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NOTICES. 

./// cumwmtirafinns intnidcd for thr Editor tiiusl hr addressed :o 
the J'.diior c/The J Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
SuuARi', I.ONHON, E'.r.4. 

A fmdimi tKirv letter of iinjuiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manusrripf is submitted for his consideration, 

news notee. 

The CiiuisTMAs Bookman met, as usual, with 
the most gratifying success and was largely over- 
subscribed and out of print befure publication. 
We thank very warmly the many readers who have 
written to congratulate us upon it, and whose 
opinions are i)lcasantly summarised in the descrip- 
tion that brilliant journalist, Mr. A. J. Dawson, has 
given of it in his London Letters as “ the most 
sumptuous prbduction of its kind, before or since 
the war, and a veritable treasure house of literary 
and artistic interest ; not merely for a day’sjesthetic 
pleasure, but for a year’s reference.” * 

t 

Two volumes of fiss&ys that Mr. Hvunphrey 
Milford is about to publish arc ” The Problem of 
Style,” by J. Middleton Murry, and ” Wiltshire 
Essays,” by Maurice Hewlett. 


“IF WINTER COMES ’ 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Announcement of Awards. 

Mr. A. S. M. 1 futchinson's novel- ‘‘If Winter 
Comes ” — is the most discussed novel t>f the year 
as it is one of the greatest novels of many years. 

Sir J. M. Barfje has written to the author ; 
" Please let a fellow-writer congratulate you very 
heartily on ‘ If Winter Comes.' The best novel 
1 have read for many a day.” 

Messrs. Hodder it Stoughtt)n, the publishers of 
" If Winter Comes,” offered two prizes of £5 each 
for the best answer to the following questions 
suggested by the story ; 

1. Should Sabre have cleared his name by telling 
Twyiiing of Twyning’s son’s guilt 

■2. Was Sabre jiistihed in giving Ihe shelter of liis home 
to Eftie, wEin his wife's ilisappnival was such 
that she refused to stay in the house ? 

The names of the successful competitors are : 

(rt) Miss Dora Kennedy, 

Tullyrcagh, Glarryford, Co. Antrim, 
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{b) Miss Edith E. Craw- 
ford, 

IVospcct House, 

Filey, Yorkshire, 
who will each receive £$ 
and autographed copies of 
the book. 

Autographed copies of the 
book will also be sent to : , 

(а) Miss E. M. JoNRs, 

6. Schubert Road. 

East 

(б) Mr. J. a Richards, 

M.T.P.S., 

10 , Park Road. 

Tenby, South Wales. 

These prizes have been 
awarded in consultation 
with the author, who writes 

to the pubUshers as follows : "** “ISThl 

" I have had a perfectly mis^able evening deciding 
between the selected survivors of this competition. 
1 managed to reduce them to four — to Miss Dora 
Kennedy, Mr. James A.* Richards. Miss E. Margaret 
Jones and Miss Edith E. Crawford — and then, with 
increasing misery to two, and then went to bed feeling 
a brute towards the two who had just failed, and 
indeed, towards many others who should, at least, be 
highly commended. 

“ Out of the four named above, I chose Miss Crawford 
because she spoke of the reader's ' immense relief ' 
when Sabre held his hand and did not take his revenge. 

I think only an involuntary sense of what is supremely 
right could have caused relief at such an outcome, and 
therefore that Sabre must have been supremely right ; 
a shrewd point, also, in answering the second question, 
that it was in effect Mabel, and not Sabre, who broke 
up the home. Miss Kennedy J thought a deserving 
winner because her answers to both questions are 
equally good. What greatly 
added to the difficulty of 
selection was that so many 
competitors were good in one 
>nswer and not so good in the 
other. But the rj»plics of Miss 
E. M. Jones and JMr. Rk^ds 
ran these two winnen pati|||fi4ly 
;close." 

1 

Miss Kennedy’s Essay. « 

Answer to Question i. < * 

Which of U9 COuM . 
•ioriVonesuchaweetatt&pqcfMil^'i' ' 
reveagf cm that *' 

ImmiiOt," Twyning, as ; 

letter afforded ? And fhougE 
Sabre ibund his enemy already 
•triclMfa by the heaven-deatyl.. ' •*^ “**' 



Lord Baaverbroohi 


whose new book, **SQoeesa" Stanley PaalX It reviewed 
In this Number. 



Ml 


did b. not owe it tp 
'||||nMelf his own 

li^ocenceb 

From standpoint, 

it was the justi- 

fiaMe (^ureiridiiK-Action. But 
' Mke ^Yi||h transcends 

• the human, «ai|iL,Sabre was 
nearer divipi;, than most 
of us. ' 

That new reVtAktion, ** Ood 
is Love," he had glimpa^ first 
Jrom Effio, and she had ^stecl 
him to be with Harold what he 
had always been with every- 
body — gentle, and understand- 
ing things. So he could not but 
leave Twyning the consolation 
that his son had been the 

LordBenwrbrooh. 8uppt«cd^ 

Itanley Pael)* It reviewed though to himself it was the 

“ cumulative tone h " that 
pushed him right into hell. 

In the working together of all tilings, however, bis 
altruism served him far better than any self-seeking 
would have done. 

Had his innocence been legally proved, Mabel could 
not have got her divorce and so left him free for Nona 
' — Nona who, loving and understanding him as she did, 
would be the perfect comrade in a glad new spring. 

Answer to Question 2. 

These two characteristics of Sabre's — ^his “ viviil 
sense " of what was right in his conduct and his 
" corroding struggle " to do it, were maidfesicd in the 
sheltering of Effie in his home. 

The direct and piteous appeal of Ihe penitoni giil, 
sublime in 'her pathetic motherhood, who had lived 
in his house os employee and friend, was to him the 
clear call of duty which he must obey at whatever cost. 
But, the individual conscience, not being infallible, th^ 
question is whether Sai>re's Christ-liice compassion iat 
Effie was compatible with his duty 
towards his convention-ruled wife. 

Sabre's relationsliip to Effie# being 
purely one of fraternal friendship, 
he limply could not uneWntand 
Mabel's insinuation, nn 

important factor in j|i|MeMem 
objectively stated is in 

a moral situation whidi 

SabrcH 

Kdiv, BS always, he pitied 
itx that narrownesi of ^j |^o ok 
which made intolet^BIfut 

surely he trki n 

rai|x>nsible bdug^jiin aMpy "^to 

d a. MjuJCll.nSk/ 


Mr. BaiMd NkMlMa, 


WXM" (CoMIrtllk >• 
MNMrtw. 
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especially in llije 
light of her sup- 
posed subsequent 
history, lhi.t she 
had her own ends 
to subserve. 

Miss Ckawford’s 
Essay. 

.Ijisicr/' to Ques- 
tion I. 

All admirers of 
Miut Marie BJelKe gcMitlc-hearted 

Petersen. Sabre must rejoice 

that he remained true to his own ideals 6f con- 
duct by refrainiiiR from crushing Twyning in the 
hour of his despairing grief over his son’s death. 
Twyning. infamous though he was. sincerely loved his 
son, whom he had almost idealised into “ a thing 

enskv’d and sainted." Mfirk w.t-s 

lot) generous to aggravaU* Twyning’s 
disties' by forcing upfai him a true 
picture of Harold «isa(piiU* ordinary 
and only loo human boy, involved 
in a liaison and loo t owaidly e\ en 
to attem])t^to prolec t the girl he had 
betrayed. How great is the leader’s 
n'liel when the storm of passion 
aroused by tlie discovery of tlie 
letter is over, and Sabre is himself 
again, anchored once.- moie to his 
belief in the omnipotence of love, 

that priceless revelation which he ciov^.ied with the v 

had so hardly won, and of which presented by ih.^ M 

Cinadian Anti 

Eflie in her happy days liad given 
him a glimpse. 

To suffer woes wliich Hope deems infinite. 

To forgive wrongs deeper tlian death or night. 

To defy power which seems omnipofont. 

'To love, to bc'fir, to hope, till Hope creiilc's 
h'rom its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

* * ♦ • ♦ 

This is alone life, joy, empire and Victory. 

Answer to Question 2. 

Sabre was right in .sheltering Eflie. He most deejdy 

felt a moral obliga- 
tion to protect her in 
lier friendless state, 
and he was not the 
man to yield to his 
wife on a point of 
honour. His action 
was entirely con- 
sistent with his 
character, and it is 
what wc should 

^ , have expected from 

U». W. M. Parkar. ^ 

whoMSliy *' WlMhlBgtW)piMV,”U to be performed him ! 

^ ^ Cleigow ihkiRMnth. 


Equally character- 
istic was the attitude 
of his wife. Eftie’s 
first appeal was 
made to her, and Jier 
heartless desertion of 
her husband when 
the crisis came 
placed him in an 
impossible position 
and defenceless 
against scandal. It 
was in effect Mabel, 




Mr. Bliss Carman 

ciov^ned with the wreath of maple, leaves 
presented by th.? Montreal branch of the 
Cinadian Authors* Association. 



re A. -a/r i 1 JPiunoby Mr. F. Britton Austin. 

was in effect Mabel, e.o.HoPP^. 

- whose strikiiiK IJ _ . , 

not Erne, who broke been Buccesdully prodiicrd at the Strand Theatre. 

Up the home, and in these circumstances the fatal mis- 
take of Mark’s conduct lay in neglecting to establish the 
identity of Effie’s betrayer. Quite unpardonable was (in 
my opinion) Eflie's sclfislme.ss in allowing such a stigma 
to rest for months on the mime of lier ])rotector. 

!\lr. miss Caririan, who lias been 
li\’ing and working as a journalist 
in Anifrica for some years past, has 
returned hfune to ('anada, and on 
iirri\ing at Montreal met with a 
most enthusiastic reception from 
the students of the Universitj’^ and 
from the Canadian Authors’ 
Association. Addressing a crowded 
meeting at the Ritz-Carlton Hall, 
Mr. John Murray Gibbon, the Presi- 

. Bli*. Carman Association, paid a very 

u*«i°branch orihc high tribute to the genius of Bliss 

rs* Association. , , , . 

(ariiian, the greatest poet 
in Canadian literature. A charming ceremony 
followed, in which the pupils of the Strathearn 
School crowned the poet with a wreath of maple 
leaves. 

Miss Marie Bjelke Petersen, who is rapidly 
becoming one of the most popular of Australian 
novelists, was born in Denmark, but has for some 
years now been living in T asmania. She has put the 

life and scenery 

of Tasmania into 
two of het novels, 
and is deeply 
interested in 
studying the cos- 
mopolitan people 
who make up the 
mining population 
there. Her novels 
have been trans- | 

lated into several phatobyE.o.Ht^pi. Mr. Wilfrid 
languages and Ewart, 

M whose brilliati novel, “ Way of Revelation" 

are winning an (Putnams), is review:^ in thU Number. 



Photo by E.o.Hoppi. Mr. Wilfrid 

Ewart* 

whose brillian novel, “ Way of Revelation" 
(Putnams), Is review in this Number. 
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Mr. Vachell Lindsay and Mr. Stephen Graham, 

after returning irom tramping in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr Graham's new book, “ Europe— Whither Bound ? " (Thornton Bulterworth), 

Is reviewed in this Number. 


increasing vogue in America. A new edition of one, 
" The Captive Singer, ’ is published by Messrs. 
Hodder & .Stoughton, and her latest, “ Pusk,” has 
just been produced by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


With everybody talking of hard times, it is 
cheering to find that a new author can still find a 
publisher if he writes a good novel. “ The Valley 
of Paradise,” a first novel by Alfred Gordon Bennett, 
is to be published this month by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and the world film rights in it have already been 
disposed of. Tt is a romance of London Chinatown 
and the South Sea Islands. Mr. Bennett, both a 
new novelist and a young one, for he is only a little 
over twenty, is the son of Alderman Arthur Bennett, 
of Warrington, himself the writer of several admir- 
able volumes of prose and verse. 


The Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh has now recom- 


Mr, R. E. Jeffrey. This is Mr. 
Parker’s first appearance as a dramat- 
ist, but he has done a good deal 
of critical work in many periodicals, 
including The Bookman, and a few 
years ago published an admirable 
volume of studies of “ Modem Scottish 
Writers.” 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to 
their excellent edition of* the novels 
and stories of Henry James (7s. 6^. 
each volume) "The Tragic Muse,” in' 
two volumes. 

Gyldendal, the well-known publish- 
»n Graham, house of Copenhagen, Christiania 
worth). and London, are offering a prize of 

jf3,500 (70,000 Kr.) for the best novel 
written in Danish or Norwegian during the coming 
year. A book of distinctive literary value is 
required, but at the same time its idea and plot 
must be worked out in an active manner likely to 
prove popular and create wide interest. This we 
believe to be the greatest amount ever offered for 
a prize novel. 

Mr. H. Caldwell Cook, M.A., the author of " The 
Play Way,” will be remembered for the'ircmarkablc 
results he has obtained by stimulatii^ the boys 
of the Perse School, Cambridge, to WTite original 
poems and to compose and act plays. Mr. Cook 
is publishing, through Messrs. Batsford, a selection 
of these pwems from the junior and middle forms, 
under the title of " Homework and Hobby Horses.” 
The series includes Lays, Ballads, Littleman Rime$ 
and Carols, which have been set to music by a 
colleague of the editor, Mr. F. G. Hambleton, who 
also contributes the cover design. 


mended th^t the James Tait Black Memorial Book 
Prizes for the year 1920, which were instituted by 
the late Mrs. Janet Coats or Black, of Millearn, Ayr, 
as a memorial to her husband, the late James Tait 
Black, publisher, Edinburi'h, should be awarded 
a^ follows : For the best Biography or work of 
that nature to Mr. George M. Treyelyan, for " Lord 
Grey of the Reform Bill,” and for the best novel 
to Mr. D. H. Lawrence for **‘The Lost Girl.” 

A three-act play of modem life by Mr. W. M. 
Parker, entitled " Witching Willow,” is to be 
‘pr(|duced at the Athenaeum Theatre, Glasgow, 
on, the 30th of this month. The producer is 


We are beginning to abandon the futile old 
discussion of whether photography is an art, for 
most of us seem to have come to the sensible con- 
clusion that, like painting, sculptiuir and etching, 
it is and it is not ; ev9r5rthing depehds on the 
artist. Mr. E. 0 . Hopp 4 , who has done distinguished 
work with the bm{^ as well as with the camera, 
has ^no‘ » doubt on the subject. He holds' »that 
photography, is a fine art in itself, and no mon to 
be cfl^pan^ with painting than that i$ tb be 
compart with modelling in clay or 8ilv^> ' tailless 
the ph<}tographer is an utist, as Mf^. Mhx Weber 
has it, 1^, cannot to any purpose ” sdse a|^jcoatrol 
the f^dpijjiye and significant vilvations of light. 
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time and mood in nature and in life, and record 
them permanently." The artist can exercise and 
embody, in the few moments of exposure, '' singular 
quickness of invention and perception, keen per- 
sonal observation and fine aesthetic impulses." 
That Mr. Hoppe himself has these qualities is self- 
evident in the wonderful series of photographs he 
took of New York in all its varied aspects during 
his recent visit to America, and in the no less striking 
collection of typical characters that he has picked out 
and photO^aphed in English and American cities. 
These, with a selection of his portraits of famous 
authors, artists, composers, and public men, will be 
on exhibition this month at the Goupil Gallery. 

The Christmas Bookstall section of the Boston 
Evening T ranscript is certainly the most exhaustive 
survey we have seen of the year’s output of books 
in America, and we congratulate Mr. Edwin F. 
Edgett, the Transcript's literary editor, on its 
achievement. Mr. Edgett’s personal contributions 
include a very interesting article on the uncollected 
and recently discovered poems of Walt Wliitman. 
The section has filled four supplements in successive 
issues of the paper, and in addition to the long 
catalogue of books, with a brief descriptive note of 
each, includes a variety of articles on subjects of 
literary interest and a full chronicle of the best 
short stories that have been publislied during the 
year in American magazines. It is gratifying to 
note that a very respectable percentage of English 
authors figure in this list as well as in the book lists. 
The fourth and concluding section numbers among 
its contents an article on Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
" A Oichton of the Hour," by Sidney Dark. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

** Charlie,” by Louis Delliic (2s. ; John Lane), gives a 
very interesting account of Charlie Chaplin, the man and 
his methods. It is illustrated with a number of excellent 
photographs. 

The quiet realism of Miss I’eggy Webling's latest novel, 
” The Fruitless Orchard ” (8s. 6d. net ; Hutchinson), is 
its strength and its charf|ll4^. She relate the 

history of a girl journalist itt London who wins her way 
to literary success ; she describes both her outward life 
of work and triumph, and the cloistered existence of a 
reticent nature, in which are hidden profound emotion, 
disillusion and dreams unrealised. It is a story of un- 
fulfilment, and because ef this a faint melancholy shadows 
its pages — there is even something tragic in tlie resignation, 
the blessedness of unselfishness, that come to Alison 
Booker in place of the love fate denies her. As an inter- 
viewer on The Arrow, she cherishes a secret devotion for 
the assistant editor, who little deserves it, and finding her 
affection misplaced, becomes mellowed rather than em- 
bittered, only to care later for a man already married, 
and to give him up in a manner entirely consistent with 
her temperament. The characters are cleverly drawn, 
and reveal Miss Wcbling’s usual insight and sympathy ; 
the exploits of Jerry Cuff, street artist, and the doings of 
the members of St. Swi thin’s, keep the interest very much 
alive, no less than the e.xperiences and development of 
Alison herself. Miss Wcbling does not strain after sensa- 
tion or dramatic effect ; her aim lie.s closer to everyday 
life and is poignantly true to it, and we feel at^the finish 
that we have looked into the soul of a living personality, 
sharing for a brief while another’s joy and suffering. 

Mr. Leicester Romayne's sketches of Portuguese life 
and character in “ The Blue Skies of Portugal ” (London ; 
Hachette) make very pleasant and entertaining reading. 
He shows a happy descriptive gift, especially in his recol- 
lections of “ Oporto Days,” and touches in stories and 
telling incidents with a picturesque narrative skill. The 
.story of Rita, in the fourth of his chapters, is 
] 5 articularly good. 

” Gilbert and Sullivan Opera,” by H. M. 
Walbrook (F. V. White Co. ; 3s. 6d.) — all 
about the operas and the authors of them, is 
a book that should be in great demand now, 
when these famous musical plays are running 
again with unabated popularity. A well written, 
informative, interesting history and commentary 
that we warmly recommend to all Gilbert and 
Sullivan lovers, old and new. It has a fore- 
word by Sir Henry Wood, and is enlivened 
and decorated with sketches by H. M. Bateman 
and W. Herbert Holliday. 

The Ruskin Centenary Council has issued in 
booklet form (5s.) the lecture delivered by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in November, 1919, on ” Ruskin's 
Politics.” The wit and humour of the lecture 
are in the happiest Shavian vein, and Mr. Shaw 
deduces from Ruskin's political utterances that 
though he had no faith in Democracy, he was 
a Communist and a prophet of Bolshevism. 



MUm| Hmrlctta Leslie, 

whose new novel, ** Belmvage " (Pefe & Co.) is revleWedHi thliAumber. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MARGARET PEDLER. 


V KKY truly has it been said that " all the world 
loves a lover " ; that at heart wc arc all romantic ; 
and herein lies to a great extent the secret of the un- 
doubted appeal of Margaret Pedler's work. She is 
deserv(‘dly one of the most pojnilar of our modern 
novelists, and her books, with their freshness and 
originality, have been acclaimed by all romance-loving 
readers. The author herself shari‘s with her readers a 
frank enjoyment of romance, while coupling with it in 
her personality a keen ap]jreci- 
ation of practical values, a 
sense of humour and a knack 
of wresting experience out of 
everyday happenings. 

Mrs. Pedler wrote hei first 
short story while still in her 
teens and had the rather 
exce})tional ex])erieiK e of being 
paid twice over for it though, 
needless to say, tlie editor did 
not refus(‘ the return of the 
second cheque ! Her juvenile 
efforts, however, re('ei\’ed but 
scant encourag(Tnent from her 
family, and she turned her 
thoughts to music. She was 
for some years a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music , 
iinally completing her training 
under the late Sign o i 
Randegger, with a view to 
taking up singing profession- 
ally. 

The fates, howex rr, decre ed 
this was not to be ht-r metier 
in life, and very soon her career as a singer was 
cut short l)y hc.T marriage to a wdl-kuowii D(.‘\'(mshire 
sportsman. Her liusband is a deseeiidant of Sir Prancis 
Drake, of circumnavigating fame, and one of their most 
treasured family possessions is the cedarwood box 
W'hich accompanied him round the w'orld, and which, 
in the language of these later days, one might conclude 
was his mascot ! 

Naturally, possessing both liteiar\’ and musical talent, 
Mrs. Pedler is a keen lover of the beautiful, and after 
her marriage she devoted her time to the development 
of her pretty old-world garden and to the* collection of 
old china and furniture. In addition to these hobbies 
site worked hard at musical composition ai\d has written 
both the lyrics and music of st^veral songs. 

Living as she does amongst such beautiful surround- 
ings, and being the possessor of good descriptive powders 
and great ability in character-drawing, it was only 
n.ijlural that her literary talent should again come upper- 
most, and she once more turned her thoughts to writing. 
But this time it was on a more ambitious scale, and her 
well-knowm novel, “ The Splendid Folly," was the 
result. 

Mrs. Pedler has for the most part laid the principal 


scenes of her novels in " glorious Devon," tlic county she- 
knows so intimately, and the delicate charm of w^hich 
she is so w^ell able to convey. But she is a firm believer 
in the necessity of travel for a wTiter wiio wishes to 
enlarge Ikt idt'as and to obtain local colour and the 
atmosphere of places. During the last two years she 
has travelled considerably oii the continent with this 
purpose ill mind and ho])es one day to \'isit the States,, 
wliore she has both friends and family connec tions 
^'ho are anxious to welcome 
tier. 

In appearance Mis. Pedler 
is tall and fair, and she has 
the priceless gifts of a charm- 
ing personality and a blight 
and sunny (lis])ositiou. Slie is 
one of tin* women nov(‘lists 
wiio takes a t h o r f> n g h 1 y 
feminiiK* interest in tin- sul)ieet 
of elollies and has a |)ai ticniar 
pi nchaut for ear-rings, of which 
sin* has (piitr a charming 
colk'Ct ion. 

SlnMvritcs, as ^In* df)csmosl 
tilings, witli intense i njoviuenl 
and, after a nioining of r<*al 
hard w^ork, is quiu* ready to 
enter with zest into tennis, 
badminton, swimming, sculling 
or whatev'er max’ lu- t>ii tin* 
lapis at the moment. Slu^ 
takes the keenest interest in all 
kinds of o u t d o o r s])oi ts 
and games, 

H(‘r second nowl, " The 
Hermit of h'ar Knd, w’as not only an altogether 
cleliglitfiil story, hut it w^as a fine pieca* of lit(‘rary 
workmaushif). h'ollowing that came " 'J lie House of 
Drearns-Corne Ti lie." 

Next came " The Lamp of Fate," a tense, (‘motional 
story of a daiKa*!*, which Mrs. Pedler has treated force- 
fully and with a keen sense of dramatic values. 

On a quieter note but with llie same romantic charm, 
wiiich seems likely to make it a worthy rival of its 
predecessors, is her new novel, " The Moon Out of 
R(‘ach," which has just been published. 

in addition to lier novels she has written an original 
play, “ Who Pays ? " produced in London in June, and 
a dramatic vtnsion of " The Hermit of Far End " may 
be arranged for in the near future. 

The work of Margaret PeJIer has made a sure place 
for itself, and she is one of the " best-sellers " both in 
England and America. The general appeal of her stories- 
is proved by the increasing number of appreciative 
letters she receives from readers of all ages, p Which 
brings us back to the point from which we started, and: 
which Mrs. Pedler has so triumphantly proved — that 
there is an almost limitless public for such writers of 
simple and sincere romance. 



Photo by Lanfjier. Mrs. Margaret Pedler. 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS. 


By a. Eaglefield Hull. 


D uring recent years, far too inucli emphasis has 
l)(*eii placed on tlu' value of nationality in music. 
Environment is so much more imj)()rtaiit and more 
powerful in moulding a man’s musical physiognomy and 
■stimulating his creative work. Next to good oppor- 
tunities for music-making and tlie eiKouragemeiit given 
i|\v congenial and exf)erienced 
fricMids, romantic natural sur- 
roundings have nearly always 
brought tli(‘ best out of a man. 

For tlie last few years th(' \\Vlsh 
fortr(‘ss-villag(‘ of Harlech has 
bvm a jealously guarded retreat 
for c()m])()sers and artists, and 
an artistic 'olony which included 
Gyril Scott, Bantock, Goossens, 

Morales, Bertram Binyon, Astra 
Desmond, Langdon (■ol:)urn and 
Joseph Holbrooke (who knows 
every nook and cramty in the 
rocks, caves and forests) used 
t“ be the rule. Tlien there was 
also h'ergusson the ])aintei, 

Sanclia the cartoonist, and 
Margaret Morris with an occa- 
sional Summer School ha- (ir(*(‘k 
rlancing. Now with the advcni of 
<iiars-a-l)aii('s, (^veii on the lower 
road, tln‘ glory has departed ; 
and although tin' Snowdon views ^ ^ 

are still as beautiful as evea, 
the knowledge' of tlie summit 

and half the land round it being repeatedl\’ put up to 
public auction, is rather disquieting ; for the Harlech 
charm ( aiiie from its way of doing line things quietly 
and unostentatiously. In i()iq one of the greatest 
pageants e\ er organised was given in the interior and on 
the walls of the castle, but no echoes of the clashing 
hosts reached the outsiih* world. Those fortunate 
enough to have lived amidst this panorama of sea and 
mountain, of Roman camps and Celtic fortresses, of 
fairy lakes and rolling hills, will understand the magic 
inlluence it I'xerts on creative art. It was there/** The 
Eternal Rhvthm," Goossens’ liiu'st work, was completed 
and orc'hestrated. 


Goossens is one ol the most interesting personalities 
amongst the modern composers. A Frenchman by 
land of birth, British by training and experieiu'e, with 
Belgian blood in his veins, he is a striking example of 
the superiority of environment and ciraimstancc over 
nationality in things of art. His open, recej)tive mind 
has taken the good from all sources which offered, and 
it is because his mind is so open, his sensitiveness so 
great, that he has been longer in finding his full musical 


personality than many composers. A love of other 
arts, besides his own sjx.'cial one, has kept him keenly 
alive to modern movements, and a genial and generous 
nature has enabled him to make the best of his operatic 
and orchestral exjxTienre in this much-underrated land 
of ours, where others would havi' succumbed. 


Eugene Goossens was born on 
Muy 26th, 1893. His father is 
the well-known ('arl Rosa OpiTa 
conductor, a genial personality 
and a line nrtist, whose' family 
of thn'O sons and two daughters 
are all distinguished in music. 
Eugene was the youngest son ; 
Leon is one of the greatest 
living oboists ; liis two sistcTs 
are fine' liarpists ; his other 
brother, alas, fell in the great 
war. iMom the early age of ten 
till thirteen, Eugene studied at 
Bruges Conservatoire, then for 
a yi'ar at I-iverpooI College of 
Musi('. which, sinct' (ioossens went 
uj) to tlu^ Royal College of Music, 
Loudon (with the " Liverpool 
Violin Scholarship ”) must have 
lullilled its ambition and closed 

^ ^ its doors. 

Eugene Goossens. .. . - . t 

Having won high honours 

at the R.C.M., tlu' English 
musical w'orkl was nominally open to him. Practically, 
the only ‘ix'iiing he could find for his great talents was 
a five-years* service as a violinist in the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. A liiu' experience, 
nev'ertlieless ; for tliere he aCApiired his marvellous 
know^ledge of every sound in the orchestra, from the 
shrillest iioti' of tlu' piccolo to the lowest depths of the 
contra-fagotto and l)ass-tuba ; tliere he could not fail 
to gain much kiiow h'dgc of the baton, and. wiiat counts 
for more, of tlu' conducting of rehearsals in a general 
ivay. That there are no conroinitaiit I'vils from play- 
ing in an orchestra, Goossens is a convincing example. 
For keenness, ('iitluisiasm, sensitivi'iicss and sweet 
sanity he is unsurpassed. I'owards the end of 1015 
Sir Thomas Bi'echam invited him to conduct Stanford's 
“ riie ('ritic,” and this he did so successfully that he 
became Beechani’s right hand man, conducting regiilarl\ 
at Drury Lane, the Aldwych, and in the provinces. 
Orchestral concerts also fell to his lot. and at the Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bradford and Liverpool festivals he 
is ever a popular conductor. Finally, his conducting 
of an all-British programme at the British Music Society ’s 
1920 Congress, and at his own spi'cial concerts of 
contemporary music, set the seal on his growing 
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reputation, and established him as one of the greatest of 
living conductors, vvitti a special flair for contemporary 
music. 

« « « * 4 > 

The works which belong to his student's period may 
be passed over lightly — as also may the pieces con- 
ducted during the period of his Queen's Hall playing 
(*' Chinese Variations,” ” Persius ” and ” Ossian ”). 
The ” Impressions of a Holiday ” for pianoforte, flute 
and cello (five tiny musical pictures of country life) 
would serve well as an introduction to his chamber 
music, although they are not now characteristic of 
the composer. The two chansons of ” Fortunio ” and 
of ** Barberine ” (to de Musset’s words) deserve a similar 
description, and the ” Conc(Tt Study ” for piano shows 
him still in brilliant though superficial mood. 

The two sketches (” By the Tarn ” and ” Jack o’ 
Lantern ”) for string quartet and the brilliant and 
exhilarating ” Scherzo ” for orchestra, ” Tam o’ 
Shanter,” point in a new direction. This course, 
however, was suddenly arrested by a rather conscious 
French phase, persisted in sufficiently long to prove 
that Goossens could beat the musical ” impressionists ” 
on their own ground. The phase covers some very charm- 
ing and interesting work : his delightful settings of Edwin 
Evans’s two ” Proses lyriques ” and the ” Persian 
Songs,” where he resists the temptation of simulating 
orientalism in the conventional way, and the ” Kaleido- 
scope ” for the piano, which consists of twelve miniatures 
on children’s subjects, full of jolly little things and the 
funniest little touches. In the ” Promenade ” from 
this set we get a new mood, which changes to a kind 
of playful irony in the ” Clockwork Dancer.” The 
pedestrian mood is intensified in the later ” Four Con- 
ceits ” (1918) and the ironic vein of the ” Clockwork 
Dancer ” has then hardened in ” The Gargoyle,” and 
melted again in the ” Marionette Show.” 'I'he ” Dance 
Memori?s ” (No. 2 of the ” Conceits ”) is little more 
than a joke, one hand being in the key of three sharps, 
the other three flats. 'Die ” Conceits ” already belong 
to another phase, which the labellers would call Post- 
Impressionism, of which the ” Three Nature Poems ” 
for piano and the symphonic poem, ” The Eternal 
Rhythm,” arc the finest examples so far. „ 

The change to this new phase is already seen in his 
” Afternoon ” and ” 'I'ea-l ime ” songs (words by Jean- 
Aubry) and the beautiful Violin Sonata. Here the 
deeper and more thoughtful emotions (absent from his 
preceding works, save for a few passages in the 
” Rhapsody ” for cello and piano and the string quartet) 
are somehow refreshing, because more human and less 
aloof. A new note, half humorous, lialf savage, is heard 
too in his setting of H. R. Barbor’s ” Tlie Curse,” a 
character sketch of Spanish vagabondage. 

For the Overture and Incidental Music to Verhaeren's 
” Philip II ” the composer has gone back to impres- 
sionist methods, but in the Nature Studies ” and 
” The Eternal Rhythm ” he has acquired a new language 
arfd a deeper personal feeling. The work is based on 
one of the prose ” dance-dramas " of Terence Gray, a 
young poet whose work lies chiefly in the direction of 


mime-drama. The poem treats of the elemental rhythm 
of all visible and invisible natural forces and the re- 
sponsive emotional vibrations which it awakes in the 
soul of the unfettered and fully-developed human 
being. A long introductory movement suggestive of 
the intense stillness of mountains, lakes and forests 
contains the principal theme, ” Nature’s Call.” The 
” Eternal Melody,” heard at first quietly, gradually 
increases in volume and intensity until, heralded by 
a dominating trombone theme, it reaches the climax 
in the ” Colossal Rhythm of the Suns.” The music 
then subsides, and the human response begins, with 
dance-subjects in 7-4 and 5-4 times. This also achieves 
a tremendous climax, and an epilogue closes the work 
in the opening mood of tranquil yet everlasting move- 
ment. It is in this piece that Goossens has come nearest 
to the human note which is such an important element 
in all truly great art- Bach, Beethoven, Strauss, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, all have it, and it will doubtcdly 
loom more and more in th(‘ future pii'ces of Goossen.s. 
A fairly safe augury for this increasing humanism may 
be founded on the evidences of his recent krtures for 
the British Music Society, in whicli he has shown him- 
self singularly facile in placing himself cn rapport 
with all kinds of audiences. His little brochure on 
” Modern Tendencies in Music,” published by the Arts 
L(‘ague of Service, is quite one of the best descriptions 
of the aims of the various modern nio\'(‘in(Mits in 
music. 

The ” Hommage a Debussy " for piano, written in 1920 
and just published, is a short threnody in the style of 
Stravinsky’s ” Symphonies (chords) for W ind Instru- 
ments.” The Goossens setting is less poignant, and 
quite acceptable, being cast in the mould of Scriabin’s 
last Preludes ; whereas the Stravinsky ])i(‘ee is an 
outrage on the lamented composer whom it impudcMitly 
claims to commemorate. 

Des])ite all these brilliant and interesting works, I 
am convinced that Goossens’ best work has still to 
come. He has youth and physique on his side. He 
has passed through one stage after another so properly, 
even primly, thoroughly acquiring everything new (even 
if it doesn't matter much, like the Straussian chords 
in the ” C<?llo Raphsody ”) that he has by now mastered 
all there is to master in technique — pointillist orchestra- 
tion, Villemin’s jdanes, Strauss’s unrelated chords, 
Schonberg’s expressional polypliony, and so on. There 
is nothing more for him to do now but speak strongly 
out of himself. 

4i « 

The earliest, and I believe the best, way of getting 
to know Goossens’ music lies through the piano pieces, 
and liis four contributions to this medium roughly 
correspond to the chief phases of his musical evolution — 
” Concert Study ” (1915), the brilliant legerdemain 
stage ; ” Kaleidoscope ” (1917-18), the French phase ; 
” Nature Poems” (1919), the Stravinskian phase; and 
” Hommage i Debussy ” (1920), a post-impressionist 
admiration of the great leader of French musical im- 
pressionism. 
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MOLIERE, 1622-1673. 

By Anthony Clyne. 


G lorious in FnriK h literature is the age of Louis 
Quatorze, and its greatest glories are the comic 
dramas of Molierc. He created modern comedy, with 
unrivalled mastery of the subtlest humour, the. most 
fantastic farce, and the most searching satire ; he 
portrayed humanity so vividly and interpreted it so 
'acutely and with such wide range that th(' significance 
of his plays is inexhaustible. Jean-Baptiste Poquelin 
was born in l^aris in January, 1622, and after thrt‘e 
centuries his genius is undimmed. His understanding 
of human nature; s(‘ems as y>enetrati\'e and ])owerful 
tt)-day as ever, his great gallery of familiar types as 
fresh and true. 

That is because the genius of this upholst(‘rer’s son 
was rooted firmly in his own humanity. SaiiUe-Beuve 
said truly that to him ue can a})j)ly with ]n*ofound 
meaning tin* words of his own Tartufe ; “ Un homme 
. . . un homme enfin ! ” “ He never ceases to be* a 

man," wiit(*s Mr. Frederic Harrison. “ wise, tender, and 
good in every fibre." Tn Shakespeare, the supreme 
romantic, the man is sometimes eclij)s(‘d by tin* poet, 
ill Molicre, always a nralist, never. Moliere created 
no Ariel or Caliban, but men and women only, such 
men and woiiK'n as yon and I may meet an\' day. 
Their trapjiings are difierent, but just as miuh trap- 
]nngs. Some of the whims and foibles lie ridiculed 
have gone out of fashion, but folly nev er ceases, Moliere 
liv(?d in the midst of lalxuir and anxi(‘ty. Had it luu-n 
otherwise, he might have polished his art to the classical 
perfection of Racine, but it would liave lacked that 
constant and inthnate contact with life in which its 
chit'f ])Ower over us resides. 

His plots are sometimes 
loosely const me led. Ids 
language is often car(‘less. He 
wrote much in haste, but 
when he had tinu* In* could 
fashion a close-knit drama of 
perfect s>nnnetry and write 
with admirable brilliance and 
force. At twenty-one, hav ing 
deserted in turn aj)])rent ice- 
ship to the paternal trade 
and the study of tin* law, as 
leader of a ti a veiling company 
of actors, for ten years In* 
struggled amid hardships and 
sordid cari;s. Even during 
the last decade of his life, 
famous, though as actor and 
manager rather than author, 
under the patronage and pro- 
tection of the king, he was 
burdened with prodigious 
labour, harassed by innumer- 
able anxieties. He had to be 
simultaneously author, stage* 
manager and actor. He was 
compelled to waste his 
energies upon the ephemeral 


eii tertaii linen ts of the Court. He had married at 
the age of forty a girl of twenty, a coquette 
who embittered his private life. He suffered much 
from ill-liealtli. The favour of Louis excited envious 
intrigues he had })erpetually to circumvent. The 
Jansenist historian, Baillet, was to describe him to the 
next generation as " one of the most dangerous foes 
which the age or the world has raised up against the 
Church of Christ." and during his life the ecclesiastics 
were f(*ro(i()iisly hostile. At fifty-one, in the midst of 
all this toil and trouble, he was taken ill while acting in 
the title-role of liis " Le Malade Irnaginaire," and 
carried from the stage dying. 

Vet Ik* HMuaiiK'd the im})erturbable artist, the 
hum inity of his work never obscured by resentment 
as it was never falsified by seiitini(*nt, only tinged below 
the surface by a pathetic melancholy. Not with 
remote idealism, but in tlu* name of comriKUi sense and 
common truth and common honesty he stripped the 
follies and faults of humanity of pretence and showed 
thc*m in all their ridiculous enij)tin(‘ss, perversity and 
evil. Against jnudes and libertines, poetasters and 
j)i;dants, atheists and puritans, bon.‘s and humbugs of 
all kinds lie fought, and his weapon vv'as laughter. He 
('()nibat(‘d (;gotism and hypocrisy and vanity in all 
their sliajios because they distort human nature. That 
is t.h(* motiv'i* of his merciless satire of foppery and 
(|uarkery and v'ice. Turn where one will among his 
])lays, out* dis( ()veis it. In " L’Avare " llarpagon 
nan iins human, though his miserliness is inhuman and 
greed has driv en out all natural affections ; because 

of his humanity he is infinitely 
HUM i* terrible, (amsider a very 
different character, Philaminte 
in " Li*s Femmes Sa\‘ antes." 
TIk- complacent pedantry of 
the learned lady is made 
utterly absurd, hut she is not 
only ridiculous. Sin* remains 
a woman, with potentialities 
of both grace and grandeur of 
character discernible beneath 
tin* crust of pretentious so- 
called CLiltine. We laugh, 
and afterwards or while we 
laugh we nietlitate upon the 
distortion of humanity’s pos- 
sible attainment. A 1 w ays 
Moliere attacks the artificial 
and degenerate as defacements 
and deformities of humanity. 
Tt was so in ‘‘ Le Tartufe," 
a bitter satire against religious 
hypocrisy, whicli only the pro- 
tection of the king enabled 
him to produce. Only the 
protecti m of the king, indeed, 
saved him from prosecution by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, 
imprisonment , probably death. 



Moliere. 
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He attacked the puritanism of the Jansenists and the 
worldliness of the Jesuits, because both twist awry 
human nature. His was a sane, sweet, wholesome 
view of man and the demands of morality upon him. 
Upon the harsh creed of puritanism, with its denial of 
innocent natural pleasures, he looked with disgust as 
upon the materialism and ambition of other varieties of 
ecclesiastic ism. 

Of the many phases of the many-sided genius of 
Moli^re, his thirty plays together and each one separately 
pregnant with significance, some are less obvious than 
others. The continuous development of his art is 
very evident, and the marvel of that always expanding 
and deepening vision and always mon^ delicate and 
powerful execution is inteiisilied when w(‘ remember that 
all but two of thesi* plays W(‘re composed during the 
last fourteen years of his life. He commenced bv using 
established stage conventions. Init with original power. 
He passed to the more subtle comedv of manners in 
“ Les Precietises Kidirnles,” and so by continuous 
progress to “ Le ]\Iisantliro|)e ” and “ Le Tartiife/’ his 
greatest works, comedies of character conceived with 
such insight and so fmely wrought that they havt‘ 
actually been denied tht‘ name of comedies. Less 
obvious to the ordinary- reader than this de\*elopment 
in his art is his iridel)Ledness to other writers. Like 
Shakespeare, lie freels’ seized upon the ideas of pre- 
decessors, especially tlie classical authors. But such 
borrowings were only the ])reliminarv suggestions for his 
plays. He transformed them entirely, using them as 
occasions for his (iwii peculiar modes of treatment. 
The perfect case with which he did this is, as in the 
case of the English dramatist, a sign of his true genius. 
It was not from books, but from life he extracted the 
real raw material of liis art, in the provinces a strolling 
player listening and watching in the streets, at Paris 
studying the C'oiirt., frequenting the shops of fashion- 
able tailors and perrii(|uiers. Still less obvious to the 


general reader is the manner in which, again like 
Shakespeare, he wrote for a particular stage. The 
greatest artists are often content to adapt themselves 
to temporary and local conditions. An example of this 
accommodation is the manner in which he bore in mind 
the characteristics of the members of his company, 
creating suitable iiarts for his wife, an excellent actress 
if an indifferent wife, his sister-in-law, and the others. 
Tartiife was plump. La FlcV.he in *' I.’Avare " lame 
becaus(? so were the actors playing these parts. 

It should be evident from what has been said that 
Moliere was more than a comic dramatist. lie was a 
comic philosopher. His plays amuse all, but the 
thoughtful detect throughout a melancholv contempt 
for the vices and follies he castigates. In “ Le Tartufe 
and ** Le Misanthrope ” the comedy is so (h'licately 
ex|)ressed by unsparing analyses of charac ter that it 
becomes indistingnisbable from tragedy. We smile at 
Tartufe and yet we trcnnble with fear at his saiaiiic 
force, of evil, at Alceste and yet are wrung with tlu* 
heartrending ])athos. I'lie sublime wickedness of 

Tartufe, rcj)nlsiv(* hypocrite and shameless stalncor 
liis benef.ictor’s wife, overpowers the imagination with 
liorror. Alceste is surely Moliere’s subtlest cn'ation, a 
spirit fine-textured, st*^sitiv^^ yearning to find in lib' 
some hc'art which understands, hating tlu* shams .irid 
selfishness around, disa|)poiiUed in all and left al«)ne 
with his melancholy, weary and disillnsioneil. Manv 
have thought that 4 was within himself that Moliere 
discovered the character of Alceste and that in “ I.e 
Misanthrope ” hr related his own inner history. We 
cannot helj) b(*Heving this. .Moliere, like Alceste, could 
see too deeply and understand too muc h to rest con- 
tent with what the world could offer. Lika* so many 
courageous and wise spirits, the supreme courage and 
ultimate wisdcmi of faith eludi‘d him. Ihit did it t*lude 
him ? The yearning, the discontent, tlie perpetual 
combat with folly and vice is itself faith. 


SOME RAREST EDITIONS OF BURNS. 

By Davidson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


I HAVE handled a copy of the famous <78^) Kilmar- 
nock Edition of Bums, which some unwitting 
vandal had been using for “ shaving pAper," tearing 
the pages oft, half a leaf at a time. Whether it was 
the providential purchase of a safety razor, or the 
cultivation of a beard, that saved the mutilated middle 
portion of the book, I know lujt, Init tlie precious 
fragment was rescued, and is now in the great Murison 
Burns Collection recently gifted by Sir Alexander 
Gibb to the towm of Dunfermline. It was costly 
shaving paper, for the Allow'ay Cottage Museum copy 
of the same book, uncut and in the original blue paper 
wrappers, was secured at exactly £1,000. I know of a 
similar coi)y sold by a ]uovincial bookseller not long ago 
Itjir £800. One of the five copies sent to Mrs. Dunlop 
was sold by auction in Edinburgh last Ajiril for £505, 
but it was a " cut ” C()j)y, measuring barely 8 inches by 
5 inches as against the 9 inches by 6 inches of the much 
rarer “ uncut ” copies. The record price was achieved 
at tlie Hoe sale in America, when a good copy, but 
not in original state, was sold for £1,160 — a mad price ! 


The Kilmarnock Burns, though a great treasure to 
the bibliophile, is by no means an excessivT*ly rare 
book. Much rarer than the book itself arc the “ Pro- 
posals for its publication, of which only one copy is 
knowMi— the one now' in the Burns Cottage Collection. 
The three standard editions of Burns all blunder 
badly in their supposedly verbatim rendering of this 
unique item. Many wall be glad to have an opportunity 
of correcting the errors (q.v. W. Scott Douglas, 1878. 
iv, 113 ; Henley & Henderson, 1896, i, 31 1 ; Chambers- 
Wallace, 1896, i, 316), from the following correct copy ; 

April 14th, 1780. 

PROPOSALS, 
for piiblisliing by .subscription, 

SCOTCH POEMS. 

By Robert Burn.s. 

The Work to be elegantly Printed in One Volume, Octavo. 

Price Stitched Three Shillings, 
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As the Author has not the most distant Mercenary view in 
Publishing, as soon as so many Subscribers appear as will 
defray the necessary Expence, the Work will be sent to the 
Press. 

Set out the brunt side o* your shin, 

For pride in Poets is nae sin ; 

Glory s the Prize for which they rin. 

And Fame's their jo ; 

And wlia blaws best the Horn shall win : 

And wharefore no ? 

Ramsay. 


^ We, under Subscribers, engage to take the above mentioned 
Work on the Conditions Specified. 

There follows a list of names in MS., some of which 
are in the handwriting of tlu' Poet. Oik* of tlie names 
has a penline through it, and alongside are the words : 

The blockhead refused it.*' 

Six hundred and twelve ro])i('s of " Poems, Chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect " were printed by John Wilson. 
No world-census of the survivors has been compiled, 
but the collector with a long purse has little difficulty 
in securing a copy, as it figures fairly often in book 
auction sales. The British Museum has tw’o copies, 
and two copies (one uncut) were included in the line 
Burns colh'ction recently acejuired by Mr. John Gribbel 
of Philadelphia from Mr. D. M'Naiight, LL.D., the 
editor of the Annual Burns Chronicle. Tin* Burns 
(.'ottage copy has alread\’ been nottid. In the Burns 
Monument close by there is another, not so choice, and 
the Kilmarnock Burns Monument also boasts a fine 
example. An uncut copy is in the collection of A. E. 
Newton, U.S.A., and no doubt a goodly number of the 
" survivors " have found homes in American ctdlections. 
At th(^ Burns Centenary Exhibition held in (ilasgow 
in 1 896, no fewer than fifteen copies of the original 
Kilmarnock Edition were showm, and while it is " not 
to be sneezed at," and could not W('ll be ignored in such 
an article as this, the fact remains that, strictly speaking, 
it is not entitled to rank as one of the " rarest editions 
of Burns." Neither is the w’cll-knowm Edinburgh 
Edition, whether " stinking " or " skinking " issues, of 
1787, nor the London Edition of the same year, entitled 
to come under our heading. The fact is that none of 
the editions printed during the life-lime of the Poet are 
of extraordinary rarity, with the exception of the 
pirated editions of Belfast and Dublin, dated 1787, and 
the first American edition — also a pirate — printed in 
Philadelphia in 1788. The second American edition, 
published in New York in the same year, is also infinitely 
rarer than any of the author’s editions. 

There are certain broadsides, printed while Burns 
was alive, which are of extreme ranty, but in addition 
to these, there is a much more important printed item 
which deserves to be made " kenspeckle." Henley & 
Henderson and other standard authorities inform us 
that " Holy Willie’s Prayer " was first printed in one 
of the seven rare Poetical Tracts, published in Glasgow, 
by Stewart & Meikle, in 1799 (which were afterwards 
assembled in a very rare volume entitled " The Poetical 
Miscellany, containing Posthumous Poems, Songs, 
Epitaphs and Epigrams, by Robert Burns the Ayrshire 
Poet." Glasgow. Printed by Chapman & Lang for 
Stewart & Meikle. 1800). The Poet's great Satire 
on the canting hypocritical Kirk Elder *' was printed 


as a little eight-page chapbook — unknown to all tlie 
editors of Burns — years earlier than Stewart & 
Meikle's twopenny tract. " The Prayer of Holy 
Willie," dated 1789, is indeed one of the rarest Burns 
items, for only one copy is known (sec illustration), 
which is now in the Alloway Cottage Collection. It i.s 
shown in one of the cases, and is No. 162 in the new 
and greatly improved edition of the catalogue pro^^ded 
for pilgrims to the " auld clay biggin " shrine. 

Though " The Jolly Bftggars " is deemed one of his 
masterpieces. Bums seems to have rated it very lowly. 



first edition. 

l''rc)in tlir uiily known cojiy. 

for in response to an inquiry from George Thomson 
concerning it, he wrote : 

“ T liave forgot the Cantata you allude to, as I kept no 
copy, and indeed did not know that it was in existence ; 
however. I remember that none of the songs pleased myself 
except the last — something about : — 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to plea.se the priest." 

This neglected child of the Poet's Muse first appeared, 
" carefully printed from the Author's own manuscript." 
as a little undated sixteen-page chapbook, the first of 
the series of seven issued by . Stewart & Meikle, who 
advertised it in the Glasgow Courier of Thursday. July 
nth, 1799, to be published " on Saturday first." It 
was st)ld at twopence. There were various issues, and 
all are rare, especially the first issue, an uncut copy of 
which — one of the only two known — ^lias changed hands^ 
at twenty guineas. It is entitled " The Jolly Beggars : 
A Cantata, by Robert Bums." I have two later issues 
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Facsimile frontispiece and title page. 

Fron Mr. Davidson Cook's copy— one of the only two known. 


which vary in imprint, and can easily be distinguished 
from the first, by the alteration in title, which is 
expanded to The Jolly Beggars ; or Tattordomallions. 
A Cantata, by Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Poet.** We 
can differentiate by calling these the ** Tatterdernal- 
lion *' issues, and -rioting the change in the ornamental 
design on the title page — can further distinguish the 
two as the Lyre " issue, and the " Fiddle ** issue. 

Before leaving the Twopenny box ** mention should 
be made of two little cluijibooks printed in Edinburgh 
the same year as the Glasgow S(jvcn. Only two are 
recordtid, but more may have been issued. They are 
entitled, ** Elegy on the Year Eighty-Eight *’ and 

Sonnets from the Robbers " — " printed by David 
Willison, Craig's Close, for George Gray, Bookseller, 
No. 3, North ] 5 ridge Street, 1799.** Wliile not, strictly 
speaking, editions of Burns, these two tracts are 
Burnsiana items of siicli interest and rarity, that the 
Burns collector would gladly give half a dozen ordinary 

editions ** for either of tljein. Both contain earl}^ or 
first appearances of Burns poems. 1 know only of two 
copies of the " Elegy.** A copy of the '* Sonnets ** was 
shown at the Burns Exhibition m Glasgow in 1896 
(q.v. Memorial Catalogue, 1898, p. 414). It was loaned 
by Mr. George Gray, then Town Clerk of Rutherglen, 
but its present whereabouts I failed to trace, nor do I 
know of any other copy. 

An item equally rare is Maria Riddell's Biograpliical 
Sketch ** (of Robert Burns), R. Noble, printer, Old 
Bailey, London, n.d., pp. 12, 8vo. Only one copy 
is recorded, which was loaned to the 1896 Burns 
Exhibition by Craibe Angu.s, and is dated in the catalogue 
(1796). In the Craibe Angus sale catalogue (1902, 
item 482), where it is described as " The only copy 
knl>wn ^ exist *' — it is dated 1800. Who secured the 
little treasure at that great dispersal of Burns books, 
is as unknown to me as its present location. 

Another book loaned to the Burns Exhibition by 
Mr. George Gray was a copy (formerly owned by Dr. 


Currie) of " Poems, ascribed to Robert 
Burns, the Ayrshire Bard, not con- 
tained in any edition of his works 
hitherto published,** Glasgow, 1801. 
This is uncut, in the original boards 
with printed paper label on the front, 
and has the exceedingly rare cancelled 
leaf (pp. 53-4). This interesting 
volume — now owned by the writer — 
contains Currie*s book-plate, but un- 
fortunately has no indication of his 
opinion of Stewart's “ thin octavo ** 
which included poems, some of which 
Dr. Currie had deliberately excluded 
from the first collected edition of 
Burns’s Works, edited (atrociously) by 
him, on behalf of the Poet's widow 
and family. 

Currie's first edition, ])rinted in 
Liverpool, and published in four 
volumes dated 1800. is not scare**, 
though nice uncut copies in the original 
boards arc far from common. How- 
beit. it stands as a laiidmaik in Burns 
bibliography, and brings us to the most 
interesting period for Burns rarities -the years 1801-02. 

One of tile rarest of the 1801 inlitions is llu fust 
Montrose one, " printed by I)d. Buchanan ; sold ])> 
him, and by \V. Mortimer, Aberdeen." 01ivi‘r‘s two- 
volume Edinburgh edition of the sanu* year of which 
there arc a number of issues varying in the title ])age — 
is always held to be the fir •if with illusiratinns, but this 
Montrose edition is embellished with many Bewick 
woodcuts — some iruuelv ornamental tail-pieci's, but 
many obviously meant as illustrations. In the Craibe 
Angus sale catalogue it is described as " V'eri’ rare, 
suppressed." It is not noted in Gibson’s " Biblio- 
graphy, r88i,*’ which is also minus any record of the 
tiny two-volume edition dated 1801, published by James 
Robertson of Edinburgh, one of several publisliers of 
unauthorised editions against whom legal pioceedings 
were taken. The Craibe Angus copy was catalogued 
as Very rare, suppressed." The reprint of 1802, noted 
in the " Bibliography," is only moderately scarce. 

TluTe is a Paisley printed one- volume edition, dated 
1801, which is very raie." To the same year belongs, 
according to the Bibliography printed in some of the 
Chambers editions of Burns's Works, an edition 
published by M'Millan, Glasgow. To be dogmatic in 
things bibliographical is very risky, but I think this 
may safely be dismissed as the first " mythical ** edition. 
Chapman tk Lang printed an edition for M'Lelland of 
Glasgow, dated 1801, and probably the ultra-rare 
M'Millan edition originated in the confusion of similar 
names. Chapman & Lang printed the same edition 
for other booksellers, but the only variation is in the 
names on the title pages. They are all rare. 

The rarest of all the t8oi editions is another Glasgow 
one, “ Printed by Thomas Duncan, Saltmarket," of 
which only three copies are known. Of these three 
copies, one is in the Kilmarnock Monument Collection ; 
another is owned by that great Burnsian, Mr. J. C. 
Ewing, the Librarian of Baillie Institution, Glasgow ; 
and the third is in the Murison Collection. Duncan's 
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•edition has a number of poems not to be found in any 
■of earlier date, and would thus, in addition to the lure of 
rarity, seem to have peculiar first appearance " 
interest. In every case, however, these poems were 
•copied from a still more interesting and, biblio- 
graphically, more imj)ortant edition of later date which 
preceded Duncan's volume, to wit, “ Stewart’s Edition 
of Burns’s Poems, including a number of Original 
Poems never before published " : Glasgow, 1802. This 
seemingly impossible feat of an 1801 edition annexing 
poems from on(‘ dated 1802, is explained thus: 
Stewart’s, Duncan’s, and several other editions of that 
period were issued in “ numbers." Stewart began 
publication in t8oi, but did not issue his title page till 
1802 (presumably with, or following his last number — 
the eighth), whereas the title pagt' of Duncan’s edition 
was issued with the first number in 1801 and so dated. 
When Sti'wart's last numbers were found to contain 
some new jxx^ms, Duncan and others appropriated them 
and issued them in the form of an " Apjx'ndix," but 
despite tli(‘ dat(‘ on their title pages Stewart was first. 
It must be stated, however, that the. illustrations of 
Stewart’s edition, the " ]xig(* dinx-tious " of which do not 
fit the pagination, prove that Oliver’s iSoi edition — 
from whence tin' ])lat(\s originatixl — w.is earlier than 
Stewart : so that the " first appearances " in Oliver’s 
volumes hold their ground. 

Other extremely rare editions of Hurns’s r\iems 
are dated 1802, notahh' " Crerar's Edition " in two 
volumes published in Kirkcaldy, in which oiu'e again we 
find the plates of 01 i\er’> edition. Then we have a 
two vohuiK' t8o2 Paish'v (xlitioii, in noting which the 
iSSi Hibliography adds: "This edition was sup- 
pressed, and the Publisher, K. Smith, alias ‘ IVa strae,* 
was fined." Another scarce edition has the iinjx int : 

'■ Dundee : Printed by \\ Ray. 1802." In the same 
yt'ar was j^riiited the first Newcasth' edition, i)rinted by 
M. Angus Son, and avowedly based on Stewart’s 
-edition. The Tvneside edition is by no means common, 
blit it is not so dirficult to find, nor as valuable as the 
Kirkcaldy, Paisley and Dmulet* volumes. 

Following the ricli 1801 2 period. Burns rarities are 
more scattered through the years. The scarce 1804 
Cork fxlilion in two volumes has a misprint in the title 
■t)f some copies of volume two. the Poet’s name being 


printed " Bunrs." Of the utmost rarity is the 1808 
Musselburgh edition of the Poems, and hard after that 
comes the excessively rare first American edition of the 
" Letters Addressed to Clarinda " (Philadelphia ; 1809). 

Skipping a few years, and passing by m;iny editions 
of varying degrees of rarity — among which we linger 
only to mention tw’o printed in Perth in 1813 — we come 
to another year rich in rarities— 1819. To begin with, 
we have " The Poetical Works of Robert Burns " 
(London: Printed for J. Offor. 1819) — a book which 
I have no hesitation in describing, in bookseller's 
parlance, as “ excessively rare." The town of Montrose 
is responsible for no li^ss than thn*e Burns rarities of the 
same year — " The Lyric Muse of Robert Burns," in one 
volume ; " Poetical Works " in one volume ; and " The 
Works of Robert Burns " in two volumes. Another 
treasure is " The Beauties of Burn's [sic] Poems " 
(Falkirk : T. Johnson. 1819). 

Ill tliis same year was published what I take to be 
the rarest of all editions of the Songs of Burns. Tliis 
was published by J. Tliomson, London, and is entitled, 

" Tli(i Songs of Robert Burns, with a Preliminary 
Discourse, in which his ideas of Love are compared with 
those of Solomon, Anricrcon, and Sappho." Sj)eaking 
of a copy of this littJi' book with the long title, given 
to him by Mr. Miirison, Mr. Craibe .Angus in " The 
Printed Works of Robert Burns : a Bibliography in 
Outline, 1899 " (60 coi>ies printed) says : "1 have 

never seen another copy.” There is no copy in the 
British Museum, and 1 assume that the Craibe Angus 
copy is the one now in the Kilmarnock Monument 
Collection — No. iii in tlic 1909 catalogue. Our 
illustration of this very ran' Burns book is from a 
choice copy, uncut, and in original boards with printed 
label on l>ack — one of the greatest treasures in the 
l^urns collection of the writer. The imprint varies 
from the Kilmarnock copy, so that though two, and only 
two copies of this (edition of the Songs are known, of the 
identical issue each volume seems to be unique. The 
" Prelimiimry Discourse" cannot be well known for its 
only other appearance — unless I am mistaken — is in 
anotluT sc arce ])ook called " The Songs and Ballads of 
Robert Burns : inclncling ten never before published : 
with a Preliminary Discourse and Illustrative Pre- 
faces." Loiuloii : Piintt'd for William Clark. 1823. 


ENGLISH BOOKS AND AMERICAN REVIEWERS. 

By Mary Austin. 



Photo by E. 0. Hoppi. M TA. Mary 

Auatin. 


T he item 
wliicli more 
than any other 
has, until the last 
few years, condi- 
tioned tilt' revi(?w- 
ing of European 
books in America, 
is one which 
Europe has least 
appreciated. It is 
that journals of 
opinion have prac- 
ticallv all of them 


been puVdished in the extreme eastiTu edge of the 
United States. This implies not only direct contact with 
European influences but, to a degree hardly understood 
even in America, explicit European sources of opinion. 

No city in the world harbours so many and so diverse 
types of the young Intellectual as New York, drawn 
there more, often than not by the prospect of finding an 
outlet for personal expression denied at home. Youth, 
bumptiousness and general lack of acquaintance with 
American conditions, natural to the immigrant intel- 
lectual of whatever derivation, incline him to critical 
rather than to creative effort. Both the wash to 
constitute his criticism a contribution, and the instinc- 
tive antagonism to immediate American conditions, 
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direct his attention toward the output of the older 
and more familiar civilisation. The journals of opinion, 
always open to writers in whom the necessity for ex- 
pression is stronger than the demand for remuneration, 
afford the happiest hunting-ground imaginable to the 
youthful quest for effectiveness, with the result that 
literary attention not only centres on the foreign 
product, but literary criticism has been in the past 
preponderantly written by those who are, in respect to 
their intellectual experience, foreign to the American 
outlook. With the best will in the world toward the 
country of their election, most of the weekly and monthly 
journals of inteUectuaJ criticism in the United States 
could better be called International than American. 

It is difficult for the English reader to guess anything 
of this from the contributor's list. He might suppose 
than a critic signing himself Ludwig Lewisohn is not 
altogether Anglo-Saxon in his origins, but how would he 
be able to say whether Van Wyck Brooks or Francis 
Hackett were the more recent importation. \Vhat 
he would make of such names as Heywood Broun, 
H. L. Mencken and Wilson FoUett would depend on 
internal evidence wholly. Even with explicit know- 
ledge of intellectual and racial derivations, there would 
be no way. in which the foreign reader could be certain 
that any one of these had ever penetrated the American 
experience any farther west than Philadelphia. Ail 
that any of us would be safe in saying is that these are 
names which determine what will be read with literary 
anticipation by the rest of the country. They are not 
by any means an index of all that will be read, for there 
is a vast reading public in America which knows what it 
likes and has no hesitancy in saying so at the book-shop 
or the desk of the municipal library. There is no 
guarantee that an English book, which has received 
favourable attention at the hands of a New York 
reviewer of international reputation, will receive any 
attention whatever at the hands of the book buyer. 

I am often asked by English writers who have never 
been in the United States, to explain the di&repancies 
between their New York book notices and their 
American royalties, which, it is sometimes necessary to 
assure them, do not arise in the dishonesty of American 
publi^ers. I recall how in Florence, a number of years 
ago, William De Morgan sought me out for the purpose 
of assuring himself that there was no such hidden reason 
for the failure of his publisher’s returns to come up to 
the expectation excited by the extremely favourable 
reviews he had been getting, and the difficulty of explain- 
ing to him that New York has no such relation to the 
rest of my country as London has to England, or Paris 
to France. 

At Prior’s Field last summer where I lectured on 
the pattern of American Literature, Bernard Shaw 
polit^ but himly declined my estimate of his formative 
influence on American th inkin g, on the ground that the 
amount of his American rojralties indicated no such 
vdde acquaintance with his published works as would 
bfi necessary to prove my case. It is true that Shaw 
reaches a large part of his public from the stage, but 
it is even more certain that what goes on in New York 
ia by no means all that is going on in the mind of young 
America. 

I have said that the chief effect of the reviewers with 


recognisable names, is to excite literary expectation. 
But the tenns *' literary ” and " literature " have 
different connotations in the various levels of intel- 
lectual life in America. There is a large class who make 
a distinction in their own mind between literature, a 
taste for which is proper to be inculcated in the 
young, and what is technically known as “ reading 
matter.” 

Literature is something that the New York ciitics 
write about, is supposed to be worthy of all praise but 
rather stiff to get through. Having paid the tribute 
of acknowledgment the average member of this 
class tends to occupy the rest of his time with the 
variety of reading matter that, according to the con- 
tract, is placed " next to ” advertisements in the 
popular magazines. 

Tliere is another and larger class who, by way of the 
proposition that one man’s political preference is as 
important to his country as any other’s, has arrived at 
the conclusion that his literary preference is entitled 
to an equal consideration. To this group literature is 
anything they like to read, and if they like Harold Bell 
Wright or Ethel M. Dell, they have, in a free country 
no hesitancy in saying so. To such as these the n:imes 
of critics have no force, and the standing of writers like 
Wells and Shaw and Galsworthy is exactly as much .as 
penetrates to them through other mediums of publicity 
— the daily news, the stage and the moving |)ictures. 

This class of readers is scarcely appreciated in Europe, 
and has never been treated sympathetically by reviewers 
even in America, which seems to me a mistake. Because 
their lack of interest in what is called literature is not 
necessarily owing to native lack of intelligence or taste. 
Tlie inhibition against the hieratic literary judgment 
is profoundly democratic in its source They object, 
not to reading well written and significant books, but 
to being told ex cathedra which books are significant 
and well written. As a matter of fact, genuine feeling 
for literary distinction does not seem to be any more 
general in England than it is in America. I am con- 
tinually astounded there at hearing American hooks 
praised which will not bear up under expert technical 
criticism, and hearing nothing at all of books that 
represent the best that America has produced. So there 
must be a measure of naturalness in the resistance 
opposed by the masses to the literary dictatorship of 
New York, or any other intellectual capital. 

Another item which stiffens this resistance in the 
general mind, is the association of what is technically 
called literature with ideas subversive of accepted 
political and ethical traditions. Unfortunately for the 
publishers’ lists, these are the elements usually empha- 
sised by the reviewers. Nothing that Shaw has ever 
written has so prejudiced bourgeois America against him 
as the fierce rejoicings of his young disciples in his 
han dling of moral conventions, blinding readers of those 
rejoicings to Shaw’s genuinely prophetic handling of 
ethical realities. 

Finally, there is a dass of book-buyers in the United 
States who will read anjrihing which they can be 
persuaded is good for them — anything, that is, which 
demonstrates its relativity to their conscious, and cm- 
scientious, search for culture. 'This is a characteristic of 
our people too mud) laughed at abroad as a pretension. 
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as a vestigial remainder of Puritanism, as anything but 
what it is — the deep, instinctive movement of Democracy 
toward self-preservation. 

It is only by a high degree of individual mastery over 
the technique of living that democracy can maintain 
itself as a going concern. The only way in which a 
special class can " put anything over " on the masses 
is by a specialised knowledge, just such specialisation 
as is implied in the sacerdotal attitude of the critic. 
So that we have in America a large class, unable of 
themselves to make the necessary distinction between 
an informed and uninformed opinion, regarding the 
whole caste of critics with distrust. 

At the same time this group to whom democracy 
presents itself chiefly as a choice among experts, is 
pathetically eager in its quest for the hieratic marks of 
style and form, as certified by the critics, which deter- 
mine whether or not a particular book is good for them. 

Both these factors — the intellectual semi-detachment 
of New York, which is the source of criticism, and the 
preoccupation of the American public with its own 
successful functioning in the world of life —have contri- 
buted to the excessive attention given to foreign books 
in the past. This is especially the case with authors 
who deal with complexes of the social order. They are 
read in the first place because of the American interest 
in group phenomena, and in the second place because 
they leave the American reader free to contemplate the 
social theory unhampered by the necessity of doing 
anything about it. 


This is the sort of thing that must be taken into 
account by the English author in seeking appreciations 
at the hands of American reviewers. Praise from them 
is no assurance of sales success, unless at the same time 
there is explicit relation of the subject-matter to 
American experience. I do not mean by this that it 
must necessarily be stated in American terms. The 
American public has the capacity for absorbing and 
digesting local colour, to a degree possessed by no other 
country in the world. The element of foreignness in 
English books is far less a barrier to intelligent apprecia- 
tion in America than the foreignness of American books 
is a handicap to English readers. The comparatively 
slow rise of the works of Joseph Conrad to popularity 
has not been due to his unfamiliar backgrounds, but to 
the devotion of the first criticisms of his books to 
qualities of form and style rather than to Conrad's fine 
and genuinely American feeling for the personal adven- 
ture. Even novelists like Violet Hunt and Dorothy 
Richardson, whose work is crammed with English 
intimacies, could be made to sell in America provided 
the critics could be diverted from the feast of technical 
discriminations such books afford, long enough to 
tell us exactly their relation to the great American 
quest. 

As a matter of fact there is an evident purpose on the 
part of the newer organs of literary opinion, such as 
the Freeman and the Evening Post Book Review, as well 
as on the part of the independent provincial centres of 
criticism in the Middle West, to do just that thing. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANUARY, 1922. 

Anfiwers to these competitions (each cm a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

" The Prize I*ag(^” The Bookman, Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton, I.td., \\’arwick Square, J.ondon, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that ('ompetitons II, IV and V arc the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice.- ( ompetitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. -A Prize of One (ioiNEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. A Prize of Half a (Guinea is offenid for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any rcvi(‘W or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
l^referencc will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best photograph of any sccuie or building that 
lias literary associations. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a (Juinea is offered for the 

best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently pTiblished book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 

for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The Bookman (.competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 

BESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER— DECEMBER, 1921. 

j. — ^Thc Prize for the b«'st oriKiiuil Lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Winnifred 
Tasker, of Nythfa, Llandudno, and Margaret 
Brown, of 43, Welldon Crescent, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Middlesex, for the following : 


THE MOOR. 

Oh I never is the road too long, nor is the hill too high 

That is ever climbing nearer to the wonder of the sky ; 

A narrow road and lonely but beyond it lies the moor. 

Where the four winds jill make merry and the soft rain 
drives before ; 

And who could well be lonely though with none to walk 
beside 

*With the four winds wild and wakeful and the grey rain 
for a guide ? 

Who could not well be happy there ? Who is there could 
forget 

The deep silence of the moorland when the sun has slowly 
set ? 

There when the great mist; gather close and melt in clouds 
of rain 

’ I'i.s then to tread the moorland road with joyous steps 
again ; 

For the miles on miles of heather bedewed with jewels 
arc 

.^ud the gay gorse bloom has stolen alb the splendour of 
a star — 

The same that gleams and tret ibles near the dim edge of 
the moor, 

When the twilight plays with shadows and drives them 
all before ; ^ 
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Oh I never is the road too long, nor is the Ixill too high. 
That goes climbing nearer — nearer to the moorland and 
the sky. 

WiNNiFRED Tasker. 

I HAVE THOUGHT. 

I have thought 

There might be little babes in heav’n, whom God had 
broil gilt 

From earth before their dimpled feet should ache ; 

And so He called my mother up to make 
A nursery in heaven for their sake ! 

It has seemerl 

There might be poor old folks in lieav'u, whom God 
redeemed 

From earth by reason of their weariness : 

And so He called niy mother there to bless 
And comfort them with her sweet tcnderiicss ! 

Sweet indeed 

That God Himself slionld call for mother in His need ! 
And sweet to know her lieauty heaven-set ! 

. . . But oh I I wonder, did the Lord forget 
One little child on earth, who needs her yet ? 

Margaret Brown. 

We also select for printing : 

THE TEARS OF COLUMBINE. 

Little tears of Columbine 
Fall about the grass, 

Turn to gleaming milky pearls 
Where her feet shall pass. 

White pearls beneath a pearl -grey sky — 

Yet Columbine has passed them by. 

Little tears of Columbine 
Drop beside the way, 

Turn to diamonds fairy-tossed 
By fairy queens at play. 

Beckoning lure for head and hand — 

But Columbine won’t understand. 

T.ittlc tears of Columbine 
Splash upon the path, 

Grieving sorry little signs, 

Love’s .sari aftermath. 

A rosary of faithless deeds — 

Ah I lolumbine has told her beads. 

(Doris Amy Ibbotson, ui. Lower St. James' Street, 
NewjHUT, Isle of W ight.) 

Though more lyrics liave been n‘ceivi'd in this Com- 
petition than e\'cr Ix/fiuc, the quality is on the whoh; a 
little disappointing. W’e sel(‘et for special -commenda- 
tion the lyrics by Margaret K. .Mcl^^'oy (Cricklewood), 
Enid D. Woolright (Dundruin), <i. Lawrence (iioom 
Regent’s Park), Una Mallesoti (London, W ,), (. A. B. . 
Highgatc), Kathleen Ida Noble (Fonst Rise), Lucy 
Malleson (London, W.) Lorna Yarde Bunyard (Mere- 
worth), Reginald Gray (Darlington), Hilda de Fleury 
(london, S. W\), Eileen Edwards (Hampstead), Margery' 
Constance Nunn (Yiewsley), J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), 
Doris Hertog (Kimberley, South Africa), Mary C. Mair 
(Brondesbnry), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), Dorothy 
Fielding (Folkestone), Miss D. M. James (London, S.W.), 
Constance. Maunsell (Monkstown, Co. Ilublin), Thora 
Stowell (Cairi), Egypt), Miss L. A. Sunley (Chri,st church, 
New Zealand), George Raymond Shea (Margate), Pearl 
Luscher (Rochester, New York), \\\ Maxfield Rogers 
(Wipibledon), Frederic Warner (Auckland, New Zea- 
land), S. R. Noyes (Parys, Orange Free State), Mona 
PiCKSon (Paddington), J. A. Galahad (Portland. Oregon), 
Margaret Florence Hastings (Montreal), Margery Hunter 
Woods (London, W.C.), J. I. Douglas (York), Arthur 
C. Inman (Boston, U.S.A.), Mordaunt Currie (Little 
Baddow), ** The Hermit of Guernsey” (Guernsey), John 
Peterson (Shetland), Floyd Meredith (New York). 


II. — ^Thc Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Gwendoline M. Shaw^ of 
36, Warrington Road, Ipswich, for the following : 

THE SURGEON'S LOG. By Johnston Adraham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

" No sound of hammer or of .saw was there." 

Cowpek, The Wwter Mortiivg Walk. 

W'c also select for printing : 

AN EXGTJSH COTTRSE FOR EVERYBODY. 

By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards.) 

" Oh, the rnasl; beef of Old England." 

R. LF.VEKIDGE. 

(A. C. Marshall, Oakleigh, Corstorphine, Edinburgh.) 

THE WANDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST. 

By AuTiiru Conan Doyle. (Hodder A Stoughton.) 

" Down among the Dead Men." 

Old Song. 

(Beryl M. Colby, St. Hilda’s r()lU‘g(‘, Cheltenham.) 

A MAN FOUR-SQUARE. By William Mactt-od Rai.ne. 
(Jarrolds.) 

" He’ll everything a man of taste 
Could ever want, excc])t a waist." 

\V. S. CiiLHERT, A Disconicntcd Sugar-lirnhn . 

(Phyllis Mooif, W'aldon House, Lansdown Road,. 
Cheltenham.) 

III. — ^I'he Prize of One Guinea for the be.st criticisin 
of our Christmas Symjxisium and sufiph nu^n- 
tary list of poems to be included in the (ioldni 
Treasury’ of the future is aw'arded to (ieoHrey 
H. Wells, of 14, Essich Street, Roath Park, 
Cardili, for the following : 

It is curious to note how four out of the nine contributors 
to this .symposium avoid any definite or in any wa>’ com- 
plete answer to the request, in some ca.ses giving .swee|)iiig 
replies which go quite beyond its .scope. Of the otlieis,. 
Professor Elton confines himself loo much to the i)asi.. 
and gives only names very few of which one would wish 
to dispute : it would have been more interesting liad liis 
list given the titles of individual pKicnis. In my opinion, 
too, poems should be included as poems only, not honi 
any interest they may poissess as manifestations of ilic 
author’s genius, as Professor Walker seems to desire. 
In the following list 1 give certain poems not nicntiom-d 
in the Symposium, but which would certainly ha\f“ to 
be included : 

Belloc — " The Skmth Country.’ 

BROfiKE, Kri’i K'T ’■ The Head, ' " 'riare 'lahiti." 

Bridges, Roulki " London Snow." 

Chi:sterton, (L K. — " J.epanto," " Tlie J’rai.si* of Dust.'* 
Davies, \V. H. — " Tluinderstorms," ' Leisure. " 
l>i: LA Mare-—" A Song of Shadows." 

FLi:r KER, J. E. — " l lie Old Shii»s." 

Grenfeli., J.- “" Into Battle." 

Kipling, Kudvakd " Cities and Thrones and Powers." 
Owen. Wilfred — " Circatcr Love." 

SgiriKE, ]. C.- " To a Bulldog." 

Yeats, \V. B. — " When ^’ou are Old.” 

We also select for imnting : 

Imagination responds with delight to Mr. Monro’s 
picture of a Grand Jury taking charge of the " Bible of 
the Race." The ordinary reatler, without either the grave 
responsibilities or the unique privileges attaching to the 
chosen seven, delights to speculate roiiiul the theme — there 
maybe he also see^s sivcnue.s of despair opening before him. 

Certain names present few di^iciilties : but there are 
many problems connected with living poets. It is good 
to face these although in many cases the final verdict 
cannot yet be given. 

A careful collection made now will be of interest and 
use say in 1970. And after it has been weeded out and the 
real poems safely set in the Golden Book, such an anthology 
will still be of value because representative of a nation's 
feelings : particularly during the years round about the 
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Great War. Already we boj^in to realise that inuch which 
pleased the car or stirred the emotion when tirsl written 
during this stressful time is not wortiiy to attain the 
permanency of the Treasury althougli r)f value to the 
historian of tlie time. 

One or two names not mentioned in Thj: Hookman 
S ynii)osinm come to my iniml, anK)ng tliem l'ni.neis T.cd- 
widge ami Arthur Shearly Cripps. The “ ordinary rtsidor ” 
suggests them humbly. 

(Winifred Bates, ( ieneral B>oys’ Scliool, liridport). 

W(‘ specially conniiend the seven ('oinj^etitors who 
suggest that tin* following should Ik’ added to the 
(iolden Trt‘a,snry : “On an Air of Kaineau ” and 

“ MeiuorN .” by Arthur Symons . “ d’he Hill.” by 

Kiipert Brooke ; “ Wliat is there hid in the heart of 

a Kose,” liy Alfred \o\'(‘s ; “ 'the lMlgili^’e.” l>\ A. E.. 
and “ Dreamy, (iloomy. I'liendly Trees.” by Herbert 
Trench (\. AI. liutterlield, llloid). “ Idlar Tiim .” by 
Alfred \oyes : ” I'or Jt\ er h'mgland,” by I\ii|)er1 Brooke ; 
” The Sh<'})ber(less.” by Mrs. Meynell ; “ Drake’s 
by Sir Henry X(‘wbtdt ; Hai<ly’s Xa.tivity I’oem ; ” 'Ihe 
S('ekers.” by Jolin .Maselield ; “The Old Stoic” and 
“ I-ast Lines.” by Emily Bronti' ; “ Larks,” In* KatJiarine 
'lynan ; ” Into the Twilight.” by W. B. \eats. and 

“ The Idtth' rrineess.” by Ian Stoughton Holborn 
(Jessie laekson. B< vi*rley). ” Into Battle.” by Julian 
('ireiifell, ” Judgment.” by Leslie ( (mison . “ O l-'or- 

tuiiati,” 1)V Hugh I'reston ; “ IXcriing Clouds,” by 

Fraiuas Ledwidge. and ” Home ‘l lioiights in la vantie,” 
by Edward Tennant (S. S. Wright. liromle>'). ” The 
Rainbow,” by Leslie Coulson (A. A. Miller, (irimsby). 
“The Highwaymen,” In* Xoyes ; some of Alase- 
lieUTs barllads and extracts from his ” Reynard the* 

Fox” ; ” Arabia., Hu* Jdsteiicrs ” and “The' Song 

of Shadows,” by W altea* de la Mare ; “ l^^veryone 

Sang,” b\‘ Sii'gfried Sassoon : ” The Gales of Damascus,” 
b\’ Jde( ker ; “'Hie \'agraiit,” l)y John 1 )rink water ; 

‘ File Soldier,” by Js!u])ert Bjrooke ; ” In Alenioriam,” 
by Maurice Baring ; ” Ttu‘ N'oliiiiteer,” by Herbert 

Asquith : and at least oiu' ]H)em each liy Thomas Aloult, 
Rali)h Hodgson, J. C. Scpiire and Muriel Stuart (J. Shaw, 
Harrogate') ” AVlia.t shall 1 l)ring >011 ” and ” We may 
Ne>t Re'sl,” b\' R. ]L A'erne''ele (H ilela IHetche r, Highgatt*). 

Pio JAitria,” by Owen Seaman; “November Skie's,’’ 
by John h'recmari (Kaialeu'ii Rice. 1 larjienden). 

]y. The Lki/i. eu- llAi.r a (iI Im a for the best rexiew 
in not meiie than a, hundred words i^^ awarded 
to ti. (iordon Salniein, of Cleadon. ( anterbury, 
for the folleiwmg ; 

rilE Sl!:ci<i:r Vlc rOKN’. Hv Sn i’ni N M( Kknn.x. 
(l-liitrliinson ) 

111 the last volinm* ot “ The Sensaticuialihts ' we arc 
given a. judicious comnie'nt em tlie after-resiilts of the 
war. All the characters are deftly drawn, and though 
Ivy Maitland is an unsatisfactory snlistitnte for the un- 
principled Ikirbaia Neave in tlie earlier book, wc are 


consoled by the further <levelo|)nient of Erie Fane, who 
passes iinscatlied through silnations that, in the hands 
of a less cajiable novelist, would be pcriJously near the 
nndignilieil. It is a book broadly conceived, written with 
perfect ( raftsmanslh]), and one that, though its warning 
is iinein})hasised, must make us fear a little for the future' 
gtMKTatiou. 

W'e also select f(»r printing ; 

lllh: GIHCM WHITK SOt'IH. 

I5v Hckhi.ki (L I'ominc,. (1 )iickvvortli.) 

An undercurrent of truest human nature sways the 
writer, and Mr. Fronting is as delicati' in his literary ex- 
prcvssion a.s lu' is inagnitic cut in his ])li()togra[)hi(' studies. 
The |f»n(‘ waste is ]>ortrayefl with a. nature lover’s appre- 
ciation of th(* coiiK'dies and tragiMlics of life that makes 
one realise that not alone in the lu'art.s of boys and girls 
will that s])irit f)f adxamtnrf' lx* fostered, whieh the author 
cherishes as his rt^ward ; hkmi and women will read from 
covi'i* to <'o\'er with ])ride that so glorious a heritage is 
theirs. 

(Reginald Alav, Od* ^Varwick Street, Ecclestoii Stjuarc.) 

THL IDEAS Oh EI.\STE]N S I HKOKA'. 

P>N- Pkomssok j. H. 'I'uikkjno. (Methuen.) 

Then* an* niaiiy p('o])I(‘ who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of the seepuMu (' of ideas involved in the theory of Kckativity, 
in ordt'r that they may iorm a.n ojiinion, and be “ in the 
swii.n “ of th(* inodiTTi controvt'Tsy ov(?r h'instein’s theory. 
'I'his book jiresents the theory of Relativity in an under- 
sta.n(lal)l(‘ and logical form. The author has endeavoured 
to show how E-insli.'in arrivtnl at his dcMlnc tions, and how 
th(‘ facts of physiiail cwperieiua.', logically treated, yield: 
tin* tlieory of Relativity ; and in a sinqilc?, concise manner, 
(‘Xplains the.' results. It is a. book which will be welcomed 
by many. 

(Enid Blyton, jp Oakwood Avenue, Beekeiiham, Kent.) 

W’e seli'ct for special commendation the reviews by 
A. R. Alac'lMiail (( ambridge ), Helcm Louise ]h'll (Man- 
c'bc'stcT), .\. B. Loiigbottom (Derby), Winifred V. 
Kiioeker (h'olkc'stoju'i . John iliiglu's (London, S.W^), 
Lily tiarland (Stic'iLtliaiii), ]>. X Saxelhy (.Manchester), 
('hristine .M. Loeock (Ihiriiham oii-Sc'a), W'iiiifred 
Barrows (tin at .Mah’ern), J. A. Jc'iikiiis (Liverpool),. 
AlalK'J J{tehells (Wallasey), (■. Smyth (Th)urnrmouth), 
ti. AL Elwood ((irimsby), B. Noel Saxelhy (Alanchester), 
A. AL ( ounl ("King’s Lynn), X. M. Biillerlield) Ilford), 
AL H. Jkulds (( iateshead) . Xaney lattlejohn (London,. 
W’.), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), JL Van Thanl, 
juiir. (Swiss ( Dttage), T'ranc is Diydc n (Ruislip), Harold 
Gross (Dudley), Gerald McAlichacd (Birmiiighaui), A. E. 
(lowers (HavcThili), Edith Robin (Jamdon, W'.). 

A\ — The J’kizi: or Om-; Vkak's SrnsrRiPTioN to The 
Bookman is awarded to Sidiu'v J. (ireen, of 
Joi, Twiekeiiham Road, Leyloiistone, E.ri. 


GERTRUDE PAGE. 

By W. H. Chesson. 


W HEN a great musician wrote of ” that brutal 
collection of units which poets call the crowd " 
he largely increased the number of ” mute inglorious 
Miltons,” but was very far from supplying a phrase to 
fit the multitudes who live along such lines of imagina- 
tion as are laid clown for them by Gertrudt? Page. The 
coloured jackets of her novels lie around me as I write. 
They show me the unprincipled politician about to kiss 
the incorruptible lady journalist, the heroic fugitive 


widow watching her country’s wily foe from the Cornislv 
coast, Hilary the huntress waving aloft tl.e fox’s brush, 
the Rhodesian police officer looking with immutable 
nobility into a world where his heart’s hope was 
killed and reborn, and others (the children of Gertrude 
Page's brain are numerous and the jacket artists are 
industrious). The characterisation and incidents of her 
novels, and tlie Rhodesian local colour of several of 
them, have effected a sale of at least two million copies ; 
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and the readers implied in that number are probably 
more numerous than the entire population of the land 
of shamrocks and ^illelaghs. Yet when we examine 
the principles and qualities illustrated by her books, 
the shining of unselfi^ love and of loyalty to spiritual 
ideals precludes us from poking fun at the tyranny of 
Duty over even a Don Juan of fifty. Several novelists 
would be severely handicapped if the law were to cease 
to interest itself in the b^aviour or misbehaviour of 
fictitious beings, because though expert in what is 
timidly termed " suggestiveness,' ’ they haven't much 
more courage for explicitness than 
the rhyming biographer of the 
" young lady of Joppa who came 
a Society cropper.” Gertrude Page, 
however, could not possibly be 
affected in the fundamentals of her 
popularity by any liberation of 
lusdousness, because she instinct- 
ively chooses to place an altruistic 
will before an attractive form and 
possesses at least a partially | 
awakened cosmic consciousness 
which, although it betrays her into 
some rhetorical absurdities, makes 
her weigh more in the scales of 
philosophy than those perpendicular 
earthworms, however clever, who 
find some mean comfort in be- T 

littling humanity and ignoring 
evidences around them of the 

l 

rapport between the divine and the PkotobyKattPngnai. 
human. 

Gertrude Page, who can afford to dispense with the 
" professional ” Miss, especially as in private life ^e is 
Mrs. Alec Dobbin, informs me that I was her earliest 
critic. The first to whom she confided her literary 
ambition was, 1 think, the ” Ans ” to whom she inscribed 
a penetrating study of London life entitled ” Winding 
Paths." " Ans ” was a government clerk in the same 
department as one of her closest friends, a sister of mine 
who was harried by one malady after another into an 
early grave. The combination of spiritual and ph3rsical 
beauty presented by " Ans " still haunts my memory, 
and her marriage, after an abnormally long engagement, 
was the only event of the kind which I witnessed <with 
a comphmentary reverence at all compilable with that 
which I should have felt if I had seen the wedding of 
those suUime creatures of fancy, ” Jo ” Lathom and 
J'ack Desborough, who live in " Where the Strange 
Roads Go Dovm " and " Follow After.” It was 
Ans who brought me into postal contact with Gertrude 
P^[e, then living at Woburn Sands, who had written a 
novel at the age of sixteen and possessed courage and 
inspiration enough to carry her for ten years up the 
hill called Difficulty to the thrones wh$re the best 
sellers rit out of the draoj^t in the heaven of success. 
My fair correspondent wrote a firm, flowing and legible 
l^d. She received criticism with unfailing courtesy 
nnd discussed it thoroughly. It .was not easy to read 
■every word of " Madge,” " Queen Mab " and ” Proud 
. £vel3m,'' but it was impossible for me not to feel that 
.'^e author was one of those people whose creative power 
fiiittst, if favoured by industry, project some irresistibly 


charming person into that public dreamland termed a 
novel. As a matter of fact such a person was already 
sketched in one of the early MSS. which I was 
privileged to see. The public knows her as Hilary, 
the lovable tomboy in ” 'The Great' Splendour,” a novel 
now in or beyond its 22Sth thousand. 

To make a long story short, after hearing " No ” in a 
sufficient number of keys and variations to have dis- 
suaded Bruce’s spider from pursuing its architectural 
labour, Gertrude Page became a contributor to' the 
Girl’s Own Paper, but she was still far from the day 
when ” Gleanings from the Writings 
of Gertrude Page ” (1920) would not 
have sounded to a cjmic a little like 
a "spoof” compilation. Years 
passed and I woke up one morning 
to find Gertrude Page famous, but 
the first books bearing her name 
which I examined did not impress 
me as adequately representing a 
great reputation, though one of 
them was " The Edge o’ Beyond,” 
which has been successfully drama- 
tised. Hans Andersen was a genius, 
but the assumption of the human 
voice by everything whose speech 
would be convenient or poetically 
pretty at any particular moment in 
\ > his and other fairy tales, is noxious 

to the vitality of a different order of 
literature. For instance, if the 

Gertrude Page. Gertrude 

Page in “ The Edge 0’ Beyond," " In 
the house a little child lies dead,” I am shocked. But 
if he adds, like her, " The grass left off playing, and 
stood petrified,” I perforce wonder if the child is more 
real than the grass. Real poetry triumphs by the tc.st 
of truth ; sentimentality is merely exposed. Perhaps 
Mark Twain was cruel in classifying a variety of 
sentimentality as " hogwash,” but there should be 
something terrifically sobering to sentimentalists in the 
mere knowledge that such an appellation exists. 

When, aided by the courtesy of Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, I made a general survey of Gertrude Page’s 
literary achievements, I found several which could 
only be the handiwork of a writer of admirable creative- 
ness. Named in order of merit they are " The Great 
Splendour,” " Paddy-the-next-best-thing,” "^i^ere tjhe 
Strange Roads Go Down,” with its sequel, " Fd|||hr 
After ” : and it is worth noticing that they are all 
dedicated to people to whom she would obviously wish 
to give of her best. Another noteworthy optes consists 
of the volumes, "Jill's Rhodesian Philosophy” and 
" Jill on a Ranch.” 

To conclude, the eulogy of G^mde Page may be 
thus pronounced : — Having a brave, unconventional 
nature, with a passionate love of open spaces and a 
lavish gift of humour, she was haunted by images of 
Munsome, prankish girls loved by men of monumental 
constancy or indeflectible ardour. At the same time, 
wideawake, from girlhood up, to the activities of the 
selfish and sensual, lihe was prepared to beguile her 
readers into a fictitious world not too unlike fact to be 
plausible. Fearlessly studious of the geography of the 
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'Soul's heights, she is, from a hedonistic and imaginatively 
optimistic point of view, repellently enamoured of 
sorrow, but everybody knows that if a man by losing 
•eyesight obtains insight, there will be people clever 
•enough to say that physical blindness was an excellent 
thing — for him. She has an astonishing command of 
•dialogue, and when her sense of humour is operative 
<which is of course ve^y often) one forgives her the lack 
of constructive power which causes that nimble but 
•creaky-shoed fairy Coincidence and the Being whom 
novelists call Fate to come to her assistance. If it be 
incumbent on a great author to write consistently good 
English, her falls are truly terrible from the viewpoint 
of a stylist. Tliere is a solemn and eloquent passage in 

The Rhodesian ” where “ infinite hunger ” both 

lies as a germ in every human heart ** and " stands 
serene and steadfast as the Rock of Ages ” ; if I had 
written it the doctor would have been at my bedside 
next morning. It is curious how the power of gripping 
the imagination with no other aid but words does not 
necessarily accompany an even ordinary regard for the 
purely literary aspect of a book. And yet the many 
rhetorical flights in Gertrude Page's books do not leave 
the reader on the ground waiting for tumbles. No, 
they carry him with the author, however reluctantly, 
because her terrestrial idealism is singing in their 
rhythms. 

Cynthia Stockley and F. E. Mills Young are con- 
temporary names in South African literature which 


signify more perhaps to a purely artistic valuer of 
fiction than Gertrude Page, but it would be a very rash 
detractor who should deny the great merit of Gertrude 
Page’s Rhodesian books. Her husband and she turned 
a large tract of wilderness into “ perhaps the most 
successful and beautiful ranch in Rhodesia." She has 
studied with humane eyes, not too quick to smile, both 
black and white races. She knows and sympathises 
keenly with the problems of the lonely wife execrably 
waited on by erratic and odoriferous piccanins under 
conditions where the fleas are numerous, cookery a 
pathetic art, and the husband much more of a sports- 
man than a sympathetic companion. But she has the 
pioneer’s appreciation of the scenic and atmospheric 
charms which are proof against occasional lions, baboons 
and cobras, but not against the stationary incubus of 
innumerable tedious streets and the swarms of covetous 
rivalries that feverishly throb in them. At home in 
Yorkshire, Ireland, Rhodesia, she can make her people 
live in any British setting, and who would not like to 
live with such people as Paddy Adair, Basil Hope, 
Hal Pritchard and my pet Hilary ? In this age of 
deceit, when people have to be coaxed by legal falsehood 
into taking an extra hour of sunlight into their working 
day and when Romeo and Juliet have degenerated into 
people who " give the glad eye ** and " get off with ’’ the 
opposite sex, it is a treat to read of such womanliness 
and manliness, such loyalty and generosity, as flourish 
in the works of Gertrude Page. 


flew Books. 


MAX BEERBOHM MEETS HIMSELF.* 

Just tea years ago it was my privilege to make a .survey 
in these pages of the works, literary and pictorial, which 
Mr. Max Beerbohm liad by then presented to a grateful 
though select public. In a special article entitled *' Max 
Beerbohm : or Art and Semolina,’' I, in ordinary parlance, 
gave *' great, though not quite unstinted praise, to a 
delightful satirist and caricaturist. But “ ordinary par- 
lance ” was wrong. It was no case of giving. It was 
Hands up ! ” At the point of the pistol of Mr. Beerbohm ’s 
talent I was powerless, yielding my admiration at discretion 
an<l to force majeure. And now Fate— is it a good 
•editor ? or are they one and the same thing ? — has put 
into my hands at the very moment that Mr. Beerbohm 
| 3 ^ents his latest pistol at my head, a weapon of offence 
and defence. 

Let me deal with this weapon first, since it has been 
sharpened in the most sporting wa’^* by Mr. Beerbohm 
liimsclf. In a foreword to “ Max Beerbohm in Per- 
spective,'’ the author, Mr. Bohnn Lynch, <piotes a letter 
from Mr. Beerbohm deprecating Mr. Lynch’s intention of 
writing the book at all, but begging liim, if he is really 
determined, not^' by dithyrambs to hasten the reaction of 
critics against ” him. ” My gifts are small,” he adds. 

I’ve used them very well and discreetly, and the result is 
I’ve made a very charming little reputation. But that 
reputation is a frail plant. Don’t over-attend to it, 
gardener Lynch 1 Don’t over-drench and deluge it 1 
The contents of a quite small watering can will be quite 
enough.” That is a,, pathetic appeal I And what has 

• “ A Survey.” By Max Beerbohm. 25 s. (Heinemann.) — 

Max Beerbohm in Perspective.” By Bohiun Lynch. 10 s. 6d. 
^Heinemann.) 


been Mr. Lynch’s response ? Practically he has ignored it. 
Dithyrambs at which Dionysos himself would have blushed ! 

” I'he Caricature of the King of Spain is a spiritual carica- 
ture of the highest quality.” Watering cans charged with 
rose-water enough to suffocate the reputation of a far 
greater than Mr. Beerbohm. “lie touches the heights of 
imaginative writing.” Let me hasten to say that Mr. 
Lynch doe.'^ make a show of adverse criticism from time 
to time, but that I fiml his blame as unconvincing as his 
praise. That is a disservice to Mr. Beerbohm — and to his 
select public. Bui I think that the method of this book 
will do Mr, Lyncli's hero even greater disservice amongst 
the general public whom we desire to be his admirers. In 
picking the plums out of Mr. Beerbohm’s delightful mixed 
puddings Mr. Lynch has outdone Little Jack Horner him- 
self, implanting them not in his own particular craw but 
in a most indigestible pudding of his own making. 

But what I am really angry about is the eiiect that this 
book has had upon myself. It has rendered me actively 
critical just when 1 should have liked to be peacefully 
thankful. For let me at once say that ” A Survey, by 
Max Beerbohm.” had it had no precursors and had there 
been no Mr. Lynch, would have proved to me a very 
exquisite feast. Indeed, was so doing, until 1 began to sip 
Mr. Lynch’s sweet champagne. Followed indigestion, 
flatulence and odious comparison, urged on thereto, my 
weapon sharpened, as I say, by another sentence in Mr. 
Beerbohm’s letter quote<i above. ” Years ago,” he writes 
to Mr. Lynch, ” G. 1^. S. in a light-hearted moment called 
me ' the incomparable.' Note that I am not incomparable. 
Compare me ! ” Well, 1 take up the challenge, compelled 
by my admiration for Mr. Beerbohm. and proceed to com- 
pare him with his greatest rival —himself. Mr. Beerbohm 
is a national institution and too precious to allow me to 
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hold my hand now that I am fully roused. The whip will 
hurt the wieldcr of it more than it wdll hurt the boy. That 
it will not harm the last is the schoolmaster’s humble 
prayer. And that I am not embittered, or even “ reacted ” 
upon by Mr. T.ynch’s dithyrambs, let me prove by 
quoting from one of my most cherished possessions — a 
letter which Mr. Becrbohm wrote to me ten years ago, in 
which as will be seen he most delightfully and good- 
humouredly “ reacted ” to my banter at his use of exotic 
words. The closing sentence of my article ran, “ 1 myself 
have had no personal intercourse Avitli Mr. Becrbohm. 
True I T once wrote him a letter. But he never answered 
it ! ” This was his reply : 

“ I have received to-day Tuk T3c)()1vMan. and hy the last 
paragraph of your essay T feel myself absolved from that harsh 
law of hterary hygeine [sir] x^hich inveridecd forbids a person 
praised in a pubiic print to write and thank the praiser. Let 
there be, on this occasion, no secernment between critic and 
artist. For once I will be neither impcniioii.s nor implected. 
Utterly apolaustic, I write tr> thank yon for your most witty 
and delightful essay and to say — no, really I can't say how ttniQh 
pleasure it has given me. Having said, or rather not .said this, 
I am brought sharply back face to face with that liberating 
last sentence of yours. When did yon write to me ? I am sure 
1 never received the letter. And thus this letter 1 am writing 
is to be taken as an answer to tme which fate unkindly 
intercepted.'* 

That is a charming letter and no one could write un- 
graciously after it. but none but a coward could hold his 
hand because of it. T trust I shall not hit the harder 
because my hand is in with beating Mr. Lynch. And my 


remarks must be confined to the caricatures, inferior though 
I think them as a whole to Mr. Beerbohm’s writings, 
because that is the task 1 am set. Now 1 am convinced 
that it is nonsense to say that Mr. Becrbohm is only com- 
pelled to his art by " the joyous discomfort of a procreant 
mind ” (the phrase, far from pretty, is Mr. Lynch’s) and 
that he is an inspired artist, quite unurged by external 
forces (also Mr. Lynch). He appears to me, quite on 
the contrary, to be much more human than that. He is 
the present day analogue of Dagonet, Killigrew and Archie 
Armstrong, who, irresponsible in theory, yet had to keep 
a shrewd look-out on their audiences. But his is a prouder 
position than theirs, for he is not merely the jester of a 
Court but of a People, and unless he continues to jest 
his occupation is gone. Which brings me to a comparison 
of the volume before me with those that have preceded 
it. One thing is of course self-evident (and Mr. Lynch 
has rightly iKDinted this out), that in the technique of 
drawing Mr. Beerbohm is advancing. Unfortunately 
ttH liniipie is not what wc are out for. What we w'ant in 
Mr. lieerbohm is satirical inspiration, the lasJi of the 
wdiip. For a whipper-in-chief is as nece.ssar)^ to our 
fallen humanity as a public executioner and infinitely 
harder to find. There are. I admit, fine pieces of satirical 
fun in this volume, notably " Mr. Lytton Strachey trying 
to see with Lord Melbourne's eyes," " A Study in Tempta- 
tion.’ Unison.” " Mr. Hewlett being pbotogra])he(l 
Blame the Cloth,” " Sir Philip Sassoon,” " An F'niguia 
in lo-io. " Sir Claude Phillips ' going on,’ ’’ " I he Old 
Adam,” A Chill," " The Cecils Cross Over,” ” The 
King of Spain," " Lord Spencer,” and above 
all, " Somewhere in the Pacific,” enough 
to make any other Jester’s reputation, and 
ensuring, I trust, a vast sale for a delightful 
book. 

But there is not the jiriceless crnc^lty that 
informs the far more faulty drawings in " The 
I^Jet’s Comer,” the caricatures in the Tatlcr 
and other papers before the war, and the ]*re- 
Kajduielile scries not yt‘l ])ul>lislu‘d. I have 
no doidU that Mr. Beerhohm (eels, as Mr. 
Lvneh suggests, more kindl\ towanls his 
fellows as he a<lvam:es in years. But I submit 
that kimniuc'^s is out of ])lace at the WJii]>ping 
Stock or at the (’tallows. We neinl to have 
onr babies, (»ur naughtinesses, our insim erities, 
oiir contcmptihilities, liealen, if neeils be 
clucked, out of us. ,\nd .Mr. Beerbolim lias 
rightly (with the Hangman) obtained Hie 
charter for the doing of it. houbtJess to a 
kind-luMried man jack Ketch’s was a j»ainful 
lui.'^incss, lint he w'ent tlirough with it manfully. 

I do beg of Mr. Beerbohm not to give up his 
whij) hut to beat us wutli gusto, although — 
in the seilusion of Kajiallo he may weej) at 
the sad necessity. l>o, Mr. Beerbohm, go on 
" being rude " (your own wonls). You can 
" charge the scroll ’’ w'ith jmnishinent better 
than anyone. Leave to us (and our spiritual 
advisers) the mastering of our fate. That is 
my message. 

I am fuliy aw'are that I may be chfirgcd with 
ungraciousness in looking a gift horse — and a 
magnificent oTie 'in the mouth, when 1 should 
have been on liis bju:k enjoying a gallop. But 
that mu.st be risked. • 

I.,ct me, in conclusion, make such amends as 
are pos.sible l>y heartily recommending all who 
liave, or have not, twenty-five shillings to- 
sj)arc to become possessed of this latest 
product of Mr. Beerbohm's delightful pencil, 
fully assured (for in these bad times we^ 
must keep an eye on the market) that the- 
time is not far distant when it will command 
a most satisfactory premium. 



Mom Beeebohm. •• -fhe Cecils'CroM Over/ 

From A Survey " (Helnemann). 


G. S. Layard. 
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SUCCESS* 

Probably no two persons would agree in dealing with so 
diflicult a theme as “ Siux'.css,” since o])inions as to what 
constitutes success in this world differ as widely as the 
polos. Give one man a book, n ynpe. and a lireside, and he 
is ])erfectly happy ; to another— nm.ybc his own br(jther— 
such a fate would spell l>oredoni intolerable, (iivc* one 
man a stout ship well found in stores, Antiirctic seas, and 
the, ice-blink in front of him, and he begins in enjoy life; 
another finds his choicest hours controlling financial oper- 
ations in a mahogany ii.i)point(^(l office. ],orfl Beaverbrook 
cleverly edges away from this jaobleni of definitions by 
cidmitting tliat he writes for the young man whose* aim it is 
to “ get on in biisinc.ss -to make money. “ It is the 
first /lo.ooo which counts,'' he s;iys calmly, taking our 
brciatli away and making our ik'sh creep avjiricioiisly. 
“ Tliere is the real struggle, the test of character '* (we 
beg to disagree there!) “and the warraiitv of success. 
Youth and strength are given to ii.s to use in that first 
struggle, and a man must feel those early deals right 
down to the pit of his stom:j.ch if lie is going to be a great 
man of business. They nnist shake the v(?rv fibre of his 
being as the conception of a great picture shakes an artist.” 
Ah dear I Not to all of ns is it given to shake the golden 
ajiyiles from the tree w'ith such delightful ease ; but then, 
very luckily, not all of us want to. “ Shelley luul genius/' 
says Lord Beaver brook, “ but he would not have been a 
success in ^ValI Street." That is just flu* yioint — he didn’t 
want that sort of success, so Iht* iirgninent must fail when 
s)>ecific instaiH^es arc given in this vein. 

Having underscored oiir most pertinent comment, we 
may proceed to admit that much of l,ord J^caver brook's 
advice to young men who desire riches, and tlic sense of 
|.)owcr which they find in great possessions, is invaluable. 

“ What arc the (pialities which make for success ? " he 
asks. “ They are three : Judgment, Industry, and 
Health, aiul pcrluajis the greatest of these is judgment.’* 
His chapters entitled " Moderation,” “ Arrogance,” “ Cour- 
age.” “ Panic “ Deiu'cssion “ and “ Calm ” arc admirable 
essays in miniature, though, according to the scheme of 
the book, wc arc aware that always the eye is on “ the 
main chance.” Vet after all, and in S])ite ui the finest 
advice of business magnates, is it possible to turn a young 
man into a money-making organism ? We wonder; and 
we wonder again if it is wtu th while. Some few are “ made 
that w.iv ” : they can no niore^ ht;I]> making money than 
a ])oet can help writing, or an artist ludp painting ; it is 
simplv their form of self-exjirc.ssion. For the rest of u.s, 
we go about oiir various lawful occa.sions, making a little 
money by the way. and are passably happy ; and, by 
leave of Lord Beaver brook, we are in the great majority, 
and so do not lack for companionship and comradeship, 
and the gentle arts that to us make life worth living. Let 
us then leave it at tliat, and be content with Sueee.ss *’ — 
as we pretc:' it. 

Wilfrid L. Randkll. 


VISIONSt 

It is a (piart.(M* of a. eentury since " God ami the Ant ” 
made its aiipearancc, the first in a la ...arkable scries of 
little books with which Mr. Con Ison Kcrnahan took the 
town by storm. One might perhaps put it more correctly 
by saying he took the worhl by storm ; for those books 
sold by hundreds of thousands and were Irauslatetl into 
nearly a score of languages. 'Lhey furnished themes for 
many pulpits ; they were amazingly ])o]Mdar, yet the 
critics crowned them with praise ; nearly everylxidy read 
them, and those who did not could not help hearing about 
them. When such an instant and far-reaching success 
comes to any man, the prophets naturally shake their 
heads and say it won’t last ; you remember how one of 

• ” Success.” By Lord Beaverbrook. js. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

t " Visions Old and New.” By Coiilson Kernalian. 5B. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 



Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 


them — quite a distingnished one — said that because- 
Dickens's fame had gone u]i like a rocket it was bound to 
come down like the stick. No enthusiasm can, of course, 
keep up its first white heat for good ; generally it cools 
rapidly, is presently lost in the blaze of a new enthusiasm 
and forgotten, or recollected only as a past scn.sation, 
A happier fate seems to have been reserved for Mr. Kerna- 
han. New movements have come, and dazzled and 
deafened us, and gone ; tfie modern world has advanced 
so immeasurably that it is .sometimes .said to have out- 
grown nearly all its interest and belief in that faith 011 
which those booklets of Mp. Keniahan arc founded. Yet 
wdicii they were collected a few years ago into one volume, 
entitled “ Visions,” a new public was ready for them, 
and their vogue still <:outinuing, they have now been re- 
issued again, with additions, as “ \Tsions Old and New.” 

^'ou w'ill appreciate the full significance of this if you 
can recall some of the many books that met with soine- 
tliing of the same recejition in the latter years ot last 
century^ and have already gone into the wallet in which 
Time carries on his back alms for oblivion. Their lives 
were so short pcrha]js because they appealed to some 
passing taste that was soon to grow" old-fashioned and die ; 
and Mr. Kcrnahan has aj>pealed to those deeper, more 
abiding human interests that are too fundamental ever 
to change more than siiperticially, and too old ever to be 
old-fa.shioncd. These stories and sketches of his are a 
dreamer’s interpretations of the mystery of life and death 
and the secrets that lie beyond the grave ; he sees through 
the shows of things to the indw'elling spirit, and finds 
light in the dark places, order in ayiparent chaos, and 
God ruling where there had seemed to be notliing. He is 
not so much concerned w-ith vindicating the teachings of 
Christianity as wdth vindicating the teachings of Christ. 
He is a visionary, and puls into parables and poignantly 
imaginative allegories the truth as it reveals itself to him, 
the spiritual philosophy ho has drawm from musing on tlie 
laws and character of Christ and the light that is in His 
words. They are still, as they were a quarter of a century 
ago, tracts for the times, w^ritten with a profimnd sincerity, 
a creative imagination and a simplicity and quiet beauty 
of thought and expression that make them imicpie among 
literature of their kind. Their spiritual insight, their 
me.ssage of hope will comfort and strengthen many in these 
years of sorrowdul memories ; no finer sermons w'cre ever 
preached, nor any that were less like what arc commonly 
called such. 

F. H. L. 
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THREE POETS* 

They are not new writers, these three ; but there is a 
certain novelty beyond the day of publication in their 
latest contributions to poetry. And it is more marked 
because of vivid difierences of style that serve to enhance 
their intrinsic individual qualities. 

Mr. Clifford Bax has written other verse-books, artistic 
and fantastic, but he never wrote before as he has done 
in "The Traveller's Tale," which is a kind of modem 
Pilgrim’s Progress, written from the psychological aspect 
of the world. That world is viable ; and he sets out to 
explore it, and in a pilgrim sense to save it for its very 
life's sake and for his own : 

'* Thought by thought 
I build up long-lost memories of the world, 

Of slqr and sun, cities and trees and men *’ — 

At length the subtle shell of the ego that holds him breaks 
asunder, and he finds himself and discerns the over-soul of 
the sensual world and the hope of its deliverance. But 
the way is long for this traveller. Child of the ages, he 
begins far back in time. He is a primitive savage in the 
first episode of this ages-long intermittent epic ; next 
he is reborn into a Babylonian house, and a magician 
shows him man’s seal of death and red escape. Then 
again it is the volcanic force of love, or the collision of 
empires when Chosro6s was king of kings, that cross his 
experience. The last episode but one brings him nearer 
home — to a Cotswold town — ^where he is a parson without 
divinity to guide him ; and last of all cGmes the voyage 
that leads him to the glimpse of the blest region, and the 
final deliverance. It is a cleiir conceived fable of man’s 
time on earth and his destiny, and the manner of its telling 
is subtle and often eloquent. Where I think it suffers most 
as poetry is from the writer’s determination to realise his 
epic theme subjectively, first of all, and to make the 
poetic idea secondary to it. 

In his book of " Music ’’ Mr. John Freeman is often 
narrative too. In one poem, " St. Bartholomew," he has 
used that noblest of old London churches as another time- 
talisman to prove the eterna 4 heritage, and he might 
almost appear to be writing a sequence to Mr. Bax’s book. 
He recalls the past ; the ancient wildness i.s restored, and 
Smithfield is fields again : 

. . . So with uncertain tread 

From crumbling stone to stone silent I stepped. 

There ii\ a shallow valley the ruin spread. 

And unimprisoned there the clear Fleet slipped, 

A gleaming rivulet with whispered rushes.” 

Men and women, they are all gone. But one old man 
he recovers from time, who discovers the secret of the 
dreams of mortal men looking for their etefhity, an# 
the night looking for the stars and the dawn of day. The 
old man's invocation at the close is impressive : 

" O thou lost Muse, or silent or unseeing 

Whbm Spring hath lacked and languicl Winter wanted, 

Tliee have the rivers mourned, and the winds fleeing 

Moan^ after, thro' forsaken cities haunted 

In all their wreck by mute pale memories." 

The harmonising finale comes from the organ, heard above 
the noises of street and market outside, as they bring back 
reality to the dreamer. This is grave music, with the 
immemorial church informing it, as if Rahere were finding 
a voice. But in tha book are many fresh and delightful 
melodies along with the organ fugues and sequences, as 
in the song of the Black Poplar : 

" Black poplar-boughs are bare, and comb 

With their shaip spines the stooping cloud. 

Rain falls in gusts, like the torn foam 
When the west wind is loud." 

in the ghostly tune : 

^ " Now the pied spaniel whines," 

in which an arrested melody calls up the death-chamber 
illusion! "^ith the dog’s dread of the unknown for cue. 

‘ • ** The Traveller’s Tale.’* By Clifford Bax. 6s. .(Oxford : 
]glackweU) — " Music : Lyrical and Narrative Poems." By 
TolHi Freeman. 7a. 6d. (Selwyn # Blount.) — Orchard and 
Vinoyatfi-’* By V. S^kville-West. 6s. (John Lane.) 


In other pages it seems doubtful why Mr. Freeman called 
his book " Music." At times he even seems afraid of it and 
puts in clamorous discords and cart-wheel cadences. For 
instance, after the rare image of a cry that kept sounding 
like new snow falling upon deep, soft snow, he writes : 

" Last the wrangling hushed. 

And I stepped light 4 er, and unfearful brushed 
Sharp spiny bramble through and pale uncurling frondage 
crushed." 

There is worse than this in the poem called " The Harp," 
which begins : 

" I the Muse am." 

It is hard to believe some passages of it came from the 
same song-smithy as the sonnet on " Change " and the 
best l3rrics of Book I. 

Miss Sackville-West has another mode altogether. She 
does not so much seize upon things as let them seize upon 
her; and then as it were by sheer lyrical good-luck her 
joyous thoughts follow. Her spirit is confessed in her 
quatrains to Eve, for whom she built a castle in air : 

** A windy palace most fantastical. 

Whose halls stood full of light and resonance," 

or in those of her cycle of " Insurrection " : 

" Yet much is merry in men's moods diverse, 

I am no mystic, I, that I should preach ; 

With lips string-drawn as tight as miser's purse. 
Dispense their wisdom by my scrannel speech." 

Valiancy, great gaiety, a touch of defiance, and then a 
sure sense of the pity of death : all these are in her intrepid 
individual verse. She can paint a landscape in three lines ; 
she can do a mad-song, remembering Herrick ; she can 
make ghosts of the Leopards at Knole. Her book is a 
tonic for a moody reviewer on a December afternoon who 
would give liis ears to have written the passage from a 
Wealden Diary on a January clay, or her Arcady in 
England. 

But all three books, adjusted as they are to different 
planes, and to utterly different estimates and expecta- 
tions of th6 world, are in their way stimulative anti not 
the less because their writers are in many respects 
poetically at odds. 

Ernest Rhys. 


PHYSIC AND FICTION.* 

This is the fascinating title of an unusual kind of 
book. The writer discusses such questions as : " Whether 
health certificates are necessary for eugenic marriages"; 
" Whether the profession of medicine is unduly or suffi- 
ciently controlled " ; " Whether secret poisoning is on the 
increase." On the first point he sums up his opinion 
thus : 

" Wc do not, .IS yet, know enough about the diseases that 
arc hereditary, nor can we predict with .sufficient surety what 
the result upon the future generation will be of the marriage of 
those where hereditary taint is possible, to make compulsory 
medical inspection before marriage a trustworthy guide. *^ 

The chapter concerning the knotty point, entitled " They 
all lived happy ever after," will help to clear the mnds of 
ifkny doubtful people. 

One of the most valuable sections in a most valuable 
book is that called " Medicine in Fiction." Sir Squire 
Sprigj^e is justly angry with the novelist who creates a 
situation in which a devoted young woman remains by a 
sufferer’s pillow hour after hour, and day after day, till 
she wins a hand-to-hand fight with fate, and secures, by 
her importunity, the life of her patient. 

" She is a figment," remarks our author. , " For in the 
Isospitals all nurses go to thdr meals and their beds at stated 
times. . . . Nurses do not deserve ridicule, and it makes them 
ridiculous to describe their share in the organisation so untruth- 
fully as has been done. Patients, fooled by fiction, have thought 
that a broken leg or a scffip wound would entitle the sufferer to 
the exclusive possession, night and day, of a soft-voiced minister- 
ing angel: and have leeented their particular angel going to 
her tea.'* 

Now, what has Sir Squire to say of particular novdiats ? 
Scott, George Eliot (who does not remember Lydfate ?) 

* " Physic and Fiction." By Sir Squire Sprigge. xu. 6d« 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 
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and Stevenson have, he acknowledges, spoken nobly on the 
side of the medical profession. The best description 
of cholera is in Charles Kingsley's " I'wo Years Ago." 
*• Kingsley gives a very good account of the dirt of the 
place, of the pig-headedness of the people." Henry James 
and Clarion Crawford have handled malaria well, and there 
is the episode of the Valley of Eden in " Martin Chuzzlewit," 
also well done. Heart disease, we are given to understand, 
is eminently the novel-writer’s favourite. It is so extremely 
useful in killing off troublesome characters whase part is 
already played. But only one novel is mentioned in tbia 
connection with favour — " Une Vie," by de Maupassant. 
Lovers of Dickens will enjoy the essay on his medicine, 
and the note on " Dr. Goodenough." 

We have no space in which to indicate all the richness 
of this delightful book, but we cordially commend it to 
the doctor, to the nurse, to the budding author, and to all 
interested in hospitals. We heartily endorse Sir Squire's 
plea for the wider endowment of medical tejichers. Lecture- 
ships, readerships, fellowships — all are wanted for the 
instructors. 

THE PESSIMISM OF HENRIK IBSEN.* 

Ibsen is not played in the theatre of to-day, but it was 
Ibsen who created the modern theatre. Before his time 
the stage was a place devoid of intellectual interest ; its 
discussion of social problems concerned only sexual 
intrigue. With the rise of Henrik Ibsen drama became 
a real reflection of life — not only of the life of external 
action, but of the hidden battles of the soul. Ibsen may 
have served his purpose ; but let it not be forgotten how 
high that purx)Ose was. Few dramatists have ever had 
such deeply-marked influence on their contemporaries as 
the author of " Emperor and Galilean." 

Mr. Janko Lavrin, a distingiii.shed Serbian writer, has 
given the world the best contemporary psychological study 
of the work of a world-master in " Ibsen and his Creation." 
T-avrin's analysis of the constituents of the Ibsen themes 
is an extraordinarily able exposition of the purposes of a 
baffling playwright. 

Students of Ibsen have been puzzled and chagrined by 
his contradictions, his shifting standards of art, liis varying 
views of ethics. Mr. Lavrin thinks that these weaknesses 
were due to Ibsen having no sense of an Absolute Value. 
One would rather say that his drama of aflirmation 
conquered by negation is an ignis fatuus springing from 
disbelief in the existence of God. In the text of the plays 
the Christian belief is suggested, but the logical trend of 
them is towards a despairing scepticism. 

In Ibsen's world the individual himself is the arbiter of 
conscience and the judge of conduct ; but where each man 
is his own providence these egotistic.al ethics clash. In 
addition there is a large section of humanity, Ibsen's 
" Compact Majority," who are indifferent to truth and 
honesty and hold fast to those conventions which 
mask their dishonours. The result is that the upright 
individualist, with his fixed standard of personal rectitude 
— wliich may or may not be the real way of truth — despairs 
of an earth which makes spiritual perfection impossible. 
Truly does Lavrin write : 

" The closer Ibsen looked at the enigma of man and life the 
more haunted he was by it ; and whenever he tried to find a 
safe refuge in ' positive ' ideas or ideals, his inner honesty com- 
pelled him to undermine, sooner or later, his own refuge. He is 
not a convinced idealist, but only a Tantalus of ideals." 

Again : 

*' Among modem spirits Henrik Ibsen may be pointed out as 
a typical instance of the highly developed moral consciousness, 
allied td a feeble, almost non-existent, religious consciousness." 

In " Brand " we have Ibsen's Superman — " Brand is 
myself in my best moments," ho naively said. Here is 
a character whose supreme asset is his tremendous Will ; 
but at the moment when its manifestation is most necessary 
it fails, and Brand is jeered at, stoned and deserted by his 
incoDsed followers. 

• " Ibsen and His Creation.” By Janko I-avrin. 7s. 6d. 
(CoUins.) 


In " Peer Cynt ” Ibsen dropped the theory of the 
conquering Ego, and set forth that a true self-realisation 
could be achieved only by harmony with our " Master's 
intention " ; but how is a non-religious man to arrive at 
a religious self-assertion — especially if there be a doubt, 
as there is in most of Ibsen's concepts, as to which is the 
Master and which is the Man. 

Peer Gynt is really Rudyard Kiphng's " Tomlinson," 
who was fit for neither heaven nor hell by reason of luke- 
warmness of soul. The exact similarity can be seen when 
the Button-Moulder (the Devil) says to Peer, defending 
himself against total annihilation, and pleading for the 
torments of hell instead on the ground that his sins are 
no worse than those of other people : 

” Why, that is precisely the mb, my man I 
You’re no sinner at all in the higher sense ; 

That’s why you're excused all the torture-pangs. 

And, like others, land in the casting-ladle 1 " 

Ibsen desired truth in every relationship in life, and 
in his coldly scientific examination of society arrived at a 
terrible negative. As Jankiin declares of that bewildering 
play, " The Wild Duck. "'which impels all but the Complete 
Ibsenitc to laughter in its most serious scenes : " He 

soon reached that region where life and falsehood are so 
organically interwoven that the destruction of falsehood 
would imply the destruction of life itself." 

There is no phrase of ll>sen's more quoted than the 
famous one, which sounds as if it came from the lips of 
Nietzsche, " The strongest man is he who stands alone." 
is Dr. Stockman, in " An Enemy of the People," not really 
a weakling ? It is true that he fiercely declaims, " All 
who live upon lies should be extenninated like vermin " ; 
but he also musingly admits that " A normally constituted 
truth lives, as a rule, seventeen or eighteen years ; at the 
outside, twenty ; seldom longer.” The supposedly intrepid 
Stockman does not even l.)elieve in his own gosx>el. 

In " Rosmersholm " llxsen tries another grapple with 
life. His ex-pastor, Johannes Rosmer, proclaims : " I 

know no Christian morality. I know no other morality 
than I have within me." The implication is that Rosmer 
will be happy in liis owm self-reliant conscience. Nothing 
of the kind. His sickly morbidity infects the emancipated 
Rebecca West, who congratulated herself that she was 
" beyond good and evil " ; and on their wedding night the 
cheerful couple drown themselves in the mill-race where 
Rosmer ’s wretched wife had previously met her death. 
No wonder Rebecca complained : 

” My old undaunted will has had its wings clipped here. It 
is crippled 1 The time is passed when I had courage for any- 
thing in the world. I have lost the power of action, Rosmer. 
... It is the Rosmer view of life that has infected my will. And 
made me sick. Enslaved me to laws that had no power over me 
“before." 

I believe Ibsen expressed his whole desolating philosophy 
of existence in the words of Mrs. Alving : 

” I almost think wc are all of us ghosts. It is not only what 
wc have inherited from our father and mother that ' walks ' in 
us. It is all sorts of dead ideas, and lifeless old beliefs, and so 
lorth. They have no vitality, but they cling to us all the same, 
and we cannot shake them off. Whenever I take up a news- 
paper, 1 see ghosts gliding between the lines. There must be 
ghosts all the country over, as thick as the sands of the sea. 
And then we are, one and all, so pitifully afraid of the light." 

It was in his struggle against this fear that Ibsen became 
a dramatist. In all Ms dramatic writings there is that 
conflict of ideas whicli is the very heart’s blood of the life 
of the theatre. Louis J. McQuilland. 

EUROPE AFTER THE WAR.* 

Mr. Stephen Graham has gone from Dan to Beersheba — 
or rather from Athens to Paris — only to find everything 
barren. Europe — judged by its capitals — is bankrupt, 
overcrowded, seething with hatred and suspicion, and 
hag-ridden by the stupidest and most fanatical forms of 
nationalism. The multiplication of passports and visas, 
the gambling on the different rates of exchange, and the 

• ” EuroTO — ^Whither Bound ? ** By Stephen Graham. los. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
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Uidifference to the starvation of Russian peasants on the 
Volga and of Russian nobles and intellectuals at Con- 
stantinople, are symptomatic of the universal refusal of aid 
between nations. And the f antes et origines malorum are, 
of course, the European War and the Treaty of Versailles. 
The Russians have got Constantinople at last. There are 
100,000 of them there, without money and without clothes. 
The Armenians and the Spanish jews have bought up 
all their valuables. And the city, ruled by a British 
general, contains five times as many people as it can house. 
At Constantinople a pound sterling will keep you for a 
day. At Sophia it will maintain you for a week. But 
you probably won't want to stay that long at the Bul- 
garian capital ; for the people, though simple men and 
good fighters, are no more altruistic than the Greeks, for 
whom no nation in Eurt>pe has a good word. Belgrade 
contains more cripples than any other capital, Berlin, 
now a slum en bloc, coming a good second. It is to the 
credit of the Serbians that they have shown themselves 
grateful to their liberators. Many exiled Russians have 
obtained administrative posts in Belgrade. But the 
erection of the great Jiigo-Slavian Kingdom has not yet 
resulted in a fusion of races ; for the Croats and Slovenes, 
with their Austrian culture, have proved far from assimil- 
able. Budapest still hankers after its ex-king, Karl, and 
resents the alienation of Hungarian territory to Serbia, 
Rumania and the Czechs. The Magyars are a fighting 
people, quite implacable. Moreover, like the Germans, 
they are prepared to work. Vienna may starve eventually ; 
blit the time is not yet. Meanwhile the city has increased 
in population since tlie war. Its cafes, restaurants and 
theatres arc full ; while there are long queues outside the 
Wechselstuben. or money-changing offices. The Austrians 
favour a union with Hungary or Germany. As the Poles 
are the weakest and the most provocative of the new 
powers, with one friend only, France, so the people of 
Bohemia are the strongest and most capable. The Czechs 
have shown their independence in two ways, by renouncing 
allegiance to the Pope, and setting up a National ('atholic 
Church, and by abandoning the German language, and 
encouraging the teaching of English. Not that they love 
the English over much, but that they admire the Americans 
and ex-President Wilson. The Germans, however, are 
popular in Italy where, ship-less themselves, they help 
largely to manage the Italian shipping. There will be no 
Bolshevist revolution in D’Annunzio’s country, which is 
now quite pro^?peroll.s ; for the cult of Communism was 
destroyed by the English trade agreement with Krassin. 
The peasants and proletariat arc well-to-do, and the 
country is well stocked with coal. Lomkm is a hopeless 
city. It interests itself first of all in sport, secondly in 
divorce cases, thirdly in strikes, fourthly in the Anti- 
Waste crusade, fifthly in Ireland, ancl then perhaps in the 
state of Europe. In Paris, the people are naturally self- 
conscious in a pre-eminent degree. France stands higher 
than she has done at any time since that of Napoleon. 
She has a supreme contempt for the idealism of Fhigland 
and America, and is firmly resolved on the disanning and 
dismantling of Germany. But France's greatest vice and 
weaknc.s8 is avarice. It is her penurion.sness, meanness, 
and e.xaggerated thrift that stand most in the way of her 
material greatness now. She wants to fill the rule of the 
greatest nation in Europe ; but she shrinks from spending 
the necessary money. 

Lewis Bettany. 


CAROLINE POETS* 

The long-desired third volume of Professor Saintsbury's 
*'|dinor Poets of the Caroline Period,” containing Cleve- 
land, King, Stanley, Flatrnan and Whiting, is perhaps the 
most interesting of the set. One of the main objects of this 
great collection of minors, as the editor remarks in his 
itttroduction to one of them, was to present a certain kind 

♦ ” Minor Poets of the Caroline Period.” Volume III. 
Edited by George Saintsbury, M.A. 16s. (Clarendon Press.) 


of heroic poem, and this certainly is the sole justification 
for including Nathaniel Whiting's nauseous *' Albino and 
Bellama.” But the new volume contains less of heroic 
poetry than the others, and is delightful by reason of other 
qualities than those which Professor Saintsbury himself 
deplores in Whiting. 

Cleveland is the most vigorous of the Caroline bards now 
presented, and I am inclined to think that, besides a crude 
and incondite satirical energy, he has a finer poeticfil value 
than his editor allows him. In a ” corpus of metaphysical 
poetry ” such light and bright versing as this must not be 
deprecated ; 

” As spiders travel by their biwels spun 
Into a thread, and, when the race is run, 

Wind up their journey in a living clow. 

So is it with my poetry and you. 

From your own essence must 1 first untwine, 

Then twist again each panegyric line. 

Reach then a soaring quill that I may write. 

As with a Jacob's staff, to take her height.” 

Take him at his worst, and still his worst is amusing : 

” The sea's too rough for v'erse ; who rhymes upon't 
With Xerxes strives to fetter th' Hellespont ” - 

a couplet that comes from an elegy upon that Edward King 
for whom ” Lycidas ” was written. Triumph of frigidity ! 
cries the editor ; but something of this elegy lingered on 
the affectionate ear of Charles Lamb, for when he wrote 
upon the astonishing disappearance of George Dyer into 
the New River, did he not quote Cleveland : 

” But can his spacious virtue find a grave 

Within the imposthuincd bubble of a wave ? ” 

It is easy to quote from Cleveland, even without knowing 
him, one famous couplet being found in his fierce and vivid 
” The Rebel Scot ” : 

” Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed hi.s doDin ; 

Not forced him wander but confined him home.” 

The same humour informs another poem, " The Scots’ 
Apo.stacy," which is lit by a fine lino (addres.sed to the 
wandering but now to lx* re.stricted Scot) : 

” Live cherished only by the Northern Star.” 

And I cannot forbear transcribing a single brief passage 
for evidence that Cleveland was truly a poet and not 
merely a political satirist ; a passage from ” An Elegy 
upon King Charles the Inrst, murdered publicly l)y his 
Siibjects ” : 

” Let nought then pass for music but sad cries. 

For beauty bloodless cheeks and blood shot eyes. 

All colours soil but black ; all odours have 
III scent but myrrh, incens'd upon this grave.” 

Henry King, author of ” Tell me no more how fair she 
is,” has hitherto been but slightly known, and the hundred 
pages which the present volume spares for him are t?xcel- 
lently used. He has a better style than that of his 
neighlxjurs in the book — witness ” Ice may relent to water 
in a thaw,” and 

”... One whose fading day 
Like to a dedicated taper lay 
Within a tomb, and long burnt out in vain, 

Since nothing there saw better by the flame.” 

King, like Cleveland, wrote a long elegy upon the 
martyr Charles, and like Cleveland used the couplet, but 
used it with a skill and ft:equent beauty which Cleveland 
could not approach. The elegy does not lose in power or 
dignity by reason of King’s note at the end — ” From my 
sad Retirement, March ii, 1648.” Years had to pass 
before a Stuart was restored to his throne and King to liis 
bishopric. 

It is for Thomas Flatrnan that Professor Saintsbury's 
cliief warmth is reserved — perhaps rightly. His ” Ode on 
the Death of the Earl of Ossory ” deserves its prime place, 
and not only for lines like: 

” Lament, lament, you that dare Honour love, 

And court her at a noble rate.” 
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But Professor Saintsbury omits to remark the beauty of 
■** Retirement,*' an ode in the time of the plague : 

** In the mild clcjse of an hot summer's day. 

When a cool breeze had faiiii'd the air. 

And heaven's face look'd smooth and fair ; 

Lovely as sleeping infants be, 

That in their slumber smiling lie 
Dandled on their mother's knee, 

You hear no cry. 

No harsh, nor inhannonious voice. 

But all is innocence witiiout a noise : 

When every sweet, whicli the sun's greedy rav 
So lately from us drew. 

Began to trickle down again in dew ; 

Weary, and faint, and full of thought 
Though for what cause 1 knew not well 
What 1 ail'd I could not tell. 

1 sate me down at an aged ])oplar's root. 

Whose chiding leaves excepted and iny bie.ist. 

All the impertiiieiitly busied world inciiii'd to o st ” 

There is an individual sweetness here for which any age of 
readers —Caroline, Georgian or post-Georgian — must be 
grateful. Something other than giatitndfi may be felt 
for the lapdog servilities with wliicli Flatnian (but not 
Flatman alone) beliynined an egregious Charles the Second. 
At best it is the gross absurdity that strikes y^ou in reading : 

" When Charles the Merciful did reign, 

'J'liat (iolden Age. when void ol care.s, 

.\li tin* long summer's day. 

We atoms in his beams might sport and play " — 

and an a])Ostrophe to James the Second : 

" Dread Prince ! whom all the world admires iiid tears." 

The poets in this voluiiie are much occupied with eh'gy and 
satire, and in form arc fondest of the irregular odf* and the 
heroic couplet. To compare them with their contem])orary 
betters, with Milton and Marvell, with Cowl<?y and 
A'anglnin. with l^ryden and Cnishaw, is to see clearly their 
true jiroportions. They are neither great nor negligible, 
and now that they iim exposed to tin- gfmeral reader, 
admiration will follow and dm* eiijovment of doliglits. And 
the present occasion reminds us tlial for great enter]>riscs 
such as this ('olh‘ction of Minor Cjiroline Poetry we must still 
look to an old riiiiversily press. It is a further satisfaction 
to re( ord the sustained excelhmcf* of maleiial production, 
despitf^ the long breach of the war. Professor .Saintsbury 's 
part in the edition, both in choice ami annotation, is hardly 
to be ovtMpiaised ; and could he bul have forgone his 
spatter of jocosities tlnire would not lx* room for the faintest 
qualification of our thanks. 

John Prizeman. 


IMMATURE INDISCRETIONS* 

All the young men jiisL now a.})pear to be writing their 
reininisceiict^s. This is perhaps as well. I he s<x)m*r soim^ 
of thorn exhaust their stock ami relapse into predestined 
silence the bidter for all of us. Mr. George Moore has much 
to answer for. TIis famous autobiographical trilogy, with 
its childlike candour and innocent indiscretions, is so easy 
to read that the very young feel sure it must be easy to 
write. Hence the flood of immature improprieties. The 
very young have failed to discover that Mr. George Moore 
is perhaps tlie most deliberately cunning of all our writers, 
jQ, most accomplished artist, at home in two littjratures and 
master of every trick of literary technique. He writes as 
•easily as I’achmann plays ; but think of what lies behind 
that ease ! Mr. George Moore has spent thirty years or 
so in learning how to write “ Hail and Farewell ’* ; our 
innocent young men imagine they can do it as soon as 
they are out of the Sixth Form. 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson is the latest recruit to the ranks of 
those engaged in showing up their contemporaries. He 
«eems to have been a writer and an actor and several other 
things, and now proceeds to give his views of famous men 
and the fathers who begat him. Needless to say that he 

• '• Modern Mon and Mummers.” By Hesketh Pearson. 
108 . 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


is cheeky and 
determined to be 
irreverent at any 
cost. Thus, feeling 
impelled to write 
al>out Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, ho begins 
by discussing 
b i o g r a p Ji y in 
general, declares 
tliat biographical 
art did not begin 
to exist in this 
country till 1910, 
dismisses Boswtrll 's 
” Johnson ” airily 
as " a masterpiece 
of the Insignifi- 
cant,” assures us 
that "Lockhart, 
I'oster, Froude and 
the rest (poor 
imioceiU souls) . . . 
all told at great 
length evTTy thing 


Mr. Hesketh Pearson. 



about their heroes that no one wanted to know," and thus 


continues : 


" Qiiietlv. in the year 1010, the first great biographical work 
of art in the English language was iinishetl. . . . The author, 
Frank Hams, had recreated his subject, Oscar Wilde, and 
unfolded the astounding drama, with an unecpialled intimacy, 
p(»wer. vividness and truth. Tt established an epoch in literary 
history and crealetl a biographical tradition in its kind." 


That was the " first great biographical work of art in 
the 1-nglish language." riie second was " Eminent 
Victorians." Now I wonder how Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
who happens to bo a scholar, versed specially in the great 
age of l^rench literature, likes being j'raised in these terms ? 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson will be sure to receive plenty of 
applause for his irreverence. He can therefore afford to 
do without praise from me, and so 1 propose to tell him 
that such a paper as his " Stephen Phillips” is something 
very like an outrage. I ]>ro]>ose to t(*ll him that the only 
readal)le ]>a.ges ol his book an* those containing the words 
of other men- -the fantasias of d ree, the letters of E'rank 
Harris and the letters of Ik’rnard Shaw, wdio mn.st certainly 
be a miracle of ])atieiice and kiiulliness. 1 propose to 
tell liim further that he does not yet know how to write, 
and apparently doesn’t know tliat he doesn't know. He 
mil. of course, attach no importancl^ to anything 1 say, 
so I will Iranscrihe the oixMiing paragraph of his paper on 
Sir Francis (ialton as a specimen, and ask him to submit 
it to his sours idol, Mr. Shaw, who really does know* 
something about wTiting. Thus Mr. IVarson : 


" The most difficult art in the w'orld is the art of under- 
standing your fellow man. Sympathy ha.s to be alrnost abnor- 
mally developed in order to do so. And y*on must begin the 
study by trying to understand yi)iirself. In literature, the 
paucity of great biographies is sutlicient evidence of the diffi- 
culty. and the negligible quantity of great autobiographies 
throws a flcnid of light on the significance of this." 


I tell Mr. Pearson finite seriously that the man who can 
write, print and pass paragraphs like that simply does 
not know what writing is and is therefore incapable of 
criticising it. 

Mr. Pearson cannot criticise and cannot write ; but he 
can report very well. The parts of his book in which he 
utters opinions hav*e no value at all ; the parts in which 
he rei)0rts certain things he has seen and heard are very 
entertaining. It is a long time since I have read anything 
funnier than his account of Tree's monological conversations 
or the description of an actor's committee meeting at Drury 
Lane presiiied over by George Alexander. I shall not be 
surprised if his indiscretions provoke a shower of injunc- 
tions, and I therefore advise readers who want to be amused 
by the failings of popular favourites to read tliis book while 
they can. 


George Sampson. 
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WAY OF REVELATION.* 

There have been many occasions when, reading a novel, 
we have been aware of the author at his work, constructing 
jdot, evading difficulties, carefully drawing his story to its 
conclusion. There have been fewer occasions when the 
story has moved, $ke some fine, natural process, gravdy 
and steadily, irresistibly, towards its inevitable end, the 
author being a mere accessory — a needful recording medium. 
Not for many and many novels have we received 

this latter impreM(^'8o strongly as when reading “ Way 
of Revelation.*' It is a big thing ; a novel of note among 
the published thousands of ordinary interest ; it holds a 
strange reserve of power and tragic emotion ; its observa- 
tion and penetration are free from all reproach of smartness 
or betrayed efiort. That it should .be a war novel ** 
makes its triumph all the more sure, while all the more 
surprising ; but the battle-fields of France and Flanders, 
so wonderfully, poignantly described, are here seen as 
the playgrounds of elemental forces contending for the 
souls and bodies of poor human victims. Of two of those 
victims, principally, the story tells, bringing them on the 
stage as young society philanderers, apparently useless, 
at a ball in midsummer, 191^, and tracing their lives 
through the years of terror when thousands of such men 
passed severest tests of moral and physical courage, joked 
in the face of death, and heartened others by their example. 
In a story running to more than 500 pages there are of 
course many characters ; in none of them can the author's 
skill be said to falter, but in Adrian Knoylc and Eric 
Sinclair it is at its highest. They are not made Greek 
gods ; they are simply ordinary fellows, falling in love, 
dancing when opportunity comc.s, dabbling in literary 
matters and sampling the strange exotic fads and coteries 
of London ; therefore they live, talk, act, and are not dull. 
Rosemar3% the girl whom Adrian loves, is a weakling, 
blown upon by every warm wind of fashion and fancy ; 
she is not strong enough to resist the enticements of a 
* noxious poet of the erotic tyi^e, and there is a tense scene 
when Adrian, rushing impetuously home on leave, hears 
them in conversation together and receives almost a death- 
blow. He seelc* death, in fact, after this cruel disaster to 
his ideals, but death comes to his chum Eric instead, and 
Adrian lives, wounded in body and spirit, to find happiness 
later with the calm, steadfast woman whom Eric had 
loved. Farther than this vague sketch we shall not follow 
the plot. It has many fine episodes, both of war and 
peace. Without reserve, we can " place '* Mr. Ewart's 
work among the di.stinguished, the novels that matter ; 
strong because the personality behind it is strong ; a living 
record that will mean much to all who lived and worked, 
and hoped and despaired, and lost faith and found it,- 
during those five unforgettable years. 

RELATIVITY, t 

It is forty-two years since Professor Tyndall's Belfast 
Address marked the highest tide of materialistic thought 
and certitude ; but how far off and remote does it seem 
to lie now in the history of the human mind ? The day 
of materialism has yielded its place utterly, and this is 
filled by many things, but most of all by rumours 9!* the 
Spirit and echoes of a coming reign wliich looks like that 
of the Spirit in all the realms of thought. At least the old 
icons have fallen and the old false gods are dead. It is 
also the day of Einstein and *' the reign of relativity." 
As an observer of marvellous acuteness and phtience, 
Darwin is of immortal memory, but natural selection and 
the descent of man, as explained by him, have " folded 
their tents like the Arabs," while in the accepted under- 
ending of the term there are moments when it looks 
perilously as if evolution itself, weighed in certain balances, 
were being found wanting, like that crowd of strange 

• "Way of Revelation." By Wilfrid Ewart. 78. 6d. 
iPPatnams.) 

t "The Reign of Relativity." By Viscount Haldane. 21s. 
net. (John Murray.) 


guests at the Chemical Nuptials of Christian Rosy Cross. 
In this, his latest and perhaps most remarkable contribu*^ 
tion to the deep searchings of thought, Viscount Haldane 
finds no occasion to quote Huxley or Herbert Spencer. 
These witnesses have passed. He tells us that science has 
begun to scrutinise its own foundations and to " apply its. 
own methods in the investigation." It is advancing with, 
sure steps into a region which its experts and exponents 
have " for long " not thought of entering. In this region 
the scientist and metaphysician must meet, and they ma}r 
find that they are necessary to each other. It is the region 
of the relativity of knowledge, which Einstein illustrates 
in its application to physics, though relativity is a principle 
that applies to art, philosophy, religion and the whole 
field of teowlcdge, over and above physical science. In its 
proper understanding there is nothing actually new con- 
noted by this principle, thus put forward newly. Plato 
and Aristotle are said to have realised its far-reaching 
importance ; Plotinus was concerned with it : in a word, 
it is an old and familiar idea. On such understanding one 
is inclined to speculate whether it was not known to the 
schoolmen of the Middle Age who, after their own manner, 
had taken ail thought for their province. 

As to the principle itself, Lord Haldane offers us three- 
meanings of the term : (1) that our view of things varies 
with our personal circumstances and a changeil position 
may revise that view completely ; (2) that our direct 
knowledge is not of things as they are but as tliey appear 
in relation to qiir minds ; (3) that e.xpericnce is dependent 
on conditions which discover only certain aspects of 
experience. Our knowdedge is relative in this sense, and 
so also is the experience to which it is directed. Einstein 
is concerned, as I have said, with the principle of relativity 
in physics, and in a notice like this it is ])Ossible to cite only 
one of his conclusions, namely, that the character of space 
and time is found to be purely relative, and so is their 
reality. Lord Haldane follows the princij)le outside 
physics, adopting a philasophical method. He is led 
thereby (i) to the recognition of a higher order, in which 
the distinction bctw'een thinking and what is thought is 
" in the end and ideally superseded " ; (2) to the tentative 
acceptance, with Professor Cunningham, of time as a 
genuine form of reality and the consequent exclusion of a 
timeless Absolute ; (3) to the conception of God as an 
entirety within wliich all distinctions and resulting relations 
must fall, whence He is not subject as differentiated from 
object and is no entity separated from ourselves ; (4) to- 
the recognition of the search after God as after something 
which is immanent within us ; (5) to the acknowledgment 
of the implications of the personal self as more than merely 
finite ; (6) to the admission that death " at its own level 
is an actual event, but that at a level of a different order 
it does not touch the subject-.self, which is no transitory 
physical object or organism ; (7) to the acknowledgment 
of the self as that in which the universe centres. 

Now it so happens that Lord Haldane condemns 
Mysticism in a sentence when he clas.ses its method as one 
of negation, but in the deep states of mystical exiHsrience 
there is an age-long testimony to the truth of these views — 
save only, I think, a.s regards time and the Absolute. As 
one who recognises the validity of mystical claims, I count 
it good and of great augury that such an one as Lord 
Haldane, in the front rank of thought, has been brought 
by mental processes to affirm in his own forms of language 
the identical truths to which the mystics have borne their 
testimony on the ground of experience. It seems to me 
another illustration of this our marvellous epoch. We 
have followed the great quests of thought and objective 
discovery so far and long in the seal and sincerity of the 
quest-spirit that after all the travellings we are going back 
to God — ^in a sense because we are driven, yet in a much 
deeper sense because we have been seeking Him unawares 
under other names through all. In this our going back,, 
in our provisional and other conclusions by the mind-paths, 
we return also to the old science of the mystics, whose* 
method is by no means negative only, it is also a mode 
of action. There is perhaps no notable book of tha 
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moment more likely to lead in the direction of the mystical 
threshold those who can follow its findings to their final 

issues than is this on relativity, the reign of whicli if it 

comes indeed to reign— ^nuiy herald the Kingdom of God. 

A. E. Waite. 


A TRIO - 

It is not uncommon to lay down a book witli feelings of 
respect and admiration for its author ; it is rare to lay one 
down with a feeling of simple gratitude for the provision of 
a four hours’ entertainment. I'ew writers arc cajiable of 
genuine comedy, and it is with surprised deli^dit that we 
welcome a successful experiment. May Sinclair s “ Mr. 
Waddington of Wyck ” was worth in point of solid enjoy- 
ment all the psychological novels of the past five years j)iit 
together ; and now we have Aldoiis Huxley’s *' Crome 
Yellow." 

It is the sort of book lo which one refiise.s to apply 
i^tandanls. about wdiich it i:i imjiossihlc to ask oneself 
whether it is or is not ejihemeral, wliethcr it ]>ossesses 
permanent ciualities ; one is conscious only of gratitude. 

" Crome Yellow '' is not really a novel. I'here is no 
plot, there is no theme ; tlie v.Liioiis incidiMits are not 
tlircaded on any singl(' string. It is a book of epi.sode anil 
<ligressioii. Denis Stone, a minor poet, arrives at a country 
liouse ill till* first chajiter ; and in tin? last chajiter he 
-departs from it. Hut " Crome Yellow ’ is not the story of 
Denis Stone. It is a discursive narrative ; it is ;i satire on 
modern foibles ; it e.x|»loits certain modern types. It has 
the (diarm (.if intimate conversation, during which the 
mind Hies olf at iinevpected tangents. Its sole continuity 
is the continuity of Mr. Huxley’s unllagging humour, lii 
" Limbo " Mr. Hu.xley was just missing it all along ; 
nothing (piite came off. In " (toiiu* V(‘1I()w " he just gets 
tlierc every time. And |u?rhaps the most agreeable rellec- 
tion of the reader who has linisluul tliis entertaining book 
is the knowledge that ^^r. Huxley has only begun his 
■caitXM* and that tliere are still so many books for liim to 
write and for us to read. 

Eighteen mouths ago Michael Arlen caused a certain 
sensation with the publication of " I'lm London Venture." 
It was a book of anecdote and causerie and reminiscence 
written in the manner of " Mt^moirs of .My Dead Life." 
Indeed, there were so many resemblanctis of style and 
matter that the book was once at liMst n^viewed under the 
heading, " Is it by George Moore ? " Mr. Arlen has, liow- 
•ever, in his new hook abandoned the style at any rate of 
his master. " The konuiiitic Lady " is (.omposed of three 
short stories and one long sUiry. 'I'hey are told in direct, 
straightforward narrative. An (xcasional phrase, such as 

How charming it is to meet in life what one is tired of 
meeting in books," infonns the reader that Mr, Aden is a 
•liollcctor not only of first but also of iirivately printed 
George Mfjore editions ; but on the whole as regards its 
style " The Romantic f^aily ’ is a surprising successor to 
" The London Venture." 

This change would naturally be thought to indicate an 
improvement in the i]iiality of Mr. Alien’s work. But the 
interest of the narrative is not increased by it. h'or Mr. 
Arlen, while abandoning George Moore s style, has retained 
in a certain measure his tcchnii]uc, and the two arc in- 
separable. Each of these four stories is emliellishcd with 
an unnece.ssary wealth of discursive descriptions. The 
plot is ill trach case slight, and with the pos.sible exception 
of " The Romantic Lady," the plot is in each case lost in 
its setting. George Moore’s style is admirably fitted for 
the graceful, effortless decoration of a trivial theme. Mr. 
Aden’s new style is not. It is fitted for direct narrative, 
for straightforward storj^teliing. And though " The 
Romantic Lady " is a more original book and therefore 
perhaps a better book than " The T-ondon Venture," it 
provides the reader unfortunately with less entertainment. 

♦ “ Crome YHlow *’ By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Chatto Sc Windus.) — '* The Romantic Lady." By Michael 
Aden. 7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) — " Patchwork." By Beverley 
Nichols. 7s. 6d. not. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Beverley Nichols's first novel, ‘ Prelude," was an interest- 
ing book and made one wonder whether its author would 
become a novelist. His second novel, " Patchwork," is an 
equally interesting book, but it closes speculati6n. It is 
unlikely that Mr. Nichols will ever be a good novelist. 
" Patchwork " is " Prelude " over again, with (Xxford 
instead of Marlborough as its setting. Raymond Sheldon 
is Paul Trevelyan three years older, and the shadowy 
incidents and characters of the book have no object other 
tlian the providing of an obsequious background. Mr. 
Nichols parades the same personality, and though the study 
of that personality is not uninteresting, nor would it be 
unprofitable if impartial, it is not a sufficient basis for 
su.stained dramatic narrative. Mr. Nichols had a big 
reputation at Oxford as a speaker, and there are many 
signs in " T'atchwork " that " the spoken word " is his 
metier. There arc several descriptions of speeches, and on 
these occasions tlic writing is firm, at all other times it is a 
l)ackbonele.ss imitation of Compton Mackenzie. Mr. Nichols 
is far more likely to do valuable work as an orator than as 
a writer. 

A Lie Waugh. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE TOWER OF OBLIVION. By Oliver Onions. 7s. fid. 

(lloiidcr Sc StoiiRhton.) 

Merely to praise tlie cleverness and the ingenuity with 
which he has treated his latest theme — the case of a man 
who at forty-fi\e begins and continues lo live backward 
instead of forward, would be to render scant justice to 
the power and originality of so masterly a craftsman as 
Mr. Oliver Onions. I'ar better is it to announce lo all 
his iulniirers that " fhe Tower of Oblivion " is the finest 
book he has written since " In Accordance With the 
Evidence," and that the closing chapters reach a level of 
pathos and poignancy to which the author has never 
before attained. We can think indeed of no scenes in 
recent fiction which arc so starkly and plangently moving 
as those in wliich Derwent Rose, the hero, gone back to 
the age of eighteen, beseeches his old friend. Sir George 
Coverham, to aid and to aliet liis suit for tlic scvenleen- 
year-old Jenny Aird. Mr. Onions has often been accused 
of being steely, of writing from the head instead of from 
the heart. In his .stiuly of the cataclysm that overwhelms 
Ro.se — novelist, athlete, swimmer and ex-officer — he easily 
rebuts this charge and reveals a tenderness, a sympathy 
and a passion which rank liini with novelists like Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Galsworthy. The story is a fantasy of course ; 
to give an account of its development, therefore, would 
be to spoil to some extent the reader’s interest. So we 
shall tell no more of the plot than to reveal the quaint 
coincidence that makes hero, narrator, first heroine and 
last heroine’s mother all professional writers of fiction. 
But we must cuter a protest against Mr. Onions’s new 
habit of overworking liis adverbs, an exasperating trick 
which seems to be tlie resiill of liis great admiration for 
Henry James. 

CROSSING PICCADILLY CIRCUS. By Ward Muir. 7s. 

(I Jeinemann.) 

There is a good deal of truth in the views upon art 
that old Adam Creighton expounds for the benefit of his 
son David, whose story is in this book. " All manner of 
follies and foulnesses," Adam says, among other things, 
" arc foisted on us imikT the name of art. . . . We are 
given a book which may spell ruin for some readers, and 
we are told that this is justified because the book is art. 
Cant ! As though there arc not countless books which 
are fine and pure and true art, and the authors of which 
have not needed lo write a solitary line which could do 
hurt ! " Adam was an evangelist who loured the world 
as a popular preacher, and David, in his youth, had 
accompanied him and shared in the services to the extent 
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of plapng the cornet. But David has outgrown that 
phase of his career and is a little ashamed of it ; his father 
is dead, and the cornet laid aside. You meet him on 
the first page crossing Piccadilly Circus ; as he pauses on 
the island midway, he sees Maisie Farlow on the opposite 
pivement, and Maisie 's story and his own unfold them- 
selves in his mind, and as he comes to the end of them, 
near the end of the book, he completes his crossing and 
greets her. Maisie is a girl of the demi-monde, a simple, 
unimaginative sort of innocent animal creature who, 
like Cinara, can be faithful in her fashion. Her character 
is sketched, the chronicle of her loves and various lovers 
narrated with shrewd humour and a large charity that 
neither excuses nor condemns, but shows the life as it is, 
its tawdry glamour, the dazzle and squalor and piteous 
cheapness of it all. The very frankness of the realism 
so robs it of allurement that, however much Adam himself 
might have disapproved of the theme, he could not have 
said such a story could do hurt to any and needs must have 
acknowledged the art with which the thing is done. Mr. 
Ward Muir has made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ; 
his story might easily have been sordid and distasteful, 
but, leaving the tragedy implicit in it to speak for itself, 
he has told it lightly, sympathetically, sometimes cynically, 
and interests you in the least respectable of his people 
not because they are that but because they are so poignantly 
and primitively human. 

MARJORIE CONYERS. By M. I. \\Tiitham. 7s. 6 d. (John 

Lane.) 

Miss Whitham is as clever as ever in her characterisation. 
She should have made more of the silver siX)ons, after 
rousing our curiosity about them at the first, and the 
diabolical plot of Caroline oozes out in an unconvincing 
way. But apart from that the story is singularly attrac- 
tive. Marjorie is left an orphan, dependent on rich 
relatives, and she occupies her position with dignity. Her 
beautiful cousin threatens to upset her happiness, sind we 
arc on the edge of fears for a time. But love asserts its 
rights, the inheritance is lost, and yet Marjorie and her 
lover come together by a stroke of dramatic justice. The 
essential charm of the book lies in the women, young and 
old, the two mothers, the wealthy spinster, and the two 
girls. The common ordeal to which all are subjected is 
worry about money, worry about possessing or desiring 
or lacking it. I 3 ut the atmosphere of the novel is not 
sordid. On the contrary it is vital, and the vitality comes 
from the heroine’s fine spirit. We have nothing but praise 
for the crisp, sure touch of the authoress. 

SWEET WATERS* By Harold Nicolson. (Constable.) 

A romance of Turkey, by one who knows the diplomatic 
service from the inside. The two men in the book are liwth 
connected with it. Tenterden, the hero-^who appears 
rather tardily — ^is Counsellor of Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. He has served there before. ..." On the table 
the familiar, inevitable incidents of the Chancery . . . 
the typewriters, the Foreign Office List, the envelopes, the 
paper baskets, and the little green tags, the familiar cameo . 
on the writing paper.*' There is a stately heroine called * 
Eirene. Tenterden loves her, but thinks himself too old 
for her. She plays about ior a while with Angus, the 
tmtirorthy fellow, but then goes to nurse at the front (for 
war plays a large part in the volume) ; and all ends happily. 
The book abounds in colofir ; it is full of a sensitive 
and attractive charm. And, of course, the story gains 
^ormously through its picturesque and uncommon setting. 

Tife SINGING CAPTIVES. By B. C. Jones. 6 b. 

(Cobden-Sanderson.) 

ht a first reading or a casual reading this new novel 
kfUs Jones impresses by its dose, its scrutiniaing study 
of the half-dozen or so characters of which it is composed. 
At S seecmd reading, or a more leisurely and tbou|htful 


reading, the size, the force, even the simplidty of the story, 
become realised. The key-note of it all is meant to be 
struck by the quotation on the title page from Webster's 
• *' The White Devil " : " We think caged birds sing, when 
indeed they cry." In our opinion, however, these c^ged 
birds depicted by the author — these " singing captives " — 
are crying all the time, with scarcely an exception. Put 
shortly, the story is concerned with a husband and wife— 
Sir Harold and Lady Peel — their sons. Roden and Francis ; 
their daughters, Caroline and Stella, and Lady Peel's 
nephew, Evelyn Cashel. These, with a few outside friends 
at times, live in wealthy ease, in unquestioned luxury, but 
criticising, jarring, misunderstanding, even scorning one 
another in their daily intimacy. On the surface it is a 
light, frivolous life that Miss Jones depicts so carefully, but 
as the story advances we sec the individual feelings under- 
neath. Lady Peel, so restless and seemingly futile ; Sir 
Harold, so suave, stolid, courteous, seemingly immovable 
in his wealth and reliability ; Roden, so sulky, discontented, 
idealistic, despairing, with his genuine admiration for the 
half-educated typist he had met in the Green Park ; 
Caroline, so self-conscious, self-critical, impatient of the 
smallnesses of her mother and Stella, with her tragedy of 
a lover killed in the great war ; Stella, apparently frivolous, 
yet revealing occasional glimpses of a passion of sisterly 
love ; Evelyn Cashel, so jK^Ushed. smiling, clever, insincere. 
It is a distinctive family. And then, at last. Sir Harold — 
always a speculator — is ruined. And the feelings of each 
man and woman in the book arc, the reader realises, 
already revealed, even before the crash comes. It is a 
piece of writing that commands respect as well as admiration 
for its care and its brilliance. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE LION. By Ashley Gibson. 53. 

(Colombo : Times of Ceylon.) 

The public of the West, even that section of it known as 
the reading public," cares little as a rule for the legends 
and literature of the Orient lands. Yet. as Mr. F. \V. Bain 
has shown, there are stores of beauty for those who have 
the knowledge and perseverance in the literature of India, 
to take only one country out of many. In this little book 
Mr. Gibson places before us a few characteristic examjiles 
of cla.ssic Sinhalese work in the " Mahavansa " talc.s. 
History, myth and fantasy fire so closely blended that only 
the scholar can attempt to analyse them, and even he may 
be baffled. In the absence of special knowledge on the 
subject wc can only record our appreciation of the attractive 
manner in which the author, using Dr. Geiger’s translation, 
has rendered several of the stories into a pleasant narrative 
form. Intrigues, soothsaying, magic, play their part, and 
animals have the gift of intelligent speech, as in the folk- 
lore of all primitive races ; each little story has a beauty 
of its own. The concluding tale, written by the author 
himself, proves how excellently he has studied his material, 
for in delicacy and charm it is in no way inferior to the 
others. 

BELSAVAGE. By Henrietta Leslie. 78. 6d. (Page.) 

When Belsavage, youqg and ardent, married the hand- 
some and scholarly Martin Dean, she stepped from the 
exciting and jolly companionship of the south-western 
studios into a country life of loneliness. For Martin had 
queer ideas on the subject of parentage, and no real know- 
ledge of women at all ; absorbed in his writing and his 
vegetable garden, he treated his wifs merely as a friend. 
And when Dick Mortimer suddenly arrived from Africa 
the inevitable result was that his admiration of the lovely, 
lonely Belsavage brought instant response. The two had 
their hour of happifiess ; then, amid the dying fires of 
passion, came realisation of consequences, the admission 
that love meant something more than this, and the awaken- 
ing of Martin to the fact that his wife was a woman, not 
simply an unemotional chatelaine. Martin, we most 
confess, is hardly credible ; he is the weak point in the 
story. Otherwise^ the author has drawn her charactan 
weU and with consistent care, the oonveoMrioiii being 
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exceptionally good. At the end comes reconciliation, 
magnanimity on the part of Martin, and the prospect of a 
home instead of a house. It is a clever novel built round a 
theme very difficult to treat, with several tense situations, 
but it lacks the compelling force, the touch of greatness and 
background of tragedy, which miglit have made it powerful. 
Belsavage herself is vividly depicted, and is convincing at 
every move ; in her the whole interest is concentrated, and 
had the author been as successful with her men characters 
as she is with this life-like hcroiin^ her work would have 
taken a very high place in the fiction of the year. 

THE GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By II. St. John Cooper. 

7 s. 6 d. (Sampson Low.) 

If this romance follows a pattern which has become 
familiar to novel-readers, it nevertheless is worth reading 
for the sake of its originality of treatment — a pattern con- 
taining the same elements being capable of ver)^ varied 
arrangement. A mariage dr convcnance, with its risks of 
the appearance of former lovers, altered witliin a very 
short time to a marriage of allection ; a series of clever 
contrasts between moneyed, vulgar but good-hearted City 
magnates and poor but proud aristocracy ; a village 
romance in interludes ; and a toucli of mysticism in the 
memory-dreams of two of the charactijrs whose ancestors 
lived on the scene where the story is laid ; such are the 
materials cleverly woven together l)y the author. The 
plot is cxccllcntlj' worked out ; one lias to finish the book, 
once it is begun. And though the sentimental side is 
slightly lalioiired, there are many pages of genuine humour, 
and many characters which give evidence of keen 
observation. 

THE NOBLE ARMY. By Christine Campbell Thomson.* 

7 s. 6 d. net. (John Bale, Sous & Danielsson.) 

Miss Campbell Thoncson has chosen the tragedy of 
Mary Queen of Scots around wdiich to group the dramatic 
happenings of her story. “ History," she .says, " is merely 
incidental — a background for character " ; and she 
introduces more than one heroic personality into a tale 
of Catholic devotion and intrigue on behalf of Queen Eliza- 
beth's beautiful rival. Gervase Wyllanl, sensitive and 
peace-loving, is not found wanting when the time comes to 
choose between love and duty ; nor does liis young brother 
Basil fail in the test ; and Anthony Babington of DcthicI: 
meets his end gallantly, faithful in heart and soul to the 
Queen who was never to reign over England. A period of 
strife and scheming has given Miss Campbell Thomson a 
lurid and tragic setting, and although her talc of peril and 
adventure is destined to go down in a l)lood-rcd sunset of 
disaster, l:)ecause of the demands of hi,storical fact, she 
saves for some of her characters a hope of Ixittcr things 
and the con.solation that though men be slain and causes 
lost, truth cannot die and courage belongs to all time. 
The .story is capably written and may be warmly recom- 
mended to all lovers of old-time romance. 

JEWELS IN THE DUST. By Edith Nepean. 8 s. 6 d. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

This book is not so much a novel as a " movie " between 
the covers of a book. We had noticed the fact, had even 
sensed the delights of a comfortable cinema stall, before 
the inscription on the wrapper, “ Author of ' Gwyneth of 
the Welsh Hills ' (appearing on the films) " gave a clue 
to the puzzle. The story is a little involved, but it travels 
so swiftly that complexities appear inevitable. The three 
men and the two women " change partners " in a bewilder- 
ing manner. It is a relief at the end to find the heroine, 
who is charming and irresistible, safely provided with a 
child which belongs to her lawful husband. At one time, 
at more than one time indeed, so satisfactory a develop- 
ment appeared problematical. Perhaps the best parts of 
the story concern the filming of a big play, with bits of in- 
formation as to the prdeess, new to the reader— such as a 
necessity for “ goggles,*' owing to the very strong lights. 
These are small matters, but interesting. We hope that 


“ Jewels in the Dust " may appear triumphantly upon 
many a " screen," to which medium we think it more 
.suited than to that of cold i^rint. 

GREEN STONES OF EVIL« By Margaret Peterson. 

3 s. 6 d. (Melrose.) 

In her novel, " Green Stones of Evil," Margaret Peterson 
has attempted the impo.ssible, but so cleverly that, once 
begun, it is difficult to lay her book aside unfinished. The 
author herself says, " One cannot describe dream.s and 
nightmares." This is just what she has attempted ; 
or rather to de.scribe " Evil.” It is impossible ! Perhaps 
only one writer has come near to success — Rudyard Kipling 
in that most terrible short story of our language, " The 
End of the Passage." And there he attains his purpose 
by describing the effect of Evil upon the victim, not by 
any description of Evil itself. Miss Peterson's story is 
arresting ; her descriptions of scenery are delightful and 
convincing ; her characters well thought out and full of 
intere.st. The book is unusual and the story grills. 

THE BEST LOVER. 8 s. 6 d. By “ Rita.** (Hutchinson.) 

This volume contains four stories, none of them short, 
none too long. It is interesting to find " Rita " apparently 
scoffing at style, while her own style is so easy, flowing and 
assured. Not on a single page is the reader pulled -up by 
a superfluous word, and. thanks be I the ubiquitous " that," 
so continually encountered and resented, seldom raises its 
ugly head. "Rita” has kept her worst story for the 
end ; luckily it is also her shortest. " Princess Imperions " 
is not a convincing narrative, and the heroine fails to 
arouse much .sympathy. " Wanted — To Adopt " is 
naturally imi>ossible. but how amusingly impossible ! We 
confess to a desire for absolute enlightenment as to the 
exact ages of the hero and heroine ; but perhaps they 
never even told one another ! The longest tale, which 
gives its title to the book, is full of frolic — frolic which ends, 
as it should, in happiness. It is refreshing to find oneself 
amongst young people of whom, wdien they overstep the 
mark, their creator obviously disapproves, while she saves 
her affection for those — and there are several — wdio possess 
hearts, or brains, or both. A gentle book with which to- 
pass a pleasant, idle hour. 


TLbc Koohman’s Uable. 

DRAMATIC THEORY AND PRACTICE IN FRANCE. 

1690-1808. By Eleanor F. Jourdain. I2s. 6 d. (Longmans.) 

In the French drama of the eighteenth century Miss 
Jourdain tills a field so admittedly barren that she may 
well have been tempted to enliven her subject by shirking 
its resi)onsibilitics. To select a round dozen of repre- 
sentative plays, giving their plots in full and interpreting 
them in relation to their contemporaries, was perhaps her 
best chance of writing a " popular *' book. It says much 
for her conscientiousness and critical honesty that she has 
resisted this temptation, giving us instead a detailed survey 
of her period in which even the dullest of dull dogs is 
allowed liis little day : and if this method makes the field 
of Miss Jourdain's cultivation rather " heavy going " for 
the dilettante reader, the student reaps the richer harvest. 
At the same time, the book reveals no little constructive 
craftsmanship. The chief danger of so encycloiwedic a 
work is that it may be overladen with detail and become 
chaotic. Miss Jourdain averts this by examining each 
playwright in the light of certain standards applicable to 
the century as a whole; and she contrives that these 
standards shall be within the experience of the average 
reader even when he has no knowledge of the individual 
playwright. Thus she looks back to Molidre and to the 
Classical Tragedy, forward to the spirit of the Revolution- 
in either case basing her arguments on familiar grounds 
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Ah- the supremely typical figure of the transition she takes 
Figaro, another old friend, and shows how the servant 
who has brains and humanity, and may very well be a 
better fellow than his master, is as far removed from 
Molidre as he is prophetic of the Revolution itself. Most 
wisely, again, she disarms criticism of individual fatuity 
by treating the age quite frankly as one of experiment, 
with its two new theories of realism and idealism (incom- 
patible, as Diderot saw) in bitter conflict ; while its 
growing love of liberty and strange obsession with the 
** play with a moral ” are clearly defined. 

A few hinted parallels wdth English drama might be 
pursued further with advantage. Tlic average English 
bookman reads his French dramatists with one eye on 
those of his own country ; he is as mucli interested in the 
English parallels and derivatives as in the French drama 
itself ; in a word, he is insular and perhaps sulK;onsciously 
demands more prominence for his English parallels than he 
has any right to expect. He may conqflain, for instance, 
that when Miss Jourdain analyses the increasing sensa- 
tionalism of l-agrange-Chancel and Crebillon, .she neglects 
their exact English ecpii valent, psychological though not 
chronological — the blood-and-thundcr developments of 
Ford, Webster and Tourneur. On the other hand. Miss 
Jourdain may retort tliat our owm drama is outside her 
subject, and that to have dealt wdth so great a host of 
authors in one handy volume is in itself a sufficiently 
creditable achievement : as indeed it is. 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART 1 A NARRATIVE 
IN CONTEMPORARY LETTERS. By Frank Arthur 
Mumby. Illustrated. 15s. net. (Constable.) 

It is fortunate that the effects of the war on publishing 
has only had the result of delaying the publication of 
this further volume of " History in Contemporary Letters,*' 
which feature Mr. Mumby originated a good many years 
ago, and it is to be hoped that from now on volumes will 
appear at more frequent intervals. We have had already 
** The Youth of Henry VI II," “The Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth " and " Elizabeth and Mary Stuart : The 

Beginning of the Feud." The present work, " 'fhe I'all 
of Mary Stuart," is as interesting as its forerunners. 


" Less than three years are now dealt with, yet in that brief 
period occurred the fateful marriage with Darnley. the assassina- 
tion of Mary's favourite. Riccio, the birth of James VI, the 
murder of Darnley and the mystery of the Casket Letters, the 
abduction of Bothwell, with its sequel in the marriage at Holy- 
rood, the surrender at Carberry and the flight of Mary's third 
husband, his imprisonment. aMication and escape, her defeat 
at Langsidc, and, finally, her crushing disillusion on seeking 
safety in England only to find that all Elizabeth's promises of 
friendship were worth no more than the paper on which they 
had been written.” 

What a wealth of material there is here for students 
of history, and what a wealth of incident for the historical 
novelists who never tire of this vastly interesting and 
unfortunate personage. Mr. Mumby has brought to bear 
his i>rofouiid knowledge of the period, and has most 
adroitly selected the letters that tell this undying story, 
contenting himself with brief but .scholarly passages to 
fill in the gaps. If the idea of this series was admirable, 
the way in which it is being carried out is masterly, and 
Mr. Mumby is entitled to hearty congratulations. 

PAPER BOATS. By K. S. Vcnkataraiuani. Ks. j. (Madra.s : 

Theosophical Publishing House.) 

Thi.s little book of tales and sketches resolves itself 
into a vivid, very attractive picture of life in an Indian 
village. Beginning with the Indian beggar, " the most 
interesting of the worhl’s ragged men," and giving char- 
acter studies of seven v'arieties of thi.s class, it proceeils 
to tell of the fishermen, wdio are a caste by themselves, 
of how ciicket is playeil by the villagers, of the Hind'.: 
temple (perhaps one of tlic most interesting things in the 
book), of the little .\runalam, the Pariah, of tlie Hindu 
pilgrim, of " My grandm other," " My Xeighboiir," who 
used to be a Sub- Registrar of .Assurances, t)f the World- 
Teacher, Sankara, an<l of the marriage of the little twelve- 
year-old Sarasw^ati. 'fhe book lias atmosphere ; some 
of the studies of rural life are very charming. Mr. Venka- 
taramani writes a sensitive, idiomatic English, and the 
sympathy and intimate understanding with which he 
interprets his people should make the reading of bis 
book a liberal education for Englishmen who would really 
know India by .seeing something of it through the eyes 
of an Indian. 


^usic. 


DO THE WORDS MATTER?* 


By Rodney Bennett. 



Pilif$thVnHyk. Mr. GranTllU 
BantocR. 


O NE of the 
- s:ilient and 
cncouraf'ing things 
about modern 
songs is the all- 
round improve- 
ment in the choice 
of lyrics. This 
applies even to 
the commercial 
ballad, the song 
composed not as 
the result of a 
creative impulse, 
but primarily and 
more or less 


• " Five Cameos." By tandon Ronald. (Enoch ; 3 keys.) — 
“ Requiescat," " Calm is the Morn," " Now fades the Snow." 
By Henry Gechl.— " Now," " By the Fireside," " A Pharl. 
a GirJ," " Summum Bonum," " The Moon Maiden’s Song." 
By Granville Bantock. (All published in two keys by Swan.) 


obviously, to tickle the palate of an omniv'orous public, 
and so to cam royalties. Songs about ro.ses and gardens 
arc still with us, though the consumptive child, after 
being an unconscionable time a-dying, seems at long 
last to have succeeded — a happy release. But even 
in these verses, which would rarely apjxjar in public 
without musical crutches, there is sometimes discernible 
a freshness, and usually a technical a^ievement, 
which compare favourably with the Idleness of 
their Victorian ancestor. Further, varmMl^||^|||posers 
who usually boU the pot with the Mr. 

Teschemacher and his alter ego, Mi\,'|^4^^d£^havc 
lately been turning their attention to certain more 
serious poets of to-day, particularly Masefield and 
Kipling, and scanning the anthologies for likely and 
non-copyright lyrics of yesterday and the day before. 
These try to cultivate both worlds and sometimes get 
them strangdy mixed. They are mere excursionists 
into literature. Less widely, though more respectfully 
known, are the composers who confine themselves 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Phenomenal Sales ! 

The Publishers of the 11th edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA betf to announce 
that, owing to the unprecedented demand for the new Handy Volume Issue of the Britannica, the 
supply available for January is already almost exhausted, and prompt deliveries can be guaranteed 
to those who order promptly. 

In view of this circumstance, and the fact that orders are still being received by every post, 
readers of the ** Bookman** are urged to book NOW for January delivery. It is not necessary to 
send a definite order. Simply send in the Coupon printed below. This will result in your name 
being registered for January delivery if you decide, after studying the Free Booklet, to order. 


Your biisiiirs.s or prolcssion, Vi)ur srlf-j-dm your study, your hobbies, vour 

recreations, A’liar child reii's odvicatioii will all l»enehl l)v your ]H)Ssessiou and use of the 
Hritannica. Tlic moiiicnt a qiieslioTi or a diflicnlty arises, vou or your family should 
al once consult the Ihilannica and read what tin- antliori(\' on the subject has to say. 
Jivfvy article in this ^^reat work is written by a rt^roL'nised specialist f»r scholar; the 
information you pjet is I Inis alii ciys that «•[ ex])ert authority. “ W’hat the liritauuica 
:>uys ’■ is everywhere accepted as the tinal word in any question or discussion — in 
Parliament, in the Jaw courts, in the J*ress, in the library or schoolroom, in the 
stud\', in tin. (dlicc or workshop, tlie Ihilannica is thr authority. 



this Fascinating Booklet 


By sciuling the coupon you will receive— free 
and po»t free — a most interesting illustrated booklet 
containing not only > actual specimen pages and 
illustrations from the Britannica (with exact specime4is 
of the types used in both issues), but also facsimiles 
of the various bindings from which you may choose. 
In its 50 attractive pages the booklet gives you a 
foretaste of the Interest and pleasure you and your 
family will derive from the Britannica itself-— will 
give you a glimpse of the vast world of information 
and inttnictlon» of wonder, of intellectual enjoyment, 
that opens up to the possessor of this great work. 


Call and inapeot the Britannica 

Wc invite you to make a personal inspection of 
both issues of the Britannica — the Cambridge Issue 
and the Half-Price Handy Volume Issue — ^at 

125, High Holbom, W.C. 

(juat oppoaite tlia comar of Kingaway) 

where a representative will be pleased to show you 
the books and explain everything. You can examine 
the books at your leisure and thus gain an opportunity 
of appreciating how indispensable the Britannica is 
in the modem house or omce. 


A iiniited .supply of the siipril 

Cambridge Issue 

of till' rtritiiiinica is uvaii.ibJc lor immcdiait- ilclivcry. 
riiis i:. Ilic JiiTKe paj>or e<iitioii on liiu* India paper — 
the e litioii for the librarv or the study. 

■J his sujTcrb issue is idi iitical witli tliat possessed 
bv ills .Majesty, aiul, althoindi hiicln’r prii eil than 
the popular Handy X'oluinr Set, it is delivered upon 
terms vvJiich make the juirchase very ronvenient. 

ran luiler now lor dehviTy now or later ; 
payineiii nee 1 not be iiiade iiiili] date a]ipf)iiitod by 
\in\ lor delivery. The entire set of au volumrs is 
(^espa^ehed^^r^ain^uldmjs^jrp^^ 

Im , and it the puicha.s(r is rompleted in one pannrnt 
vou rei eivi: also a 

Handsome Bookcase Free 

I'uU i)arlieu]ars will be found in the allraclively 
illustrated booklet, which may be obtained, without 
cost, by any reader of the Bookman who makes 
applir.ition on the ('.oU|X>n printed here. The booklet 
cives reprodiictiims of many illustrations .md pages 
of letterpress from the Cumbri Ige Issue of the 
Biitannir.a, .ind also shows the exact si/e?, of page and 
tv|>e employed in both issues. 

Early application is advised, as the av.iilable stock 
of this t'liic edition is quite limited. 

75,000 Sets 
Sold in 12 Months 

Within twelve months iiu*re. than 75,000 sets of 
the Encyrlopavlia Britannica (iith edition) were 
sol I in Canada and the United States, and over 
40,000 letters were received from Business Mon, 
1-iiiaiiciers, F.xi»crts, .Schohrrs, .'ind workeis of every 
Ki.ide and class, speaking oi the enormously valuable 
assistance derived by them from the Britannica. 

if the must up-to-date business and professional 
men six:ak so highly of the w-ork, it follows that the 
IiriiaiinicA must l>e of equal value to you in your 
business or profession. 

POST THIS COUPON TO.DAY 

To the Encydopaedia Britanoica, 
125, High Hdborn, London, W.Cl 

ric.iise send me your Illustrated Booklet do> 
scribing the Eiicycloinedia Britannica (ixth 
E Utiou), and giving f»csimHes of the bindings 
and sixes of type and page the Half-Price 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge Issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also an Order 
Form showing the monthly payment plan. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

24.2. 


Please write ven* plainly. 


NOTE. — If this Coupon 1$^ posted in an OPEN 
envebpe only id. iiosUgc is required. 
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to verses that matter, eschewing the gilded attractions 
of catchpenny minstrelsy. They are a growing band. 

Whether he be an excursionist or no, there is hope 
for the man who collaborates with Bridges, Brooke, 
Binyon, Gibson, Hodgson, the Housraans, Kipling, 
Masefield or W. B. Yeats, to name only ten of the 
moderns whose names figure on recent song covers. 
There is certainly hope. Tlie question is : how much ? 
Given a bad, or at least characterless IjTic, what are 
the chances of a good song ? Given a good lyric, what 
are the chances of a good song ? — or a bad ? Briefly, 
to what extent does good music depend upon good 
poetry ? Strictly speaking, of course, a good song can 
only result from a double and dependent excellence. But 
taking the word “ good ” in a more popular sense, one is 
forced to admit, looking back over a surprising number of 
'Classic songs that have inspired the world this many a 
year, that they derive from l3rrics which, unset, would 
have been long ago forgotten. And for operatic libretti ! 

Indeed, harmless and undistinguished Ijrics have to 
•their credit a not dishonourable record. They have 
their points. Their most obvious advantage is that 
they do not argue. They are not aggressively sensible. 
Like most characterless things they are docile. They 
are all things to all tunes. Hence their popularity 
with even great musicians. It would be too much 
to argue that weak l)Tics have positively inspired 
great songs, for milk and water is not a heady draught ; 
but it cannot be disputed that many great songs have 
been, as it were, released by milk-and-water poetry. 
In the mind of the creative genius are many song-poems 
which have not settled into words. He chances upon 
a l3rric which gives a faint voice to his music, and out 
upon it flows the stuff of which songs are made as 
pearl-stuff flows upon a nucleus of nacre. The musician 
has been inspired by the poor lyric in much the same 
way as some oi the greatest poets have been inspired 
by women so ch^acterless as to make the world wonder 
at the inexplicalile infatuation. The ideal was there : the 
womaii was there. She approximated, glorified by the. 
light in the dreamer's eyes. ... I think it was Rossini 
who boasted that he could set a railway time-table to 
music. He probably could have done. A railway time- 
■table, having the maximum of sound to thejninimum of 
■ sense and form, has infinitepossibilities. At the moment, 
however, poor l3n:ics are at a discount. They have served 
their turn ; they may serve their turn again, given the"- 
rig|it undiscriminating genius. In the meanwhile the 
musician has devdoped in his literary appreciations. 

The origin of these remarks is a chance collection of ^ 
songs (enumerated on p. 200 ) from two publishing houses. 
They vary considerably in style and quality, but they 
have it in common that all are settings of verses by 
.authors of independent repute. Of the three composers 
represented, two, Landon Ronsdd and Henry Geehl, 
:have cultivated the popular ballad, and one, Granville 
Bwtock, has not. * 

jpne’s immediate curiosity conceramg the , first two 
isfo see how far they will escape from their more <H'dinary 
pieoccupations. Mr. Ronald does and does riot. 
There is a curious similarity among the spngs ; Wd 
dimiririty between settings of Binyon,. Herrick arid, 
ballady verse by Howard Burleigh-raul^gests a 
<ri adapt&bility.' Mr. Ronald, shapinsg^ ^ifi^^idl^ 


•verses to his own style, resembles an actor who fits his 
parts to himself rather than himself to his parts. 
Indeed his songs immediately suggest histrionics. 
They are characteristically graceful ; they have a 
certain rhapsodic flow ; they are mannered. They 
suggest a facile, polished, but studied gesture. It was 
by chance that I took Mr. Geehl’s three songs, " Re- 
quiescat," “ Calm is the Morn ” and “ Now Fades the 
Snow” in that order. All have words by Tennyson. 
By the first two I was pleasantly surprised. The words 
had effectively rescued Mr. Geehl. The first escapes 
the mawkishness that the poetry might have provoked, 
and it is written well for the voice within the small 
compass of an octave. Both establish an atmosphere. 
In the third setting, though the words arc perhaps the 
most interesting of the three, they have failed. The 
music is often obvious ; and the conventional leaping 
chords between the verses prepare one for the worst. 
It comes. Mr. Geehl gives the climactic note of seven 
beats and a pause to a mere preposition. Sad relapse ! 

Seeing that Granville Bantock had drawn upon 
Browning for four of his five songs I w'as at once in- 
trigued, for Browning at his easiest is on the abstruse 
side for song. .\s it happened I started with the 
toughest ; " Now ” from the Dramatic Lyrics. I 

thought: "That will puzzle Mr. Bantock.” I was 
wrong. Success or failure, the song is a tour de force. 
It flows. It marches, and swiftly. But was it worth 
while ? Intricate, highly parenthetic, the w'ords are 
impossible to make into an understandable song. 
I cannot imagine even the most alert audience fathoming 

" So you make perfect the present — condense, 

In a rapture of rage, for perfection's endowment, 
Thought and feeling and soul and sense ” 

at a first hearing — or a second. The other poems are 
easier, and such difficulties as they present Mr. Bantock 
sweeps away with the same broad gesture. The best; 
" A Pearl, A Girl,” in spite of its painful title, has a fine 
lyrical movement. It is interesting to note that the 
easiest words have resulted in the least satisfactory 
song, " Summum Boniim." The triple “ kiss ” at the 
end, even if it were a pleasant word for a top G, which 
it is not, irritates. In " The Moon Maiden's Song " 
from Dowson’s " Pierrot of the Minute,” a mellifluous 
l5Tic has been made the occasion for a grateful song 
beautifully written 'for the voice, 

JOHAN BACKER^LUNDE. 

The third of the admirably planned concerts of the 
Bromley Orchestral Society on December 14th was rendered 
notable by the second performance in England of four 
sketches for orchestra by the Norwegian composer, Johan 
Backer-Lunde. , ~ . 

His chief fame depends in his native upon 

songs, of which some have been 
Of these two were sung by Mme. . Lola 
him in his more serious, mood'— soom d^^flib 'lspppember 
were delightfully widinsiadi and, humorous titbigS. The 
first, “ Stig, sol, 8tig,*’*iS “0£ ai v^d eerinoss characteristic 
of so much Scandiriaviaa fiindd ^ 

" Rise, sun, ' .''■.7 ^ 

Rise on yoiu^'f^CMfibas.:'Wi^.' 
lOri' Sri tnices of 

Dusky- .dayiouid' ''Cw^Uack 'mihrik:' 

Kill all nm that ; duink and sean^per, 

Aftsid the lilhi the and you. 
Afndddftttsti^ 
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*' Rise, sun, rise ! 

Rise over hill nver height. 

Yet here arc chilling gusl.s in the air. 

The grass is withered and pale lies the tuft. 

The flowers withhold their colour and fragrance. 

Comes not the Summer soon ? 

Rise, sun, rise over hill, over Iicight.” 

It is a fine and vigorous semg. 'I'hc second, “ Hvor er 
Gud ? " contrasts with the same sombre atmosphere a 
gentler and more wistful note : 

“ Where is Gtxl ? In roaring oceans. 

Where is God ? In sighing forests. 

Turn to Him and learn to li.sten 
And His voice you soon will hear. 

Where is God ? In praying children. 

Where is God ? In wandering star.s, 

In the blare of battle trumpets. 

In the sacred tones of organs. 

Where is G«xl ? In fragrant blossoms. 

In the song of nightingales, 

In care.ssing breath of Spring — 

Everywhere eternally.” 

The orchestral work of Backer-Lundc is of* recent date, 
and the four pieces on this occasion are not sufficient to 
afford any clue to his quality as a composer in the larger 
forms. The first, “ Taake ” is the most ambitious. By 
an intere.sting coincidence it came next in the programme 
to the A Minor piano concerto of Grieg. W'ithout any 
direct imitation of the older master, there is a real affinity 
in style. They arc both strongly national. The}' are 
both instinct with the spirit of Norway, its mountains 
and torrents, its poetry, its songs. *' Taake ” pictures the 
sea-mists on the fiords. The atmosphere is quickly evoked 
and firmly held by a clever use of w’ood-wind and muted 
strings. An interesting and effective piece of work of 
strongly nationalistic flavour. 'Phe second, ” Hailing," 
a rough peasant dance, is le.ss ambitious «iml, on first 
hearing, less interesting than the other three. F-ither a.s 
a result of structural defect or of faulty playing the con- 
clusion on the ]Dresent occasion was unexpected and n little 
lame in effect. " Serenata,” the third sketch, of which 
the style is indicated by the title, is a jolly thing, consider- 
ably the most modern in tone of the four. W'hiinsical, 
dexterous and unsentimental, it possesses a charming 
humour and variety of mood. The concluding ” Bur- 
lesque ” has the air of being based upon a folk-.song which 
is treated wdth a brisk and merry directness of style. 

Although exceedingly good for a semi-amateur Orchestra, 
the playing was inevitably not of a quality to give a defini- 
tive performance to new work by a strange composer, and 
its occasional crudity and lack of light and shade was 
accentuated by the size of the hall. Even so, the 
impression remained that Backcr-Lunde is a composer 
with something to say and a faculty for saying it clearly. 
His imagination is picturesque and has variety. About 
his material, treatment nor use of orchestral colour is 
there anything innovatory nor strikingly modern. He is 
not extravagant. He does not experiment. On the other 
hand he knows clearly what he w'ants and secures it in the 
simplest way. The result is an effect of lucidity and 
clearness of colour similar to that w^liich is one of the 
greatest charms of Grieg. 

The outstanding qualities of his work in these four 
sketches are simplicity, directness of statement, and 
humour. They will form a welcome addition to the reper- 
tory of orchestral bodies which are sufficiently wise and 
adventurous to break new ground. The promoters and 
players the Bromley Society are warmly to be con- 
gratulated upon thttr enterprise. Their work on this 
occasion was stimulating and full of promise. 

R. B. 


, SUCH IS “LIFE.” 

Mr. Ernest Austin asks us to publish the following 
note : 

My attention has been called to a criticism of a song of 
miwi> which appean in your October issue. The title of the 
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Eugene Goossens 
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J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 

Publishers of High-class Music 

A short essay on this composer 
in English and French with a 
portrait, a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a manuscript page, and 
a complete list of his works, 
can be obtained price 6d. net 
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Edward Macdowell 
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Some Famous Pianoforte Albums : 
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SEA PIECES 

NEW ENGLAND 

complete 6 0 

IDYLS 

In Two Books, each 3 3 

complete 6 0 

WOODLAND 

In Two Books, each 3 3 

SKETCHES 

FOREST IDYLS 

complete 5 0 

complete 4 6 

In Two Books, each 3 0 

FIRESIDE 
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FAIRY TALES 

complete 4 6 

complete 3 0 
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12 STUDIES Op. 39 

complete 3 6 

In Two Books, each 3 6 

'* EDWARD MACDOWELL is a musician truly to oe reckoned 

with. He has In his music proved himeelf as great a poet of 
Nature as Wordsworth proved himself to be in verse. One has 
only to think of the '8EA PIECES, ' * FIRESIDE TALES.’ 'WOOD- 
LAND SKETCHES,' ' NEW ENGLAND IDYLS.’ * FORGOTTEN FAIRY 
TALES,’ and a new world of romance is opened up." 
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song is " Life/' and the name of the critic is May Byron. 
If inaccuracy and impudent ignorance should be the 
qualifications of a critic — they are here bljitantly set forth. 
I am accused of bad diction, of placing heavy accents 
on the words But, and, or. Through, ‘Tis, and “worst of 
all “ (as your critic writes) on i’irr-haps. Your critic also 
refers to the last bar. 

Both these statements are inaccurate. My song is not 
barred at all — and the imagined accents on the words 
mentioned above are delusions of your critic. But her 
delusions are stated with such an air of convincing superior- 
ity that I owe it to myself and my publisher to contradict 
them. 

And now in explanation of the f(U-m my song, 1 quote 
a passage from the Programme of the Blackpool Festival, 
1911 — “ Quite a number of Mr. Ernest Austin’s songs have 
been published without bar-lines, and, to the Musical 
Standard of June 29th, 1907, he contributed a powerful 
plea for the abolition of bars and time-signatures, arguing 
that the pulse of the music must change at every dramatic 
or emotional change of words. So he would dispense with 
the customary mode of denoting time-signatures, giving the 
crotchet or minim a metronomic value which would cover 
accentual changes. A continuous and settled time- 
signature is often found to be an impossibility on account 
of the numerous changes and alterations of the pulse and 
rhythm of melodic xdirases/' 

This particular song, one of the examples referred, to 
above, has twice been chosen as a test by the Blacki^ool 
Fe.stival Committee, and was included in the Art series 
recently published bj^ Mr. J. II. Lanvay. because it has 
dared to exist since 1908 — with an ever-increasing 
circulation. 

This same song was scored for orchestra by me expressly 
at the request of Sir Henry Wood, a musician who is not 
likely to interest himself in songs containing “ amazing 
inaccuracies.” 

Your critic states that the last bar “ suggests the smell 
of hot rolls, coffee, bacon, and the morning paper, Mr. Ernest 
Austin needed courage here,” etc. , . . Maybe, but I 
should be sorry to have the courage of .sucli ignorance and 
bad taste as I see manifested in thi.s criticism. 

f. Ernest Avstin, 

Our reviewer replies ; 

It is tmlNihat jn a strictly literal sense Mr. Ernest Austin’s 
music is not barred. Neither were the Madrigals of the 
Elizabethan composers : and the writers of “ Ayres “ 
changed the length and measure of their “ bars ” ad 
libitum throughout a song. But dotted vertical lines are 
employed by Mr. Ernest Austin, not only at the end of 
every stave, but four times in the course of the music : 
and the average vocalist would naturally regard these as 
bar-lines of some sort, no other explanation of them being 
forthcoming. The accented prepositions, .etc., on which 


I commented, occur, in each case, Ihimediately after these 
dotted lines, i.e. at the beginning of a fresh section ; and 
the average vcx'.alist aforesaid (who is seldom a technical 
ex})ert, and is probably unacquainted with Mr. Erne.st 
Au.stin’.s expressed views on the subject), would scarcely 
regard those words otherwise than as being stressed. 

I am not concerned to defend myself against Mr. Ernest 
Austin’s charges of ignorance, etc. My qualifications as 
a critic are known to you. I have expressed an honest 
opinion of the song “ Life ” ; but 1 do not claim infallibility. 
If my judgment be at fault, I am sorry : but, such as it is. 


it i.s mine. 


May Bvron. 


AN AFRIDl SONG. Music by Percy Elliott. (Paxton.) 

Both the w'ords and air of this song have strength and 
distinction. It goes with a swing from start to finish. 

AS I WEN r A-ROAMING. By May II. Brahe. (I* norh.) 

A very tuAcfnl and simple duet for soprano and contriilto, 
with a quaint old-fashioned lilt. 

JULY FUGITIVE. Words by Francis Thomp.son. Music by 
Amherst Webber. (Kicordi.) 

This charming setting of Francis ThoiTii)soirs beautiful 
poem has l)een sung by Dame Nellie Melba, and though 
rather difficult is not loo difficult for a talented amateur. 

MADONNA LILIES. By l<f>l>ert Conin^sby ( Uirke. 
(Chappell.) 

A plea.sing fancy, |)lea.singly set to music. 

BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS. By Albert W. Ketelbey. 
(Keith, Prowsc.) 

A picturescpie dcscrijitive piece not difficult for the 
average player. 

FAIRY RECORDS FOR CHILDREN. 

“ It’s me that was born,” hf^said angrily. ” NN'hy shouldn’t 
1 be told how I did it ? ” This is one of the sentences in 
the charming child fantasy ” Birth,” in the ” Talcs of the 
Fairy Dustman ” records just piibli.shod by ” His Master’s 
Voice.’’ These embody quite a new idea. They are the 
work of four people. “ Puck the Painter ” made up tlie 
delicate narrative, laden with pretty and true and useful 
thoughts that the littlest can understand. “ Pan the 
J’iper ” composed the haunting and beautiful iiielodie.s. 
Marjorie Montefiore sjx)ke them distinctl}' and Walter 
Glynne sang tunefully. The whole thing is (lone with such 
airine.s.s and art that the work deserves a big success. Of 
the six in the series, “ The Dustman’s Arrival,” ” The 
Little Nut Tree,” “Birth,” “Faith,” “Courage” and 
“ The Buimie's Lullaby,” “ Courage ” is best of all. 


ube ®rama. 

WILL SHAKESPEARE. 

By George Sampson. 


A lmost the only fact we know for sure about 
Shakespeare is that he wasn’t Bacon. This 
ceitainty comes to us through something stronger than 
mere evidence ; it comes through feeling, or, if you 
like, through faith. By logic, Achilles never overtakes 
the tortoise ; but by the truth that is beyond logic, wc 
are oerUdn he does. So, when some cryptograroophone 
^^grinds out his squeaky arguments to prove that “ Twdfth 
l^ht " was written by the author of " The Advance- 
mtat 6i learning ” lye can reply, as simply and sweetly 


a.s one ever can to the human gramophone, " We /enow 
it wasn't." 

The next best thing to knowing nothing about a 
character for drama is knowing everything. In the 
first ca.se you can freely imagine the facts; in the 
second you can freely select the facts. 'That the first 
is the better case is dear from the frequently recurring 
nece^ity of altering facts to suit the story. For 
examples, see Shakespeare, passim. 

I have made these very obvious remarks because. 
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when Miss Clemence Dane's play, Will Shakespeare," 
was produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, most of the 
people who write about plays in the papers proceeded 
to discuss vnth great energy two propositions : the 
first, whether it was right to put Shakesjiearc on the 
stage at all, and the second, whethei the Shakespeare 
thus put upon the s^gc bore any resemblance to the 
real Shakespeare. It is with proper humility that 
I differ from these experts, but T venture to think 
that the first proposition is entirely irrelexant, and 
has no use whatever except the pleasant one of allowing 
the critic to write at least half of his notic'e belore going 
to the theatre. Shakespeare, who put almost every- 
body on the stage, would have had no doubt about the 
matter, for his dramatic progenitors even put (iod on 
the stage, as Goethe did two centuries after Shake- 
speare. Rules a priori are valueless in art. The onh' 
valid test is the pragmatic test, Is the characler 
artistically successful ? Can it be succ(*ssfully trans- 
mitted from stage to audience so as to give artistic 
^pleasure and conviction ? Wliethei the character is 
real or imaginary, credible or fantastic, matters not 
an atom. The sole test is whether it can get over the 
footlights alive. 

To the -second question — whether Miss Dane's Shake- 
speare is a true portrait of the real Shakespeare, the 
most obvious answer is that there is no real " Shak(‘- 
spean*. definitelv and indisputably known. The few 
established facts about Shakespeare an* sufficient to 
make, say, a thigh-bone, the rest of the image being 
conjectural plaster of Paris, like the reconstituted 
megatheria in museums. The Shakespeare we think 
wc know is the Shakespear(^ we make for ourselves on 
the principle enunciate(l by Bagehot, that the* man who 
wrote Hamlet '* must have been such a man as could 
have written it. Now here is a cm ions point. No 
critic- raises the least objection when a scholar like 
Dowden recn'ates Shak*espeare’s mind and art in a 
volume of prose criticism ; but most (Titics lift indignant 
voices to the sky when an imaginative writ(*iilike Miss 
Clemence Dane recreates Shakespeare's mind and art 
in a volume of poetic drama. Let us say firmly and 
distinctly that one is as valid as the other. It we aie 
going to reject on principle' Miss Dane's imaginativt' 
view of Shakespeare wc must equally reject Dowden 's 
critical view of Shakespeare. Criticism cannot claim 
for itself a liberty it denies to poetry. 

Most of the critics of “Will Shakespeare" whose notices 
I saw concerned themselves with propositions they were 
not required to discuss. They asserted first tliat 
Shakespeare must not be put on the stage at all (as if 
he hadn't already been put on the stage about a dozen 
times), ajpid next, that the " real " Shakespeare was a 
‘ familiar ^gure totally unlike Miss (!||mence Dane's 
hero ; and the effect of all this irrelevany^ indignation 
was that the public got from the supposed experts a 
conviction that the play was entirely unsuccessful as a 
dramatic entertainment. So they began to stay away. 
But ttic experts were wrong. With certain reservations 
to be indicated presently, Will Shakespeare " is a 
highly successful, as well as a very beautiful stage play. 
It is enthusiastically received by those who see it. It 
has strong emotional scenes boldly faced. It has 
striking characters excellently acted. It grips the 
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attention, and leaves the attentive auditor in the 
imaginative atmosphere of poetry for days afterwards. 
Moreover it is richly, movingly English. I cannot say 
what the peculiar quality is that makes England some- 
thing that is not Ireland or Wales or Scotland or France 
or Italy ; but, as an Englishman, I am acutely sensitive 
to that quality in fact and in art. 1 can never take 
England for granted. There is something about the 
look and " feel '* of liiigland that grips me at the heart 
whenever I come home even from the short absence of a 
holiday ; and it is this " something that certain of 
our greatest writers arii specially happy in embodying. 
Rabelais, Montciigne a n d 
Molidre could never have 
been English ; Fielding, 

Hazlitt and Dickens could 
never have been anything 
else. But the greatest in this 
kind is Shakespeare himself, 
the most English of all 
English writers, .never to 
be really understood by the 
most diligent of foreign 
students ; and not the least 
high quality of “ Will Shake- 
speare " is that it smells 
strongly of England all 
through. Clemcnce Dane’s 
Elizabeth is embodied 
England. I 

The critics, then, were 
quite wrong in denouncing 
Miss Dane’s figure of Shake- 
speare as unpardonable or 
unperm issible or u ^historical ; 
but they would, alas, have 
been right had they 
denounced it as uninterest- 
ing ; and ‘that charge really 
matters. The unfortunate 
fact, which no well-wisher 

should seek to disguise from the author, is that her 
Shakespeare is rather dull and her Anne Hathaway 
rather tiresome. In a play that is full of poetry 
Shakespeare is the least poetical figure. As a youth 
he is ill-mannered, obtuse and unkind even to coarse- 
ness ; as the older man he is morbid and dry and 
morose. I am bound to add that Miss Dane’s faulty 
handling of the character is not redeemed by Mr. 
Philip Merivale, who plays the part very soundly 
and conscientiously, but who is as lean and saturnine 
as the “ real ” Shakespeare was (undoubtedly) rich 
and jovial. The Shakespeare of Miss Dane and Mr. 
Merivale could never have invented Sir John and Sir 
Toby. 

Miss Moyna Macgill had an impossible part to play ; 
for Anne is at one moment a tearful, discordant little 
shrew, and at the next a creature rapt into ' the 
empyrean and becoming the inspired voice of mystic 
motherhood. Right from the beginning of the play 
Anne is a much more poetical person than Shakespeare 
himself and makes his alleged need of escape from the 
prose of home seem the thinnest of excuses. Generally, 
in the first act there is too much of everything^too 



much talk, too much recrimination, too much Will, 
too much Anne, too much Henslowe, and far too much , 
mummery of Visions and Fates. A ruthless producer 
should have revised this act inexorably with the 
abhorred but necessary shears. The whole play has here 
and there moments of dullness and excess, due possibly 
to the author’s symbolic purpose, but they too can be 
easily removed for stage purposes. The gravest stage 
fault is that the play j;oes on too long. When the 
yueen departs, and Shakespeare, new-inspired, turns 
resolutely to the task of transmuting his suffering into 
song, the play is ended and the curtain should fall. We 

certainly do not want to hear 
a few more pages of Anne's 
mysterious “ Voice." We 
get far too much erf this 
feminine “Chorus," perhaps 
because the woman in Miss 
Dane cannot deny a deserted 
wife the privilege of re- 
crimination, even though it 
be on the mystic plane. 

“ Super-nag," let us call it. 

The later acts arc Ix^tler 
than tlie first. We get 
Elizabeth of England match- 
lessly played by Miss Haid^*e 
Wright, and Mary Fitton, 
embodied as a " Beautiful 
Black Devil " (if she will 
permit the paraphrase) by 
Miss Mary Clare. Her scene* 
of surrender to Shakespeare 
on the night of " Romeo and 
Juliet " is a moving and 
convincing piece of strong, 
emotional acting. Mr. Claude 
Rains made Kit Marlowe a 
fill l-bloodcd , dash ing lo v(*r , 
Clemence Dane. against whom the melancholy 
and t r i s t f il 1 Sh akespeare 
stood no possible chance. Only in his death-scene did 
Mr. Rains fail to rise to the height of his part. It is 
needless to add that Henslowe was delightfully played 
by that faultless Autolycus and Sir Toby, Mr. Arthur 
Whitby. 

And so, after making a full and strict deduction of 
all its faults, I turn to the balance of beauty and declare 
that " Will Shakespeare " is the bravest and loveliest 
play the London theatre has had for many years, and 
I think it a serious matter that so many accredited 
critics of drama could do no more with this piece of 
fresh and living beauty than trample it obtusely into 
the dust. Some of these writers have been un- 
pleasantly notorious just lately, and it is a sign of 
times not good when a sane journalist like Massing- 
ham should write a letter to the papers ddling for a 
close time in dramatic criticism. 

The printed play, now happily availablti* confirms 
the fine impressions of the acted drama. ;The titular 
character is better in the book than on the”" stage, and 
the others are certainly no worse. Whatj^ strikes one 


* *' Will Shakespeare : 
net. (Heinemann.) 


An Invention in Four Acte." 6s. 
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about the writing, whether prose or verse, is its strength, 
its personal, underived originality. In a jjlay about 
Shakespeare there is not a single line derived from his 
works. It is a very 1 cinarkable woman who can write 
in this stiain of mingled power and loveliness, and 
keep to the height of her great argument without 
di opping even for a moment into stage sentiment and 
banality.. Moreover, it is not incii^ly’ pretty writing, 
it is real dramatic verse that carries each scene on 
without a pause. Unless tlu' England that once loved 
poetry, the England that once responded to the might 
and magic of Shakespeare himself is dead beyond recall, 
this great imaginative tribute to onr grealest soul 
should be both the herald of a I)ettei stage and a 
treasured possession of tlu' readei. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 

By T. Michakl Popk. 

T here is, we are told, sometliing of a slump in 
the London theatres at th(‘ present time. These 
slumps are periodical ; thi‘ir causes are difficult to 
ascertain ; they are rarely of louf^ duration. In tln^ 
meanwhile, here is a fact to consider. Early in the 
month of October a season of (hlhcnt and Sullivan opera 
was inaugurati‘d at the Prince's Theatre, one of the 
most capacious as it is one of the most inaccessible 
])layhouses in London. The season will terminat(‘ in 
April. * That is to say, the ])romoters are eontideiit of 
being able to ])a(:k the Prince’s Theatre for six months 
with nothing more no\t‘l or attractive than a s(‘ri(*s of 
IMjpiilai revivals. 

To what is the astonishing success of thes(* operas 
to b(‘ attributed ? Ifow comes it that (iilbert and 
Sullivan share with Shakespeare a plate in the popular 
afleetion whit h has hitlu'ito lieen accorded to no oth«T 
British dramatist -no, not even to Sheridan? We 
are suffering from no lack <»f musical plays to-day ; but 
we have no (iilbert, and no Sullivan. 

That, I suspect, is the real answer to the jiroblem. 
It is now tifty years ago since William Schwenk (iilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan first met and. collaborating in 
“ Trial by Jury," laid the foundations of Eaiglish comic 
opera. That meeting marks an epoch in the history 
of the British theatre. It may he that such things do 
not happen twice. 

Apart from the happy coujunctioii of thest' two stars, 
it must be borne in mind that (hlhert, as a writer of 
polished lyrics, had the advantage of being the first in 
the field. The English musical play had, for all prac- 
tical purposes, ceased to exist in 1S71 It had been 
supplanted by French opera houffe, which, though not 
without merit, had never seized very strongly upon 
the popular imagination. The strength of (iilbert s 
achievement lay in the fact that he revived the English 
musical play, gave it a new form, and invested it with a 
dignity which it never attained before and which it has 
never attained since. For Gilbert has had many 
followers, Imt no successor. 

Since Gilbert’s day the stage lyric has pursued a 
strange and devious course. It is generally the work of 
a man wh# has been called in to furnish a few musical 
numbers to some play designed primarily^ to afford a 
suitable part to one of the leading " stars of the day. 
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Consequently the average musical comedy lytic has but 
little ‘direct, relation to its surroundings. You could, 
for instance!, transfer a lyric from “ The Golden Moth *' ’ 
to “ Sally ” without either play suffering any damage as 
the result. Gilbert's lyrics, on the other 'Irand, afe 
incxtricaii^y intertwined wi£h the narrative of his 
plays ; ad4,^ so far from retarding the, action, tHby 
continue i (tmagme the effect of “The HigHily 
Rospectai^l^Undolier ’’ in “ Trial by Jury “ 1) 

Again, of Gilbert’s lyrics can fail to be 

impressed'lSKisll|.;thje high level of their technical skill. 
At his best, )je achieves pure poetry, llie song yin 
" The eii of the Gujiid,” beginning: 

“ Is life* a 1)0011 ** 

is worthy of incision in any anthology ol modem 
verse* And even in his more frivolous ^moods Gilbert 
has the happy knack of writing in Such a way that his 
lines effect an instantaneous and permanent lodgment 
in the n^emory. ^ 

“ When the coster's linished jumping on his mother. 

He loves to lie basking in the sun/* 

is a coupl^ that, once heard, is never forgotten. 

But tl^e frivolities of Gilbert ought not to blind us to 
the fact that undeineath all his plaj^s there was a vefy 
serious pji^pose. These plays do embody a definite 
criticism of life, and it is in this r(‘spect more than in 
any other that they differ from the average? musical 
comedy or light opera of to-day. With the sole exception 
of Thackeray, Gilbert was the most effective social 
satirist of his age. Himself a product of the Victorian 
era, among the first to raise the standard of 

revolt against tlic Victorians. He hated their sleek- 
ness, their coinplacency, hated above all their incurable 
sentimentalises. His courting couples are always 
depicted as simpering idiots. (Hlbert, indeed, was as 
relentless a foe to romantic love as Bernard Shaw 
himself' -and equally incajiablc of understanding it. 

If Gilbert, however, was free from many of the defects 
of the Victoriz^ period, there were others from which 
he nesm fiieoeeded in emancipating himself. He had 
much'^ the unconscious cruelty of that epoch— some- 
thing,! too, of 'its innate vulgarity. The spectacle of 
lonely spiristerhood rouses him to peals of raucous 
laughifa:'* His old inaicK aic invariably rather con- 
tcmpi|K}|e figures. Howcvcm much we have deteriorated* 
in other ways since (iilbert’s time our attitude in this 
matter, hus undergone a maiked improvement. No 
writer our period would dieain of making a yotmg 
lover woo an dderly s]>inst(M in such language as this ; 

Are you old enough to marry, do you think ? ^ 

WonH you wait 'till you are eighty. in the shade ? 

‘ Tbere'.s a fascination frantic 
tn a r^n tfiat's romantic. 

Do you mink you are sufficiently decayed ? " 

It is surprising, indeed, how little of human kindliness 
there is inG^bert's treatment «f men apd women, 

But thuTfe mbrely to say that Gilbert had his limita- 
tions. The real greatness of the man is to be found 
in the fact that though the local bit at follies of the . 
Aay " played so large a part in hid operas those operas 
have lost nothing of their appeal"^ to the present 
generation. His genius enabled him to lift the Ido^ 
Hntp the region of the universal. The 
of bis indebtedness to Sir Arthur SuUivaft is wvipmiil^ 
a shattV for the con^deration of the fi ta silifecritic. 


4HIB STOOPS TO CONQUER. Rt the Court^eatxe. 

Wbat^glth t^ehav^ in miip^ and & revolution^ 
in ideas (foldsnUtlMB dramatic xiMl|torpioce stSins anjoddly 
mixed drama to-day. It was first '* " drama 

of manners dn English ; yet tgi^y much of it seems 
too natural, and much too affect^. Sincerity speakHi the 
language of pret«ice. and natil^alness is Tpnxt another 
name for boorisUness. None the characters, for inataaco, 
really*' object to Tony Lumpkin's Insolent ingratitude to 
his mother ; but his way of shoeing it is domed yastly 
ungenteel. It is a difficult play for modem iH^tors ; and 
the only really successful performances atuM^ Fagan's 
revival are Mr. Dale's as young Marlow, Mr. Nichol- 
Bun's as Hardcastle and Mr. MileB Maherin's hS Diggpry. 
Tony l.umpkiii is gallantly attempted by Mr. Clark ; but 
' he is too old for the part, and olings too closely to a bad 
theatrical tradition, though thdre are moments where his 
clowning is excellent. Mrs. Hardcastle is a g^'iMtii, fpoKsh, 
fond mother ; but Miss Yarell turned her into a ;|r^fti6r doubt- 
ful aunt. Her Mrs. Hardcastle obviously kepi fte jewels, not 
to l>enefither beloved Tony, but to spite Miss WmII. Miss 
Belcher's Miss Nevill is better than Miss Grossmith's Kate 
Hardcastle ; but neither of these actresses shows any sense 
of the tradition to which the play belongs. K. E. R. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS. At the Globe Iheatre. 

To the bookman who is also a playgoer the pnxluction 
of a new play by Mr. A'. A Milne is an (went of the first 
importance, and thetre is no doubt that the most genuinely 
delighted among the applauders of " The 1‘nith About 
Blayds." will lie the* literary folk. They alone, one feels, 
will derive full and lasting satisfaction from Ijljke " atmo- 
sphere " of the Blayds households- -the household of a 
famous Victorian poet who has talked on equal ternn^^iih 
Browning and Tennyson and Mereditli and theirs will bt* 
the most enviable thrill wlien the stupendous bpEK of 
the pseudo poet is disclosed. Mr Norman McKinnel's, 
portrayal of Oliver Blayds, the ninety yefits old poet, is 
brilliant ; indeed, so convincingly does he act tb^ onif 
exj)ericnces no difficulty in crediting Oliver Witljt^wvitig 
maintained his bogus supremacy in the world letters 
for the past three-score years and ten. Such a hoax has 
its tragic side, and it is this aspect rather than the comic 
one that is stressed in the play, with the result tiiat the 
most vivid piciurt* one takes away from the theatre, next 
to that of Oliver Blayds himself, is of Miss Iieni Vahbrugh as 
Oliver's middle-aged daughter bemoaning the sacrifice of her 
youth and her lover for the Siike of— a hoax. B II \V 

THE THING THAT MATTERS. At the Strand. 

There are dramatic qualities in Mr. Britten Austin's 
short stories that make his success as a dramatigt a foregone^ 
conclusion, and one may say at once that the story in 
" The Thing that Matters " is one of the most poignantly 
interesting he has ever told. It is a story So full of incident, 
and developed with an art so careful of detail and Sd%ure 
in the handling of its situations tlidt any bald outline 
would do it an injustice. To Sir Alfred I’elham, lacked, 
through the criminal folly of his son, with the alternative 
of ruin for liimseU and his family, or a shameful evasion ol 
his responsibilities, after the evidence against hi.s son has 
been destroyed, honour is the thing that mattjpa. .To mtf 
(laughter, Margaret (Miaa Dorothy Hohnes-Gore), when 
she and James Winthrep are thddenly fMMi, witll 
discovery that Winthrop's first wi^. fielievra n be dead', 
is still living and appaAwntly b(flikoasly manieS to Wtten 
Mowbray (Mr. Owen Kou|^wobd|. Winthrop’s Mem|ithe 
thing that matters, is love, and .fillets her cti/jj/i M 

uncompromising ^a le 3 ralty ah <her father had ' met .wie. 
Mias Kyri,^ Bellew was chanQiil|^aa the erriak wile. Mr. 
Bouichier was wfardly admirable he Sir Alliad.^Uuw ; a 
strong part that might eaiUjr.,^ 4 iver.aentimemsUeed, bat 
he interpreted the pathds a«id*^ tragedy alM witli-a 
'restraint that gave paignadee.^ 'both. Lady Tree aMide 
ft vtfy natural iLa^y Pelham IMr. tiOuiB Goodriqlil’s 
Lcml Matehdal<L«*s thh poUf^.' shiewd, b^pertuiblg^ 
to penMUut. > “The that. Mittefs”y|«* 

1pllikntpie<»’<^littkveryctoVaWpiMented: itsfitStopM 
mepAt te(mm^indie»t 0 thnih wifi have * long ZA* 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin was asked by the 
Directors of tMfe David Coppcrficld Library, in 
Somers Town, to write a note that could bo framed 
'jind hung by the bookcase that contained the gifts 
American publishers. TJie following is a ct)py 
of the letter she has sent : 

the. Dear Readers of the David Coppcrficld 
Lwary,in London. 

" I began to love Charles Dickens and to read 
pm when 1 was a little ' country mouse ' eight 
ears old ; and when I was eleven (oh^ wonderful 
^od fortune J) I travelled with liim on a certain 
Iway journey b^Ween Maine and Massachu- 
Stts. It waa a magichl, a miraculous trip of 
ro hours, during which my child-hand in 
and his arm ai:<6und my waist ; so that in 
i,t long talk we Jtiecame real friends. }. have 


told the talc in ‘ A Child’s Journey with 
Dickens.’ Some of you may have read it, and it 
will explain my interest in the David Coppcrficld 
Library. 

" There are many other Americans, thousands 
of them, who love and read Dickens and want to 
share in making this library in the house where 
he lived as a boy. One of them, Annie Carroll 
Moore, who chooses the children’s books fbr the 
New York Public Library, has made this repre- 
sentative selection which I am asked to ^nd as 
a gift from the generous American publishers 
whose names appear in each of their presentation 
volumes. 

“ Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“ New York." 


Messrs. Cons^i^ble are publishing shortly *' More 
Trivia,” by Logan Pearsall Smith ; and " The 
Life of a Tyro," by Wyndliam Lewis, with illustra- 
• tions by the author. 

** Letters on Education,” by the Hon. Edward 
Lyttleton, is to be published this month by the 
jiiPambridge Press. 
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Dr, John Brown, 
who died last 
month at a very 
advanced age, >vas 
author of a bio- 
graphy of John 
Bunyan and had 
been pastor of 
Bunyan Meeting 
House C h u rc h , 
Bedford, for 
R.*^. Dr. John Brown, forty years — a 

church which has 
literal y associations besides those with Bunyan. 
Mark Rutherford (W. Hale White) was' numbered 
among its members. Dr. John Holland Ro.se, the 
eminent historian, spent his earlier years in Bedford, 
and attended Dr. Brown’s church ; and Professor 
J. M. Keynes, whose book on what happened at 
Versailles has been a centre of so much contro- 
versy, was sometimes seen in the Manse pew there. 
Dr. Brown was l^rofessor Keynes’s grandfather, his 
eldest daughter being the mother of the most drastic 
critic of the Peace Treaty. 





institutions in the 
United States, 
that many will be 
glad to learn of 
the existence of 
the American Art 
Annual, of which 
Messrs. Bromhead, 

*Cutts & Co., of 
Cork Street, have 
recently been 
appointed London Mr. Edwin v. Odle, 

agents. This well known a dramatic orllle and mlacel. 

laneuua writer, whose first novel, " The History 
annual which is Alfred Rudd," a story of the Variety Staee, 

annual, . Wiuoa is Messrs. Collins are publishing this spring. 

published by the 

American Federation of Arts (Washington, D.C.), 
includes an exhaustive “Who’s Who’’ of American 
artists, a summary of recent additions to museums 
and galleries, a list with prices of the most irtiportant 
works sold by auction during the year, and full 
fiarticulars of tlic leading .art schools, exhibiting 
societies and other bodies in the States. An indis- 
pensable work of reference for all who wish to 
keep abreast of the times as regards Art in America. 


Margaret Rivers Larminie, ' whose " Search ’’ 
(Chatto & Windus) is reviewed in this Number, is 
widely known as Mrs. R. C. Tragett, the All England 
Ladies Singles Badminton Champion for 1911 and 
igi2, and as past and present holder of many other 
Badminton titles. In » 

“ Search," a story of con- 
temporary English lif e , 
she has written a very 
remarkaMe first novel. 

A new novel by Mr. 

Ridgwell Culhim, "The 
Man in the Twilight,’’ just 
published' by Mr. Cecil 
Padmer, ^lls the story of 
a great wdustrial struggle 
for supremacy between two 
men of wholly antagonistic 
temperament and ideals, 
and into it is woven a strong 
love romance. The setting 
is the vast primeval forests 
of Canada. 

So much difficulty is 
often experienced in obtain- . - 
ing accurate and reliable 
information about Ameri- 
can artists and art 



Nobody has been more susceptible to the .spell 
of China than has Mr. Arthur de C. .Sowerby. He 
w'as bom at Tai-yuan Fii, in Shansi, in 1885, his 
parents btiing British missionaries there He made 
a second visit to England in i88g, receiving a rather 

broken education at 
Maidenhead and Bath, and 
went to Bristol University 
in 1904. Next year he 
kicked over the traces, and 
after a good deal of roughing 
it in Canada went back to 
China, doing museum work 
there, between expeditions 
into the wilds. He tdught 
at the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Tientsin, for two years, 
then went on an expedition 
with Mr. M. P. Anderson . 
for the British Museum, and 

in the autumn of the same 
♦ . 

y^Rnr (1908)' accompanied 
the “Clark Expedition" 
into Western Chi n^a ym d 
met with disaster. Ho^e 
tribesmen murdered tb^ 
surveyor, and Mr. Soweir||^ 
escaped u^th his life 
n^de. Subsequently^||^ 
^ r> 1 Ik compiinied bjj^ his wife^ie 


Mv, A^rfhiir 4« part* 
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went exploring and collecting 
for the United States 
National Museum. With 
intervals in England, he has 
been exploring in China ever 
since, discovering numerous 
new species and making large 
collections of animals and 
birds. He has found time to 
write and publish two books 
“ Fur and Feather in Norih 
China” (1914) and “A 
Sportsman’s Miscellany” 
(1917), and the Tientsin 
Press, Limited, of Tientsin, 
which p u b 1 i s li e d these, 
is sliortly issuing a tliird, 
“•The Naturalist in Man- 
cliuria.” 


Messrs. Gyldendal, the 
Scandinavian publishing 

house, liave recently taken more spacious ollices 
in II, Hanover .Square, and the management of the 
English branch of this enterprising, old-established 
firm is now under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Hrudenell-Ifruce. Mr. Bruce was in the Legation 
at Christiania throughout the war in connection 
with the Ministry of Blockade, and was subse- 
ijuently Secretary of the Schleswig Plebiscite 
Commission, under Sir 



branches. Among books 
they have in hand for early 
► publication is another Eng- 
lish translation from Knut 
Hamsun’s works, under the 
title of “ Wandereirs ” ; 
“ The Miracles of Clara van 
Haag,” by Johannes Buch- 
holtz (hoth translated by 
Mr. W. Worster, well known 
as the translator of Ham- 
sun’s" Growth of the Soil ”) ; 
" Life,” by Johan Bojer ; 
" Sakhawachiak,” by Ejnar 
Mikkelsen, the latter a novel 
of Eskimo life; "Selaamb^” 
by S i g f r i d Siwertz ; and 
" Atheism in Antiquity,” by 
Professor A. B. Drachmann. 


_ It is not easy for any 

author to live down a good 
reputation when once he has made it. Mr. Desmond 
Coke has written some of the most delightful stories 
of modern school life, and finds that neai'ly every- 
body expects him to go on doing likewise, though 
he is bent on making new departures, and has 
made them successfully more than once. His 
latest novel, " Pamela Herself,” which Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have just published, takes a large 

canvas, studies a certain 


Charles Marling. The ideal 
of Messrs. Gyldendal is to 
form a closer bond between 
England and Scandinavia. 
Among the projects «)f this 
firm is the establishment 
of a Scandinavian Circu- 
lating Library for the 
benefit of Scandinavians in 
England and for all familiar 
with tlie tongues of those 
countries. It is hoped that 
the Library will be opened 
on February ist, together 
with the retail department 
for Scandinavian works in 
the original languages. 
Messrs. Gyldendal will also 
from now onwards publish 
\iore works by English 
authors, and hope to offer 
them rimultaneous publica- 
tion in the various countries 
in which the firm have 



Editor of ** Hutcblnion'ft Story of tbe British Nstlon," a pictorial 
history of tbe Brltlsb peoples irdm tht earliest times to the present 
day, the first number of whleh has just been Issued. 


difficult type of feminine 
character, and traces 
through twenty years the 
life of a woman who, as a 
vital and amusing girl of 
seventeen . marries the 
young head master of a 
Public School, without the 
smallest realisation of the 
responsibilities which she 
is pledging hereof, and it is 
not until a dramatic crisis 
arrives which forces her to 
choose between the success 
of her husband’s career and 
her own idea of happiness 
that Pamela, at last, finds 
herself. In spite of the 
school interest, it is a 
story on broader lines 
and of a different kind 
than any Mr. Des- 
mond Coke has hitherto 
attempted. 
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The charming fairy-tale for children, " The Luck 
jf the Bean Rows,” recently published by Mr. 
Daniel O’Connor, with illustrations in colour by 
3 . Lovat Fraser, has been dedicated to IMncess 
Mary, and now contains a dedicatory poem, with 
ler permission, of which this is the second of throe 
verses : 

’ Since gifts go to you— Wed- 
lock’s wage — 

Accept this Dedication Page 
With homage from the hands 
that give it. 

All life’s a fairy talc — go 
live it ! ” 

The ic)22 volume of 
"•Who’s Who” (42s.; 

Black) has arrived among 
the earliest New ^’ear books 
— a portly development of 
a work now^ in the seventy- 
fourth yAr of its useful 
career. Its concise records 
of dislj^i^uished men and 
womett'in every walk of 
public life give it a unique 
place as an annual bio- 
graphical dictionary of most 
catholic scope. There can 
no longer be any excuse rkoiohyMautnsa»i. 

for the W b X 1 d to know wSone brlllunt new novel. 

^ (Helneiiiann), was cevlev© 

nothing of its greatest men, 

for " Who’s Who ” opens its doors to everybody 
who has done anything notable in literature, art, 
science, polities, the ('hurch, the Anny, the Navy, 
business and general society, and hero in its wisely 
cosmopolitan pages you find all you need to know 
about over thirty thousand such. 

" The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book ” (3s. fid. •, 
Black) is in certain ways the complement of “ Wlio’s 
Who,” -a^ with its dictionary of British aqd 
American ^publishers, newspapers and magasdnes 
and agents, its , practical information concerning 
agreements ahd copyrights, and on writing for tlie 
stage and the cinema, it is as invaluable to amateur 
and professional artists as " Who’s Who ” is to 
all sorts and«conditions of the world at large. 

The extraordinary success of Mr. A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s brilliant novel, " If Winter ('omes,” has 
led to a demand for new editions of his earlier 
books, " Once Aboard the Lugger.” " The Happy 
Warrior ” and " The Clean Heart.” " If Winter 
Comes ” is now in its fourteenth English edition, and 
still remains one of the J>est-6dlers in America. , 



who^e brilliant new noveb*' 
(Helneiiiann), waa cevleved 


Many in the book trade iai,tms country as well as 
in South Africa will wish to congratulate Mr. 
Thomas Yardley, of |Iessrs. Yardley & Yardley on 
his elfcetion as Mayor of Pretoria. ,Mr. Yardley, 
who is a man of wide public interests, was |>om 
and bred among books. He took an active part 
in the business of his father, the late Mr. Thomas 

Yardley, the well-known 
bookbinder of ‘Liverpool 
Road. After his father’s 
death in 1007, he joined 
the staff of the Oxford 
University Press and 
eventually toured South 
Africa on their and Messrs. 
H o d d e r & Stoughton’s 
behalf. In 1913 joined 
Mr. Harvey in opening 
what is now one ^of the 
most up-to-date and best 
storked book shops in the 
Transvaal. Mr. Yardley is 
a Freeman of the City Of 
London, as were his father 

It 

and grandfather, and his 
rapid rise in th^ public 
affairs of the go-ahead seat 
of the ^outh African 
Government shows the 
Mr. Ward Muir, same conspicuous abilities 
Crowing picEBdiiiv Circus" wliicli SO Quicklv enabled 

in last month’s Bookman. , , 

lum to build up a prominent 
position in the business life of South Africa. In 
being elected Mayor of Pretoria, Mr. Yardley has 
well deserved his honour. He gained his position 
through hard work and sterling intregity, and it is 
gratif3dng that a bookseller and a Londoner should 
hold the highest municipal executive post in 
Pretoria. We wish him every success in his year 
of office. • I 

" Tales of the Eternal,” A new book of short 
stories by Mr. Perceval Gibbon, will be published 
this spring by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 

The exhibition of his photographic work which 
Mr. E. O. Hopp^ held last mfinth at the Goupil 
Galleries, was very largely; attended, and won warm 
encraniums from .the art cities pf the Press. As 
a result, we understand, Mr. Hopp^ is arranging to 
publish a volume of his portraits of famous a^|hors, 
artists and public men, aitd*a volume of his dlrikiiu 
photographs' of New York, which is to be IdEjowra 
by a companion volume of London {diotogrtltis. 

After unavoidable delay, the first two vdlumei 
ot the " Vailima ” edition of Stevenson’s Works «re 
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now ready. This 
edition will con- 
tain a good deal 
of new auto- 
biographical and 
other matter, in- 
cluding abo!it a 

hundred hitlierto 

« 

u n p u b 1 i s h e d 
letters and some 
hundred and fifty 
new poems, twT) 
new fables and, 
among three or 
four other fragments, fifteen chapters of '' A 
History of Henry Shovel,” written the y(‘ar 
before Stevenson’s death. Tlie general editor is 
iVfr. Lloyd Osbourne, assisted by Mr. \V. IL Howe. 
The work is published by Messrs. Heinemann, 
in association with Messrs, (hatto cS: W'indus, 
Messrs, l.ongmans, .Alessrs. C assell. Messrs. Methuen 
and -Messrs. Scribner. 

” (ieoghan's Kid,” a novel of life in the West 
Indies by Mr. Lister Ralph, is to be published 
immediately by Mr. Leonard Parsons. 

Mr. Krnest Raymond, whose first novel, ” Tell 
England : A Study in a (ieneration, ” Messr. . ( asst*!! 
have just published, was educated at St. l^iul’s 
School, and w^as a master at Eastbourne and ILith 
for five years. He took a first-class in the ITiiver- 
sities Preliminary to Holy Orders at Chichester 
Theol(»gical ('ollege, and when the war came was 


given a chaplaincy, within a month of being 
ordained. He saw active service in Gallipoli with 
the joth Manchester Regiment, and was present at 
the evacuation. In the following year he went 
to Egypt, and w-as sent with the Desert Column 
that conquered the wilderness of Sinia and entered 
Palestine. He was later at the Battle of Passchen- 
daele ; then ordered to Mesopotamia ; joined the 
“ Hush-Hush ” Brigade in l\‘rsia, and in 191c) was 
witli our troops in Russia. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

No genuine (iilbert and Sullivan entlinsiast should fail 
to n^ad Mr. Henry A. Lytton’s very entertaining book 
of personal recollections, "The Secrets of a Savoyard*' 
(<)s. ; Jarrolds). Me is the la^l of tlie race --that is, the 
hist of the original players in lliese operas who is still 
playing in Ihcni. Not the least interesting part of his 
vfdnme are the stories of his marriage (he married at 
about seventeen while* still at si hool, and was caned and 
expelled from the school for it) and the early x icissitndes 
of himself and liis wife in the theatrical world. Hard 
times to endure, no doiil)t. but to read of tln'v are a de- 
lighlfnlly romantic prelncU* to the record of a. long and 
successful career on the stage. Mr. I.ytton has played 
thirty jiarts in the thirteen operas, and ])Ours out good 
anecdotes lavishly, about the o))eras themselves, their 
authors and producers and the actors who have become 
famous in them, including an account of how 1;he iffeal 
partnership between (hlbeit and Sullivan was di.ssolved 
through a ridicidons (piarrel over the price of a carpet. 
J’he stories of all the operas are given in outline at the 
end of the book. A very welcome addition to the annals 
of the modern stage, and not the less so for being lively 
and personal but without a touch of malice anywhere. 



Mr. Ernest Raymond, 


wbobe new novel, “Tell EnKland," Messrs;. 
Cassell are publlsbing. 
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F. E. GREEN. 


I T is never an cas>^ task to sit in judgment upon a 
Compleat Author. The Just thing the critic has 
to do is to knock his unruly victim, so to speak, into 
shipshape order ; to stand him up four-sqiiart* to the 
winds, a solid tri-dimcnsional figiin* div'ested of all 
props and appurtenances, with the entire Works in his 
hands, and that single aspect of countenance which 
expresses the inmost soul of him. h". Green, I am 
afraid, defies such ipan-handling. He is oik? of those 
many-sided writers who will never consent to be 
simplified down to three dimensions, but seem to 
corrugate into at least a dozen. 

Take up a book of his, and >'ou can never be sure 
F. E. Green you w^ill meet there : novelist, short 
story writer, rucksack wayfarer, rural statistician, 
champion of Hodge, viviscctor of landlordism, Qui.xote 

* Few Acres and a Cottage." (Andrew Melrosc.)- - 

** TTjjif Awakening of England." (Nelson.) "The Tyranny of 

thd^buntryside." (Labour Publishing Co.) — " History of the 
English Agricultural Labourer, 1870 -igso." (King.' “ The 
Surrey Hills." (Chatto & Windus.) “ A New Agricultural 
Policy.** (Leonard Parsons.) 


of politics, prose poet, oi’ apostle of pigs and poultry. 
Prol)a])ly you will encounter a great deal of each, and 
go on your way profoundly shaken but r('joicing. You 
will be reminded of the gentleman who confessed to 
Dr. Johnson that he liad always tried liard to be a 
philosopher, l>nt somehow cheerfuliK'ss was always 
breaking in. F. E. Green might have been just an 
agricultural expiMt. but somehow beauty kept bieak- 
ing in ; so much so, indeed, that more than one editor 
has had to rebuke liini severely for his display of 
** style.*’ He might equally have been a high priest of 
beauty : but h(T(i it was the agriculture which kept 
breaking in. It is all as disconcerting to the critic as 
it is (l(?lightful to the reader with a zest for life in all 
its aspects. 

Presume to set?k out the author in the flesh on his 
little Surrey holding, and similar bafflement probably 
awaits you. You may, if you are lucky, find him 
appropriately enshrined among his books and papers 
in the simply-furnished living-room, with its two great 
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brown c urtained baj's fraraihg wide views of the Leith 
Hill ridge and tlie richly-wooded Weald. More likely 
than not, you will encounter a rustic working among 
►is fruit trees, Jersey Shorthorns, Large Blacks, or 
XVhite Orpingtons - and ask if Mr. Green is at home. 
The retort will probably leave you in no doubt of the 
fact ; ft will have a certain literar\' tincture, like good 
Sussex ale. 

You will be looking at a man with the Vigorous, ample 
build of a yeoman — and the face of an artist, with its 
forehead of a thinker, its deep-set blue eyes of a dreamer, 
its full lips— partly hidden by the big, drooping 
moustache <-of a humorous, whimsical good-nature, its 
chin of a worker and fighter. Alternatively, as you 
climb the garden path between the apple and plum trees 
and tall Madonna lilies, >’ou may hear a significant 
droning. That will be either the yeoman hiving a 
swarm of bees, or the artist dictating a swarm of ideas. 
Both are possessed of something sharper than honey, 
and in either case it is possibly dangerous to approach 
too near. . . . 

We might do well ])erhaps to linger a little over the 
holding, for it supplies the clue to what is most distinctive 
and valuable in F. K. Green's very considerable work. 
That work has grown out of these twenty-four acres of 
Surrey clay as surely as his three-acre orchard, vegetable 
plots, hay and corn crops, cows, pigs, bees, poultry, 
and the irugal cottage home itself, with its tea-roses 
clambering royally about brown casements and angles 
of w'all, and its grassy fore-plot bordered by wallflower, 
sweet-william, phlox, snapdragon, nasturtium. 

When ijLe went there a generation ago the place was 
nothing but a bare upland field ; he, and his life's 
comrade and co-worker, Constance Green— something 
of a poet, as well as a spirited hostess —have made of 
it a beautiful homestead worthy, in all but size, to rank 
with the traditional homesteads in that homeliest of 
Wealds undulating between the North Downs and 
St. Leonards Forest. That may sound like an experi- 
ment in smaDholdings and the simple life, but it is 
more than that. F. E. Green clicrishes no illusions 
about peasant proprietorship in a country which has 
yet to learn the elements of co-operation from the small- 
holders of Denmark and Holland. He has consistently 
refused to fabricate sensational revelations of profits 
from a few acres. What he came into Surrey to experi- 
ment with was Life, that other “ little holding " of 
Meredith^ " lent to do a mighty labour.” 

'' 1 was impelled towards the new life by a love of nature 
*and simi^icity and an admiration for Thoreau,*' he once 
confessed to me over tlie sizzling of liis Winter logs. 

Tolstoy's ' What To Do ' influenced me .strongly in my 
desire to work as a labourer. It wa.s a reaction from the 
soul-deadening artificialities of city life, with their lack of 
creative joy. Above all I wanted to rotise people to a 
sense of the realities of life. To write faithfully of the 
bottom dog was always my ambition. 1 wanted to experi- 
ence, and not merely describe as an onlooker, the life of the 
worst paid class in England.” 

You may find the germ of all this in his sketches 
of London working-class life — '^JLove and Hunger.” 
Two of -the characters are farm laboureis migrating 
with their families into the town alums in qu^t of 
ttiore wages and less servitude ; another is an artisan* 
who prefers shabby volumes of Rusldn, Carlyle, Morris, 


Mazzini, Shelley, Crabbe, and Massey to solid dinners. 
They indicate dearly enough the spirit of righteous 
protest and uncompromising truth-seeking which the 
older F. E. Green is to carry into the country-side with 
all the zest of a Cobbett, a satire more effective than his 
burly oathings, perhaps, and a sense of beauty more 
penetrating than his robust exuberance. 

Of the Surrey holding, and the month-to-month 
trials and labours and recompenses thereof, you may 
enjoy a whole year in ” A Few Acres and a Cottage 
(1911). Surely there was never a more naive record 
of the kind, in which porkers and poetry were so strangely 
—our author's philosophy would have us say naturally- 
intermingled. I^'or the practical worker in Arcady there 
is science and to spare ; for the idyllic visitor, strong 
draughts of beauty. It might be called ” A Few Acres 
--and God's Universe,” for a chink in the commonest 
everydaj" task suftices, as it does uith the Chinese poet, 
to let in the Cosmos. 

It is the soul more than the agricultural fabric which 
concerns us when we come to “ The Awakening of 
England ” (1912). ” The Tyranny of the Countryside ” 
(1913) and the ” History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer, 1870-1920 ” (1920). In these the early 
promise has come to splendid fruition. The years of 
manual labour and hard struggle on the holding have 
served to develop, as nothing else could, a man skilled 
in the crafts of the country -^ide who can go out to the 
inns and hovels and hedges and highways and meet 
the farm and village worker firmly and squarelv on his 
own ground. No small achievement that, for one 
town bred. 

In the first part of the ” Awakening '’ its author 
follows close on the tracks of Cobbett s ' Rural^Rido.^^ 
In the ” Tyranny ” he tramps Belloc’s ” Roman Road. 
But he is neither bemused by history nor dazzled by 
the picturesque. It is the living, transitional England 
of to-day that he looks for with such ruthless penetration 
and insight, such intuition and sympathy. The past 
comes in only as the womb \\hich helped to shajx* the 
present, and for purposes of comparison. One doubts 
if there was ever a chronicler of rural life not excepting 
Cobbett himself sensitive to the beauties of pastoral 
England, and yet so provokingly unwilling to be blinded 
to the human realities underlying them. 

The underlying realities find their most tragic ex- 
pression in the Pastorals of Hampshire and Surrey in 
the ” Tyranny.” The first is a treatment of the old 
village theme : Lizzie Turner's been and disgraced 

'ersclf.” We see the pregnant girl and her lover trudg- 
ing off with their box under the haughty Roman nose 
of the lady of the manor, so to speak, and the sensual 
indifference of the squire and his spqrting friends. The 
son of the booriA farmer, who has been induced to 
dismiss the girl, rebds; they fight sullenly over the 
loading of a bled pig, and when the squire and his lady 
come along Ac farmer is lying with glassy stare in a pool 
of manure, the sofi has collapsed on Ae hog^sto^ 
and blubbers dementedfy like a child. " Ah, my lady, 
there's been foul play' here. Is your hand white ?— 
white as that pig's badk ? Or is it red with blo^ like 
mine— blood red I blopd red I " IT^e second shoys us 
the change wrQMii^t in an unsojpbistic^^ed girl wl^p 
becomes nurse to a . county family and repudiates Ae 
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simple craftsman of the Avoods to whom she was 
plighted: 

' That's what done it I ' he cried, flourishing his great 
axe towards the Big House. ' It ruins its maid-servants, 
and its men-servants inside and outside —curse it ! * 

" A gleam of red light seen through the tracery of the 
bare branches, now burgeoning into new life, shot across the 
sky. It ran with the colour of blood along the gleaming 
«dgc of the axe which Martin struck with fierce incision 
into the heart of the oak. Shrieking, it fell with a crash 
to the ground." 

The “ History perhaps 
his greatest labour of love — is 
none the less dramatic, 
although it is packed with 
statistical grain for students 
and authorities to thrash out. 

The curtain rises on the 
seventies, with their peasant 
customs which later conditions 
were to destroy ; the morris 
dances on village greens ; the 
wedding revels in barns, with 
the fiddler on upturned tub. 
and candles guttering down 
oak pillars; the courting 
idylls, when the lo\^er would 
tramp to the girl's home, wake 
her up in the night by throwing 
gravel at the bedroom window, 
cat and sup with her in the 
farm-house kitchen, and return 
in the early hours ; the Plough 
Mondays i E a.s t e r P I a y s ; 

Harvest Suppers. But all 
these are seen in proper 
perspective : 

" There was something lack- 
ing in the novelist's pictures 
of perennial harvest homes ; of 
farm kitchens groaning under 
the weight of gargantuan dump- 
lings and pitchers of beer. . . . 

To get the right perspective we 
should have, to open the cup- 
board of the farm labourer’s wife and figure out . . . 
how they fared on the contents of that cupboard." 

So we are shown what life really meant in terms of 
los. a week, day-long labour and tumbledown cottages. 
We see Joseph Arch, hedge-cutter and preacher, 
haranguing labourers in the heart of Shakespeare’s 
England. Meetings were held under the stars, on road- 
side wastes, in sheep-folds, in pounds, on wind-swept 
. commons under the pale rhoon." Wlteii there was no 
moon lanterns were stuck on bean poles, or some one 
would brandish candles on the top of his hat. The 
speakers, from Arch downwards, were blunt, God- 
fearing men bursting with scriptural allusions, but out 
of their labours the first rural union grew, enrolling 
70,000 in one year. 

Then comes frustration in the period of depiession 
following on the black year of '79. By *8i 700,000 
farm dwellers had migrated to towns or colonies, 
5,000,000 sheep had perished from disease, village 
nsdnstries had decayed, 1,000,000 acres had been lost to 


the plough. The rest is a tale of abortive strikes, 
lock-outs, the sporadic growth of unions, bad housing, 
evictions, victimisation. If vve call it an epic it is 
because this rural Odyssey is written with the blood of 
the humble labourers and their wives — F. E. Green never 
forgets his women— who had to endure the brunt 
of it. And his labourers are never the stolid oxen 
of urban imagining : 

" Scrutinise the faces of the men selected to negotiate, 
and you will find them anything but immobile. Every 
facial muscle moves, as they sit listening with watchful 

intentness. Nervous tension is 
betrayed by the eye, which is as 
keen as a hawk's ; and when 
their silence is broken it is by 
the language of a long pent-up 
pain.” 

Nor will h(* agree that nature 
makes no appeal to those who 
labour with plough and hoe 
In words of impassioned 
beauty, which fix the tcnoi 
of the whole book, he shows 
what the spiritual country-side 
means to the lonely worker 
whose feet are set in the home- 
land clay, and whose heart is 
filled with such dumb fealty 
to the acres which bred him 
that he will often endure life- 
long hardship for their sake. 

riiese rural chronicles should 
be as familiar to the ordinary 
coiintiy lover as his guide- 
books, for they do for the land 
worker and his cottage what 
the guide docs for the historic 
county family, the wayside 
church and ancestral seat. At 
the very least they might serve 
to save the casual w’ayfarer 
from those e.xccsses of pastoral 
idyllicism which are unworthy 
of a realistic age. VVe find 
none of these in our author's 
own charming, anecdotal pilgrimage, “ The Surrey 
Hills " (1915), which shows how he was saturated 
with the literary and historical lore and loveliness 
of his home county, like George Bourne, while being 
man and artist enough to pierce through them. 
How deep he has gone, and to what immediate 
purpose, we may judge by his " New Agricultural 
Policy ” (1921). 

A Life of Gobbet t is at present in the making. 
Like Cobbett, he too is unresting in his efforts to help 
build Jerusalem " In England's green and pleasant 
land," and it will be our fault and not his if Babylon 
and Moloch prevail. He gives to life more than ever 
he took from it. More than that one can say of no 
man 

Trevor Allen. 

NOTE. — The last sentence , and others, in the above article 
must now be read in the past tense, for, as we go to press, we 
learn with very deep regret that, after an illness of sotne months, 
Mr. F. E, Gr/en died a day or two ago. 



Mr. F. £. Green, 

a drawing by Alec Miller. 
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A. A. MILNE: DRAMATIST AND LITTERATEUR. 

By Louis J. McQuilland. 


A lan ALEXANPER MILNE is the Fortunate 
Youth of Letters. It seems but a few years 
since, as a soaring luidcrgraduate, he was editing 
The Granta at Cambridge - it is really some considerable 
time — and he .still looks like a boy and writes like six 
well-equipped men. 

Milne's latest play, “ The Truth about Blayds ” at 
the Globe, is not as a composite whole the best thing 
he has done ; but its first act is one which any dramatist 
would be proud of : Henry James would have given his 
little finger to have written it, and the idea is straisgely 
Jacobean. Oliver Blayds, at ninety years of age, is 
one of the great Victorian figures, a poet who almost 
patronist*s Swinburne and who chuckled over the 
scathing wit of Whistler. Old Oliver had been at 
Windsor, too, and had held his own with the formidable 
“ Widow.” His two daughters regarded him as a god, 
and his son-in-law, William Blaj'ds-Conway, waited on 
him with greater deference and awe than Bozzj’ gave 
to Dr. Johnson. The immense joke of the situation 
was that the mighty Blayds was an almighty humbug. 
The poetry which made his name immortid was the 
work of a friend seventy years dead -the unrecorded 
Jenkins. When Blayds did attempt a volume on his 
own account, the result was thoroughlj' dismal. 

I can remember few better curtains than this vener- 
able humbug, played with magnificent unction and 
power by Norman McKinnell, about to confide to his 
immarried daughter, Isabel, the terrific bluff of his long 
and dishonest life. It was impossible for the play to 
survive luilliantly this knock-out climax. My only 
complaint is that Mr. Milne did not sustain the ironic 
note, an achicvem(?nt easily within his powers ; but I 
fancy he had to struggle hard with his artistic con- 
victions before he relapsed into that comforting senti- 
mentalism which is the standard curse of the English 
stage. 

” The Truth about Blayds ” has had many pre- 
decessors. Milne's “ First Plays,” which can luckily 
be read in volume form, were not the work of a pro- 
fessional writer, but the recreation of a (temporary) 
professional soldier. Playwrighting, as he has said, 
is a luxury to a journalist as insidious as golf, and 
much more expensive in time and money. To write 
plays, then, while he was a journalist, seemed- to him 
as depraved an act as going to Lords in the morning. 
In the army the case was altered ; his job was soldiering, 
and his spare time was his own affair. Hence a great 
beginning with the cute and witty " Wurzel-Flummery ” 
>— the best play of his first period, and perhaps still the 
best of all. The others were " The Lucky One ” 
(doomed, as he protests, from the start by reason of its 
too good name) ; ” The Boy Comes Home," produced 
by Mr. Owen Nares at the Victoria Palace ; " Belinda," 
produced by Mr. Dion Boucicault at the New Theatre 
in April, 1918, with delectable Miss Irene Vanbrugh in 


the delicious name part : and " The Red Feather,” a. 
mannered operetta, presented at the Everyman Theatre- 
last year. 

Milne's " Second Plays ” comi>rise another great 
Boucicault-Vanbrugh success, ” Mr. Pirn Passes By ” ; 
” Make-Believe,” “ The Camberley Triangle," " The 
Ste])mother ” and " 'Ilie Romantic Age.” 

Very many people who are not familiar with Mr. 
Milne as a dramatist arc assiduous students of the 
articles republished from Punch, and his fascinating 
essays on anything and everything, as also his 
novels. 

He ob\-iously does not care for being inter\-iewed, 
but bravely concealed his inner angiiish when I brutally 
approached him for the ” story of his life.” 

'■ When I came to London first,” lu; said, biting on 
his pipe-stem, ” I had enough money to keep me for a 
year. That was in 1903. I took rooms in Temple 
Chambers, wrote articles and sent them on circuit. 
At the end of a year I had spent my money and earned 
£20. I moved to Chelsea, took two rooms in a police- 
man's house for ten shillings a we('k, and went on 
writing. In my second year I earned £120. In my 
third year. Punch — for which I had been writing a good 
deal— offered me the assistant editorshij) on Burnand’s 
retirement from the editorship. 

” 1 was assistant editor of Punch uj> till the war. 
WTien I went into the army in 1914 my place was of 
course ke|)t open for me, but I decided on demobilisa- 
tion — by mutual agreement with the proprietors - not 
to go back. In the army in 1915 I really began to 
write, as explained in the dedication to ‘ Once on a 
Time ’ (published by Hodder & Stoughton), which is, 
incidentally, my favourite book. When that work was 
finished, I felt I must go on with something, and so 
turned to plays. We, that is, my wife and I, wrote 
four plays while I was in the army — ‘ Wurzel-Flummery,' 

‘ Belinda,' ‘ The Boy Comes Home ' and ‘ The Lucky 
One.' 'fhe three last were written after I had been 
invalided back from France. 

" I was eipployed at this time,” explained Mr, Milne, 
” at a signalling-school at one of the forts on the Ports- 
down hills. We had a cottage at Portchester, two miles • 
away. I got up at 6.45 every morning, staggered up 
to the fort 400 feet above us, taught there till 4.30, 
staggered home, had tea, and then sat in the garden 
and dictated to my wife. This was really rather an 
effort, as I was ill at the time, and, in fact, had to- 
retire again into hospital for some weeks in the middle 
of things.” 

At this juncture of the interview Mr. Milne amazed 
me with the following electrical statement : "We 
wrote 'Belinda ' in a week— with the day beginning 
at 3.30, although of course we ^d the whole Sunday. 
Within a fortnight frcmi the evening when I said,. 
'I will now think of a play for Irene Vanbrugh, V it. 
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was invented, written, typed and accepted. In general, 
however, I do not recommend this way of writing 
plays. 

“ For a year after the w'ar I wrote w(?ekly essays for 
the Sphere and tlie Outlook ; I had left Punch. I had 
the uneasy sense that I ought 
to have still some form of 
regular income. None the less, 
these essays have gone the way 
of the Punch weekly articles, 
and I am now in the happy 
position of being able to write 
what I like, when I like, where 
I like; and it mustn’t neces- 
sarily be plays all the time.*’ 

That last declaration will be 
a very welcome one to the many 
admirers of Milne’s (‘ssays, 

■Hi 

novels and other belles-lettres. 

It would be a tragedy if ne 
went the way of Sir J. M. Barrie 
and devoted his whole talents 
to the art of the theatre*. 

1 asked this delightful writer 
what time he did write, and he 
told me that hi* did most of 
his work in the morning, and 
sometimes after In non, but 
never after d i n n e r . That 
app(*ars to rnc* an ideal arrange- 
ment for a man who wants to 
preseiAe some east* in life and 
])erfect peace of mind in the evening. “ Mrs. Milne 
encourages me to go to my club every da\ ; she says 
-it brightens me iij) and that I bring lier back ])lenty 
of good stories," said this happy husband. 

Reverting to his metliod of work, Milne dues not 
believe that easy writing makes liard reading. Me i> 
out* of the blessed souls who invents with I'ast*. " I 
have no difficulty about su])iects," he cheerfully admits ; 
“ in fact, the whole trbuble of the modern writer is 
that lie has a superfluity of subjects. Siip])use one 
desires to WTitc around the matter of ‘ Boots,’ the choices 
are infinite." 


This is the good luck of Milne. Many felicitous 
writers take hours in hitting on a subject, and toil over 
the accomplished end in sweat and blood. I think 
part of the socn*t of Milne’s facility is that he smokes 
a pipe. Cigarette men have such periods of fiddle- 

daddle in the manipulation of 
the ephemeral cigarette that 
their attention is distracted 
from the brain*task in hand. 
I think it most possible, too, 
that Milne smokes Barrie’s 
celestial mixture, the Arcadia. 
He certainly looks \'ery happy 
and curiously b o y i s h while 
enjoying tobacco. 

A j)ipe, too, is the best 
instrument for assistance in 
detective problems. Milne 
emulated Sherlock Holmes as 
nicotine consumer while writing 
his most ingenious and titilat- 
ing serial, " The Red House 
Mvslery," which is shortly to 
aj^pear as a novel. 

He has a courageous and 
illuminating taste in other 
people's fiction. He declare.s 
that Samuel Butler is the man 
who wrote the* best novel in the 
Knglisii language in " The Way 
of all Flesh." His second 
choice is Kenneth Grahame's 
golden book, " The Wind in the Willows," which he 
rightly assumes has never had its full deserts. 

" Should I ever find myself in the dock,*’ Milne has 
declarefl, " and one never knows — mv answer to the 
question whether I had anything to say would be : 

‘ Weil, my lord, if I might just recommend a book to 
the jury before leaving . . .’ Mr. Justice Darling 
would probably pretend that he had read it, but he 
wouldn’t deceive me." 

And some of us like Milne almost as well as Grahame 
and trt?asure " The I)a\'’s Play ” equally with " The 
Wind in the Willows." 



- Mr. A. A. Milne. 


MISS ALICE BIRD: A MEMORY. 

Bv Bi-atrice IIakk.\i>i:n. 


A FEW months ago there passed awa\’ at Hamp- 
stead a lady of infinite grace and ('harm, advanced 
in years but amazingly young in spirit, and up to the 
last deeply interested in modern life and thought, and 
of unabated sympathy with poets and all literary 
people. Miss Alice Bird, known to all her troops of 
friends, young and old alike, as Lallah, was one of the 
last connecting links with the far-off days of Keats 
and Leigh Hunt, and it was she who was in possession 
of the MS. of Keats’s " Hyperion ** w'hich she generously 
allowed the British Museum to acquire, rather than 
suffer it to find its way into the collection of some 
wealthy enthusiast in the States. Her brother, Dr. 
George Bird, a well-known doctor in his time, many 
years her senior and a man of great culture and breadth 


of mind, had been Leigh Hunt's physician in his closing 
years, and we find his name mentioned several times 
in Leigh Hunt’s correspondence. 

The. history of the " Hyperion " MS. is so curious 
that I will here write down the details as given me by 
Miss Bird herself. 

Thornton Leigh Hunt, Leigh Hunt’s eldest son, in 
the midst of his busy life of journalist and litterateur, 
planned to edit his father’s correspondence, but had 
not enough continuous leisure for sorting out the letters 
which filled two huge chests. He was much helped 
in his task by two members of his family and by Miss 
Bird, who was then considerably under twenty years 
of age. 

These young people sorted o\il. and arranged the 
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letters chronologically in packets of ten years, and 
got all the material in order for Thmnton Leigh Hunt 
to work on. Many weeks were spent in this loving 
and thrilling labour; and Miss Bird's description of 
the delight with which she steeped herself in the atmo- 
sphere of the period covered by the correspondence 
makes one convinced that she, above all others, was the 
rightful enthusiast chosen for the privilege. 

The book was finished and published. As we all 
know, it was in two volumes, and entitled " The 
Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, edited by his eldest son.” 
One of the first copies was presented by Thornton 
Leigh Hunt to Dr. George Bird, and bore the inscrip- 
tion : To George Bird : these relies of his friend and 
patient. A tribute of friendship unchangeable. 

Thornton Leigh Hunt was most grateful for all the 
help his diligent young collaborators had given him, 
and he said : 

“ How can I ever thank you young things enough ? 
You’ve worked so hard for me.” 

Then turning impulsively to the piles of letters and 
manuscripts, he added : 

" Here, I know what I’ll do for you.” 

And he took some of the bundles and gave one to 
each of them. Miss Bird’s bundle had a roll on the 
top, and to her he said : 

” Take care of that. There’s something, valuable 
there.” 

That was the only remark he made about She 
put the treasures carefully away, and having seen after 
their safety, probably forgot his words about the roll. 
She was young, and her days were full with the joy of 
living and being, and of sharing her brother’s home and 
the claims of his career. In busy, happy activity tliere 
seemed no time to focus on the past ; and the roll 
remained unfolded, in patient abeyance, until ” the 
ripe hour came.” 

Then one morning, many years afterwards. Dr. 
Richard Gmnett, Kcejrer of the Printed Books at the 
Briti^ Museum, went to visit Miss Bird and she showed 
him some of her literary treasures— letters from Shelley, 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, and other papers — and amongst 
them that toll which, I understand, she vaguely believed 
to be a copy transcribed by Leigh Hunt. But Dr. 
Garnett’s keen eye knew better. He pounced upon 
it with joy and excitement, examined it carefully and 
declared it’ to be the original MS. itself. His opinion 
was confirmed by other experts. A special meeting 
of the trustees was called, and it was decided to tell 
Miss Bird that if she were willing to part with it, she 
would certainly receive from America a sum that wguld 
run easily into four figures, but that the British Museum, 
eager as it was to possess this MS., could onl3j^ affotd 
to make a modest offer of three or four hundred pounds. 
Miss Bird’s answer vtas that its proper home was the 
British Museum, and that nothing would induce her to 
yield it up tO America. 

: So in the British Museum one. may see it any day. 
There, after its long years of ^eltered jwivacy, it lies 
harboured in a proud publicity. ' 

It will thus be realised that from an early agevMiss 
J^ird was enriched with rare' traditions diared by few; 
•’'and diuring the long years when she 
[brother and made a home for himsdf afid iMsj^t^bleiFS; 


she accumulated experiences of special value and 
formed friendships with many fine and famous men 
and women. From their house Sir Richard Burton 
and Lady Burton were married. It was to 'M^ Bird 
herself that Swinburne used to read his " Songs before 
Sunrise,” before they were published. To her Sir 
William Crookes invariably brought his proofs to be 
corrected, and to her, on the wettest morning ever to 
be imagined, he came with his O.M. medal to receive 
her proud congratulation. Henry Irving, the Ban- 
crofts, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Grant Allen, 
the Burne Joneses, William Rossetti, Madame Bodichon 
and William Black are but a few names chosen at 
random from the amazing list of illustrious personages 
with whom she had intimate intercourse. 

In addition to her own vivacious and sunny indi- 
viduality, she had a perfect treasure house of memories 
and interests to offer to her new friends as they came 
along in a never-failing procession. For her view was 
that one should keep one’s old friendships intact, but 
also form new ties, especially with the young ; and in 
her case this was easy enough to do, since she was 
endowed with a special elasticity of mind which makes 
for easy and delightful companionship with an infinite 
variety of temperaments. Her favourites were poets. 
If you had the good fortune to be a poet, you became 
a Royalty with a kingdom of your own. But whatever 
your gifts, you had your own definite place of respect 
and honour in her thoughts, 'fhat knowledge alone 
was stimulating to work and endeavour ; and it is 
certain that no author ever came away from her presence 
without a feeling of resilience which hastened inspiration 
and fulfilment. 

It was at Mrs. Lynn Linton’s house that I first saw 
Miss Bird, about; thirty-five years ago. I remember 
how much she inp^pressed me even then lus a grande dame 
of the past, tfer picturesque appearance, her chann 
and her great sense of fun and her laughter were things 
one could never forget. One felt, even on a slight 
acquaintance, that she was a dispenser of sunshine, 
and that her joyous appreciation of life would linger in 
one’s memory, even if one were never likely to meet 
her again. Fortunately for me and many others, she 
and her brother left Welbcck Street, after he had 
retired from practice, and came to settle in Hamp- 
stead ; and it was my privilege to see them constantly 
and to enter into a close friendship with her which has 
only ended with her death. 'Die comer house in 
Windmill Hill,* where she continued to live after her 
brother’s death, was the prettiest niche in Hampstead, 

I always thought ; and it became to me, as to scores 
of her devoted friends, a prednet of pleasure, where at 
all times hospitality and a wdrm welcome were await- 
ing us, and a leisured, gracious presence was ready and 
eager to talk books and poRHcs and all the happenings 
of the great world, about' ffowers and gardens and 
Nature and all her Weeks, llbout the latest scientific 
discovery— -“ unun^eW^axufialde, my dear, b^^ amaeing 
and thrillii^,'* 

mock, and resigWdl'^^dWsWirv. 

If you'd written;i^^|p|^, hadiread 

it and |aarked^'the'|Wi*^l^':^^^^ 

' she did - 'not ii]b«;'%[\heri.;|Utet’^ 01 ^ {vm ' 

"CHtiCal',.,liiid'; she'' 
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inapt phrase, the fortunate setting, the failure in consecu- 
tion. If you were lucky enough to find her with a 
Keats or Shelley volume in her hand, then she would 
read yotr her favourite poems from these, her favourite 
poets, and bathe you in the atmosphere of their genius. 
At other times she would speak you one or two of 
Shakespeare's sonnets, or show you some of the letters 
she possessed of Shelley and Leigh Hunt and other 
literary men of that halcyon era. She had n^ad and 
remembered so much, that her stored mind could offer 
you an amazing wealth of 
facts and impressions. Now 
and then, if you asked her, 
she would tell you about her 
father, James Bird, of Deer- 
bolts Hall, Earl Stonham, 
who was known as the Suffolk 
poet, and of his later home 
in the nearby village of 
Yoxford, where she was born. 

She would })resent you with 
a mental picture of herself in 
disgrace at school, standing 
before the window with a 
dunce’s cap on her head, so 
that all the world might know 
and note the measure of her 
iniquity. Or in her vivacious 
manner she would throw her 
arms dramatically towards tht? 
ceiling to show how the school- 
mistress caused her hands to 
assume a suitable whiteness 
wh(‘n a caller of the male sex 
was awaiting her in the 
drawing-room ! She loved to 
recall also how, at tin? age of 
eighteen or thereabouts, she 
left the village to go and stay 
two or tliree weeks in London 
with her brother. Dr. George, whom she adored, and 
instead stayed forty years. She liked you to know, 
too, that in the early days of that long sojourn she had 
earned some very handy pocket-money with lier jien. 

If you chanced to be a suffragette, fresh from the 
fray, and with the light of battle in your eyes, she knew 
how to respect and share your aims and outlook, even 
if she did not see eye to eye with you in all your methods ; 
for her S5anpathy was always with rebels and social 
reformers, and she had memories to relate to you of the 
great agitators of the past who had been friends and 
patients of the Doctor and intimates in the home circle. 

If you were ** a traveller from an antique land," an 
explorer, or any kind of wandering brigand, you would 
have a special claim on her regard, since she dearly 
loved the Richard Burtons of the world, and was ever 
thrilled with stories of dash and daring. If you were a 
little child, grandniece or grandnephew, or no relation, 
you called her by the name of " Lallah," as every one did, 
and played with exciting toys on the drawing-room 
floor, as though it were your rightful nursery, and 
screamed with rage when you were fetched home. If 
were downhearted and wanted a " spree,'* you 
sought her out and found her ready to fall in and make 


a dash for anything whatsoever you suggested in the 
way of joyous adventure. 

If you were a young man or a young woman just 
entering on your career, you were fortified by her 
absolute belief in the rights and claims and possibilities 
of the young --all the doors open, all the barriers down 
for the triumphant passage of the young. So long as 
you were alive and alert, it really did not matter what 
you were or were not ; and you could have as many 
faults as you liked, with a comfortable and an easy 

('onscience, and yet be sure 
that you would continue to 
be appreciated for the one 
outstanding characteristic 
which had secured her admira- 
tion from the beginning of 
your acquaintance. 

This was her code of friend- 
ship throughout her long life 
of eight>^-nine years ; to rejoice 
in and be satisfied with 
different qualities in different 
people, and not to be ridiculous 
enough to turn away from 
them should they prove to be 
unequipped with all the virtues 
in a solid mass. A wise and 
fair code which makes for 
happiness, a code which all 
of us, if we could, would 
fain adopt for our own. 

It was my good fortune to 
be with her, two or three 
weeks before tlie end, at a 
moment wht*n she was feeling 
stronger and inclined fer 
intimate talk. I spoke then 
of this code which had been 
such a lesson to us all, and 
of the sunshine which she had 
shed on so many lives. She smiled, shook her head 
deprecatingly and said they were glad words to hear, 
even if they were not true. 

But they were entirely true, as we know well. 

When the Great War came, some of us wondered 
what her mental attitude would be, since she had been 
a pro-Boer in past days and held no brief for England. 
But she ranged herself wholeheartedly on her country's 
side, and counted herself proud that her own young 
relatives and boy friends joined up instantly and came 
to say farewell to lier in their khaki or blue. In her 
own way she did what she could for the wounded, took 
them out for drives, entertained them to tea and 
plied them bountifully with peppermint creams ! I 
remember one man in the hospital where I was work- 
ing— a rather rotigli man, too, coming to tell me that 
he had spent the j oiliest afternoon with a “ pal of 
mine," and that she was the brightest and sprightliest 
and most sporting old lady he'd ever met, and he hoped 
she'd ask him again. I said : " That must surely be 
Miss Bird of Hampstead." And he answered : " Right 
you are. She's a stunner." 

She was delighted with this story; and I have not a 
doubt that her warm admirer was asked again. 
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It was amazing how she kept up her interests and 
activities almost to the last. A few weeks before her 
illness she went to hear Harry Lauder at the Palace, 
and cilso to the Everyman Theatre. And on the 
hundredth anniversary of Sir Richard Burton’s birth she 
journeyed to his tomb at Mortlake to leave there her 
own tribute of flowers. 

She has gone her way. The thought of death had 
ever been unwelcome to her. She had adored life, and 
always said that she wouhl wish to ha^•(‘ it all over 


again, every minute of it. But as her last illness 
lengthened into w'eeks and months, reluctance faded 
into acquiescence, and acquiescence into willingness. 
She died, as she had lived, with a smile on her 
face. 

Other people inhabit the corner house on Windmill 
Hill. Other eyes look upon the old Clock House in 
the rear and the sweet trees so charmingly grouped 
in the old Hampstead garden opposite. 

It will be diflkult to pass that way. 


AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY. 

Hy Thomas Morn. 


T he trade winds of Englisli poetiy once lilcw out 
west across the Atlantic, from these shores almost 
without ceasing ; of late, however, they ha\-e varied 
more than usual and borne 
many books to us written 
in America. It is to be 
confessed that towards this 
change in the weather our 
attitude has not been of 
especial heartiness. Even 
at best it is an attitude not 
simply insular, but penin- 
sular, for there can be no 
insularity so ungracious as 
that of tile iK‘n. Individuals 
here and there, more re- 
ceptive and internationally 
inclined than the majority, 
have at last gained attention 
for American poetry, but only 
through sheer hard work — 
work which might hav«- been 
easier had there lieen one 
or two modern masterworks 
to hold triumphantly before 
us. But masterworks arc 

as rare across 'the water as From ' Tendeiiet«ln Moa«ni 

(Oxtorci : B 

they are in England. 

Too easily have we dismissed as nggligible the poetry 
of America since Whitman, because, forsooth, it has 
not reached the standard of supremacy. We have 
chosen to ignore the imporiant if optimistic possibility 
that all this good, bad and indifferent work may be 
the next best thing to supremacy -a preparation for 
it indeed, an approach. Further, in that approach 
may there not have been sufficient worth to challenge 
comparison with the poetry of England itself during 
the same period ?— especially as English poetry seems 
to have shown, until quite recently, a falling away from 
its former greatness. There is, to choose among several 
examples of this worth, Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson s 
poem, “ The Man Against the Sky." with its fine open- 
ing : 

Between me and the sunset, 'like a dome 
Against the glory of a world on fire. 

Now loomed a sudden hill, 

'Bleak, round, and high, by flame-lit height made higher. 
With nothing on it for the flame to kill 
'Save one who moved and was alone up there 



To loom befoic the chaos and tlie glare 
As if he were the last god going home 
I'nto his last desire ” ; 

or thtMc is (and this a 

pai ticulaiiy apposite instance 
from a [)()etrs' of which con- 
siderably more than the 
aveiagc amount lias been 
done by wmiien) Mis^ Fdna 
Vincent Mil la \ 's remarkable 
Renascenc(‘ " : 

. No hurt I did not fei*I, 
no death 

That was in)t mine ; mine 
each last bnath 
That, crying, met an an.swer- 
ing cry 

J'rom the compassion that 
was I. 

All suMering mine, and mine 
its rod ; 

Mine, pity like the pity o£ 
tiod. 

Ah, awful weight ! Intinity 
IVessed down upon the finite 
Me ! 

Mv angui.shed spirit, like a 

Mr. Edgar Lee Meetere. ‘t>ird. 

Fro.» Beating agaiii.st the lip.s I 

heard ; 

Yet lay the weight .so close about 
There was no room for it without. 

And so beneath the weight lay 1 
And suffered death, but could not die." 

But it is hardly' by a process of individual selection 
that we shall come to any comprehensive appraisal of 
modern American jjoetry. We must take inta account 
that Whitman, who died in 1892, had found his audiences 
anywhere rather than among his own people ; that the 
prevailing influences had for a long time been the work 
of Longfellow and Whittier, Holmes and Lowell ; and 
that, if the poets since the Spanish-American war are 
to be complained against as accepting too readily the 
heritage of Whitman and stripping away from them* 
selves too ruthlessly the veneer of the alternative group, 
allowance has not been made for the terrific reaction 
towards the author of " Leaves of Grass,” ^hich took 
place universally ; for Whitman is probably the greatest 
element of disturbtuice in the poetic atmosphere of t^e 
whole world during the past fifty years. Perhaps if 
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they had resisted the Whitman influence even less than European ? The distinction might be possible in other 

they seem to have done it would not be aniiss ; for who branches of literature, but poetry is never so localised 

would not rather look forward to an era which expresses as prose. Mr. Louis Untermeyer has just compiled an 

the spirit of Whitman or, say, Poe than to one which anthology * which, admirable and thoroughgoing in 

is a return to the bland and facile self-satisfaction of ev^ery way and the most helpful of introductions to the 

Longfellow and Whittier ? subject, presents us with examples from the poetry of 

There is one thing readily discernible, whether the a hundred writers since Emily Dickinson and Thomas 

influence is of Whitman or Longfellow or no. Con- Bailey Aldrich. We do not find it possible to make 

ten^porary poets in America are not suffering from the definite classifications with any of them, unless it be 

siiis of their immediate predecessors, as are the younger the negro dialect writers, or those humorous individuals 

men in England ; they have not to spend half their who are pursuing an excellent and apparently inex- 

eftort in showing that to be exquisite and obscure is haustible vein, such as Mr. Franklin P. Adams, with his 

not necessarily to be a poet. Lucidity is their first delicious song about the rich man who has a motor-car, 

^quality, from Richard Hovey, Edwin Markliam (" The country and town estates, a heart that seems light, and 

/Man wU^ the Hoe") and Mr. Bliss Carman right a fifty-cent cigar, concluding on the drollest note 

onwards ; we find it even conceivable of carefully pre- 

in Mr. Carl Sandburg, the 
poet of the etching-like 
" Smoke and Steel.*’ Mr. 
v'Sandburg is supposed to 
be of the ultramodernists, 
but his subtlety is usually 
simplicity itself. Take, as 
an example, the poignant 
poem called " Grass " : 

" Pile the bodies high at* 

Austerlitz and Waterloo. 

Shovel them under and let 
me work — 

1 am the grass ; 1 covcm- 

all. 

“ And pile them high at 
Gettysburg 

And pile tliem high at 
Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let 
me work. 

, Two years, ten years, and 
, passengers ask the con- 
ductor Mr. John Gould Fletcher, novel by Jack London : 

What place is this ? .< Tcndcnciiss in Mnuorn American Poetry,* by Amy Lowell 

Where arc we now ? (Oxford: Basil uuckweii). •• 1 me live out my years 

in heat of blood ! 

I am the grass. Let me die drunken with the dreamer's wine I 

Let me work.” Ix*t me not sec this soul-honse built of mud 

We find it no less in Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose obsession toppling to the dust —a vacant shrine ” — 

with the concrete domestic facts of life, that “ they are might liavc been uttered by Henley himself. And 

rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens *' or that Miss Sara Teasdale, with her artless, unornamented 

" the winter evening settles down with smells of steak lyrics, now ranging over half a dozen volumes, might 

in passage ways ** is the constant wonder and delight easily have been one of the English " Georgians ’* : 

of London intellectuals, and whose " Love Song of .. 

J. Alfred Prufrock ’* is for them a portent. We find it As surely now as when 

in Mr, Ezra Pound — at least, until he began to turn out He rose on eastern islands 

those amazing productions which no one can say to I'oi* Grecian girls and men ; 



pared surprise ; 

" Yet though my lamp burns 
low and dim, 

Though I must slave for 
livelihood — 

Tliink you that 1 would 
change? with him ? 

You bet I would I ' 

Except in poets of this type 
and it has, after all, no 
essential place in our survey 
— there is no prairie slang, 
no town Americanisms, nor 
is there anything vulgar or 
bizarre — unless the poet is 
of a cosmopolitanism that 
imagines vulgarity or bizarre- 
rio as essential to modernity. 
Mr. J. G. Niehardt's full- 
blooded stanza, familiarised 
to us by its appearance on 
the title uaerc of a oonular 


this day are original poems or translations from any 
of a dozen languages. In naming these men, along 
with Mr. Robinson and Miss Millay, Mr. John Gould 
Fletcher, Mr. Robert Frost, Mr. James Oppenheim, 


“ 'i'he twilight is as clear and blue, 

The star as shaken and as bright, 

And the same thought he gave to them 
He gives to me to-night.” 


and Mr. Conrad Aiken, we are not simply naming the 
more complex minded, but those who.se work is most 
characteristic, and successfully so, among American 
contemporaries. 

Characteristically American, we say, and yet who 
would venture to make the distinction at the present 
moment between the poetry of that country and of 
— or, for that matter, between Aiperican and 


For some portion of the distinction which this tiny 
example may possess it is possible that Miss Teasdale 
is indebted to the author of " A Shropshire Lad," and 
there are quite a number of verse-writers included in 
Mr. Untermeyer's collection who have all the simplicity 
of Miss Teasdale and little of her distinction. We may 

• ” Modern American Poetry.” An Anthology. Edited by 
Louiai Untermever. 8s. 6d. net. /lonAthnn Cape") ^ 
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without difficulty reduce the aiithologised hundred to 
a considerably fewer total of American poets with 
whom the English reader must reckon, although there 
are in addition one or two not included in the volume 
at all - such as Mr. Sherwood Anderson. Miss Amy 
Lowell, herself of much significance in poetry, appears 
to suggest, in a valuable series of critical essays just 
published on this side,* that the number of poets who 
count not merely as individuals but as vital influences 
may be figured on six fingers. She regards these half- 
dozen as each illustrating a tendency in present-day 
American poetry, and in addition to a remarkably 
intuitive and sympathetic analysis of their work 
separately, in which she brings the poet into relation 
with his predecessors and ])oints out the precise moment 
at which he has broken away from tradition, she treats 
him biographically in a very helpful fashion. Her list 
varies, naturally, when contrasted with the names 
already introduced into the present article ; but tlie 
variations do not matter so long as she sets out, as we 
have done, with the name of Mr. E. A. Retbinson. 

Mr. John Gould Fletcher has made the generous 
claim for Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson that he has 
done more than any other man living to make all this 
new American poetry possible. He was born in 1869 
in a Maine village. ‘‘ His voice is the voice of the New 
England conscience, or rather what was left of that 
conscience after the wave of industrialism, cheap 
immigrant labour, and dollar-hunting swept over New 
England in the seventies, at the beginning of which 
period he was born." Mr. Robinson, thinks Mr. 
Fletcher, has shown himself spiritually akin to Mr. 
Hardy, though in his love for cryptic statement he 
resembles closely the later 1 :Jrowning — the Browning 
of " Parleyings." But on the whole he is far keener in 
his outlook on human defects than Browning. " It 
is as a definitely New England product tliat we must 
take his poetry — a product owning certain affinities to 
Brovvningr Hardy or Crabbe, but with a sharp, sub- 
acid quality of its own.” 

Since 1897 Mr. Robinson has issued five volumes, 
not one of which has been issued so far with an English 
publisher's imprint. Mr. Fletcher’s note on the Brown- 
ing influence is particularly interesting, for Browning 
has impressed his poetic personality on the younger 
generation in America most noticeably. Mr. Robert 
Frost, a native of California, having been bom in San 
Francisco in 1875, has the mark of Browning to some 
degree or other on the poems of each of his voluujes— 
two of which, noteworthily, were first published 011 
this side, where he neighboured with Mr. l-ascelles 
Abercrombie and Mr. Wilfred Gibson in (ilouccstershire 
during part of his stay here from 1912 to 1915 : 

“ Something there i.s that doesn't love a wall. 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 

And spills the upper boulders in the sun, 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing. ...” 

The late Edward Thomas was in his turn influenced by 
Mr. Frost, whose " Death of tlie Hired Man " Mr. 
Untermeyer rightly claims to be one of the best genre 
pictures of our time. 

Turning to Mr. John G. Fletcher himself , it is of 

• Tendencies in Modern American Poetry.*' By Amy 
Lowell. With portraits. 12s. 6d. net. (Blackwdl.) 


interest to note that he is one of the " Imagists," a 
group which; although disbanded, must still be accounted 
as perhaps the most important of the few American 
poetic coteries (contrasting in this respect so healthily 
with England) ; also, like Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Ezra 
Pound, he has made his home in England. He has 
written a very fine poem on Abraham Lincoln — naturally 
a favourite subject in contemporary American verse. 
Judging by his latest volume, " Breakers and Granite," 
Mr. Fletcher appears to be developing strongly. His 
poetry has a sweeping movement, like the tide before 
storm, and a grasp which Mr. Conrad Aiken (who, born 
in 1889, is three years his junior) alone approaclies, 
thougli Aiken is more dreamy, more musical, as is well 
shown in " The House of Dust," his fifth volume, 
published last year. Mr. James Oppenheim is another 
poet who has written on Lincoln. More definitely in 
his other pieces, however, arc to be found his finest 
qualities, prophetic and psalmistic. Mr. Mcnckcn has 
portrayed him as standing, as to one leg, on the 
shoulders of Walt Whitman, and, as to the other, on 
a stack of Old Testaments. Besides his poetry, Mr. 
Oppenheim has written sevt^ral volumes of short stories, 
four novels, and two poetic plays. He has also been 
editor of T/ie Seven Arts, a magazine now defunct. 
" The Runner in the Skies " from his second of five 
verse-volumes, is a characteristic piece : 

Who is tlui runner in the skies, 

With her blowing scarf of stars, 

And our Earth and sun liovcring like bee's about her 
blossoming heart } 

Her feet are on the winds, where space is dtrop, 

Her eyes are nebulous and veiled ; 

She hurries through the night to a far lover. ...” 

Several names which have found no place so far in 
this essay are already familiar to English readers, aiul 
it is perhajis as well for a reminder to be given that, 
worthy as they are, they do not represent the whole 
of contemporary American poetry, nor all its most 
characteristic and hopeful phases. The work of Miss 
.\my Lowell is, we believe, to be issued shortly in a 
collected English edition, which will of course include 
" Patterns," perhaps the most successful example of 
vers lihre in modern P^nglish poetry. 

The work of ” H. D." (Miss Hilda Doolittle) and of Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters, Spoon River Anthologist, is already 
issued here. So is that of Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
although in his case we are not supposed to regard the 
published volumes as the expression of his maturity. 
He is reported to have expressed a desire " to escape 
for ever the reciting and chanting Vachel " ; none the 
less, " The Daniel Jazz " and " General Booth enters 
into Heaven " are something more than the juvenilia 
of an intensely earnest and vehement writer. They 
are the expression of a poet, but one too fervently set 
on using an art in terms which began to be obsolete 
with Caxton. He has learnt, and this is the discovery 
that most American poets are making (with the help 
of Miss Harriett Monroe, whose editorship of Poetry 
has counted for much in their development) — that 
poetry never tickles the reader, nor shocks, just as 
music never jingle-jangles. There is all the difference 
between the emphasis which comes of Bovrility, as 
one might call the chief physical characteristic of the 
United States, and the virility of an artist's expression. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUARY, 1922. 

A nswerx to these compelilions [each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address 0 / the sender) should be 

jorwarded not later than the Jj\th of the month to 

“The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. H odder & Stonghton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 . 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions 11, l\ and 1' are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. Competitors must please keep copies of their verses : the Editor cannot undertake lo return them. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 

best quotation from English verse a})i)licable 
to any revic'w or the name' of any autlior or 
book apyxNiring in this number of The Book- 
man. Pr(‘fer(‘nce will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III. -- A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best motto, original or selected, for the Irish 
State. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a (Guinea is offered for the 

best review, in not mori! than one hundred 
wools, of any recently ymblished book. Coni'- 
l)etitors should give tin* names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of n‘vi(^w. 

V. — A copy of Thi?: Bookman will be sent post free 
lor twelve months to the seudt.T of th<‘ best 
sugg(‘stion for The Bookman Comyxditions. 
Th(i Editor reserves the right to iis(‘ any 
suggestion submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 

1. The Prize of One Guinea for tlu' Inst original 
lyric is awarded to Viohd 1). ( liaynnan, of the 
British Embassy, Paris, for ilu' following : 


\\\‘ also seliTt for printing ; 

THE UXCHAHTRKEi:) CO.VST. 

1 row iny boat close to your golden .shores 
Where lie deep shadows of your dreams, and there 
Put by the dripping oars ; 1 do not dare 

To venture wJicre the lavish .sunlight pours 
Its benizon 011 ilower-enainelled Hoors, 

Only my tin»d thoughts follow, follow where 
Vour heart s white temple throw.s upon the air 
Music of chiming bells which upw'ard soars. 

If ill my ecstasy I drift too near 

TJiosc shores of loveliness and tlim their light. 

Yet at your whispered word, your lightest plea. 

My rocking boat sliall from yonr borders steer, 
OiH'e more tlu* oars .shall dip, and with the night 
I will row out into the open .sea. 

(Loriia Keeling ('ollard, Way Close, W'incanton, 
.Somerset.) 

IKLS. 

She .stopped adown the winter street 
As silently as 'Fimc, 

About wlio.se unreturning hud 
Is quiet ness sublime. 

She seemed as kindly as the year, 

.\s joyous as the da>’, 

My love leaped out to follow Jier 
.\s silently as they. 

(K. A. Finn, The Sundial, Surbiton.) 


THE onc'OMi:. 

I prayed for Ilajipiness — unknowing 
Fate held in store a greater gift, 

Guiding my footsteps blindly going 

To wltere Life’s eddies whirl and drift. 

Through weary years my prayers unanswered 
J3cat back like blows on soul and brain, 
And nearer than m>'sclf was Sorrow. 

And closer than my heart was Pain ! 

Vet at the last Life’s anguish broiiglu me 
The greatest gift the gods can send : 

Not even Happiness had taught me 
The loving-comfort of a friend ! 

Had I not known the outer darkness 
Without a ray of liope or light. 

The Dawn had never risen so glorious, 

The sun had never shined so bright ! 

Though IIai>piness may crown me never, 

Nor Joy upon my pathway smile. 

Yet what is mine I hold for ever, 

Counting the price I paid worth while - 

Since at the last the gods have spoken 
From that great calm where cpiestions 
cease : 

Greater than Love is Understanding — 
Greater than Happiness is Peace ! " 


W'e select for special cuinmondation the lyrics by 
Margaret Jhown ( Harrow) , Eileen Carf rae (London, 
S.W.), M. 13ell (London, W.), Una Malleson (London, W.), 
(L Lawrence (iroom (Kegent’s Park), M. E. Morris 
(Torquay), Cyril (i. Taylor (JCdinburgli). Gilbert Quin 
(London, N.j. Kutli Hardwick (Hornsey), Ethef E. 
Mannin (Merton Park), Julia Wickham Greenwood 
(Gibraltar), Dorothea Humphri'ys (Manchester), G. Gor- 
don Salmon (('anierbtiry), Lucy Malleson (London, \V.), 
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Freda Isobel Noble (Forest Rise), Maud Slessor 
(Rottingdean), Stanley Stokes (Exeter), M. A. Berkeley 
(Cranborne), Ivan Adair (Dublin), P. Sn. Aswath 
(Madras), Eileen Peek (Washington, U.S.A.), Winifred 
Mudic (Darlington), Mary C. Mair (Guildford), D. Free- 
man Larkin (Anerley), J. E. Simpson (Birkenhead), 
Geoffrey H. \N'ells (Birkenhead), Floyd Meredith 
(New York, U.S.A.), Amy Laishley (York), Margaret 
Ormiston (London, S.W.), H. Drury (Streatham), 
D. Maver (Hampstead), Edith Allen (Llandaff), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), Hazel 
Fyffe (South Kensington), J. Archer Bcllchambcrs 
(Highgate), Hilda de Fleury (London, S.W.), Arthur 
C. Inman (Boston, U.S.A.), Geoffrey Fyson (Cambridge), 
Elgar Owen (Muswell Hill), Lilian M. Belief ti (Stan well), 
S. R. Noyes (Parys, South Africa), B. Worsley (Llan- 
daff), Cecil Thomas (Gibraltar), Laura Yarde Bunyard 
(Maidstone), Elizabeth Clegg (Boscombe), May W. 
Harrison (Lincoln), Hugh Rodger (Bury St. Edmund’s), 
Henry Barnett (Kobt% Japan), B. (Westerham). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quo- 
tation is awarded to Maude R. Flecson, of 
26, Chatham Grove, Withington, Manchester, 
for the following ; 

THE BEST LOVER. By “ Rita." (Hutchinson.) 

“ To her faults a little blind.'* 

Matthew Prior, An English Padlock. 

We also select for printing : 

CROSSLN’G PIC.CADIIXV CIRCUS. By Ward Muir. 
(Hcinemann.) 

** Give me your hand." 

Henry VlIT, Act II. Sc. 2.) 

(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, Weston, Bath.) 

THE TRAVELLER’S TALE. By Clifford Bax. 
(Oxford ; Blackwell.) 

" Then he will talk — good gods ; how he will talk." 
Nathaniel Lee, Alexander the Great, Act I, Sc. 3. 

(Mrs. C. K. T. Palmer, " jesmond,” 'Jbe Park, West 
Hartlepool.) 

THE SINGING CAPITVES. By E. B. C. Jones. 
(Cobden -Sanderson.) 

1. " Four and twenty blackbird.s 

Baked in a pic." 

Old Nursery Rhyme. 

(Flora Thompson, Post Office, Liphook, Hants.) 

2. " When the pie wa.s opened 

The birds began to sing." 

Old Nursery Rhyme. 

(Lorna Lcathain, The Whit<‘ House, Neville's Cross, 
Durham.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the’ best 
photograph of any scene op building that has 
literary associations is awarded to Annie P. 
Pearson, of 50, The Boulevard, Halifax, for 
the photograph (p. 223) of Dove Cottage, so long 
the home of Wordsworth in the I.ake District. 



br GMyt LttM, Interior of Ormmmmr Sehoel 

R.A. HawlUhood. 

The dttk pn the 4|ht Imreedletely by the door ti the one oeoupted by 


Wordtworih end Inicribed with hit iitiiie* 


Wespecially 
commend F. Sar- 
combe Smith 
(Bromley, Kent) 
and Gladys Lant 
(Leicester) for 
their photographs 
(which we also 
reproduce), and 
A. B. Longbottom 
(Derby), Sidney 
S. Green (Leyton- 
stone). Vera Rus- 
sell (Edinburgh), 

Isobel Sim}>son 
(Dundee), Miss 
Ives (Erpingham). 

IV. ~ The Pkize 
OF Half a 
Guinea for 
the b(‘st re- 
view ill not 
mort‘ than a 
h 11 n tl r t* d 
w o r d s is 
a w a r (1 c d to 
Sidney S. Wright, of 17T, Widmore Road, Bromley, 
Kent, for the following : 

INDIA OLD AND NEW. By Sir Valt.mine ( iurol. 

(Macmillan ) 

'J'Ju.s tidmirable book, written witli knowledge and 
.sympathy, sheds welcome light on nuich confused and 
loose thinking reganhng ah airs in India to-day. Atter- 
war chaos has undennineil the Indian’s respect for W'cvstern 
civilisation, ami Sir X'alentinc asserts that a new, re- 
invigorated faith in the British Empire's mission can only 
be restored by bold, tolerant statesmanship b.iseil on ’’ the 
principle ot partnership in nglits ami duties.’’ Those who 
dismiss (ihandi as a fanatic of little ai count, will leain 
that lie is a man of brilliant mtellect and honesty ol 
])ur|K)se, who is saint and prophet in the eves of an 
enormous following. 

We also .select for printing : 

THIC NEW PSYCHOLO(;V AND TliK TEAC HER. 

By H. ('richton Miller, M.A., M.D. (Jarrold.s.) 

The theones set forth in this liook, being based on 
practical and wide experience, arc especially valuable to 
all thinking people, since they are concerned with the 
future generation in whom every one, perforce, is interested. 
The association of old with new facts in psychology, pure 
and physiological, make.s ap appeal to old iind young 
alike, and the helpfulness of the chapters on Eniotionai^ 
Development " is beyond words. The independence of 
thought shown by the writer in relation to moilern theories 
makes for their greater value in the eyes of many readers, 
atirl also gains for tho.se theories a fairer hearing. 

(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

THE KINGDOM ROUND THE CORNER. 

By Coninqsby Dawson. (John Lane, The Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Dawson goes from '* strength to strength," and 
considerably enhances his steadily growing reputation as a 
novelist in this his latest work. Our author is a psycholo- 
gist, and a stylist, with a strong vein of genuine romance 
running through his fascinating pages. In this book he 
gives us one of tlte best pictures of post-war London that 
we have yet met ; all the pathos, romance and strangeness 
of the world in those days is here depicted. There is fine 
character-drawing, strong situations, brilliant epigrams, 
iiad an IndescribaUe, elusive charm. 

(James A. Richards, M,I.P.S., lo. Park Road, Tenby. 
South Wales.) 
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smtih. Bottles" Cobham. 

Mr. Tracy Tupman'g retreat 
(“ Pickwick Papers.’’) 
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\\^e select for special commendation the reviews sent 
by B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), C. Fellsmith (Felsted), 
Helen Louise Bell (Manchester), M. K. Boothby (Newby), 
H. A. Bush (Bolton), W. Brock (Ashton), Lily Garland 
(Streatham), Edith Robin (London, W.), N. M. Butter- 
field (Ilford), Enid Beyton (Beckenham), A. Mason 
(London, S.W.), Rolanda Hirst (W'ashington, U.S.A.), 
Florence Dunfield (Newcastle), Gerald McMichacl 
(Birmingham), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), Lucy 
Mallcson, (London, W.), Ethel Webster (Bristol), 


F. Elsie J^wrence (B.C., Canada), Maude R. Fleeson 
(Manchester), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), M. A. Sheer 
(Taunton), B. C. Hardy (London, W.), E. M. Roberts 
(East Croydon), P. J. O’Connor Duffy (Moy), Mannington 
Sayers (Totnes), B. M. Beard (Bexlcyheath), B. Webb 
(Birmingham), Margaret Wallace (London, N.). 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman for the best suggestion is awarded 
to Mannington Sayers, of Northgate, Totnes. 


View Boohs. 


RECOVERED ESSAYS.* 

There are few writers of whom it can be said, as it most 
truly can of Mrs. Meynell, that she has touched nothing 
she did not adorn, that her lightest i;ssay written for 
an evening new.si)aper is worthy of saving and kocjHng. 
She is a born essayist as she is a born poet. I'lie qualities 
of lier poems and her essays circ interchangeable. Slie has 
written nothing to which slie has not brought a careful and 
an assiduous thought. When one writes " lightest " of her 
work, one remembers that she is never light in the sense 
of .slightness. In her finest inspiration one feels the 
craftsmanship, difiicult often, exacting from tlui reailer 
the same conscience in the understanding that went to the 
making. This liigii standard in her work has prevented 
Mrs. Meynell being anything like a voluminous writer. 
K very thing she has put her pen to has been iiobk; and 
dignified. She has always ivvought — and she has found 
the ICnglish speech to her choice a flexible instrument. It 
is cre<lital>Ie to the public taste that she has always had 
so many admirers. There must be a wider audience than 
one would casually suppose for an art so exquisite and so 
painstaking. 

One reader remembers these essays over many years 
and is hapjiy to have recovered them. Tlierc arc memor- 
able ])assages that one has not forgotten in, say, twenty 
crowded years, as in the essay, “ Superfluous Kings" : 

" But Shakespeare conceiving for royalty not only ‘ the 
beauteous Majesty of Denmark ’ and the ‘ courteous action * 
of the dead — ‘ being so majestical ' — and the dignity of Herniiono's 
daughter, and the tempest of Lear's elemental tragedy, will 
not con.sent to touch us with nothing more than pity and terror. 
He confronts us with the uttermost of pride of life in the 
royalty he .sings ; confronts us — no, rather brings us to our 
knees— before the arrogant splendour he conceives. 

" Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in Iiaiid, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze." 

" It is the pride of life and the pride of deiitli. Only hand 
. in hand with a queen does Antony venture on the prophecy 
of tliat immortal vanity. It is to him are given the most 
surprising lines in any of the tragedies, it is only a.s the lover 
of a queen that he has the right to them. To him is a,s8igned 
that startling word, the incomparable word of amorous and 
tender ceremony, ‘ Egypt.* 

** I am dying, Egypt, dying.** 

" That territorial name, murmured to his love in the hour 
of death and in her arms. I know not in the records of all 
genius any other such augu.st farewell." 

Somewhere else in an essay, or perhaps it was by word 
of mouth, she has taken from its setting and held out to 
our admiration and our memory that keeps such things 
like a star or a jewel, that other incomparable speech of 
the tragedy : 

" Of ihany thousand kisses this poor last 
I lay upon thy lips." 

She answers exquisitely responsive to all such beauties 
and she makes others responsive. 

"Lam dying, ligypt, dying.’* 

I have kept the falling cadences rather since I read the 
essay than since I read the tragedy. 

* " The Second Person Singular and Other Essays." By Alice 
Meynell. 6s. (Oxford University Press.) 


Her subjects are many. Tlicy are of waterfalls and 
Sterne's tomb in Baysw'ater, from Jane Austen and Joanna 
Baillie, to her own personal friends Patmore and Meredith. 
She has a finality in wiiat she says. One feels it is the 
last word. 

To her lovers it will be a joy to find the natural woman 
in her essays. licr admiration, literary, for Jane Austen 
does not reconcile her to the sjfinsterisliness of the immortal 
spinster. .All through yon feel that she can hardly tolerate 
Jane— Jane who ev^cn spends some of her irony on a little 
girl of three. " to whom children were only spoilt children." 
One wonders that any children were spoilt in those rigid 
days for children. One enjoys Jier intolerance of Jane 
through all her acknowledgnienf of the qualities of that 
masterly satirist. 

" The Second Person Singular " takes its place rightly 
by those other slender volumes of the same writer's essays 
that give distinction to a bookcase. But 1 should like to 
get this into grey and silver out of the h(‘a.vy black binding 
which misbecomes things of sweetness and austere light. 

Katharine Tynan. 

NOVELS BY WOMEN. 

" Nearly all bad novels are written by women ** was 
a cheerful generalisation by Mr. Mais in a recent review, 
with a comfortable oldivion of his own beginnings. It is 
perfectly true that a certain type of sob-stuff is supplied 
largely by women, while what might be called the beef 
lea type of fiction, bred mostly in America, staged on 
a desert Uickgroiiiul in various continents, is a masculine 
responsilnlity. But apart from this unprofitable allotting 
of blame between the sexes, and w'hen this kind of gourd 
grow'th of fiction, born in a night to perish in a night, 
has been put on one side, is there such a thing as a common 
element present in all w-oincn creators (^f character, from 
Getirge Eliot to Miss Rebecca West ? And what is it ? 

It is of course nothing so tangible as an opinion. It 
is rather a reaction, comparable to the word test of the 
psycho-analyst. It can perhaps best be indicated bv 
pointing out that George Eliot felt that Rosamund Vincey 
required slapping more than Stcplieii in " The Mill on 
the Floss ** required kicking. The repulsioms and exas- 
perations of a w'Dinan writer are diflcrcnt to those of a 
man, and they all have a tendency to regard the same 
kind of predatory egoist as unendurable. 

. Mrs. Henry Dudeney in " Made to Measure may be 
said to " hands up ** before tlie problem. Men, being 
rational creatures, ought to prefer the tender-hearted 
and honourable woman to the shallow, mendacious little 
cat. But none of these things count at all. There has 
only got to be a particular atmosphere of beauty round 
a woman and James Pumphry will pursue her, not indiffer- 
ent to the fact that she is a Uar and cold-hearted (he feels 
it bitterly), but dragged on against will and judgment and 
honour. She lies to him, she betrays him, she leaves him, 
she returns ; he pines for her and is eternally hers, despite 
self-contempt and humiliation. It Is " black magic." 

» " Made to Measure." By Mrs. Henry Dqdeney. 8s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 
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Mary, the woman lie once loved, admits her helplessness. 
She is everything lovable and helpful, but she lias not 
got the philtre. The story takes place in the absurd 
and ungracious setting of a London suburb in peace 
time, smashed up later by war ; absurd and ungracious 
but wistful to the feelings just because it was at peace. 

Miss Angela Mallowes (in " The Foolish Sex is 
nothing like so merciful. She traces with embittered 
irony the posings and attitudes of hack phrases with 
which utter selfishness glosses over its carefully engineered 
successes. “ I have made mistakes and committed follies, 
but never, never have the motives of my follies been 
base or unworthy of my first white passion,” w'rites .\ngel, 
the super-minx of the story. '* Cliild as 1 was, in ex- 
perience if not in years, I liad yet a great faith in the 
protection, the power of the purity cif womanhood,” she 
smirks as she kisses lover No. 2 * under the twisted acacia.” 
She goes to stay with a Catholic cousin and is cheered to 
find” her Director, that quiet, observant-looking man . . . 
had found time to dwell upon tlic problem of my y()uthful, 
restless soul.” When her hostess's rich, bald and olitusc 
cousin comes to call, ” There have been moments w^heii 1 , 
poor wandering, bewildered mortal, have felt the nearness 
of the other world. . . . Tlierc w'as work lying I0 my 
willing hands. ... 1 could help. . . . Ah, Frank, if you 
had only let me help you . . .” Frank, poor man, 
becomes Husbfind No. i. ” Tilind adoration is but another 
form of masculine selfishness — it can never give content- 
ment to a true woman ” is the conclusion Angel rapidly 
comes to, and proceeds on the strength of it to w'ork 
a complicated system of duplicity about bills and other 
men's kisses. Her comment when her tlagraiil provota- 
tiveness has provoked these is invariably, ” How men 
misunderstand us poor women,” until she feels the need 
of ” a youthful simplicity ” conveyed by a black lecture 
hat ” to keep my faith alive in the old ideals of purity ” 
in the murky surroundings of an unabashed collusive 
divorce where her husband takes on the rule of the guilty 
party. Miss Mallow'cs's irony becomes more savage as 
she tells of the entanglement of a poor fooli.sh young 
subaltern and the subsequent complete and rapid oblivion 
that covers him after his death in France, After a few 
more episodes Angel lands herself safely in a third marriage 
with a rich young man, whose troubles are still to come 
when the book closes. It is perhaps a trifle drawn out 
but every page has small touches which amply repay a 
careful reading. 

Miss Muriel I line's ” Torquil's Success is primarily a 
study of a rather bearish young genius, bent on success, 
who gets entangled in a marriage with a beautiful and 
wealthy young woman, to the injury of his gifts. Miss 
Mine's writing might be described more as an attempt 
to be fair to her characters than an achievement in under- 
standing them. She adjudicates painstakingly between 
Torquil and Fiammetta. But ” Judge not"*” is almost 
as important a rule in the creation of character as in 
Christian ethics. When verdicts and sentences come in, 
life is apt to fly out of the window. Miss Hine, no more 
than others, can keep a certain note of exasperation out 
when she is describing the woman who conquers by sheer 
beauty, even though she admits her case against her 
husband. But it is really rather difficult to understand 
either what Torquil found attractive in the fatiguing 
literary conversation of Josephine, his earlier Egeria, or 
the scductivenes.s of his disastrous passion. The con- 
versation of Nan the cheerful tomboy who invariably 
prefaced her (entirely harmless) escapades with ” All 
right. But you mustn't tell Mum.” or the entrancing 
observations of an inconsequent widow whose deceased’ 
husband Maurice attends her as a kind of spiritualist 
cViaperon, tactfully approving everything she really wishes 
ti;>Aio, would seem both more enticing. But alas 1 of these 
we see all too little, and of the stem, strong, secondary hero, 
Heron, all too much I 

•• The Foolish Sex.” By Angela Mallowes. 8s. 6d. (Page & 
Co.). ^ 

» ** Torquil’s Success.” By Muriel Mine. 89. (Lane.) 


Not having read ” The Red Flame,*' Lady Miles's novel, 
” Red, White and Grey,”* came as a discovery, and a 
very pleasant one. It is a study of three women, the 
men of the story being no better than shadows, mere 
necessary points and letters in a diagram. Lady Miles is 
a.s impartial as Miss Hine is judicial. She takes no sides 
and shows no preferences. But with a steady and .some- 
times brutal candour she proceeds to anatomise the hearts 
of her heroines, giving the moments when the steely truth- 
fulness of Camilla degenerates into flippant hardness, 
together with the times when it performs an absolutely 
necessary surgery on the almost deliberate self-bewilderings 
of Felicity. Felicity is a really admirable study, fetscina- 
ting, magnetic, but writh a blind .spot where passion is 
concerned. Her perfectly genuine perplexity when her 
atlorer refuses to find it ” so nice ” to be ” just friends ” ; 
her dismay when she discovers she has inadvertently 
detached her friend's lover and .somehow cannot x>ack him 
up and send him tidily and promi^ly back, her warm 
and sincere but impersonal kindness and generosity' are 
all convincing, juid described with a skill almost uncanny. 
Yet Lady Miles has understanding left (it is too detached 
to call sympathy) for the sombre, sensual, obstinate and 
unscrupulous Poppy, bred in a sordid and quarrelsome 
home, who has passion, devouring and determined, but is 
without affection or honour. She should not however 
have been called Poppy, tliat is the author's one lapse. 

Lucy Mastkrman. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE COLOUR 
BLIND.* 

” Consider what sort of world there would be if all 
flowers were grey, all leaves black and the sky brown.” 
So wrote John Ruskin. And in this magnificent volume 
Mr. Pennell gives us the opportunity of judging. 

And frankly when we compare it with most of the 
colour lx>oks of the day, we are tempted to envy the colour- 
blind. I speak, of course, of physical vision. To the 
spiritual eye lliere is here colour and to sj^are. This is 
a collection, by a great lover of the beautiful and himself 
an artist, of the finest pen-and-ink drawings of to-day 
and yesterday, reixoduced under his own watchful super- 
intendence. To do justice to it as a picture gallery and 
as a book of reference is impossible in the confines of a 
short article. It is indisx>ensable to all who would find 
themselves abreast of the possibilities tliut lie in the modern 
methods of reproduction. Nor docs the value of the book 
rest there. Perhaps indeed its chief portent lies in Mr. 
Pennell's demonstration, which will come as a revelation 
to many, that pen drawing as a distinct art, as an end 
in itself, is but in its infancy. The old masters certainly 
made pen drawings and magnificent ones, but they used 
the pen for sketches of projects, intentions and memor- 
anda. When they drew for reproduction they were 
limited to the possibilities of the etching needle and the 
burin. The modern artist is in quite other case. By the 
invention and perfection of photo-engraving he is set 
free to do what he will on the paper, assured that his most 
intimate and nervous lines, his most delicate drawings, 
can be multiplied and so make illimitable public appeal. 
It is, as Mr. Pennell rightly says, one of those rare cases 
in art in which machinery is better than hand-work, 
although, he slily adds, ” it is mostly hand-work after 
all.” For it is a melancholy fact that the process-plate 
of to-day is not so good as its fellow of twenty-five years 
ago. Why ? Because the then m^er of it was not merely 
a mechanic but a craftsman loving his job, whereas now, 
with rare exceptions, he ” ca’s canny ” like every ont 
else and scamps his work. And you can no more trifle 
with your work on a process block than on a wood block;, 
without being found out— by those who care. 

* ** Red, White and Grey.” By Lady Miles. Ss. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

* ” Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.” By Joseph Pennell. 

78. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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It must not be supposed that there Avere no 
artists, great or small, who worked freely with 
their pens before process was discovered! But 
they were the exceptions. Charles Ke(‘ne was 
an*outstanding example. But he cared nothing 
for the public. He refused to consider the 
limitations of the wood-engraver, of whom he 
was the despair. As a consequence, ht; was 
looked upon l)y those who could jujt see deeper 
than the block as rather a l>ore. It Avas not 
till after his death, when his original drawings 
were seen, that he rightly took his place 
amongst the immortals. Viergi*, Kico, Dietz, 
Lalanne and Detaille, amongst the earliest of ;i 
great host wlio were destined to rc'ap tht* benefit 
of proce.s.s work, were far more fortunate. They 
obtained a rei)utation and a })ublicity whicJi 
they would have sought in vain from tlie wood 
engraver. Take for exam])le tlie drawing by 
^^■ilhelm l.eibl on page 165 of this volu nu* to .see 
Avliat half-tone can do. The success of it is 
amazing wlum we consider that the original was 
made t)n tinted jiaj^er with grey wal(?rv ink and 
washes, reinforced by charcoal or cra\-on. A 
wood-engraver Avould have refused even to 
attempt it. The succe.ss is even more apparent 
in the masterly reimxliiction after Antonio 
iNibres on page *15. Hut it is invidious to 
select jiersonal jireferences for distinction; for 
there is something in this wonderful lujok for 
every one, however diverse his tastivs. 

It will l»e obvious from what 1 ha\'e said that 
Mr. I ViineH's letterpress is of grea t value. Tliere 
is however one point iijion which 1 feel compelled 
to comment adversely. Why doc.s he pul \ itriol 
into his ink pot when writing when lie c;ui 
eonjiire such beautiful and tender things as tlie 
1-e Hii>\ which now Jiangs on my wall, when lu* 
is drawing ? I tind no fault with his fierce in- 
dignation. Indeed he was indignant with me 
long years ago as I was indignant with him, 
and 1 hope Afe both learned lessons from one 
another. 1 go all the way w’ith him Avhen he 
scarifies " the business man and the ad. man 
and tlie editor-man who is fattening on wliat is 
called art,” in America or anywliere eJ.se. to 
whom " Art and literature are siiliordinate to 
adverti-sement " and by whom " tlie goods 
advertised are proclaimed in an ui>liftiiig and 
soul-yearning voice." 'I'liey are des})icable. 



Market Square at Chartres. 

By jrjseiih Piiiinell. 

From •* Pen Drawing and Pen DrauKhtsiiicn " (1‘jjh ir Unwin). 

Hut in- AMERICAN 


dignation overreaches itself ami loses force the moment 
it becomes unmannerly. Why for exanijilc drag in, 
when discussing Basticii Lejiage’s portrait of our late 
King, such an uncalled-for rudene.ss as " It is more 
remarkable fis a draAving than as an example of 
princely stupidity " ? King Kdward was no more stupid 
than Mr. Pennell himself, and he ccrtainlv had better 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS* 

The Avidow of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the American poet 
and editor of The Atlantic Monthly from i88t to 1890, has 
published a very pleasant Viook of reminiscences. It is 
origiiml in style, A\uitten in the third person, and touched 
with a delightfully demure sense of humour. 


manners. Further he had a much more difficult and 
responsible }x>sition and discharged himself in it much 
more than passably. He may not have been a good 
judge of art, but I doubt if Mr. I’cnncll is a better judge 
of kingship. No I Thi.s book is too fine to be disfigured 
with such *ad captandum excrescences ; Mr. I'cnncU’s 
knoAvledge is too wide, his letterpress too informing, his 
taste in art too good to make such things Avorth Avhilc. 
Nor is his industry less. Though he has omitted a few 
pen draughtsmen — and women who might have been 
included — the names of Gwendolen Raverat, Eric Gill, 
Sturge Moore, Claud Sliepperson, Edw'ard Reginald Savage 
jump into the mind amongst others — yet he has introduced 
to the present writer at least, who has ever had his eyes 
open for the best, many of which he had never heard, not 
only giving his word for their talent, but proving it by out- 
standing and typical reproductions. Further he has of 
course won my heart by quoting Whistler’s saying, that 
Charles Keene was the greatest British artist since Hogarth. 

G. S. Layard. 


Through her husband’s po.sition she naturally met many 
of the most prominent figures in the literary worlds of 
America and England— where the Aldriches paid visits on 
several occasions. But she has her own interesting little 
niche of girlhood memorie.s before she met her future 
husband. Sixty years ago in Boston she formed a close 
friendship with Edwin Booth, the actor, and his young 
bride. The story of 1 booth's brief happiness is told here 
very touchingly. It only lasted two years, for liis wife 
died suddenly at the ago of twenty-one, and Avhen the 
end came Booth was playing his part on the stage. Bootli 
was, of course, the brother of John Wilkes Booth, aa'Iio 
assassinated President Lincoln at Ford's Theatre, Washing- 
ton, on that fatal April i^th. 1865 ; and while that grim 
tragedy Avas enacted, the brother of the murderer was 
taking his farewell benefit at the Boston Theatre, amid 
tremendous applause. Yet the next day, by his brother’s 
act, his life was in danger, and the name of Booth execrated : 

* " Crowding Memories." By Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

18s. (Constable.) 
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** Through the unending hours of that awful day Mr. Booth 
.■shut himself within his room, his prayerful wish that the frenzied 
mob might seek and find him and end his misery. And over 
present in his memory was the agonising thought of his mother 
an her wretchedness and grief, for John Wilkes was her idol, 
her youngest born, and whatever the world might find of him 
■unlovely ho was to her a most devoted son.'’ 

Mrs. Aldrich saw Ford’s Theatre just as the great tragedy 
ihad left it, except that it now was guarded by soldiers, 
inside and out : 

" The stage was still set with all the mist' en seine, as on that 
^eventful evening of the President's death. In the box from 
4 )ehind the curtain that had shadetl his chair 1 picked up a 
play-bill that might have fallen from his hand.” 

She also saw the room, in a house on the other side of the 
street, to which Lincoln was carried, and where he died. 

Mr*, Aldrich and his future wife, lilian Woodman.* first 
met at the table of Edwin Booth, and thus it is that the 
Booth family play a prominent part in the early portion of 
these reminiscences. As quite a young man Aldrich 
became assistant-editor of The Home Journal (a post 
formerly held by Edgiir Allan Poc), thanks to the kindness 
of N. P. Willis. But Willis was not quite the European 
celebrity his simple-minded compatriots imagined. 
Although one of them. Professor Peck, quoted by Mrs. 
Aldrich, said of Willis, ” In Europe he lived with nobles and 
gentlemen; dined with case with kings ” ; he Wcis in fact 
merely a very pushful young man and the pioneer of the 
interviewer. He forced his way into the presence and 
society of notable people in Europe, but they regarded him 
as a iAlob and a bore, despite the picturesque and fulsome 
manner in which he •described them in his journalistic 
•effusions in The Nnv York Mirror and in his book, ” Pencil- 
Jings by the Way.” 

However, Willis and James T. Fields proved a good 
introduction to literary circles, and wlien Charles Dickens 
*came to give readings of his w^orks in Boston, at the close 
of 1867, the young Aldriches had the ple«asure of entertain- 
ing, and being entertained by, the great English novelist, 
who was much interested in the tiny houvse of the youthful 
<couple and their very youthful maidservant. Perhaps the 
little menage reminded him of that of David and Dora. 
Dickens told Longfellow about the small house and its 
•occupants, and the poet came to see for himself, and the 
pli^e suggested an idyll which later found exj^ression in 
** Hanging of the Crane.” 

has an amusing, if a trifle unkind, story to 
tell about Mrs. Peecher Stowe, who came to visit her on 
ra vexy hot day. By way of refreshment a claret tup, 
which unwittingly had been brewed over-strong, was 
offeted to the famous authoress. The result was that 
Mrs. Beeches Stowe was overcome and had to retire to a 
to sleep off the effects, of the potation. crinoline 
ff^iir up^ revealing old V-ela$tic boots, white stockings and 
iloweryrTgiurters. And when her hostes.s tried to put right 
^ toilet disarray, all the thanks she got was : "I won't 
t^^n^pipiti^rer than 1 have a mind to be. .Let me sle^p.” 

Jdark Twain, Bret Harte, W. D. Howells, Oscar Wilde, 
and "many other notable figures appear in this record with 
ht^orous detail. In London the Aldriches met Irving, 
Whistler, Sarah Bernhardt and Robert Browning — who 
wore diamond studs and carried a crush hat, upon which 
he sat all through dinner ! Like all Americans, the' 
Aldriches loved London. As Henry James truly observed 
t6 them : *' It is the heart of the world, and I prefer to be 
tlie least whit in its whirl, than to live and own a territory 
in any other placc.”^ 

This is a very entertaining book. 

S, M. Ellis. 


DOWN DARTYMOOR WAY * 

When 1 have finished reading one Of Mr. Eden PUU 
books .1 always wonder why the dickexfs I dmft ,gp and 
live dovm on Partymoor " and sit iff the 
>;The Plume,” and listen to Johnnie Rowlands and Sam 

^ ^ " Told at ' The Plume.' ” By Eden Phillpotts. 81. 6d. 

(Bimt A Btadcett.) 


Turtle and Uncle Tom Cobleigh and the rest of them* 
talking their talk and telling their tales with a quaint 
mixture of shrewdness and romance. In ” Told at the 
Plume,” Mr. Phillpotts relates a series of stories of to-day 
and yesterday, in which the man and the maid, the parson 
and the hangman all have their place. Indeed, the story 
of the hangman and his rope is one of the best of them. 

Most of the stories are told through the mouth of Inn- 
keeper Rowlands, the landlord of ” The Plume,” a jovial 
soul with a keen eye to business. He speaks with the 
rough eloquence of a man of his class, for Mr. Phillpotts 
has too sure a touch to put the wrong words on the lips 
of any of his characters. 

Each story appears to arise naturally out of a conver- 
sation or an incident — as, for instance, in the case of the 
marmalade-coloured cat and the devilish machinations 
of one Samuel Black. Here we have a murder, and very 
nearly two, tlic second being averted in quite a natural 
way by — but 1 am not going to spoil it for you I 

Then we have the remarkable adventures of the young 
lady in the red riding-hood (no ronnection with the Wolf 
firm — under entirely new management), and the case of 
the girl, the potman and the frog, and what happened 
to them, and a dozen other ’mazing things. 

I read every word of the book with delight, and wished 
there had been many more. 

F.' D. G. 

ABERDEENSHIRE ANTIQUITIES.^ 

The unpretentious title of this book and the author’s 
modest preface, describing its growth out of a suggestion 
that a sort of guide-book should be prepared, giving some 
simple description of the Stone Circles and other anti- 
quities in the neighbourhood of Dunecht, utterly fail to do 
justice to the elaborate and beautiful monograph which 
is the outcome of this suggestion. As the author says : 
” Of course the thing grew — grew beyond all original 
ideas of what it should be. . . . But the l>ook does not 
profess to 1:>e scientific, and has no sort of claim to l>e 
conclusive or positive or exhaustive or didactic.” 

Bishop Browne, however, could not handle such a 
subject without deaUng with it on scientific lines and in 
a measure exhaustively, and the result will perhaps appeal 
even more to the arch.'eologist than to the sightseer, for 
whom it is professedly meant. 

The chief indication of a desire to cater for the latter 
rather than for the former is to be found in the illustrations. 
Some fifty stone circles or remains of circles are dealt with 
in the book, and these are illustrated by between forty and 
fifty views from photograplis of the circles or their main 
features, beautifully reproduced. But of only seven of 
the circles are there ground plans given, and of these three 
are mere sketches, their object being only to show the 
compass bearings of the stones. It must, however, be 
admitted that many of the circles are now so incomplete, 
or are known to have been so disturbed, that plans of 
them would be of very little value. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the Stone Circles 
of the district, which are of a type peculiar to Aberdeen- 
shire, and possibly unique. Their distinguishing feature 
is the presence of ” a great Recumbent Stone, lying 
, tangentially on the circumference of the circle, weighing 
many tons ; with two high pillar stones standing on the 
circumference of the circle, one at each end of the Recum- 
bent Stone, as Flankers or supporters.” The author 
comes to the conclusion that these stones were used as 
V sacrificial stones,” as wdl as to mark the orientation of 
circles. For such a use there is naturally enough no 
but there is nothing against his views except 
that, if this was the reason W the presence of the Recum* 
bent Stone, it is hard to see why a feature of such importance 
should only be found in tlM cirdM of this one district. 

* -' On Some Antiquities In the Neighbourhood of Bunecht 
House, Aberdeenshire.^^ By the Right Riv. G. F. Browne, D.D. 

D.CX., LL.P; £3 University 
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Theories as to the object qf these circles have liecn 
advanced by Sir Norman Lockycr. who thought they were 
astronomical and designed in order that the times and 
seasons might be determined by the rising and setting of 
the sun, or of certain stars, lie assigned provisional dates 
for the construction of the star-circles on the assumption 
that the observation star was (iither Andui iis or Capella. 
The author points out the importance of such observations 
in days when no almanacs existed to direct tiie people in 
farming and other work. Another theory ha.s been put 
forward by Mr. Hadrian Allcroft in a payx'r on Tin? Celtic 
Moot Circle ** in the Transactions of the Cynniirodorion 
Society who, taking Homer s descriptions of the places of 
assembly in his day, considers that tlio Abcrdeen.sliire and 
other rude stone circles represent the pcristalith of un- 
dressed stones wliicli in some cases surrounded the circle 
of dressed stones on which the eldtTS sat. 'I'he dres.sed 
stones, as ho points out, would be the lirsl to be broken 
up or carried off when the circles fell into disuse. Mr. 
Allcroft does not, however, suggest, as Bishop Browne 
seems to think, that the Recumbent or other undressed 
stones were themselves used as scats. 

Long-standing tradition, as the author shows, ascribes 
the.se circles to the Druids, and they have been known 
from time immemorial as Druids’ Temples ” and as places 
W'hcre the people used OTice to go to worshij^. Tie evidently 
considers that they were talso clock-circU‘s, where the 
presiding Druid or magician could tell the limes and 
seasons by day or night, and schools of in.strnction where 
he taught the young men who canu! to him to learn the 
sc‘crets of his craft. But circles in use for these pur|K>ses 
would also almost iiie.vitably be used as the general places 
of meeting for the settlement of disputes and the transac- 
tion of the other business of the community, over which 
the Druids would naturally preside. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to give an 
a<lcquate idea of the fullness and chann willi which Bishop 
Browne has handled his subject, or of tluj wealth of learning 
he has brought to bear on it, and we can only glance at the 
remainder of the Iwok. Two chapters are devoted to the 
Ogam script and to an attempt to read the two or three 
inscriptions which occur in the district. These show great 
ingenuity and, if they are not correct, as to 
which we can offer no opinion, at least they 
dt\servc to be. Two more chapters deal with 
the symbols of Pictish art found carved both 
on Undressed and dressed stoiu‘s, in the 
latter case generally in combination with the 
Christian cross. The Roman jioet Claudian, 
who took part in the invasion of Cali'donia 
about A.D. 400, tells how the Roman soldiers 
were wont to study the designs tattooed on 
the Ixidies of Rets who had fallen in fight, 
and the author suggests that the Pictish 
symbols are these same designs transferred to 
stone, when the fashion of clothing the lx)dy 
came in with the spread of Christianity and 
drove out the custom of tattooing. The 
symbols themselves he is inclined to take as 
marks of rank, etc., rather than as religious 
in their origin. ’ Here again the question 
arises why the habit of carving the symbols 
on undressed stones should be confined within 
narrow geographical limits, and agiiin there 
is no satisfactory answer. 

A final chapter deals with enp-markings 
on certain stones in the district, where tlie 
grouping of some of the cups appears to lie 
intended to represent certain of the con- 
stellations. The author gives cases where the 
intention seems to be unmistakable and sug- 
gests that the markings were in fact charts 
of portions of the sky prepared for the in- 
struction of apprentices, while they would 
also serve for the production of copies on 
deerskin, etc. The same idea has already Dom^c, 

been suggested in connection with certain 


of the Scandinavian rock-carvings and cup-markings by 
Herr Gudmund Schiitte in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for October, 1920, and by Dr. M. Schdnfcld in 
La Nature, February 5th, 1921. It is suggested that in 
other cases cup-markings arc astronomical registrations of 
recurrent cycles of time. Undoubtedly the Druids and 
other heathen priests of bygone days were far more advanced 
in knowledge than we are ready to believe, and it is to be 
hoped that archcEologists in other x^a-rts of these islands, 
where cui)-markings are to be found wrill -pat these theories 
to further test. 

Albany F. Major. 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL.^ 

Whistler’s vivid, provocative jiersonality makes him as 
interesting in himself as in his work, and the authors of 
the authorised life of Whistler have in this handsomely- 
jjrodiiccd, lavishly-illustrated volume supi^lemcnted that 
biography with the story of the life he lived wnth them 
in tlie three years after he had asked them to write it, 
adding thereto the more intimate things he told them 

of the sixty-six jirevious years in his troubled, triumphal 
c:arecr.'’ The biograjiliy was the drama on the stage, but 
here you go behind tlic scenes and learn how the play 
was written and produced, and see the imncipal actor at 
close quarters. 

It was a request from the Ccntitry Magazind for an 
article on Whistler’s table-talk that suggested the com- 
mencement of this Journal, and the keeping of it has 
resulted in a rich collection of Whistleriana that is a valu- 
able ad<lition to the record of his career and to our under- 
standing— if we can ever understand — of his cliaracter. 
Whistler could say caustic things of liis contemxx>raries ; 
he said them of Alma Tadema, w’hose works and ornate 
house amused him, and whom he always described as 
“ lu? of the St. John's Wooden eye " ; and Mr. Pennell 
is often no less caustic in his frequent and admirable foot- 
notes to the Journal. He may be right in saying, " Poor 
Tadema, his fame ended with his life, but Whistler’s- 

♦*‘Thc Whi.stlcr Journai.” By E. K. and J. Pennell Illus^ 
trated. 35s. (Lix)pincott.) 


Whistler In hie Parle Studio.. 

From “The Whletler JonnieP* (Llpplneott). 
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began with liis death and has been growing ever since ; 
but is Jie so right in his concluding judgment, “ And now 
Ruskin has more fame as an artist than as an author, 
and Burne-Jones is near forgotten, and Whistler has 
triumphed all over the world ” ? Whistler's triumph is 
undeniable, and if the rest is not, it is a frank and downright 
expression of opinion, and it is this frank self-assertion that 
lends piquancy to the notes throughout as the devastating 
frankness of Whistler himself does to much of the Journal. 
|*j| There is a story of how Swinburne. Rossetti and Mere- 
dith were dining at the Garrick ('lub when Swinburne 
complained that Meredith, then editing the Fortnightly 
in John Morley’s absence, had sent him only ten pounds 
for a poem. “ Meredith explained it was what he usually 
got for his own poems. ' Yes, for yours.' said Swinburne, 
but mine ? * Meredith tried to point out the justice of 
it : what was enough for him was enough for Swinburne. 
Swinburne got up, came over to him, and slapped his 
face. This was the en<l of their friendship," Good 
pleasant and unpleasant anecilotes of authors, artists ami 
other famous men of the time are scattered liberally uj) 
and down the pages of an interesting and entertaining 
book that, taken in conjunction with the " Life," gives us 
as detailed and minutely complete a picture of the man 
and the artist, his manners, mannerisms, littlenesses and 
greatness, as we have of any famous in art or letters except, 
perhaps, Johnson. 

The reproductions -over a hundred and sixty— of por- 
traits, etchings and sketches by Whistler, and ^wtraits, 
caricatures and sketches of him by various artists, etchings 
of his houses by Mr. I’ennell, and facsimiles and sketches of 
documents and articles associated with him, add enor- 
mously to the interest and value of a work that will take 
its place as the complement of one of the most interesting 
if not one of the greatest biographies in the language. 


A MIXED GRILL.* 


Still they come ! Book after book appears on the 
many phases of that vast subject we lump under the 
heading of " Labour," and meanwhile Labour continues 
to decline in .status and the unemployed still persist in 
disfiguring our social land.scape. W<* have thousands of 
books7 an amazing amount of more or less exact informa- 
tion, quite a lot of good intentions, and yet little .seems to 
be done to get at the roots of the pr(»blcni. So what are 
we going to do about it ? To those of us who arc really 
interested there seems but (uie thing to do, and that i.s to 
keep on pegging away, utilising the opportunities we get 
to spread knowledge and quickening ideas ; and one means 
of doing this is to try to push those books which can be 
of some assistance to the earnest inquirer. And fortunately, 
little as their effect may seem to be, quite a mumber of the 
books that come to one's table are of this category. 

To the student of the agricultural jiroblom,, for instance, 
the two books now before us may be heartily recom- 
mended. Mr. Wolff ranges widely, with sympathy and 
understanding, and presents a survey of agriculture, with 
illustrations to support his contentions, from all over the 
world. Briefly, he seeks to re-establish on the land a 
peasantry which, whilst to a great extent being in the 
position of free cultivators, will have access to better 
training and education, , and will naturally develop the 
co-operative system which has been of such enormous 
advantage to such a country as Denmark. Mr. Davies 
and Miss Evans are more drastic in their propo.sals. 
" Recent land reformers,’* they say, " from Mr. Lloyd 
George ui>ward.s, have been more distinguished for their 


* " Land Nationalisation." By A. Emil Davies and Dorothy 
Evans. 4s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) — "Rural Reconstruc- 
t^n." By Henry W. Wolff. 15a. (Selwyn & Blount.) — 
^Troletcult." By Eden and Cedar Paul. 48. 6d. (Leonard 
Parsons.) — " What We Want and Where we Are." By W. A. 
Appleton. 68. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—" Labour : The Giant 
with the Feet of Clay. ' ' By Shaw Desmond . i os. 6d . (Collins.) 

l^lxiur in Transition." By W. A, Orton. los. 6d. (Philip 
AUah.) — " National Welfare and National Decay." By William 
Mc^ougall. 68. (Methuen.) 


destructive criticism —not to say vituperation — than for 
constructive suggestions," and they seek to restore the 
balance. They plump for the nationalisation of the whole 
land of the country. Half-niea.sures will not suffice. So 
they give a detailed and comprehensive scheme whereby 
such a policy may be carrieil out. The general objections 
on the ground of finance and the like are faithfully dealt 
with. 

Mr. and Mrs. I’aul Imad the second chapter of their 
book, " What is Proletcult ? " Yes. Quite so. What 
is it ? And then they quote Herr Walthejr Rathenau's 
book, " In Days to Come," to the effect that hew ideas 
make a more definite impression on the mind when they 
are a.s.sociate(l with a new name. This is apparently the 
justification for their horrible title. " The wonl Proletcult 
is fire-new, and brings ns up with a jar against the question 
of terminology.” It does ; a nasty jar 1 But surely 
Mr. and Mrs. J^aul, as students of psychology, should 
realise that a rcpellonl name is likely to give a lasting and 
definitely unfavourable impression of the thing named. 
The book itself, which is better than its title, attemiits to 
show that all txliicational efforts in a capitalist state seek 
to keep the workers in a state of subjection to capitalism, 
and that a true workers’ education w'oiild aim at teaching 
them how to emancipate themselves from cajfitalisiu. 
Mr. .\ppleton writes in the oppo.sitc strain. He is some- 
what disgruntled with the modern labour tendencies, 
which he obviously regarils as dangerous and not a little 
mad, and he has little c oncern for our many theorists. 

Both Labourists and anti-Labourists alike will be pleased 
with Mr. Desmond’s book. The latter will conclude from 
it that they were always right in regarding agitators as 
enemies of God and man ; and the former will enjoy the 
joke of watching the author illuminating the obvious, with 
a solemn face expounding on 250 well-printed pages the 
trite fact that working men are luimaft beings. The cream 
of the joke, however, is reserved for those of us who have 
known Mr. Desmond for many years apd watched his 
development through his C. N. L. Shjiw, Desmond Shaw, 
Patrick Desmond, and now Shaw Desmond periods, those 
of us especially who had no ridiculous illusions as to what 
happens when a man comes down out of the clouds and 
suddenly realises tlic existence of his own and other 
people’s feet. 

Better than any of the above-mentioned books in 
conception, design and execution — i.s Mr. Orton’s " Liil)OLir 
in Transition." It opens with a survey of the country and 
of industry on the eve of war, and traces the varying 
])h;i.ses of development through the war to the general 
collapse of I.abour after the miners’ defeat in June. It is a 
comprehensive and well-balanced statement ; and forms 
one of the saddest pieces of reading 1 have come across for 
many a day. But it should be read, and read carefully, 
and its sane anrl cool judgments pondered by those who 
now so desperately cling to their triiditional privileges and 
power. In an (uitircly different category from the others, 
Mr. McDougall’s book i.s also, as one would expect, an 
excellent piece of woijc. It deals not with .social theories, but 
with the whole vast problem of civilisation itself ; and to 
those of ns who arc so largely preoccupied with ideas for 
the transformation of social systems and national organi.sa- 
tion it seems too ruthlessly realist. " The truth is," says 
Mr. McDougall, " that forms of organisation matter little." 

The thing that matters to a nation, to civilisation, is 
the ‘quality of the stuff of the human beings themselves. 
If this stuff is poor, civilLsatibn will decay and break up 
under any conceivable form of organisation. Some new 
force Is engendered in a race, and a nation rises to greatness 
and glory ; only to decline and decay, and, in spite of the 
dazzling achievements of the past, " there are not lacking 
indications that our western civilisation may have reached 
its climax, and even now be sliding down the curve of 
decline.'* Strong as they now seem in the world, Britain 
and America may be on the downward grade; they are 
threatened by an insidious danger which, if it is not 
checked, will bring them both -to ruin. Having gaihed 
certain qualities which enable them to develop a civilisation 
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of a certain degree of complexity, there comes a time 
when the complexity outruns the innate quality of the 
race to c'ope with it. And to this point we now seem to 
have I'ome. Increasing demands are made upon our 
leaders and rulers, upon our people as a wliolo, and instead 
of improving to meet these demands, tlieir (jualities arc 
■diminishing or deteriorating. TIu? one factor that can save 
us from this fatal decline “ is tlie increasing knowledge of 
human nature and of human society, and of the conditions 
that make for or against the flourishing of hinuan nature 
and society. But the mere increase of sucli knowledge in 
scientific academics is of no avail, if that knowledge is not 
widely diftiised among the iieoide, eind if it does not become 
a guide to action in public and in ])rivate life. ’ 

KOW |.AM> Ki’.nnkv. 

LORD SALISBURY’S SCHOOL-DAYS." 

In all luiglish political libniries of ;my iiu])ortaiicc there 
has been for a good many years ]).ist a consjmuious gap 
waiting to be ftllcd by the official life of Lord Salisbury. 
Half of the gap will be filled by tlu^se two volumes in which 
J.ady Gwendolen Cecil records tlie first half of her father’s 
career : from his entry into Pariianieut in 1853, is to 
say, until the Conservative debacle of jSSo. 'f wo more 
volumes, prcsumalily, will complete tin* work. It cannot 
fail to take a very high place among biographies of this 
order, ft will not a-iijical to so large a. circle a, s tin* six- 
volume rieaconsfield or the Ihree-vulinue Gladstoiu', 

tlie two-volume Lord Randolph Churchill, but in point 
of literary equipment Lady (iwendolen Cecil tdialleiiges 
comparison with the a.utliors of those three fascinating 
books. Knowledge and judgment, ta( t, wit these were 
the principal requisites for complete success in licr task ; 
and she has them all in a remarkable degnu'. She needed 
wit more than rlid those otlu^r Inographcrs. I.oitl Salisbury 
was often brilliant l.)oth in his writings and in liis speeches, 
Tmt he w'as nine-tenths a mere poiiti< ian, and lives of 
politicians arc so apt to be dull, lie was not an endlessly 
inten^sting luiman being of flesli and blood like Lord 
Kandolpli or a transcendent genius like tlu' “ Cirand Old 
Man." Lord Moiicy’s great w'ork would li;iv<' been absorb- 
ing ('veu without its e]ugrams and irony. hu ‘ Dizzy," 
all tluit his biographers had to do was to keep him talking. 
It would have been almost stupid of Hiem to be witty 
themstilves. 

It is a really remarkable acliievcnuMit on Laris (Iwendolen 
Cei'il's ])art to have contrived to make the whole of these 
two volumes so readabh;, taken up as they n.re to such a 
degree with political (events and problems long since 
forgotten. She will manage to hold her readers' attention, 
one IS sure, right to the end. It seems safe to prophesy, 
how'cver, that nothing she can have to tell ns about lier 
father’s life and w'ork in later years will comjiare fcjr interest 
with the strange story of this triumphantly snccossfnl man’s 
piteously miserable boybood. After reading it, one can 
never again think of Lord Salisbury as one n.sed to think 
of him. . lie looked to the world like one of h'ortunc’s 
Favourites. The owner of " the most beautiful home in 
Juigland,” as it has l)ecn called by one well (jualified to 
judge ; tmdowed with good looks and good health : 
csteemocl and admired and famous ; married to a splendid 
wife and the father of affectionate and talented sons ancl 
daughters : if ever then? was an enviably lucky mortal, it 
Avas, to all appearances, this third Marcpiis of Salisimry. 
As far as the grown man was concerned that inqiression 
was true enough, but the opening pages of this book are a 
revelation of such schoolboy unhappiness as is rare indeed. 
How far young Lord Robert Cecil’s misery was due to his 
own morbid sensitiveness and how far to the actual cruelty 
of his companions, cannot now be estimated ; l.ady 
Gwendolen herself is at a loss to say. Certain it seems in 
any case that he suffered more than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine English schoolboys out of a thousand. His 

* Life of Robeil Marmiis of Salisbury." Vols. I and II, 
1830-1880. By his Dau^tcr, Lady Gwendolen Cecil. 2i.s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


life at a jireparatory school, near Hatfield, lie described 
once as having been " an existence among devils." At Eton 
his troubles were even worse ; 

"I am bullied from morning to night without ceasing," he 
wrote to his father. " Just multiply ten times the bullying 

I got under (' ami you will have some faint idea of what 

T get at present When I come in to dinner they kick 

and shin me and T am obliged to go out of dinner without eating 
anything. ... I liavo hardly any time to do lessons because I 
.spend so much time in being bullied. I get a punishment 
regularly every morning because 1 have no time to learn lessons.” 

Seldom indexed docs the butt of a school grow into a 
man in any way conparabh? with the I.ord Salisbury we 
knew'. I’erhajis the nearest paraillel is to be found in 
Anthony 'I'rollope. Readers of Trollope's autobiography 
will recall the painful description given at the zenith of his 
carcM^r by that V'ery prosijerous novelist and popular club- 
man of his extraordinary woes at Harrow, and how he was 
despised and persecuted l:>y masters and boys alike. I here 
was this .similarity between young Trollope and young 
Cecil, that both were little slovens -incorrigibly careless 
of thcMr personal appearance, their clothes and books and 
other belongings. In other respects they had not much in 
common. 'I'rollope 's talents were to remain entirely 
undiscovered until his dismal school days had been followed 
by seven years of apparently Jiopelcss inefficiency as a clerk 
at the General Post Office, l.ord Robert, unpopular and a 
muff, did at least give early proof of his exceptional intellect. 
" (Jne subject, not usual for j)roficiency in a schoolboy, in 
which he excelled was theology." Lord Duffcriii was 
always to remember him at Eton as the " thin, frail little 
lower boy . . . even then writing such clever essays." 

It is with genuine relief that one reads of young Cecil's 
removal from Eton at fifteen and of the two years of 
peaceful happiness which followed at Hatfield, " passed 
for the most i)art in practical solitude," and devoted to 
books and botany : " The only happy period of his boy- 
hood " his (laught(;r (.alls it. At Oxford he suffered from 
continual illness. Not until a long sea voyage was pre- 
scribed for him in his twenty-first year did his luck turn, 
once and for all, to be crowned, six years later, by a 
singularly hap])y marriage. 

Lady CiWTudohui Gecil's work will be read by many 
thousands with keen appreciation, but the reader to 
whom it sliould liriiig most comfort will be the sliy, sclf- 
critical, ugly duckling kind of youth T-ord Salisbury 
hini.sclf, in these early chapters, is shown to have been. 

Whytk. 


THE CITY OF GOD* 



1 hot o hv h:. O. 

Uolpi, 


Mr. A. E. Waite. 


This is a volume 
of mystical poetry — 

I lie .seeking of the 
soul after God, the 
tnirsuit of the Divine 
Presence, the desire 
to hold (lod by the 
hem of His garment 
so that He may not 
be lost. It is a 
strange b o o k in 
these days, as full 
of the other world 
as the " Divina 
C'omniedia," when 
even religious men 
and women give no 
such share of their 


minds and hearts to religion as was commonly given in 
days when people were less troubled about many things. 
To Mr. Waite religion and the Pursuit of God is the be- 


ginning and the end of all things. I*m afraid he need not 
hope for a large audience. Yet rliis is ixietry of great 
beauty, never uninspired, never crablied and difficult. He 


• " Tlie Quest of the Holy Grail." By Arthur Edward Waite. 
6s. 6d. (Watkins.) 
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has a fresh and a radiant choice of words, a musical diction 
which makes blank verse lyrical, a profound sense of 
beauty and a rapt intensity of thought. This is a book 
for the true mystic. It will not concern others, nor will 
they follow Bcata and Quaestor Dei on the mystical way. 
Mr. Waite’s is not, I gather, an orthodox religion, but he 
is obviously one in love with religion, caught into it. 
saturated -with it, perfectly aware of the immanence of 
God. One cannot imagine that anything else coidd pro- 
foundly interest him. Perhaps, indeed, outside that flood- 
ing light, there must be darkness for the one who has 
beheld it. 

The lyricaf poems which follow each section will be 
understood of the plain man or woman who has religion 
and thrills to its appeal. St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa and the other great Christian mystics, John Tauler 
and Herbert and Bunyan and Crashaw, might acknowledge 
a kindred spirit in Mr. Waite : they would find him 
their soul's countryman. Here is one of those clear and 
shining lyrics ; 

For what from me could hide Thcc 
In worlds without I sought 

Who needed none licsidc Thee ; 

But there I met with naught. 

" With golden tongues for leading 
All Nature's glorie.s preach, 

And beauty spreads for reading 
Her go.spels, clear as speech. 

*' Where earths and skies and seas^arc 
The witness never fails ; 

Thy revelations these are 
And not Thy clouding veils. 

I only then conceal Thee : 

Strip off this self, and I 

Shall unto That reveal Thee, 

Which not in self can die ; 

A Thou w’itliin my being 

Which past all mine and me ; 

My ways of thought and seeing, 

Is 1 at one with Thee." 

Not all who run can read or even aim at understanding 
the " Holy Grail," but who reads may run towards the goal 
and the vision. All the same, I am not sure that Mr. 
Waite might not once have been burnt at the stake as a 
heretic. 

Katharine Tynan. 


MIXED COMPANY.* 

Amid the seething mass of mediocrity which swamps 
our Action market, it seems to me that there arc only two 
writers of the present day who stand up like rocks in the 
foam against the general tide of competent <;ritici.sm which 
overwhelms our modern novelists in the reproach of mere 
cleverness. One of the.se two writers is not of English 
birth, unfortunately. The other is Mrs. Dawson Scott. 

There are many other women novelists, each more or 
le^s excellent in her way, but none of them bearing that 
hall-mark of distinction which characterises Mrs. Dawson 
Scott's work. In her latest book, " The Haunting," she 
is constant to her ideals as ever. There is no paltering with 
the facts of life, no pandering to what is known, quite 
wrongly, as popular ta^. There is the story she has to 
tdl, there are the people she has to make known to us. 
And just as she is a born story-teller so are lier people born 
alive. This story of a wretched fratricide driven to mad- 
ness* and death by remorse is saved from being either 
morbid or gloomy, in any true sense, by the intense 
humanity of the minor actors in the tragedy. Above all, 
^erc is Morwenna Liddicoat. No finer type of woman 
nas ever been created in literature. And such a common, 
such a universal type ! We have all met at least one 
Morwenna at some j^eriod of our lives. ' It has been left 
to Mrs. Dawson Scott to recognise and realise her sublime 

^ " The Haunting." By C. A. Dawson Scott. 7s. 6d. (Hcina- 
in$nn.)r-** Gods." By Shaw Desmond. Ss.fid. (Duckworth.)— 
"Batchkey Ladies." By M. Grant. 78. (Heinemann.) 


qualities, so that henceforth we should all know her and 
love and honour her. She is wifehood and motherhood ; 
she is womanhood incarnate. I have no space to dwell at 
fuller length upon the many other transcendent merits 
of this most tlirilling and moving book. I can only say 
to those w^ho have let it pass without reading it, or, worse 
still ! have read it without understanding, that their loss* 
is greater than they wnll ever know. 

I can only commend these to " Gods." 

If " Gods " w'ere the work of a blundering beginner I 
should .say unhesitatingly that it shows fine promi.se. But 
Mr. Shaw Desmond is no novice, either in journalism or 
fiction. Which makes matters all the more disheartening. 
If you want cleverness, liere it is in abundance. One 
might almost say, as the children say, that the author is 
too clever by half. He attempts too much. He is too 
sclf-conscious. Not one of his biggest scenes quite comes 
.off. And some of his characters— - witness I^aris Asthar 
and Thrum— are .sheer anachronisms. Not that I would ' 
condemn the book outright, by any means. It contains 
some altogether authentic and intimate studies of liumble 
folk. One chapter entitled, " A Day in the Life of Jcniiny 
Fontaine." apart from its mannerisms, is uncommonly 
w'cll done. And there are other bits almost as good. 
Indeed, if Mr. Shaw Desmond would only write as easily 
and clearly in fiction as he wrote in journalism he might 
even yet make good. 

Let me in turn commend him to " Latclikey Ladies." 
But, first, a grumble. I do wish every lady-wnter would 
somehow make it known on the title page whether she is 
" Miss " or " Mrs.", or even a woman. One can never be 
quite sure. However, here is a book most gracefully and 
charmingly written. The hero of course is a cad : women's 
heroes mostly are. Happily, however, he is the least 
convincing and most taring person in the book. The 
sufferings he inflicts on Anne, the heroine, form the slender 
thread upon which the .story hangs. 'I'ho main theme 
is expressed in Anne’s own words ; " Latchkey ladies, 

letting themselves in and out of dismal rooms, being 
independent and hating it." But slie say.s that in one of 
her despondent moods. There is always the society of the 
Mimosa Club to fly to. And a very entertaining society of 
Jadies it is, where old and young alike are so delicately 
differentiated. Here the author’s depiction of character 
is sure as it is deft and light. She has humour and verve. 
She has also a deep sense of the poignant ])athos of a lonely 
woman’s lot. She tells how their loneliness drives them 
into dangerous company — fortunately not so dangerous as 
that of the hero. For it must not be thought that all her 
men are cads. She has one inimitable study of a frightful,, 
delightful snob who gallantly comes to the rescue of one 
of the most feather-headed of the latchkey ladie.s. In lier 
handling of cliildrcn also is the author most appealing. 

If only for the sake of that one chapter, " Poetry Day," 
this book was well worth writing and as well wortli reading. 

Kdwin Pugh. 

MODERN SCULPTORS * 

In the second volume of his exhaustive book on modem 
sculpture, Mr. Kineton Parkes draws a distinction between 
Anglo-American and Continental sculpture ; 

" Anglo-American sculpture is fabricated, as a, wholo» with 
great technical ability and careful gravity, Continental sculpture- 
with more temperament. In Ameri^ and Great Britain artists 
are often made ; those of the Continent of Europe are often 
bom." 

But do the facts warrant this interesting theory ? Is 
Continental sculpture, " as a whole," really more thrilling 
than British work ? It would surely be nearer the truth 
to say that in every country many sculptors are made 
but few are bom. The academic sculptoxii of France and 
Italy are just as much made " scidptors as the English 
academic sculptors, and are certainly not inferior to them 
in " technical ability." On the other hand Alfred Gilbert 

* " Sculpture of Vel. ll, Cefitinant of Europe. By 

Kinenfa Farkes. 30s. (Cbennuin ft HaU.) 
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and Jacob Epsteifi, in their own way, are sculptors born 
<?ven as Rodin and Mcstrovic. 

People who have visited the Paris salons and the Royal 
Academy pretty regularly for the last twenty vears have 
been unable to detect this essential diflerciue which Mr. 
Parkes tries to see in Anglo-Saxon ;ind C'ontinental sculp- 
ture. There may be difterences of (|uantity. for assiire<lly 
there is more sculpture and more imiiortnin e attai hed to 
sculpture in France than then* is in England ; (uie might 
even go so far as to say that “ great technical abilitv ” is 
more common in Paris tiuin in lamdon : bnt the one 
thing that really matters, the high c|iiality of genuine 
inspiration, is as rare on the C'ontineni as it is in England 
or America. 

How many sculptors have there beini sinci- the Reiiais- 
sauce who hav^e suc(a*eded in ca])lnnMg tlu' imagination 
of the public ? Rodin did, and the genius of this great 
solitary has thianvn so great a glamour over the work c»f his 
•compatriots that siiperhcial observers have lie(‘n apt to 
‘imagine that I'rench sciilptiin*, *' as a whole," is meom- 
parably superior to Mritish. \ei takr awiiy the great 
figure of Rodin, and where shall w(‘ find another ol his 
countrymen wln> in recent years has produted one work 
so full of nieaning and significance hu the common man as 
the “ Physical Energy " of our own ti. 1 \ \\att>* : 

Mr. Parkes is not direitly com erued witli KNidiu, bet a use 
it is the liv'ing sculj^tors of t(»-tlav wlio arc his iniinetiiale 
subject, but he cannot ignori* the iiiiineiise iuiluem e that 
Rodin has had on modern sculpture, and incidentally he 
repairs an omission in much modern ' riticisiu by giving its 
true value to the work of the Italian st. ulpt<»r. Metlaido 
Rosso. 

More and more as time goes <»n wc see that the " iJal/ac 
was the turning ])oiiit in K.<»din's t areer, ami that, the 
fierce controversv over this inipressivi* statue bla/ed the 
name of Rodin all over the world, ami made him evem 
tually one of the outstanding liguies of his time. It is 
equally certain that the " J^al/ac. " was the result of Rosso's 
influcMice. That Rosso was eigliteen years Noungei than 
Rodin is beside the point, for as iNfr. Parkes rigiilU points 
out the French master was big enough to kimw that " you 
can always learn something from thi‘ young." Kossr> was 
undoubtedly a pioneer in impressionist sculpt uic ami Mr. 
Parkes is amply’ justified in ranking liim as “ by far the 
freshest force in Italian sculpture sim e tlu* Kenaissaiicc." 

It is a disappointment to find no work by Rosso included 
among the illustrations of this volume. Indeed the illus- 
trations afe regrettably scanty in i omjiai isuii with the 
wealth of information given in the ie.\t. file honour of 
the frontispiece is allotted to .Viitoine Bourdelle, as the 
foremost living exponent of the Rodin school, and if a 
French sculptor had to In* selected lor this position most 
critics will agree that tlu* ehoiee is justified. But it is a 
little extraordinarv that there is no illustration of any 
work by Aristide Maillol, whose inlluence in Paris to-day’ 
is as great as that of Boiirdelh? and whose work is at least 
equally creative and original. I'he absence of Maillol is 
the more marked since room has been fouiul among the 
illustrations for two works by Joseph Bernard, two by’ 
Paul Landowski, and tw’o by’ Celine Eepage. 

Since it is admitted that " Mestrovic’s earnest spirit has 
influence:! European sculpture profoimdlv," it seems in- 
adequate to give one illustration only of his work while so 
many lesser sculptors arc given two illustrations, and 
though “ The .Dancing Woman " is ehariniiig and charac- 
teristic, it cannot be accepted as one of the greatest ex- 
amples of the essentially tragic art of Mestrovic. Mr. 
Parkes might well have given more importance to this 
Serbian sculptor, who of all the artists illustrated here ha.s 
the best right to the frontispiece. 

Belgium is handsomely treated, Egidc Rombaux getting 
two illustrations, but Russia is decidedly scamped, the 
illustrations being limited to one by the cubist Archii>enko 
and one by Numa Patlcgcan. Even the text does not 
mention Naoum Aronson's Beethoven monument at Bonn 
or his bust of Tolstoy, either of which might deserve a 
place among the illustratidhs. 


Mr. Kinetoii Parkes is far too conscientious an historian 
to omit the younger advanced sculptors w’hose art some- 
times appears extravagant to conservative ey^es. As a 
chronicler lie duly’ notes their existence and mentions 
some of their works, but he illustrates them in.siifiiciently. 
It is a great juty’^ that the illustrations contain no work by 
Bnnii usi, Gaudier-Brzeska or Zadkine, all of whom bcIoTig 
(or belonged) to that .aiinv of youth from wliich there is 
always something to learn, 'riicse ornis.sions cause the 
volume to apj)ear a. little biased in favour of academic 
sculptiiie. though as a matter of fact the author seldom 
expresses an o])irnoTi of his own. His second volume, like 
tin* first, is an extremely useful compciidiuni of facts about 
contem|)orary sculptors, l)nt it has no i>retensions to be 
an essay in criticism. He gives ns opinions for w’hat they'^ 
are worth, and it does not affect the solid utility’ of his 
biogra]>hical information if we hesitate to believe that 
Malliol still regards “ line stuff and varied technique ” as 
“ the true principles of art." or to accept Nadelman's 
contention lha! " all that is logical is beautiful, " or if we 
cannot entirely agree with Rosso that .sculpture is " a 
moment *s monument.” Some .sanitary ajqdiances are 
logiial, but they are not generally’ accepted as beautiful, 
and the quality of tlu* moment must alw’avs have a bearing 
on tlie worth of the monumt‘nt. The Sphinx is not the 
moiiiinient of a moment, but the shrine of an idea. 

The rea.sr)n why so little modern scuJjffurc has succeeded 
ill <apturiiig tlu* imagination of the world is because so 
littU* of it has succeeiled in fiillilling the first duty of aiiv 
art. namely tc) ctumnuiiicate emotion. ” Technical abilitv 
and careful gravity " sjient on trivialities are not enough, 
and it is the absence of dt*ep emotions to any considerable 
degrei* in the general body of .sculpture of to-day that 
makes Mr. Parkes’s two volumes, after all, to a great 
e\ti*nl. a reconl of the failure of sculpture. 

l-KANK RuTTLU. 


A GERMAN DIPLOMATIST.^ 

'I’hal Baron Ecka.r(lstein s ilijilomalic memoirs are vastly 
interesting is not to be gainsaid, and it is in the nature of 
a lompliniont tr> the author to say that the better informed 
the reader the more carefully’ w'ill lu* read the volume. 
It: may be, j)erha.j)s. that some of Baron Kckardstein’s 
stories about the Ka ser, coming from one who w'as long in 
his service, may l)e regardeil as in doubtful taste, but even 
these lapses, which are certainly illuminating, may be 
j>ardoiicd, tn at least ciaidoned, being the re.siilt of 
apparently very justifiable irritation at the outrageous 
conduct of the Kaiser on the one hand and the Wilhelm- 
strasse on the oilier. To some extent the account of 
affairs as given by Baron Eckardstein must be accepted 
w'ith reserve, for though, as the whole world now’ knows, 
tlu* (;erman I'orcign Office officials were poor diplomatists, 
yet it must be admitted that it do(?s seem extraordinary 
that, while nearly every one else blundered and took the 
w’rong point of view, Baron Eckardstein was almost always 
the one person w’ho pulled the irons out of the fire. In 
the arrangements he made on behalf of his country with 
l^onl Salisbury, Lord Lan.sdowne and Chamberlain, it 

w’as abvay’s Baron Eckardstein whose desires prevailed 

01 can it l)e that it was only so it appeared to him ? In 

these artless reminiscences,” as the editor, l*rofessor 
George ^'oung. styles tliem. it is clear that he was not to 
blame for his failures. “ It was no doubt the fault of 
Berlin, not of the Baron, that almost all liis negotiations 
resulteil very much more to tlie advantage of Great Britain 
than of tierinany,” says tlie editor, ” but one must allow’ 
for this in condemning tin* bultings-in and breakings-off of 
Berlin that he denounces." And here it is that we come 
to the vitally interesting matter of the memoirs. 

That the German diplomacy was l>ad ha.s long been an 

* “ Ten Years at the Court of St. James’s. ** Hv 

Baron von Eckardstein. Translated and edited bv Prof 
George Young. Jis. net. (Thornton Bntterworth.) 
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open secret in well-informed circles, but how blundering 
it was was until comparatively recenily. known only to 
those who, directly or indirectly, came into contact with 
it. Baron Eckardstein draws the veil so that all who will 
may see, and see it in all its arrogance, stupidity and near-- 
sightedness. That there might actually have been an 
Anglo-German Alliance at the beginning of this century, 
Baron Eckardstein states as almost certain, and he 
emphasises the fact that this arrangement was, indeed, 
frustrated only on the one hand by the folly and vacillation 
of the Kaiser and, on the other hand, by the crass stupidity 
and conceit of Baron Holstein. Political Director of the 
German Foreign Office — or, as he puts it. ** the all-powerful 
and eccentric Holstein and the morbid megalomania of 
Wilhelm II.'* 

Really it seems as if the Kaiser could only blunder. After 
the death of Queen Victoria the Kaiser sent for Baron 
Eckardstein and made him rep^jrt very fully on all current 
questions. “ His criticisms and conclusions.'* we are 
told, “ showed much clearness of mind, concentration 
and common sense." The trouble was that he was as 
unstable as water, and his opinions were at the mercy of 
the last comer. During the Cowes Regatta of 1893 he 
was grossfy discourteous to his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, who <lid not suffer affronts gladly. He offended 
his uncle Edward again and again, one day at dinner on 
his yacht, Hohenzollcrn, when English people were present, 
calling him " an old peacock." In a letter to King Edward 
in iqoi, when the question of the Anglo-German alliance 
was on the tapis, he wrote tha-t the British Ministers were 
" unmitigated noodles.!' It is not surprising that Baron 
Eckardstein cries out, " Berlin certainly understood very 
little of the psychology of British statesmen. If only our 
German Michael could some day grasp the fact that 
diplomacy is chess and not skittle^s ! " 

Another evil genius was Geheiinrat Fritz von Holstein, 
Director of the Political Section — the ruling factor in the* 
Foreign Office and in the foreign policy of the German 
Empire — and him Baron Eckardstein pillories, in no un- 
certain way : 

" His official superiors, the Secretary of State and the Under- 
secretaries were, so far as he was concerned, only a sub-govern- 
ment in hopeless opposition, 'His Grey Eminence,’ or 'The 
Empire Jesuit,' as his enemies called him, ruled with a rod of 
iron, and often did not allow even his immediate .superiors to 
see his secret* reports and letters. Adroit, devoted to power 
and indifferent to its appurtenances, but crotchety, touchy and 
suspicious, voil Holstein was one of the most singular and 
secretive personalities that ever appeared on the stage or stood 
behind the scenes of German politics. No one who had seen 
how his activities worked could maintain that they were 
to .the good of the German people. •He died long before 
the war, but he shares with several others the chief responsibility 
for it.** 

If Baron Eckardstein never made a great reputation 
when he was in the German Embassy at London — and 
during a .considerable jxirtion of his service as First 
Secretar|i, with a sick chief, he was virtually amba.s.sador — 
he, as the editor of this volume submits, must be acquitted 
^of any large share of blame for the failure. That he 
was not quite s6 clever as he thought is but little, but he 
was certainly, with his limits, a much more competent 
diplomatist than is proved by the results. Not a Disraeli, 
or Salisbury, a Lansdpwnc or a Grey, could have achieved 
much against tile handicap which Bai:on , Eckardstein 
carried— it may be, of course, that they would have con- 
tested the handicap, In 1902 BaYon Eckardstein revolted, 
and when the Kaiser said to him pretty brusquely that 
he could not understand why he insisted on leaving the 
service, he answered, *' I am tired, the future of the Empire 
seems to me very black, and under existing conditions I 
do not see how I can do any really useful work.” Where- 
upon the Kaiser abruptly broke off the convematmsi. Baron 
Eckardstein remained in the German diflomatic service 
en disponsibvhU, and stayed attached to the Embassy 
io London on that footing until 1907, when he finally 
retired. 


' CONVENIENT CHONKS.* 

This book is described by the author as a '* God's^ye 
view of a village.** He claims to have *' taken a village 
at one moment during the war and endeavoured to give a 
camera obscura presentment of the multitudinous intrigues, 
ambitions, desires, disputes, interests, and all the social, 
political, financial, sexual and religious factors which thread! 
the fabric so closely." Two maps of this imaginary village 
of Fletton are included, some fifty genealogical trees of the 
principal families, and an indexed " Who's Who " of 
several hundred inhabitants. 

Mri Gilbert claims Fletton to be " es.sentially a type.*** 
His people, he says, are to be found in every village, 
although there are no personal portraits. The book Is^ 
written almost entirely in free verse, although occasionally 
Mr. Gilbert bursts into rhyme. Each of the one hundred 
and ninety-two characters expresses himself or herself in 
one or other of the.se forms, with the exception of Old 
George Jenkins, who tells us of his youth in honest pro.se : 
and the fact that the author lets his characters talk instead 
of himself talking about them gives their words a guslo 
4nd exuberance they would probably not otherwise pos.sess. 
ITnfortunately the author, in writing in free ver.se, is often 
unhappy with liis instrument. It is the hardest of all 
instruments to use successfully — harder even than blank 
verse ; and one of Mr. Gilbert's own characters whom 
his private " Who's Who " de.scril)c?s as — *' Age 47 ; Vicar’s- 
wife ; Church of England ; Conservative " — Mrs. Osmond 
Lome, describes his mcthcxl : 

" i'vo seen how to write poetry without bothering about rhyme* 
or nieirt*. 

Just cutting what you have to say into convenient chunks.’' 

The author says what he has to say in over two hundred 
and fifty pages of these " convenient chunks ” ! Deliberate* 
Inunour is the only po.ssible excuse and reason for this form. 
Here he is successful. " Young " Butler Atkin, for 
instance, says : 

" The war wasn’t all it was said to be, 

The ground not properly drained, 

Tiny Helds with onions growing in every gateway ; 

The folks was weakly and undersized, 

And couldn’t talk plain English. ..." 

" Gentleman Riiion " says, " I lent my motor to tho 
Militiiry at barely what it cost," which I cannot believe; 
and Emma Hurtonshaw (age 32 ; Infant Mistress in 
Council School ; Spinster ; Church ; Liberal — vide " Who’s 
Who ") IS rcspon.siblc for almost the best passage in the* 
book. Miss Burtonshaw is horrified at the villagers'^ 
cruelty, and end.s a long tirade of protest : 

*' I apologize to the Inquisition ; 

It liad a moral purpose (of a kind) ; 

It didn't torture anybody to get up an appetite or relievo it» 
liver, * 

Or bring in a profit ; • 

Nor, so far as I know, did it plead in justification that the* 
victims didn’t really mind." 

The reasoning here is sound and original and the form of 
expression amu.sing ; but it is not poetry. Poetry cannot 
be expressed in such slipshod utterances as these. Every 
good poet is his own editor ; and editors, as we know, 

'* regret.*’ Mr. Gilbert never apparently " regrets.'* Every- 
thing that comes into his mind comes out, through the 
inouths of his characters, in the first and worst woids. 

If be has a standard of acceptance and rejection, like h gooc} 
editor, he would appear never to use it. The Uhe— 
indeed, every line — in the bool^'i&ustrates this. The Eart 
(who gives his name later on in the poem as 
Llewellyn Aubrey Warrington Cdote) is spiking : 

** 1 am monarch of aU I 
Or vciy nearly,; 

From Fletton Towers’ topmost turret . . 

He talks for twenty-five lines with only one fuU step, 
altbou^ these lines vary, it is tcM, from two to ^Isvenr 
wm’ds each in length, idr, Gilbeff welt that 

the inhabitants of a not hhMmdty talk iai 

« ” Old BnSlaadi^* Bv Bssfisnl sos. (ikflWk) 
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rhyme or blank, but in free verse which as a rule is 
neither prose nor poetry. A.s 1 have alrcacly said, he argues 
in bis preface that ** Fletton is a type — its j)eople are to be 
found in every village.^' If this is true, which I for one 
emphatically deny, the average English village docs not at 
all events consist entirely of such iulriguing,. demoralised, 
scandal-niongcring and repulsive characters as the vast 
majority of the characters in this book so infamously 
entitled “ Old England." Nearly all the inhabitants (if 
Fletton .seem to be abandoned to the lusts of the llesli or 
the ecstasies of religious mania. C onsequently much of 
this book could not be read out loud in mixed sexiety — 
and poetry is not the right medium for smoking-rooni 
conversation. We are accustomed to honesty in modern 
letters, but when Mr. Gilbert claims, os he docs, 
that the thoughts and actions of many of his characters 
are typical, he sins against the light, 'riie village* of 
Fletton is thoroughly demoralised and decadent — judging 
by its villagers, and this, as those ac(|uainlod with rural life 
are aware, is not true of the average Fuiglish village. 
Lamenting poachers, ladies jicquainted with the " Ix'st 
social ideas ’* climbing in their limited socieiv, abusive 
parliamentary candidates of such arc tlu-se “ villagers.*’ 
Nathaniel Dotld (ag«‘ 8,S ; Market GardeiuT ; Widower ; 
Primitive Methodist ; Laliour) in a tirade of over st'ven 
pages, rightly deplores the sentiment (‘xprt^s.sed in the 
lines : 

*' GikI bless tilt* Squire a:ul liis relations 
And keep us in our propel ^ta.ti<Mi.«v " 

It is true that in writing ot village life Mr. Gilbert is 
competing with our finest living authors. The village is 
Mr. Hardy’s s]>iritual honu*, and Mr, Hewlett’s “ X'illage 
Wife’s Lament " is one of tlie loveli(*st jiastorals of this or 
of any age. But aiiotluT writer about a village — Miss 
Susan Miles — whose poem " Ihinch ’’ is also in free verse, 
succeeds where Mr. GilluTt fails. One of her characters 
(I quote from memory) : 

“ Brings with her an atmosphere gond ]>lain iK'edlewnrk, 
Cowslip wine, linseed tea — 

And skirts worn out at the bottum, from curtsying to 
yuality." 

Mr. Gilbert lacks this true Old English quality. Hi^ 
impres.sion.s for all their vigour are distorteil and imaginary. 

' GrOI TKI-Y Di.akmf.k. 


THE CRAFT OF FICTION * 

The eager neophyte who buys Mr. Percy Lubbock's 
" The Craft of Fiction " in the expectation that it is a 
textbook from which he can learn the whole art of novel - 
writing, is doomed to disappointment. The title is indeed 
misleading ; it promises more than the book gives, Mr. 
Lubbock is not concerned with the whole art or craft of 
novel- writing, he is merely investigating certain funda- 
mental premises which an author must decide upon before 
he commences to write hi.s novel. His publishers announce 
upon the wrapper that Mr. Lublx>ck's book is " a critical! 
exposition of methods iii fiction, particularly of the 
lines on which Tolstoy, Flaulwrt, Dickens, Thackeray 
and Balzac worked." " Methods " must Ix^ taken in its 
most exact and limited sense ; it is merely the funda- 
mental method of presentment — personal or imiiersonal, 
dramatically indicative or retrospectively narrative, or a 
combination of these-^xhibited by selected novelists, 
typical of diverse manners, which Mr. Percy Lubbock puts 
under analysis. The result is a piece of criticism which, 
although not so fascinating to read as it might be, is never- 
theless of considerable value in the elucidation of the still 
imperfectly explored theory of the art of fiction. 

The novelist, contemplating the theme he is to make" 
vivid and significant to his reader, must first decide a 
'iguestion which is vital to his success. What attitude shall 
he adopt towards his subject ? Shall he talk about if in 
ihe first person as an author in no way involved with the 

.♦ "The ’Craft of Fictioi#' By Percy Lub^k. 9s, 
(Jonathan 


characters in his book, even as Thackeray did in ‘ Vanity 
Fair " ? Shall he narrate it in the form of an autobiography 
like, say, " Esmond," where the hero risks becoming vague 
to the reader in the alxsence of a direct description and 
only such knowledge as may be plausibly possessed by a 
character in the plot can be imparted ? Shall ho narrate 
it, never obtruding himself, as impersonally as possible, so 
that the reader gains the impression of a panoramic picture 
in which long periods of time are deftly elided, as in Tolstoy's 

War and Peace " ? Shall he pre.sent his drama, himself 
a discreet third -person, as it is mirrored upon and affects 
the consciousness of the central personage — a consciousness 
upon w^hicli the reader’s attention is kept steadily focused 
— as in Henry James’s " The Ambassadors " ? Shall he. 
still di.st'.rc?etly in the background, unfold the story as it 
appears to and affects the chief pcrsoniige but supplement- 
ing unobtrusively the necessarily limited vision of that 
cliiet jiersonagc with liis own wider and deeper knowledge 
— as in Flaubert’s " Madame Bovary " ? Or shall he work 
in a succession of vivid scenes, each one dramatised in 
detail, as Dickens tended to do? Of course, with the 
]K>ssible exceptions of Flaubert and Henry James, no 
novelist writes his book with rigid adhcrencei».to any one 
method, but in every case one of these methods is the 
mould into which he casts his work. Which, if any, is the 
best ? This is, roughly staled, the problem to which 
Mr. Lubbock devotes his analysis. 

Mr. Lubbock approaches his main theme through a dis- 
cussion of " form " in the novel as illustrated by Tolstoy's 
clumsily constructed " War and Peace.*’ And, though 
soinewliat over-elaborated, his reuiiarks in this connection 
preach the true gospel. He has already analysed " War 
and Peace " into two totally distinct stories — one the 
personal story of a selected group of young people who 
grow up into maturity and find themselves looking in sur- 
prise at a younger generation already entering upon the 
adventure of life that was their own so short a while back ; 
the other, the epic of 1812 where Alexander and Kutusov, 
Napoleon and Murat arc the chief actors : 

“ In ‘ War and Peace,' .ts it .seems to me," he say.s, " the story 
siifler.s twice over for the imperfection of the form. It is 
damaged, in the first place, by the importation of another and 
an irrelevant story — damaged because it so loses the sharp and 
clear relief that it would have if it stood alone. Whether the 
story was to be the drama ol ymith and age, or the drama of 
war and peace, in either case it would have been incomparably 
more impressive if all the great wealtli of the material had been 
used ft.»r its purpcjse, all brought into one design. . . . Tolstoy's 
novel is wasteful of its subject ; that is the whole objection to its 
loose. uustructurLil form. Criticism bases its conclusion upon 
iU)thing whatever butz-tlie injury done to the story, the loss of 
its full potential value. ... A subject, one and whole and 
irreducible — a novel cannot begin to take shape until it has this 
for its support. It seems obvious ; yet there is nothing more 
familiar to a novel -reader of to-day than the difficulty of 
discovering what the novel in his hand is about." 

The writer of fiction cannot hold too strongly to tliis 
iiuixim — " a subject, one and wliole and irreducible." 

This vital importance of a clear conception of the subject 
is in fact the key to the whole matter, both of structurid 
form and method of presentment. Through something 
over 200 pages Mr. Lubtock analyses the different methods 
of presentment with a subtlety that would be more svriftly 
shared by tlie reader if it were less elatorately expressed. 
He seems to imply a final preference for the method of 
Henry James’s " The Aipbassadors " — for the " story that 
is centred in somebody's coiusciousncss, passed througlv 
a fashioned and constituted mind," but, admirably just 
and acute as are many of his obiter dicta, it is difficult to 
grasp precisely the conclusions to wdiich his analysis has 
carried him. The novelist of genius, of course, settles 
the matter for himself in rough-and-ready fashion by 
instinctively choosing the method that expresses his 
subject (and his own personality, of which his choice of 
subject is but another symptom) most significantly. 
Possibly he would achieve more perfect work if he held 
always definite canons of method before his mind ; possibly 
not. It would be a dull " Tristram Shandy" written with 
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the exact precision of Flaul>ert or Henry James ! But the 
discussion of these points is, or should stimulating. 

Here is just the trouble with Mr. Lubbock’s book. It 
is interesting if, with an effort of attention, you bend your 
mind to it. It is not stimulating. It reads like a spoken 
lecture where the argument can be reiterated with an 
insistence that becomes tiresome and deadening on the 
written page. It is far too prolix in its. expression. All 
he has to say coiild easily have been put into the compass 
•of one of Stevenson's essays, and it would have vastly 
gained in the compression. Almost any of his phrases, 
taken at random, is luminous ; the whole bewilders with 
excess of light. “ The Art of Writing ” -and this applies 
to the Craft of Fiction — " is the art of discarding the 
superfluous." 

^ I'. Bru ttn Ai'stin. 


IRovel flotes. 


THE MOON ROCK. Fiy A. J. Kces. (xl. ( Lane.) 

This is a** tantalising story of mysterious crime, for the 
•carefully woven plot is studded, like a spider's web in the 
dawn, with glinting drops of greater interest. “ 'I'liat 
furtive departure on a dark whisperiTig sea bent?ath a 
blood-rcd moon “ was from a “ trachytic islatid where 
wine-dark breakers beat monotonously on a black bi‘at h 
of volcanic sand, strewn with driftwood, kelp, dead shells, 
and the .squirming forms of bliiulworms tosse<l up troin 
the bowels of the sea. " A wonderful island, VN'e want 
to go back to it, to be told why the dead man was buried 
with his bottles of diamonds in his coat pockets, and 
more in his leather bag in his breast pocket." What 
a setting for a story, and A. J. Rees knows the South 
Sea islands a.s we, his readers, know the restaurants 
of London. But it is knowing a thing too well that pre- 
vents a novelist from using it. He wants the .something 
about which he Ls still learning, wliich holds for him womler 
and surprise. The liesl character in tin? " Moon Rock 
is Remington, the middle-aged doctor, who when he could 
take his revenge, stands aside. " I was in the position of 
Providence, and withheld my hand, as F’rovideiice generally 
does. At sixty revenge is a small thing. What is liuiTiaii 
retribution to the ferocity of Time’s revenge on us all ? " 
True, oh true I 

HUMBUG. By L M Uclaftfld. 8s. Od. (Hutchiusdn.) 

In " Humbug," .Mis.s Delaffeld tells us, there are no 
individual indictments" ; but her perception of human 
foible is so keen that every reader must smile a little wrydy, 
acknowledging that this or that thrust has got home. She 
has in fact turned clear eyes on life, then with the tools of 
her insight, her vision, her fine riithlessness, lifted aside the 
veneer and shown us the raw wood that it covered. At her 
touch the stucco peels from the house, the paint and 
powder from the face, and the insincerity of things and 
people is revealed. Which is to say that she is a satirist. 
Throwing a bright light on the weaknesses of humanity, 
she obliges us to see the results, in broken lives and suffer- 
ing, of the worship of false gods. Cutting through the 
rubbish with which we clutter up our minds, she makes us 
see things as they are. It is natural that, to a mind of 
such clarity, the function of the novel should be di.stinct 
from that of the play. The book moves undramatically, 
events do not stand out like mountains, and the interest 
for the writer lies not so much in the psychology of her 
characters— for they are mediocre — but in the idea behind. 
This was evident in her first novel. " Zella Sees Herself," 
and is even more apparent in " Humbug." So far this is 
Miss Delafield's finest book, for it has the witty brilliancy 
of " Zella," " The Pelicans," etc., and the serious note of 
*' Consequences." Her technique has hardened, and if she 
still hardly writes a story, she does begin and end and take 
si|«h trifles as grammar into consideration. 



Margaret Rivera Larminie 
Mr». R. C. Tragetl). 


SEARCH, liy Mari'arc-i Uivrrs Lanninit*. (Chatto A \\ iiitliis,) 

I'robably Miss Larminie is not avvaia' of the fact that 
she has written an extremely sad novel. She tells the 
story of the inner life of a sensitive ari<l tliarmiiig man. 
Jim Stonelioiise, who has the most dreadful ill-luck in liis 
love affairs He marries cold and (oriect .Mice Chaiining, 
when lu‘ should have waited tor her lovely, impulsive? 
sister, Sophy. Stoneliouse suffers very much ; and his 
advances to Alice, his cliills, longings. disap|>ointmciits 
are sketched witli an able pen. Tlie main interest of tlie 
.story lies in its portrayal of moods, and «lot*s not hang oii 
events save on the perpetual buffeting l ate ileals out to 
Jim. just at the end the writer overshoots the lH>mi(ls 
of probability, when slu‘ makes .Alice die immediately 
after Sophy’s wedding to a riol)od>' — a few hours after- 
wards ! Stoneliouse and Sophy just missed joy. I'p to 
the last we find Jim’s feelings dealt with carefully. Bitter- 
ness, so long .struggled against, at least threatened his soul, 
but his will and .siiirit rose to meet it. \N'e would draw 
our readers’ attention to the thoughtful study of the old 
father-in-law -perfectly done. An uncommon liook. 

FOR ME ALONE. By Andre Corthis. ;s. Od. net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The force of this story lies in the simplicity, the subtlety 
of its tragedy and in the hidden emotions of a woman’s 
heart. The fact that it was awarded the Grand Prix du 
Roman for 1920 lends it, of course, a sort of glamour and 
an added interest ; biit one has only to read the opening 
pages to enter into the thoughts of an ordinary woman 
whose life on the surface has been smooth and uneventful, 
yet beneath whose outward calm lies a deep well of bitter- 
ness. She writes her story for herself alone^^ to be con- 
signed to the flames as soon Rs it is written— -^the un- 
garnished history of her marriage to a man who cannot 
rise to her heights of feeling, nor understand the things she 
says, nor guess the things she does not say. It presents a. 
vivid picture of them both — the egotistical doctor without 
vision, without ideals ; the wife, removed from her environ- 
ment by a superiority of intellect and imagination, groping 
after her dreams, to have them shattered at the last. The 
artistry of the book is exquisite^ the woman's tempera- 
ment traced with delicacy and tenderness, all her suppressed 
longings, her voiceless tuflteings, finding vept in the 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH OR SPANISH 


I T has sometimes becMi siiid that the British people do 
not possess the ' ' gift of tongues. ’ ' 1 ndeed Disraeli once 

said something to the effect that we were a race of *' noble 
barbarians, speaking no language bwi our own. ” This 
evidently is neither the view nor the experience of the 
well-known Pelman Institute, which has opened a special 
department for leaching h'oreign Languages through the 
post by a new and most effective nn tliod. 

The new Pelman method of learning languag(*s has 
already been applied to French and Spanish, and has been 
adopted with marked success by man>' hundreds of jx^ople. 
It is certainly a very remarkable educational achievement 
and, in the opinion of those who lui\<‘ tested it in every 
possible way, is bound to exercise a ]u*ofound inllnence 
upon the teaching of languages in tliis and oilier countries. 
Readers who arc interested in the sidijecl will l>e glad to 
hear that the method is fully de.scrihed in two little books, 
one entitled “ How to J.e.irn J'rench ' and the other 
How to L(*arn Spanisli." A copy of either of these 
books will l>e sent to anv reader of IMv: Bookman who 
writes for it to the address prinleil Ix-low. 

No TkANSLA l l(.)N 

Based on a new but perfectly sound prir.i iple, tin* I’elman 
method is simplicity itself, and fine of ilie most striking 
features of the two Courses is that each is written entirely 
ill the particular language (I'rcnch or S])anish) concerned. 

'1 here is not an Knglish word in cither ol them from first to 
last. And yet — so ingenious is tin* nielliod eiiijiloyed — 
even those who do not know either 1 rencli or Spanish at 
all can .study these Courses with eas(‘, ami read the les.sons 
without a iui.stake, and without " looking uj) ’ any words 
in a French-F'nglish or Sjianish Knglish Diclion.iry. It 
follows from this that when yon learn J'reiuh or S])anish 
by this method you are not rtspiired to burden your 
memory with the task of learning by heart long vocabularies 
of foreign words. Yon learn the.se words by using them, 
and in such ii way that you never forget them, and by the 
time you have completed the Course you will he able to 
read, write or speak French or Sjianish aci uralely, 
grammatically and lluently, and without that hesitation 
wliich come.s when a foreign language is acquired, as it 
usually, but wrongly, is, through the medium of I'.nglish. 

“ Tc) me the Course has been a cc)iu]dete success, and 
1 consider it worth far more than is ( barged tor it. 1 
can now read with pleasure and ease French hooks, a 
thing impossible under the old translatimi svstein of 
schools” (writes F ii^), 

” Having completed the last Spanish lesson, 1 wcmld 
like to say that I am very satistied with the progress 
1 have made. 1 can read and speak with ease, thougli 
it is less than six months since I liegau to .study 
Spanish ” (writes S M iKi). 

The process of learning Frencli or Si>anish by the FYdman 
method is an extremely fascinating one. Grammatical 
complexities are overcome and the difficulty of teaching 
Pronunciation by correspondence has been surmounted 
in an ingenious way. Indeed, so simple and effective 
is the whole method that it enables you to acquire a thorough 
practical mastery of either language in quite a short time. 
Write to-day for a free copy of the book explaining the" 
method (stating which language — French or Spanish — 
particularly interests you) to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
Londoni W.C.i. 


' Success of Pelmanism 


INTERESTING STATEMENTS 

E VFKY reader to-day has the opportunity of obtaining, 
free of cost, a copy of ” Mind and Memory,” the little 
book, published by the Pelman Institute, which contains a 
full description of the Pelman System, and shows how enrol- 
ments can now be made for the Course on special terms. 

The immense popularity and success of Pelmanism is 
one of the mo.st striking features of the present day. 

Over 300,000 men and women liave trained their minds 
by means of the Pelman System. 

Sir Arthur Quti.lf.r-C'ouch says : ” Pelmanism, or 
some derivative of I^elnianisni, will have to be introduced 
into our national system as we take education more and 
more seriously ; for it has the very root of the matter.” 

Sir H. Rjdkr Haggard says : ” I recommend F^elmanism 
to those who, in the fullest .sense, really wish to learn, and 
to become what men and women ought to be.” 

Mr. .Max Pi.mukrto.n says: ” Pelmani.sm makes for 
nationu.1 regeneration — for a new spiritual and intellectual 
birth wliich must write a memorable page in the story of 
man ‘s progress. ’ ' 

Mr. Akthur Mac hex .says: "The Pelmanist finds, as 
he pursues his studies in tin* art of Pelman, that he possesses 
all manner of hidden faculties, capacitie.s, powers, the 
presence of which he had never suspected.” 

Mr. E. V. l.ucAS writes : ” The ‘ Little Grey Books ’ are 
mental ilurnb-bells, intellectual Indian clubs. I am 
convinced that brain-girth and brain-fitness must be 
imjiroved by their use.” 

KOYAi. PKLMA.\ISTS. 

I'Jic Daily S'civs states that aTnong.st tlie 300,000 men 
and women who have experienced tlie Vienefits of Pelmanism 
are ” three members of the Koval Family, several Peers,, 
at least one C‘abinet Minister, dozens of Members of Parlia- 
m<?nt, and m cumbers of the families of two ex-Prime 
Ministers.” 

Pelmanism is practised by thousands of people in Business 
and the professions who are finding this great system of 
scientific Mind Training of the utmost value in their work. 

I liave found the Course of tlie utmost value, and I 
attribute my present advancement in no small degree 
to the power and influence of the wonderful ' Little Grey 
Books,* ” writes D 14337. 

” Being a Scotsman, I like value for money, and I can 
honestly say 1 liavc got it in the Pelman ‘ Mind and 
Memory ' Course. 1 have far more self-confidence now>” 
writes G 27428. 

I have increased my salary loo per cent., as well aa 
getting promotion, which is due to studying your books,” 
writes \V 2G427. 

Readers who would like to have particulars of this 
C'oiirse, and w'ho want to know how Pelmanism eliminates 
sucli weaknesses as : 

-Forgetfulness —Weakness of Will 

— Indecision — Self-Consciousness 

— Diffidence Indeflnitenees 

Brain-Fag - Lack of Initiative 

- Mind-Wandering - Timidi^ 

and develops on the other hand : 

—Self-Confidence —Mental Grasp 

— Will Power — Keener Obswvatioii 

-Clearer Ideas — Reliable Memorg 

Imagination -Zeet for Work 

—Concentration — Initiative 

- Persuasive Power — Ck>nversational Power 

Personality —Optimism 

should write to-day for a copy of ” Mind and Memory.’'* 
This book, which fully explains the Pelman Course, will 
be sent, gratis, 'with particulars enabling readers to enrol 
for a Course of I’elmanism on special terms, to every 
one who writes to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 
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written word. For a choice piece of realism that is free 
from sordidness we commend this powerful nov'el, and are 
confident that under Mr. Frederick Taber Cooper's able 
hands it has lost little in translation. 

THE LOBSTICK TRAIL. By Douglas Durkin. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder St Stoughton.) 

A bracing novel of rough folk in Canada, out to make 
their fortunes in that wild land. VVe first meet Kirk 
Brander, the vigorous hero, hardened and fit after many 
experiences. He had prospected for gold and copper, 
he had struggled wdth comrades against the wild forces in 
nature, each day having its supreme desires, and each 
night its reckoning up of victory and defeat. Now, at the 
end of his fifth year in the north. Kirk was going down to 
The Pas alone, with his dogs, and his cariole filled with 
furs, conscious that after five years of roughing it he 
could be of some good in the world of men. But Kirk was 
not to return after all to civilised places. .There is a big 
theft of furs, and Kirk takes the place of the man who is 
suspected, in a great dog-Derby race through a winter 
trail running across country and across the lakes. This 
race is excellently described, and the plot unfolds among 
the group of people concerned in it, in an enthralling way. 
There is romance and adventure for Kirk : he loves a girl 
settler used to the wilds, and is left happily telling her tliat 
they are going to open a huge mine. “ And we'll have a 
town of our own, Jule, of five thousand people." 


Sbe fioohtnan’s tCable. 


ESSAYS ON THE LATIN ORIENT. By WilUam Miller. 

M.A.(Oxon). 40s. net. (Cambndge University Pres.s ) 

Mr. William Miller has written previously on " The 
Latins in the Levant " and — in the Cambridge Historical 
series — on " The Ottoman Empire." The present essays are 
reprinted from various reviews. A prefatory note informs 
us that in all cases they have been revised and " brought 
iip to date by the light of recent research." In their 
original form there can be no doubt that they are well 
known to scholars and students of their subjects. They 
are collected here into a handsome and memorable volume, 
the index of which alone extends to thirty- two pages. The 
studies arc of 'extraordinary interest, that on Frankish 
and Venetian Greece alone attaining the dimensions of a 
considerable work. Other subjects are the Romans in 
Greece, -the Genoese Colonies in Greece, Turkish Greece, 
and the Venetian Revival therein, while in a final section, 
entitled Miscellanea from the Near East," there are 
engarned valuable monographs on the " Medieval Serbian 
Empire." Bosnia before the Turkish Conquest. Balkan 
Exiles in Russia, and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Mr. Miller i& a ripe scholar and we are sure' that his papers 
in their revised and permanent form will be welcome alike 
to his peers in the academies and colleges of learning, and 
to those who are ^inquirers only and only beginning to 
read in the historical literature of the r.atin Orient. 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES. By Arthur BelviUc McCoid. 

6s. (Hayes.) 

" The inspiration for this book," we are told in the 
brief preface, " is derived* from long experience in the 
Courts." There Mt;., McCoid has been brought into direct 
contact with the old, dusty,' tangled web of the marriage 
relation. " Marriage," he " is a little problem play, 
w;ith Love in the nMe of stage-manager and Money as the 
npperty man. When the wedding music dies away, the 
^dience of friends and relatives setil^ itiwlf comfortably 
to watch the drama. Old Daily life rings op the curtain 
of experience. The husband and wife^oooupy their little 

f ige of matrimony alone, uncertain of their linet.*^ There 
a fine intuitive quality shining out frequentlt^ gmoug 
the merely commonplace paragraphs in thill volume. The 





Mr. Alfred Gordon Bonnott, 

MvhoM siiccessfiil fir&t novel. *'The \ alley 01 PeradUc." w.is published last 
montii by Mr. Fisher Unulti. 

descriptions of the various types of husband are very 
shrewd, particularly that of " the husband who has con- 
vinced liim.self and his wife that he lov'cs her, and yet 
continues to lead a dual existence." Male readers ^ill 
doubtless pause to consider the advice to develop an 
interest in the wife’s relatives, which in all probability is 
lacking at first." The iii.sistence on the nece.ssitv for 
gooil temiHjr on both sides is not in the least overdone. 

THREE ACCOUNTS OF PETERLOO. By Eyewilncsst-^. 

F.dited by F. A. Burton. (*s. (Longmans.) 

Peterloo is one of those dark chapters iirour domestic 
history that we do well to remember, if only bec'ause it 
offers a terrible example to oiir rulers of how not to use 
the power that is vested in them. Here are three accounts 
of that tragedy by three independent witnesses, two of 
them now for the first time published. The story (»f 
Bishop Stanley, in his written statement, and in the 
evidence given by him at the trial brought by men who 
were injured in the crowd against members of the Man- 
chester Yeomanry, is impressive and convincing because 
the absolute impartiality of the witness, his desire to 
say nothing more nor less than the exact truth as he 
saw it, is transparent throughout. The account of Sir 
William Joliffe, which has appeared before, indirectly but 
sufficiently confirms the Bishop's story. But the fullest, 
most interesting of these records is in the reminiscences 
of John Benjamin Smith, copied from the original manu* 
script formerly in the possession of his daughter, Lady 
Duming Lawrence. He .sets the " bloody proceedings," 
and the reason for them, in clear and unmistakable light. 
As foot-notes to a history that no Englishman egm be 
proud of and no Government should be allowed to forget, 
these two new accounts in particular are of the greatest 
interest and value. 

NOVISSIMA VERBA By Frederic Harrison. loa. fid. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

In *' Noviseima Verba " Mr. Frederic Harrison collects 
the studies of current events and of new works srhieh hp 
contributed originally to the Fcrtnigkify Bpviiw, " AfMr 
.very carefpl dbnrideration/' hfi writMin a brii^ {neitaoe, 
" 1 offer these essays as my deliben^e judgmont on urgent 
problems of State, gtUl far from solution or settleineiit*^*^' 
The volume is faQ of indsiVe judgments and of Qluminating' 
comment. Mir, Harrison's old mcimdsnced eyes suiVey . 
j^he worid chaos segaoiouilyi '* tim Country vioanmfi and 
rectory, with tiidr cidiwe* graces, Unndaf md humanity) 
will be no motu h. # . LabM« no ^bt some day^ 
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energy, will supply the 
vUto the games, the holiday-maWna and 

^.the «itotual education of the ancient Church of their 
taHtm. But the intervening time, luifore labour has 
1 ^^ to replace what it is bent ..n destroving-this will 
be a hard time for the old poor.” There are reviews here 
of many books, among them one on Thomas Hardy’s 
poems. In this^ mass of lyrical effusion. Nature is a 
graveyard : man is a hopeless mystery : love works out 
tragedies ; Death ^nds all—but it leaives ghastly wraiths 
on earth. _''_R«al life is not fated to end in nothingness,” 
closes the critic. Perhaps the most memorable thing in a 
coUKtion abounding in grace, wisdom and understanding 
IS Mr. Harrison’s remarks about the future : " The average 
citizm in easy circumstances will not see that an entirely 
new social atmosphere has l>een created on the habitable 
globe, as if. from pole to pole, it w.as ovcrcluarged with 
electric cycles. Such new ideas, holies, courage and 
ambition have never been infused into thousatids of millions 
of men and women in such mass, atui over such range of 
area and clime.” 


^ustc. 


SAINT-SAENS.* 

By George Sampsox. 

M r. ARTHUR HERVKY’S xolnnir 011 Saint- 
Saeiis was written for tlu* ‘‘ Li\ing Masters 
of Music " series, and it appeared almost at tlic very 
moment of the composer's death. TIkmo is nothin^^ 
sinister or remarkable in the coincidence. After all. 
Saint-Saens was old (though not quite so old a*^ Mr. 
Hervey makes him in dating the first performance of 
The Promised Land ” back to " the Gloucester l estival 
of 1813 ), and the most siiy:ere of admirers could 
hardly expect a musician bofri in 1S35 to remain in 
definitely alive merely to justify the title of a series. 
But though Death has intervened, it is of the li\'ing 
man and living musician that Mr. H('rve>' writes, and 
he writes with simple, perhaps too simple, admiration. 
He is the devout lover, which is a \'ery ni('e tiling to 
"be, especially if you are a professional critic. Tt is a 
monstrous perversion to imagine that a critic is a 
fault-finder ; but that is undoubtedly the general 
public belief about newspaper critics, and it is also 
the belief of many newspaper critics about themselves, 

^ and certain of them try to magiiih' their oflice b\' 
Estrange violence of malice or loud obtuseness. Ha\*e 
we not often met (you and I, Reader) in books borrowed 
from libraries, those marginal remarks of some aggres-* 
sively silly creatures who scribble Rot I " or Rub- 
bish 1 on pages not their own, and who go about 
(as we may be sure) for days after with a haughty 
pride at jiaving committed criticism ? But we know 
(do we not ?) that throwing blots is not criticism. A 
critic is a person who enjoys with discrimination, and 
tries to express his enjoyment rationally, that other 
people may enjoy too. He may— indeed he must — 
sotnetinies explain that he receives no enjoyment, 
but he does not spend his existence in looking for 
IK^'^njoyment. A man who is fastidious about his 
fpod, as all sensible persons are, may announce to the 
(with becoming words) that the grilled sole just 
MTved is stsde ; ' but if he is a rational being he does 
. By Arthur Hervey. 6s. (John Lane.) 
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not go through life looking 
for bad fish. All of which, 

I fear, is what the textbooks 
call A Digression. 

Well, Mr. Hervey is not 
a fault-finder. He diffuses 
a sense of gehial, if not 
very profound enjoyment, 
quite appropriate to the 
occasion ; for can we ever 
enjoy Saint-Saens pro- 
foundly ? 1 wish that he 

had done here what he has 
done in his volume on Liszt, 
namely, given musical 
quotations of themes from 
the works discussed, and 
above all I wish he liad 
written a little more care- 
fully. Think, Mr. Hc^rvey, 
of Saint-Saens'S 
remorseless 1 a r i t 
finish, not o n 1 y in 
music l)ut in his prose ! 

Can you suppose he would 
have tolerated s u c h a 
sentence as this ? — “ If a 
spirit of lively oi)timism 
prevails in the charming 
Trios above mentioned, the 
reverse is the case as regards 
the Sonata for violoncello 
in C minor, a veritable 
masterpiece,’' etc. The 
volume contains too many 
sentences of that sort. 

And I should like to raise a (lucstion about one of 
Mr. Hervey’s judgoients. Writing of the opera-comitfiic 
in its technical sense, that is, a j)iece in which spoken 
dialogue alternates with musical numbers — a form, by 
the way, towards which Saint-Saens himself was very 
indulgent, Mr. Hervey says : 

“ Still it is generally accepted nowadays that the music 
should be continuous in operas that arc seriously-conceived, 
whether the subject be of a tragic order or partake of the 
nature of comedy.” 

Well, it happened that, just before I received Mr. 
Hervey's volume, I heard “ Don Giovanni " at the 
” Old Vic.", performed as a work not continuously 
musical, but as an opdra-comique, with dialogue and 
music alternating ; and although I have h6ard it at 
least a couple of dozen times as a " Grand Opera " 
and (happily) know most of it by heart, I felt at the 
Vic." that I was really hearing “ Don Giovanni " 
for the first time. And surely Mr. Hervey won’t deny 
that, musically, ** Don Giovanni " is a serious work ! 
I hold (as a mere personal opinion) that the future of 
orjfcra still lies along the line of music with dialogue 
either spoken, or set to flexible Mozartian recitative. 
I believe that the " magnoperations " of Meyerbeer, 
and the super-Meyerbeer of Wagner, and the super- 
Wagner of later misguided persons lead nowhere but 
to the desert. And if you ask me to give a reason for 
the belief, I will poinU to Mozart — and " The Mikado," 


However, I apj>ear to be 
fault-finding after all, so I 
hasten to recommend Mr. 
Hervey’s volume as a very 
enjoyable and instructive 
account of Saint-Safins as 
man, musician and critic. 

Saint-Saens is really the 
last of the classics, the last 
musician, that is, who 
followed without question 
the line traced out by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, writing (though as a 
man and a Frenchman with 
a national and personal 
difference) as they wrote, 
and in the forms they used. 
He originated nothing ; he 
left no permanent im[)ies- 
sion on an\’ musical form, 
as, for instance, Beethoven 
did upon tlie symphony, 
and he gave to nothing 
that he wrote the stainj> of 
a strong personality, ('esar 
Franck was much more 
limited in range and much 
less fertile in invention ; 
but e\ery phrase he wrote 
is incontestably his and no 
other’s. ''Samson cl 
Dalila ” on the other liand 
might liave been written 
Saint-Saanz. composer of " Hero- 

diade.” The music of Saint- 
Saens nevei’ raises the heart and mind to an 0 Altitudo ! 
or exclaims “ Behold, I show yon a Mystery ” ; hut it 
flows pleasantly in its facile, elegant way, never 
puzzling or teasing the hearer - except by the 

monotony of its very facility and elegagce. 

I think no great quantity of his work will remain in 
the permanent re{>ertorv of music. Much of it is 
shallow, with the volubility that says very little. As 
long as there are French pianists the two l>est-known 
Concerto^ will continue to be played ; the familiar 
Symphonic Poems arc always sure of a place in Prom- 
enade Concert programmes ; and " Samson," having 
at last overcome the hypocrisy that banned it from 
the stage, is likely to remain popular for a long time. 
It is a pleasing entertainment. In fact, much of 
Saint-Saens can be played with success at Lyons’s 
Popular Caf^ ; but I don’t think that much of Bach 
could, and not even the best of Mozart. Mr. Hervey 
pleads for performances here of the other operas, 
and complains that " Henrj' VIII " was given only 
two or three hearings at Covent Garden, and never had 
a chance of establishing itself. I am reminded of the 
embittered French dramatist who complained ‘that the 
management never put on his play except on nights 
when the theatre was empty. I heard " Henry VIII " 
twice when it was given here, with H<%lon as Anne 
Boleyn and '^enaud ^ the Ktng^ and 1 assure Mr. 
Hervey that it failed to draw for rfb other^ r than 
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its own insipidity. I am an intrepid and incurable 
opera-goer (somebody really ought to give me a medal 
for ay ^he performances of new operas I have not 
only heard, but have dutifully’' paid to hear), and I am 
certain that I don't want to hear “ Henry VIII " 
again. 

Let us, as an example to our young and impatient 
composers, consider the fate of Saint-Satins as an 
opera writer. Although a well-known and popular 
musician, he besieged, the Paris opera houses in vain 
for many years. He was thirty-seven when * his first 
opera was performed in Paris, and that was merely a 
one-act " curtain-raiser." His most popular opera, 
at first called " Dalila " (I am naturally pleased' that 
the other party to the proceedings duly received titular 
honours), was not produced in Franct^ at all, but was 
given at Weimar in 1877, thanks to the insistence of 
the ever-generous Liszt, and was afterwards played 
with great success at Dresden, Hamburg, Prague, 
Cologne and otheri^' enemy cities " — observe the date. 
Not till 1890 did it reach France, and then it was pro- 
duced, not at Paris, but at Rouen ! Do they reaUy 
order these matters better in France ? Certainly not 
in Paris, which, musically considered, is a grotesquely 
provincial and overrated city. But Paris really took 
him to what passes for h(T heart, and gave him in the 
end a great State funeral at tne Madeleine, gracing his 
passing with military splendour and tlu‘ oratory of 
Senators. Can you imagine England doing that for 
a mere musician ? Our national recognition of an 
English Saint-Saens is likely to reach no higher than 
a Civil List pension of fifty pounds for his widow, 
with a public and unashamed announcement of the 
poverty that makes it necessary. 

Well, there let us leave Saint-Saens in the church 
that he served so well, not praising him beyond his 
worth, but remembering him with gratitude as one 
who, in an age of ugliness, natural or affected, was 
faithful to the ideals of fc)rmal beauty he had found 
in the greater masters. 


SOME VERY MODERN MUSIC* 

Many %ritics have emphasised a defilutt^ distint tion 
between emotion, as represented by culoiir, anci intellect, 
as revealed in form. Emotion, they say. is the feminine 
side of art— intellect its masculine expression. Certainly, 
in literature, constructive ability — the sense of form — is 
often curiously lacking in the work of women ; wlu) never- 
theless display an intense degree of emotion, and the power 
to arouse it in others. ^In pictorial art, a ifnc draughtsinan 
may have a weak colour-sense. But music is, or should 
be, more purely inspirational than either of the above. 

• ** Madam Noy.'* Song for Soprano and Six Instnimcnts. 
Words by E. H. W. M. Music by Arthur llli.ss. 4s. (J- and 

W. Chester.)—** Two Nursery Rhymes." Words by Frances 
Comford. Music by Arthur Bliss. 4s. (Chester.) " A Lake 
and a Fairy Boat.** Lyric by Tom M<joro. Music by Jo.sef 
Holbrooke. 28 . (Enoch.) — ** The Huckster." Words by Ed- 
ward Thomas. Music by Cyril Scott. 2s. (Elkin.) — " Have 
Ye Seen Him Pass By ? ** Words translated from the French, 
by Geofficy Whitworfh. Music by Cyril Scott, 2s. (Elkin.) — 
•’ A Chinese Night.” Words by Thomas Burke. Mu.sic by 
R. Orlando Morgan. 25. (Enoch.) — *' An Assyrian I^vc- 
Song.” Words by Fred G. Bowles. Music by Montague Ring. 
2S. (Elkin.) — **Mary Callaghan and Me.'* Words by Sir 
Cvilbert Parker. Music by Mischa-Leon. 2s. (Augener.) — 
" The Pirates.'* Lyric bv B* T. O'Ffcilly, Music by John C. 
HolUday. 2s. (Enoch.)— " The Music That Love Made." 
Words by Madeleine Caron Rock« Music by Janet Henderson. 

(Winthrop Rogers.) 
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Music, still comparatively in its childhood, evinces nowadays 
the datihg unconventionality of yvuth. A new quality 
suffuses the most modern songs; a quality for which it is 
hard to find a name, because there is little against which 
to measure it. Toujour s de Vaudace might be its motto : 
but that would not comprehend its authentic merits. 
One might term it the apotheosis of sheer cleverness : 
yet there is much more to it than that. This quality 
includes a dramatic and descriptive power, which is far 
from resulting in mere program nie-inusic, but is the out- 
come. of almost uncanny insight and sympathy as regards 
the ultimate facts of things. The composer often sheds 
a totally new light upon lines in which our casual gaze had 
discerned no special significance. They are transmuted 
from carbon into diamond : they arc transfused with 
strange fresh meanings, whose truth we cannot but accept. 
They and the music together rejiresent a remarkable blend 
of emotion and intellect — it is imjiossible to sfiy which 
predominates. 

Look, for instance, at Arthur Bliss's “ Madam Noy," 
quintessence of modernity. Ht; has taken some bizarre 
verses about Jin old witch who digs uj) a bone from the 
seashore, to work therewith an ill spell against a skipper 
and his black-Sciiled brig ; and at night she hears a 
knocking, and a whisper, " Give back my bone ! " Allegro 
fantastico exactly describes this music. It is diabolically 
clever — witness the weird effect produced by using the 
soprano’s lowest notes, it is amazingly thrilling ; and, 
although the subject is by no means beautiful, nobody can 
gainsay that tluj song is, as a whole. For beauty is a many- 
sided matter, and " Madam Noy ” reveals some of those 
facets with which one is least acquainted — which must 
be, to some folk, almost disconcerting in their newness. 

The words of “Two Nursery Rhymes “ are almost 
entirely descriptive : yet Mr. Bliss, who revels in picturesque 
detail, lias found fine material here, “ The Ragwort 
is not, intrinsically, a good lyric for setting : nevertheless 
the composer has lifted it from its natural jdane until 
the Ragwort, the “ Bohalaiin “ of Irish fairy-lore, becomes 
a magical golden thing. “ The Dandelion “ is of an 
exquisitely gay simplicity, “ smelling of Flora and the 
country green “ : and note the novelty — I liad almost 
said the bravado — of utilising the clarinet to provide the 
unaccompanied vocal part with a second and more flexible 
voice ! 

The above songs, how’ever, are for concert rather than 
for private use : they demand skilled interpreters. Any 
well-trained amateur should rejoice in ''A Lake and a 
Fairy Boat," a charmingly dainty soprano song by Josef 
Holbrooke. The last two lines, in particular, of tins 
delicious little romance, arc loveliness itself. 

As an exponent of the modern school of song- writing, 
0)011 Scott needs no introduction. He possesses that 
peculiar felicity of handling whereby the leastr promising 
lyric is exalted on the wings of the music. The rollicking 
ruggedness of " The Huckster," with its bumpetty two- 
wheel-cart pianoforte rhythm, exhales the actual buoyant 
, breath 6f this fine May moniing " here depicted. The’ 
poignantly wistful questioning of " Have ye seen him pass 
by ? " finds issu^in a triumphant, cynical conclusion, which 
is a masterpiece of surprise. 

*' A Chinese Night " is queer, quaint, exotic : it would 
reveal the same characteristics had it no words at all. 
It will not p#bve to everybody’s liking ; to some it will 
be 4 acquired taste. Others will find pleasure in it, and 
a savour as of ^oss-sticks * and scented silken garments. 
" An Assyrian Love-Song " lies well under the voice, and 
lingers tunefully in the memdty ; with a massive melody 
suggestive of love-making beside Ninevite sculptures. 
The,, music is more fortunate than the words : for it i.s 
dou^ful what " Allah," a " minaret " and " Dama.scus " 
have to with Assyria. Somewhat the same remark 
applies to the Jyric of the pretty little trifle, Mary Callaghan 
and Me." It is a lighthearted ditty, extremely easy for 
i^bplh vocalist and accompanist : but the first verse deals 
with a wedding, the third with a christening, and the 
middle one with an accouchement which is no au^ect 


for song to anybody concerned. " The Pirates," a cheerful 
effort suitable tor anybody, has a real touch of humour at 
tlie close. The harmonisation of the first four lines in 
each verse may seem a bit ijiw : but this will not be^obvious 
to all. " The Music that Love Made," while of a contem- 
plative strain, demanding a cultivated, thoughtful execu- 
tant to evoke its best effect, exhibits a quiet charm of its 
own. Among the above-named ten songs there is sufficient 
scope, choice, and diversity to attract and to satisfy the 
most fastidious. 

May ‘Byron, 


TRUE-TONE VIOLINS-HOW TO MAKE 
THEM AND PLAY THEM.* 


Mr; W. J. Farrell, an artist in the craft of making violins, 
and l^ofessor I-copold Auer, an artist in playing and 
teaching others to play violins, each has written a book of 
extraordinary interest. If a love of the violin did not 
presuppose some acquaintance wiSli it as a player, these 
books might unhesitatingly be* recommended even to the 
uninitiated, provided that they have ever sal at the feet 
of a Krcisler, a Sammons or a ljubclik. When our 
vcKiferoiis acclamations of some great master of the bow 
liHvc dietl away and we wend homeward with shining eyes 
and a troubled soul, there remains place for curiosity about 
the w’oiidcrful in.Htrumenl from which ilivine music was so 
masterfully evoked, there remains a lingering question - 
how is it done ? If the reader is not experienced in the 
qualities and faults of violins, he or she will nn.ss the full 
flavour of controversy in Mr. W^ J. Farrell's ])lain-spokcn 
treatise on " The True-Tone Violin " ; but there is no 
escaping a conviction of Mr. Farrell’s .sincerity and 
thorough knowledge. He claims that violins can be 
produced with the natural or Cremonese tone —not hap- 
hazardly, but definitely, one after the other, ami that, in 
spite of the experts, they can be prodiiceii in British work- 
shops without the long period of from fifty to a hundred 
years for seasoning which has been regarde<l so long as 
necessary. This is certainly striking evidence from a 
master-craftsman, when the craft of making violins is 
being revived in North London by newly-apprcnticcd ex- 
scrvicc men. " It would be very interesting," he says. 
" to know just how many of our present-day firms have 
given preference to the British violin. W'e see the [(»reign 
variety advertised very abundantly. W^e never see an 
advertisement relating to new British violins. Always 
the preference for the foreigner, because the foreigner can 
supply the cheapest, and usually the inferior article." 
Mr. Farrell's demand for violins of first-class tone will 
certainly be echoed not only by the modest fiddle-scraper 
at home, but moye deliberately by the violinists iy our best 
orchestras. His claim that the art of Stradivarius is 
being practised to-day by English craftsmen should awake 
their sympathetic interest. Mr. Farrell is instructive as 
well as controversial, and his chapters, illustrated by 
helpful photographs, dealing with right and wrong violin- 
making, arj? admirably clear, in spite of a happy-go-lucky 
employment of^he English language. 

Professor Auer has high credentials as a teacher of the 
violin. During sixty years' experience his pupils have 
included such famous instrumentalists as Richard Bourgin, 
Isolde Menges, Mischa Elman, Kathleen Parlow, Jascha 
Heifetz and Max Rosen. His book, " Violin Playing as I 
Teach It," is valuable to teachers as well as students. 
Professor Auer gives a timely yraming in his " introduc- 
tion," that all who decide to devote themselves to music 
should at the outset ascertain whether nature has gifted 
them adequately for the particular inslrum^t they propose 
to master. Among the " pre-requisitions," ** a certain 
amount of auditory sensibility " is certainly “^ipt in- 
appropriate. Fat fingers, wrong conformation of the 
hand, arm and wrist are other obstacles needing recognition. 


• " The Tf ue^^Tone Violin/' By W. J. FarreU, 
Violin Playing as I Teach It/' % leop 
(Duckworth.) 


;s. (CasseU«) 
i Auer. 6i. 
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Such difficulties avoided, the student will find Pi;ofessor 
Auer’s chapters on " How to Hold the Violin/’ " How 
to Practise/’ ” Tone Production,” ” Hints* on Bowing/’ 
” teft-Hand Technique,” and so on,A a precious supple- 
ment to their present knowledge, and his remarks on 
” Style,” ” The Violin Repertory of Yesterday and I'o- 
Day ** and ” Practical Repertory Hints,” arc charged with 
valuable advice to teachers. The opening, aiitohi(jgraphicaJ 
chapter, entitled ” How I Studied the Violin,” is so 
interesting and yet suffers so obviously by compression, 
that one concludes by a return to this chapter and a wishful 
thought that the author may join the ranks of eminent 
musicians who have written reminiscences full of inidying 
interest to new worshippers of Euterpe. 

\i. L. Mi:t;r<o/. 

BACHS CHORALS/ 

The author of the three volumes of research, inquiry 
and study of ” Bach’s Chorals” is the professor of litera- 
ture at Aberdeen Univysity, a former proftissor of history 
at Armstrong College, a ^rnbridge scholar and, before 
that, a choir-boy at St. Paul's Cathedral under Sir John 
Stainer. His early training and his lifelong cnthusiasni 
for music account for his passion for Bach. The non- 
professionftl nature of his calling, from the musical point 
of view, accounts for the successful fulfilment of his 
colossal task, for surely no professional musician could 
possibly have aftorded the time for so immense and all- 
absorbing ail undertaking. It is rare indeed tluit tlie expert 
knowledge of the musician is so happily harnessed with the 
polished technique of the literary .scholar. It is .still more 
rare that we find a volume bristling with organ techni- 
calities as does this final volume, free from such errors as, 
say, Mr. Ernest Newman is guilty of in his translation of 
Sweitzer’s ” J. S. Bach,” one chapter of which is enough 
to set an organist’s hair on end. (” ITugcl,” however. 
sJiould have been translated by ” Harpsichord.”) Dr. 
Terry’s discovery of Bach’s early use of Witt’s hymn- 
book, ” Psalmodia Sacra,” opens up a new field of explora- 
tion and enables the author to give here for tlie first time 
th(‘- full de.sign and purpose of the ” Orgelbiichlein.’' I'he 
author's method is to give the source of the liymns and 
uiclodies ; the tunes are given in their earlii*.st published 
form ; a translation of every hymn used by Tiach is pro- 
viiled, and biographical and bibliographical information 
is furnished concerning authors, composers, the locus of 
the MS. and autograph texts, etc. 

We congratulate Dr. Sanford Terry on his brilliant 
achievement. It is only when the scholar trespasses into 
the uncharted waters of musical aesthetics that his dicta 
are open to question. Thus, logically, the jireface is tluj 
weakest part of tliis third volume. It quotes Mr. Harvey 
Grace, the editor of the Musical Times : ” Until recently 
not more than one organist in a hundred knew what Bach 
was driving at. In many cases it was impossible to .say 
whether the inu-sic was joyful or sad.” This is unconvinc- 
ing : for the provision of the words to the Choral Preludes 
does not unravel the knot, if knot there be — after .\ndre 
Pirro's exhaustive revelation of Bach's pictorial method. 
Take the first tune in Dr. Terry's book (p. 83) where the 
alto melody belongs to a hymn of a very different mood. 
Or again take the second tune, where our author himself 
admits : ” In none of the three movements (founded on 

this tune) is there apparent an intention to distinguish 
the stanzas of the hymn by musical treatment.” No ; the 
only clue to the. rendering is to be found in the mu.sic itself. 

One other matter : one regards the reappearance of 
Errata sheets in books as one of the least welcome of 
post-war features. Dr. Terry’s second volume contained 
fourteen Corrigenda of the first book. This volume 
contams no less than fifty-four for the second. One 
wondm where the Corrigenda of this present volume will 
appear. g p 

• “Bach’s Chorals.” Part III. The Hytlins and Hymn 
Melodies of the Organ Works. By C. Sanford Terry, Litt.D. 
(Cantab). 309. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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Cover Design by Natalie Gontcharova 

Piano and Vocal Score 


Price 15/- net 


SEPARATE NUMBERS 


DANSE RITUELLE DU FEU 


Piano Solo 


Price 2/6 net 


CHANSON DU CHAGRIN D’AMOUR 

Medium Voice and Piano 

Price 2/- net 

J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 

11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.l 


NEW SONGS WORTH STUDYING 

F. S. BREVILLE-SMITM 

The Emigrant, E (A t(» C) find G 

l*onn l)v M.isr'Ik'lil. .\ very suMf.; f«.>i ItiiriUuiC or 

C^>n trill to. 

ERIC FOOQ 

Songs of Love and Life (Words by Rabiiidranath Tagore) 

I. One Morning jn the Flower Garden, E (B to 

1-) and (; 

J. It Was in May. D., (A to T)^) and F.^ 

3. In the Dusky I*Ani oi* a Dream, to D 

4. Peace, E^, F (B to F) and G 

5. Free Me from the Bonds of Your Sweetness, 

to E 

Thrso Pii til'd V iinron volitional soiius ivjl! iiiaku vi-ry attractive studies 
ill mlfrpn'iation. The f.iim|>oscr h.is r.uiKht the sjnrit ot tho words 
must siu eesstully. 

H. V. JERVIS-READ 

CArRiCJ*: (Francis Thompson), E'^ (C t(.> F) and F 

A very ildieate ami atmospheric soiu:, rrpaviiu; i aivlul stiidv. 

Two Children’s Songs {(iabriul Setoiin) 

1. A Mystery Fro.m a Bedroom Window 

For Medium V'oii-o. Ajiproprialdy siun'Ie, hut lar Irom (.omiuoupUuc. 
Limehouse Wharf (Adrian Iluard) 

Compass to E. .\u excdlent HaiiUme soui» with .tii efiei-live eurtiiiB. 

OEOdtJE OLDROYD 

S0LII.OQUY (Christina Rossetti), G, A,, (I> to E) and 

A very tender and sinren* settint; of tln^ well known poem lie|$inuiiig 
*• Roses for the Hush ot youth,” etc. 

CYRIL SCOTT 

ViLLANEi.LE OF FIRELIGHT (Naoiiii N. Carvalho), 

B? (D to F) and C 

A very drlir.atc mid ehanniiig song, most suitable for a Mr/.y,o*sopraiio 
or Soprano. The nirkerinR lin-lighl is beautifully suRgested in the pi.mo 
part, which is not difhcult to play. 

Price Each 2 /« net 

ELKIN 6 CO.. LTD. 

8 * 10, B««k StrMt, R»ecnt Street, LONDON. W.l 
Aad of all Musleaallers 
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NOTES 5N new music 

SONGS OF YESTERDAY AND TO>MORROW. By 

Gladys Ross. (I^iqqfdi.) 

There is a haunting quality about Miss Gladys Ross's 
music, which i& in keeping with the spin! of the words of 
these six little songs. They should make a strong appeal 
to music lovers who want something out 3f the ordinary run. 

' THE JESTER. By Kathleen O'Connor (Enoch ) 

A fine, rousing song in which the story of how a jester's 
bells changed their tune is admirably told by author and 
composer alike. 

YO-HO-HO AND A BOTTLE OF RUM. Words by E Y. 
Allison. Music by Norman O'NoiU (Keith, Prowso ) 

An interesting setting of these famous verses, but some 
who admire Norman O'NciU’s charactenstic compositions 
may find it a little disappointing, and hardly strong enough 
for the words. 


.NEW MhsiC RECEIVED 

Augener — " The West %ind.** Words by JohnlMasefield. 
Music by D. M. Stewart. — Serenade,'* for Violin and 
Piano. By Arthur Baynon —Welsh Airs^aifid Dances. 
For Violin and Piano. Arranged by Alfred Moffat, — 
Sonata, ' * for Violin and Piano. By Herbegt Haworfh 

Chappell & Co — " The Four Cross Roads.” Words by 
H. Kenmston Wynne. Music by H. Lyall Philhps.— 
” Speak to me from Shadowland.” Words by Edward 
Lockton. Music by Frederick Drummond. 

J & W C»bsiLR — ” L'Adieu A la Vie ” Four Lyrics by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Trans in^a French by Aqdrd 
Gidc Music by Alfit|do Casella (Chester Library) — 
” Le Hestiairc ” Poems by Guillaume Apollmaiw. 
Music by Louis Durey ' 

CuRWiN & Sons -“The Small Holder” Part Song. 
Words by Anna Bunston. Music by Joseph Hol- 
brooke 


ZDbe Drama. 


LITERATURE AND THE SILENT DRAMA. 

CURRENT FILMS REVIEWED. 

By Francis D. Grierson. 


r ■ . ' /^inemato- 

* ' ’ GRAPHY 

M has made im- 

mense strides in 
rc('ent years, and 
one of the most 
interesting de- 
velopments has 
. been the film- 

ing of famous 
novels. Ad- 

k 

^ mittodly there is 

i still room for 

improvement , 

1 ^ , y. y ju. * * whole 

Qh.rU. Dlearnstn 1837. prodneem 

From A sketeb by SeiiiikjI l^wrencp. haVC constructed 

“*Pl6kwtek,'’ which Dickens was wrilingin i8w,lsnow nictures wllich 

nni^lflf a Euocessful appearance as a Film Drama *■ ^ 

convey the spirit 

of the bo<)ks selected as faithfully as it is possible for 
t^e camera to do. It must be remembered that when 
the dramatised version of a novel is presented on the 
stage. Ote actor can not only make use of the actual 
words of the Author, but can add to their effect by 
the intonations of his voice ; whereas the film actor has 


to rely on gesture and facial expression for his fffect. 

So is/! books for filming (to use a convenient term)^ 
have been selected at random ^ naturally enough, the 
producers have looked at the qrfestion through the little 
window of the box-office. One does not blame them, 


but it is to be hoped that this branch of the art, or 
industry, whichever you prefer to call it, will receive 
such public support that produoers aqd their hackers 
will not hesitate to put out complete, film libraries. 
There are " popular ’* printed editions of the works of 
Charles Dickens. Williaih Makepeace Thack^y and 
a dozen other famous writers ; why ^ould there not be 

with ".editions " also ? 

middle b 


It h.Ts been suggested that the filming of a book 
adversely afiects the populaiity of the printed edition. 
On the contrary For my own pait, at least, had I not 
already known and loved Maik Twain’s, delightful 
" Yankee at the Court of King .\ithur,” 1 should 
certainly have obtained a topy after seeing the 
artistic representation of it iccently shown on the 
screen. 

The great danger is the temptation of the producer 
to introduce an anachronism for the sake of " improv- 
ing " his picture. In a film v,crsion of *’ Dombey and 
Son," shown some years ago, there was, I am told for 
J. did not see it myself —a telephone much in evidence. 
The mentality of the producei was evidently similar 
to that of an actor who would gag in Shakespeare. 
Fortunately such instances ar^ rare. \ 

At present there is a distinct boom in the liteAry 
film. Among those which have been shown or,areXtill 
in course of preparation are " Kipps " (H. G. Wells), 
"Broken Blossoms” (Thomas Burke), "Sinister 
Street ” (Compton Mackenzie), " Tlie Channings " (If^. 
Henry Wood), "Vanity Fair" (Thackeray), "Th* 
Pickwick Papers " (Dickens), " The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge ” (Hardy), " By Berwen Banks " (Allen Raine), 
"ko. 5 , John Street” (Richard Whiteing), ‘4 the 
Scourge " (Ijlafael Sabatini), " The Children of Gibeon 
(Walter Besant), " The Three Musketeers " (Dumas), 
* and rilany otherj— not a bad selection from the Utwaly 
standpoint. 

There are, it is trije. whiii are wort^sss 

—foolish, suggestive and in bad taste— but that it all the 
more reason why the public Ihould heartily ajgiport 
those producers who ara giving them cl^, lehann^ 
•and amusing pictnref. In this respciat it is dMiant 
to find that British producers are well to thFlfrdnt. 
The whote industry is passing Utfoi# a diffidolt ind 
trying time, it is iffiKsenly to be hopsAjd^lt the 
British puNic will diffShEhwte betAngii timjgoldi, and 
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the dros^ ind so ni|ke it possible for the producers of 
the right films to continue their work. 

The book-lover should not only welcome tlie camera-# 
man torhis world, but should" requite his labours by 
hearty personal propaganda among those of liis feHow- 
^aders have not yet realised that book and film 
Are friends, not enemies. 


Having seen the production, at the l^oyal Op(Ta 
House, Covent 6arden, of tj^e film Version of " The 
Three Musketeers " in which Mr. Douglas Fairbanks 
played D’Artagnan, I aril proud to think that no 
British producer was responsible for such an appalling 
travesty. The ruthlessness with wliich the producers, 



ance was only equalled by the 
vulgiiiily with which Mr. 
nvey an impression of the 
Gascon. His fencing was 
comments of a skilled 
ilh me were too pointed 
such an elaborate pro- 
The costumes and 
istly, but their effect 
appreciate tUe^^pifiT 
lis-: j'lki* the other 
d family, remark- 
movements ; tlie 
up to look like a 


mangled the immj 
mixture of biiffoi 
Fairbanks at temp] 
character of the 
ludicrous even to irf 
swordsman who saw 
to be reproclitped. It 
ductioii should be so 
settings must, 1 think, 
i.s destroyed by the utter 
ot the book. For examj) 

Musketeers, was a young ma! 
able for his slim figure an 
actor who played the was 
fat debauchee who \y^ld murder his mother for a couple 
of francs. The ol^(.-ct ot “ filming " a book is, I tak(‘ it, 
to prcs(mt as y^curate a pictorial story as is possible 
consistently ^th the compression which time and other 
consideratij^ demand— a task which any competent 
sub-editj*ir^^j^ld perforrti readilv as he writes a 
of the serial running in his daily paper. Here, 
however, the producers liave ligbtluvu tedly cast aside 
all restraint. Not content with maltreating the original 
narrative, they have introduced incidents which 
Alexandre ^uinas ne\'er contemplated, and which have 
not tiven the merit of being amusing, interesting or 
prc^able. And through it all Mr. Fairbanks clowns his 
way with a cheerful disn'gard for good taste and artistry. 
One can almost hear him saying ** Gee ! ** as he 
perpetrates lus absurdities. 

^ happy ^contrast is The Channings.** from Mrs. 
Ilenry Wood’s famous novel. It is rather the fashiem 
nowadays to sneer at Victorianism, but the reception of 
this film when I saw it was a wellrdeserved tribute to 
pin^NlMters and actors alike. It was thrown on flie 
screen inimediately after a typical sex ” play, and the 
comments I heard by* no means favourable to the 
latter. I do not think I have ever seen a film iiinwhich 
th6 original stqry was more accurately ^old. The story 
% .;admittedly^ Hather sentimental, and the picture could 
easily haw been 'allowed to degenerate into bathos. 
But good taste and good acting save the situation every 
ti^e.^ Lionelle Howard, who plays Arthur Channing, 
to6k tlie trouble to learn the organ for the purpose of 
th^ lifirn-r-an# became so fond df it that he is now a 
<»|)abtevinusiciari The only criticism an exacting critic 
m%h|Lxti^e perhaps, is that the return to health, after 
pf^Mr. Chgjnniiig is so complete as to 
0^!^ a little envious— but I am not ^oing 
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to quarrel over, so small a point in a production that is 
a credit to^ the i^tish screen. Ilie costumes are 
Ijllelightiul. amd^one cannot single out any one actor or 
actfess fof praise where all are so good. This is certainly 
a film to be seen, whether you dike Mrs. Wood’s style 
or not. 

I feel so much sympathy with Mr. E. A. Baughan and 
Mr. ElioBtStannard, who “ adapted ” Dickens's delight- 
ful " Pickwick Papers ” for the screen, , that many 
obvious criticisms of the result of their labours must, 
I feel, be left unwritten. After all, it is not a novel, in 
the accepted sen^ of the, Word, and it is such a lengthy 
work that it would be^ifiipossible to reproduce even its 
main incidents widflB^naking a film that would take 
weeks instead of show. Perhaps they com- 
press^ thq vigorously, and yet one 


does not quite sd^H^^^^tould have avoided doing 
so, iinW«t they themselves to some 

particular portiem as a vehicle for 

^ckens's cheery good^^^^^^^Ha complete success. 
Mr. Frederick Volpd^^^^^AmUe Pickwick in 
make-up, gesture and e^^^^^H|||M|||||||k|d^vot 
performance 
Bardell of Miss Mary 
of Mr. Bransby Williams 

was a disappointnfent, but one felttban^BBIimill^^ 
capped to some extent by the introduction of his" 
character at the wrong time. Perhaps the best of an 
excellent cast, however, were Miss Athene Seyler as the 
spii^ter Aunt Rachel and Mr. Ernest Thesiger as Alfred 
jingle. Of course, they were parts that gave them both 
great opportuilities, but not every one would have made 
such excellent use of them. Mr. Thesiger thoroughly 
understood the danger of exaggerating the peculiarities 
isf one of Dickens's cleverest pen-portraits, and not once 
di^; be overdo it. The pi^ure ends rather abruptly, 
analt may be that the loVer and keen student of Dickens 
will complain of the rate at which he is whirled through 
the story and of the elimination of many well-beloved 
characters and scenes. But I ;vould ask him to 
rraember the enormous, difficulties of filming speh a. 
work, aald to ^consider not so much what has noi been 
done, as ^e admirable f^ay in which what could be done 
been ^ne. 

5( RyRITANIA REVISITED.* 

Mikolas Stone,, recluse and student, is discuvcicu in 
theA'-'e^ahoii I of his New York home, expoundling his 
oMtt ideal to the young architect who is 

in love wltt to daa|[ht^ He has a past/' we are told ; 
ai)ttf ' f lew a foreign phrase or two, the*, 

zealoijp^ to lot to ; old servant, all confirm the hint. 
Pi»)ei^«todv0S a officers from the Balkant : 

gevei^ yeaiB ago Stone hhd subscribed to the Valdanial 
famine fund, atothe deputation hopes that he will now 
help to supply the same country (recently democratised)^ 
With the sinews of peace. Stone, strong in his creed of 
non-patriotic internationatism, Jfpittses contemptuously 
and the deputation is about to retire with apologies for 
haiing mistaken its host for a Vgtdanian' when, in an in- 
^jsmUouH moment of pohticgl argjttmijnfV truth leaps out ; 
Nicholas Stone is, miraculously, Niccold da Pietra, ex- 
Chancellor of Valdania, killed twenty years a^o in 
the •assassination of, the *late queto and her only child. 
Stoe*s daughter enters, to be at once recoto*^, ^ ^ 
missing pnnoess; when the posilicn is she 

• the Cockpit/' By Israel Zaagwil|. 5a (Heiiieinann.)^ 


decides immeaiately to accept iier|gespon.sibiUt^^ and by 
the practice of her own gospel of peace, honesty and love 
to reconcile all jarring discords in the cockpit of which 
apparently she is the pnly hope. Stone protests in vain ; 
swords flash iiito an arch, beneath wliich the new queen 
passas on her inspired mission to Valdania, whe» the 
rest of the action is laid ; Stone perforce remains behind. 

But this is Kuritania, you exclaim — the scene of how 
many dozen.s of rdbiafitic adventures 1 , And so in a sense 
it is. " The Cockpit's ” action-plot is that of a t 3 rpical 
'‘Ruritanian’' play; and though much less dramatic 
tlian "The Melting Pot,” it is more melodramatic, and 
contains several capital situations, %i which that just 
described and a fine ” actors* .scene ” in the second act are 
best. Setting matches action ; the grotesijue uniforms, 
the somewhat childish oracl&, the mediaeval palace which 
” has a dungeon : naturally ! ”, the clash of modernity on 
barbarism — all these arc in the best Ruritanian style. But 
to leave criticisin of the play at that would be to give a 
maliciously unfair account of Mr. ZangwilVs acliicvcment ; 
like a good craftsman he uses the familiar conventions of 
Runtaiiia as a safe foundation, on which he erects an 
edifice of a very different kind. His theme is Rnritania 
seen with the naked eye of reality, not through the roseate 
glasses of an effete romance ; and as this kind of romance 
has been made effete for us by nothing more surely than 
by the^^^ics of the last seven years of European politics, 
|H||||||^u^^^|fe||||||||U^his i^ay should contain many tragi- 

paralleled common 

to plunder 
's the 

the 

ground ” the 

own 

impotence ideal 

the wondrous of 

a steady flame beneath ” Thd 

To pervert Ruritania thus to other 
achievement. Musical comedy has long 
heroisms to burlesque ; Mr. Shaw once 
comedy, in his case a kindred form — witness 
facility with which Bluntschli was boiled down into tflH 
Chocolate Soldier. But behind ” Arms afitt the JMan ” 
lurked some sound ariti-Junker lugument which^ wd: have 
lived to appreciate, and to which the author of The 
Cockpit” would himself subscribe; the Marquis Fiuma 
has something in- common with Sergius and 

General Roxo a good deal more with Boxer Bridgenor^, 
the wooden-headed fire-eater of another Shavian play. 
Only what Mr. Shssw saw comically in terms of individuals, 
Mr. Zadgwill sees tragically in terms of states ; ,.to combine 
the worst of barbaric autocracy with the .worst of modem 
democracy is to inyite consequences even more frightful « 
tilan ridiculous ; and what the one dramatist foreshadowed 
by implication, the other interprets after the aareit. A 
like moral might indeed have bto drato, by %ay reader 
with an eye on reajitieB," fraw|[^iilO(|it < 9 to-an<tfVord, 
romamoes of the old toritanian type; for though ftessi 
extolled as rAmantic adventure wh^t Mr. ZsskgwiU 
Stigmatises as a cximinsl gamble in other people's lives*, 1 |ie 
facts «r« the same. ^ last Una| ol'‘p» Cockpir'' 
strangely imyrsMave and symboiSc; fhe queen's emsB is 
lost in the veiry iwur of her tsdope’ yictory ; Che conscript 
FMBifist is borne out, dead. The satire ydll last, tor it is in- 
formed with those qualities of wbite.llBt slnqerfty qnd first- 
hand ittpreesioniehiudiinh make for li4MlH||rpennaaeDce; it 

may even achieve «- certain ambunt ei enge succern, if its 
author will allow It to be prodbegd Uatniftly enough ; so 
that on the peace conferences of edme Hrttwe.^oentnry, 
^hape, ft mey not bofraftod. • ^ ^ 

S. SotTcm. 
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news notes. 

"Soliloquies in England," a new volume, by 
George Santayana, will be published this spring by 
Messrs. Constable. 


In the course of an interview in the Boston 
Transcript Mr. Thornton Butterworth has some 
interesting things to say about books and pub- 
.lishing. He t^nfesses to a firm belief in the topical 
hook, and thinks that courage and caution count 
in publishing for even more than foresight, since 
one has alwa3rs to allow for the fickleness of the 
pubUc taste and the facts that, so far as a book's 
-iortunes are epneemed, '* events have their influence, 
and a national calamity or a world’s sensation may 
ihterfeTe with the success of the best-planned book 
Uiat is going." He believes ithat most pubhshers, 
Mitt hinisdf, keep an open door for new authors, 


and are quick to recognise merit and give it its 
chance with the public. He thinks the secret of 
success in pubhshing is the " quiet, steady en- 
thusiasm ’’ which comes of a behef in the book 
published, and though he owns " there is such a 
thing as luck," he is satisfied that an author's 
success is more often attributable to " good sound 
work, with good sound workmanship behind it.” 
On the debatable question of whether serial pub- 
lication injures the sale of a book, Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth answers emphatically that it does 
not. He has in fact found it to have a distinctly 
opposite effect. The Memoirs of Baron von Eckard- 
stcin, which he recently pubhshed, appeared serially 
in a popular Sunday paper, yet, he says, the whole 
edition of the book was sold out two days before 
pubheation, and " it was the same with Mrs. 
Asquith's Autobiography ; with Edward Bok’s ; 
with General Townshend's ' My Campaign in 
Mesopotamia ' ; with John Russell's ' Where the 
Pavement Ends,' and others I could mention." 


** Princess Mary,” by M. C. Carey (3s. fid. ; Nisbet) , 
an admirably written biography of our popular 
young Princess, has the doable merit of being as 
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interesting as it 
is timely. The 
book is attrac- 
tively produced 
and well illus- 
trated with 
photographs. 


It is five years 
since Mr. Alec 

Mr. Alec Waugh. fluttered 

a good many 

dovecotes with “ The l.oom of Youth,” one of 
the most successful of first novels by one of 
the very youngest of first novelists. We have 
had two books of his war-time experiences in the 
interval, and at length he has completed a second 
novel, ” The L<mely Unicorn,” which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish next month. The title gives 
nothing away, and the most we can gather is that 
it is very much of a love story but not a psycho- 
logical novel as, although the characters think as 
much as is good for them, they arc doing something 
most of the time. There is even some cricket in 
it, but we know' nothing of the unicorn Iwyond 
the admitted fact that he is lonely. 


It is less than 
a month since 
the literary world 
received with in- 
terest the news 
that William 
Charles Braith- 
waite, the Quaker 
historian and 
banker, had 
received the 

honorary thco- Mr. William Charleg 

, . , , , Bralthwalte. 

logical degree of 

Doctor from Marburg University, for his contribu- 
tions to Church History, and especially for his im- 
portant books, ‘‘ The Beginnings of Quakerism ” and 
” The Second Period of Quakerism,” no less than in 
recfignition of his efforts on behalf of education 
and international friendship. His sudden death 
last month after his return from attending an 
educational conference in London, has deprived 
the Society of Friends of one of its most valued 
members, and the world of letters of a ripe scholar 
and a very able historical writer. Dr. Braithw'aite, 
who came of a seventeenth century Westmorland 
Quaker family, lived at Banbury. He was ( hair- 
man of the National Adult School I’nion, and 
served as Treasurer of the Friends’ Ambulance ' 


Mr. Lloyd Williams, whose new novel, ” The Unit during the war. 

Only (iirl in the World,” has just been published by 

Messrs. Page & Co, is A curiously intcre.sting 


a precocious author who 
began to write stories as 
soon as he could read them, 
but before he thought of 
printing anv and settling 
down to a literary career, 
he coquetted with several 
other callings. He w'as by 
turns office boy, commercial 
traveller, actor, school- 
master, public entertainer, 
journalist ; then he wrote 
a long story which ran 
successfully as a serial, 
Itnd in a short time he 
had won the place he 
still holds in the front 
rank of newspaper 
^lialists. It is some time 
^nce he published a book, 
and his many readers will 
hope he will not let so long 
an. interval pass before he 
follows this with another. 



book, and one which will 
be of special value to 
print collectors, is " The 
Headless Horseman,” by 
G. S. Layard, which Messrs. 
Philip Allan arc about to 
publish . 1 1 tells the strange 
story of the most widely 
discussed copper-plate 
engraving in the world — 
that by Pierre Lombart 
that survives in various 
phases : headless, and, in 
different states, wearing 
the heads of Charles I, 
Cromwell, and another. 
It has taken Mr. Layard 
twenty years to track 
down all his facts and 
unravel the mystery of this 
protean print, and the story 
he has to tell of it makes a 
romance that will appeal 
even to those who J^w 
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little of the fascinations of collecting. The book 
will be issued in a limited edition of 250 copies, 
with 25 on hand-made paper, each signed and 
numbered by the autlior. It has an introdtiction 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. 

The February issue of The liookscUcr ami The 
Stationery Trades’ Journal prints interesling lists of 


illustrators including W. C. Horsley, W. Lcc-Hankey, 
H. M. Paget, W. B. WoUeh, E. Handley-Reed, 
J. M. Watt and John Nash. 

A further v<jlumc which Messrs. Appleton are 
adding to their series of musical works is " The 
.Singer tind his Art,” by Thaddeus Wronski. 


best-selling books 

Mr. Daniel 
O’Connor has taken 
ov(“r 7 he Riviea.' of 
lievicii's, which will 
henceforth be 
edited by himself. 
He intends to 
make it again what 
it was under W. T. 
Stead — literally a< 
1 vi e w of the 
world's reviews. 
Wt‘ heartily wish 
him success in his 
enterpi ise. 


11 . (i. Wells’s new' 
novel, “ The Secret 
Places of the 
Heart,” will be 
published shortly 
by Messrs. Cassell, 
who are also pub- 
lishing “ The Altar 
Steps," by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, and 
" The Confessions 

Hodder & Stough- Hutchinson. Well-Meaning 

From a drAvttng by D, Burroughe. 

ton in the autumn. Woman,” a new 


in London and in , 
eight great cathe- 
dral cities of 
England and Wales. 
Mr. A. S. M, 
Hutchinson's " If 
Winter Comes” 
heads earli list. In 
similar records of 
best sellers in 
America, in the last 
month’s American 
Boo km a n , ” T f 

Winlei ('omes ” is 
the only book Ihjit 
appears in all of 
them, and in most 
cases it heads the 
list. No novel has 
had so great and 
immediate a success 
on both sides of the* 
Atlantic for many 
years past. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s new 
novel, ” This Free- 
dom,” will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. 












In 1859, Millais, Leighton, Burnc-Jonc.s, Holman 
Hunt and William Morris were among the early 
recruits to the Artists’ Rifles ; famous names have 
never been lacking from its muster roll : and m i<)i4 
the number of our younger authoi’s, aitists, journal- 
ists and publishers who enlisted in that dist inguished 
Corps broke all records. 15,002 "Artists ” served 
tU the war, and " The Roll of Honour of the Artists’ 
^Hes," compiled by Major S. Stagoll Higham, V.D. 
BQ3. net; Hewlett & Son), gives all essential par- 
jjiculars in the service of every one of these. 10,256 
jiitere gazetted to commissions, 1,852 won honours, 
and there were 6,071 casualties. The book has been 
compiled, illustrate^, printed, bound and published 
by past and present members of the Regiment, the 


satirical novel of modern society by Stephen 
McKenna. 

A new novel by Allan 5 Ionkliouso, a realistic 
domestic drama entitled " Helen,” will be published 
almost immediati'ly by Mr. Jonatlwn ('ape. 

During the whole of this month there will be on 
view at the Brook .Street Art Gallery an exhibition 
of sketches in the East and other work by Stella 
I.^i^[dale, and of oil paintings, sketches and draw- 
ings by E. Hesketh Hubbard, well known as a 
painter and etcher of caravan and circus life, 
founder of The Print Society and editor of " On 
Making and Collecting Etchings.” Miss Langdale 
is the illustrator of Stephen Pliillips’s " Christ in 
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Hades,” Francis Thompson’s 
” The Hound of HeaWn,” and 
other books. 


The death last month of Mr. 

Edward Wright passed almost 
unnoticed by the Press, yet he 
was an abler, more accom- 
plished man of letters than are 
many who have achieved more 
notoriety. Always an insatiable 
reader, with a wide knowledge 
or French and Italian as well as 
of English literature, he did not 
begin to realise that lie had 
literary gifts of his own till he was nearly thirty, when 
an illness and deterioration of his voice ended all pros- 
pect of his career as a vocalist, and he turned to writ- 
ing. The first thing he wrote, a long article on ” The 
Golden Age of English Prose,” was accepted and 
published by the Quarterly, and in the course of a 
year or so he contributed other articles on such 
subjects as ” The Novel of Misery',” ” Literature 
of the Outlands,” to the same magazine. He 
edited an edition of Andrew Marvell for Messrs. 
Methuen ; did a good deal of miscellaneous work 
for many papers, and wrote reviews and critical 
articles and verse for the Academy, The Bookman, 
etc. He contributed some hundred articles to that 
most successful of war-time periodicals. The Great 
War, and, to say nothing of other activities, trans- 
lated stories and wrote some of the introductions 
to Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s twenty-volume ” Master- 
piece Library of Short Stories.” He w'as a hard 
worker, and finished in harness, at the age of fifty, 
for he had spent all his 
last day in writing a 
long article for a forth- 
coming publication, and 
had scarcely completed 
it when he fell uncon- 
scious and died of heart 
failure. His literary 
judgments were sound 
and his style had clear- 
ness and individuality. 

His latest contribution 
to Ihe Bookman, a 
tercentenary article on 
Andrew Marvell, is being 
reprinted in the Marvell 
Memori}i| volume, which 
has been ‘compiled and ^ 

edited by the Chief iud«w»ii cunonfi new «o»«i, p 
Ubrarian of Hull. «>"»*"« .laiSi 




Mr. and Mr*. Rtdgwall Cullum 
and Mr. B. W. Mats (rl^t). 

Mr Ridffwell CuUom*i new novel, **The Men In the Twlll||bt*' (Ceoil PalmerX ii 
provlnc thi moot raeoeeaful of hU booki. A luve first edition wns qalokly 
^ eiUiBttSted, nod « second ^Itlon Is now tn the press. 


"Cosmic Vision,” by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson, which Mr. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson will pub- 
lish shortly, is an attempt to 
define a point of view whence 
the life of Man may be seen 
and lived in harmony with the 
scientific vision of the universe, 
without the assistance of any 
of the accepted religions. Inci- 
dentally a brief account is 
given of the foundation and 
purpose of the Doves Press and 
Mr. Edward Wright. Bindery, and of the motive 

From a UrawInK by W. Scott H«tb(;rlncton. j • , 1 ■ v 1 j 

and circumstances which led 
the writer to ex'change the ” robe ” of the lawyer 
for the ” apron ” of the workman. 

" Green Room Gossip,” by Archibald H addon, 
which Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing, discusses with 
a good deal of freedom all the principal happenings 
on and concerning the London Stage for the last 
few years. Mr. Haddon is well known as the 
dramatic critic of the Daily Express. 

Messrs. Leonard Parsons announce a ;fioo First- 
Novel Prize Competition in which the winner will 
receive, in addition to the prize-money, a liberal 
royalty on every copy sold, and retain all film, 
dramatic and translation rights. The last day for 
sending in MSS. is the 30th September next. Full 
particulars can be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Curtis Brown, Ltd. (who have undertaken all 
preliminary arrangements), of 6, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

NOTES ON NEW 

BOOKS. 

The essayist who can 
steer clear of worthless 
■ brilliance and yet write 
arrestingly on " ordinary" 
subjects, deserves all our 
gratitude. Mr. Bart Ken- 
nedy succeeds, in this 
lively, very thoughtful, 
and exhilarating book, 
" Thought - Coin " (58- ; 

Rider), in proving tiiat the 
" ordinary " aspect of the 
world is the wonderful one ; 
and he does it without 
straining after effect, with- 
out turning the English 
md Mra. Rtdgwnll Cullum head- over -heels 

Mr. B. W. Mats (rtglit). “^7 

Man In tho Twilight** (Cedi PalmerX !• ^ make 110 Stare Wd dap 

and call him a cleyer 
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fellow. He is simply good company, a traveller who has 
known the roads df thought, the way our minds and bodies 
work in this strange setting of a “ lukewarm bullet/* as R. L. 
Stevenson called our planet, and who passes on the know- 
ledge he has gained, the ideas that have come to liini. here 
and there. As one wlio lias been sailor and soldier, miller 
and miner, singer and actor, and many other things in his 
career, he has " seen life,’' and his experiences have not 
’been wasted, as this book proves. Whether fanciful or 
critical, his mood provides good fare, and we arc* c^uite sure 
that many readers will be found to whom liis Ihouglit- 
coin vvill prove inspiriting and of permanent valiit*. 

The “ Catalogue of a Handel Collection/* formed In- 
Newman Flower (Idlehurst. Sevenoaks), will he the first 
intimation to many who know him only as a novelist and 
as Messrs. Cassell’s cditor-in-chicf. that Mr. Flower is a 
Handel enthusiast. He acquired the collcvlion, formerly 
owned by the Ivarls of Aylesford. cjf the series of tran- 
scripts of Handers works made by liis amaniii-nsis. Jolm 
Christopher Smith, and has made large additions to it. 
which include first editions and early editions of Handel’s 


scores, letters, manuscripls, autographs, portraits of 
Handel, of singers in his operas, and early copies of works 
by his contemporaries. A complete list of all the collection 
is given in the catalogue, which is illustrated with some 
excellently reproduced portraits and facsimiles of MSS. 

" Swaniiington : Us Church. Rectors, and History," by 
the Rev. John Dixon Wortley, M.A. (12s. 6 d, net ; Norwich). 
Norfolk is for the historian a liappy hunting ground. 
Here, in many of the towns and villages, Time seems to 
have stood still ; tin* march of progress has left few visible 
traces ; the glamour of the past is with us wheresoever 
we go. To the Rector of Swannington this history of his 
vill:i.g(*, its church and rectors, must have brought many 
hours of pleasant rescareh. He has delved back into the 
centuries, gathering together facts and surmises that result 
in a most interesting book even to those unacquainted 
with the locality, 'riiose who know the picturesque valley 
in which the village is situated, know the village itself 
with its green and rivulet, its ancient church, its life 
and associations, will welcome the volume as a valuaVde 
addition to the many records of the county. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

VICTOR BRIDGES. 


M arch ddh, the birthday oi Mr. Vidor Ihidges, 
was, in a much earlier year, that of Johann 
Strauss, the fatlier of the waltz." The coincidence is 
happ 5 % for to read Mr. Bridges is to start a seri(‘s of 
joyous vibrations comj)arablc with tin' nrgings of 
inspired dance music. He is not didactic ; he docs not 
invite his reader across the ])ouriie iiuarnate life. 
He is an entertainer, and 
though Dame Folly may 
find liim too strenuous, and 
the Man-About-Town too 
monogamous, he appeals not 
only to the honourable and 
" sensible reader, but to 
most Britons not too domi- 
nated by the calls of duty 
or mischievousness to wander 
into dreamland. The very 
discreet lawlessness o f h i s 
imagination may, it is true, 
provoke a half-admiring sneer 
from Bohemia and Alsatia, but 
he never deserves the frowns 
with which writers who inflate 
their stories with " messages " 
so often darken dreamy faces. 

A love addressing mightily 
both body and soul across 
leagues of danger is naturally 
his theme in a long story, but 
he excels in depicting 
“ pals/* and the earnestness 
.c4 the lover does not 
hypnotise the lover’s creator. 


Mr. Bridges never loses consciousness of an alliance 
with frivolity. Grace and humour keep the average 
temperature of his writing lower than its pace towards 
its blissful goals might excuse. His writing is, with 
all its romanticism, in tune with our civilisation. It 
goes with modern clubs and cuisine, and that elegant 
restraint which made the adventurous finder inquire 

at Ujiji of the heroic found, 
"Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?" Mr. Bridges im- 
presses one more by this 
felicitous harmony of his art 
with the characteristic British 
gentleman of the better type, 
aristocratically fraternal, 
wittily urbane, nonchalantly 
heroic, than by any obv\ous 
claim to stylistic originality 
such as Meredith at one end 
of a chain of authors and 
Mr. Bart Kennedy at the 
other might put in. But fresh- ^ 
ness is a charming trait, and 
this quality is enjoyable m all 
the volumes produced by Mr. 
Bridges. Freshness is some- 
thing which makes the crocus 
just as pleasing this year as 
last year : the fried herring 
also successfully endures coni- 
parison by the same vijpLue. 
In art it is not nearly as usual 
as it should be. Blessed 
therefore is Mr. Bridges, 



PAqfo by £. o. Uoppd Mr. Victor BridfM. 
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A pause is the rhetorical homage due to a beatitude, 
and so I temporarily leave criticism and supply a few 
biographical details : Our author is the son of Captain 
and Mrs. George Bridges, of Clifton, Bristol. Captain 
Bridges is a soldier-poet who served throughout the 
Indian Mutiny. On his mother’s side the novt'list is 
a grandson of the Right Hon. Fitzstephen French, for 
forty years Member for Roscommon, and he is also 
related to Lord John Russell the prime minister, as 
Mrs. George Bridges is a great granddaughter of the 
statesman's uncle, Lord William Russell, who was 
murdered by his valet. At Newton Abbot and llailey- 
burj'’, where Victor was ('dneated. he was much mort' 
successful at Latin, Greek and history than at mathe- 
matics. Ere finding himself as a story-writer he had 
exp)eriences in banking, the theatre, journalism and 
editorial work. He was the first secretary of the Boy 
Scouts, and a little voliiiiie, “ Camping Out for Boy 
Scouts and Others.” shows that lie was able to do a 
candidly useful thing brightly. “ I had written short 
stories ever since I can remember,” he informed me. 
The first paper to jirint his work was 77/c Bristol Times 
and Mirror, He feels he owes much to the encourage- 
ment and advice of the dramatist, Christopher St. John, 
who helped him consistently wh(‘n he first came to 
London, As regards the style of narration which 
Mr, Bridges adopts, Ik* pays tribute to the veteran 
Mr. F. C. Pliilips, whose ” As in a Looking Glass ” 
and ” .\ J ack and Three Jills ” struck liim as being 
written ” in a delightfully fresh, simjile and crisp 
fashion which,” said he to me, ” I at once [after reading 
them] began to try to follow.” 

Here we return again to criticism. If we fail to see 
in the novels of Mr. Bridges the leflex of a mochd, 
it is because he clothes thought as a West End tailor 
clothes a gentleman whose dress succeeds by escaping 
remark, A remarkalile style, a ” great ” style, in- 
creases the reader's articulateness ; it enlarges his 
understanding of the art of sound ; liut it separates 
the stylist from his contemporaries ; it produces an 
ill-natured feeling that Jie is ” putting on side ” posing 
with the artificial increase of l)ulk obscurely referred 
to in that idiom. Mr. Bridges, delighting in naturalness, 
has a style which is, ]>y his predilection, doomed to be 
ordinary in the best sense of the word — that is, easy 
without slipshodness. His stories address one almost 
with the directness of “ films,” and, consideriifg his 
choice of incidents, his skilful simplicity in narration is 
just what we like. 

Thanks partly to the fonmit which his obliging 
publishers, Messrs. Mills & Bof)n, have given to most 
, of his works, one can carry all Mr. Bridges' passports 
to literary immortality in one’s pockets (if one wears 
an overcoat). There are ” The Mau from Now^here ” 
(a success of 1913), “ Mr. Lyndon at Liberty," " The 
Lady from Longacre," " The Cruise of the Scandal,'* 
and ” (ireensea Island " (recently publislied). The first 
three books have been translated into nine modern 
languages, and " The Man from Nowhere ” has been 
pul)lished in Braille for the blind. Let us attempt 
to accoii|it for this astonishing success. 

The motif of " The Man from Nowhere ” is centuries 
old, and was adroitly and spicily used by the late 
Mrs. K. C. Thurston in " John Chilcote, M.P." le.ss than 


twenty years ago — the motif of deceit, supported by 
phj'sical duplication. In both the novels I have 
named the mimic is the better man of the tw'O, and it 
is clear therefore that it is not for fundamental origin- 
ality that nine foreign nations found it desirable to 
read ” The Man from Nowhere.” No ; there is a better 
reason. In this tale, as in " Mr. Lyndon at Liberty," 
Mr. Bridges started with a situation out of wdiich 
excitement had to fiamc and flow, and from the moment 
when the heroine attemj)ts to murder the impersonator, 
we know' that w e are in the liands of a master of fiction. 
The turning of hate into love is one of the most alluring 
spectacles in the wide world. Frank Norris knew’ it 
and ]>roved it in his art ; so does Mr. Bridges. 

Again, in “ Mr. Lyndon at Liberty ” wc have a 
story starting at the moment of an escape from a 
convict prison, file fugitive is innocent and formid- 
able : the ('outlasts of the story are very vivid, and not 
only on the spiritual sid(\ for, as befits the grandson of 
a chairman of the Kitchen Committee in the Housci 
of Commons, Mr. Bridges (.*mj)hasises the difference 
between a con\'i('t menu and a crack resiaiirantcur* s 
" symi)hony ” with the thoughtfulness of an epicure. 
Danger hc)\'ering over love, threatening the larder 
and all that is (osy and jolly, has a si)erial fasc ination 
f(3r Mr. Bridges, though his best cliaracters are too 
charming to recpiire the baying of W(.)lv(‘s ln‘hind them 
as an aid to our friendship, and though hubbub is not 
favourable to the exhibition of liis finer talents. 

With " The I.ady from Longacre ” the (‘la^s of what 
I call Ruritanian fiction iTceived a notable addition, 
for though the psychology of royalty s(*(‘ms hardly to 
be as much in Mr. Bridges' proN'ince* as in Antlionv 
Hope’s, his two heroines are attractivel\- feminim*, 
and oiu* of them succeeded in victimising me to a train 
that mn'er reminds the passenger for Bagdad to i hange 
at Turnham (ir(‘(*n. 

” (b*eens(‘a Island,” the fourth of Mr. Bridgets’ long 
stories, is, in regard to plot, distinc tly reminiscent of 
Sir Conan Doyle, hut even when the novelist's creations 
act in an old plot such as the ]);.irent of tliis one which 
revolves arouiul the inn<3cent owmer of mir}’ money, 
cme >'ic*lds to the spell of spiritualised sex, just as one 
does in daily life after encountering the Ific'akuess 
and hypocrisy which the sagacity of many people 
recommends as prudence and courtesy. 

Mr. Bridges makes cleanly amorousness, staunch 
friendship, smiling valour, a fat purse (we must not 
forget that), a not too Christian revenge, and a happy 
ending, a solace to the lonely. Occasionally he pleases 
by perfection of invention as in the short stories, " Full 
Bark for Jlngland " and " With the Conquering Turkey,” 
but if we com]>are his perfect farce with his imperfect 
comedy we find that he deserves more praise for w'inning 
pretty smiles than for extorting loud laughter. For 
instance, from the f^oint of view of the ingenious, " The 
Cruise of the Scandal " is dull as soon as it leaves off 
presenting a " risky ” situation, and yet, owing to the 
charm of certain lovers, the story is immeasurably 
superior to " The Nadir Bandar " which is as ingenious 
as a fefik-tale polished by a thousand tongues. 

Lastly, to express Mr. Bridges in the space of a 
head-line, let us call him " A Master of Dialogue.'' 

W. H. Chesson. 


THE READER. 


ALFRED NOYES AND “THE TORCH-BEARERS.”* 

By (iiLBHKT Thomas. 


E lsewhere in this issue we icvIcav Mr. Alfred 
Noj'es’s “ Selected Verse.” Since rlial notic e 
was written there has come hefon* us a new ^'()hlme hy 
Mr. Noyes that conlirms us still more emphatically in 
the opinion there expressed tliat, howc'ver much at 
times he may have let his facility run away with him, 
and hovv(‘ver little he may conform to the popular 
standards of the moment, Mr. Noyes has a range of 
vision, a dignity, ana a spiritual inspiration that place 
him in the foremost rank of c.ontemjxwai y jxM'ts. His 
new poem, ‘‘ 'fhe Torch-Bear(*rs,” whih* comj)l(de in 
itself, is the first volume of a trilogy that will seek to 
fiillil a task that has long awaited the right hand. It 
is to be an epic of science. To small and b(*iniiddled 
minds, ” science ” has commonly suggested some- 
thing fundamentally antagonistic to ” poetry,” while 
to maiiN* ('ven of the Ix'st intelhrts of th(‘ last century 
it seemed that the study of the rocks must necc'ssarily 
umlermine the Rock of Ages, 'to-day, ha])])ily, experi- 
ence is making us wiser. Wi^ realist' now that scitaice 
and religion, starting from different ends, are boring 
the same tunnel througli the mountain of liimian 
igiioranee and error, and that, when eventually they 
join hands at tlie middle, tht‘v will ha\'<' made a straight 
‘course for the lighted train of 'frulh. .\nd if hitherto 
we have been blind to tlie j)oetry of seii'iice it has only 
been l»eeaus(; our eyes wt‘re full of blood. Our heroes 
liave l)eeii men of iron 
despoilers and destroyers : 

Wars \ve luive sung. The 
b 1 i n d , bloo<l hollered 
kings 

IMove witli an music 

to their thrones.” 

But the events of the })ast 
few' years have cleansed our 
vision, and (nevtM* to revive, 
let us liope) all roinauee 
has faded from slaughter 
and brute force. 'I'here is 
another type of conqueror 
that claims at last “ our 
epic music ” : 

" Have you no song, then, 
of that nobler w'ar ? 

Of those who strove for 
light, b ii t c o 11 1 d not 
dream 

Ivvcn of this victory that 
they helped to win, 

Silent di.scovcrers, lonely 
pioneers, 

Prisoners and exiles, 
martyrs of the truth 
Who handed on the fire, 
from age to age ; 

* ** The Torch-Boarers.’' By 

Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood.) 


Of those wdio, step by step, drove back the night 
And struggled, year on year, for one more glimpse 
Among till; stars, of sovran law', their guide ; 

Of those who. searching inw'ard, .saw the rocks 
Dissolving into a new abyss, and saw* 

'riiose planetary syslcins far within, 

.Vtoins, electrons, whirling on their way 
'I’o build and to unbuild our solid w^orld ; 

Of those who conquered, inch by difficult inch, 

'riie frceilom of this realm of law for man ; 

Dreamers of dreams, the builders of our hope, 

'JTie healers and the bindcrs-iip of wounds. 

Who. while the dynasts drenched the world W'ith blood. 
Would in the still small circle of a lamj) 

Wrestle w'ith death like Heracles of old 
To save one stricken child.*' 

It is in th(' history of this nobler war the battle of 
.sci(‘n(*(' for light and knowledge and harmony—that 
Mr. Noyes has found tlie theme for w'hat promises to 
1)0, wln^n completi', his most ambitious and finest 
achiiwemcnt. riu' second volume, which is now being 
WTilleii, will deal with the earth and will reveal the 
poetry of ovolution : the third will turn to mechanical 
disco\'er\', and will conclude with a g(.‘ncral synthesis. 
Tlie iiresent book bids us gaze, through the eyes of the 
astronomers, at tin' heavens. 'Fhe theme has been in 
the poet s mind for many ye^n‘s, but it first began to 
take (h'tinite shape, lie tells us, ” during what was to 
unforgettable experience — the night I was 
privileged to spend on a 
summit of the Sierra Madre 
mountains when the first 
trial was made of the new' 

1 00- inch telescope." The 
” PrologiK' ” describes the 
Observatory w hich, u p o n 
the p u r p 1 e mountain’s 
height, above the pine w'oods 
and tlie clouds, shone by 
day : 

” No larger than the small 
wiiite dome of slicll 
Left by the fledgling wren 
when wings are born. 

By niglit ii joined the 
comj)any of heaven, 

A ikI , w'i t h its c o n .s t a n t 
light, became a star. 

A needle-point of light, 
minute, remote, 

U .sent a subtler message 
through the abyss, 

Held more significance for 
tlie seeing eye 
Than all the darkness that 
w’ould blot it out, 

Vet could not dwarf it. 

High in heaven it shone, 
Alive W'ith all the thoughts, 
and hopes, and dreams 
Of man's a d v c n t u r o ii s 
mind. . . 



Photo by u. 0. Uoppi\ Alfred Noyea. 

A new portrait. 

Specially taken for The Bookman. 
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The nine miles’ zigzag ascent to that dizzy height is happy disquisition upon the relation ^ poetry to science 

vividly brought before us, and then the wonderful The character and career of Galileo are presented to us 

experience of that night, with its first discovery of a by means of a number of letters passing between those 

moon of Jupiter, “ a perfect rounded pearl, poised in most immediately concerned in his fortunes, and if the 

the violet sky," is recorded in verse remarkaWe both poet rejects as historically unsound the Galileo of 

for its spaciousness of atmosphere and for its meticulous popular legend, it is only to put a more human and 

precision of detail. And then, as the poet loaves the convincing Galileo in his place. But perhaps the most 

eager throng at the base of th(‘ maj(‘stic telescope, and deliglitfiil chapter in the book is that which centres 

wanders out alone into the silence of the night’, he com- around William Herschcl, who was at once scientist 

municates to us the eternal voices of that silence ; and and musitnan. In vision the author sees him conduct- 
having in the latter pages of the “ I'rologuc ” elucidated ing an orchestra before the beaux and the belles of Bath, 

his scheme and purpose, he plunges with his first tale As he waves his wand, he soliloquises ; and, thrown 

" into the middle of things, with the revolution brought into the form of llerschers soliloquy, Mr. Noyes's faith 

about by Copernicus," though l^y means of an incidental in the unity of law which governs the UnivtTse, and 

lyric he gives a suggestion of what had gone before. which expresses itself alike in mathematics and science, 

It was Copernicus who first dared the suggestion that art and religion, reaches no mean heights of lyrical 

the earth was not the fixed centre of the Universe, but rapture. Quotation from a long narrative poem is as 

was itself a moving planet. From him the torch passes futile as it is unfair, and lack of space unhappily makes 

to Tycho Brahe who, dying in exile, hands ov^er his it impossible for us to do more than mention the fact 

tables of the stars to a young man named Kepler, who, that some charming lyrics besprinkle the narrative, 

with their help, fashions his own great laws. Kepler Mr. Noyes has never written anything more l)cautiful 

corresponds with Galileo; and in the year of Galileo's in the lyrical vein than " The Shepherdess of thi‘ Sea." 

death Newton was born. From Newton we pass to We can inclec'd but hint at the varied store of riches 
William Herschcl and, finall}’, to Sir John Hcrschel, contained in this first volume of " The Torch-Bearers." 

his son. In his " Tales of the Mermaid Tavern " Mr. It is a poem great in aim, and (in our opinion) great in 

Noyes adopted a very attractive form, half narrative achievement, and if it does not immediately win the 

and half lyrical, of presenting the characters and achieve- full recognition it deserves, it will only be because in 

ments of discoverers of a very different kind, and of the theme and manner it is so widely removed from the 

poets with whom they associated. In "The Torch- poetical mood of the hour. Not that we would belittle 

Bearers " he reverts, with even greater success, to the the prevailing inode. The world is wide, and there is 

same method. Though throughout the poem there is ample room in it for trim gardens with their ( arcfnlly 

the connecting link of history and of a jihilosophy cultiv^ated plants. Yet in such gardens the soul of 

which seeks to show that ** spiritual values are not man cannot find ])ermancnt satisfaction. Sooner or ‘ 

diminished or overwhelmed by the ' fifteen hundred later the cloistered pleasance must pall ; sooner or later 

universes ' that passed in review before the telescope we must find ourselves again upon the ruggcil mountain 

of Herschel," the story of the scientists is told with a top, gazing into the star-sown heavens, and seeking, 

wealth of human drama, in which are all the elements however vainly, to read the riddle of the Universe, or 

of humour and pathos, of hope battling with despair. else plunging into the vortex of the city, striving, how- 

of unswerving loyalty to truth, and of indomitable ever inade(iuatcly, to interpret the ways of God to man, 

courage shaking its fist in defiance of difficulty, and of man to his brother man. And poetry, sooner or 

persecution, and the gibes of th(‘ vulgar. later, must escajx' from the graceful but narrow con- 

Therc is deep pathos, *for instance, in the figure of fines within which the "Georgians" have temporarily 

the blind Copernicus upon his death-l)ed, holding enclosed it. It must return to the big themes and find 

heroically to life till the book in which he has set down its inspiration once more, not in aesthetic contemplation, 

his discoveries should come from the printers, and, when but in the passions and aspirations of the soul. Passion 

the volume arrives just in time, saying happily at last --the passion of love, the passion of endeavour, the 

his nunc dimitiis, having fingered the lettering upon passion for truth has admittedly been too often glibly 

the cover. There is rich Inimour in such incidents as treated ; but that does not alter the fact that it is only 

the King of Scotland's visit to Tycho Brahe in Den- in such passion, and in the interpretation of it, that 

mark— the king, hitherto secure in his belief that he the greatest poetry can find its source. However much 

was God's vice-regent over the realm that was " the opinion may vary (and legitimately vary) as (o the 

centreof the centre of all worlds/’ being inucb perturbed quality of Mr. Noyes's own achievement, we cannot 

the new notion that the earth itself was but one but feel that by remaining true to the main tradition of 

among innumerable moving stars. J he visit of Sir poetry, during a time of transition and instability, he 

Henry Wotton to Kepler gives Mr. Noyes scope not is rendering to English literature a service fox which 

only for a very pleasing domestic idyll, Init for much posterity will not forget to thank him. 

CHARLES LAMB; A FEW MORE DETAILS. 

By Major S. Butterworth. 

D uring one of the " Uvely skirmishes ” at one of Ayrton, turning short round u|>oh said : 

La.nt>’s evening parties in the Temple there thought that you of the Lake School did not like Fops f" 

^as a discussion most delightfully described by Hazlitt " Not like Pope 1 My sii', you jpust bl'^der a 

as to the persons one would wish to have seen, when mistake — I can Tea4,.JM*n over and over f<tf •0yer l '; 
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Lamb's admiration of Pope's works— or at least of 
some of them— must have been known to Procter 
who,, in 1823, sent him a portrait of the poet which he 
acknowledged jubilantly : 

“ April i^th, 1823. 

"Dear Lad, — You must think me a brute beast, a 
rhinoceros, never to have acknowlcdgetl llio receipt of 
your precious present. But imleed T am none of those 
shocking things, but have arrived at that indisposition to 
letter-writing, which would make it a hard exertion to 
write three lines to a king to 

spare a friend's life. Whether 

it is that the Magazine paying 
me so much a page, I am loath 
to throw away composition — 
how much a sheet do yon give 
your corresj^on denis ? I liavc 
hung up Poi)e, and a gem it is, 
in my town room ; I hope for 
your approval. Though it 
accompanies the 'Essay on 
Man,' I think that was not the 
poem he is here meditating. 

He would liave looked up, some- 
how affectedly, if he were just 
conceiving ' Awake, my 
St. John.' Neither is he in the 
' Kai)c of the T-ock ' mood 
exactly. I think he has just 
made out the last lines of the 
* Epistle to Jervis ’ bclw<?en gay 
and tender, ' And other beauties 
envy Worsley's eyes.' I'll be 
damn'd if that isn’t the line. 

Ho is brooding over it. with a 
dreamy jihanlom of Lady iMary 
floating before him. lie is 
• thinking which is the earliest 
possible day and hour that she 
will first see it. What a minia- 
ture picture of gentility it is ! 

Why did you give it me ? I do 
not like you enough to give yon I 
anything .so good." ' 




Mr. Lucas gives a portrait 
of Pope ill his large edition 


Vhoto h\ Jhhcnhain. 


From X Gontei 


Jervas, in the valuable collection of George Watson 
Taylor, Esq., M.P." and that is " an indisputably 
authentic and hitherto unedited portrait of Pope." 

In the biographical sketch of Richard Cosway, R.A., 
in " Nollekens and Ilis Times," Smith is probably 
referring to this portrait — though Jervas painted Pope's 
portrait more than once — when he writes : " From 
Berkcley-street, Mr. Cosw^ay removed to Pall Mall, 
and for riiany years resided in the centre of three houses, 

which originally were only 
one. ... In the middle part, 
as it is now divided, lived 
Jarvis the Painter, immortal- 
ised by Pope, whose whole- 
length portrait he painted, 
without exposing much of his 
deformity." 

Neither Lamb nor Smith, 
it will be noticed, spells 
Jervas's name correctly ; the 
former calls him Jervis and 
the latter, Jarvis. 

(iEORGE Dyer's Memoirs of 
Lamb. 

In my former article in last 
July Bookman I stated that 
George Dyer contributed two 
short memoirs of Lamb to 
the Christian Reformer and 
the Gentleman* s Magamne, 
respectively. In the former 
Dyer's initials are appended; 
the latter is unsigned. The 
fact of Dyer’s having written 
two obituary notices is dis- 
closed ill the following letter 
by William King to Dyer : 

Alexander Pope. 

TV ■■ '1'” 

14, Clifford's I fin. 




ntry p,ilntlnK. 


of the " Letters " from a painting by M. Dahl which 
does not answer in the least to Lamb’s description, 
and it may be confidently stated that it is not the 
one to which he refers in his letter. In Dahl’s portrait 
Pope IS looking up ; it may perhay^s be admitted that 
he is in a meditative mood though it is more that of a 
writer struggling to find the projier word ; and there is 
not much " gentility " about it. Tlic foregoing parti- 
culars, one is inclined to think, make it improbable 
that an engraving of Dahl's painting was what Procter 


.. .. T- London, 

Dear Sir, 

" 1 was mucli gratified on hearing that you and Mrs. 
Dyer were going to dine at Amen Corner with Mr. Tate. 
At lh«- saiiK* lime I learnt that you have now entirely lost 
your sight, which must sadly detract from your enjoy- 
ments. though yDerhay)s the gradually increasing decay 
may have finally reconciled you to total deprivation, 

“ would, I think, be w^cll p)lcased with your visit. 
The C'anon has the traits to win your regards — fine scholar- 
ship. vigorous understanding, a kind heart and generous 
sentiments. Though you could not now, alas ! sec your 


sent to Lamb. 

The engraving here reproduced answers in every 
detail to Lamb's description. It forms the froiuis- 
piece to a magnificent edition in giant folio of Pope's 
" Essay on Man," published in 1819 by Robert 
Jepnings ; the poet is looking down not up ; he is, 
without doubt, meditating ; and the engraving may 
aptly be described as " a miniature piece of gentility." 
The portrait was painted by Jervas, who instructed 
Pope in painting in 1713, and is engraved by J. H. 


welcome in his honest face, you would feel it in the grip of 
his hand, licar it in the tone of his voice, and at once fall 
into free conversation. If the young ladies discovered 
your love of music, they would be rcad}^ to gratify it. 

'* The chief piirix>se of my letter is to thank you for the 
tw'o little nuimoirs of your amiable friend Charles Lamb, 
dictated by yourself ; but I have also somclliiiig more to 
say about him. His death and the comments on his 
character and writings revived recollections of the dis- 
quiet that was at first caused you by the appearance of 
one of his essays in the London Magazine, and the corre- 
spondence to wliich it gave rise while we knew not who 


Robinson. In the " Advertisement " the publisher 
^ates that the engraving is " a most admirable and 
unique full-length portrait of Pope, from a painting, 
•xecuted at an early period of life, by his friend 


' Elia ' was. To your mind also this event may liave 
brought back similar remembrances, and an anxiety may 
have very naturally arisen, which you perhaps have too 
great delicacy to avow, as to the fat© of the long, confiding 
letter wliich you wrote to me respecting your ' conipiencing 
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life/ etc., as ‘ Elia ' phrased it. You may be wisliful that 
the particulars should not be lost, and yet be fearful about 
my imprudent or improper use of the little sketch. It has 
never been shown to any one and now. as the blotted 
original could hardly be made out so as to be fluently read 
to you, I have destroyed it, after first making the single 
fair copy which I send you. The hiatus, indicated by stars 
towards the end, was caused by my putting into the fire, 
some years ago, a small portion of your MS. which, if 1 
remember rightly, contained some reflections on the 
* slides Valpianae ' which it then seeuned advisable to 
commit to the flames. 

“ Make niy respects to Mrs. Dyer, iind believe me. 

'* Yours, my dear Sir, most sincerely, 

“ \Vm. Kino. 

“ Richmond, Yorkshire. 

March 'list, 1835 ." 

Dyer's acquaintance with King went back a good 
number of years, for, after the appearanct* of 1-amb’s 
Elia essay “ Oxford in tin* Vacation in the October 
number of the London Magazine, 1820, King wrote to 
Dyer calling his attention to Elia's details of the latter's 
“ commencing life ” as usher to a knavish fanatic 
schoolmaster at ... at a salary of eight pounds per 
annum, with board and lodging, etc." Whereupon 
Dyer wrote the letter referred to by King. (This letter 
was after Dyer’s death published in The Mirror, Vol. 
XXXVIII, 1841.) On receiving Dyer’s letter, King 
apparently wrote a letter of complaint to the editor 
of the London Magazine and, from a remark under 
“ The Lion’s Head " in the November number of the 
magazine to “ W. K." — informing him that he "will 
see We have made use of Ids paper ; and we trust he will 
excuse the liberty we have taken with the communica- 
tion " — it is very probable that the " liberty " taken 
with his letter was the forwarding of the letter to Lamb 
who replied to " W. K." in the following number. 
The offending paragraphs were omitted when the 
Elia essays were reyjrinted in book form in 1823. 

Dyer’s first biographical sketch aj)j)eared in the 
January issue of The Christian Reformer, 1S35, and is 
here reproduced : 

*’ The Latw Charles T.amb. 

" We now announce the decease of uii umiabJe, lK?nevo- 
lent and ingenious man, Mr. Charles Lamb, who died at 
Edmonton, after a few days’ illness, on Saturday, the 
27th December last, in the 61st year of his age. Mr. J.amb 
was well know'll to the public a.s a man of literature, and 
the memoirs of men of literature arc often trav ed in their 
writings. Tims, in the cas<r of Mr. I.amb, we collect that 
he w'as deseendetl from a family in Lincolnshire, but, w'as 
born in London, and received his education in ('hrist’s 
Ho,s})ital : that at an early period lie became a clerk in 
the India House, wlujre he w'as greatly esteemed for liis 
good humour ; that he removed from it, eit length, with a 
handsome annuity (being placed on the superannuated 
list) ; and that he lived in intimacy with the first geniuses 
and poets of the time. 

“ The following is a list of liis published works as correct 
as w'c can give them : (Here follows a list of Lamb’s books.) 

" It is but justice to Mr. Lamb to say, tliat in the alK>ve 
works ht? has in general displayed as much literary taste 
as he has pathos and wit ; his peculiar talent was humour, 
and his ] principal flclineations are taken from private and 
domestic life ; but be is always pleasing, and his style is 
rather aft r tlu^ Tnanner of our old English masters, of 
whom he w'is a professed admirer (although we do not 
consider him in the light of an imitator,) rather than of 
those authors termed classical, on whom he was taught to 
put so high a value at public school ; and though he 


continued to read and admire the latter, he chose to be 
considered as an English writer of the old school. 

“ The above list will, we think, present a true picture of 
the late Mr. Charles Liiinb ; for, what he appears in his 
writings before the public, he was seen to be in his life 
and conversation among his friends. He w^as sociable in 
his manners, critical and exact in his taste, of a rich 
iniaginatioii and a most sprightly wit ; and as a man, 
humant^ in Jiis feelings and benevolent in his actions. His 
jokes, w'hich wert* always kept within the bounds of 
decorum, never lost him a friend, nor made him an enemy. 
To sum up the whole, we con.sider him to have been a 
person y^osses.sed of the finest qualities, both of head and 
lieart. 

” Mr. Lamb’s amiabh^ disposition eminently fitted him 
for domestic life, but be w'as never married : he liveil forty 
years in a most tender friendship with an only sister ; they 
were similar in their pursuits and studies, in their joys and 
sorrows, their atfections and recreations, and may be 
refern'd to as the most ])erfcct model of fraternal and 
sisterly love. Mi.ss Lamb w'as the authoress of an excellent 
w'ork, cntithul ' Mrs. T.eycestcr's School.' which was brought 
out under the su]HTintendcnce of her brother. 

"It does not appear from Mr. I>ambs writings that he 
intermeddled much in the ])olitical and theological disputes 
of the times ; but to the estimation in wdiich he held our 
old dramatic w'riters and poets, we must add the admiration 
which he always felt for the ixditical works of .Milton, 
Sydney, and othm- w'riters of the same class. Nor was he 
unacquainted witli nuiny of our best Puritan aiitbors, 
whom he res])ected for their earnestness, varietv and 
.seriousness, and above all for their sincerity ; and being 
of a quiet, peaceable dispo.sition, he was fervent in the 
praise of George Fo.\ and the founders of the Society of 
Eriencls called Quakers, although he never joined their 
society, and did not separate himself from the Church of 
England, to wdiich he was trained at Christ's Hospital. 

"Clifford’s Inn. G. 1 \" 

The memoir in the Gentleman* s Magazine, which I 
now transcribe, and which, as stated above, is un- 
signed, appeared in the number for March, 1835. From 
the similarity of tin* style and the recurrence in it of 
the phrases used in the earlivT notice there doc'S 
not seem to be much room for doubt in ascribing it to 
Dyer : 

“ Mr. Chaklls J.amil 

'* Dec. 27. — At Edmonton, after a .short illness, aged Oo. 
Mr. Charles Lamb, a gentleman w'oll known to the public 
for his many pleasing works in i>rose and verse. 

“ Mr. T-amb was a native of Lincolnshire. In his Stli 
year he w^as sent to Christ’s Ho.spital, w'here he derived his 
taste for general literature, and his fitness for the pursuits 
of coiiiinercial life. He continued there till 178<), about 
which time he obtained a .situation as clerk in the East 
India Hou.se. wdiere he continued till the year 1825, and 
then retired, with a handsome annuity, on the super- 
annuated list. 

Mr. Lamb’s principal w’orks were as follow : \ small 
volume entitled ‘ Blank Verse,’ printed in 1798 in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Charles Lloyd ; ‘ Specimens of the 

English Dramatic Poets,’ 1808 ; Two dramatic pieces, 

* John Woodvil,* a tragedy, and ’ Mr. H.,' an afterpiece. 

’ Kosomotid Grey,' a lieaiitifiil pathetic tale, and ‘ Old 
Blind Margery.' The Works of Charles Lamb, 2 Vols., 
1818. ' Elia,’ 1823, a collection of Essays, which were the 

most admired of his works, and appeared origin^illy in the 
London Magazine, ' Album Verses,' 1830. * The adven- 

tures of Ulysses ' and ' Tales from Shakespeare,' 2 Vols. 
The Last Essays of ' Elia,' 1833. Subsequently to his 
specimens of the English Dramatic Poets, he published a 
second scries, which appeared in Mr. Hone's Every Day 
Book, under the head of the ' Garrick Papers,' extracted 
from the valuable collection in the British Museum, and 
that work is illustrated with very valuable notes by Mr, 
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Lamb. To this list of his productions may he added a 
small poem entitled * Satan in quest of a wife ’ ; and he 
also aided his sister, Miss Mary Twimb, in her elegant little 
work entitled ' Mrs. Leycester’s School,’ 

“ On considering Mr. Lamb as diligently engaged in 
pursuits of cominercial life, it miglit surprise us that lu; 
could find leisure to wTitc so much for the public ; l>ut the 
truth is, his faculties were extraordinary. The wit that he 
brought with him from school continued to flow' uniformly 
and to increase through the whoh; course of his life. It 
was almost as natural with him to say witty things as to 
breathe ; he could not enter a room without a joke, ;md 
he may be said to have almost conversed in extemporaii(*ous 
humour. Nor did his discourse consist of merely s]>ortive 
pleasantries: they had often the force of eloquence, joined 
with the solidity of argument, enlivened and softened by 
a humanity ami benevoleiiee which invaiiablv beamed in 
his countenance. J'erhaps, too, they were a little increased 
by his infirmities ; for he had a defect in his utteiaiuc, 
which gave a somewhat of quaintness and ]>eculianty of 
tone to his conversation. Overflowing as liis s|)iiits wtu'c. 
they never exceeded the bounds of jinqiriety and dec orimi ; 
and low'ards the fair st^x, though h<* was never marrit‘d, he 
nev^er failed to (evince the kindest teelings and jinrest 
respect. 

“ Mr. J^amb has left behind him no oilier relation but 
llie sister already mentionerl, who is as amiable in dis- 
]K)sition as himself, and who ]»ossesses a considerable sliarc* 
of literary talent. They were similar in their charai ters, 
theii manners, and their studies ; and there cannot be well 
coni:eived a more piufect example of fraternal and sistiTly 


love, and untiring friendship, than that which existed 
between them, and which Mr. Lamb lias elegantly alluded 
to in one of his poems, and likewise in one of his Papers, 
entitled ‘ Mackery End ' ; wherein he says, ‘ I wish tlial 1 
eonld throw into a heap the remainder of our joint 
existences, that w'e might sJiare them in equal division, — 
blit that is im]>o.ssible.’ 

“ TJk* jire.sent tribute of re.speii: to the memory of this 
esliinalile gentleman, is offered by the same pen w'hich 
gave a previous account of Mr. J-amb's works in the 
(ientloman s Magazine." 

Thomas GjaFi-iTiis Watnewkight, alias Janus 
W KATHKKCOCK. 

It has been generally considered, on the authority of 
Tallourd, tliat this notorious scoundrel the one-time 
friend of Charles Lamb before his villainy had been 
bioiiglit to light, and a frequent contributor to the 
London Mafiazine — was, befonr he began his literary 
career, a cavalry officer. Talfourd writes: "It was 
whispei c*d tliat he had been an ofiieer in the Dragoons.*' 
Such however was not tlie fact. He was what is called 
in th(‘ Army a " foot-slogger.*’ He was gazetted an 
Faisign in the i6th (Bedfordshire) Kegiment of Foot on 
Ajiril 14th, 1814, but his army caretT was of short 
duration as he had resigned his commission before 
July of the following year. 


THE DIVERSITY OF DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 

Bv Lons J. McOrii.1. AND. 


T he mercurial temperament of Dion (da\’ton 
Calthrop is as apiparenl in liis latest liook, " Trc*- 
incndoiis Adventures" as his fust. Here arc all the 
qualities that have endeared him to tens of tlioiisaiids 

of readers whimsicality, tenderness, sinijilic itv. sojihis- 

tication, wit, sentiment, 
b u o y a n c y , t r a g e d y. 
geniality, cynicism, romance*, 
realism - blended in t li e 
most bewildering and attrac- 
ti\ e manner possible. 

T have a grudge against 
Calthr(»p in his realistic 
fantasy that lie does not 
give us nearly enough of 
Stephen Frogmore after liis 
evolution from a kind of 
Tulkinghorn to a kind of 
David Coppertield. The 
saturnine 1 a w y e r had a 
beautiful romance which 
flowered and faded in a 
remote past : 

‘ * Forty years ago Mr. 

Frogmore Jiad his one 
crowded hour of glorious life — 
the crowded hour lasted tliree 
months to be precise. He 
had loved, and liis love had 
been returned. He had, with 
the whole strength of his 
strong nature, been devoured 
and consumed by the divine 
lire, and Sophy Curlet had 


died. .Mr. l^rognioie had died then in spirit ; nothing was 
left of his fire but ashes." 

The author gives old vSteplien a little of the power of 
the* phieiiix just before* death, in the short space of 
repose wliicli his doctors has insistc’d on too late. In 

a golden space of country- 
side bright but peaceful, 
the Happy Vallc'v in South 
Devon, Sophy came to him, 
miieli as she has been in 
life, but with a butterfly 
gentleness : 

"She w'as ritliculously 
s\vcc*t, tender, l)ut not shy. 
She* seemed to have been 
blown there as softly as 
thistledown. She had the 
most absurd panisol. a thing 
that would not have shaded 
a. mouse, white .satin with 
moss-n )ses and forget-me-nots 
embroiclered on it. and with 
an ivory slick to it which a 
child, handling it carelessly, 
would snap. 

" ‘ You have come liaek to 
me, Stephen, after all tliese 
years ? * 

" With his hands digging 
into the turf he whispered, 
' Yes.’ 

That meeting between 
the old man and liis young 
love is to m c t h e most 
tremendous adventure in 
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Calthrop'.s chronicles of the Happy Valley ; but the 
characters who carry on the main body of the action 
are Mr. Frogmore's faithful clerk, Henry Belton, his 
delicious wife. Rose, and the fascinating but disturbing 
Pindar' Willoughby, who cuts across their married 
content. 

The best thing one can say about the bucolic Henry 
is that he is a faithful trustee of the vSophy Curlet 
Horticultural College, whose rose- blooms an* a rerurring 
sweet requiem for the girl of th(» fairy parasol. 1 will 
say no^more about Pin and Rose and the fairy god- 
mother, Lady Angelina, since Dion ( layton Calthrop’s 
devotees would frown on me for ]>ctiaying their secrets ; 
but I will dwell instead on tin* leal-life romance of 
Calthrop as an author. 

Calthrop, who is as mucli ])la\*v\Tight as novelist, and 
as much painter as either, is of Fieiich, Irish and English 
blood, and comes of a family which has been closely 
identified with the stag(‘ for generations. His grand- 
father, Dion Boiicicaiilt, was the famous author of 
"The Shaugliraun,*' “ Arrah-na-Pogue,*' and other 
robust melo-comedies of Irisli character which d(‘lighted 
old London audiences ; his father was Handsome 
John Clayton,” who ])layed dashing roles in Pinero’s 
early farces and comedies ; that well-graced young 
actor, Donald Calthrop, is his brother ; the irresistible 
Irene Vanbrugh is his aunt ; so Calthrop was practically 
cradled in a property-basket over which good fairies 
watched : he owes his main success in life to the fairies 
and to the happy disposition they ga\’e him. 

Dion began life as an artist, and laboured strenuously 
with paint in Paris. He had exhibits at the Salon 
and the Academy. His career as an artist was appar- 
ently decided for life when he began to suffer from 
insomnia. Finding he could not sleep at night, he 
penned fanciful little articles which first found admit- 
tance in a brilliant periodical, since forgotten, called 
The Butterfly, These prose sketches lightly pressed him 
out of his pictorial work in the Beaux Arts. 

His first book, very appropriately, was ” The Guide 
to Fairyland,” illustrated by himself. Of the many 
lightsome volumes that followed, his favourites are, 
in, fiction, ” Perpetua ” and ” St. Quin ” ; in essay 
forim " Etcetera,” and in art a three-volume ” Histoiy 
of English Costume,' with his own illu.strations in 
black-and-white and colour. Many years of research, 
eager, but patient, went to the making of a standard 
work of immense value to students of dress through 
the ages, which is a favourite ]u-ize-book in American 
collies. ^ 

" Yes,” he stated with a pensive miilc when I asked 
him ^about'" Museum headacdic ” and its causes : " I 
Still continue to suffer from it when 1 visit the Mecca 
of the books ; but that indisposition is all in the day's 
work ; and I love the Museum in .spite of this dolour." 

Readers of Calthrop's books imagine they are written 
with extraordinary ease ; and in a sense they arc : 

" I love my work, every hour of it ; but it generally 
takes me two years to get a book dovetailed into the 
right shape. I write my books in the street.” 

1 suppo«i the speaker saw some incredulity in mv 
eyes; *fo.,'^e said with laughing determination: "I 
knean that literally, ^\llen I am walking in London or 
the country I think out my situations, and even my 


sentences ; and in the morning I have the picture 
of the pages in my Jiead, and oommit them to paper 
just as they came to me.” 

Calthrop wTites a beautiful neat hand, closely resem- 
bling Charles Dickens's, and practically without ahy 
erasures or additions. He likes using the pen, but 
balked at the typewriter, and was horrified by the 
mere cold, forbidding appearance of the dictaphone. 

His two favourite novelists are Dickens and Robert 
Louis Stevenson : and the influence of both may be 
faintly traced in his works. Some months ago he had 
a very severe shock, as his eyes one day failed him, 
and he feared he was going blipd. After a period of 
intense depression he was restored to the joy of life 
by the decision of a famous oculist that he was merely 
suffering from eye-strain and too much smoking. " I 
used to have a box of cigarettes at my elbow when I 
worked,” he confessed, “ and half a dozen well-primed 
pipes ; and 1 smoked away like billy-o. Now I smoke 
not at all when I am working, and enjoy tobacco 
much more in relaxation. At the present time I am 
having a rest from actual writing, but am planning 
out the finish of a new ])lay, ' England’s Oak,' a kind 
of modern ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ with humble 
obeisances to the Bard. 

” At one time I was so rushed with two plays that 
I used to take my lunch in a cab. This was when I 
was busy on ' A La Carte ' for Gaby Dcslys at the 
Palace, and ‘ Harlequinade ' at the St. James’s with 
Granville Barker. I wrote and designed the dresses 
and scenery of both plays, and produced one of them. 

I enjoyed my light meals in the cab when speeding 
from one theatre to another until the time came when ' 
I took two calls on the one night. Incidentally I may 
say that poor Gaby was one of the kindest, j oiliest and 
most generous colleagues that any author-producer ever 
had. She was compact of fun and good nature.” 

Other plays from Calthrop's agile hand are ” The 
Old Country,” in which his friend, Gerald Du Maiirier, 
played lead, and ” The Southern Maid.” As producer 
he is proud of designing the costumes for Tree's mag- 
nificent presentation of ” Faust,” and of getting the 
real furniture of the period for a Royal Command 
performance of Bulwer Lytton's "Money” (or rather 
an act of that ingenuous old stager). 

Dion Clayton C'althrop is an authority on furniture, 
and has many fine specimens of different periods in , 
bis sunny flat. But he seems to collect almost any- 
thing that attracts his fancy. He has, lor example, 
a complete .set of constables’ batons, including one 
used by a famous Bow Street runner. Sir Nevile 
Macready when he visited Calthrop urged that he 
should leave these curious instruments to " The Yard/' 
which has only two on view. 

One of his most graceful collections is of walking-canes 
of different periods; but he is just as keen on old 
prints, old china, and even ancirat bela 3 dng-pins. 

Our author has a great love of the sea, and his favourite 
amusements arc swimming and deep-sea fishing. During 
the war he was Commander in th^ Royal Naval Reserve; 

I asked Calthrop for his philosophy of life, and he 
replied : " I do not take myself ^riously, for life is 
serious enough of itself. I find! the world a goddf place 
just because there are so many good people in it in fpitjs! 
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of all the dismal conditions of the war and after. If we 
all endeavour to be happy in ourselves, the wliole 
current of humanity will carry away the little cares of 
the world, if not the great. In society there an* forces 
of evil, but evil people are in the minority. All kjuikI 
this visible temporal world there arc also joyous influ- 
ences which can only be seen ])y the eyes of a mirtlifiil 


faith. I don’t believe in fairies that you can kodak, 
but fairies, or their similitudes, do exist. The actual 
fairies in our superficial world are children.*' 

Calthrop is one of the lucky men who can talk to 
children in their own language — a secret and difficult 
task, even for an enchanted C(rlt who spoke French 
before he h^arned English. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MARCH. 1922. 

Answers to these com fyetit ions [each on a sefyayate sheet hcarini^ the name and addyess of the sender) should he 

liO'wovdcd not Inter than the 14/// of the month to 

** The Prize Page,” Thk Jh)OK.M.\.\, M(*ssrs. Ilodder tV Stoughton, Etd.. Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

( otonial and foreign readers please note that ( ompetitions //, /I' and L are the saiue each month, and that 
for the next two months the first priu' ivill he for the best original lyric. 

SrJiC’iAL Notk r. - ('ompetilors mast please keep copies of their verses : the hditor caniud undertake to return them. 


1 . -A 1 *K 1 ZK OK OnK (iriNKA is otlercd fo! llic lliSt 
original lyric. 

11 . A Pkizk ok IIali- a ( a is ollcn‘d foj the 
best quotation from luiglisli noisc a]»plical)I«- 
to anv review or the naim* oi any aullior 01 
book appi’aring in lliis numlrej- of 'I'm. P»ooK 
.MA.N, JVelereiK'e will br gixtai to (jiiotations 
of a luiuioi-ous ualure. 

HI. A Pkizk oi- Thkkk Ni \v Hooks is olieied for the 
b(‘st a.d\'ice in not more tliaii eight lines of 
original \eise to any well-kuoNNii jiublic' chai- 
a.eler. 

• IV.- A Pkizk ok Hajj- (d im:a is oilered for the 
best n'vic'W, ill not more than one Iiundn*d 
words, of any rei'eiitly ])nl)li>hed lioiik. ('oin- 
])etitors slionkl givi* tin* names of Anlliors and 
Pnlilishers at head of r(‘view. 

V. ;\ cojiy of Tin*. Bookman will lie sriit pitst free 
for twelve months to the sender of llie ]>est 
snggi'stioii for I'hk Bookman Competitions. 
The ICditor I’eserxas the right to use any sug- 
gestion subniitled. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

I. -The IhazK OK Onk: GriNKA for the l>esl origiiiid 
lyric is awarded to Elsu' B. Granville, Kelvin 
Lodge, Browning Avenue. Boscoriibe Manor, 
Bournemouth, for the following; 

THIC FISHER.MAX’S (.ASS. 

When 1 rums my little skill ashore. 

With all its shining load ; 

When I trudges thro’ the twilight. 

Up the winding wind-swept road ; 

1 wliistles merrily a tunc, 

Though toil-worn I may he ; 

For I’ve a little lass at home 
Who's everything to rnc ! 

My las.s, she ain’t a beauty, 

1-ike one reads about in books ; 

And she ain’t the kind of gal what thinks 
A deal about her looks ; 

No dimples dance upon her cheek, 

Her hair, quite straight and brown ; 

But I wouldn't swop my Mary 
For the prettiest lass in town 1 


Her inontJi il ain’t a (aipid’s how, 

Xt)i starry art* her eves ; 

Sill' ain’t got miieli book learning, 

Anil she’s not so verv wise, 

.Blit if tlie sipialls should sweep oiir way, 
And la.sh t(* loam life’s si'a, 

I U“i lov(/, unchanged thro’ changing years. 
My Ix^at'on light shall b(‘ ! 

We also select for |)riiitiiig : 

IX LKAISL OF OXK. 

I )li, little gods of wilderness, 

I»e good to one who sees 
The lingi^rs of tht‘ wind laress 
rile nifth'il 1(K ks of tn‘(‘s, 

Hem! all tli(' wilding wood to her 
To blo.ssom to her hand ; 

( )h. gods, Vie good to her, 

Whose love von understand. 


Oil wilderness, lake lu'art again, 

.\n<l welcome oiu’ whi> hea.rs 
The genthr lunfier in the rain 
Harp with a sound of U'ars, 

Ihd sunlight fall lilo' wine on her. 

And rainbow arcs entice 
'The coloured webs to sliine on lier 
K'roni loiuns of Paradise. 

( Eisdell E. Tucker, iSi. (irove Lane, Denmark 
Hill. S.E.5.) 


Tiir: Lirri-K hour. 


Tlic little hour is here to-night. 
So strangely swe<*t and wonderful 
That t r e e s a r e 


trembling with 
delight. 

And all the dewy 
cups are full 

Where fairies si]>, 
a 11 d g c n t 1 y 
shake 

Their silken ham- 
mtK'ks as t h e y 
wake. 

To-night the earth 
has nestled down 

In fields an fl 
pastures round 



about. 

With eider from the 
thistledown 


Mim% Teresa Hooley 

whotMi new book of poems, " Songs of the 
Open," has juat been published by 
Jonathan Cape. 
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To keep the cool grey shadows out ; 
And nightlights ready in the sky 
To tell the hour of waking by. 

So quiet the little acorns .sit 
Upon the oak, and you can sec 
The corners where the .spiders knit 
Their dainty webs so cunningly ; 
Only you must on tiptoe go 
And not let other pe()]>le know. 


Nothing is new, and nolhing old. 

But dreams are hanging ovcrlicad ; 

And all the things yon liavc been told. 

And everything that yon have read. 

Could never seem so sweet as this — 

The little hour when fairies kiss. 

(Muriel Garbutt, 43, Victoria Stn*t‘t. St. Albans.) 

We select for special coninierulatioii the lyrics by 
S. R, Noyes (Parys, South Africa), D. C. Thomson 
(Oxford), Freda Isobel Noble (I-ondon, E.), Lucy 
Malleson (West Kensington), Una .Malleson (WVst 
Kensington), Margaret Brown (Harrovv-on-the-Hill), 
Winifred Mudie (Darlington), Rudolf RobcTt (South 
Kensington), Marjorie Holmes (Bentham), Miss I). H. 
Glasson (Sydnt'v, Australia), M. Hurl (Harnsbiirv), 
Dorothea Humphreys (Manchester), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Lorna Keeling Collard (W’incanton), V. Walker (White- 
haven), Percival Hale Coke (Skegness), Violetta Thur- 
stan Burg-el-Arab, Egypt), Jidith Allen (Bristol), 
Agnes Dewar Scott fWoolwich), W'innifred Tasker 
(Oandudno), Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, 
Spain), Julia Wickham (ireenwood (Gibraltar), Angela 
Cave (Bournemouth), Arthur C. Inman (Boston, Mass.), 
Alice E. Olclacn* (Stoke-on-Trent), Hilda de Meury 
(London, S.W.), W. Handlen (Oxford), E. Davidson 
(Bryansford, County Down), E'rederic Warner (Auck- 
land, N.Z.), Marshall Louis Martins (('alifornia), I). Free- 
man Larkin (AiK'rley), J. H, Warren (Birkenhead), 
Donald Stewart (Sutton), K. Fortescuc Doria (('helten- 
ham), R. Sercombe Smith (Bromley, Kent), I-. Ivy 
Hale (Bristol), Sybil C. Knight (Guildford), Lilian M. 
Belletti (Stanw'ell), Miss E. R. F^araday (Orleton), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgatc Hill), Geoffrev H. 
Wells (Cardiff). W. H. Woodzell (Plymouth). F. O, 
Call (Lennoxville, (!anada), V. D. Goodw'in (Gillingham). 
J. R. Wilmot (Birk<mhead), Beth Collis (Esquimalt, 
B.C., Canada), Kathleen Ida Noble (London, E.). 

IL — The Prize uf Half a (iri.vEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded fo Lorna Leathern, The White 
House, Neville’s Cross, Durham, for the fol- 
lowing : 

THE MAX IN THE TWILIGHT. 

By Ridgwei.l Ccllum. (Cecil Palmer.) 

** I cannot see what flowers are at my feet.” 

John Keats, Ode to a 

We also select for printing : 

THE KINGDOM KOI ND THE (T)RNER. 

By CONINOKBY Daw.son. 

Man never Ls, but always to he hles.sed.’* 

INji't, iCssay on Man . 

(Jessie E. Greenwood, Lyneroft, Maldon F^oad, 
Wallington.) 

MAOi: TO MEASURE. By Mrs. Henry Dudenfv. 

(Collins.) 

” I'd a swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue ” 

W. S. Gilbert, Trial by Jury. 

(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 

To HIM THAT HATH. By Ralph Connor. 

(lloddcr & Stoughton.) 

Now’ that I am my.self a master. 

My gains come softer still and faster." 

R. L. Stevenson, Robin and Ben. 

(Isobel Simpson, Gowan Bank, Dundee.) 


HUMBUG." By E. M. Delafield. 

(Hutcliinson.) 

*' Assume a virtue, if you have it not.*’ 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act iii, Sc. 4. 

(C. K. T. Palmer, Jesmond,’’ The Park, 

West Hartlepool.) 

THE PHOFITKKUS. Bv E. Phillips Oppknheim. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” We 'ave got 'old fd ‘ the noerlful.’ *' 

KtTDYARo Kipling, M . I . 

(Sidney S. Wright, 171, VV'iilmore Road, 
Bromley, Kent.) 

III. — 'The Pkizk of Three New Books for the* best 

motto, original or selected, for the Irish Free 
State, is awarded to A. \\'. Moore, Mill House, 
riothficld, .Ashford, Kent, for the following ; • 
T-ot our ol)jecl be our ('oiiiitTv, our whole ('ountry\ 
and nothiiiK but our Country.’’ '(Damul \\ i.;i,sti.k.) 

\Vv specialh' commend Miss J. Shaw (Harrogate), 
C. K. Rhodes (Deal). Miss DulVin (Belfast). Ethel 
G. Jackson (ChistcTlield). Sidney Anderson (West 
Didsbnry), A. Eleanor Pinnington (ICxeler), R. Spi'ight 
(Harrogate), A. ('. Marshall (Edinburgh). A. E. M. 
Brickenden (Gort‘\', Ireland), Alianori V. Briekenden 
(Gorey, Ireland). .Miss (*. h'eerv (Bushev), ('. Ashley 
Brown (Saffron Walden). 

IV. — Th(‘ Prize or 11 ale a CiITnka for tin* best review 

in not mon' than a hundred words is awarded 
to (ieolfrey H. W't^lls. 14, Kssich Street, Roath 
Park, Cardiff, for thi* following ; 

THE love: story of alii ni*: bruntox. 

By (ill ui.K'I I'kANK.M’. (Hntehnison.) 

This new imvel, written with immense vigour tii that 
clippeil, clear-cul I'nglish its author has used in ('urlier 
books, recounts the social and otht*r adventures of a 
beautiful married woman who leaves her K.C. hnst>and to ‘ 
live with her lover. These, with such extra attractions as 
a fox hunt, a inunler trial, and so on. make a good evening’s 
entertainment, tlu>ugli it is hard to regard the book a.s 
possessing any particular value as a serimis study of the 
divorce (piestion. 

We also select for printing : 

CKITICIS.M: MUSIC AM) Ll-TTF.KS. 

Bv W. J. Tckner. (Methuen.) 

The author of these very original essays sees things 
from a ditlerent standpoint to the ordinary musical critic 
who, scalpel in hand, is so busy’ di.ssccting the body of mn.sic 
that the soul often eludes him entirely. Mr. Turner deals 
with the soul, and at the same time does not lose sight 
of the demands of the boflv'. You may’ not agree with all 
his statements. N'ou can’t. But he makes you think. 
He makes you sit up, and perhaps figuratively^ turn up 
your sleeves for a fight. Like a draught of ice cold spring 
water, he is invigorating and refreshing. 

(Lilian M. Belletti, Selwood Lodge, Stanwell, 
Middlesex.) 

BARBARV: THE ROMANCE OF THE NEAREST 
EAST. Bv MacCallum Scott. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

A little of history’, a flavour of guide-book lore, a good 
deal of geographical detail, and many charming pieces of 
descriptive writing — these are some ingredients of tliis 
interesting book. One of the most attractive chapters 
is that entitled " The Street of Perfumes/' which deals 
with the various aromatic essences to be purchased in 
Tunis, and the visions conjured up when they are released 
from their crystal prisons. Such chapters as that dealing 
with " Salammbo " may appear irrelevant, but the author 
ha.s written of the country from all angles, and the result 
is as interesting as its subject. 

(N. Butterfield, 163. Coventty Road, Ilford.) 
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THE YOUNG ENCHANTED. By Hugh Waupole. 

(Macmillan.)- 

The skilful characterisation in this " romantic story '■ 
is an epitome of Life itself. It reveals the subtle inlluences 
of nationality, the inefficiency of selfishness, the efficacy 
of individual selflessness, and the constant conflict IwtwecMi 
the materialistic and spiritual tendencies in each human 
soul, There is no didactic clement. The cliaracters 
naturally evolve, playing tlieir several ])arts in this drama 
gf human life. We live with them, pitying the ha])le.ss 
Clare, feeling for Peter, gladly sufloring the “ rich fool.” 
Victoria, rejoicing in Millie’s and Henry’s gay youthfiilness, 
while we love with unwavering fidelity and devrdion the 
fated master of Duncombe Hall. 

(Alice Youle Hind, 5 , Clarence Street, Briglitoii.) 

VVe select for special roinniendation the n'vicws s(‘nt 
by James A. Richards (Tenby), Miss .A. Mason (London, 
S.VV.), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchestt'r), Margc'iy Hunter 


Woods (London, W.C.), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbi^y), 
Enid Bl}^ton (Beckenham), Blanche Weiner (Dulwich), 
Eric N. Simons (Sheffield), H. Corti (London, E.), 
M. Jiidson (Bowdon), Jean Kemp (Aberdeen), B. Nod 
Saxelby (Manchester), Winifred M. Davies (Derby), 
Bertha C. Priestley (London, W.C.), J. Parkinson 
(Letch worth), D. Mavor (London, N.W.), Ethel Mul- 
vany (Dublin), Helen Louise Bell (Manchester), D. F. 
Eahy (London, S.W.), 11. .A. Bush, Jim. (Bolton), 
Dorothy S. Knox (Ilkley), <i. V\^ Bowes (Blackburn), 
HtTtie van Thai (London, N.W.), J. Harold Armstrong 
(Harrogate), H. Cotterill Davies (King’s Bromley), 
Miss V. W. Ware (Eastleigh), Malcolm Hemphrey 
(Farnborougli), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Kathleen 
Rice (HarjHMiden). 

V. - The Prize of ()\*e Year’s Stbscription to the 
Bookman for the best suggestion is awarded 
to the Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants. 


THE GREATEST AMANUENSIS IN HISTORY. 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER SMITH, THE FRIEND OF HANDEL. 

By Newman Flo\vi:r. 


T he average amanuensis to genius [)lays but a 
sorry part and is forgottcMi, a mechanical ligure 
with no special claim to remenibiaiu’e. But John 
Christopher Smith, to whose three sets of transcripts 
of HaTulel's music, whicli he made for the master, we 
are indebted lor coiisidiTable knowledge of Handel, 
WMS a ligure aj^art. 

His discoverv' l)y Handel was a discowrv for the 
permanent beneiit of music. Smitli was then a hoy 
of thirteen. Ami the iliscovaMy was an aci'ideiit. In 
lyib Handel was travelling on the Continent when 
he chanced to meet at Anspach the boy’s father of the 
same cognomen — John Christopher Smith. Smith the 
eld(M* hailed from Handel’s l)irthplace, Halle, in .Saxouv, 
and an old acijuaintanceship was tlius revived. He 
induced .Smith to leave his 


had sufficient employment as a teacher to make him 
independent of his father, who continued to manage 
the llandeliuii box-office. He changed his name from 
Schmidt to Smitli, and became, like the genius he 
served, a British citizen. 

In the early tw^mties this boy produced his first 
opera, and, although he occupies no outstanding place 
as a comjioser, hi* is a certain figure in eighteenth 
century music. Not oiilv' Handel, but Pepusch taught 
him, so did RosengravT. Thus did the boy become 
fitted for the position he was ultimately to fill. 

The association ol Handel and the tw'o Smiths was 
intimate in the extreme. The elder Smith at this 
time was making the Handel transcripts. They seemed 
welded ihe three -into a closeness of personality; 

and, although the younger 


family behind and come with 
him to London, where he 
made him treasurer of his 
performances. 

Smith phre — or Schmidt, 
which was his baptismal 
name- flourished exceedingly 
under Handel, and four years 
later he sent for his family 
to join him in London. 
Thither came his wife, a son, 
and two daughters. Handel 
conceived a keen liking for 
the boy because of the 
musical intelligence which 
was lying dorm<int in him. 
Young Smith was sent to 
Clare's Academy in Soho 
Square, and in his spare time 
Handel taught him music. 
The brilliance of the youth 
then began to appear. At 
the age of eighteen his pro- 
ficiency was such that he 



John ChrUtopher Smilh. 

From the pahitliM; hj Zoflaal. 


Smith survived Handel by 
nearly forty years, he took 
to himself in his later years 
much of the character of 
Handel, saving only the same 
ii ascibility of temper. 

The lov'^e of Handel for 
this young man was the 
affection of a father for a 
son. Smith fils w’as his son 
in all but blood-tie. He 
worked for Handel, not so 
much as an employee, but as 
a member of a family would 
work for its head. 

All the later transcriptions 
of the Handel works are in 
the writing of Smith fils : a 
delightful clear writing, 
almost copperplate in its 
precision. And considering 
that Handel, in his moods 
when setting down a compo- 
sition, pushed his thumb 
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“ Thus ssith the Lord.** 

From **Thc Messiah.'* 

As lljiiuVl wmtf it. 


across a few bars (»f whidi he did not a])])rove, and 
of which the ink was still wet, and added and deleted 
more freeh' tlian any author or composer ever kiiovMi, 
Smith had no (‘asy task. But the three coiues h(‘ 
made are to this day as good as j)rint. 

Christopher Smith's temperament setTiied to Ix'come 
more and more mellowed to Handel’s as he grew elder. 
He became, as it were, an integral limb of the old man. 
And much as Handel appri'ciated Smith's father, the 
same link was missing between them. Smith tlu* 
elder had something of Handers irascibility ; Smith 
the younger was alwa\s passive and forbearing. 

The link between Handel and Smith ptre snapped 
violently one day at Tunbridge Wells. They had gone 
down there together, for what purpose is not clear. 
But Handel w%as almost blind. In the street they had 


a violent altercation, and without further 
word Smith left Handel where he was — an 
almost blind man in a strange town — to find 
his w*ay hornet. 

Handel, swift to the sense of hurt, declared 
he w’ould never forgive Smith. Wlien he 
found his way back to London he told the 
son that the breach w^as irrevocable, and that 
tlie Ihousand pounds he had left his father 
in his w ill would pass to him. This w^as the 
first occasion on which the younger Smith 
ever reaclnxl a ( risis with Handel. “ What 
will the world say if you set aside my father 
and leaA'c this legacy to me ? ’* he retorted. 

Handel iu‘\'(‘r rememlxTed an angry w*ord 
for long after it was spoken. He did alter 
the will, and instead of leaving Smith’s father 
one thousand ]x)unds he left him two 
thousand four liiindred pounds ! Hut it was 
th(‘ son’s refusal to receive the sacrannuit 
with Handel until he was at j)eace with the 
world that I)ronght this alxnit. 

It i^ entirely due to the younger Smith 
that the majority of the Handel autographs 
are still in hhigland. Handel left him all his 
mamiscripts. liis har])sichord on which nearlv all his 
music had b(‘en composed, and the |X)rtrait of him 
by Denner the ]>est of the Handt'l portraits, and 
now in the proud possession of xMr. Arthiii Hill, of 
Ntwv Bond Street, it was Handel’s wish tliat all his 
manuscripts should go to the University Library at 
Oxford, but he having named th(' younger Smith as 
the inheritor of them, the situation w’as difficult. So 
he approaeluxl ('hristopher Smith on(‘ day and sug- 
gested that he should leave him three thousand 
pounds inst<‘ad of the manuscripts. But Handel did 
not know Smith for the ardent disciple he was. He 
refused the offer. Handel had promised liim those 
manuscripts ; he w'anted them ; they were diaptcrs 
from his life. So Handel stuck to his word. 

Then came the secpiel. When Handel di(‘d the 
King of Prussia offered Christopher Smith two 
thousand pounds for the mamiscripts. But 
Smith did not intend that they should go out 
of England. He refused the offer, and 
^ave them to the King of England. Ihis 
generosity, and sense of fairness t<.) a country 
and a royal dynasty that had befriended his 
master, are alone responsible for those nianu*- 
scripts — which include the autograph of 
“ Messiah," " Jephtha," and many other 
Handel treasures of unspeakable WOTth — 
being in the King's room at the British 
Museum to-day. 

Of the three sets of Christopher Smith's 
copies of the? Handel works, the history is 
briefly told. Between tw^enty and thirty 
volumes of one set were picked up for a song 
at Bristol by Victor Schoelcher — the Handel 
biographer — and presented by him to the 
library at Hamburg ; the second set of some- 
thing over a hundred volumes is divided 
between the British Museum and the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, and the third 
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set, numbering nearly two hundred volumes, is in the 
possession of the writer, this set having [)een given 
by Jennens, the librettist of “ Messiah ” (to whom 
Smith gave it) to his cousin, tlir Earl of Aylesford, in 
the eighteenth century. 

When Handel died Christopher Smith became a 
brpken man. The great lift‘ that meant so much to 
him was gone ; the soul that was drenched in melody 
had fl(*d to another sphert'. His own lif(‘ seemed to 
stop. He composed a little, but his voice was but an 
echo of the greater voice that had passed. I'he utter 
most had been torn out of him. He remained a j)athetic 
figure, with a royal pension, living on a memorw idu 
how could it be otherwise ? There had bt‘(*n rnon* 
than the link of an amanuensis with his (‘mi)lo\ei. 
He could not be expected to forget tliat s<'eiU‘ when, 
during the last years of Handel's blindness. “ Samson ” 
was perfoi rued at the theatre. Smith was at the organ, 
and Handc'l sitting blind beside tin* instrument, staring 
with eyes that saw not into s|)ace. .And then came 


that wonderful melody to the words : 

“ Total eclipse — no sun, no moon, 

All (lark amid the blaze of noon 

Xo wonder people wept. And piobably the figure at 
the organ saw nothing of the still figure beside the 
instrument for his own tears. 

Wlien, towards the end of Christopher Smith's years, 
the great Commenioration of Handel was held at West- 
ininsttT Ahb('y nnder the direction of Joah Bates, 
Smith was requested by the King to he present. 
The King assured him that he should be given a promin- 
(*nt seat. But tin* aged amanuensis and musician 
de( lined. Conscious of the honour, he pleaded his 
arlvaiua'd age, and the emotion that such a celebration 
would involve to bis feeble frame. 

riu* King (lid not know, and the public never knew, 
that the soul of ( hristopher Smith (lit‘d with Handed, 
and that he then Ix-came no more than a flower that 
wilts in th(‘ dark after the sun has gone. 


DESMOND COKE. 

B»y W'li.rKin L. Kandhll. 


T he reading public is a strangelv simple organism 
\vlu‘n ajqx'tite is ('oncerned : once tickle its 
taste and it demands that yon shall siipplv it henceforth 
with (‘-xactly the same sort of dish. And iuu often 
reviewers encourage* the public. How dan* .Mr. Edcui 
l*hillj)otts, for instanc(‘, sc'lect a theme not pertaining 
to Dartmoor r' Is it |)()ssible that he ( an write* wt‘ll 
about anything else ? W'e* have* bought your re)ast 
])(?cd ---excellent fare ; we are iieH so sure that \<ni can 
make a ])assable omelette ! 


that twenty copies of your new beM)k will go to and 
fro in t*\i‘rv suburban morning and evening train for a 
month at le.*a.st, time-killers for the million. 

Afi*. Ce)ke proved his inelepeiidence, his skill and 
sympathx', in “ The* ('omedy of .Age* " (1906) wherein 
two sides of O.xforeJ life are* given. .A cemicdy of age 
can only be* rightly shown in pastel tints, gently and 
de*licately, and the old de)n trving to e liinl) out of the 
groe.)ve so deep tlial he cemld but pee*r e)ver its edge, 

tr\ing to l)e boyish at heart 


'I'lius Mr. Desmond Coke 
has ail assured name as a 
writer of school storie s, which 
amounts to misrepresenta- 
tion. Hi! has written some 
lin(*ly thoughtful stii(li(*s of 
school and college life ; but 
he is first of all a man of tlie 
wider world, novelist and 
student of chaiaeTer a 
position I shall prene, sul)- 
stantiati*, eiife)rc(*, and defend 
with i m in (* u s e jileasure, 
assuming in all readers a 
williiigm^ss to accept the 
suggt^stion that an author is 
entirely reasonable in using 
as a setting those scenes with 
which he is thoroughly 
familiar. But whatever or 
wherever the scene, it is 
character in i n t e r p 1 a y , 
change, development, that 
matters if you arc a real 
writer and not merely a 
producer '* of novels; 
neglect it, and you are in 
danger of becoming a best 
seller/' with the certainty 



Mr. Desmond Coke. 


(>ric(* rnon*, trying to “ chum 
up ” to young fellows whom 
lit* only sn('(:(‘(*tis in puzzling, 
is a figure to be reniemben'd. 
Lauglied at. though he was 
full of vague sincerity : con- 
sidered interfering when he 
wislu'd to b(* sympathetic ; 
tliDUghl half mad. though 
he was r(*ally retuining to 
sanity, Radford is a character 
in the true spirit of comedy 
for in him laughter and 
sadness are not far apart. 
He glories, at first, in being 
almost fossilised. “ What's 
the use of it ? ” asks his 
friend of old. who comes to 
Oxford on a visit and has a 
sereiu* contempt for the 
classics. “ How does it 
touch life ? You tar, then 
whitewash, some one who's 
been dead two thousand 
\ears. Who's the happier 
for all the ancient pillars 
upon earth ? " Radford s 
awakening comes, and he 
attempts a friendship with 


Phoio'by Hist til 
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Lane, an undergraduate, and the bewilderment of 
youth trying to respond to the friendship of age 
is a secondary theme of the book. Lane in love 
with a photographer's pretty assistant worries Radford 
terribly, and the course of this one-sided " affair ” is 
very neatly conveyed. In time, Radford is left to his 
lectures and his studies — ^but he is no longer a fossil ; 
he has become human. The book thus scantily sum- 
marised is one of the best examinatiems of the reac'tion 
of two totally different characters that T have read, 
and their gradual, reluctant change from polite antag- 
onism to sympathetic comprehension is ('onveyed with 
subtle skill. 

A quality which distinguishes the novels of Mr. Cok(‘ 
from those of very many other authors is his ease and 
grace in the use of epigram ; fiom any book of his a 
score of tightly-packed phrases that present some aspert 
of life — ^life in miniatuie — could be chosen to illustrate 
this. It is not that other writers neglect epigrams ; 
they manufacture them bv the cartload, and that is 
where the trouble comes in — it is so obviously the 
# clever " thing to do. A happy idea arrives — let us 
keep the hero waiting while w'e slip it into its pretty 
costume. Women love these smart sayings, cliildrcn 
cry for them. There lies danger ; from the artistic 
point of view it is fatal to be '' smart." But one can 
create philosophic little epigrams without the sin of 

smartness " — at least, Mr. Coke can : and his brief 
interludes always mean something, arc always pertinent 
to the plot. This sentence from the book 1 have just 
mentioned : " Scholastic fame rests often on unfinished 
labours, and many a published work has wrecked a 
giant reputation,", sends a searching gleam on poor 
Radford which tells more than a page of description. 

Youth's emotions atone for their narrowness by their 
great depth," shows the position of young Lane in love 
quite clearly. In " Helena Brett's Career " comes 
the sardonic touch. “ Evtiry man, almost, has one 
trusted friend whose advice he does * not take 
in all moments of perplexity." Here is a delight- 
ful bit of cynicism from " The Golden Key " : 
** Where men drift, in matters of emotion, women 
navigate." 

An epigram might be temu'd a trutli in fancy dre.ss 
. . , and here am I, stealing Mr. Coke's thunder without 
a blush ; but I want to convey some idea of the legiti- 
mate use of the epigram. Rightly employed, it relief^es 
the perhaps too even flow of plot ; but it also contri- 
butes to the elucidation of either plot or character. 
A good material may be dull of hue, or too close of 
texture — henfie embroidery and the emphasising of 
figure lines and the reflection of light in the right place. 
Such " embroidery," which is not purposeless, nor 
merely decorative, is by no means supetfluous, though 
some austere people profess to think it so. 

" Helena Brett's Career " (1Q13) and Mr. Coke's 
latest novel " Pamela Herself," have a similar theme 
in the incompatibility of a couple who are happily 
married. Tins seems contradictory ; but Brett the 
novelist and his wife, and' Kitson the head master and 
Jkis wife, fi'lt in love with the highest hopes, and for a 
time were actually happy, Brett, putting it mildly, 

irritating ; he is a literary man with a terrific opinion 
of hiioself and his Work. Everything in the home 


must be subservient to his Work — hii after-lunch nap 
(disguised as the time when he was supposed to pt 
" keeping in touch with modern movements " by 
reading the weekly reviews) is sacred ; the slightest 
interruption, the displacement of a vase on his study 
table, spoils liis " flow of ideas," and upsets him for the 
day. His wife, gradually ])enetrating to his real self, 
bored and lonely, joins a debating circle, makes friends 
with a young artist, and writes a book, whic'h is pub- 
lished anonymously and makes a hit. The book, in 
fact, is her diary intensified, in which she has drawn a 
dreadfully accuratt' portrait of her husband. How the 
secret comes out, liow Brett rcctuves the news, and the 
sarcasm of the critics- it all makes a splendid climax^ 
and my only regiet is tliat Helena did not leave her 
hu^band. She flares ti]) magnificently, but the flame 
dies down, and otk' feels that it is only a matter of 
time, in spite of the reconciliation, before then* will 
he lenewed and more serious trouble. Brett was " gey 
ill to live with," though he had some good points. 
And one picture of him, for which I am fur ever grateful, 
is his chest-expansion as the guest of the evening at 
a suburban " literary society." The tin god simply 
coru^cate^ with comedy. 

Of " Pamela Herself " 1 will say only that it is a 
strong and courageous book, in which Mr. Coke has 
the School, with its traditions, as background, a Head 
almost fanatic in severe adherence to duty, a young 
wife who cannot grow into the shape he desires, and 
other important characters who play their parts in 
deadly earnest. Pamela's dramatic outburst of indig- 
nation at the expulsion of liei own son— their son- - 
from the school for an offence that might, with tact, 
have been pardoned, is one of the finest scenes in any 
of Mr. Coke’s novels. 

These books arc representative of Mr. Coke's best 
work, and his many others—" The Golden Key," a 
fascinating study of youth in London ; " Beauty for 
Ashes," books for boys and about boys ; the humorous 
" Belinda Blinders " volumes, of which the latest is 
" The Nouveau Poor " published last year— must be 
left out of this article except for the mere allusion ; 
though I should liave liked to linger on the deliberate 
absurdities of " I'he Nouveau Poor," so full of laughter 
irresistible. There is one book, however, on another 
plane. WTien Mr. Coke showed me his silhouettes, 
his pictures, and his wonderfully beautiful (and taste- 
fully displayed) collection of curios of all kinds, every 
one a work of art or delicate handicraft, I began to 
understand the pleasure he must have taken in writing 
" The Art of Silhouette," which expert knowledge and 
enthusiasm combined make an ideal contribution to a 
little-known subject. Justin, the hero of " The Golden 
Key," finds solace for his loneliness in collecting, and 
makes friends with Dumond, keeper of an antique shop, 
a queer character suggestive of the art of Dickens ; 
probably there is some foundation in fact for the episode* 
Even from this, one might guess at the author’s hobby — 
something more than a hobby ; a delight to him and to 
his friends. 

So, feeling that I have only suggested the truth to 
life in matters small as well as great of Mr. Coke's 
fiction, and the scholarly versatility, of his mind, I 
must close with anpther suggestion— that thoae whp 
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do not happen to know, his work should make some 
attempt to do so. They will feel, behind " the story 
in it,” in each book, a thoughtful ]>ersonality to whom 


careless writing is an impossibility, and who possesses 
that most effective combination — an ideal of life, as 
well as an ideal of style. 


Hew Books. 


SELECTED NOYES.* 

Thfro aro only a 
few new juumiis in 
this voJinnr l>y Mr. 
Alfred Xoyes. Of 
these the nu)st not- 
able is “ A Victory 
Ball,” which, the 
author explains in a 
foot-note. ” is not an 
attack on o n e of 
the m o s t graceful 
of the arts, but was 
suggested b y o n e 
particular method of 
t:elebrating the last 
hour of the world's 
C alvary.*' The poem 
breathes the \ohip- 
tnous atmosphere of 
the worst type of modern ball-room. The shades of the 
men who died for the New World wliich the }>oliticians 
promised us watch the 

'* Fat wet bodic.s 
(h) waddling by ” 

and the children fresh from school begging for doses of the 
best cocaine. 

" ‘ What did you think 

We should find.” said a sliade, 

' When the last slmt eclioed 
And peace was made ? 

' Christ,' laughed the deshle.ss 
Jaws of his fricuid. 

* 1 thought they’d lie praying 
For worlds to incinl . , , ’ 

” ' Pish,* said a statesman 
Standing near, 

‘ I’m glad they can busy 

Their thoughts elsewlnne ! 

We mustn’t reproach ’em ; 

They're young, you see.’ 

' Ah,' said the dead vuu, 

' So were we ' *’ 

For the rest, the liook is made up of selections from !^Ir. 
Noyes’s previous works. It was a happy idea that insj)ired 
him to issue such a volume, and we shall be surprised if 
it does not do something towards strengihoniug his reputa- 
tion even in those literary circles where it has tieen the 
fashion for some years past to ignore or to belittle his 
work. It is true that Mr. Noyes’s poetry is quite out of 
harmony with tlie most popular contemporary trend of 
verse and criticism ; he has not bowed the knee to the 
Squirearchy that has arisen in our midst. But on that 
account the popular critics of the moment should not nave 
given way to prejudice, as they certainly have done. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be denied that Mr. Noyes has 
himself made it easier for them to do so. Me has un- 
questionably written too much ; he has repeated himself 
far too frequently ; ho lias often been altogether too glib 
and slapdash ; with the inevitable consequence that his 
best work has been liable to become buried amid his 
worst. Even so, however, the critics of the new school 
have been very unfair to him ; and to those critics this 
volume of his Selected Verse " offers a direct challenge. 

* '* Selected Verse : Including * A Victory Ball ' and Other 
Poems Old and New." By Alfred Noyes. 58. net. (Black- 
wood.) 


bor in tins shin book (tht*rc an* only ninety pages) we 
have Mr. Noyes shorn of all his excesses. He has, it 
would secmi, deliberately refrained from including any 
of his most ” j)opular poems. “The Barrel Organ" 
do(^s not resound in these pages ; " The Highwayman " is 
not here; there js nothing from "Drake” ; there is a 
t!OTnplete ab.sence of the patriotic drum, and of pieces 
written upon syiecial occasions; and there is nothing 
about Kobin Hf)od or Old Japan. There is one long 
poem The Sign of the Oolden Shoe ” — from ” Tales of 
the Mermaid Tavern.” Apart from that, most of the 
twenty-six ])ocms selected are quite short and are of a 
kind tliat obvioiLsly invite judgment by the narrower and 
mon* academie standards of criticism. And it is difiScult 
to imagine how, after a careful reading of tliis volume, 
any critic, holding by those standards, can fail to appreciate 
that the best of Mr. Noyes's work can very ea.sily beat 
comparison with that of the much- belauded ” Georgians." 
" 'J'he May Tree, " ” The Swimmer's Kacc '* and ” Sunlight 
and Sea ’ are, to take three examples at random, poems 
that would be perfectly at home in, and would certainly 
grace, any Georgian ” anthology ; and the same may be 
.said of ” Waggon ” : 

'* Criinsun and black on the sky, a waggon of clover 
Slowly goes rumbling, over the white chalk road ; 

And 1 lie in the golden gra.ss there, wondering why 
So little a thing 

As the jingle and ring of the harness. 

The hot creak of leather. 

The peace of the plodding, 

Should suddenly, stabbingly make it 
Dreadful U* die. 

*' Only, perhaps, in the .same bine summer weather. 

Hundreds of years ago, in this field where 1 lie, 

Ol d moil, the Saxon, was caught by the self-same thing ; 
The serf lying, dark with the sun, on his beautiful wain load, 
Xhe jingle and clink of the harness, 

The hot creak of leather, 

The peace of the plodding ; 

.\iid wondered, O terribly wondered 
That men niu.st die." 

And if .Mr. \oyes can compete successfully with the 
” Georgians,” even on their own ground, we cannot but 
feel that, however much he may have sinned in writing for 
the sake of writing, he has, when moved by a genuine 
impulse;, a dignity, a range of vision, and a pa.ssion for 
humanity that raise; his bc;st work far above the average 
level of modern verse. We feel lliis the more confidently 
after rc-rcading, in this selected edition, such a fine poem 
as his ” Creation ” ; and we are more than ever compelled 
to doubt oithm' the intelligence or the .seriousness of any 
critic who culls Mr. Noyes but a reincarnation of Ella 
W heel er Wi 1 cox . 

G.T. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR’S NEW NOVEL * 

At a symposium of writers, the other night, the question 
was raised as to whether or no the novel was played out 
as a form of art ; and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith gave it 
as her opinion that the hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand word book was doomed, but that the long-short 
conte of from twenty to forty thousand words was coming 
into its own. 

During the last few years we have had one or two 
examples of this. Rebecca West gave us her tender 

♦ ” The Life and Death x>f Harriett Frean." By May Sinclair 
6s. (Collins.) 



Mr. Alfred Noyea. 
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•* Return of the Soldier/' F. Tennyson- Jesse her passionate 
“ White Riband," and now May Sinclair has produced 
** The Life and Death of Harriett Frean,” a book worthy — 
and that is saying a great deal — to rank with tlie other 
two. 

Miss Sinclair once remarked that pity was her strongest 
emotion ; and whether that is or is not a fact, she has 
certainly drawn this .prim and coniinonplaco oUl maid 
with pity and understanding. Harriett Frean was the 
child of superior people, the sort who took Tennyson and 
Ruskin seriously, and themselves wrote a little on the 
" Social Order." She was brought up to avoid what her 
parents termed moral ugliness, and to put sentimental 
ideals before reality. When Robin Lethbridge falls in 
love with her she sends him back to the woman he does 
not love, and preens herself on having done a uniquely 
beautiful act. The high-water mark of the ^lok is reached 
when Mona Floyd, Robin's niece, tells her she has been 
" a selfish fool " ; that she has made three, no, four people 
miserable by her silly acceptance of her parents’ point 
of view. 

Harriett, however, could do no less. She is not able to 
think for herself, and her arrogance, her satisfaction with 
that trivial self is founded on this, the only moment of 
^self-assertion in the course of her life. She clings to the 
t>elief that her act, though it no longer apj)cars “ as it once 
did, uplifting, consoling, incorruptible," was one which if 
it had to be done again to-morrow, she would do. 

And Harriett was right. She was too stupid to depart 
in any way from conventional theory and deed. She was 
without strong emotions, or even strong instincts ; she 
was in fact of a cnrioii.sly low vitality- An affec'tionate 
daughter, she had a sentimental feeling for Robin, and she 
clung drearily to tlircc or four dreary women friends ~ 
she was in fact a dull, arrogant. " icily regular " woman 
who lived for sixty-eight years, and yet was never more 
than half alive. 

About this woman Miss Sinclair has written a book 
of singular beauty. Every word is chosen and fits 
like a stitch set in a piece of embroidery. Almost every 
word is of a fine silk and in harmony with those set before 
and after. Harriett herself is • not interesting, and not 
even Miss Sinclair's art can make her so. It is the writer’s 
presentation of this dull creature that holds the attention 
and holds it triumphantly. Nevertheless the book will 
probably not ax>peal to sentimentalists (and though these 
we have always with ns, it is a liopcful sign that they are 
less often in the high xilaccs), for it is too poignant an 
indictment of their point bf view, 

A beautiful little book, and some of the episodes nif:)st 
happily conceived. Wliat coul<J be more true to life than 
Harriett’s call on the Brailsfords, the people next door. 
She has waited seven years before calling, and she was 
nobody in that roomful ot keen, intellectual people ; 
nobody — nothing but an unnecessary little old lady who 
had come there uninvited." J’hat is the terrible truth. 
Harriett is one of the unnecessary jHioplc who, bringing 
nothing to the feast of life, may take nothing away. But 
she did not make herself, and " Only an infinite pity ..." 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


MY BALKAN LOG.* 

Doctor Johnston Abraham has .succeeded in doing a 
iifficult thing— he has written a war book in which the 
war is kept in the background, and in which there js not 
a, dull i^age. Already well known as the author of " The 
Surgeon's Log." Dr. Abraham needs no introduction. His 
account of the experiences of himself and his colleagues 
of the No. L British Red Cross Serbian Unit in the Balkans 
is one the most intere.sting rtarrativas I have ever had 
the good fortune to read. Imagine six doctors and twelve 
orderlies, with a Russian lady doctor and some unskiUed 

• f'Afy Balkan Log." By J. Johaaton Abraham, tsa* net. 
(Chepnian S: Hall.) 


assistants, attempting " to ruh a show nearly twice as 
large as the London Hospital " ; but, as the author says, 
in wiir one does impossible things. It was bad enough 
while they were dealing only with the flotsam and jetsam 
of the battle-field, but when the typhus scourge had them 
fairly in its grip, then indeed their case was a parlous 
one. 1 wish I had space in which to quote even a few of 
the incidents described : how many of the Serbian patients 
died rather than submit to operation ; how Austrian 
prisoner-patients were calmly allowed to starve to death by 
their attendants if the dot^tors did not keep their eyes 
everywhere ; how wonderful " 'J'he Little Red Woman " and 
Sister Rowntree were ; and how the Turkish Baba treated 
his patients with pills made of verses from the Koran 
written on jxq^er. It is a tale of heroism written with a 
modest unconsciousness of heroics, with a note of tragedy 
underlying even its most delightfully humorous passages. 
It is not too technical to be understood by the layman, 
but there is in it food for thought for those medical riicn 
who have the cause of mtMlicine at heart. 

F. I>. G. 


A YOUNG AMERICAN IN ENGLAND.* 

This book is the journal kept by Richard Henry Dana 
during his visits to England in 1875-6. and also to the 
Continent. He was a young man then, from Boston, and 
had graduated at Harvard. His father was the elder 
Richard Henry Dana, author of " Two Years Before the 
Mast," who was well known to many distinguisheil pcox^le 
in England. Thus, furnished with letters of introduction 
from his father, and a few more from Longfellow and 
James Russell Lowell, young Dana at once received a 
warm welcome over here. One of his first iuvitalion.s was 
to dine with Sir Robert Phillimore, who took him on the 
.same evening to a little party at the house, in Carlton 
House Terrace, of Lord and Lady Frederick Cavendish. 
Next he was invited to Spencer House, and the late Lord 
Spencer introduced him to Lonl and Lady Russell, with 
whom he spent .some pleasant days at Pembroke T.odge, in 
Richmond Park. Through the Cavendishes and Lytteltons 
he met Mr. Gladstone, and was invited to 23, Carlton 
House Terrace, ('ousequently, within a fortnight he had 
met, and been received on the most friendly terms by, 
some of the most notable people of fifty years ago. 

London society, of course, was still at that period a 
very restricted and select circle, more like one large family. 
Wealth, notoriety and artistic qualifications were not 
then a pass[X)rt to the inner citadel. But merit was, if 
liacked by letters of introduction in the case of a visitor 
from another country. Once received, young Dana was 
able to hold his own, for he evidently had an attractive 
personality and much ability. He had a distinguished 
career at college both as scholar and oarsman, and over 
here he at once made himself iiroficiont in English sports. 

There is something very pleasant in the way this young 
American was received as one of themselvc.s by these 
distinguished pHJOple. As T have said, society was then 
like one large family, and its members were much more 
.simple and unsophisticated than their successors of to-day. 
Thus on one occasion young Dana went w'ith Gladstone, 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, Lord and Lady Edward 
CavendiBh, and I..ady Lyttelton, to the old Prince of 
Wales's Theatre to sec Marie Wilton and Ellen Terry in 
" Money." " Going to the theatre, Mr. Gladstonj^/ode on 
the outside of the carriage to direct the driver.'' After 
the play, Gladstone walked home for exercise, and the 
ladies went back in a cab— all the party reassembling at 
Lady Frederick Cavendish's house for late evening tea." 

Dana's surprised and ingenuous comments on the haUts 
of English society make amusiiig 

country houses like Althorp, Where he found his luggag^ 
unpacked and his evening clbthee ready laid out ana^^ 
" hot water at hand." 

* " Hospitable Enxland in the Seventies/’ By 
Dana. 2 is. not. uobn Murray.) 
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A Thrilling Murdnr Starr 
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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 

NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH AND 
SPANISH THAT IS ATTRACTING 
MANY STUDENTS 

S}x:‘aking roccntly in J-oiuloii in connection with the . 
bicentenary of Moliere, M. Maurice Donnay, member of 
the Academic Fram^aise, said that if wt? were ever to 
secure the permaneTit peace of thc^ world it was necessary 
that nations should know each other. But, he added, 
“ the language (pieslion was a great drawback." 

The language question is a great drawback. There is 
no doubt about that. And an e(]ually great drawback 
is the somewhat clumsy and iininttTesting way in which 
Foreign i.anguagc's are so often taught in this country, 
and not in this country alone. 

The epithets " clumsy" and “ uninteresting" cannot 
be applif'd, however, to th(‘ new Pelman method of 
learning Fn'iich and Spanish that is attracting so many 
students at the jiresent time. 

By this mt'thod hundreds of men and women are 
learning L'icmkIi and Spanish liy corrt'spondence, and 
they all seem to agree that this is by far the cleverest, 
most inti'R'sting and most eifective method of mastering 
a Fort'igii Language that has ever been devised. 

Here an‘ a few extracts from h‘tters received froni" 
those who an? learning French or Spanish by this 
m(*ans : 

" I think your system quite xeonderfuiy — (P. 195.) 

*' The method is simply splendid. One's interest is 
never allowed to ffaf* and progress is tnade unconsciously 
and without effort."- (I). 174.) 

It would have lit ken me as many years to learn by 
any ordinary system as much as I have learnt in 
months by yottrs." — (P. 145.) 

“ I find the Course most interesting and free from any 
suspicion of drudgery." - { 1 . 114.) 

“ The Course in French has been a truly fruitful and 
a nim.it ing experience. Apart from the scientific plan 
of study, there have been delightful glimpses of a wide 
and varied literature, of a new world of character and 
interests." {O. 113.) 

“ 77 /c lessons are delightfully interesting. The Course 
is just splendid . IJ5.) 

"Having lived in .Argentina for some years before 
the war, I had an extensive Spanish vocabulary, hut, 
as is so often the case, my knowledge of the Grammar 
was defective. I have found your Course most in'- 
struetivc and interesting, and the system excellent, 
and a very great improvement on any other I have 
seen. The Guide to Pronunciation is very good." — 

( 5 . L. 103.) 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
method of learning Foreign Languages is that these 
languages are tauglit without using a word of English. 
You learn French in French and Spanish in Spanish. 
And yet the means employed are so simple and effective 
that you can work through the Course with the greatest 
ease and without a mistake, even if you do not know a 
word of French or Spanish to begin with. This new 
method of learning Foreign Languages is fuUy explained 
in two books, one entitled " How to Learn French " 
and the other " How to Learn Spanish." A copy of 
either of these books may be obtained, gratis and post 
free, by any reader who applies to-day (either by letter 
or in person) to the Pelman Institute (Modem Languages 
Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London 
WX.i. 
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It is remarkable to read that in 1875 people dined as 
late as 8.45 p.m.» and dropped their hnal g's in such words 
as ** talking and singing.'* One thought these two 
pecuKariiies came into being in the reign of Edward ¥ 11 . 
Apparently domestic servants were as trying forty-six 
years ago as now. At Lady Frederick Cavendish's house 
one day, the servant whose duty it was to replenish the 
fire was out, and as it was impossible to ask the footmen 
or maids to dd^so, Mr. Dana put on the coals for his hostess ; 
and at Althorp, Lord Charles Bruce and Dana had to work 
hard in marking out the tennis court, as it was not the 
duty of any of the gardeners or men servants to do the 
work, 1 think these are extreme cases, hut Mr. Dana's 
book remains an interesting comnitMitary on English life 
in the seventies. 

S. M. Ellis. 


• THE PROFITEERS* 

Mr. Oppenheim was on the threshold of a discovery 
when he first recognised the importance of pace in plot. 
The speed with which incident follows incident, and the 
e^t^th dexterity with which scene works into scene, go 
far towards explaining our pleasant sensation of having 
Ctnne in with a winner at the close of “ The I'rofiteers." 
The author does not encourage self-analysis in his char- 
acters, and with the movements of their minds, in so far 
M they are movements, he has small concern. Solely m 
weir actions he is interested ; the tale is not held up while 
they think. 

Mr. Oppenheim is too experienced a novelist to let us 
contemplate his plot apart from his people, if such a dis- 
tinction were not indeed only a little less foolish than that 
between the form and matter of a poem. But his constant 
care for what happens, as distinguished from what might 
have happened, serves to show where his affections lie. 
He has no time for nice distinctions. He wants a villain 
and he gets him in l*hipps, an unrelieved scoundrel. He 
wants 'a 'modern society girl, and he finds Sarah Baldwin, 
who drives a taxicab, and in her sjiare time is engaged 
to the Hon. Jimmy Wilshaw. The clearest impression that 
we have of Sarah is that, when first we meet her, " she 
ia attired in the smartest of garden-party frocks." (Mr. 
Oppenheim is at no pains to disguise his sex.) But such 
details* do not matter. Throughout we know enough 
aboift the people for the purposes of the story. When 
demands, as in the case of the two chief characters, 
the lines are drawn much* more carefully. 

John Wingate, an American millionaire, comes to London 
th^bt the directors of the British and Impenal Granaries, 
Utriited, who by their speculations are out to corner British 
wheat. The price of bread has soared to two shillings, 
'and pnblic opinion is fierce against the company. Win- 
gate has the support of l.ady Drcdlmgton, whose husjiand 
is on the Board. The two liave met in hospital in France, 
and are in love. By a senes of marvellous happenings, 
Phipps, Rees and Dredlingion fall into Wingate's power. 
He fprees them to sell at a price which brings the loaf 
down to seMpnpence, and leaves them bankrupt. 

Are the improbabilities too great ’> Not to put too 
tne a point upon the matter, Wingate makes use of kid- 
napping, false imprisoning and manslaughter to gain, his 
purpose. And he ends by marrying the countess. Yet, 
such is Mr, Oppenheim's persuasive skill and so ingenious 
are his explanations that our credulity stands the strain. 
Only when he makes a Scotland Yard detective connive 
In the hero's escape, through sympathy with his motives, 
do we waver. For the rest, we do not bother about im- 
probabilities which do not strike us at the time of reading. 
tn the phrase of Hurd, used in the early days of Spenserian 
CriticiOT <4 " Faerie Queen/' it is enough if the reader 

afin bs tuMght " to imagine the possibiUty of them." 

M. S. 

By E. FbilUpi QppMkheim. 6d. 


“LEST WE FOROBT.^* 


The second volume of Mr. Buchan's great ^listory of 
the War has now appeared. It is a splendid continuation 
of the temperately conceived, amazingly accurate and 
fascinatingly vivid narrative begun in its predecessor. 
Its story, although it concludes with the German attack 
on Verdun, is the story of 1915, and in the history of the* 
British Empire IQ15 will probably be regarded by a critical 
posterity as the most fateful year since that of Waterloo. 
For it was in IQT5 that we committed ourselves definitely 
to a strategic policy in the war which not only immeasur- 
ably complicated the Allied task until the Armistice, but 
the efiect of which has persisted — always perniciously — ^to 
this day, and will probably so persist for years to come. 
In the Staff manuals of the future will be pointed to* 
as an example of the evil wrought by that false strategy 
which fancies that an enemy can be beaten by any method 
other than that of defeating his main forces in the field. 
And, since the policy of a democracy is ultimately shap^ 
by the more or less instructed opinion of the great mass of 
its citizens, it is a lesson which cannot too earnestly be 
impressed upon the generation growing up to take over the 
privileges anil the duties of the British Commonwealth. 
The millennium is not yet come. 

Nineteen-fifteen saw the beginning and end of the 
attempt on the Dardanelles, it saw the beginning of the 
extravagantly expensive conquest of Mesopotamia, and it 
saw the inception of that vast internment camp for Allied 
forces — the Salonika expedition. It also saw the direct 
result of this scatter-brained dispersal of force— the in- 
ability of the French and British to relieve the pressure on. 
the Russians, and the utter failure of the ambitious Allied 
attack in the West in Scptemlier, 1915- Even to this day 
the seeds sown in 1915 bear their maleficent crop. We 
still suffer from the loss of prestige in Oriental eyes for 
which the Dardanelles was responsible, our Salonika 
expedition has left the Balkans in a state of exasperated 
instability, and our conquest of Mesopotamia has resulted 
in an entanglement and an expense of w*hich the British 
people would gladly be rid. Nineteen-fifteen iS a turning- 
point in our history. 

Mr. Buchan handles it with that combination of magnifi- 
cent synthesis and subtle analysis which is characteristic of 
his historical work. His study of the Dardanelles campaign 
is the most valuable that has been written, although, 
curiously, in his r6sum6 of its antecedent history he omits 
any reference to the projected and abandoned attempt 
upon the Straits by the Balkan Powers when the Bulgarians 
were stalemated at Chataldja at the end of 1912. This still- 
born project was the origin of the Greek refusal to co- 
operate with us in 1915. Mr. Buchan seems to think that 
there was the faintest possible chance of success— there 
certainly was not more — but neither he (ready as ho is to 
give credit for the good intentions of the High Command) 
nor anyone else can frame a satisfactory excuse lor 
attacking the peninsula at its tip. 

His description of the landing, like all his descriptive 
passages, is splendidly done : 


" Slowly and very quietly the boats and destroyers steal 
towaids the land. A httle before five an enemy's searchlight 
flares out. The boats are now in shallow water under the Gaba 
Tepe cliffs, and the men are leaping ashore. Then comes a blase 
of rifle fire from the Turkish trenches on the beach, and the 
first-comers charge them with the bajronet. The whole did 
seems to leap into light, for everywhere trenches and cavema 
have been dug in the slopes. . . . The first Australians do not 
linger. T^ey carry the hnes on the* beach with cold stesl, and 
find themselves looking up at a steep did a hundred f^ hi^. 
In open order they dive into the scrub, and mrhmDld M 
loose ydlow rocks. ... He who knows the iEgean in AptU uriU 
remember the rovdation of those fringed sea walls Vm 
brown slopes. From a distance they look as aiM m the 
desert, but when the traveller draws near he finds U ^perudlio 
of curious and beautifiil fiowecs-- 4 ii 5 « 0 o^ g*»pe 
rock rose, asphodel and amaryllis. this rock-gawnii the 

• " A History of the Greet War.'' ' Voh W. By 
In four volumes, each 250. ^et. (Nelson.)--- 
Army, I9i4<*t9i7/' *By MeJor-denijMl w Alftyd 
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AuietndiiilMi UStkCtt amons xne jpurple cistuB and the matted 
lereepers a'nd the thickets of tnyrae. They have left their packs 
at tne foot« and scale the bluna like chamois. It is an achieve- 
ment to rank with 'Wolfe's escalade of the Heights of 
Abraham. . • 

And here is the epilogue to the tragedy, the last words 
on that military miracle of the Evacuation : 

Across the ribbop of the Dardanelles, nn the gieen plain of 
Troy, the most famous of the wars of the ancient ^orld had been 
fought. The European shores had now become a no less classic 
ground of arms. If the banks of Scamander had seen men slrivi* 
desperately with fate, so had the slopes of Achi Baba and the 
loud beaches of Helles. Had the fashion endure*! of linking the 
strife of mankind with gods, what strange myth would not have 
sprung from the rescue of British troojis in the teeth of winter 
gales and uncertain seas I It would have been lumoured. as at 
Troy, that Poseidon had done battle for his children.'* 

That other great military event of 1015— the drive 
against Russia which hung her out uf Pulaiul and so nearly 
threatened to annihilate her armies, is treated with a 
clarity, a breadth of vision, a grasp of detail which makes 
one consistent epic of the story. Never before has it been 
so comprehensibly told for the English reader, and as never 
before can the reader appreciate the cool-hcadcd fortitude 
of the Russian generals extricating their armies from 
impossible jxisition after impossilile position. Mr. Buchan, 
exercising upon the Germans a critical faculty which 
perhaps he somewhat restrains in dealing with our own 
operations, makes it clear why and liow they failed, as 
later on he makes it clear why they failed at \'erdun. The 
German machine in I9i5'w«as ponderously’ slow. Germany's 
“ method of war.” he says, ” seemed to have been designed 
for elderly group commanders, highly trained, aided by a 
superb equipment, but without the hres of genius or 
youth.” All the belligerents .suffered from elderly com- 
manders, but one of the lessons of 1915 is to see that fiilure 
commanders, whatever their age, arc at lca.st ” lughly 
trained.” 

To the British public, the account of that Battle of boos, 
where for the first time the cost of w^ar w’as brought liome 
tto the nation at large, will probably bt* the most intere.sting 
part of the book. Again, Mr. Buchan’s study of it is the 
clearest, most vivid and most comprehensible that has yet 
appeared. He does not attempt to hide the faef that the 
failure of the gallant First Army to achieve anything at all 
of imiwtance was entirely du^ to the withholding of 
reserves by G.H.Q. and to the untrained nature of those 
reserves when, too late for juiything except useless sacrifice, 
they were at last thrown into the battle. But his con- 
clusion ” that the superb drive and devotion of the troops 
of attack were frittered away by a certain fumbling and 
confusion in the mind of Headquarters” is exet’ssively 
tactful. Loos w'ill be, for the military historian of the 
future, a standing example of how not to fight an offensive 
battle. It is impossible to avoid the reflection, w'hen 
reading Mr. Buchan's account, that his vividly told and 
substantially accurate story w’ould have been of greater 
and more patriotic value if he had driven home the lesson 
which obviously was patent to him. 

But Mr. Buchan evidently refrains of .-^ct purpose from 
outspoken attack* and he is entitled to gratitude lor what 
he gives us — the finest history of the war that has yet 
appeared. 

Major-General Knox's two volumes, ” With the Russian 
Army* X9i4-i9i7,” present the first authoritative account 
by a British eye-witness of the war from the Russian side. 
As British Military Attach4 he was in an exceptional 
position to observe all that went on, both at the front and 
^at the hsLCjL of the front, and he made full use of his u])por- 
'tunities. In our subsequent disgust with Russia we have 
too'^readily forgotten the unselfish heroism of those Russian 
attnies which* almost weaponless, attacked again and again 
with no other purpose than to relieve their Allies in the 
West. Major-General Knox’s book is not only an historical 
docummt of the highest value* it is a most interesting 
day-to^ay story of his experiences with those armies which 
never )iost their offensive spirit until the inept bureaucracy 
bbUndi them had exasperated the Russian Empire into 
Particularly hsiUiant is his vivid description of 
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A new series of Novels, En^^lish 
and Continental (in translation), 
linked together by the common bond 
of Freshness and Originality, and 
issued at the uniform price of 
SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


C. No, I is now ready. Others will follow 
at the rate of one every fourteen days 
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the Rev'oliition, which he witne^.sed at Petrograd, and the 
ensuing demoralisation not only of the army but of the 
state. Tlie tragic irony which waits on the naive illusions 
of visionaries who see the world as they want it to be and 
not as it i.s, was never more cruelly manifest than in this 
scrupulously temperate record of events. It is a lesson 
in the instability of our civilisation. 

Another valuable aide-memoire is “ The Riddle of the 
Rhine, *' a somew'hat ambiguous title under which Major 
Lcfebure introduces a most important study of chemical 
warfare, as practised in the Clreat W ar and as foreshadowed 
in the future. “ Chemical warfart', ' lie says, " is the 
point faihle in world disarmament,” and he proceeds to 
make it unjileasantly obvious that poison-gas has 
practically superseded high explosive, aiul that the 
provision of poison-gas is bound up with the chemical 
industry of wdiich tiermany i.s ri‘gaiiiing the monoj)oly. 
The nation which invents a now' variety’ of gas, against 
which existing masks are irieflicient, holds in its liand a 
potential military victor\' over all comers- whether or not 
it possesses the normal ecjiiipmeiit of an army. It is to 
be hoped that the danger from the German chemical 
factories is not so real as the author makes a case for but 
the world was surprised in April, i<)i 3 . l)v the hrst use of 
poison-gas in defiance of a solemn convention. Let us not 
forget that diabolical success and run the risk of a second 
8urpri.se which w'onld be infinitely more disastrous. 
Monopoly of a superior w'eapon is a dangerous temptation 
to unrcgcncrate man. If Major l.efeburc’s advice is taken, 
that monopoly will not be left to Germany. 

F. liRITTEN At'STl.V. 


GOOD COMPANY/ 

The haphazard wanderings of a little company of good 
chums through highway.s and by-ways of Englaml : Ihr 
inns they found, the people thf?y met, the songs they sang, 
the sights they saw' : of such fancie.s and fragilities is this 
book compo.sed. But let no intending reader be prevented 
from carrying out his good purpose by the idea that it is 
one of those pretty volumes of mild travel and weak 
philosophising w'hich are the fruit of immature thought and 
poor observation, w herein romance i.s forced ujxin us and the 
author seems to call notice to the deliberate imsophisticatioii 
of his writing : of them we have nothing to say in praise. 
** Penny Royal ' is robust, rollicking, w'ise. foolish with the 
right kind of fooling, fanciful, practical, anecdotal, and, 
after we have .said our say of adjectives, alxjve all beautiful. 

Even so, a difficult book to describe w'ithout making 
lengthy quotations, since it has neither story nor plot, but 
is just a go-a.s-you-j)lease record of happiness, with no set 
form ; wherein the auihoi may suddenly bring his j'eader 
into close touch with mystery and rmitters of infinite 
moment, or may with ecpial abrii])tness buttonhole him and 
poke barefaced fun at him ; or, again, may take his arm in 
irresistible friendliness and drag him oti to a huge talk 
about any subject in the visible and invisible universe that 
chances to crop up. Ver\^ few authors can do this aimless, 
discursive musing and chatter well, and we are quite willing 
to admit that inconsequence does not av>peal to every 
reader ; but the select crowd (they will be a crowed, w'c feel 
sure, and will certainly be select) who icafl this book with 
the real x>leasure and sympathy ami good-fellowship that 
has been the portion of the present critic will want to 
shake hands with Mr. Morton and thank him for his skill, 
for his gift of laughter and light-hearted ness, for his 
genuinely delightful philosophy. To t)e one of the little 
company of travellers — ^who were essayists and poets on 
holiday,, as far as may be gathered — would be a memor- 
able ex^rience: and, so far from the record being puie 
imagination, as some might think, we have treasured the 

* " Penny Royal." By J. R. Morton. 6s. 6d. net. (Philip 

AUan.) 


recollections of wanderings not so very dissimilar, and can 
well believe that everytlung happene l as it is sot down. 

" Life is a miracle and a constant joy," says the author 
in almost his concluding sentence ; and that is the under- 
tone running tlirough all the seriousness, all the hilarity. 
But it must bo the life of the open air and the hills and 
vales, not the life of offices and workshops, though we 
perceive that, beyond the author's contempt for the town, 
he rtx'.ogniscs that somebody must do the “ grind." And, 
according to the sad conimcnts w'hich came when one 
member of the party announced his marriage, it must be 
the bachelor’s life. Of that i>oiut, much might be written 
without arriving at any decision ; so w'e will leave it, 
echoing the sentiments of the final chapter : " God willing, 
publishers permitting, your indulgence continuing, we 
shall meet again," We hope so, sincerely ; our indulgence 
is sure for so welcome a visitor. 

W. L. R. 


SCANDINAVIAN FICTION/ 

Scandinavian authors seem to have a jicculiar tendency 
to w'rite serial stories. Not the serial in our sense of daily' 
or weekly' insl.ilments, but serials on a large seale - yearly' 
novels, often running into heav'en know's how many 
volumes, each picking up the threads of the previous one 
and continuing the web. From the point of view of the 
literary critu this is of course an e.xcellenl method ; it 
saves so much work w'hen one is able to follow' an author's 
production in, so to say', one large tapestry. Ihit only' a 
genius can permit himself to employ such a method, only 
a genius can show' us perennially the same little group of 
characters, often in the same milieu, without w'caiyiug us 
to death and, at the same time, forming a hard shell round 
his ow'n faculties which must ultimately prevent him from 
creating anything but marionettes. 'I'liiis — thougli in 
fairness to the author w'c must state that " The Miracles 
of Clara van Haag " is only the second volume of Mr. 
Johannes Buchholt// Fgholm novels -we lind ourselves 
on< e more as spectators of the life drama of Mr. Fgholm, 
genius, lay' preacher, inventor of the hrsl turbine, photo- 
grapher, and, first and last -mad. l^'ni Clara v'an Haag, 
w'ifc of a high eiistonis olficial, returns to Denmark after 
many' vears of foreign travel to settle dow'n in the small 
town Rnarresbv. She finds that her servant Hedvig is 
the claiighler of her former boy-lover Fgholm, now a 
local photographer in poor circmustaiu es. As l*'ru Clara 
married van Haag Heaven-knows-wliy', and still clicrishes 
in her heart the memory' of Fgholm, .she sliow'ers all tlic 
generosity of lier ardent soul over the ICgholm family, in 
devious way's putting its varicnis members on tlicir feet. 
The story as a w'liole is not quite convincing as a slice of 
modern life, but it is full of charming and whimsical little 
pictures, often finely humorous and bracing as the .salt sea 
air that blow's through Knarresl)y’s little streets. 

Kniit Hamsun's " Wanderers " originally' appeared in 
N'orwegian as two separate novels under the titles " Hncicr 
the Autumn Star" and "A Wanderer Plays with Muted 
Strings." And as the latter is a sequel to the former, this 
probably explains why in the English edition the two 
novels are published in one volume. There is such a 
peculiar and definite chasm between the two parts of this 
book that the reader’s curio.sity is aroused as to what 
hapj>ened to the author ])ersonally during the period that 
elapsed between the writing of them. In the first part, 
which the translator has given the title " Autumn/’ we 
meet Hamsun as we know him from his books " Pan " and 
" Victoria," the man who knows himself as part of nature, 
and nature as a constituent of himself, who /eels with the 
spiders, the forest and flowers, who has experienced the 
univeric as an entity. And yet it is a different Hamsun, 

* "The Miracles of Clara van Haag." By Johannes 
Buchholtz. 88. 6d. (Gyldendal.) — " Wanderers." By Knut 
Hamsun. Bs. 6d. (Gyldendal.) 
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The raw and unrestrained subjectivity which, in “ Pan " 
and " Victoria/* so often sticks forth its cloven hoof in the 
midst of the tenderest passages of love for man and nature, 
is toned down in Wanderers," a])])ears as a sensitive 
background of understanding and syin])athy with luiman 
frailty and confusion. 'J'hc key-note in tl»c character of 
the wandering labourer Knut iVxlersen (the author’s own 
name, is Knut I’edcrsen liamsiin) is love and gentleness. 
And above all else he loves lie does not merely 

fall in love with women as is the way of coinnifin mortals: 
his heart is aflame with an almost sacrerl lire where.ver ami 
whenever he meets them, be they oh I or young, mistress 
or maid, pure or guilty; and his love is in every case tjver- 
lasting and deliciously whimsical. 

In the sct'oiid part, " With MnttMl Strings,” vve (dine 
back to the same scenes and the same ])eo])le after a lapse 
of some five or six years. Knnt JNslersen is still the 
eternal lover, but a new note has erejit in Ik;1\v<*(mi the 
lines, a certain lialf-veiled garrnlons interest in the luHty 
meannesses of mankind, a sliglit forelioding of apyiroat liing 
old age ill the author, which we found in full llonrish in 
Mr. Ilanisim’s last novel. ” 'J'he Women at llu‘ I*nin]>.” 
lint evi'ii a genius is subject t(» tiu* tootli of age, and t'ven 
in advanced a.ge Mr. Ilamsim remains a genius. 

The translator, Mr. W. W. Worslci. M. A., has fnllilled 
his very diliic nil task with consideralile ahilit\-, but an 
(K:casional foot-note to t‘X])lain \aiions untran.-^dated 
Xorw'egian words and expn'ssions. Ilu‘ meaning of which 
wt: cannot alwavs guess from the context of tlie senltaieo 
in which tliey occur, wonl<] have lavn helpful to llie llnti.sh 
reader. 


Kowj am* Klnm.v. 


ROBERT LYND’S ESSAYS* 

ICs.sayi^its arc not, and never have b<*en, so ydentitnl as 
poets ; partly, perhaps, because no man can write essays 
that matter until lie lias lived, and li\e(l long enough to 
have seen a good deal of life and to liave learned at h'ast 
a little W'isdorn from jiersonal (‘xperiences. 'Die ]>oet may 
begin early and rely on imagination and fancy, but the 
essayist can no more do his work without facts than a gipsy 
can light fiis tire until he has been about 1o gatlier sticks 
for it. Kxfjnisite poems have been fashioned of dreams and 
beautiful phrases, but your essay ca.n be no such airy 
nothing ; it must have a jiliilosophy of some sort, must 
h.'iv'C a point of view and something to say, as w'ell as some 
charm in the saying of it, or it will be as inetfectual as an 
empty lamp. 

Mr. J.ynd has all these qualities of the true essayist, 
and add.s to them a quaint, genial himiour and a. delicate 
fantasy that no good essayist should lack, but some do. 
If lie has ever written a lighter, more whimsical, volume 
than " The Plcasure.s of Tgnorance,” 1 have not coim* 
across it. A very miscellaneous colleclion, it ranges from 
.such a delightfully reali.stic and imaginative sketch as 
" The Herring Fleet*" to a frivolous dissertation of ” New 
Year Prophecies " ; from shrew'dly observant natun^ 
.studies, such as that on ** May." or ” Tlie Hum of In.secls," 
to an ironical discourse on ” Virtue,” or ainii.sing revela- 
tions of the trials of ” The Petting Man " and ” The 
Intellectual Side of Horse- Kacing." Mr. Lyiul has the 
gift of writing on anything and getting interest and enter- 
tainment out of it. You anticipate frivolity in ” 'fhe 
Morals of Beans," and find him in one of his graver, more 
significant inorKls, and everywhere he has tlie art of taking 
you by surprise with some happy turn of a sentence, some 
illuminating thought, some new' aspect of an old truth, 
some provocative theory that delights you either by its 
vision and insight or by its sheer ingenious perversity. 

There is so much one would like to quote that the very 
plenty is embarrassing ; and no two or three extracts would 

* " The Pleasures of Ignorance." By Kobert Lynd. 7s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 
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give any adequate idea of the book'fi riotou% diversity, so 
I shall content myself with urging all and sundry to read 
the whole thing, for it is worth reading. For all their 

wide differences in 



theme and treat- 
ment, the essays are 
bound t?ach to each 
by Iheir writer’s in- 
dividuality. It is 
a little book of wit 
and wisdom that 
never goes far from 
everyday affairs ; is 
by turns flippant 
and profoundly 
serious; s y ni - 
p a t h e t i c a n d 
sati ritual ; pictorial 
and didat'tic - the 
book of a mail who 
has felt the sense of 
tears in in o r t a 1 


things, and loves his fellow's even while he laughs at 


them. J am so taken wnth it that T would like to have 
, written it myself, and next to that would like to read 
mother from the same hand. 


F. M. I,. 


THE GREAT GLORIANA* 

• ■ 4 - 

One of the best proofs that the historic sense of the 
nation, if it ever had any, has given place to something 
else — commerce or travel or amusement, whatever it i.s — 
lies in the comparative indifference of Englishmen to-day 
about the memory of ^ueen Elizabeth. l*art of the reason 
consists in the clumsy methods of some of the eulogists 
of the Tudors. In other words, Froude overdid it, and a 
man who glorified Henry VIII at any cost could hardly 
do the family a greater di.sservice than bestow the same 
treatment on Henry's greatest daughter. Kingsley’s way 
was the less disreputable of the two, for he clid at least 
write a popular epic of the Elizabethan era which has in 
It the elements of great romance, and romance is always 
the more acceptable when it refuses to pass its history. 
Mr. Chamberlin has no need of j^retence or prev^arication, 
md he adds to the freshness of the New World view on 
Old World history something of the thoroughness and 
earnestness that made an immortal of his countryman. 
Motley. Motley would never have made whole chapters 
of medical rei>orts, as Mr. Chamberiin docs, but then our 
author, as a man of legal ami journalistic experience, knows 
what is demanded in tlic kind controversy he is waging, 
or rather in the kind of judgment by which he hopes to 
dispose of uncertainty for ever. He has been eight years 
engaged upon the task, and he shames our men of re.search 
by the wealth of new and authentic material he has 
amassed. By investigation among the archives of Hatheid 
and Spain, Denmark and Sweden, he has obtained material 
enough to revolutiontse our thoughts concerning Queen Bess, 
and one may fairly doubt if so monumental a contribution 
has been made to English history by any American scholar 
since Dr. Wallace published in The Times years ago the 
result of his inquiries into the Southwark period of the life 
of Shakespeare. Clearly oyr home investigators will have 
to look to their laurels. 

By way of clearing the ground, Mr. ('hamberlin show's 
that of the fifty-three authorities to whom we usually look 
fpr light on Elizabeth and her times, only eleven have ever 
Resented any of the nineteen sources available for the 
defence of her character, and of these eleven only one has 
cited as many as five. This one, Miss Strickland, is natur- 
'dliy a ciiaiiipion of her sex; and the next best is the 
; .^tbolic historian, Lingard, who is coming more and more 
his own as a man of diligence and learning, singularly 

" TJic Frivate Character of Queen Elisabeth.*' By 
Cliamberlin. ids. (John Lane.) 


alive to sources we too often think a modem monopoly; 
and capable of a dispassionate condemnation of men, like ^ 
Becket, whom he might be supposed to belaud by the mere 
force of Catholic hero-worship and tradition. Of the 
moderns, the one that Mr. Chamberlin quotes with most 
approval is Mr. Algernon Cecil —his ** Life of Robert Cecil ** 
— and the late Major Martin Hume; then, after him, 
Richard Congreve the positivist, and Professor Beesly. It 
would be derogation to any of these men to class them with 
a pseudo-historian like Froude, wiioni our public regard as 
par excellence the 'rudor apologist and expert. And Mr. 
Chamberlin is well within his rights in quoting as a char- 
acteristic gem of Froudian iwycho-analysis a sentence like 
this ; “It was a cruel fortune which imposed on Henry VI II 
in addition to his other burdens, the labour, to him so 
arduous, of finding heirs to strengthen the succession.*’ 

What is Mr. Chamberlin's task ? Simply to show that 
the accusations of loose conduct which have l>ecn so rife 
against Elizabeth had no foundation in the first-hand 
evidence of the time, and that, even if there were support 
for what he conceives to be the inventions of her enemies, 
her moral character is protected by her j>hysical incapatity. 

It is a devil s advocate sort of plea, perhaps, and lays bare 
an ugly conv^erse proposition against all men and women 
of the past wdio w'ere kiiow'n to be liealthy and full-blooded. 
But. such as it is, Mr. Chamberliu bac^ks his defence with 
an array of intimate and exjiert testimony that is little 
short of amazing. He shows by a lifetime-chart drawai 
up by Sir Arthur Leigh, the eminent pathologist, that 
after the age of fourteen Elizabeth had hardly a year 
without serious ill-health, certainly until the years from 
fifty-five to sixty-tw'o; and then that, in the last eight 
year.;, she relapsed into a succe.ssion of illnesses wiiich 
carried her off at seventy. Her ailments w'cre of great and 
bewildering variety, but mainly indicative of bodily debility 
and functional disorders, possibly arising from her father's 
licentious habits. Hut the evidence is clear that in refu.sing 
so many suitors she w'as fulfilling the law of her ow'n being, 
and that if she flirted with any of her courtiers, coquetry ’ 
w'ent no further. One familiar circumstantial statement 
is that the evidence against the Queen and Dudley is 
contained in dispatches at Simancas, but Mr. Chamberlin 
says that at Simancas there is notliing of the kind. He is 
one of the very few* writers on the periocl who recognise 
that the physical defects which handicapi)ed Elizabeth 
had their counterpart in the afflictions of her sister Mary. 
But he does not note, so far as one can find, how Elizabeth's 
surprising recovery of health dated from the death of 
Mary Stuart. Tliis is not a sentimental age, but the old- 
folk tradition of tliis country is to pity the Queen of Scots, 
as Johnson did, and admire the talents of Elizabeth for 
want of any claim to our affections. She is as destitute of 
charm or atmosphere as her sister or her brother, and of 
the whole of the Tudors we may fairly say that they had 
gifts and excuses but no endearments. This does not 
impair our indebtedness to Mr. Chamberlin for a remark- 
able and loyal piece of pleading in defence of a figure 
whom Ke pities as a woman but greatly admires and 
celebrates as a patriot and a queen. 

J. P. COLUNS. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH-BUCKRAM 
EMPEROR* 

During the seventeen years he spent in the aides*df« 
camp department at the Hof burg, in which time Francis 
Joseph shook hands* with him once only, . Baron von 
Margutti seems to have made it hxA business to act as; 
Boswell to the Johnson of the Empwor. He noted |$Dwii 
immediately every conversation he had vdth hj.8 imperial 
and apostolic master; while he pump^ diplomats, 
generals, ecclesiastics, jurists, physicians and tutors fot; 
information about the Emperor himself, the 

•"The Emperor Francis Joseph and HiSvT^ 
Lieut-General Albert Baron von Margutti* 6,V^O. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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Elizabeth, the Crown Prince Rudolph, the Archduke 
FranciB Ferdinand, and the Archduke subsequently 
Eilfperor — Charles. The fruits of this assifluity, as 

, igarnered in the Baron's book, "The Kniperor hYancis 
Joseph and His Times," must be admitted to be piquant 
:and appetising; the more so because the chronicler, 
reversing the part of Balaam, sets out to bless his hero 
and ends by cursing him. He tells ns that the Kniperor 
;admired the Kaiser for his sense of family affection ; yet 
he has to confess that such admiration came with but an 
odd grace from a monarch who, after allowing his wife 
“to be estranged from him and his only son to tread the 
road to ruin, conferred a valued order on llu* Mexican 
President wlio had heljied to kill his brother, the ill-fated 
Maximilian.’ He is never tired of praising tlie F.inperor 
as the Apostle of Peace, and he assures us on reliable 
authority that he absolutely and wholly disapproved of 
the ultimatum to Serliia. : yet he admits, witlmut an 
attempt at explanation, that Francis Joseph deliberately 
let loose the dogs of war. He exjiatiatos on the Finperor’s 
humanity and kindness of heart ; yet he not only relates 
anecdotes wdiich controvert this view, but inf(»rins us 
that his master hailed with a sense of relief the assassination 
of his nephew and his nephew’s wife. He* insists that 
no one ever succeeded in imposing liis o]iimoii upon the 
‘Sovereign in the slightest degree ; yet he quotes instance 
after instance to show tliat this Sovereign was entirelv at 
the mercy of his cliplomatisls and his gcMierals. He 
*eTnphasises the fact that the KmjHMor a (ierniaii first 
cind foremost disliked the Hungarians and always found 
it an effort to go to Budapest ; yet the only explanation 
he ca.n give of the fatal hegemon v of the Magyars during 
lYancis Jo-iepli's reign is that the King of Hungary was 
afraid of the Hungarians. The pii tun* indee<l wliich 
Baron von Margntti paints of the Austrian Eni])eror is 
that of a ruler wlio, content to h?t slce|iing dogs lie. escaped 
Irom ]ioIitical realitie-; by steeping himself in the routine 
i\'ork of a buream'rat and founded his whole system <»f 
•statecraft on the “ Dualistic Compromise ” of and 

on the alliances with Clcrmaiiy. On the details of ('onrt 
and official etiquette, tin the fashions of uniforms and tlic 
minutisc of State banquets, on the punctual discharge 
indeed of all the tedious and utterly imimportaut duties 
of cereunomal royalty, TYancis Joseph was apparentlv an 
acknowledged authority ; but of real kingship, tiiat is to 
say of sound political insight and bold and comprehensive 
political action, he seems to have been totally devoid. 
It is one of the ironies of historv that a ruler so 
mediocre, so calloused, so timid and so age-woni should 
liave had it in his power to shut tlic gates of morcy on 
mankind. He shut them, it is probably true, at the 
bidding of his friend and ally, Kaiser Wilhelm ; for to the 
alliance with Germany, the key-stone of his foreign policy, 
he clung with the desperate tenacity of a monarch who 
had been crushed by Germany’s power. Not even tlic 
astute diplomacy of King Edward \’'H, who according to 
Baron von Margutti tempted him with the bribe of Serbia, 
could detach Francis Joseph from liis pact with Prussia. 

Ll:\vis Br.TTANV. 


THE MUSE HERSELF.* 

A reviewer meets a difficulty in writing of Mr. Shanks’s 
new poems. He is tempted to say, quite simply and 
truthfully, that " The Island of Youth " is very plainly 
the best book written by this poet, and fulfils tlie promise 
of " The Queen of China," published two years ago ; and 
he is tempted to support this by quoting freely, ^’ct such 
a mbthod would be both easy ami inadequate ; a reviewer 
with a sense of poetry, and a sense of honour, is bound to 
say much more, even while saying so much ; he is bound, 
for instance, to say that " The Island of Youth " not 
only fulfils promises, but enlarges them and makes a 

" The^ Island of Youth, and Other Poems." By Edward 
Sharks js. * (CoUins.) — ** Seeds of Time." By John Drink- 
WatiW* 3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


SELWYN & BLOUNT. Ltd. 


Cheap Cditione 


Each in Crown 8vo, Cloth. Coloured Picture Jackets. 

3/6 net 

JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE 

By CoNCORPiA INIerrei.. 

“ Mi-rri’l writts witli frpshiifss and enthusla.^nx."-- 

Globe 

PASSION’S QUEST By Vera Loviru. 

“ ■ Quest ' h.'is ;ill tlio n*^r.e'*s:ii v iiimv.ltrnis c.)( a seller 

1.011M Im- .1 Iwltei toiii( W'lykly Di'ipatch 

. And other Stories of the Post end 

Bv jui.Ks T.EMArniE. Translated bv “Penguin" 
\V. Evans). 
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By Aunolt) Palmer. 
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CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD 
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(r.\KiUNER and illustrations in Collotype from un- 
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fresh promise. Again, the excellent qualities of *' The 
Queen of China ** were diffused rather than concentrated ; 
the play of that title showed beauty, but beauty wanting 
intensity ; while the new volume suggests no mere diflusion 
of qualities in gentle heat. Almost any one of the new 
poems is a fully representative ywem, with llie full virtue 
of the poet distilled into its few or many lines ; there is 
more weight in the best of the new than in llie best of the 
old, and so far as the longest ])oein of the j^reseni volume 
is concerned, it is infinitely finer than the unci|ual earlier 
play. 

There is another preliminary, namely, that the new book 
develops a striking feature of its predecessor in the ex- 
pression of personality through a luminous glow like that 
of the rock-pool of the first poem in this volunn*. 'Fhe 
luminous glow is everywhere in the book, and personality 
is discernible within it, here dark('r. here brighter, as the 
rocks that sleep beneath a lapping tide, in so many s]M)1s 
of the western coast. Candour, tnithfulness. simplicity, 
and a pas.sion for tlu? common beauty and the rartn' beauty 
— these are the names of scmie of the rocks tliat wrinkle 
the clear check of the water; l>ul tlie tide itself, if I may 
still speak in an image, is niovt'd by that strong mistress 
of tides, Imagination. 

The poem jnsl referred to, “ The Kock Pool.’* is an 
illustration of the whole beauty which Mr. Shanks now 
touches with so sure and easy a hand- without the des- 
peration of assault and without the fumblings of timidity : 

V'et lovely in ra]»tivity slu* lies, 
lolled with soft tolnurs. where the waving weed 
Moves gently ami tiisclosi's to our eves 
Hlurred, shining veins of rock and lucent shells 
I’nder the light-shot water ; and here rept»se 
Small quiet tish and dimly-glowing bells 
Of sleeping sea-anemones that close 
Their tender fronds . . 

There is, you perceive, no immobility in this quietness, 
but the movement of tin* returning wave itself ; and this 
water-movement is felt in many another jiage of the 
volume : 

" And many another night 
That melts in darkness on the narrow (piays 
And ch.'inges every colour and every lone 
And soothes the water to a softer ease, 

When under constellations coklly Iniglit 
The homeward sailors sing their w’ay to bed 

and loveliest of all in an image from the narrative poem 
which gives its title to the volume : 

“ There is in maidenhood a subtle stremgth 
Reserved, as if a rift in mountains tall 
Should catch the waters of a hasty spring 
And hold them peaceful in her lap r»f stone; 

One moment, while the sky and leaning flowers 
Are mirrored in the flr.rxls and make them lovely. . . 

This narrative relates the seclusion of Achilles at Scyros 
and his discovery b}" a stratagem rif Plysses ; in a few 
hundred lines of blank verse the story is not so mncir told 
as presented, telling itself by picture, music, image, move- 
ment. Many years ago Mr. Bridges wrote a beautiful 
play on the same theme, and tins poem of Mr. Shanks’s 
is worthy of prai.se by those wdio admire the work of the 
Poet Laur *atc. 

It is harder still to write of Mr. John I )rinkw^ater’s 
" Seeds of Time,'’ for his work, in whatever medium, is 
so capable in form, and so copious, that a lu^athenish vain 
rej>etition seems to be the only resource for a critic. But 
a few weeks ago there came ' Oliver Cromwxll,” a play 
which (jis I have alreatly remarked in these columns) 
is admirable even if, i>erhaps, not quite so admirable as 
that stage masterpiece. ” Abraham lancoln.” Mr. Drink- 
water has the energy which he needs for the service of 
his other gifts, and he is able to follow lyrics witli drama, 
and drama with lyrics again, in the luckiest profusion. 
The new book has a poem which 1 like better than any- 
thing else he has written : 

** I-ong time in some forgotten churchyard earth of Warwick- 
shire, 

My fathers in their generations lie beyond desire, 


And nothing breaks the rest, I know, of John Drinkwater 
now, 

Who left in sixteen -seventy his roan team at plough. 

•* And James, son of John, is there, a mighty ploughman too,. 
Skilled he was at thatching and the barleycorn brew, 

And he bsicl a heart-load of sorrow in his day. 

But ten score of years ago he put it away. . . 

And lias he written anything more winning than : 

“ Myself T do but find 
An ashen mind. 

While others greeting me 
Are tlaiiies, 1 see. 

Yet they, alone, lament 
Flames that are spent, 

Kemembcring with shame 
My crystal flame . . . 

Hereafter then lil be 
A flame to me." 

The eager and glnttonbn.s race of anthologists will btr 
hot upon those forty-odd new potutjs of Mr. Drinkwalcr’s. 

John Kkklman. 


DOSTOYEVSKY.* 

Dives of great men all remind iis that there are good' 
biographies and bad biographies. Dther things (as most 
people innst have noticed) are ( apable a. similar division. 
But biographies can also be divi<lcd into good biographies 
and filial bi(.)graphies ; and the difference between this 
divisiem and the former is less than >'ou might think. The- 
present volume is a filial biography — a very filial biograi^hy. 
It is written by the novelist’s daughter, I.yubov in J’rench. 
Aimee and t]u‘ title page uses that form in an otld com- 
bination of feminine French Christian name and masculine 
Russian (or Polish) surname. A Life of i Dostoyevsky 
by his dauglUtT promises nmisnal interest ; but there is 
only a limited fnifilmtuil here. It is an iniatuated book. 
It tells us a number of unintert;sting and even imaginary 
things, and it conceals or nieliorises a number of interesting 
things. Surely the time* for a sophisticateil Life of 
Dostoyevsky has long gone by ! 

The Tno-*t irritating tiling in the book is the author’s 
anti-Kussian mania, w'hich constrains hc;r to present the 
great novelist as a man personally and artistically non- 
Russian. < )f course, we need .scarcely say that she proves 
him to be the most nobly born and nobly descended aristo- 
crat possible. There was, she wtnild have you believe, 
not only nothing Russian, but nothing plebeian or bour- 
geois alMuil the author of " Door Folk," 'I'o describe her 
great father’s ancestry she goes back to the mythit:al 
Norsemen who traded with By/antiiirn, and then, coming 
with great rapidity to mediieval Europe, she writes thus : 

" My father’s ancestors were natives of the (iovcriiment 
of Minsk, w'here, not far from Pinsk, there is still a place called 
Dostoyeve, the ancient domain of my fatln r's family." 

Really, it is like trying to magnify the greatness of 
Charles Dickens by asserting that he was descended from 
Richard 111 with a later admixture of Stuart blood from 
Charles IL The author’s race-mania pursues the unhappy 
reader everywhere in the book. He is assured on the very 
first page that Dostoyevsky in its t never be considered a,H 
a Russian, but as a " Normanised-l-ithuariian " — the word 
” Norman *’ is iiseil throughout, although to English 
readers the name suggests nothing but William the Con- 
queror in England, and Count Roger in Sicily. But when 
the author says that “ Lithuania was Normanised," we 
must not think of the.se great operatic adventurers — 
we must not think of Harold and Hastings and the almost 
mytlucal field of Cerami ; wc must go back a dozen cen- 
turies and more to the ancient movements of the Baltic 
trilxss that washed so much new blcKid into many parts 
of F:uro]:>e ; her Normans ” are, in fact, the Lithuanian 
counterparts, not of William and Roger, but of Hengest and 
Horsa. 

Fycxl or Dostoyevsky." By Aim6c Dostoyeviiky/ tZB. fid. 
(Hcincmann.) 
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Everytising that Dostdyovsky did, or did not do, from 
his birth to his death is estplained on Lithuanian principles, 
until, after the hundredth repetition of the “ unblessed 
word ** the reader feels inclined to scream. Scarcely a 
person is named without being praised or blamed according 
to racial prejudice. The family of Tolstoy is traced back 
to the sixteen-hundreds and found to be German ; there- 
fore nothing that Tolstoy wrote is in the least Kussian : 
— he is a ** German Colonist.** And T.yermontov is Scot- 
tish, and Yukovsky a Turk, and Nekrassov a Pole, and 
Pushkin a Negro. Well, the divine Dumas was much 
nearer Africa than Pushkin was ; shall we therefore descril)c 
him as the " Great Negro Novelist '* ? Dostoyevsky's dis- 
reputable first wife is alleged to have been the daughter 
of one of Napoleon's niamclukes taken prisoner during 
the retreat from Moscow ; therefore, though in features 
she was typically Russian, she is habitually called an 

African.*' 

There is nothing in the volume to redeem these extrava- 
gances. It exhibits no power of criticism or narration, 
and cannot even be called coherent. It tells us scarcely 
anything new and nothing that is significant, esj)ccially 
about one important passage in his life when* the L(‘tters 
arc silent for nearly a year. It is too “ I.ithuanian " for 
that. Dostoyevsky is now justly a world-famous novelist, 
and it seems almost sacrilege to condemn a biography 
written by his own daughter ; but the sorry truth is that 
these extravagant and distorted pages contain next to 
nothing likely to give pleasure or profit either to those who 
already know his work or to those who desire to know it. 
What a story Dostoyevsky could have made out of his own 
life ! Indeed, he has already told it, in part, to those who 
can read between the lines of his stories and letters : and 
with that part wc must be content. A full, critical and 
authoritative Life of Dostoyevsky has yet to be written, 

( I i-oK’Gi: Sampson. 


LUNATICS AT LARGE * 

Each of us, some genial theorist has averred, has in him 
a streak of lunacy. It is all a matter of point of view, 
however, for one man’s lunacy may be another man’s 
sanity, and the general title which 1 have given to this 
notice of the four books lying before me might to some 
readers appear as inai>propriatc as to me it stH*nis fitting. 
A mere glance at thc^ first book would suffice to establish 
its titne.ss there ; to the second book the titU; frankly 
belongs ; as to the third it may be confidently saivl that — 
from the point of view of the peojile of Croome, Miss Belt, 
on her escapade with Jim, gave full evidence of lunacy ; 
and when w’c come to the fourth, well, intcllc'ctual eroticism 
seems to me to be one of the lunacies of our time. To 
X)ass, however, from the general to the ])ai ticiilar, frtnn the 
linking lunacy to the individual qualities of the books. 

The Cruise of the Kaiva ” is indeed a capital pic'ce c)f 
fooling from start to finish — a sustained essay in literary 
farce or genial parody of those who haN c sailed the J’acific 
and published narratives of their travc^ls. The deliciously 
droll photographic illustrations suggest at tin* outset that 
the Cruise ” was undertaken and enjoyed within the 
area of some film-producing tract of California : the text 
suggests that the South Seas over which the Kauni sailed 
wjpre the uncharted waters of romance to which Robinson 
{^CfuSoe’s island and other lands belong. “ Lunacy.” 1 
^am sure many a matter-of-fact reader will exclaim before 
^netrating far into the record of the wanderings of the 
iKawa and the five men ; glorious fooling is likely to be 
tthe summing up of those matter-of-lic men (to use f-amb’s 
b phrase) who can enjoy a hearty excursion into the non- 
aensical. Says the veracious chronicler, Mr. Traprock : 

'* I can cmly say that as I sat sniffing on the deck of the Katua 
there was about us a SQUpgon*oi the je-ne-sais quoi tropicale, 

• '* The Cruise of the Kawa.** By Walter E. Traprock. 

g ^tttnams.)— ** The Lunatic at Large Again.” By J. Storcr 
Ottston. 7B. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) — "Volcano.” By Ralph 
StrSittt. 7i.’6d. (Methuen.) — ** I Have Only Myself to Blame,” 
By Elisabeth Bibesco. ;a. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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A Volume of Oriental Studies prawnted 

to Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B A., F.R.C.P., 
on his fx^th Birthday (7th February, 1922). Edited by 
T. W. ARNOLD and R. A. NICHOLSON. With a portrait 
of Professor Browne and lo illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
£4 4.S net. (JCdition limited to 500 copies.) 

Fortv I lirt'e of Pnifessfir Browne's fellow'workeni; .ami pupiU rapresenting 
rlcvcn (lillerriit iialidiialitics, h.ive mntnhuted to this yuliiiiie. The easays 
ilo.il with subjfets coiiiircled with .Arabic, Persian, and Turkish literature. 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by sir 

AimilJR QUILLEK-COUCH and JOHN DOVER 
WILSON. The fourth volume. Measure for Measure, is 
now ready. Cloth pa net ; leather los 6d net. 

“ The edition is a real coiitrihiitinii to seholanihip. It is a voyage hi the 
spirit of tlie I'li7.al)eth.ins over seas not yet clearly charted ; and solid land 
is ill ‘^iKht (III the hori/oii -a new si.Mtlenieiit of the text of Shakespeare.” 

V /if J imas Literary Supplement 

The Complete Works of Sir Philip 

Sidney* Volume 11 . Containing the last part of Th§ 

Cottntesse of Pembroke's Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella and 
other Poems, The Lady of May. Edited by A. FEUILLERAT. 
Crown 8 VO. I2.s 6d net. 

” Students of H lizabetluiii literature will weleomo this fresh instalment of 
the three-voluiue edition ot the roiiiplete works of Sir Philip Sidney. . . . 
Aiivone who inte.iids to uinke a thorough study of him will do well to possesa 
hiniself of this delightful edition .” — Xotes and Queries 

Selections from the Poems of Sir 
Walter Scott. iidited by a. Hamilton 

THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 
English Romantic Poets. 

Thi-s volume concludes the of Selections from English Romantic Poets. 

The principle ot selection has been that which has guided the editor in making 
his selections tor the previous volume:., namely, |i> exhibit the characteristic 
I'eiiiiis of the author through passages which, so far as jiossible, are complete 
in themselves, and may Iw read iiulcpendently of the context for the sake of 
Ihc'ir own iiierils. 


The Pastons and their England, staai,* 

in an age of transition. By H. S. BENNETT. With a 
map. J.>emy 8vo. 158 net. 

The Paston Letters havi^ long been known to students fur their wealth of 
information on ICnglish life and iiiaiiiiers in the fifteenth century. The present 
volume is ai attempt to present, in a systi.'iii a list'd form, the information this 
Correspoiuleiice gives n> (xmeerning everyday life in hftmith'Century England. 


History of Holland, ny george edmund- 

SON, D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.K.Hist.S. With 2 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Scries. 
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name ul the author of this work ." — The Times Literary Supplement 


Hampshire, uy tet.ford vari.ey. with maps. 

diagrams and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net, 
Cambridge County Handbooks. • 

•' It is really a l>ook that one r.aimot do without. The descriptions of scenery, 
local characteristics, and the like, .ire extraordinarily well done, aud all 
threuigh the Ixiok the aiiiuuiit of solid information conveyed is' really 
aiTiaEiiig.”— r/rr Hampshire Observer 


The University of Chicago Press Pub- 
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University I Toss. 
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Methods. By JOSEPH PENNELL. 34s net. 
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half Tiostalgie. half diablerie. It was . . . but what's the use ? 
A'ou will have to go out there some time, and smell it for 
yourself." 

So 1 would say of the book it is . . . but what’s the use ; 
yon must read the delightful nonsense for yourself. 

Mr. Storer Clouston has given us a number of highly 
diverting romances since he first told of the adventures of 
his " Lunatic at Large/’ and those of iis who are ever 
ready to be entertained by his happ>' manner of setting 
forth ludicrous escapades, are doubly attracted by the 
present volume. Here once again that genial " lunatic/’ 
Mr. Francis Mandell-b'ssington, gets away from those in 
whose charge he is, and enters upon a siic( ession (»f ludi- 
crous adventures, and in the course of them shows a pre- 
ternatural quickness of ingenuity and decision in getting 
out of tight comers. Here he ijJa> s a part in the romance 
of Philip Ridley and Beatrix Stayncs, who have met 
abroad* fallen in love — and are nn-stcrioiisly prevented 
from reunion by the machinations of the lady’s wicked 
guardian and his ally. Her other guardian is the " lunatic/’ 
aid it is by stealing an interview with him that Philip is 
instrumental in his enlargement. Though the story begins 
with the romance of the young couple and closes in the 
approved fashion, it is the wonderful doings of Mr. Mandell- 
Essington that form the main theme in between. And 
wonderful doings they arc — including the escaping from 
one tight corner in a complete suit of armour, and walking 
for a considerable distance thus attired. The successive 
episodes of his escapade follow^ each other w'ith something 
of the rapidity and effect of those " chases " w'hich w'ere an 
early feature of cinema displays, and to the same great 
end of laugh-raising amusement. 

By way of sub- title Mr, Straus de.scribcs " Volcano ’’ as 

a frolic," but his restraint is such that his engaging story 
never Ijccomes frolicsome in the manner of its telling. He 
has depicted the society of a certain English spa to which 
he gives the name of (Toomc, but though he has surveyed 
his ground under the influence of the Meredithiaii Comic 
Muse, lie seems almost over carefully to have avoided 
slipping into the farcical. Essentially, of course. Miss 
Belt’s escapade was /arcical, though Ooome regarded it 
as an affront to all those proprieties the sum total of which 
is — Croomc. That a middle-aged lady of wealth .and dig- 
nity, a great social influence and organiser of a meddling 
charity, could go off w'ith the brother of her own dismissed 
housemaid and have a liigh old time, would as.surcdly get 
her stamped lunatic by all her fellow- workers in the; cause 
of Croomean respectability — but the devising of that 
improbability has given Air. Straus the occasion for writing 
a deeply interesting and lioartily entertaining novel. If 
he does not evoke latighter fiom his reader, he keeps that 
reader in a smiling nuiod tlironghout. 

Though I have bne IvCtcd " I Have Only Alysclf to 
Blame with those differing essays in fictivc liumour, 
it has the great difference that its author has not been 
moved by any spirit of levity. Slic iiiclulgt^s in neai and 
sometimes happy phrase-making, but in the slight sketches 
that make up this volume seems so olisosscd by the mere 
facts of sei-association that the literary quality of her work 
impresses one less pleasantly than it otherwise might. The 
people of whom the autlior writes are those wdio belong 
apparently to high society, and if licr women are to lx? 
taken as typical of that .society, then indeed is it in an 
unsatisfactory state. Over-much of tlie liook is concerned 
with an almost morbid dwelling on unsatisfa(dory lelatioas 
between wives and husbands — but fortunately the general 
impression left is rather one of having read skilful literary 
e.ssays than of having been confronted wdth realities. 

Walter Jerkold. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN EGYPT/ 

It is a long time .since a more entertaining volume has 
been published than " The Leisure of an Egyptian 
Official '' by the late Lord Edward Cecil. The sketches 

• The X«cisurc of an Egyptian Official." By the late Lord 
Ed^^ard Ccdl, K.C.M.G.. D.S.O. 15s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


in this volume were written by Lord Edward Cecil at 
various times during the eighteen years of his service in 
Egypt, and though only intended for the amusement of 
his family, it has happily been conceived that these- 
pictures of the lighter side of Egyptian life would be of 
interest to a wider public. J-ord Edward Cecil had a 
very keen sense of humour and a very pretty wdt, and his 
account of " My Haily Life " is highly amusing. He takes 
us through his day in Cairo, his office work, hi.s attendance 
at councils, his golf, his club, his dinner, his evening party 
and hi.s supper and, appropriately enough, concludes with 
his dream. Me wrote with such a keen sense of enjoyment 
that the enjoyment is infectious. His characters, both 
Egyptian and British, arc deliciously de..scribed, and hisv 
sen.se of the ridiculous frequently runs riot. Delightful is 
the thumbnail sketch of the concession-hunter: " .\ portly 
gentleman with a large extent of waistcoat, irreproachably 
but a trifle overdressed, and as full of dignity as a turkey 
cock. His ancestry probably formed the rear-guard of 
Mo.scs’ army when they left this country, and gave 
particular attention to the borrowing of jew'els." He 
pokes a little gentle fun at the inveterate gossii)iiig in the 
club at Cairo, where every word kills a reputation : 

** 1 remembiT we all treatiid an i>ld .American gciitUMnan with 
great respect for the whole of one winter because wo had lieen 
told, and we believed, that he had Inirnl his wh^Ie family, 
whom he disliked, in his country house in America. It tinned 
out afterwards that he had only .savetl his inothcr-indaw from 
being drowned in a canal in Holland, and we treated him thence- 
forth with indulgent contempt." 

Underlying the humour in this book, much valuable 
knowledge of Egypt, unostentatiously displayed, can be 
gleaned. We learn w^hat laborious days an able and 
highly-giitcd official like Lord Edward Cecil livcii : liow 
he had alw^ays to be on his guard agidnst < oncession- 
hunters and tricksters of all nationalities " on the make " ; 
howr he had to humour and restrain the Egyptian official 
not then trained to office ; how he had to resist prosnre 
of all sorts to do " jobs " ; how- he had to be sociable, to 
dine out more or less officially with dreary collcague.s ; 
how. indeed, he had to make his work his life, ami find 
wrhat amusement he could in so doing. " The i.eisurc of 
an Egyptian Official " is much more than an entertaining 
volume ; it is the record of tlie life of a high-minded, high- 
souled English gentleman. 

Lewis Melvilli;. 


THE WITHDRAWING-ROOM/ 

In country cottages the room is still sometimes called 
the |>arlour. anil is never used except as a mu.seum for 
the memorials of the dead and the more useless of wedding 
gifts. Jn towns wc call it the drawing-room, shortening 
the old word which indicated the main n.sc of the room, 
somewhere to retire from the pleasant business of eating 
and w^ork. Tliat room, whatever you call it. is the source 
of modern comedy. The ancient world had no w'ithdra wing- 
room. Social life among the Greeks and Romans was 
enjoyed either at tlie talilc or in the market-place and the 
batlis ; and the comedies of both peoples are public, even 
as Shakespeare's comedy is public. With Moli^re, or with 
the Italian comic writers, is the birth of the modern social 
comedy, wffiose home is the drawing-room and whoso 
subject must alw^ays largely be the solid conventions, 
coiitrolle<I by women and circumscribetl by the interests 
of the leisured class. English drama of the late nineteenth 
and of this century is peculiarly rich in this social comedy. 
Pinero. Jones, Wilde, Hankin, Chambers, Maugham, Barrie 
carried on the tradition of Wycherley, Congreve and 
Sheridan. As society got more complicated, the varieties 
of social comedy increased ; and of the dramatists 
I have named, all but Wilde and Hankin write more 

♦ ' "The Plays of H. H. Davies." Two vola. 25s. (Chatto 
Sc Windus.)— • " Eight One- Act Plays." By George Calderon, 
108. 6 d. (Grant Richards.)—* " Six Plays." By F. H. Darwin, 
os. (Heffer.) Sable and Gold." By M. Palton. 2s. 

(Maunscl & Roberts.)—* " Possession." By L. Housman. ys, 6d. 
(Jonathan Capo.) 
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naturally of middle-class life than of the arist<jc ratio world 
which was the only subject for drawing-room comedy in 
the time of Congreve. As Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s plays 
give an invaluable picture of English middle-class life in 
the late Victorian age, so the plays of Hubert 1 lenry Davies 
mirror that same life in the time of King h'.dward.' Davies 
does not carry the weight of Mr. Jones. He is no satirist, 
and had small interest in intellectual or social movements. 
Like most dramatists, he too often falls into the bad 
habit of writing about Mayfair when his characters were 
really of Hrondcsbiiry or JCensingtrjn. Occasionally, but 
rarely, his own class is betrayed by the social solecism of 
some of his characters ; but his plays on the whole are a 
faithful picture of the society he knew best, the suburban 
and I.ondon middle-class. Of the plays lu*re reprinted 
there are only two for which any critic of reputation would 
prophesy a conditional immortality the condition being, 
of course, that the future political flevelojmKMit of this 
country i)resupposes an audience whicli can understand 
and be entertained by essentially bonrgc'ois comedy. 1 
cannot imagine any generation to come, if the drawing- 
room still exist, whicli will not find amusement in “ The 
Mollusc.” and a little more than amusement in ” ( oiisin 
Kate.” ” Mrs. (iorringe’s Necklace ” is ruined by Davies’s 
surprising effort to turn a light comedy of manners into 
a tragedy of character. The suicide of David Cairn is 
envirely out r»f keeping with the excellent hiiinours of the 
vulgar Mrs. (.iorringc and her intolerable hostess. ” Door- 
mats,” although there is no tragic incident, is spoiled by 
a similar hesitation between comedy and tragedy ; and 
also suffers from the grave technical fault that tlic dramatist 
leaves us in doubt as to ^Irs. (bles’s iimocence. ” A Single 
Man ” is good farce -it reads rather like a dramatic version 
of a novel by E. F. Henson ; but Davies has allowed his 
cajiacity for caricature to run away with his judgment, 
and imderlines his effects in a way which destroys them. 
” (Outcast ” is a pathetic effort to writi? a more serious 
play, which fails because Davies’s mind was essentially 
rf:^(>iivcntional, an<l nev'er more so than when he was taking 
what he believed to be an unconventional iioint of view. 
All of those j)lays, however — all in the volumes, indeed, 
except the lamentable ” l.ady Eppiiig’s Lawsuit” (a 
nightmare after an overdose of W. S. ('.ilbcrt), can be read 
with pleasure, for many witty lines, much shrewd obser- 
vation, and not a little controlled and pleasant sentiment. 
” The Mollusc ” and ” Cousin Kate ” are almost equal 
to Hankin. 'J'hey arc not so witty ; but they arc more 
natural in their development, aiul tiic dialogm? has a fresh- 
ness and a freedom from metallic brilliance wlii( h Hankin 
rarely aidiieved and never maintained through a whole 
play^ For these two plays alone readers will welcome this 
liand.somc edition. 

1 hope Mrs. Calderon will not let this volume- stand 
alone as representative of her husViaiuTs dramatic talent. 
The man who wrote ” The L'ountaiii ” deserv^es a better 
collection than this of eight veiy trifling dramatic sketches 
— ^in some case.s barely amounting to more than indifferent 
words for charades. Dnly two of the plav’s, or perhaps 
three, were worth reprinting — ” The 1 .ittle Stone Hou.se," 
a study in Knssian idealism, ” Longing,” a curious ” sub- 
lective ” drama showing the influence of Andreyef, and 
perhaps "The Two Talismans” — an Ivastern trifle, plea.santly 
written and effective, I should think, on Ihc .stage. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Calderon, whose real talent was for 
[comic satire of an objectiv'e kind, should have fancied 
^himself as a light comedian. T have rarely read heavier 
lor drearier farce than ” Peace,” ” Derelicts ” and 

Geminac.” It was a pity to reprint them. 

Lady Darwin’s plays are not of the parlour, but of the 
country-side.® Written for the villagt^ players of her 
Cotswold hills, they are full of knowledge of country folk, 
their psychology and speech, and have that slow affectionate 
movement which rejoices all true country-lovers. The 
plays have traditional subjects, sometimes suggested by 
old folk-songs, and the book should be a boon to any 
enthusiasts who are trying to revive the drama in our 
villages. Mr. Dalton, with the best intentions in the 
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WOODROW WILSON 

As 1 Know Him. ny the KxPresi 

dent's Secretary, JOSEPH TVMULl'Y. 

21/- The first, picture of Wilson the Man 
by his close associate during eleven year.s. 

'I'his book is one of great importance in 
its revelations of hitherto unknown facts. 

HARBOURS of MEMORY 

By W’JLLT.^M McFEE. A collection of 
all the recent work by the author of 
C it p t a i n M a c e do i n c ’ i Daughter, 7/6 

The DA U P H I N (Louis XVII) : 

The Riddle of the Temple Priso.T. 

liy G. LESOTKE. Illustrated. 15/- The 
grc;at problem of the French Hevolution — 
from the pen of the greatest living authority. 

The ROYAL FUSILIERS 
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With numerous illustrations and maps. 

21/- The record of a famous regiment. 

Travel 

MYSTERIOUS JAPAN 

By JULIAN STREET. Illustrated. 12/6 
J. 6. r. Brand writes: “It is first rate 
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DOWN the COLUMBIA 

Illustrated from photographs. 25/- The latest 
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writer of adventure — describing his naviga- 
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The Ball.Ki ,t ROYAL ANN 

And Oilier l^oem-;. By CROSBIF GARSTTN. 

3/6. Crosbic Garstin is better known as 
'■ J'atlander ” of Punch. The title poem is a 
viviil narrative poem, mystic and forceful. 

The other poems are all of the sea around 
the Scilly Islands, Mr. Gar.stin's own localits ., 
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world, has written a very bad pl^y.* Hie subject is the 
effect of the Dublin rising of 19 x 6 on onf family in Cork. 1 
can emphatically praise his tact. He moves without indiffer-> 
encc yet with real fairness among the troubled motives 
which led to the rebellion ; and at moments he achieves 
eloquence in his picture of Paul Keller, the rebel who 
doubts his cause but has a great courage— the man who 
half believes patriotism to be the banc of his country, 
and yet who dies for the vision others see. Unfortunately 
Mr. Dalton has no dramatic gift and little for character- 
isation ; and any effect his play will product; must depend 
altogether bn the poignancy of the subject. 

Mr. Housman's little play of purgatory^ is a delight. 
Never was the danger of possessitjus illustrated more 
^wittily, more devastatingly than in this peep-show in 
paradise.* I suppose our censor will never allow it to be 
actcd-^but bow I long to see 'fhomas’s twiddling feet 
vanishing from the view of his stricken family I The 
Stage Society has spent a lot of time on much dreary stuff : 
cm it not be persuaded to give us an evening devoted 
;entirdy to Mr. Housman — to “ Possession ” and the three 
Vietbriaxi plays ? 

R. Ellis Robfrts. 


Hovel Hotes. 


the kingdom ROUND THE CORNER, By Coiiingsby 

Dawsou. 7s. 6d. (The Bodlcy Head.) 

Dawson’s work grows stronger and its content much 
deeper. Readers of, say, The Little House,” of eighteen 
months ago could not have foreseen such a complete 
study as its author to-day presents of Lord Taborlcy, or, 
Htt Icssc degree, of Braithwaite, his valet, who rises to the 
rank of general during the war and. after a struggle, makes 
in the harder days of peace. I-ady Dawn is less 
real. We learn so much of her by hearsay in the earlier 
part of the book that towards the close when we actually 
meet her, she docs not quite live up. Who could live up 
to being ” the most beautiful woman in England ” ? Her 
name is unfortunate. Is it only a coincidence that when 
ehe; tomes into Taborlcy 's life the day breaks, and his 
Mngdom is at hand ? (~Jur last word is not a grumble, 
if Mr. Dawson’s touch is sometimes heavy, and if he takes 
lus responsibilities to his characters over-seriously, he 
does, in his own way, get his effects through. ?Ie leaves 
with, us a picture of the high hopes and vague longings 
of the months which followed the Armistice, which iatcr- 
; pretS/^ry completely the moods and feelings of the time. 

A VAGitANT TUNE. By Bryan T. Holland. 7s, 6d. 

((Unstable.) 

Mr. Holland must be tired of reading that he is the 
grandson bf Mrs. Gaskell. and that, as a village comedy 
of manners, A Vagrant Tunc” compares unfavourably 
with Crnnfbrd^*' Let his book stand on its own merits. 
It "Is not without its good things. The chief character, 
13' quite an indiA'idual person. One of the 
company of servant-maid.s in fiction, she might walk 
arm-in-arm, a pleasing foil, with Florence Kilpatrick's 
Fdizabeth.” . Kuphemia lives with Miss Lavender, whom 
ehe has served for forty years; in Diddlebiiry, a couple of 
miles distant from the main roarl which leads to the nearest 
market- town. The outer world breaks in upon them with 
the weekly visits of Mrs. BrUl, a charlady, who “ obliges ’* 
with the housework. Mrs. Brill is delightful, and has 
been drawn with the mirror held close to nature. One 
day she brings the news that Starr Cross (a neighbouring 
estate) ha^ sold. The purchaser i3 Mr. Tidd, an old 
fdajrmate of Miss Lavender's, who has made a fortunq and 
is retiring. A charming romance follows. Mr. Holland 
avoids the oyer-empha<5is which would have spoiled his 
quiet fate, and the story makes pleasant reading. 


THE BRIGHT MESSENGER. By Algernon Blsokwood. 

7 «-< 5 d. net (Cassell.) , r , ; 

> Algernon Blackwood is undisturbed by the discussidn lb 
to the Fourth Dimension, for ho was born into a world 
of more than four. Others may take the world as their 
parish, but he has quietly annexed the stars also as his 
native province. And this without losing touch with 
common earth, save that to him no earth is common. 
Surely in these days of .somewhat hectic interest in what 
is called ” the new psychology” he is sure of a public, 
for not only is he acquainted with what is worth reading 
of the heap that lias been written on the subconscious 
and the vagaries of divided personalities, but he has a 
native genius for finding his way among these fascinating 
and mysterious problems, and supreme (some will feel 
uncanny) skill in presenting sucli psychological problems 
in action in men and women that most definitely live as 
you read. ” The Bright Messenger ” is a masterly story of 
a case of divided personality in a superman, which is of 
extraordinary interest in itself as a story, and worth half 
a dozen of the semi-amateur introductions to the New 
Psychology because of his judicious and sane handling 
of the various problems as they arise. It is certainly one 
of the bc.st of recent novels for ojic who fain would think 
to puriKise, what time he reads with vivid interest. 

LOVE AND THE LOCUSTS. By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6 d. 

(Hutcluiisoii.) 

When one reflects that Mr. Burgin has more than sixty 
novels to his credit, one begins to realise something of his 
understanding of human nature. For Mr. Burgin’s hooks 
arc read. In “ l.ovc and the Locusts ” he tiikcs us back 
to the old Four Corners — but a different Four Corners from 
the OTIC w^e kIlcw^ Stay, the place is the same, but the 
people arc different. It is part of Mr. Burgin's cunning 
that he makes us accept everytliing his characters do,, 
because they do it, never minding w’hcther tlicy ought to 
do it, or ivould do it ; we simply want to go on reading . 
about them, and about the chipmunks and the brown cows 
and the squirrels and the red-hot stoves that warm the 
cabins so cosily in the long winter evenings. They are all 
in the picture, and wc cannot part with a single chipmunk I 
To reveal the plot would spoil Mr. Burgin’s story for the 
reader — enough that it presents a very pretty problem in 
psychology — and in love ! 

THE EMPTY SACK. By Basil King. 73. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

One of the beat novels of the season, dignified and 
persuasive in style, subtle in character-drawing, strong in 
incident. Mr. King sketches the story of the Folletts, 
whose father is dismi.s.scd for age from the great Collingham 
Bank. Very pitiful is the state of the Follett family when 
there is no work for the head. Teddy, the young son, is 
also in the Bank, and to help the desperate situation 
home, pilfers money. Jennie, the pretty daughter, marries 
young Bob Collingham in secret, but does not love him, 
and Bob goes abroad, sa 5 dng nothing. Teddy is caught, 
but not before he lias shot dead the pursuing detective. 

. Then comes the end- of Teddy in the electric chair, but 
throughout there is a spiritual quality about the book, 
Teddy goes out bravely ; and very bravely and quietly the 
young couple, now reconciled, face* the future. The study 
of Junia Collingham, ambitious, scheming, skilful Amoricaii 
mother, is remarkable. Her effrontery is boundless, her 
quickness in grasping the main chance almost tmcaniiy; 
her wordly wisdom overpowering, and her resignatSoh W . 
things as they are, and have got to be, is a courtly 
resignation. ^ 

THE ONLY GIRL IN THE WORLIS. By Uoyd 

7 s. 6 d. (Page.) 

Patricia Dean, who sells blouses at Paxton*s ^3i|tb0ug^ 
her father had been a real ” swell*'), 'catches her 

lover on page one of Mr. Williams's fresh and }h|tonnoiis 
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talc. Gixy Hewei was at work on a tdegraph pole, high 
■ In air, and. she saw him through the window of the Reserve 
^Stock Room. "Don't cut away just yet," he pleaded. 
•' It's awfully lonely up here.” He liked her, you see, 
immediately. As she rushed downstairs with the box of 
blouses, her mental note was "Twenty-eight, perhaps 
nine. Dark eyes, and rather a jolly sort of chin.” Very 
soon after this Pat is unjustly charged with theft, and falls • 
in with the notorious Mrs. Mack - moneylender — and goes 
to live with her. There is much lunnoiir and discernment 
in the sketch of this remarkable person. Hut this is 
^notably a book for those who can still be called young : 
for the pictures it gives of young bubbling love, strong 
against adversity, are always light and charming. An 
attractive and wholesome story, which augurs well for the 
author’s future. 


THE MAN IN THE TWILIGHT, by Ridgwdl Culhnn. 

7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 

A strong and surprising yarn of love, competition, and 
greed. Mr. Kidgwell Ciillum has d<nibtlcss won his big 
success by liis straiglitforward and vigorous mcthf>ds. He 
is practical to the core. Observe the hero and the heroine 
making love. There are no siddlctics : no torturing 
.shades of feeling. He is plain man. and she all woman. 
" She reached uj) and placed her soft arms about the neck 
that rose tnink-like above his shoulders. In a moment 
she was caught and crushed in his arms. ' Why — that’s 
just fine ! ’ The exclamation broke from the man out of 
sheer delight and happiness." Mr. Culliim mixes his 
ingredients lavishly : there is abundance of inci<U?nt in 
his description of the struggle for supremacy between the 
two great leading wood-pulp mills in the lonely Canadian 
forests. Nancy, the heroine, works for one firm, and the 
man who loves her is fighting for the other. The study 
of Leslie Standing, the clever idealist cursed with " a 
.yellow streak,” is excellently done. Wo arc in a primitive 
world as wc read ; among rough, healthy folk who ])onr 
out exuberant slangy talk, never far from the point. An 
excellent romance written with intense ea.so and gusto. 


THE VALLEY OF PARADISE. by Alfred (iordon 
bcimctt. 7s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Alfred Gordon Bennett has given us an excellent 
adventure story of the South Seas — that home of romance ; 
— a story after the style of " The blue Lagoon,” though 
of course quite different in detail. Rayuiond Mortimer 
discovers on one of the islands a beautiful white girl who 
knows nothing of her parentage, has been brought up 
from infancy by an old native, and cannot speak a word 
of English. He becomes infatuated with her, and as he 
is unable to rejoin his ship, an idyllic love affair ensues. 
Raymond’s companion, a Norwegian, is likcwi.se ntlcctcd 
by the girl’s charm and innocence, and after some months 
of extreme misery and brooding jealousy, lie leaves the 
little party and tramps away across the i.sland. Raymond 
and Hula also go off on their own and discover the won- 
derful Valley of Paradise, where they decide to remain. 
Such perfect bliss as theirs could hardly be expected to 
last, and the finding of Raymond's ship, wrccktid on the 
rocks, is the first step towards its undoing. For there are 
drugs on the ship and Raymond is tempted to take them — 
and the habit grows on him. However, force.s arc at work 
in England to rescue the two castaways. Froin the 
■ dream-atmosphere of the South Seas we are transported 
to the squalor of Limehousc, and from this back to the 
island again, wliere friends and long-lost relatives meet 
and the story ends on an appropriately happy note. It is 
not surprising to learn that the film rights of the novel 
have already l>een disposed of. We shall look forward 
to the author s next book. This, liis first novel, shows 
'iilioommon ability, a strong sense of the dramatic, a great 
appreciation of beauty, and a narrative and descriptive 
atylo of no little charm. 
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A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 

*Thl.s book makes uk Itch to pack up at once and go . . . higher praise 
would be Impossible.'— Paf7y Express 12/6 net 

WILD LIFE IN 2ii^ 

THE TREE TOPS Imprarion 

Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT, M.C., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U.’ 

Jllusivaied by a Unique Series of 53 Photographs. 

* Captain Knight was a born climber. He is A horn naturalist too; and 
the letterpress of the book abounds in touches of excellent first-hand observa- 
tion.’— TAtr Times . 21/a nai 


MARVELS OF 

THE ANIMAL WORLD 

W. S. BERRIUOE, F.Z.S. 

Ji lust rated with 43 Photographs from Life. 

•As attractively written as It is entertaining In its Informatton .' — Tht 


Scotsmim 7/6 net 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY StT 

OF MARGOT ASQUITH 

Vol. I. 25 /r net 


FICTION. 81 - net 

THE LAW 2nd 

INEVITABLE Impreuhn 

LOUIS COUPERUS, Author of 'Old People and the 
Things that Pass.’ 

•The themo is one upon which every woman will have aometblng to 
say.’— Dfli/y Chrottiile 


WHERE THE 9th 

PAVEMENT ENDS Impretsion 

JOHN RUSSELL 

*Mr. Rubsell gives us picture after picture of events and actions and heroer,. 
all unlike, nii|)recedentcd, and unique. The stories are one and all powerfiU, 
Interesting, virile, and di.stlnctly unlike anything else iliat has been produced 
lately.'— /Mi7v Telegraph 


THE HEART OF THE DESERT 

HONORE WILLSIE ,, 

•There is plenty of stirring and vivid writing as It works Itself out.’ 

, ... , ,, , , '•“■The Times LUtrary Supplement 

•The Wild West romance, of whites and Indians . . . but In a now and 
pleasantly utlginal form. — Sfiruriiay Review 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
MR. PICKERING 


PHILIP CURTISS 


•An exciting novel whose Interest Is well sustained.'— Datly 
* The work Is skilfully elaborated, with ease and grace of U 


News 

terary style.’ 
^GUsgovp Herald 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF THE DOG. By Robert 
Leighton. los. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Dog lovers, dog breeders, everybody interested in dogs 
for pleasure or profit, will find Mr. L-eighton’s book a 
valuable acquisition. Under se])a.ratc lieadings all recog- 
nisetl breeds are adequately dealt with and portraits, of 
well-known champions given by way of illustration. The 
first section of the volume is devoted to tlui choice of a dog, 
witli sound advice as to its care and training : the last 
section to canine ailments and tlieir remedies : anti the 
intervening two-himdrcd-and-sixty pages give, as has been 
mentioned, a full and tlctailed account of each of the 
various breeds. A glossary of technical terms, an 
Appendix containing the Kennel Club rules, and an Index, 
complete what is unquestionably one of the ino.st ex- 
haustive and practical works on this subject. Yet Mr. 
Leighton's extensive knowledge of yiedigrce dogs docs 
not prevent his saying a good word f<»r the mongrel : 
he holds the opinion, which all who can appreciate 
the companioii.ship of a dog will share- that any sort 
of a nondescript cross-bred cur is better than no dog 
at all.'' 

MEMORIES AND BASE DETAILS. By Lady Angela 
Forbe.s. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

These memories are not, to be frank, as racy as wc 
anticipated. The writer has of course rubbed up against 
some most entertaining persons, but has less to say about 
them than might have been imagined. There are vignettes 

here and there of her friends “ Margot, imi)ressivc and 

generally hatle.ss, but full of life ” ; the l*rincess Ple.ss, 
** so young and pretty that 1 was sure she could not have 
much in common with her German husband, and .sonic 
years afterward.s she told me how much she had suffered 
ill her early married life." The account of Lady Angela's 
proposal is laid bare. " When J. asked me that evening to 
marry liim, T said, ‘ Yes, if I may have your chestnut 
horse ! ’ " Part 11 is the best lialf of ttu* book, tlealing 
with Lady Angela’s labours in Boulogne. We hav'^e iicard 
too much of the sad state of affairs at this port, from 
people who were there in the very early clays, to doubt 
that Lady Angela’s work was of extreme value, when the 
unattended wounded thronged the cpiay and a cup of hot 
coffee was a priceless thing. 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN 

RACE* By Albert Churchward, .Vl.P., M.K.C.P.. M.R.C.S,, 

F.G.S. 45s. (.Mien & Unwin.) 

Dr. Churchward has published a goodly number of books 
dealing with the origin and evolution of mankind, with 
primeval and primitive signs cind symbols, with the secrets 
and symbols of Freemasonry, etc. He has clearly a 
wide acquaintance with ancient and morlern theories, an 
extensive knowledge of facts with regard to discoveries 
relating to historic and prehistoric man. The piiblisliers 
claim that the author " shows " that man originated in 
Africa, and contends that the progre.ss and evolulirm of the 
human race can still be studied from the lowest type of 
original man as he advanced up the scale. " These types 
are still extant in some parts of the world, driven away 
into mountains and inaccessible forc.sts by the Nilotic 
Negro, and these again into lands where they have been 
isolated by the Stellar Cult people into groups, with little 
or no intercommunication with others, and they have 
altered vo’ v little since the original cxodu.s from Africa." 
Well, this is very interesting. But the author does not 
*' show ” anything of the sort. He simply asserts. And 
having asserted once he refers to his assertions thencefor- 
ward as proven facts, and therefrom builds up his theories, 
which are certainly most ingenious and well architected, 


but which fail to convince. For one thing they are 
amazingly complete and definite, and problems that other 
inquirers face and find impossible of solution he unlc^es 
as familiar as his garter. In spite of the vast erudition 
poured out on every page, in spite of the intriguing fascina- 
tion of the theories put forward so confidently, in spite of 
much that is interesting, much that is appealing, much 
that the reader w'oiild be glad to accept, the lack of clear 
statement of fundamentals that can be established beyond 
dispute mii.st be lield to make this book of no value to the 
ordinary reader. Nor can it be of any value until Dr. 
Churchward actually doc.s set out his fundamental principles 
and supports them with facts and arguments that cannot 
be controverted. 

STUDIES IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM. JK' Reynold Alleytic 
Nicholson. Tit t.D., LL.D. 24s. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

We ow'e several previous works of importance on kindred 
subjects to the Cambridge Lecturet m Persian. His 
" Studies in Islamic I’ootry ” has lu'cn called a great 
contribution to Persian literature in Englisli. and Dr. 
Nicholson’s present volume on the SiilK and their Mysticism 
offers material for the extension oi our knowledge which 
may be said almost to mark an epoch. It creates for the 
first time an opportunity in this cmuitry to become 
acquainted with certain poets and jnopheds of Siifisin who 
are " famous in the East,’ and in r)r. Nicholson's opinion 
are " worthy of being known in Europe " To tho.se who 
are acquainted with Mysticism only in its western forms, 
under the iegis of Christianity, suck a gift, is priceless. 'J he 
pcnsonalities in question arc Abu Sa'i<l, Ibim TArabi, 
Ibnu ' 1 -Farid, and A 1 Jill. The lust llourislK.'d bf'tween 
A.i). 967 and 1049, the second is of i-’.p), while the 

third, his contemporary, w-as born in 11S2 and died in 
1235. The last is much later, hi.s ajq>ro\iinalc period being 
I365-*6 and I40t)-i7. Abu Sa id is an ;i.poslle of casting 
out self by the realisation " that nothing exist.s l)ut God."* 
Ibnu ’J'Araln was an exponeiv., of the perfect man in 
whom is the Divine Spirit, as tiu’ result ot which man 
displays Divine Attributes, ibnu l-harid beheld the 
vision of Divine Beaiiiy in all beautiful things : he is 
above all an apostle of mystiral love. Jlli unfolds tlie 
phases of inward illiiiriination in four .siiicessivc stages, 
characterised as the illumination (1) of the Actions, (2) of 
the Names, (3) of the Attributes, ami of the Essence of 
Divine Being, otherwise the .sell-revelation of God to those 
who possess an inborn cap.icity for His realisation in them- 
selves. We get into niuclv fuller ami closer touch with 
Ibnu 'I-Farid than with t ln^ other inj'stii s. for Dr. Nichol- 
son gives co])ious translations of his Ode.s and an almost 
complete rendering of that which is called " The Mystic '.s 
Progre.ss," his own spiritual autol)ic)gra])hy, or story of 
his mystical experience in the paths wincli lead to Divine 
Union and in the qualiiy or nature ot " tJiat abiding 
oneness, " so far as the attained state can be described in 
words. As a memorial at least, w c are put in possession of a 
very precious treasure, tlie diary of t he life of a lover engulfed 
eA; hypothesi in God and jiassingin his ec^stasy into incredible 
states beyond the state of uni(>n. Of these last there are 
records in the Christian West. Where, however, do they 
lead the Persian ecstatic ? lo allirnKilions such as these : 
(I) that no one dead or alive lias rt?ached the height which 
he has ; (2) that his contemporaries flrink only the dregs 
of what has been left by him ; (3. that their vaunted 
merits are his own superfluity. It may be that these 
things are open to interpretation, l>y a lour de force or 
otherwise ; but we prefer the way of the great saints who 
have known and attained in Christ, the way of Ruysbroeck 
and Eckchart. 


RACHEL AND THE SEVEN WONDERS. 

Syrett. 7s. fid. (Tliornton Buttcrw'ortli.) 


By Netta 


" I'm tired of England," was the shocking sentimeni 
heard in a schoolroom the other day, as the familiar history- 
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Isook was brought out. Fortunately the person who 
-spoke had a birthday, and there had arrived for her the 
most fascinating book in a pale grey binding, with an 
^awfully strange picture on the cover. Of course Gladys 
Mary longed to have it read to her—she was still at the 
•stage when reading was difficult. So, very wisely, the 
governess put away the stereotyped history-book, and 
began the tale of the happy little girl Rachel, who had 
such magic adventures in the land of the past. For the 
morning lesson, instead of the dates of the kings, (iladys 
Mary heard the first story in her delightful lu-w book ; 
that of the Great IVramid. And wasn't it exoiting too, 
.and wlijit it told was quite true, so one was really learning, 
as well as having a good time listening. Next history 
morning Gladys will be allowed to do story luinilMT two, 
" The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. ’ She loves “ Ka< hel 
and tlie Seven Wonders," and so will all children who have 
the hick to get hold of it. 


THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE. Hy Mrs. Cian. io.<^. dd. 

net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

1 liave setMi life from many angles ; touched it at many 
points ; and nothing it has oifered has given me more 
ilasting joy than the song of the wind in pine trees and the 
thin light of stars upon roses after rain. ..." Tho.se 
who real I " The (larden of Ignorance,’' liack "in the care- 
less days of peai e before 1014," will recognise in the aliove 
‘<)notatt(in something of the love of beautiful, intangible 
things ihat endeared to a wide public Mrs. Cran's iniiniate 
story ot her own endeavours to creat<? a garden. This is 
the stiu’v of the garden in being ; her dreams blossoming 
in hud and leaf ; her hopes made manifest in tiled path 
and shady lawn, 'the trees and llowcrs in her garden arc 
m(U*e than trees and (lowers they are personalities, " The 
old ]»lnm tree was a charm ter." slie tells iis ; “ a knotted, 
inissli.ipt'n, gruinl>ling besom. . . . It had had a cruel t liild- 
hooil we knew from its twisted hack and scowling fav t-, hut 
•its heart. was sweet and generous lowanls us. ..." 'the 
human l<>lk of the garden no less claim our interest 
•and sympathy. Mrs. tTan recounts aneidotes that l>ring 
them l)eff»re us in vivid detail — little tales of jialhos and 
humour, intermingled with a kindly tolerance, a. wholesome 
philosophy. Sucli is the story of tUv. gardener-woman — 
changed " in the modelling hamls of 'Pime from a round 
little l)al»y " ; and. writes the author, " though I love«l my 
friend the gardener mate before all others, there are limes 
when I miss my baby much. When 1 hear a tall ami 
•cajiahle Miss recommending sul]ihates for the stiavvherry 
bed, ineniory does a ‘ switch-back ' ami shows rnc again 
the litth' one who conijilained to me that her Ihuvers 
wouldn’t grow ‘ because they knew she was little.' " All 
garden-lovers, whether posses.seil of that boon a g.irdtui, 
'»r not, should have this book. It is a book of true 
values --t(» be read, kept handy on the bookshelf or by 
tile bedside, and read again many times over. The 
•nnnerous photographic illustrations leiul it additional 
' liann. 


A SHORT FISCAL AND FINANCIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By J. F. Kec.s, M.A. (is. net. (Metluieii.) 

In public and private discussion on tlie present stale 
■of world finance and world industry ami commerce to-day 
frequently meet the statement that it was just the 
•same aftt>r the Napoleonic wars. In broad outline it was. 
But the dilference in conditions, the difference in develoi>- 
ment of vtirioiis countries should make us hesitate before 
►concluding that the problem will yield to the same methods 
of treatment as did that of a century ago. Then i:on- 
tinental states were mainly agricultural, and they did not 
suffer to the same extent by war. Kecovery was niiicli 
more simple than in our highly complex industrialised, 
interdependent communities. The main prolilems of 
; Statesmen now are not internal economic problems, they 
-are international problems. As Professor Kecs points out, 
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MR. PUNCH'S 
HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES 

The completion of thia already famous set of volumes brings 
the reader up to the year 1914, and so rounds off a beautifully 
written record, faithful in tact and illumined by wit- 

IN FOUR VOLUMES. O 3t. net the Set 

a a 


LLOYD GEORGE 

By MR. PUNCH 

Here the most prominent statesman of the time is C/b 
presented by almost a generation of artists in various ' 

roles. g;uises and disBuises. A Gallery of Cartoons. BCt 

0 0 


EDMUND GOSSE 

A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 

ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS 

A new book of essays, estimates and appreciations T/A 
by Mr. Gosse is a literary event. In these delightful ' 
papers the English Sainte Beuve is at his best. IlCt 


0 0 

G. K. CHESTERTON’S 

BOOK OF TOPICAL INTEREST 

EUGENICS AND OTHER EVILS 

A work that must provok:% considerable discussion. ^7. 

The auUiors fearless and felicitous presentation of 

the obvi-rse argume'its on the subject of Eugenics titX 

is distinctly timely. 

a a 

MAX-NORDAU’S 

LATEST IMPORTANT WORK 

MORALS AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF MAN 

The work of Dr. Max Nord.'iu c'aims world-wide atten- 10/6 
tion, and this, his most recent book, written during 
lilt: war, appeaU equally to the scholar, the student, ACt 
and the general reader. 

0 0 

H. M. TOMLINSON’S 

BRILLIANT WAR-TIME SKETCHES 

WAITING FOR DAYLIGHT 

Mr. Tomlinson s sketches during war time have little 7/6 
to do with Ihi.' .actual processes of war, though where 
they toiich it they a»e vivid. This brilliant book will nct 
be widely read and appreci.sted. 

0 0 

Rev. JOHN ROSCOE’S 

MOST FASCINATING STORY 

THE SOUL OF CENTRAL AFRICA 

Mr. Roscoe tells an extraordinary story of his experi- 25/* 
encat, and gives a wonderful description of the customs ' 

and home life of the tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. ACt 

Over 100 lllaatrAtioAt and a Map. 

^I Hha House gfcasseiq ^ 
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From **Men 1 have Painted,' by J. McLur<i H imllton, recently publlali 

** i^ore is to be learnt from contrasts than from compari- 
sons/* and he sets himself to the task of surveying the 
fiscal and financial changes of the nineteenth century. 
Beginning with the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars, 
he traces the development of financial reforms, Free 
Tirade and Social Reform, concluding with a chapter 
on War Finance from 1914 to 1918. The period dealt 
with is very carefully divided, and the chapters allotted 
to the different parts are prefaced with valuable 
sta^stical summaries giving a general indication of 
the results of the years with which they deal and, 
besides these, there arc a number of useful appendices. 
An excellent book. 


THOS CmiDREN^ GARLAND OF VERSE, Gathered by 
- Grace Rhys. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

. ThS^e who are acquainted ‘with the delicate poem.s and 
essays of Mrs. Khys will know how sensitive is her under- 
standing of children. No better editor for a book of verse 
intended for the young people could have been found. 

TiM|^/< 5 hUdren’^ Garland ol Verse” is one of the most 
cathmic and delightful collections of the sort that have 
ever been published. At first sight some readers might be 
inclined to think that Mrs. Rhys has cast her net too wide/ 
for her volume contains many poems not deliberately 


I ; . iiiddressed to children. ■ Ve^ thce^ , 

who carefully cast their «ivttiihda ' 
back to their own early 
will, 'we tliink, appreciate, on n 
fuller perusal of the book, hOw, 
faultless the editor’s taste actually 
is. For intelligent children, after 
all, do not really care much for 
the ” pretty-pretty *’ verse that is 
too often offered them, and Mrs. 
Rhys shows a finer discrimination 
in setting before them, in addi* 
tion to an excellent selection of 
old rhymes and ballads, poems (to 
mention but a few at random) 
of the calibre of Wordsworth's 
“ Solitary Reaper,” Sir E. Dyer’s 
*' Contentment,” George Herbert's 
” Sweet Life,” E. B. Browning's 
” Cry of the Children,” and Hood’s ' 
” Song of the Shirt.” Cliiklreii 
do not merely like to have their 
ears and their fancies tickled ; they 
are capable of human sympathy* 
if rightly appealed to, and Mrs, 
Rhys knows exactly what the 
right appeal is. Mr. Cliarles 
Robinson’s eight coloured illus- 
Meredlth. Iratioiis add to the charm of an 
by Mr. P.Hher Unwin altogether delightful and beautiful 

gift-book for young folks. And 
”, grown-ups ” will rejoice in it too ; for, as Mrs. Rhys says, 

” those everlasting flowers that we gathci* in the meadows 
and pastures of poetry, when wc first begin, remain with 
us all our lives after.” 

FAVOURITE FRENCH FAIRY TALES. Retold Iroin the 
French by Barbara Duuglas. Illustrated by R. Cramer. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

In the daintiest pale grey c:over, Ciood print, clover, 
vivid ill ust rations in colour. Altogether most attractive. 
The stories are taken from llio French of IVjrraidt. .Madame 
Leprince de Bcafimont and Madame d’Aulnoy. We open 
with ” CUndcrella ” and proceed to Little Red Riding 
Hood.” The only tale in the book that is quite new to us 
is the delightful '* Riquet with the Tuft,” in which we hear 
of a small and very ugly I*iince, with the swcettrsl dis^iosi- 
tion and manners in the w'orld ; and of a lovelv Princess, 
ivho is stupid and unintelligent—” She was so awkward in 
her movements that she could not arrange four china 
ornaments on a shelf without letting one fall.” ” I should 
prefer,’ sa5's the Princess sadly to Riquet, whom she meets 
in a wood near the palace. ” being as ugly as yourself, and 
being clever, to being so beautiful, yet looked ujxm as 
a fool.” ” Nothing is such a sure sign of good sensc» 
madam,” replies the noble Riquet, " as to recognise one's 
own defects.” It all comes right, of course. 



^usic. 


THE SONGS OF JOHN IRELAND. 

By Rodney Bennett. 


T WO notable things about John Ireland are that 
he is diftn uH to define and that he has been, and 
still is, the subject of frequent and often acrimonious 
discussion, 'the most interesting thing about the 
.ntimerous estimates, complimentary and uncompli- 
'iinenlmry, that I have heard or read is their extreme 
I not yet come across an expert who 


pretended to a final opinion of his achievemeirt a«d 
possibilities. These are promising signs. II a 
can be docketed it is fairly certain that his 
period is either ended or not begun Another 
fact is that, individual though his music is, 
has never become a theme for the novelty; 

He is too serious for that, too little prone 
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mannerism^ as distinguished from a highly personal 
and consistent style. His work as a whole is essentially 
difficult, probably too difficult for wide popularity. 
Yet he has the matter in him for popularity of the best 
kind. " Sea-fever *' has far outstripped the vogue of 
any first-class song that has appeared for years past. 
Yet to the larger public his other songs arc comparatively 
unknown. 

If I wished, as, lacking space, I do not, to define 
Ireland, I should work out the thesis that he is a man 
who has not yet succe(‘ded in getting on familiar terms 
with an unusually complicated temperament, in which 
emotion is involved with intellectualism to a degiee 
unusual in a creative artist ; a temperament sensitive to 

beauty, sensitive 
to the ugliness 
which is beauty's 
obverse. Ilis music 
shows a mi n d 
restless, keenly 
analytical, unable 
to take life and art 
easily. Occasion- 
ally there have 
been reactions into 
tranquillity, but his 
latest works show 
that these are not 
final. Kesoliition 
is not yet. But 
ertain factors remain constant. In all his woik, 
vhether it ma\' please or clis])lease, there is the 
ame standard, llu' same concentration of purpose, the 
•ame real and often painful sincerity. Tt is music born 
)f emotional conflict. The tluct nations of the struggle 
eave critical o[nnion guessing. They puzzle the public. 
Most of all, probably, they puzzle Ireland. 

This puzzlenn^nt has done more than anytliing to 
lelay the recognition by singers of th(‘ value of his 
>ongs. Between his best work and his less successful 
ixperinients there is a superficial and highly deceptive 
dmilarity that tends to make them neglect what they 
:annot afford to neglect while good modern songs aie 
50 rare. It must also be recognised that of his best 
5ongs a number, on account of their complexity, are 
practicable only for the exceptional few. These too 
liave stood in the way of the considerable remaiiuler 
which are within the capacity of the unexceptional 
many. Upon these I intend to concentrate here, pass- 
ing briefly over the more esoteric successes and dealing 
with what seem to me the failures only so much as will 
be useful for purposes of comparison. To do otherwise 
in the limits of a brief article without lapsing into a 
barren list would in any case be impossible. 

Ireland's published songs number about forty-six, 
dating from 1911. Of the earliest it is surprising that 
at least two have not won a wide popularity. Of these 
neither Hope, the Hornblowcr " nor " 1 will walk on 
the earth " is strikingly original. They might have 
beei;i. written by some one else, a thing that can be said 
few of their successors. But, that being admitted, 
they remain very much worth while as singers' songs. 
Virile, dexterous in its accompaniment, *' Hope, the 
Bombloyfer is finely effective for a robust baritone. 



Photo by £. O. Hoppe. 

Mr. John Ireland. 
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The other comes from the 1912 volume of five “ Songs 
of a Wayfarer/* of which three are particularly notable. 
" When daffodils begin to peer/* a merry sheaf of 
snatches from Autolycus, is again for baritone. 
‘‘ Memory/’ a setting for baritone, contralto or mi*zzo- 
soprano, of William Blake, seems to mt* one of the most 
exquisite and assured things in modem song. 'Ihe 
last, I was not sorrowful,** I mention not because 1 
enjoy it, but because it interestingly foreruns the 1916 
volume, Marigold : Impressions for Voice and Piano/* 
settings of two lyrics by Kossetti and one by Ernest 
Dowson after Verlaine. Wlietln*! or not you will 
enjoy them is predetermined by your taste or distaste 
for the enervating atmf)S])here of the poems, this of 
course does not affect the value of tlu* music, which 
depends upon its success in nquodiieing an atmo* 
sphere. In this “ I was not sorrowful ’* strikingly 
succeeds. It is languid, faintly sour and s[)lenetic. It 
is much better than any of tin* Impressions." 1 ‘hese 
strive for an effect which they do not a(‘hie\ e. Their 
restless irritability shows in elaboratt* accompaniments, 
very wide compasses and angular melodic lines wliich 
make them excessively difficult to memorise. And 
when all his work is done tin; singc*r feels tliat he lias 
been trying to handle sonu'thing wliich the composer 
has failed to put into his hand. 'Hie impression left is 
that Ireland has temporarily abandoiu‘d line for colour, 
and that the result is a nebulous formh'ssness. 

Of ** Sea-Eov(?r ’* it is necessary to say little. It 
combines the directness of the earlier songs with a new 
individuality. It has achieved popular success with- 
out pandering to it. It has been sung in a revue, where 
it triumphantly not only succeeded but survived. The 
success is deserved. The music sincerely and finely 
expresses words which liave a universal a])peal. The 
later ** Bells of San Marie ** fails to re('a])ture the same 
success because? the appeal of the* ])oem is limited and 
asthetic. 

The war was bound to produce marked effin ts upon 
sensitive musicians. The first result in Ireland's cas(? 
is seen in the restlessness of " Marigold,*' the second in 
a sudden turning away from conijilexity to simplicity. 
Between 1917 and 1919 a))pear a number of songs 
which are as essentially simple, and at their best as 
absolutely right, as line folk songs. C)f those not 
definitely inspired by the war the liest are settings of 
Brooke’s Spring Sorrow " and of A. E. Housman's 
" The Heart*s Desire.*' It would be difficult to find 
anything more simple than the first or murv satisfying. 

** Tlie Heart's Desire ** appeals to me as one of the 
loveliest things Ireland has done, ami sliows liis power 
of melody and his characteristic modal style at their 
best. Both songs are suitable for almost any \ oi( e. 

" Hawthorn Time," another setting of a poem from 
" The Shropshire Lad," is similar in mt?thod. The 
reasons for its comparative failure <iffers a pleasing 
problem to the student interested in comparing 
melodies. The group concludes with " 1 have twelve? 
oxen," a jolly song from Chambers’s collection of Early 
English poetry, wluvdi is a good and lusty thing to 
sing. Contemporary with these are three songs — 
“Remember," "If there were dreams to sell" and 
“ The Sacred Flame " — all good to sing, but unusually 
sentimental for Ireland. Each deals justly with a 


poem that is not quite good enough. The same gentle- 
ness finds much more charming expression in “ Mother 
and Child," eight extracts from Christina Rossetti's 
" Sing Song,’* wrongly described as nursery rimes. 
They are, rather, quiet songs about childhood for a 
grown-up mezzo-soprano ; and sung by the right one 
very delightful they would be, for, without being 
strongly individual, they are sincere and tender things. 
In his war songs Ireland has achi(?ved the difficult task 
of writing ^ group whose value survives the passing of 
the events that inspired them. All are fine. If distinc- 
tion must be made I should choose " Blind ’’ and " The 
(^)st ’* for their splendid simplicity. I'heir very excel- 
lence is their defect. They are so ]M)ignant as to make 
them almost impossible to sing in public. " Blow out, 
you bugles," and " The Soldier " arc settings of sonnets 
by Rupert Brooke. The second is ])articulaily success- 
ful with its line Elgarian tune in expn‘ssing the (jiiiet 
manliness of words that thrilled England : 

"Laughter, le.arnt of friends and gentleness. 

In hearts at peace, — under an English licaveii." 

Within a f(‘w months of thes(' came Ireland's most 
aml)itious song, " Karth‘s Call : A Silvan Rhap.sody/* 
a setting for mezzo-soprano of a poem b\' Harold 
Monro. This, " The Rat," " Rest/’ " Adoration ’’ 
(three settings of poems by Arthur Symons, with f rench 
adaptations of ( 1 . Jeaii-Aubry) and " Tin* Tiidlis," again 
present Ireland’s more elaborate method, and so recall 
" Marigold." But they are difficult with a difference. 
In the earli(‘r group the effect remains of an unjustified 
complexity, in the later of atmospheres subtls' realised. 

" The Rat " is partirnlarly interesting as an excursiop 
into morbid ugliness which justifies its('lf by its succe.ss. 
All are certainly songs for the exce])tional minority. 
Like the majority of Ireland’s later songs, they are 
most successful in tenor keys, riuir vocal technique, 
is striking. They give the singer difficult things to do 
and yet are essentially vocal. 

Little space remains for the songs of last year. " The 
Land of Lost Content " is a ( vde of six songs for tenor 
voice, from " The Shropshire Lad," which it will be 
interesting to lu?ar elfecti\’<'ly performed. Probably 
the first, " The Lent Lily." a tranquil and beautiful 
song, will become the best known. The rest are of an 
unrelieved sombreness in striking contrast to the songs 

whirl! form Ireland’s most recent experiment three 

settings of Elizabethan lyrics : Sidney’s " My true love 
hath my heart," Daniels's " Love is a sickness full of 
woes " and Dekker’s " The Merry Month of May." 
Here arc no unwise imitations of tlie " old style " rather 
painfully in vogue at the moment. The treatment is 
daringly modem. Opinion will vary as to the success 
with which these very n(?w bottles accommodate the 
very old wine. To my mind it does so but poorly in 
the first instance because the composer has mistaken the 
wine. Sidney is deliciously sincere, but he is not too 
anxious to be fascinated by a conceit. The music Ori 
the contrary is in very stuious earnest and the effect is 
more than a little heavy-handed. It cxpres.ses one way 
of reading the poem, but hardly the general one. The 
other two songs leave no such doubts. Debatable 
though they arc, they are intensely alive and arr^stingly 
individual. Which, incidentally, sums up very well 
the interest of all John Ireland's songs. 
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In the following chronological list of songs by John 
Ireland the figure indicates the number of keys published 
and the notes the compass of the lowest. Unless 
otherwise stated they are published by Winthroj) 
Rogers. 

igri : ** Hope, the Hornblower ” (Boosey), 3 ; I) E. 
igi2 : Songs of a Wayfarer : Five Songs (Hockey). 

1915: Sea-Fever" (Augener), 4; B - 1 ). 

1916: "Marigold: Three Songs," A — F. 1917: 

** The Heart's Desire," 3 ; Djj - F^. " The Soldier," 

3 ; C— " Blind " and " The Cost." D— I) ; C F. 
“Mother and Child: Eight Nursery Rimes," 1 ) V, 
igiS : " Blow out, you bugles," C — ¥. " Earth's 

Call," D — h'. " Hemcmiber," 3 ; B " If there 

were dreams to sell," 3 ; B^ — " S]ning Sorrow," 
2; C— D. "The Sacred Flame," 3 : H Fj. 1919: 
"The Rat" (Chester), B E. "Rest" (Chester). 

Ej^ F. " The Adoration " (Clu^ster), Cj — E^. " I have 

twelve oxen," 2 ; (' h\ " Hawthorn time," 2 ; (‘ 

" The Bells of San Marie " (Augener), 3 ; ( - 1 ). 1920 : 

"The Trellis" (.\ugener), 2 ; A -E. " Tin* |omnev " 

(Enoch), 3 : C - 1 C. " 'J‘h(r East Riding " (Enoch), 3 ; 

B;^ -I). 1921: "The Land of Lost (-ontt'iit : Six 

Songs " (Augi*m*r) 2 ; ( -J^'. " The Merry Month of 

May.” 3: B E. " l.ove is a sickm'ss," ‘ ; ( E. 

" My true love hath my lu^art " (Augener), 2 ; 1 ) 1 ‘‘. 


GROUP-SONGS AND SINGLE SONGS.* 

The motives which gov<?ni the t)nblica.tioii of half a 
d 07 (.iri songs or so insi<le one <()V(?r, art! ratlier hard to 
fathom. J^ieeanse, while sometimes the contents represent 
the composer in his lighter, slighter, more trivial moments, 
sometimes they art! of much importance and individuality, 
and should have l»een regarded as sejuiiate issues. Again, 
one comes across many voial c<)mj)osi lions whit li d«» nt>l 
quite justify jiublication as single efforts, hut would have 
ocen all right if included amongst others : even as small 
incnnspicuoiis blossoms, which would scarcely bt' gathered 
and given for their own sake, may greatly enhant e the 
Ijeauty of a bouquet where choiter blooms pretlominate. 
And, once more, why certain songs are jirolteied separately 
in a scries, which inherently call for assemhlage in one 
volume, is a mystery defiant of solution. Hut thtrre seems 
no dctinite rule or reason in these things. 

An excellcMit exam])le of appropriate grouping is (altered 
in Paul Edmonds’s " Four Indian Songs." If the* anthur 
originally wrote in luiglisli or in Hindustani, I cannot 
say— but as bjiglish lyrics these wonU art* extaqitionally 
able, and the composer, while endowing them with music 
of quasi-Oriental colouring, h.as ucliioved a lueltHlious 
and felicitous result, not too exacting for the average 


* " The Bird of Time." (Ft)ur India.n Songs.) By Paul 
Edmonds. Poems by Sarojini Naidu. :^.s. o»l. (Kiu»ch.) — 
" Spindrift." Five Songs by May IT. Brahe. Byiics hy h.thcl 
Tindal-Atkinson and Madge Bickson. 3s. otl. (I-hnKdi.) — 

t, of Six Songs." By George Whitaker, ss. (Elkin.) 

Songs of Ixive and Eife," Music by Eric Fogg. Wtutls by 
Rabindranath Tagore, (i) "One Morning in the Flt)wcr- 
.Garden " ; (2) *' It was in May” ; (.9 " lu the Dii.sky Path 
of a Dream " ; (4) “ peace " ; (5) " Free me from the Bonds 
of your Sweetue.Hs.’* 2s. each. (Elkin.)--" l-Aening." Song 
oy O. Merikanto. English version by Elisabeth IVI. l^ockwooil. 

(Augener.)-.^** The West Wind.” Song by P. .M. Stewart, 
Words by John Masefield. 2s. (Augener.)—" A Cradle Hymn." 
MUSIC by Herbert Hughes. From a Poem by Isaac. Watts. 

— ** Caprice for Voice and Piant)fofte." By H- V. 

Words by F'rancis Thompst»n. 2s. (Elkin.) — 
Roads." Song by If. Lyall Phillips. Words 
rVft+rT* WynnOk 2s. (Chappell.) A Ballad of 

by May H. Brahe. Lyric by Margaret 
w (Enoch.) — " Night." Song by Mischa-T-eon. 

If* Hubi-Newcombe. 2s. (Augener.) — "Happy 
witie Hwm. Song by Mischa-Leon. Words by Hilda Hart. 
Wriwia * SoUloquy." Music by Cicorge Olclroyd. 

^oni» by Chnstina Wetti. 2«. (Elkin ) 


MINUTURE ESSAYS 

ON 

IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
COMPOSERS 

COXTAIMNG : 

A short Essay on the Composer in English and French. 
A Portrait. A Facsimile Reproduction of a Manuscript 
Page. A List of Works of the Composer. 

Now ready 1 

ARNOLD BAX - EUGENE GOOSSENS — IGOR 
STRAVINSKY — G. F. MALIPIERO — SELIM 
PALMGREN. 

In the Press 1 

MANUEL DE FALLA — JOSEPH JONGEN 
LORD BERNERS. 

In preparation 1 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK — ARTHUR BLISS — 
ALFREDO CASELLA — JOSEF HOLBROOKE — 
GUSTAV HOLST - JOHN IRELAND — PAUL de 
MALEINGREAU — ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 
POLDOWSKI JEAN SIBELIUS, and others. 

Price 6 d. each. 


J. & W. CHESTER. Ltd., 

11. GREAT MARI-BOROtlGH ST., LONDON, W.l 


NEW SONGS WORTH STUDYING 

F. S. BREVILLB-SMITH 

3'iiic Kmigraxt, F (.\ to C) and G 

I’ocin l>v |t»hti M.ist I’h'M. A very rllective soiij’ for ll.iss, n.irituno or 
Con Hill In.’ 

ERIC FOOQ 

Songs of Love and Life (Words by Kabindraiiath Tagore) 

1. One Morning in the Flower Garden, E (B to 

F) and G 

2. It as in May, Dp> (A to Do) and E7 

3. In the Dusky Path of a Dream, A|> to D 

4. Peace, F*,, 1' (B to F) and G 

5. Free Me from the Boni>.s of Your Sweetness, 

B to E 

Tlioso rntin'lv uiuoiivi’iilioiial sonj'.s will very attr.irtivc studies 

in iiilrrpirt.itiriii. I'hc roinposvr has caught the spirit ol the words 
intjs I siH« f n 11 y. 

H. V. JERVIS-READ 

Caprice (Francis Thompson), F? (C to F) and F 

ve ry ilvlnuili- iiiul atninNphi*i ii •'••iih, rrpaviiit.j i an-lnl stiiilv. 

Two Chii-dken’s Songs (Gabriel Seloiin) 

I. A My.steky 2. From a Bedroom Window 

Mrdiuin Vnirr. Appropri.itvly siinplr. I>iil far from corniiionplaca. 

Limehousk Wharf (Adrian lienrd) 

Coinpa-ss II7 In Ji. .An cwn llrni Hantonr soup with an efTective ending. 

OEOROE OLDROYD 

S 0 UI. 0 QUV (Christina Kossetti), G, (W to E) and By 

vrrv tendi'i .iiiil sinreru setting «if tin.’ well-kni.twn poem beginning 
" Kitstis lur the Hush of yunth,” ctr. 

CYRIL SCOTT 

ViLLANELLE OF FIRELIGHT (Naomi N. Carvalho), 

Bn (D to F) and C 

A verv delicate and Lharininp sung, imist suitable for a Mezeo-soprano 
or S«>i>iann. The tlirkering hreliglu is bcautiliilly suggested in the piano 
p.irt, which is not dillicult to play. 

Price Each 2 /- act 

ELKIN a CO.. LTD. 

8 a 10, BmE StrMt. Regent Street, LONDON, W.l 
And of all Muateaallen 
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amateur, yet effective for concert purposes. Some purists 
might kick at his penchant for consecutive fifths in the 
bass» but in this case 1 confess to enjoying them. All 
four songs are well worth singing, but one may specially 
conimcnd " Guerdon ** and “ The Old Woman.*' 

Miss May H.> Brahe is alway.s tuneful, and in her col- 
lection entitled ** Spindrift/' she presents live very short 
lyrics set with skill and grace. The triplet-figure in the 
accompaniment to Sea-Birds ’* is daintily handled : 
altogether these small vignettes will gi\e i)It^a-sure to 
Miss Brahe's numerous admirers. And 1 sliould like to call 
attention to the charming verses by Klhel 'rindal -Atkinson. 

A curious blend of poetic styles and subjects has been 
selected by Mr. George Whitaker for his Album of Six 
Songs." Shelley’s ** My faint spirit was sitting,*' Shake- 
speare's " O Mistress mine/’ Yeats’s “ Innisfree," White- 
head's " The Je ne sais quoi/' are companioned by a four- 
line verse of Lafeadio Hearn's, and a pensiv-e lyric by 
Ernest I>ow.son. It is the queerest, most irrelevant mix- 
ture. The composer has desired to be original if nothing 
else !'" he is ultra-modern in restless tonality. He seems 
to me too intricate in his treatment of *' Innisfrec," wdiich 
in its nature is simplicity raised to the ni\\ degree : but 
" Seki " evinces singular artistic feeling. " The Moon 
Maiden's Song '' is of an ethereal delicacy, and the Sliclley 
piece stands out sultry, sombre, imi)rcssivc. 

*' Songs of Love and f.ife ’* are selet led from the poems 
of Rabindranath Tagore ; cind if not all arc equally well 
adapted for musical setting, yet Krio Fogg has made a 
successful attempt to provide each phrase w-ith its equiva- 
lent in sound. An indefinable fascination exhales from 
his pages : yet they will not exercise their magic on every 
one. Some might say, " These com|)ositioiis are over- 
elaborated, almost lalx)ured "—yet with what faithfulness 
and flc.vibility they interpret the spirit of the words I 
Others might cavil at the fragmentary character of what 
can barely be termed the melody: yet each phrase is 
complete and expressive in itself. Briefly, it amounts to 
this — , if you like Rabindranath Tagore, you will like 
Mr. Eric Fogg's rende^ring of him : if you don't, you 
won’t. But in cither case you will allow that Mr. Fogg 
is endowed with remarkable insight and cleverness. 


The songs of Oskar Merikanto are gracious, charming 
little morceaux. I am doubtful that his "Evening*- is 
equal to " The Ring-doves/' on which I commented lately : 
but I am certain that such tender little flowers of music 
should bo assembled in a collection, not produced as 
individual songs. They are scarcely of sufficient stamina 
to stand alone : and they are far too pleasing to be swamped 
among bigger publications. "The West Wind/' on the 
contrary, is a spirited, robust, and lengthy — perhape^too 
lengthy— effort, in which John Masefield's vigorous verse 
is wedded to stimulating strains by D. M. Stewart : forming 
a strong foil to the quiet devotional feeling of the next 
on our list, " A Cradle Hymn," which has been attractively 
treated by Herbert Huglies, and should be welcomed by 
any mezzo-soprano in search of a new sacred song. 

To call a thing " Caprice for Voice and Pianoforte " 
disarms criticism at the outset. That the title is fully 
earned, may be judged by the words which the composer 
has chosen from Francis Tliompson. They are purely 
descriptive — dcvscriptive of a girl’s hair falling down ! 
The personal equation is all but absent : there is no emo- 
tional or dramatic appeal. Why anybody should wish 
to set, or to sing, a verse alxiiit a girl's hair falling down, 
passes comprehension. With so many glorious poems of 
Thompson's " set between Heaven and Charing Cross," 
surely this is a very arlntrary choice. The time-signature.s 
are odd, to put it mildly. The first bar is marked two-four 
time — the second, three^-four — the third, four-four— the 
fourth, five- four — the sixth, six-four — the eighth, four-four. 
And so on : including a bar of seven- four on the last p>age ! 
But of course the comp^oscr is a law unto himself in these 
matters. 

Of a frankly popular type, " The Four Cross-Roads " 
and " A Ballad of Gretna Green " are suitable for either 
sex, and make no fierce demands upon an amateur’s ability. 
" Kight ’’ is somewhat commonplace, but " Hapjpy Little 
Dream " reveals a plea.sant na'iveti. " Soliloquy " is very 
well written for the voice, though one does not perceive 
the raison^d'eCre of its arpx^ggio accompaniment. Even 
if the wistfulness of the words is not quite realised, 
" Soliloquy " will commencl itself to a singer, which is a 
trait very much to the good. May Bykon. 


Zbc Drama. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND “THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 

By Frank Rutter. 


I NNUMERABLE commentators on Uickens have 
made reference to the preceding writers by 
whom he was supirosed to have been influenced. " He 
had access to the older novelists — Fielding, Smollett 
and others,” says one of them ; while according to 
another, " Fielding, Smollett, Le Sage and Cervantes 
were his friends when his health forbade him to take 
part in the sports of childhood.” 

But curiously enough it appears to have escaped 
attention hitherto how deeply Dickens was attracted 
and fascinated by the work of another author — ^John 
Gay. There is good evidence, as we shall see later, that 
" 'fhe Beggar's Opera ” directly incited Dickens to 
turn his attention to those scenes and characters of low 
life in which he achieved his greatest triumphs. The 
example of Gay is apparent and acknowledged in the 
first seriou'’ l^k with which Dickens had a perfectly 
fteit hand — and we must not forget that though he 
made " The Pickwick Papers ” inimitably his own, 
the subject was dictated by the publisher who com- 
tnlSBiailed the work. ” Oliver Twist ” is a Beggars’ 


Tragedy, a deliberate presentation of the reverse of 
Gay’s fantastic medallion. In another comparatively, 
early work, " Bamaby Rudge,” the same intention is 
discernible, *' Maypole Hugh ” being the tragic re^ty 
of that romantic rascal, “ Mat of the Mint.” 

But apart from these two books, in which the analogy 
is most marked, the novels of Charles Dickens abound 
with internal evidence of the author’s intimacy with 
and affection for Gay’s masterpiece. Snatches of the 
songs were constantly running through the novelist's 
head, a special favourite being Macheath’s ” If the 
heart of a man is depressed with cares.” All readers 
of ” The Old Curiosity Shop ” will remember Dick 
Swiveller’s adaptation of this : 

'* When the heart of a man is d^vessed with fean. 

The mist is dispelled when Miss WacUes appeen/' 

Nor will it be forgotten that at young Copperfield's 
first dinner party, ” Markham was the singer, and he,’ 
sang, ' When the heart of a man is depresM^ witlk 
care.' " 

Another adaptation of the ditty will he % 
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"Oar Mutual Friesn4’' where Mr. Wegg, visiting Mr. 
Venus, informs his host, 

" When the heart of a man is depressed with cares 

' ' The mist is dispelled if Venus appears. 

Like the notes of a fiddle, you sweetly, sir, sweetly. 
Raises our spirits and charms our cars.’* 

Again, when Steerforth incites Miss Mowcher to 
reproach David Copperfield with inconstancy, that 
<juaint little person exclaims : 

" ' Is he fickle ? oh, for shame ! iJid he sip every 
flower, and change every hour, until Polly his passion 
requited ? ’ ** 

There is no need, however, to multiply (piotatioiis to 
prove the keen interest of Dickens in “ The Beggar's 
Opera," while his own direct reference to it exists. 
In the author’s preface to the itSOy edition of Oliver 
Twist ” (which first began to appi*ar in 1S37) the choice 
of the subject is defended by the plea that here the 
criminal and degraded arc presented without any 
specious allurerneiit or tinsel fascination. By contrast 
Dickens continues ; 

“ Even in ‘ The Beggar's Opera,' the thieves are repre- 
.^ented as lca<.liiig a life whicli is rattier to be envied than 
i.ilherwise ; while Macheath, with all tlie captivations of 
cnmnifiTul, and tin* devotion of the most beautiful girl and 
only pure character in the pitH..e. is as much to he admired 
and ejuulated by weak lieholders, as any line gentleman 
in a retl coat who lias purchased, as \'oltaire says, tin; right 
to c(»minaiid a couple of llioiisand men, or so, and to 
aftront death at their head. Johnson’s (juestion, whetluT 
.any man will turn thief because Alacheatli is repn(*ved, 
seems to me beside the matter, I ask myself, whether 
any man will be deterred from turning thief because of 
!Machcath’s being .seiiteiiced to death, and b<*<'ause of the 
e.xistence of Peachum and J.ockit ; and reinemberiug the 
captain’s roaring life, great appearance, vast success, and 
-strong advantages, I feel assured that nobody having a 
lx?nt that way will take any warning from liiin, or will 
see anything in the play but a llowery nnd iileasanl road, 
conducting an honourable ambiti<»n in course of time to 
Tyburn Tree. 

“ In fact, Gay’s witty satire on st.K:iety had a general 
■object, which made him (piitc regardless of example in tliis 
respect, and gave him other and wider aims.” 

From this highly moral discourse would it not a)>])car 
that the perilous fascination of " The Beggar's Opera," 
a fascination experienced by the author himself, was 
the fons et origo which impelled Dickens to write a story 
of crime which should have no charm or allurement for 
young and old ? In " Oliver Twist," he inaintuins, 
there are 

*' no canterings on moonlit heaths, no merry-makings in 
the snuggest of all possible caverns, none of the attractions 
of dress, no embroidery, no lace, no jack-boots, no crimson 
coats and ruffles, none of the dash and freedom with which 
' the road ' has been time out of mind invested. The cold, 
wet, shelterless midnight streets of London ; the foul and 
trowzy dens, where vice is closely packed and lacks the 
room to turn ; the haunts of hunger and disease ; the 
shabby rags that scarcely hold together ; whore arc the 
attractions of these things ? " 

from all which we may deduce that whatever doubts 
Didtens, as a good Victorian, may have entertained as 
to the morality of Gay’s opera, he was keenly alivc^ and 
sensitive to the spell qf its art. His criticism is a con- 
of its hold on his imagination, for under given 
’Circttfttltanees we may allow that the most sincere form 
ao* imitation but re^tion. 


A 


Compositions by John Irellmd 


SONGS 


THE COST. Son«t of a Great War (Eric T. Cooper) 2/6 
1. Blind. 2. The Coat. 

BLOW OUT YOU BUGLES (Rupert Brooke) E flat 2 /- 
EARTH*S call, a Silven Rhepaody (Harold Monro) 2/6 
THE HEART*S DESIRE (A. £• Houamao) 

B flat, B. D flat 2/. 
1 HAVE TWELVE OXEN (Early Eodliah) F, G 2/. 
IF THERE WERE DREAMS TO SELL 

(T. L. Beddoea) D flat. E flat, F 2/> 
LOVE IS A SICKNESS FULL OF WOES 

(S. Daniel) E flat. F, G flat 2/> 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 

(Thomaa Dekker) D. E, G 2/- 
MOTHER AND CHILD. Eidbl Nuraery Rhymea 

(Chriatine Roaaetti) 3/- 
THE SOLDIER (Rupert Brooke) F. G flat 2/- 

SPRING SORROW (Rupert Brooke) F. A flat 2/. 
THE THREE RAVENS (Traditional) F min.. G min. 2/. 


PIANO 


■LEAVES FROM A CHILD'S SKETCH.BOOK‘ 
(Three Eery Piecca) 

PRELUDES 

The Undertone Oboeacion 

The Holy Boy Fire of Spring 

RHAPSODY 


21 - 


3/- 


3/- 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 

SONATA No. 2 in A minor ... 7/6 

(Played by Albert Sammonn and William Murdoch) 


WINTHROP ROCEKS, Ltd., IS,R«ii«,St.,LindwW.l 



LEONARD PARSONS’ 

FIRST-NOVEL 

PRIZE COMPETITION 


Mr. Lt^unnrd Tarsons announces that in promoting 
this ( ompciitii-in lie is actuated by the desire to 
give cncourageinenl lo new authors on terms which, 
he belit'ves, have lu'ver yc^t been oifered by any 
other publishing house. 

Tlic winner tif the eoiii petit ion will receive a 
HiibHtantlal .Miini lu caMli in aciditioii to a liberal 
r«>j’alt.v on every copy sobl. 

Th 4 ^ Film Uig:bt8, Dramatic Iti|;bt8, Transla- 
tion Uig:litH, and all other Kig:btM, with the 
c^xeeptioii of a lease of the Hook Kights in 
the KiigrliNh laiiKuaireB will he tlie Author’s 
Property. 

Mr. Leonard Parsons has secuicd the co-operation 
of Messrs. C urtis Brown Ltd., who will undertake 
all of the prehmiiKiry Im^iiess without commission 
of any kind from the winner of the competition. 

The closing date is September 30th next 


Write at once for details of this offer to : — 

Competitioiit*' Messrs. Cartis Brown Ltd* ^ 
A Horietta Stmt, CavBBt.Gudni Laadna, W.C.2 
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NOTICES. 

All commuuicatiofi.^ intended for the Editor mii^l W addressed to 
the Editor of Tue Bookman, St. Paul's Uoesi:, W.auwick 
Square, London, l^.C.4. 

.1 fncliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
atiy manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

news flotes. 

The picture on our cover is one of Miss Kieanor 
)>ri('kdale's illustrations in colour from “The(iol<lcn 
lifMtk of Fanunis Women ” (Hodder & Stoughton). 

■\ book that is likely to rouse considerable con- 
troversy is the Memoirs of the ex-Crown Prince of 
Germany, which Mr. Thornton Butterworth will 
publish on May 6th. Naturally, the p)rince 
<ioes not take the very unfavourable view of himself 
that is held by most people. He gives a frank 
‘M?Couht of events that led up to the war, and offers 
4 ^tic criticism of the great personages of Germany 
And the rest of the world, including the ex-Kaiser. 
iJiiS*, references to King Edward are said to be 
Ig^acious and appreciative. He begins 
military training. 


of the court and his father’s entourage, and proceeds 
to uiu'eil the trutli as lie sees it about the political 
intrigues and .onbitions tliat led Germany into 
disaster, and about (iermany’s war blunders. 
Wliatever feeling one may liave toward the prince 
liimsc'lf, liis book sliould bo w'orth reading as a 
confession of how tin; tit her side looks at its own 
doings. 

On February 20th Mr. Cyril Scott played his 
Pianoforte Concerto in Vienna, the conductor being 
Nils Grevillius of Stockholm. The success of the 
performance may be gauged from the fact that the 
composer received five recalls. The musical critics 
were warmly appreciati \'e in the Vienna newspapers. 
On March 13th Mr. Scott gave a pianoforte ' and 
vocal recital in the same city in conjunction with 
Madame Vera Maid-Tiller. ' v 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas asks us to point but an 
error of fact that crept inadvertently into his last' 
month’s article on “ Alfred Noyes and ' The tpreh- 
Bearers.’ " In referring to the night Mr. , Noyes 
spent oil the Sierra Madrc Mountains, when the 
trial was made of the new lOO-inch trieshbe; hb 


sayi tbAt Mr. Noyes describes ^*the wonderful 
‘ eil^ehbe of that night, with its first discovery of 
a of Jupiter.” A new moon of Jupiter was. 

in point of fact, discovered recently, but not on the 
occasion above mentioned. In fairness to Mr. 

W'ho has observed great accuracy in his 
pi^limj the MTiter of the article feels that this error 
oh his own part should 
be pointed out. 

Mr. Davidson ( ' o<jk , 
ope . .pf ' Our leading 
■^l^onties on every- 
f'ijSiil^h^cerning Burns, 

' i n t e d fn )m 

hu a I Bums 


for IQ22, his 

a^Cie oh “ Annotations 

^?^:ScQttish Songs by 

' B;:J|'ra s ” (Dumfries ; 

iSbbertDinA^’iddie). H(; 

•■Tightly describes it as 

ah ^^ntial supplement 

to 'the editorial work 

of Crbmek and Dick. 

Croinek in his” Reliques 

, of ■ R obert Btirns" 

. reprinted' a series of 

rOhia r k s on Scottish 

and Ballads 

yJytlcili; he said existed 

. the handwriting of 

the poet ; but in igo;^ 

: .C. Dick, in his 

y V.- ;' b t e S on Scottish Vh.ilo by Urrham rark. 

'jStrog by Robert Burns,” whose new novel, “ Nlcnlett 

* r ' ,tre publlsl] 

wyaftir; careful scrutiny of 

source from which Cromck professed to have 
! drawn, branded fifteen of Croinek’s alleged com* 

: inents by Burns as spurious and others as garbled. 
By a lucky chance, Mr. Cook lias come across the 
original annotations in Burns's liandwriting and liere 
reprints them, with his own comments and an 
J^ouiA of the discovery that enables him to 
" Criiffek s authenticity. The pamphlet 

: icleR up another mystery that has long balH(.Kl 
> Bums students. 



On the lineft of Ms successful " Kipling's 
Mr. Thurston Hopkins has written a volume, 

" Thomas Hardy’s Dorset,” which Mr. Cecil PalihS^ 
is publishing this month. It will be illustrated by 
Mr. K. Harries, and from photographs. 

Under the editorship of Me.ssrs. J. T. Greinj^ v 

L. Diinton Green and* 
I'rank Riitt(?r, the Arti 
Gazette has been re- 
\’ived, and the first 
mill i her of the new 
series lias just been 
published. Its aim is 
to deal fearlessly, as 
an independent critical 
journal, with the 
Fine Arts in all their 
lirancJics. 


whose new novel, « NlcoleittV Messrs. Hodrier & SioukIuoii 
. ire publishing this month. 


Professor Charles 
P>iiudou i n, wh ose 
*' .Suggestion and Auto- 
suggest ion ■ ’ has readied 
its sixth impression, is 
writing another book,^ 
” Studies in I^sydio- 
aiiiilysis,” an account 
of twent\ - seven 'cou- 
crt'te eases preceded 
by a t h (* o r c t i c a 1 
exposition, which will 
be published shortly 

The Baroness Orezy,' ^Messrs. Allen & 

Messrs, Hcbier & sioukIuoii Unwiii. 'File sjunc timi 

this month. 

]) a s j u .s t issued, 

" John Masvfidd : .A Critical .Study,” by W. H. ; 
Hamilton. 

The two first prizes in the Feraina Vie Heureus^^ 
Competition liave been awarded to ” Dangerop^ 
Ages,” by Rosa Macaulay, and " The 
Diamond,” by F. Brett Young, both published ’^ 
Messrs.' Collins. The third prize was awarde4)?t^ 

" Bliss,” by Katherine Mansfield, which was pt^ 
lished by Messrs. Constable. ' 


Among the new volumes just added to Messis. 
Collins’s tastefully produced Illustrated Pocket 
Classics .st'i s (js. each) are Readc's ” Foul Play,” 
Gaskell's " Sylvia’s Lovers,” Mrs. Henry 
Wo^'s” Roland Yorkc,” Fenimore Cooper’s " Last 
(hpie Mohicans,” and ('owden Clarke’s " Tales from 


” A Journey in lieland, J<j 2 i,” by Wilfrid ElV^. 
is due this month from Messrs. Putnams. LdfS 
Winterton has written an Introduction for the 

” French Folk : A Book for Vagaboncls,?*'^^ 
W. Branch Johnson, which Mr. Cecil Palni^^^ 
to publish, has an interestipg story 
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6n tbe staff of the Daily Nem at*^' 
l4verpool, aad when that Northern office was closed 
^wn he found himself out of employment at a time 
when unemployment in the newspaper world was 
unusually widespread. Witliin three days, how- 
ever, he and his wife were in France, where Mr. 
Johnson liad found a temporary (mgagement at 
Nice. Provided only with army packs th(‘y both 
set out presently to work their way across the 
country to Biarritz and thence to Brittany, living 
throughout with the country folk and falling in 
with the strangest travelling companions, and it is 
the story of this journey and the happenings by 

the wav that is 
uiif()ld(‘d i Ti h i s 
book. 

Miss Marjorie 
L. r. Pickthall, 
whos(‘ new novel, 

“ iiie Piridge,*’ 
Messrs. Ibulder cS: 

S t o u g h 1 on are 
publishing, is a 
L o n d o ne r by 
birth, but wt'Ut 
with her family lo 
('aiiada at a very 
early age and lived 
and WMS educated at 1'oronto. Just before tlu' 
war she came over io visit lelations in Rngland, 
and during the war worked h(*re on the land and as 
a groom-gardener. Ji(‘r lirst novel , ‘ ‘ I -ittle 1 1 carts/ ' 
was written in those years, and published in 
by Messrs. Methuen. She has publislied also two 
volumes of poems (a third is to make its appearance 
this 5'ear) and has become a very popular writer 
of short stories for the l.ondon and New York 
magazines. She unconsciously gathered material 
for The Bridge during tw'o or three summers she 
spent on Toronto Island as a sclioolgirl. The life 
of the Great Lakes is very distinctive', " she says, 
with odd likenesses and unlikenesscs to that of 
the sea, and I believe very little use of it has been 
made in fiction." In reviewing her recent play. 
The Wood-Carver’s Wife,'* Mr. Alfred Gordon, 
in the Montreal Critic, praises very highly its 
imaginative and dramatic (pialitics and finds that 
here are united, as rarely, tw^o qualities — the art 
Christina Rossetti and the passion of Mrs. 
i&rowning." 



Prolessor J. Arthur 

EHiOft b' !• r\ . 

Thomson, 

who IS ( “ I Ih* Oiiiliiu; i f Scumu',*- . u IM.iin 

Siory. " whir'll Mossrs. arr; publishing 

in fthouf tw('Tit\ pari^. 


One of the most popular of new novelists is 
Joan Conquest, though her literary career 
began two years ago, when Mr. Werner 
’ Published h " Desert Love,” 


whihh IS 
now in 
its six- 
tieth thou- 
sand. Her 
s e c o n d , 
I- coni e 
o f t ]i e 
Jungle," is 
m c e t i n g 
w i t h a 
si ni i 1 a r 
s u c c css, 
a II (1 h c r 
third. 



Miss Marjorie PicRthall. 


"The Hawk of Egypt" (a sequel to "Desert 
J-ovc ") will be published this month. Her short 
stories now liiid acceptance everywheie. The first 
she wrote was sent to an editor who, in returning 
it, advised lier to turn it into a novel, and 
"Desert Lova* " was the result. She lays her 
scenes principally in the East because she has speilt 
much of her life in India and Egypt and has been 
a good deal in Africa. Miss Conquest speaks four 
language.s. and lias visited every country m Europe 
t‘\ce])t the Balkan States. Incidentally, she is a 
fully (pialilied nursing sister and holds the Mons 
Star, of which she is justifiably proud During the 
war she served as a nurse in Belgium, Russia, 
TV)land, l^'raiice, and among the many interesting 
peopl(! she met in those days were Nurse Cavell 
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and the Tsar. The story 
of her life throughout tlu‘ 
war is given in iier My 
Experiences on Tlirce 
Fronts, ” which was ])uh- 
Ushed byMr. Fisher Tiiwin. 
Slic has done good woik 
in the London slums, hiii 
neither of this nor her 
w a r experiences is s 1 1 < 
easih" persuaded to talk. 
Messrs. Macaulav an* j)iih 
lishing lier three n»)\t ls in 
America, and Colonel St li^.^. 
of luQS Angeles, has sjunt 
two years in film i n g 
** Desert Love.” wJiich i> 
now to make its appearance 
as a cinema play. 


We regret to n^ord th<‘ 
death, in his lift \ -eighth 
year, of Mr. F. Raymond ('oulson. a brilliant tlie Sirunii .nid other 

journalist and writer ol Inimorous verse whose work, ('f)rrespond< nt of the 

being mostly j^seiidonyiiKnis, i.'> probalih’ b(‘i ter 



Paul), which a coHr 
siderable sale, and are stilt 
selling, and the best things 
in both cannot fail to win 
admission for him into all 
a dcqiiat c ant hologies of 
Inimorous poetry, f lis twtr 
sons, who more than in- 
hcTited liis literary gifts, 
were on active service 
(hiring tlie Gri^at War : the 
\*onng(‘r, l.eslie (!onlson, 
was killed in action, and 
his ])()stlmmoiis \'()lum(\ 
y 1 om a 11 On t])ost ” 

( hd skine .Macdonald ) lias 
rankl'd him with the lew 
Soldiei -poets whose wnrk 
will not fade witli iIm- 
memory ol the war ; the 
t. Icier, Raymond A. (\>nl>r»n,. 
who has writt(‘n sonu' ad- 
mirabh* sh(»rt sloiit.-. for 
maga/.iiu's, is now lallriA' 


knowm than hims('lf. For the last t weritv-seveii 
years he was (.n the staff of iIk* Manchester Sunday 
Chyofitclc, w’riting weekly notes and coinnuaits in 
prose and verse owr the signature of “ Wwatns.'” 


The two remaining ^•ohml(^s of ” Mr. Ihincii’s 
Jlistory ol Modt rn L'ngland,” by ( liarles J., (irave*^.. 
have just lu'en issued l)y Mt'ssis. Cassell. 


and, until reci-iitly, weekb* cartoon verses that w'ere 
signed “ J)cinorritu>.” J|(‘ liad a pungent, (iilbert 
ian hunioni- and sevt-ral of his whimsieal liailads 
and social satins lia\-e In-en iniTiieiiM'h' siKai'ssfill 
as rtTitalions 011 ronn rt platlornis iij) and chuvn the 
.country. In \'ery e.iil\ da\'s lu- rniilribiited niueli 


Mr. Leonard I'.irsons is [lublishing a runv no\rl 
by JeftiMA L. jelK'iy (Mlled ” Escape ’ the* stor\ 
of how^ a middle-aged w’mnan nltiinalelv linds a 
way of eseajK* Iroiii the thrahlom in whic h eixilised 
socielx exist- 


to V Vy/ri/i; ludks Paher 
and otlu'r of the Janie-. 
Henderson |)erio(heals 
and, warmly eiK’omMged 
in the wTiting of liction 
by G. A. Hc'Tity, wiot<* 
short stories for Henty’s 
Union Jack and for 
several of tin- wc^eklies 
and m < jjjtr W i e s . Hut 
^•wlien he joined tlie 
Sunday ('hroniclc staff 
journalism al »rbed him , 
as it Iras absorbed many 
another. Hr published 
1^^ yeai'i two Inaoks 
humorous verse, 
Jester’s Jingles” 
(Skpffington) and ” TJiis 
lE^UlSSiy : World " (Stanley 



Market Place. 

which will be deiiiolliihed rre long. The «lic. toMiher wlCh ituich of the 
surrounding area, Ih tol>c sold to the highest bidder. 


The eurrent issue fif 
the Beacon, edited by 
K. R. Apjtlelon (f l.xford : 
JMackwell), contains " A 
( redo for llic Xew- lira,” 
b y Stephc'M Ciraliam, 
articles on current topics^ 
by Hamilton Fyfe, Syd- 
ney Klein, H. Maynard 
SmitJi, and tlie first in-' 
stalmeiit of a narrative 
jioem, The Divine 
Tragedy,” by A. St. 
John Adcock — a partly 
serious, partly satirical 
story of the seconStV 
coming of Christ, which ■ 
will be published in book 
form shortly by Messt;s^^ 
Selwyn & Blount. 
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Mr. Frederick Niven, wlio is still sojourning in 
British rolumbia and not beginning to think of 
coming homo, has been writing a good nianv navel 
papers that liave beiMi ap])earing 111 llif 
Sphere, Woild's Wotk, Ihiilv .Vras. and nthei 
j)eriodi(Mls. and has latel\ linislied a m w no\(l nl 
the wildest Wild West txin* wliuh .ilxaii to lx* 
published s(‘ii.ill\ in the rniltd State lii is 


desire " to compel ovurv nuMnhet of the ('abinet to read 
this f)nf)k and ioiinul.itt' 1 ms <iiis\\(‘is to it in writing.” 

“ lornfool's " sjiarkling versrs arc ii much appreciated 
feature of the Daily llt yald \ raMstie or s])riglitly, they are 
t'-pially pungent, ingenir.iis i hyne- ,iiid metre. All who 
like vtM'str ill which llwre is liculh of liuniour. not in- 
fr(.-;pieii tiiu.lm't‘d witli saluc. uil| Dud ' ’ MoOIlslline " 
ijs. o l. The Lidu.m- l^iblidniM; ( .,m])any and Alien cV 
I hi will) hrcc/y compaiiioii. 'J'lic h,,ok is divided into 


alreach bus\ on auothei 
novel (d ii vei\ dilli'ieiit 
kind 

The .success of his tiisl 
book oi r e c o 1 I e c t i o n s , 
“ Memoirs of a ( hiliinan,” 
wliich is in its scc<»nd 
edition Itere and selling 
largely- in America, lias lt‘(l 
Mr (i. J>. Ihiigiii to follow 
it with a further volnnie, 

Moir Memoirs and Some 
Travi'ls/’ which Messrs. 
lli'K liinson h a e j u s t 
))iiblislied. Thi- is Mr, 
IhirgiiTs si.Nty-liftli book, 
lie has just signed con 
tract - wit h Messrs, 1 1 utc hin 
*son lor thice more noNcls, 
and conlesses an a.ml)iii(iii 
t ) bring Jiis total np to a 
hnndrefl. 



tliKM* s«( limi-. ; the first, “ A 
Ali^crjl.uiy,” I h second. 

IojmIooI -. Silly Season,” ami 
the ihird, ” Joinlnol Abroad 
e.ii.h * Miii.iiiiiny, many attrac- 
ti\ < (.ninltniiun^, :i wholesome 
iiNiighiig nf fun and wit, with 
.1 peicmtage of pathos thrown 
III. IJi ^ ‘ N c w li a \’ en and 
iMejijie yXIodern Style)’* is 
]iartii-ularl\' amusing; alsosucli 
droll ab.-Mjrditios as ” Analysis 
• a the ivc.Hpect iv(‘ Merits oJl 
S pir knes- ;i.iul Sj>anity/' w'hile 
“In .1 City St.re('t *' catches a. 
gr;i\i*r nn>f)d. lint grave or 

i:;l> . “ J Omfool ” can turn a. 
plii.ea' ne;oly and with CX- 
t client ellect, or drive home 
a. Mil)tle lesson in a few jocular 
hn(*s. 

” The Civil War in Trance’* 

' r- . -Labour Publishing Coin- 
pan \ ami .-Vllcii A: Unwin) was 
written b\ Karl Marx imine- 
ihately altrr the 1871 massacre 


NO I I.S t).\ .\h\V UiOMKS. 


<»f the- ( Simmunisls in Pans, and u.is wmth reissuing, as 


Mi K ing has now writ ten 111. iny essays, but in " L.elow 
till; SnrfiUe: Loot-notes lo the L.veryd.i\' " Jnhii 

Laiuii wi* pia\<*i\(r that he his not exhausted liis sKiii* nf 
wise aiifl 1 lu'crfid remarks on living, 'Lake tlie hit If p.ipei 
Jieadcil. ■ lint wiiter-boitle joys.” It true .uni e.\( ellont 
Me names among lhc\se delights the early mp of tea. in 
I>ed, the reailing of the new.s])a}>er iiuniediately after 
hreakfast, tlie cup of coffee alter lunch ; the happine.v. ol 
a long winter evening over the fireside with a book, a dog 
and ” riiou ” knitting - finishing with the “Iasi smc*ke.” 
the- ' last drink,” and ” that divine comfort wlios*' shell is 
nidia-nibbei ami whose outer garment is generally red 
flannel.” \Vc have been pondering on tlie .secret ol Mr. 
King s success. We think it conies from his siiu erit> ami 
fearlessness. And he is so admirably human. 

lhat the marriage law has long been in need of relonii 

W now pretty generally acknowledged, and in ” Divorce 

To-day and To-morrow” (bs. ; Leonard l^rrsons) Mrs. 
^asqtioiiie Hartley has made a careful study of this 
important problem, and offers practical, well-reasoned 
SAiggestions towards its solution. Mrs. Hartley presents 
her case and mar.shals lier arguments with great ability, 
.^tcr reading it, one can appreciate Lord Buckinaster’s 


Prote.-st»r Postgati' s.iys in ;ni intn.)diicli()n, both as a 
di'.K unifiit of the tinu- ;vnd .is :i >>iiimd historical record of 
facts. In telling the sti.ns of ihai ill-fated rising, Marx 
loiielics in some vivid, vitriolic >ketclies of Thiers, Jnle.'*. 
1 ti\ rc. Clement Thomas, C.allifol ami other Kcjniblican 
leaders, that of Thieis being, as Professor Postgatc says, 
.1 in.i.st(T])it‘cr of dea.dl\’ acemaex’ and grajdiic biiterness. 
The twt» .Manifestoes of the I'.eiieral Council of the Inter- 
n.iLioiial on the Lraneo-Pnissian w;u , which are also 
im buh'd, are now re]ninted in Lngland fin- tlie first lime, 
and form an illnmiiiating preface lo Mai \'s address on. 

The Cavil War.” 

The thousands for whose uses it was wait ten wall find 
“ The Kights of the i^x-Sciviee Man and W^oinan,” by 
Wilkinson Sherron (London: L. J. Cioovling ; 6d.) a; 

very clear and lielpfni guide to all such matters as disable- 
ment pensions, allowance,, grants, gratuities, rights of 
appeal, regiilaii(jn.s as to meilals, i)r()visions for treatment 
and training, land settlement at home and overseas, and 
the hundred and one facts that cx-servicc men and women 
and their dependents ought to know. The information is 
well arranged and there is a good index. The book lias 
an excellent introduction by the Right Hon. A. McCurdy. 
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H. M. TOMLINSON 


■ years ago than I care to renu'nil)er since 

writing acquaintance in a Fleet Street 
%i8ffee*‘irooin (and his name I have ( lean forgottcm) 
by the arm and assured me that i ought to 
Tomlinso I'lien' lie was, liovtaing alanit a 
our table that had just hefui left (unpty. Seeing 
hailed as a friend he took it, ami liegan telling 
ubout the Amazon, h'lesh from a tropical adx'entnre 
0 I prick(‘d iiy) niy I'ais and observed this 
narrowly, this inodc'st stranger who talked 
t m hesitatingly', who, yc'llowed by months 
and manifestly hard of hearing, thanks to 
of (luinine (1 argued about the sense of 
him afterwards), l)oio about him the stigmata 
whicli had ol:)\'iously been psychic 
ii^ thore than j)hysical. 

Aftterwards I came to know him, 1 hop(‘, very wtdl. 

came when botli of us toiled for a weekly wage 
ihe service of the same, editor, major and minor 
atliite that twinkled to the b('st (1 know) of our respective 
•idSiUties, though the sparking process grene titful and 
^llliborious \vh(Mie\'er n‘ally alluring " stories petenrd 
^out, and our news editor turned to imp dries u]iou the 
ifSCidence of exotic diseasi', among the labouring classes. 
Researches into the diathesis of obscure and recondite 
'aUmeitts were a private vicc^ of his. 

I doubt if Tomlinson was ever really at his <*ase in 
4ikat galley. He was far too good a man to b(? slogging 
his h^rt out in the drudgery of the slave’s Ixuich. 
;Ko dpubt he was aware of this himself, and tin*. n‘St of 
certainly knew it. Not that I suppose for a minute 
j[|0 bears his old taskmasters any grudge. Probably, on 
the contrary, he is grateful to them for giving him a 
^fSiancc that otlierwise it is just possible he might have 
^tfllssed, though 1 think lui would ha\’e found and taken 
somehow, somewhn e. ifoweN'cr, that was the way 

Tomlinson, vou must know, romlinson of “ The 
afcnd the Jungle, ’’ of " Old Junk,” of London 
of iTmunier;dd(* glowing pages in such few of 
out reviews as still strive to hold the lamp of Literatim' 
aloft, ^is not one of your fashional)le knights errant of 
Jetters; who descend upon London with the assuramx^ 
of a university education, influence in the right 
quarters, and a privat(* allowance. Schooling of some 
,aort I suppose' came liis way , Inil I know where he got 
it, and that was in Pojdar. Tlien* is a record of his 
christening, I doubt not, in the chnrf h registers of the 
Tower Hamlets, and that shipping parish was his world 
until, at the age when little Tommy I nmt is usually 
being removed by his fond parents from a preparatory 
^^ool to take his chance in the Lower Third of one 
M our fine old Public Schools, you know, Tomlinson 
^med himself for the battle of life and walked straight 
llito it. Yo ! see liim installed as a very junior boy 
^rk in a Luj/dtadiall Street shipping office about tlie 
fife^hat Charles Dickens started pasting labels on pots 
■^lilucking. But you will observe that it was a shipping 
was very significant. A good thing too 


in its way. Ships and the aea were an integral part df ■ 
the family history. 1 will show you an interior : 

It was a front parlour in one of the .streets with atji'; 
Oriental name ; which. 1 cannot he expected to remember^; 
for when I was last in that room I w'as lifted to sit pfiSS 
one of its h(?rsehair chairs, its s(\it like a hedgehog, and ' 
1 was cautioned to sit still. It was rather a long drop 
the lloor from a chair for me in those days, and thougbg:^ 
sitting still was hard, sliding part of the way would have : 
hetui much worse. . . . The room was always sombre. 
Light filtered into it through curtains of wire gauze, fixed" 
in the window by mahogany frames. Over the door by; 
which you entered was the picture of an uncle, tPo young 
and jolly for that serious position, 1 thought then, with ; 
his (‘areless neckcloth, ;iiul liis cap pulled down ov^er one 
eye. The gilt moulding was gone from a corner of the 
picture — the only flaw in tlie prim ai)artinent-- for once that 
portrait fell to the th.)or, and on the very' day', it was gues.sc(l. 
that his shiirniusL have foundered. 

” A round table set on a central tliick leg having a 
three-clawed foot was in that chamber, covu'red with a 
cloth on which was worked a pi(:;tnrc from the story' of 
Rntli. lint only puzzling hits of the latter were to be 
seen, for on the circumference of tlie talile cover were 
books, placed at pri‘cise interv.als apart, and in the. centre 
was a huge Bible, with a brass clasp. With many others 
my name was in the Bible, aiid my birthday, and a space 

left blank for the day' of my death I remember a. 

black sofa, which smelt of dust, an antimacassar over its 
head. That sofa would wake? to sque;ik tales if I stood 
on it to inspect t he model of a ship in yadlow ivory, resting 
on a wall-bracktit above. I hcre were many' old shells ii\ 
the polished lirass fender, some with thick orange lips 
and sjiottc'd backs ; others were spirals of inother-o'-pearl, 
w'hich took difterent colours for every way yH)ii held them. 
You could get the only sound in the room by putting the 
shells to y^our car. Like j)eoplo of the portraits, it WfW 
impossible to bclic'vc the shells had ever lived. The inside 
of the grate was filled with white ])aj.n?r, and the trickles 
of fine black dust which rcstcti in its crcviccs would start 
and run .sioallhily when people walked in the next room. 
Over tlic looking-glass there hung a j)air of immense 
buffalo horns, with a piece of cnrlv black hair dividing 
them, which looked like the skin (»f onr retriever dog. 
Above the. horns was the pi( ture of ‘ Tlic Famous Tea 
Clipper Obernn, .setting her Studding Sails olf the Lizard * ; 

but so high w'as the print, and so faint- for the picture, 

too, w.a.s old — that some one grown up had to tell me all 
about it.” — L ondon Rivek. " 

The job gave the boy at least the complete frcedqina;^ 
of the docks, wherein much of his workaday life p;^ss^: 
in the fetching and carrying of messages and document^j^ 
ships' manifests, bills of lading, and what not. 
last and most glorious era of the windjammer bad nci 
passed. London's own superb fleet of wool clipp^tHi 
were still breaking records from Sydney Heads to 
Channel. Queen of that covey, in the direct line 
the ships of Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, rode tl™ 
incomparable Cutty Sark^ bearing at her mizzen a goldw. 
rooster in proud token of her supremacy. Oft aftl^ 
around her and ships like her when they came. 
dock, pottered and dreamed a boy who was goillgi^M 
be a writer. He knew the spars and lines of 
them, he could even tell you whence they had 
whither they were going. One of these days 
to be of! and away down river in a real sbip, 



T«« »£>DitMA.M. 


hut- husband iihd'^'^ 
accounts, and marine 


i^loj^ahce. He would write now of an evening. The 
papers lapped the stuff up avidly, l)ut were not 
|iri the habit of remunerating their ehanre coiitrii>iU(>rs. 
I Trembling for his effronteiy, ho flow at higher game. 
A real Fleet Street editor took an article, and judnally 
paid for it. He took anotlier, (jiiile a nunil)er. A shy 
young man called upon him, 
mumbled something about a 
job. Being very well a\vari‘ 
what he was al)out, the 
editor gave liim one. 1 won’t 
tell you what salary went 
With it. There* was no 
N.U.J. in thosi* days it) 
make the liws of ])ropi ietors 
a burden to tliein with 
pedilential talk of a mini- 
nuini living wage*. .\n\ \va\-. 
it was more than T.radenhall 
Str(‘el had to oiler. 

Six months as utility niau 
ill tin* n‘porters’ room ga\e 
Mile n<.*w iiand a liost of 
,\ji|itrang(? and disturbing im 
pres ions, sonu* of them 
wortli ha\'ing. some not. j 

f’ame for the editor tlie | 

task of detailing stnnel)odv 
[or (iutv on the occasion 
Vf die Naval Mamenvres, 

Wonderful to relati*, tlu* m /?. o . // ./-m 

lot fell upon the new' hand. 

More wonderful still, few' W(‘re found to qiie>iioii tin* 
rightness of the < lioua*. “ What about an evening 
dress suit out of this so callt'd salary of miner " was 
all Tomlinson said. “ Can it lx* done ? I think not." 
" Put it down in tlie expenst*s,” .said the (‘ditor. 

Tomlinson spent many yi*ars in that uflice. His 
liist great adventure befell him there, Soim* jolly 

seafaring fellow' announced boldly in the course of a 
lightning call upon his old intimate and croiiv that 
the job ho had in hand this time w’as a cpieei start, 
and no mistake. Nothing less than to navigate a 
,Tuoo-ton tramp from (Cardiff to Para, and thence 
2,000 miles up the Amazon and Madeira to a ]>la('e 
smack in the middle of the continent, in tlu* very 
heart and centre of the w'orld’s greatest virgin forest. 
>lhere was no precedent hitherto for any oceaiugoiiig 
;^raft attempting anything quite so utterly mad, but 
what odds? 

-v Tomlinson listened, and mindful of his employer's 
Interests produced a " stoiy " something out of the 
i^omraon. The great chief pressed his diaphragm against 
table the following afternoon and eyed, 
tn^tatively, one who toiled over the dissection of a 
** Dashed good lie of yours that, this 
;^^rning," was all he said. Lie, forsooth I The l)lue- 
flew aside, and the operator developed an un- 
eloquence* Ten minutes later he d(*sceiided 
street with a dazed sort of feeling. The im- 
:^^ble had happened. He was to go too, if the thing 
worked* It could, he knew it could. 


briefly,- the .genesis 

Jungle.'] Many other people, I am glad td 
my opinion that it is a great book, after 
masterpiece. In its own way it made its* 
famous. There was a review , a most excellent 
too, which I ])articularly ri*membt*r in the 
" Who is Tomlinson ? " was the burden of it$ f%0 
c<diiiiins of unadulterated eulogy. Ihuler wliat 

hitherto, liad this SO 
light been bidden ^ 
afterwards I found out whO 
w'rote that notice. Run OYW; 
our l(*ading half-dozen of 
novelists, and you will 
got him. 

One w'oiiders if the autli|^j 
of tliis classic of tra v-^i': 
(for it is so, or will be, 
lor a tribute you may ; 
u[) a. certain dedication V 
back mimb(*r of Mr. Thottiks 
Moiilt’s " Voices ") will eVer 
g(» a-voyaging again on a 
(lUfst (|uite so strange and 
far afield. One can hoj^ 
so, but I rather doubt ft, 
lie was thirty-eight when It 
was pu])li5hed, and you can 
work out the rest foi yom- 
sc‘lf. I'or the latei Tom-* 
linson is a little dlfieteiit 
somehow' , more philosophi^| 

Mr. H. M. Tomlin.on. ‘ and I apprcheWl 

less ilt*li bcrately^adventurous* 
And he has work to do at home. We know him 
now* as an old stager among the (editors of the 
Naiion, a round peg in a hole that fits him to 
a nicety. There he sits and tights W'eckly for tliing»> 
that you and I know^ are wortli fighting for. *' The 
Sea and the Jungle aute'dates the war by years, 
and its author w’as in tlu* war, vtTy much so. His 
dispatclies wore about the* only ones, in my estimation, 
that told the truth, and I have at least a right to an 
opinion on that. Not that they found favoui among , 
the brass hats. Far from it, I should say. When 
lilt* tumult and the shouting died and they dished 
out the K.B.E.’s, there w’as none for Tomlinson. That 
w'as only right. Heaven know’s wliat he would have, 
done with it. 

We have had, in certain of the later sketches of 
“ Old Junk," some of the fruits of that experience^ 
and more are to come. Messrs. Cassell announce* 
“ Waiting for Daylight." to be puhlfshcd immediately,'^ 
That title will sound \'aguely disconcerting to the^ 
good easy folk w'ho are busy adjuring all the tAeir 
who came back that the war was an incident 
wliich too much importance has been attac^tW* 
already, and that '* As you were " is a watdhWor4*' 
not only practicable but higlily politic. I wondet^ 
what the stay-at-homes who slated Mr. Montague's 
" Disenchantment " will have to say about this 
new disturber of the peace. Waiting for daylight^ is 
it ? Ah, well ! 



Asuley Gibson, 
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SIR ARTHUR PINERO AND THE FAIRIES. 

Hv S, R. IjTTi.i-wooi:). • 


I T lias often been an an:ii:il>Ie proposition that. 

great deficieneies have lielpt'd to make great 
men. If Darwin had been dh\c to a])pre<'i:itt‘ Sliak(‘- 
speare, or Hums liad Jitid mei, moi.d siamina. how 



Hufo by Sir Arthur Pinero. 


much we should h a\ e niissi'd ! I lie theoi'v lias, any- 
how, some lu'aiing upon Sir Arthur Ihuero, whos<‘ 
fantastic comedy. “ Tlie lau:hant<'(l Cottage *' at 
the Duke of York’^. would ha\t‘ been iu anv case - 
if only because he wrote it one of tlie “ events of 
the season." Ml rhrongh liis ('an‘(T in sentinienl . 
in fare.e, in prnldeni play --Sir Aidhui 's outlook lias 
betrayed ceitain li\i d l>onnils. It would l:)e wrong 
to say tliat lie has no imagination ; but his creative 
powers, exploited wnh intimte adroitness, have always 
been practically de|/en(li:ni n|:ioii a notebook and the 
theatre. Even in I'.is greaOsl jilays oik- searches in 
vain for ideals and advent iires of thought beyt^nd lli^5 
own realm of lim ly obr u d • haracter and skilfully- 
elaborated th(;alrical te.Jiiiiqm- 'riiis lias done very 
much, after all, to make him a inasti-r rraftsman of 
the stage. With al! his gift.-. r,f wit, industry, patience, 
ingenuity, pirreeption and knowledgcf of men and 
women, Sir Arthur Pinero has. from the beginning, 
been of the world, wairldlv. lb has luid no message 
to bring from otherwhen no vcstig* of svrnbolism, 
or even of tlie transhueiu iron\ that sometimes takes 
its ])lace. Hit is more exclusively^ mimdane than 
Molicre himself. Partly for this reason his < haracters — 
truly studi(‘d as they so often are have been able 
to thrive as they ha\T m the dry light of tint stage. 
They conn? ..orn a hard-outlined, dreamless, extrcinely 
limited kirc.K-d world of observed fact and human 
nature, represeiileil al one period, as we so well remem- 
that “ little [parish of St. James of Sir Arthur s 
^iown definit ion. 


All this inaki's even niort- >urprising the arrival (if 
I lu- haie.liaiiU'd ('ot tage.” l*^s})ecially so when one 
leiiu-nibeis that Sir Arthur inay, al any monieut lunv, 
in his own |)lnas(\ “ find himself ileNcrihed as a \ t‘teran " 
for his sixty-eighth l)irtlida\ will lx- arriving l)efore 
May is out. It is of course ovt-i whelmingly olw'ious 
that, in what may be without di.Monrtesy’ called his 
old age, Sir Artluir has boldly Takt-n a leaf — if not a 
whole cha|)ter out of tlie book of his younger friend 
and ('onirere. Sir James Harric. The extent of the del)t 
w'nuld be hardly belii-vable if one had not tiu* e\ idence 
of the |>lay itself. “ 'I'hr laniianted (‘ottage ’’ is not 
only a fair\ -])la\’. simi ( liing in almost every scene for 
the l-^arrie vt in." Sir Artliin has used tlie actual 
nieclianieal di \ i< es f>f the* Duke ()f \‘o]k's stage, such 
as the twinkling lights in liie background, width wiri* 
invented ( Xjni-ssly for “ J\‘ter P.in " ; and lu' has 
cast Miss JeiiM ('adell for a w ild t-yed housekee|>ei . 
almost exatilv after tin- mainu-i of the part sin- ]>la\etl 
so inemorablv in Sir James Haviie's ” Mary Rom.” 
Dieii* lia\c- lieeii elfoits on tlu‘ ])art of s«»m«.’ f'riti'.> it) 
maintain that “ riu- Enclianted C«»ii.igr " dt)es not 
represent Sir Arthur’s first (xenr^itm init) fantasy . It 
has l)e(‘n suggested that he anlit i])ated " I'he Jdicliaiitetl 
(Jottage ’’ in “ i In- Hi ;nit\ Stone," in “ ’Hu.' Creaks," 
and in “ Tin- Witiow of \\’:eadale Head,” It hapj>ens. 
Jiowewr. that each of those l>lay.s was .i f<iilnre, and 
T do mi set' the tfanotest connection l>ctween either 
them tir that still •leliglitfiil and hiilliant farce, ‘‘I'lie,': 
Ama/.ons," ami Sn Jaim-s limit 's " ( elilt nni^ic/^ ’ 
wiiicli “ riie kin hanted ( ottage ” undoubtedly tries to 
emuiati*. i'or lln truth has to l)e tt>ld, that from the 
Harriesune point of view. “ Tlie Ian lunited C.cUtage ” is 
a disaj)})oin(ment. One tloes m>t hml in it the fiesli and 
inexplicalde imaginings that Iiuii'.'’s geniiis ai-lueves. 

AliiUKt evei vthing in “ Th'^ i'.nehanled Cottage ” 
si.-eins t»> have liei-n liorruwi'd fiorn somewhere. To 
begin with, there is the old fairy story <»f “ Riquet of 
the Tuft ” 1k>w' the uglit-st man and tlie stupidest 

woman fell in lt)ve witli eacli other, and how' immediately 
he WMs transformed into a handsome young prince,, 
and slu- info a miracle of wit and wisdom. Old Per- 
rank, one may recall, in that ]>iqiiant little moral of liis, 
suggests th.it there had really been no change; for 
all are lovely' to those wlio love. Broadly' speaking, 
“The Enchanted Cottage” is just another version pf 
that oft-dramatised old fable, with a modern after-the- 
war setting, and a. dream-ballet thrown in. Although 
the atmosphere ami craft of tlie tliealrc leplaccs real 
fairv imagination, it is none the less an entertaining 
and largely sincere piece of human moralising. With 
all its faults, it is certainly a far better piece of worfc 
than “ The P'reaks ” ; or “ The Mind-the-Paint i 
or “ Preserving Mr. Panmurc,” or The Big Druiu,y 
or anything that Sir Arthur has written since hiS ;^ 
finally good play, " Mid-Channel." Indeed, so ihany 
clever touches are there — in the human part Ctf it^ 
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i-Viu/.' : ■,ii\ I’iioto “You may Kiss me.” 


Mr. i..»ArM N.irt’S ami Mi.-,.- Laiir.i (.owir in tli* rM< ,iui Sfrru Ai:t )l 
ID ’ T):t iMii'tl k ■ ai fli' Puli', ut '1 - rli ^ Tlic.itit 

th;i! onr only Sii .\illiui h.nl not « 

;i 'liMiiairi ‘if .iii Pm* wliirli liis wma' i;rkat talriii and 
ot will an- not and. a^ lia\‘r sctai. have nr\ri 
diown any sit^n of (|nili.‘ suited. Mr 'li.aild 

liLi , J:r|»1 olt tilt; Jail ir^ ! 

I.n point of fa(t, ilir fairi(‘^ and tlir dirain- I'.illrt 
Willi Nvlni:li they «u<’ intriinin^K-d. and the “ nnpiial 
''l« I'll ” lalilrau. arr n(»l at all ju’rrs‘'ary to Sir .\i tliin > 
mam llunir. 'I’lu* oiu* iinjHirlaiil thiiii: is that nlnri 
• md Lama ( rijiplrtl I'X oflirri and \ illai;r tlindpr, who 
liad iiMiiirtl for laimpaiiioiisliip's sake ^honld ap}'* ai 
l)t:aiitifiil to rat h other, and tli.it Olixa i S hliml eoin 
rade, Majiu Hillgro\'r. anti the hon>eki'epei should 
fnstrJ their illusion. The wiiole tliinp i> a Iniiiian 
fable, ])erfe( tly triu- ami undei standabU'. ami m t aK m» 
trinnnings.'’ The ballet, good enough in it.'^rlt. i-. 
meaningless. Roughly, wlietlna we get at tlieiii 
through inytiiology or no, fairies must re]iresent eillier 
nature spirits (whirh Tneliide the (das^ie gods goa»\Nn 
old) or departed human sjiirils, both of tlieni presumed 
to have some control over liunran arf.airs, or and these 
^tre tlie latest and, jxissiblv, the truest fairies tif any 
our own ideals of ourselves, coiilrolling us 1)>- the sjiark 
of good (or bad) that is in us all, Neitla'r of these 
notions, however, (?xplains the fairies of " I'ht' 1 mi- 
diantcd Cottage." Thc.se gnomes and (dierubs ami 
Macbeth ’* witches are a mere liuggtu -mugger, can 
celling each other — if one is to judge by tlieir tiaditional 
powers. Tliey are the fairies of the tlieatn' and of 
p^Jltomiine, borrowed to make an interlude which the 
play does not call for. 

. On the human side, however, it is only fair to notice 
how maiiy good things there are in " The Enchanted 
epttage.*' Tlicre is the blind major, for instance (so 
beautifully played by Mr. Nicholas Hannen) for whom 


tile happy resignation of Oliver and Laura brings no hope 
of the miracle lie had fancied possible for himself. He is 
a iKAV creation, nobly inspired by the r(‘aliti(‘s of St. Duii- 
staii’s, and most lend(‘!l\ and umlrrstandinglv treated 
by Sir Arthur Pim'id. I'ln rf is, lli<‘ very bright 
(.omedy talk of Olivi'i ’s s.i(‘])im)ih( i , though one vvoiild 
like to forget Sir Arthur’s jokes o\ ri the jirospective 
iiioth(‘ihoo(l of I lie |)ar>on‘s wifr. W'liat memories the 
reappearance of Miss ^\'inifll•(l L'liuay Im night to those 
of us wild r(“nieinlH‘i her last “ Pinero “ ]»:irt twenty- 
seven years ago, as J lieo in " 'Die Pu neJil of the Doubt " 

a b(‘tter ]>la\'. by tho \va\ , tliaii its fortunes have 
suggestrd. If I Jiiistaki not. it hd< iie\t'i lieen lionoured 
willi a siugl(‘ i(‘\'i\al ! 

Somehow oi other, e\ eii the faults of “ 'Hie Laichanled 
( otlag(‘ '■ ha\'(' inadi* me feel what an admirahli^ thing, 
it would l>e Jii lliesr <.ia\s ol “ cyck's " — if some 
<*nt(‘r|)i isiiig manager ( oiild, in f.iiniess to its author, 
give us .1 “ eyele ” of Pinero! As I ha\'e hinted, the 
iMOK* OIU- ieeognisi‘s Sir Arthur s limitations, tlie greater 
l)(‘(omes one’s sense of Ids acliie\'(*mimt . With an 
iinaginalioii that lias m-M-i (sime “ 'Lhe Sipiire " brought 
tile scent of the lm\' o\’ei the footlights at tlu^ 
St. James's foiiy-om- year< ago) strayed far from the 
st:‘.g(mk»or, with no reforming ardour, and no idealised 
passion. Sit Aithm lias nom* the less man.'iged to bring 
to tlu‘ llieatK- an amazing wealth of gemiine character 
III his men and women. They ( an ( laim, evtui now, more 
\ aried life than tlu‘ ('n ation.- of any other living drama- 
tist. Unless his perfecting of fane as an art-form in 
llie old Pourt inast('r|»iee(*s - ' 'I In- Magistrate," " l>aiidy 
Dick,” ami the otliers lie lield to legister a patent, 
Sir Ailliin ( amiot. Im‘ said to Iniva^ iincnted a single 
t\')>e of play. His si-ntimental ((nm’d\\ fiom “ Sweet 



phoio by stiiEi' Photo Co. Mrs. Bashforth ; ** Hark ! ” 

Oliver : ** The Mater and the Step.' 

Mr. Owen Narts anil Miss I. aura Cowie (as Mr. and Mrs. Basbforth)- 
Act 111 ill -'Til- Enchanted Cottage.*' 
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all that motley array dl 
garnered themes and people 
how difficult he is to find^ 
Was there ever dramatUi 
whose work was so com^ 
pletely without a key to hSft 
own character ? It has 
suggested that the Piner^ 
plays prove their author to 
have dearly loved a lord/' 
A {.possibility must, however/ 
bt; allowed tliat the peerage 
element is little more than a 
technical excuse for leisure; 
line dresses and a distin- 
guished audience. There is^*" 
very little dukery " about 
th(' farces. As a prophet Sir 
Artliur can h.ardly count. 

A playwright of undoubted 
strength of will N\ho can 
constait to reverse the moral 
of a {)lay completelv for 
sLip|)osed ex{)edien( sake, 
as Sir Arthur did with “ The 
lYolhgate " and “llie Big 

explored human nature— »v Dnmi/'niaybcaphilosopher 

j90i did human nature thuugli person in the world* Major Hillgrove ! ** deed, but can iicvei hope 

tf was of His House in Nicolas Hannen as Major HlUKrove; Miss Laura Cowio. as Mrs. liashfortli ; \q IPOSO US a prophct ill Word, 

IV Wrt - ‘ and Mr. Ow»jn Narcs as Oliver Hanhforth— Act ill * ^ , 

Prd<*t*' aJid ‘‘Mid-Channel.” m “Tue Enchanud coiuge.*' Ill slioi't, take away the 

At all points Sir Arthur is armed against the charge, stage-craft, the observed character, the borrowed aims and 

|xistly levelled at Saiduu, of having allowed construction styles, and there remains of pcn sonal expression piartically 

to govern the d<^velopment of character. Even where nothing, save? a certain trend of intenst tow.nds old 

purpose and plot are alike liorrowed, his men and rakes and detrimental ladies. Yet how surely it lives/ 

women live. that “ little parish of St. James’s ” — even though on^; 

So there must be a real Pinero somewhere ; but behind has to agree that it is no |>lace for the fairies 1 


VJLftvienaer" to "TrelaWny 

lot 

jjpttaight from Robertson. 

The Profligate'* and *' The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
would probably never have 
bteen written if there had 
been no Dumas fils and no 
Ibsen. ** Iris,*' to me his 
'finest feminine study —was a 
t^Hgical extension. 'I'he 
fjd^icate, artificial sen- 
iiCntiousiiess of “ Thr 
l^lpljticess and the Buttei ily ” 
knfeuninds one inesislibh’ of 
Wilde. None the less il 
ijMnaiiis true that no (on- 
o r a r y d i a m a list, 
•^ther C o ri t i n (* n t a I or 
.Jpnglish, has brought so 
Mhtiy utterly contrasted 
^Odes to such a pitch of 
^atocomplishmeii t . Then we 
have the unmatched tech- 
nique of “ The Clav' Lord i 
Oucx,** the brilliantly* | 



CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

By Francis Bicklj-v. 


HERE is perhaps no other [joet whose fame rests 
so entirely c<n a siuglr poem as does that of 
^^iristopher Smart on tin- “ Siiug to David.*' By 
virtue of that rem irl.able work he has been placed, by 
one far greater than him. elf. on a pedestal in the temple 
of the imagination between Milton and Keats ; without 
it, there can be little^ doubt that lu* would ere this have 
been utterly forgotten. C « viainly we should not be 
troubling to notice his bi^ceiiteuary. 

• Yet in the course of the life whi( li began on April nth, 
1722, and ended, after many niiseri(?s, forty-nine years 
later, Smart wrote much verse besides the “ Song," 
and not all of it is negligible. He liegan early, and 
at sthool was already noted for his easy gift of rhyme. 
At Cambridge he versified not only in tlie vulgar tongue 
but in Latin, and in a version of Pope's " Ode on 
St. Cecilia.. Day" the sensitive bard of Twit’narn 
“ could sec little or nothing to alter, it is so exact." 

His English muse ranged " from grave to gay, from 
to severe." He wrote pdstorals and epigrams, 
rootles/ odes and fables — all the orthodox varieties 
which the poetry of the period fell. A comedy 


called "A Trip to Cambridge.*" was peifoimed in th0 
hall of his college, Pembroke, but only some bong» 
from it have been preserved ; and for four years out 
of five he won the Seatonian prize for leligious poetry* 
Prize poems are not usually built for immortalitj^^r^ 
and Smart's are no exception, but some of his shorter 
pieces are at any rate polished and pleasant. He hm 
a turn for neat phrasing ; 

" Sister of peace and indolence, 

Bring. Muse, bring numbers soft and slow. 
Elaborately void of sense. 

And sweetly though tle.ss let them flow/' 

At times he achieved an effect of genuine freshness lUffi 
simplicity : 

" Now the rural graces three 
Dance beneath yon maple tree ; 

First the vestal Virtue, known 
By her adamantine zone ; 

Next to her in rosy pride. 

Sweet Society the bride ; 

Last Honesty, full seemly drost 
In her cleanly home-span ywt.*' 
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And ever and again one gets a hint of the magic of his 
masterpiece : 

Moon and star of mystic dance, 

Silv^*ring in tlie Vduc cx])iiiise.” 

Smart’s academic career was not uiidistinguisluMl ; 
he became a fellow of rernhioke in 1 7.15, and ludd various 
college appointments ; but he \\;is eciiicdl\’ notable for 
the irregularities of his life. (iia\ o|)ineil that he 
would find his way either to gaol or to Bedlam, lieforc 
the end, he had madt* aeqnaintain'e with both. 

His first mental breakdown (Mcmred in 1751, when he 
developed a form (»f ieligioii> in iiiia which impelled 
him to pray aloud and i oiuiinion^ly at all s(‘asons and 
in all places an (‘ccenti it ii \ which, in the view of 
IH'. Johnson, who liked Sniinl. was “not noxious to 
society/* Ifis M‘cIii;don wa> luitf. and shortly after 
his release lie was inti oduecd lo XewbiMV tin* l»ook- 
seller, with whom In- islal>lislied a ronnettion botli 
professional and dome-tie : inarr\'iiig his st('pdaiight('r 
and contributing tn tlu' not \eJ\' higli-class ptuiodit als 
which lie piibli-hrd. 

His maniagt'. ihougli concealed for a time, eveiitnallv 
'lost Smart his fello\\>.liip ; and thiuiee onward Ins ^toiy 
is the common and uiiiii>piring one of the (jinb Street 
hack, macle tlie gloomier by hi> intempia ate habits and 
the shadow ot insanity in which he moved. His literary 
output was constant. A <iiiariel with the notorious 
” John Hill, ])ainphleleer and (juaek doeior. was 
tlio oocasioii of tlu‘ “ Hilliad," a satire whi<'h at lea^l 
has the merit of juiiigeiK'N' ; he traiislatetl Horace into 
prose and Phiedrus and the Psidnis into \ t‘rse ; and, 
apparently during his second x'isit to Bedlam in I7bj, 
he wrote tlie “ Song to I)a\'i<l/’ 

But neitlu'r hack journalism nc>r high po(’trv, nor 
the kindness of fiiiuid- such as Dr. Biiriiev. who opimed 
his purse, and Ciarrick, who gave him a beiielU at Drury 
Lane, availed to keep the union iinate man’s head above 
Avater. Aliout i7o() lu- wa> thrown into tlie King’s 


Bench prison for 'debt, and he was still confined to the 
rules '* when he died on May 21st, 1771. 

Twenty years later a collection of his poems was 
published, but the *' Song to David '* was omitted as 
affording too many “ melancholy proofs of the estrange- 
ment of Smart’s mind.” Vet this same poem was 
considered by Browning, who thought Smart of sufiicieht 
iinportanci* in his day to be iiarleyed with, to give its 
author a place beside thosi‘ very saiu* poets Keats and 
Milton, and dt'seribed by Koss(*lti as the ” only great 
accnniplislird poem of the (‘ighteenth (entiiry.” Such 
enthusiasm, prompted by the romantic, contempt for the 
correct and the ])oliti‘, overshot the mark, and there 
was at li‘asl a gram of truth in th(‘ narrow eight(*enth- 
cenlurv point of \ iew. If not thi- work of an insane 
mind, the j>oem KUlamU' the woik of a. mind 

iin])('rfertl\ balane.-d ; and it bears the signs not of an 
alet)jioli(‘ but of a ^piritual intoxication, wliich is the 
sourct* both of its gie.iliiess and of its weakness. It 
mav be <iippos('il. indeed it < an hardly lx* doubted, 
that Smart wn>te it in one white heat <>f et'-tasy- - 
within measurable dislama- nf th(‘ bolder line o\*r‘r 
which he had l(>j)ph'd into Ih-dlam and that lu‘ neitluM 
paii-ed lo enu-adei miimtia.' of syntax or meaning, mar 
stibjeet(Ml tlu' linished work li» re\ i-.i«)n. Hence certain 
obM'urit K‘s and ptaihais ap]>ro\iiiiation^ to the absurd. 
\vhi( h const it ut«.- iamI blemi'-lies. Hence, too. the 
poeni '^ gi ealiuNs. whi< h eonsi^ls pariK in tln‘ st)lend<>iii 
and colour of iiuagerx' and epi'.liet, but raill moie in 
the fad that tlie i tfed of ec st.isv \> not onl\ sustained 
bin growN >tronger and longer to the end : so that the 
whole ha> a liarmony whic h trans<ends the beautiVs. 
and goi> tar to nullilv' ihe bliunishe^, of its (h tail. I'or 
this leason it i- a (khiii of which the peculiar virtue' 
caiinoi be » on\ e\ t d by fragm(‘iit.ii y (|uoialioii : it 

must be read through and reiid at the headlong 

pat e al w hich it si«rms ha\e I M en writtem - if its 

enrajdiired, simi]>tuoiis and siir[)risiiig miisie is lo be 
proj>erly sax om ed. 


J. C. SNAITH.* 

Hy W. M. Pakki.k. 


W HEN fiction reailers hums tiieir attention upon 
a partieulai pre-cut flax novelist whom they 
favour, they generally iletejinine to read each novel as 
it appears and expect from it the same familiar features 
they have recognist d in Iris ifiimer productions. If he 
should choose to stray, but f.n a sjiace, into a strange 
and unaccustomed region. In . leaders become dis- 
gruntled. From atiy om* td Mr. John CoUis Snaith’s 
noA'Cls a new' experience may be e\])<M.ted. His works 
^ are not merelj' a succtrssion of va i in lions on the same 
theme, but successive themes of infuiite variety. Unlike 
Jii.story, the author .seldom, if (*ver. lepeats himself. 
In one book he gives us romantic coiikmIv (“ Lady 
Barbarity ”^) ; in aiiotlier, comedy of manners 

* ‘ Broke >j Cc)Vvn(lea.'’ (Constable.) — “ .\ramiiita.” tSmith, 
Elder and Hodder Stoughton.) The Principal (Virl.” 
•{Mothucn.'i — 'The Great .\Ke and “An Affair nt State.'' 

THtttchmsgn and McMiiipn.) •“ The Sailor." (Smith. IClder and 

Nelson .) — - T.ove T.,ane.’' (CoUin.s.) 

; ,A V. si, age version of this novel by Mr. R. C. Carton was pre- 
by the late Charlrs Frohman at the Comedy Tlicatre in 
with Miss Mane Tempest in the name part. 


(” Aiaminta ” or ” lirokc. of ( ovcndcii ”) ; nt one time 
it adventure (“ The tireat Age”) ; ag.ain it 

may In; realistic comedv {" 'I he Sailor "), or pathetic 
comedy (" Love Lane ”) ; tu', as in liis latest, downright 
melodrama. \Vitl> the exception of the last named, the 
only repeate-d element is lhat of comedy. This dominant 
note of the comic sounds continuously through ail the 
variety of Mr. Snaith’s works. 

Like a true, artist, Mr. Snaith is reticent about the, 
persmial side of his career, and prefers to leave his wora 
to represent what In; is. If you talk to him of Ihe 
man behind the books, you will learn little more thaii 


that he is of Yorkshire extraction. ” 1 l>egan Writilijg' 
novels as a boy,” he told me, “ mainly the result plcjat 
broken leg playing football.” Though he was engag^ 
iUMjn good prentice work for some years, he 
what he considers his “ real start ” with " Brokp ^ 
Covenden," the brilliance and high promise of ! 
were promptly recognised by all critics who ' 
work when they see it. 





He made his first popular hit with Araminta/’ 
which was reccntl\' dramatisinl and called *' Araminta 
Arrives,”® but reacUrrs, who by that tinu* had taken 
the heroine to their hearts, kii(‘w sli(‘ had very definitely 
arrived twelv^e years before. Why, ee< entii(‘ old l ady 
Caroline Crewkerm-, in the book, knew that to her 
eost ; the sententious Lord Chei iton, also in the hook, 
knew it too, and adapted himself to the situation with 
becoming equanimity, all tilings eonsiik'red. What 
could afford lietler eomedy than the interpla\ of 
cliaraeters the aiitlioi Inac sets going ? I'lie im])ossil)le 
l.ady ( rewkerne, w ith her impel at i\'e eonimarids siu h 


youngest, proves a most lovable figure, submissive to 
the antagonism of her five sisters, headed by the assertive 
Joan, ('oniedy is given fullest vent whenever Lord afid 
Lady Bosket (Uncle diaries and Aunt Emma) hojd 
the sc(*iie. The entire no\'el shows mature power, and 
th(' atmosphere' throughout is < haigt'J with the laughter 
of the Olympian gods. I'ln* end is deftly rounded off 
in the last paragr'a])h : “ fhe curtain was rung down ; 
and the (iod of lron\' . . . leant forward in his box to 
bow his aeknowledgnuaits. Again and again he deferred 
to th(‘ a|)plaus<' that was show'ered upon him from every 
part of the Olym[nan flnati'e. For all concerned the 


as ” Don't l)e a I'oxcondc 
Cheriton." and llie raw', 
a w k w aid. WV^-t ('onntr\ 
i ii^tic 1 ) e .1 n 1 \ . Aiaininl;i 
lN-rr\', for c\(‘i dr.twlmg out 
luT slt.M'coix'pi'd pin asr- : “ i\l\ 

n.iiJie. i'. Aiamint.i. but llu-y 
< till me (ioo>r 1 am 

y.t/Iit'y a. Sil la\ " tlir\' air 
W'oinlri ful « I rai a nc- Ami 

n l> r- r r \ r I h 1 W rll aillird 

]>.irting -h"i o| r-.n ii t . -aiggr-a 

iuc, tliat (‘\rll Mi ihr l.n^l {)[ 
1!) pOSal>!r WOl Ids “It l> 

• Mily t lu' t aroliiir ( irw konir^ 
V ho air iiilallil »1< /’ 

Ml. Snaitli n at hr- a \('r\ 
liiuh-wairr maii^ mdrrtl in 

1 i , i/u'f it. \li i'll . “I h t )lvr ‘ >1 
Co\'(Midrii . a ])r n r t r a 1 i 11 g 
analv-ds t»i' ihr trud.d allitudr 
a ''listed !)\‘ *1. Mei (‘ditliiaii 

' ■ Muic Spirit tiiat ollri a 
lunning tommentaiw a^ ihr 
i:ovrl unfolds itself. 1 con- 
:-i<U*r ” liiokr ” a mastrrpirrr 
of its kiml : nay. 1 gc) so iar 
must rnnarkalde romed\' in 



(Welling had been a great 
siua'rss." Of Mr. Snaith’s 
p.iit in tlio ]u*rfoiinance I 
would add, in words culled 
fiom Ills prrfac(‘, that ” Like 
a i'i(‘nrh playwright, he 
lias the gift of doing inimit- 
al)ly lognisli tliing.s with the 
c t > m m o n p I a c e . ” Than 
“ l.’iiuke of ('ox'enden ” he lias 
writtm nothing more? distin- 
guished, more nearly unifpie. 

Tlir tlnt‘r novels that 
inmirdiatrlv’ follow in mv 
jm-^int survey are frankly 
disappointing ■ ” The I’rin- 

ci]>al (iiil” (th(‘ weakest of 
ihrmi, "Hie Great Age” 
(iiili odiK'ing Shakespeare ; an 
ambitious xenturti beyond 
su( crssfnl 1 ealisation), and 
" An .Mlaii' of Slate 
(hanqxM'i'd by a too iiitri- 
• atr and unattractive plot). 
Huy " iln‘ Sailor” brings 
Ml. Miaiili into a w'orthicr 


as to prononn(«‘ it the ]>kuc again. llc'Cr lie riicroacjirs on nudism, but a 

nairatiM' simr " The fund of comedy lightens the ratlin tragic import of 


lyeoisl.’ hroni ihr Ihst pagr to tlu’ last tlir ilhisi"n 
dial tills rr»niedv is being ])Ia\'ed out iijuni an iniagm.iry 
>tage has l)een kept steadily in \ iew'. Ihr snhilr 
pridare which, though longer, a])pi oximatrs lo the 
pirhide <»1 ” The Fgoist,” serves as a j)rologur brtorr 
the drop curtain, as it wi*ie, and introduces ns to the 
original ins]>iier of the theme the (lod of lion\. 
Dehrett is the (iod (»f Irony’s "favourite w'ork of 


tin' stoi\. " J.ove l.ane,” of llin'e yi'ars later. pictuie.s 
Bl.n khainpton during the wai. 1'liongh William Hollis 
be an epled as the nominal lino, his falln r-in-law, the 
great Josiah Muni, dominates tin- images. .VI every point 
Mr. Snaith it‘\eals liimselt a delicate artist, an adroit 
craftsman. rrii'ky situations an‘ handled with a ])re- 
cision of toinh, Arm but unforced, l i'w, if any, war 
novi'ls have l)een treated with such .iitistic restraint 


I'diglish fiction.” '1 he subject ilnjsen is an hhiglishman 
'•1 the present time Fiiglish of the I'jiglish ” "a 
latter-day Don Ouixote, who has all the ])aihos ol tin* 
' onnnonplace.” Ihoke himself stands ft»r nin oin- 
i>i»»mising aristocratic jiride, ol)sessed by the traditional 
conventions attaehed to the feudal point of view . I he 
])ersonality of his wife is even more frigid, her supeii) 
disfiplinariaiiism only initigatt'd by an " animated 
Serenity.*’ Set in effective contrast to the parents, 
sharing equal position as protagonists, are their .si.x 
daughters — -girls, all of them alike, with ]>reposterous 
noses, shabby clothes, and jdain looks, l)ut in general 
beautifully clean and healthy. J)elia, the 


and sincere, tender emotion. 

Tf it 1)1' not something like a paradox to speak of 
cn'dible melodrama, one may K't kon Mr. Snaith has 
arhievt'd a convincing " thriller " in Ins latest novel.* 
S(‘ven men of dith'renT nationalilic's \'ow they will do all 
they ran to destroy politii’al and linancial magnates, 
wiiose aml)ilion it is to grow nioi e powerful and wealthy 
hv encoiii aging w'ars. Saul Hart/., ” the Colossus,” 
the greatest newspaper magnati* in the world, is an 
unscrupulous, lying blackguard. His motives arc for 
ever questionable. To juumote further his own 
inexhaustible aiul ruthless ambition, this arch-fiend 
thinks nothing of embroiling nations and society at 


® rtiis was a collaboration w’ith Miss Dorothy Hrainhui. pn»' 
wuced last year at the Comedy Theatre by Mr. Leon M. l.ioii. 
■wuh Lady Tree as the Countess of Crewkerne. 


* Hist year at the Globe Tlvealrc Miss Marie T,ohr produced 
a .stage version of this novel, in which Mr. Snaith collaborated 
with Mr. 11. V.ichcU. 

* " The Council of Sev*'n.'’ 7 s. Od. net. (Collins.} 


^ addition, endeavours to 

Endor that man’s fiancee, Helen Sholto, who 
one of Hartz's private secretaries. He receives 
mt?,, framing from the secret society of seven that he must 
from journalism, or he must die. To meet tlic 
|l|Srf$, jtbis Antichrist tries to put off tlu* “ st*ven ” by 
iifeiK;:bpt his bluff fails. The ('ouncil of Seven thereupon 
a deadly poison whicli, if pK'U'(‘d near the spine, 
its victim instantaiieoiisly, without leaving a 
the deed. It falls to Kndor’s lot to carry out 
This brilliant ])oliticiaTrs ideal is a world- 
§bieSftELWt he finds it difficult to adhere to such an ideal 


upon to commit a crime, even against so 
enemy as Hartz. What iesiilt(‘d must be left 
who would read the story to find out. 

W^Kthis book we visit the Blackhampton® community 
changed guise, due to the rise in power and 
of the Universal Press. Our friend, Mr. Josiah 
IllPtlt, of " Love Lane," makes a welcome reappearance 
®'5ir Josiah Munt, still tlic honest, straightfoiward man 
ifriap speaks his mind. As already indicated, with every 
S|lilfc<^sive work by Mr. Snaith you turn oiu^ more corner 
irregular thoroughfare, and come upon tlu* un- 
;<^pected. In " The Council of Seven " he springs yet 
i||^i^tl\ef surprise on us, for lu^ has managed to drive 
]3iSiil|pdf and reality in double harness, and make out 
^J'tlie combination an unmistakable " thriller." To a 
1?i^^atile artist like Mr. Snaith all things in fiction sc(*m 
and this novel would appear to endorse that 
yi^, but, in spite of its cleverness and melodramatic 
l^ferest, one hopes the autlior may, in future, do more 
|work of distinction that wdll rank with "Broke of 
lE^yenden " or “ Araminta." 

:Mr. Snaith is a little cynical in his view's on present- 
ill^; fiction and fiction writers. " 1 think," he says, 
ihe general standard is higlu'r than ever it w'as. 

as opposed to ‘ st>'U-,' that fetish of the 
a^broes. is more studied and Ix-tter understood. It lias 

yi jUl ^ k h a mpton fn-quently fi<;iiri;s in the later novels. For 
of readers who. like njysclf. have tried to identify 
certain place in Iho Midlands. 1 may state that Black- 
:3|lliii&pi6ll is no place in particular. 1 liavc it from Mr, Snaith 
it is. sort of composite of the industrial Midlands and 
seem to breed a tyi>e of ra.;y, pushful, aggressively 
[ftirlljrae-sensical ' people, quite distuu 1 from the more urbane 
South." 


average i^eview^r ! ^oes not improve ; irid 

fairy godmother of the ambitious young 
‘ Miss Rotidcan ’ lias not given her the herd-mind 
w'ill not be able to keep a Rolls-Royce. If she has 
given the hcrd-iniiid, and she can learn to mingle lii 
little iiKleccncy w'ith its abysmal dullness and lack £>f; 
distinction, she may lx* able to keep several. Women 
claim now'adays to write better novels than men. Ther 
best women writers do eeitainly write extremely W'ell. 
America, I see, claims to be g(;tting ahciul of England 
ill the art of novel WTiting. fhere is some W'arrant, I 
think, for both these eontentions, inasmuch that I believe 
the American writer, Edith Wliarton, to be the most 
complidely aceomidishetl no\’elist at ]nesent using the 
English language, though her last published novel, 

‘ The Age of Iniioeence,’ is not quite at her highest 
level. 

" If I dared enter the region of prophe*cy," he re- 
niarkiid finally, " 1 would sa\' the one among all the 
novels published at the l>egiiming of this century that 
wall surely be read at its end is the immortal * Irish K.M.,' 
by Martin Ross and ltdith Somerville, two women of 
true genius. 1 have also a great admiration for the 
short stories of Katlnuint* Mansfield, another w'oman of 
genius. Our foremost English novi li.st 1 take to be 
John Galsw'orthy. His magiiifn fiit ‘ do Let ' is the 
diploma pice.e of a master." 

That Mr. Snaith rarely sails twici* under the same flag 
is a fact 1 have sought to (*m]>hasise. Perluips such' 
novel readers as tliose to wlxnn 1 referred at the btv^ 
ginning consider tliis fact an unfair trick played upon' 
them. Be that as it may, it is true W(.* ( aimot sajl 
any one of his no\els rcj)rescmls the Snaith idiqii^j^ 
because it will be found to differ from the rest as jMltk: 
differs from cheese. The reason lies in his versatility,, 
which is ever ready to hand as he turns to a new' subject, 
another atmosphere and fresh characters. Somewhat 
like the chameleon, Mr. Snaith adopts, from his varied 
assortment of tints, the. colour that w'ill best harmonise 
with the medium upini which he temjxvrarily works. 
His literary career now c.xtends over a period of' some' 
tw'enty years, with about as many novels standing 
his credit, and even yet, I venture to think, he has 
received that full and wide recognition which is assure^j^ 
his due. 
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HOW NOVELISTS DRAW THEIR CHARACTERS. 

By Sir Gilblri 1’\rki k, ( ii \ki i s Mvkrioi i, 1 k\nk Swi\m kion, Mr-, Viili I'l i<iu\ \i<( iiii \i » Marsuaw., 
KATHI VN Kitoni S, j SIORFR ('kh •,l()\, E E J{| \so\, Hik.h Waipoi I , "(.I ok I CoIMOKI AM) H. I>fc Verb 

SlACPOOII 

The three qucstiom are (/) Do you generally dratf your characters from models in real life ? (2) Do characters 

so drawn seem more real in the story, or to yourself, than those that are purely imaginary ? (3) li'likh is your own 

favourite among all the characters in your boohs ? 


SIR GILBERT PARKER; 

(l) No. 1 (1(» not uluays inofltl my cli.Tr.ictii ^ on 
(leiiniti* li\in;; moilcls, hnt ]»ook 1 have written 

has been founded on the leal life of sonK' one tluit I 
knew. J’or instame, rharle\ Steele was a nal man. 
ajid li\'ed and diod as I deseiibed in tlie earliei part 

oi “ rile Ivi/^lit ol 

W'aw" anti \\a> 
tliowiled- I kept 
him a 1 i \ v aiul 
made him a tailor 
Ihel I e in “ ]‘l» I f e 
and llis People ” 
^^as di.iwn from 
life, and -t* were 
III a n \' priiM i))al 
eharat let s in all 
in\ book--, e \ e n 
the hi t o I 1 ( a 1 

no\ek. Sometinier- 

, Sir Gilbert ParKer. i i . 

'it 1 1 \. tine a (1 <1 > to oi 

takes .iwa\ tn>nj 

tin otii.:in.il model. Imt niiitriilly adtls to tin* t»iiL:m*ik 
i No. 1 don’t think the eharat lt‘rs modelled n\\ 
actual peistms seem nn»re real, foi if an anthoi lo\t> hi> 
work, hi^ t liaracttM^ beetime r< <// to liini. 

{.d I ( annot >a\' whit h i-) in\ fav tunitt* t haraelei in 
my books. 

till nr K I PxKKriv- 



Sir Gilbert ParKer. 


MR. CHARLES MARRIOTT: 

1 will ctMifess that I lind \ t»m tpie^lions tliflit nit to 
iinswer detinitt‘l\ . Imt I w ill d<^ in\ best. 

(l) Ihoui^h I <Io not. .IS a rule, model m\' eharaeter>. 
kn()VYinj;;ly. from life, I often liinl afteiwaids that 1 
have done so to a t'erlain extent. I’eopK' ctmie to me 
iiud say, ‘ riiat is So-a nd so ” ; .md then I am ( ‘»m 
pelled tt> r(*co^nise that So-a in I so must have betm at 

the b .1 c k oi my 
miinl. Nt>NV ami 
I h e ti I h .1 \ e . 
deli 1) e r a t e 1 y , 
inotlelled a immM 
< haracti'i lr(»m 
life: but the result 
has never se<*med 
to me satisiai tory. 
() w i n to the 

absence of the 
context " of real 
life which could 

Mr. Chari.. "“k 

Marriott. obvious reasons 


su(‘|j a character is a|)t to “ sii( k nut"; not by 
superior reality, but l)y a diHeteiit laud of reality 
liki‘ that nf a j^bot o.i; rapid » iiead in a |)aiuted 
»lesir;n. 

(2) riie answer to ibis i-- lealK in\(>l\’»‘d in the 
above. ( )ne waN' of pntlin|^ it wnnld be to say that 
the chararl(*r modelled from life setins nioia* accurate, 
while the ima;::inar\' cliaiacter seeiiis more true. But, 
indeed. 1 ran liardK think of an indi\ idnal character 
away Iroin tin' ^;ron|» in wliieh be or she was con- 
eei\ed \citlj all the ri‘lalioris which to make up 
lealitv. If 1 1 nt a ti.i.!:ni(' out of a ]»ainted |,TOup, 
it wouldn’t “-rein to nn* i<al. and it is the .same il) 
liciion. 

(;;) lli*re I ha\’e to distiniLpiish lniween liking a 
< hara( tei lor its own ‘-aki* and for the wav it is done. 
I heii again my alliM tion foi m\- (harai ter-^ varies with 
my mood as it dors foi- real peuph-. Most of the 
tinn-. howex er. I like Hilda Saintshm \ in " The DeW- 
pond, ’ Mr. Kenwxn I>n)xxn in “N(>w. ” Mary Festing 
m “ riir fallish." Mr. Hxlsiic in ‘ I )a\’enport,” and 
Knlli in “ Tlu' I npi't iiioned lleaxeiis." If I had to 
stick to one. 1 tlunk it would be Kbitli. 

( ll.VKI I ^ M.-vkkiott. 


MR. FRANK SWINNERTON: 


<7) 1 lia\(' onl\’ llirei- time', used lix iiig models, h'irst, 
an ec eenli ic ])erson in " I lie \‘oimg lcle;i " railed 
t iaHTimi ; siaond. a skei« h of m\ xx ife in a passing 
phase ; tlnid (Stilly .Mintoi. a girl 1 saxx only once, 
ami t»» whom I mwei spoke, 

12) Satisfactory portiaitun* in ticiicMi secans tc» me 
impossilile. One knoxx> too iminx contheting ihin.gs 
.d)ont .m\ friend 


to able to s(‘l(‘ct 
among the se traits 
ex.u'tlx llu‘ oms 
wlneli in .i iaiok 
make’ a charaeter 
eo’'siste'nt and 
t ll c 1 e f o I V earn 
vincing. 

( \) My la\-ourite 
i- h a r .1 e' t e r is a 
litth’ gill I .died 
“ Kdie," in " I'lm 
Ha])py h'amily.’’ 
because sheamusi s 
m c . b' o I t ll e‘ 



same reason I also like Barbara Grettou, in "On the 
Staircase.*' ■ 

Fk.\NK SwI N NEKTON; 
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ms* ALICE PERIUNt 

1 do not consciously draw the tharactcts in niv 
novels from dehiute living models. That, it seems to 
me, wohld savour of photography, hesklcs being highly 

(liui^^crous. Hut I 
(’i)iitVss 1 am in- 

ihlCIK'Cfl i)\’ 

a ]i (1 w li i I (* 1 

«.* II (1 f a \ {) n r lo 

(r(‘alf as far as 

j)(>ssil)U‘, I think a 

( harai tor 1 a k c n 

f r o m a (lofinite 

tyiH* (loos tend 

to materialise in 

my m i n d more 

readily than one 

that is purely 
Photo Molly Russtii Mra. Alice • • ' 

iinamnaiN. 



Mra. Alice 
Perrin. 


Of all the load- 
ing characters in my ei^diteen novels I feel the most 
affection for Noel Stanford, the (entral jif'ure in my 
forthcoming book, “ I'lie Mound,” because though 
anything hnl a In^ro, faulty, easil\ tempted, selfish, 
he got beyond in\ control and. despite his weaknesses, 
“ won through ” in fa<'<* of trial and discouragement. 

‘ Ai.i( K Phhhin. 

MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL: 

(1) No, 

(2) I do not see how characters modelled on actual 

persons can be so real in a no\a‘l as those whom the 
novelist creates for hims(?lf. His own characters hav<‘ 
«T life which is deeper and wider than its outward signifp 
c-aucc. If he tries to create that life for actual char- 
acters he is dealing 

w i t h something 
that he c a n n o t 
really know about . 
and to the extent 
to which he ( arries 
his invention he is 
getting farther 
away from his 
model, and no.- 
longer m e r el y 
lepnscnting. 

(/,) The S<|uire 

i n t h e Clint*)!! 
^iwtnhyT. Po.v, Mr. Archibald , 

Marahall. Moues ; because, 

all bough 1 can- 
not trace him t*) even a >eetl of actuality, he seems' 
to me lo be a reab person, who de\ t‘lops consistently, 
though sometimes unexpeetedly. throughout the 
years in whic-ii I have earned on his story. Also 
because I have been able to see him in the light of 
Inimour. 'I'he Squire is the character with whom I 
have done most, but 1 have favourites among the 
minor chanu ijns in my novels, particularly among the 
;diiWren : the Clinton twins ; Barbara and Young 
<^rge and Jimmy in “ Abington Abbey" and "The 
Jane and Pebbles in "Sir Harry"; 
in the story of that name. 

Archibald Makshall. 



Mr. Archibald 
Marahall. 



MISS KATHLITK BMCiomt 

In answer to the question in vour letter 
In'ing models fo! the ('haracters in mv books, I have 
only once taken a chaiartei* bodily from 
strangedy desig- 
nated ” r<*al ” life : 
a n d in t h a t 
instance a well- 
known critic, dis- 
cussing the book, 
said to me : "It’s 
a g o o d eimugli 
story, Init So-and- 
So is <1 n i t e im- 
possible. ( )ne 
would never me(*t 
a n y o n c in the 
least like him a 
nu«.t exaggerat,-.! 
character ! ” And 

I had pridt‘d myself on tin* tidelity *)f the portrait ! 

Hut I have had tlie odd e\p**rienre of inventing a 
<'liara*Ter. and meiding it or her in the flesh later, 
riie rather <|uaint small girl (‘hen>' in ” Afterwards " 
was create<l by me just six months before I met real 
(dierry in the person of th*‘ little daughter <»t the matron 
at a war hospital in which I worked as sec retary. ^ 
striking was the similaritx, even to the un('C)mm'3|j 
name, that every one in tin* hosj)ita! who read the hook 
" recognised " the " portrait.” 

My favourite charac ter, if 1 have one, is Dr. Lasstm 
in " The W ill of Allah.’’ He was always rather attrac- 
tive to mo, and I was quite sorry to have to drown 
him a grief shared aj)pareutl\' b\’ an unknown reader 
who wrote expn‘ssing her rc*gret that Dr. I.assen was 
drowned, as now he could ap|>c‘ar in no more storic^s 
of mine. 

K:\rni.YN Ruopirs. 

MR^ STORER CLOUSTON: 

III reply to your inquiries. I should sa\' : 

(i) The real cpiesticm seems to me to be -Does an 
autiior consciously or unconsciously use living models ? 
Having only lived on this planet, and knowing only the 
human beings who inhabit it, even his most imaginative;- 
conceptions must be founded on some ex|>eriencc of ,■ 
some one he has met. howe\*er unconscious he be of ' 
using a. model. But deliberately to take the character 
of his acc|uaintanc'e, A. B., and try to put him mtq 
book, is a different 

matter. Person- " “ 

allVr I never con- 
sciously use living 
models as they 
stand, though I 
often consciously 
take a hint from 


(2) That being 
.so, this question 
doesn't arise. 

(3) This is a bit 
of a poser. The 
difficulty is in tho 
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on<i s trespa^ses^. and then to 
recall characters were in them. One would need 
to be shut lip with one's own works for a month, and 
what author#woukl survive that ? Speaking; oti-hand. 
1 should select Mr. Mandell-Essinglon. alias Hunker. 


J. SrokKK ( l.OI STnN. 


E. F. BENSON: 


answer to your qiicstion, I do not think that jn iin i- 

pal charactei^ in a 
hook can ever he 
' su('(’essfully drawn 
from sinji^de indi 
\‘ i d 11 a I s. The\ 
ha\'e to he types, 
a n d m n s l h c* 
largelN* imai^inarw 
and in any case 
ctnnposite. Minor 
characters perhay)s 
can he taken from 
individuals, hut. in 
my opinion, t ii e 
(■ilfh... Benaon. more spar in^^dy the 

hc‘tter. 

sin^dc individual, you see. is lU'cessarily too ////;; 

* ly|)ical. 

K. [\ Hknso.n. 


MR, HUGH WALPOLE: 

1. Xnrr from living nuMhds. 



hv r:. O. Happt!. 


Mr. Hush 
Walpole. 


Of course li\ing 
persons suggest 
themes, character* 
isti(*s, ct(\. hnt the 
characters in a 
hook have always, 
for the author, at 
any r ate, their 
o w n independent 
individual life. 

2. .\s cliaracters 
are ne\ (M modelled 
<Mi actual persons 
tluM c is no answer 
to this question. 

3. Maggie in 
“ The Captives,” 

Ilrcm Wai I'OLK. 


GEORGE COLMORE*^ 

I do not mould my characters on real people. Only 
in dne case, that of Professor Reisen in *' Tin* Tlnmder* 
bolt, have I had in my mind a real behind a fictitious 
character. In that case I had never seen tin* original ; 
; only his professional reputation, and all I had 

* was that knowledge and a description 
given me by one who had met him. 

^ a character sums up what seems to me a 

^ ih the cases of Cordelia in “ A Ladder of Tears,” 
.^uidiain in “ The Thunderbolt,” and soinc- 
I .observe in living people 
speaking 


my characters are 
purely imaginary. 

1 never met Jiny- 
1 )od y wlio remot el\* 
suggested ( ) 1 i v cm- 
Knox, Aunt Amu* 
in “ A Valle>' of 
Sliadows,” or any 
of tin* characters 
in “ A Daughtt'r 
of Mnsi<‘ ” : and 
wliat is t r ii (* of 
th(‘sc is true of 
nearly all the rest. "Georg® Colmore." 

Hut t o m c they 

seem wholly real, and seemed, while I was writing about 
them, to speak and act ” on their own.” 

It wf)\ild be dilhcult to say which of my characters 
is my favourite*, (‘specially as the characters I " like ” 
liest, with whom T am most in symjiathy, are not neces- 
sarily those that interest me most. 1 can hardly- say 
that I liked Paiilim* in ” The Guest,” but she interested 
me iiit(Misely ; and so did Mrs. Bonham, though I have, 
no liking at all for the ty|H' she belongs to. My chief 
interest is in tin* r(*action of character to circumstance, 
and therefore it is the people in my books who are 
confronted with difhcullies, with tragedies, with prob- 
lems of conduct and principle that I like best to deal. 
Perhaps there is no one of niy characters that appeals 
to me more than \'an, the outcast woman in ” The 
Aiig(*l and the Outcast,” and this is, T think, because, 
in spite of circumstances altogether adverse and 
constantlx- blameworthy, she retaiiunl an inherent 
nobility which impelled her to the greatest height of 
self-sacrilice that she coukl (onceiv'e. 

“ (iKolu;!-: CoLMOKH.” , 

MR. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE: 

(1) Not consciously, though I b(*lieve I do so sub- 
consciously, fusing perhaps s(*\'(‘ral cliaracters together. 
lu)r i 11 s t a n c: e , 

Paddy Hutton, 
in “The Blue 
r. a goon,’’ was 
derived f r o ni a 
liimdiTd old sailor 
men 1 have met. 

(2) I think the 
111 o r e t li e y arc* 

(1 c’ r i X* e d f r o 111 
actual persons tin* 
more vital thex’ 
are. 

U) Moriarty. in d. V«r« 

•■C.arryowfn.” Fry. stacSota, 

But I (loii’t know 

in the least wh\‘ I like him better than any of the other 
of my pnjijM'ts. 

H. j)K Vkkk Staciwijj. 

Next month we shall publish replies received too laite^ ik^. 
NunAer from IV. Somerset Maugham, Gilbert Fraidtfiu^J. p. 
Buckrose, Ethel SidgwhA^ J- D. Bert^tnd emd H. A. Vaidtdli: 



Pholv by 
Hlliott jS- Fiy, 


H® ^9 ^ii^9^9 

Stacpoole® 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

APRIL, 1922. 

Answers to t/iese compctiiions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) sAowW jte” 

forwarded not later than the 14/// of the month to 

'‘The Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. « ; 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and I’ arc the same each month, and ihai 
for the fiext two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor caJinof undertake to return them. 


I,-- rA Prize of Om- Gi inka is ollVred for the Vjest 
original lyric. 

IL--A Prize OF Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from Knglish verse applicable 
to any review or tin* name of any author or 
hook appearing in this number of The Book- 
man. Preference will b<‘ gi\'eii to quotations 
♦ of a humorous nature. 

)1H. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
most telling })lirase. sentence or paragraj>h, 
of not more than a hundred words, that ends 

^ any English nov(‘l or jday. 

IV.-J—A Prize of Half a (iuinea is offered for the 
best review, in not more than oiu* hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of ;\uthors and 
Publishers at head of review. 

V.— A copy of 1'iiE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The I^ookman ('omjH^titions. 
The Editor n?s(‘rv( s the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 

1. — The Prize for ilu' best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Gt inea each awarded to Eileen 
Carfra<‘, of non, Biixton Hill, S.W.z, and 
Winnifred Tasker, of Xylhfa, Llandudno, for 
the following : 

COVJ-N'r (rAKDKN. 

1 know »i place in I.ondon wLfic tin* remntry comes 10 
town. 

Any moniiiig up til) niiu* 

You may share the joy ili.ifs mine, 

And the spoils of Surrey nu'ado'N inul of louelv Sussex 

down 

You may buy at Coveiil Carden in ihr nuirniiig. 

Should it happen with yonn^ April iluil you tread the 
primrose way, 

\oi; may even come across 
(«reen and goldei- froiided mos'^ 

(Jh, the lovclie.st things in Enghnnl ni.i\ he picked u]> 
any day 

Tor a ^ong at Covont (kirden in the inorniiig. 

Jmlli N C.'Akl KAl-:. 

THE TliAMP. 

1 beg my l)read along the road. 

Yet trudge beneath no heavy load. 

Sorrow has lo'ig since pa.ssed me by 
And loving let 1 love the sky, 

‘Twill serve me belter than a fri^d 
And light me to the journey's end, 

^'‘hough fickle as a woman is 
h lust as many vagaries. 


The hedges, too, in them 1 trust 
For shelter from the sun and dust, 

Amidst them are the happy birds, 

And Music swejetcr far than words 
That from the lips of man might fall - 
riien when grey night is over all 
'Phe kind trce.s know me for their own - 
So thick their tangled bonglis ha\'e grown. 

lint now the long road winds away 
l^ist hedges bright with crimson may, 

Nc)w as a snow-white ribbon linng 
'Neath l)onghs with whiter garlands himg, 

For Spring has jonnieved through the land 
And lovers greet her hand in ham I, 

1 look — with an unseeing eye ; 

T heir paths and mine iisunder lie. 

T he cross-roads through the morning mist 
Hold not for me a place of tryst, 

Should laughter echo clear anti gay, 

I lurii away, 1 turn away 
Loving and Laughter both must die? 

Jiut not the pleasures of the .sky, 

And when I lie last long milestone’s jiast 
1 may find hapinness at last. 

WT.nnifkld Tasker. 

We also select fur ])rijiting (though the writer could 
improve upon “ responsive ” liearts in the last line 
but one) : 

WMFRF HIDES THE SPRING? 

Where liides the spring in T'cneineiit Street : 

Spring, with her joy and her exquisite pity ? 

No green stretches for weary feet. 

Or woodlaiitl blossoms, frail and s\Neet, 

Are ever seen in Tenement Street ' 

Tenement Street in the heart of the city. 

.Overhead is a gleam of sky 

Between grey roofs for the eyt*‘s beholding : 

But over the bustle of pas.sers-hy, 

And the rattle of carts, and the hawker’s cry, 

Who learns to listen for i?artli's soft sigh, 

Or the fairy wliisper of buds unfolding ? 

Yet Hope may smile in the greyest gloom, 

.\nd miracles be! J.o ! here 1 found it;. 
Welcome as light in a shadowed room. 

Sweet as the show r of its own perfume, 

V little lilac tree in bloom 

Laughed at the dull, dead walls around it 

Here hides the Spring in Icncnicnt Street, 

Here 18 proof of her tender pity » 

Where the lilac scattexs her fragrance sweet. 

Nodding her delicate phi men to greet 
Responsive hearts in Tenement Street— 

Tenement Street in the heart of the 

(Evelyn Simms^ 40 , Arundd Street^ INMRIRiltaB 
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ViTe, ^ Itet J»P*P »4 the lyrics , 

by Gbodwin (Gilling- 

Howell (Carmarthen), M. F. Ritchie 
(Grihamstown), E. P. Cranmer (Teddington), Esther 
V Haworth (Harrogate), L. M. Priest (Norwich), M. Bur- 
'bri^e (Westcliff), Arthur C. Inman (Boston, U.S.A.), 
Laurence Groom (Regent’s Park), Cyril G. Taylor 
(Edinburgh), A. L. Trotter (Vancouver), Kitty Gallagher 
(Bootle), John A. Bellchambers (Highgate Hill), 
Dorothea Humphreys (Cheadle), Gwendolyn E. Thorn- 
ton (Bramley), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), Miss E. R. 
Faraday (Orlcton). Ian Lauderdale (Cape Town), 
Margaret Brown (Harrow-on-tlu^-Hill), Marjorh* Mar- 
wood (Bushey), D. Freeman Larkin (Anerley), Victor 
A. Brown (Sevenoaks), H. Pri(‘ss (Cape Province, South 
Africa). Helen Mitcham (London, N.), K. 0 ‘CaUaghan 
(Bedford), Agnes D. Scott (Woolwich), Phyllis Erica 
Noble (Walthamstow), Dorothy Slide (Binningharn), 
Katherine Ford (Norwich), James Paton (Natal, South 
Africa), Lucy Malleson (London, W,), John 1 *. Jones 
(Bolton), JVarl Luschcr (New York), Una Malleson 
(London, W.). A. Eleanor Piniiington (Extder), ICthel 
Stoneman (WestiTJi Australia) . Lilian Purbs (Kashmir), 
Muriel (iarbiitt (London, S.W.), Vivien Brett Smith 
(Boscombe). Mtdlin Jones (Cardiff). Hilda di* I’leiiry 
(London, S W.), Ruth (rook (Wellingborough) . Miss 
K. F. Woodhous(‘ (Bhindford Si. Mary), J. L Douglas 
(York), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Jessie E. (inrnwood 
(Wallinglou), Margery Sykes (Bath), G. M. Tuckett 
(Barry Docks), Joan Warry (Sht*rborne), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverham|)lon). Miss B. B. Horton (Wester- 
ham). A. T. (.-orke (Malveriij. 

11 . Tlie Pkizi:: or Half a Gui.nfa for the best <]uota- 
tion IS awanled to J. S, Collins, of 7, Pagoda 
Avenue, l^iclimond, Surn^y, for the following : 

rill:) PKorn l‘‘L* KS. JIy I’hiuji's ( )Pi’EXiTriM. 

iV Sloii^lilon.) 

(iot place and wealth, if ]K>ssible. with grace, 

If iu»t. by any means get wealth and j)lace.'' 

Pui'K, i miiation.'i 0 / Horace, I: jnslh* I. 

Wc also select for printing : 

tiil: only (;ii<l in tiil: woklil 

Hy Li.oyo Williams. (Page.) 

“ There is nnne like her ! 

Tennyson, Mautl. 

(Frances Anderson, Kestenneth, West Didsbnry.) 

HOW TO ML USKFITL A\J) HAPPY J'KUM (»o TO 00. 

Mv Laptiiokn Smith, H..\.. M.I)., M.K,( .S. 

(John Lane.) 

"Good gods! how ho will talk 1 " 

Nathanikl Lee, Alexander the Great. Act i, Si\ 3, 

‘(A. M. Hillier, 27, Highbury New Park, N.5.) 

THE LUNATIC .\T l.AKGE AGAJN. 

Mv J. Stoker Clouston. (Nash Grayson.) 

** As 1 was going to St. Ives 
I met a man witli seven wives." 

Old Rhyme, 

(A. H. Baird, 78, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W .) 

the law INEVITABLE. Hv Louis Coui-Kurs. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

What can an old man do but die ? " 

, V Hood, Spring it is cheery. 

i(Gwcndoline M. Shaw, 36, Warrington Road, l}>swich.) 
green room gossip. By ARCiimALD Haddon. 

(Stanley Paul.) 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies." 

A. Pope, Rttpe of the Lock, Canto iiit I. U>. 

CoQl|er, Kenmare, Priory Street, Cheltenham.) 


YQ^G AMEKICAN IN ENOLAND. (^riew,) 

Fill me with the old familiar juice/^^ 

l^iTZGEKAhD, Omar Khdj^m. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 171, Widmore Road> BrbiS^leyf 

Kent.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 

lines of advice to any well-known public 
character, is awarded to Kitty Gallagheri 
of 8, Merton Road, Bootle, near Liverpool, 
for the following : * 

TO MR. DE VAI.E KA. 

C.) Ihoii, who though of M.lien viice anrl name. 

Our c.oiintry cherished as thine own would’st claim ^ 
J^earn that: the path to Erin’s weal lies not 
Thro’ ways all stained by murder's foulest blot. 

Our Irisli tongue thou’st maslcrt;(l, .so 'tis said. 

Ah! learn the language of her heart in.stea(l. 

So, in thy pose of Erin's trusty Knight, 

" Assume a virtue,’’ champion now the right. 

The replits on the whole are a little disappointing, 
but wt‘ sidect for special commeYidation those by B. 'M. 
Beard (Bt^vleyheath), Evelyn Simms (Brighton), A. G. 
Marshall (Edinburgh), Gertriuh* Thorneycroft (Le^s), 
Jessie Hutchings (rvastbourne), C. Burton (Upper 
Norwood), W. Sutherland (Sunderland), P. H. Jackson 
(Stockport), J. Price Williams (Port Dinormicj, T. . 0 , 
Lowe ((dasgow), Muriel Garbutt (St. Albans), N. Butter*' 
held (Ilford), Marjorie Holmes (Beutham), Ada! F. 
Strike (Worthing). 

IV. — Th(‘ Prize oe Hale a (irixEA for the be.st review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to B. No«d Saxelhy, of 43, Claude Road. 
(diorlton-ciim-TIardy, Mancliester, for the 
f(dlowing : 

VER.V. P>y the aiitlior of " idizaheth and her German 
Garden." (Macmillan.) 

Everard Weinyss is one of those unpliNLsant egoists this 
author draws witli such uncanny skill. 'Fhis is the story 
of his second marriage, but the sliadow of his first wife, 
Vera, pervades the book. Vina departed this life via a 
top story window- -wluTliei voluntarily or involuntarily is 
at first uncertain ; b it as Weinyss’s character is gradually 
revealed -his greedy afiec:tion. his colos.sal capacity for 
being " liurt, ” liis delight in the exercise of petty tyrannies — 
we become convinced that Vi'ra knew what she was about, 
and wonder liow long it will be before poor little Lucy 
follows lier example. 

We also select for j^rinting : 

CKOSSINT; rTCCArriLI.V riRCUS. Bv Ward Muir. : 
(Heinemann.) 

This is a remarkable book by reason of its sincerity and 
power of looking at Life from the standpoint of each 
character ilcpictcd therein. Adam and David Creighton, 
with tlie same fundamental driving power, develop 
naturally in their special spheres. Mary and Maisie, each 
on dilTercmt planes, true to themselves, work out their 
individual lives. In striking contrast, the insincere 
characters of the conventionalists, the sentimentalistsS, fadir' 
away into that n()tliingne.ss which is Hie natural outcome 
of tiieir state. 'I'hus, " Cros.sing I'iceadilly Circus’* takes 
its place as an original representation of our modern social 
system, told with consummate literary craft. 

(Alice Youle Hind, 3, Clarence Street, Brightoni) 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MIND. ' 

By Esme WiNGHiiLU-STRATFORD. (lk)oks Ltd.) 

With so many " secret systems " of memory and mlhd- 
training abroad, all frankly acknowledging materia success: 
as their goal, it is most refreshing to read a clear, sane, 
highly principled account of mind-training, such/ks we 
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find in tins Ixjok l)y a distinguished authority. Dr. Wing- 
tieltl -Stratford. In a direct, comprehensible manner, he 
treats of all the functions of the mind, from jxTcejition to 
creative genius, and, free from the regn'ttahle tiMidencies 
of many quack psycliologists, aims not merely at etticiency. 
' but at efficiency direcleil to right ends. ;md ciilininaliiig in 
tlie production of tlic noble and ]>erfect ni;m. 

(Enid Hl^'ton, jq, (hikwood .Avenue, lh < kenhain. Kenl.) 

OLIVER ('RO.MWi: LL. liv John I )ki \ k w m i i;. 

(Sidg\vi( k |;u ksdiM 

Mr. 1 )rink\valer liere depicts ( rninwill as a pt)werfid 
man, not a play-liero. Abraham Lim (»lii stiiod head ami 
shoulders above CTomwcll. and so this play is so much less 
than that dra.ma in iineness. but ikU mi interc*st. 'I'Jk- 
(|Uiethcss iitid solitariness of life are \\<inderfnll\' shown by 
the author. 'The nsd being of tln‘ (ireat Protector holds 
our view and our thought fnl admiration. And yet. d(*spitf‘ 
all the aims of the Anti-Pnrit.ins to i xposc* liis harshness 
and his narrowncs.',, one is Ndt with the plea.saritest and 
most loyal f(;elings of admiration for his saving graces. 

(A. E. Gowers, u, J'lroad Sired. Haverhill, Siiliolk.) 


VVe also select for special commendation the reviews 
by j. Cutlibert Scott (Cheltenham), Geoffrey H. Wells 
(C'ardiff), Reginald A. Smith (Hiirton-on-Trent), W. 
Swayiie Little (Dublin), Caroline V\^ Idirlong (Newfonnd- 
laiul). Cm. (iordon Salmon (('anterbiiry), Miss Ji. M. Pelt 
(vSouthport), Margaret Stokes (Loiuhm, W.(\), A. M. 
Hillier (London, N.), Muriel Westwood (Sutton ('ol(Uield), 
Miss N. Butterlitdti (Ilford), Emma Burgess (Torquay), 
B. van Thai, junr. (London. N.W’.), Miss (i. Taylor 
(Biixted), Mrs. (irace G. Wi'bb (Southaui). Isabel K. 
riiomas (Bristol), E. Oliver (Norwich), Miss M. Brock 
(.\shton-oii-Mersey). Gertrude N. llallott (Notting- 
ham), l\niil (i. Bigland (Birkenlu^ad), Miss L. Mugford 
(London, S.W’.). Lilian M. Bridges (Salisluiry), (ierald 
Mi'Mi(‘hael (Birmingham). (L \V. Ihiwes (Rishtou), 
Kathli‘en Rice (Harpenden), N. Kxaiis (Hrixton Hill), 
Jean (anuToii Wilson (MaiK'htsler), Doris E. BInck 
(Bolton). 

\'. The Pki/k or Oxt ^'^;AK‘s Sru.s( kiptio.n ro Tin- 
Bookman is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 
171, Widmore Road. Brnndt'\', Kent. 


THINGS TEMPESTIVE AND INTEMPESTIVE.^ 

I^Y GkoRCiK SAINTSbOKV. 


I T has l)een licid by not ignoble minds that the 
Valley of Hnniiliation. not too disgracefully 
incurred, and traversed in a becoming fashion, is not 
a wholly bad f)lace. I'lieiefore if it be tlie fact that 
the present reviewer, in doing wliat he (ould to “ wasli 
and bru.sli up ” Scott’s “ l)r\’den " for a new a])pearanc(‘ 
took (as Sir Walter liimsclf and everybody else' for 
some two liuiulred ytMis liad done) Shadwell’s operati(' 
rehandling of Davenant and Drydtm’s adaptation ol 
“ The Temyx*st " for tliat adaptation itself inst<‘ad of 
the right text lu' >ays Pvccavi ! with ueitlicr tongiu' 
in clieek nor giuin])iness in tone. Nor is there any 
grudging in that “ if,’’ for tlie discoverer, as it se(*ins, 
of Shadw'eli’s autliorshi}) put the title of his own nioiio- 
grapli interrogativelx' ; and as Mr. Summers frankly 
admits, it is “ curious ” that Drydeu’s own publislier, 
Herringmaii, should ha\'e issued ShadwelCs version 
with no author’s name, with Drydeii’s own signed 
Preface and with DrydeiVs Prologiieandliipilogue, though 
Shadwell seems to have written others which a])pear 
now for the first time in print. L(‘t me (for in such 
cases the third person is • !uins\ ) say that I have not 
the slightest complaint to ncikr- of Mr. Summers’s 
references to me. Index'd lie M-ry geiuTonsly mentions 
that I did notice (I think T was :dinost the first to do 
so) considerable differences betwci n the two versions. 
At any rate, both are now accessible to the student in 
modern print, and this is altogether lo the good. It 
may not be superfluous lo remind those nho only 
krio’v, or at least think of, Dryden and Shadwell as at 
daggers drawn, that this did not come about till years 
after the dates -1667- 1670 and 167.4 in question. 

Apart from the undoubtedly curious and as yet not 
fully explained fact of the two pieces— not identical, 
but the latter eon»pi;ising, as is admitted, all the features 
of the earlier, wita novelties chiefly affecting tlie inasipic 

♦ “ Shakespeare Adaptations : * The Tempest/ ‘ The Mock 
Tempest * and ‘ King T-ear.* Edited by Montagu Summers. 
(Jonathan Cape.) ' Shakespeare's Mystery Play: A Study of 
' Tlie Tempera.' " by Colin Still. (Cecil Palmer.) 


at the end there is nothing mucli to say in tlu‘ critic al 
way about tliis (*arlier form itself. If it is not more, 
it is certainly not minh le.ss ol)no\ii>us tli;m tin? other 
to the g(*iieial strictures wliic h have bei ii jiassed on 
that as a defilement of one of the most beautiful tilings 
ill the whole rangi' of the world’s literature. It is 
really not of minh iinpoitaiiee what pro])ortion of tUf#' 
defilement is due to I)av(‘nant and what to Urydeii. 
The latt(‘r eheerfidlv proclaims his own eniovnient ol 
the main lentral addition that of a iliale Miranda 
who has never set‘U a woman which “ i‘\cellen 1 eon- 
trivance ’’ is a perfectly obvious orifw mail, I his was 
Daveiiant’s : whether he took it from a Sjiaiiish story 
is, except to a certain kind, not the best, of commentator,, 
a matter of very small interest. 

But Mr. Summers, though be may not himself have 
intended things quite in this way, lias almost made one 
forgive the good author of " (naidibert ” and the 
great author of All for Love," by reprinting DulTett's 
" Mock .Tempest," a hurlesfjue of their or ShadwcH's 
wtirk. The present writer lias iirobably read some 
thousand plays from the media* val theatre to the 
close of the seventeenth century: some hundred or 
so of the eighteenth, and some scores of the nineteenth - - 
even perhaps one or two of the twentieth. He is not 
at all squeamish and fairly tolcTant of imperfection. 
But from the earliest my.sterv to the lat^ist modernity 
he has never read such a jiiece of b.Twdy balderdash 
as this. Not that he ()bj(?cts to it being reprinted ; on 
the contrary, it is a useful document, hardly even 
requiring Mr, Pepys's ingenuous and ingenious defence 
of his buying and reading a certain French book. ■ It . 
is matter for not in the least ironical thanksj" to fee v 
provided with a " rockbottom '* instance of the depths- 
to which the always objectionable practice of meddUllg 
with masterpieces can go. 

Compared with it Nahum Tate's "King 
which, it must be remembered, was, with Icss cnritl^i 
alteration in itself, the only form in which g;ene|Cftti^; 





From " THE 2'EMPEST " Boatswain : “ Lay her a-holo. a-hold 1 set hkr 

lUustrated in Colour courses i off to sba aoain.- 

By EDMUND DULAC. Tempest. — Act 1. Scene I. 

{Hcdder &- Stoughton.) 
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alCer generation of playgoers^ beheld something calling 
itself by the name of that impossible magnificence — 
is a bungle lather than an outrage. Its two greatest 
artistic blots — the happy ending and the stnkin^ up 
of an attachment between Kdgar and Cordelia- ' are 
the first only a relapse on a form of the story itself 
^anci(niti and the second a coricession In a [HMoniiial 
weakness of Vhomme moycn. Both utterly ^^poil the 
play^^Ol course, but one need not do inore than slirug 
bne?S, 9^ over them. Mr. Snnnners is to In* 

; putting tliese adaptatiinis in a comely and 

haiii<^;!*forin before us and for sonu* excellent intro- 
sho^Ying, in a fashion which will cer- 
to many if Jiot all uraders, to what an 
;i^€3ipt€nil'itjias been the i iistoin- a ciistom inifortunately 
. defiaiul theatri' goias of anything liki‘ 

Shakespeare. It would probably ])(‘ worth 
' 'tn collect more of such ti ax esties. W e hav<' 
{fe^diy anything against him except an attack, surely 
as unjust as irreh'vant, on Farquhar. The book is as 
. W^COme as it is handsome, though one fancies that the 
decent grey of its back would ha\‘e preferred as com- 
panions the accustomed bhn* or pink side-boards to the 
jazzle-dazzle, thunder-and-lightning of th(‘ actual ones. 
< Mr^ Coliii Still’s “ Study of ‘ 'Hie Tempest ’ ” of course 
puts its subject tlirongh a fashion of treatment lH‘long- 
ing to an entirely different department of literature. 
It is so modestly and sincerely written, and it gives 
evidence of so much careful reading and thought, that 
one would fain give it the most res])ectful hearing 
possible. But how far is it possible to be quite serious 
when a man seeks to jjrovt* that Shakesi)eare's jday, 
though perhaps without Shakespeare’s conscious 
intention," is an allegoric al account of " those ]>sycho- 
logicai experiences which constitute ‘what Mystics <’all 
initiation ’’ ? Now it is not from the present writer 
that anyone need hjok for contempt of mysticism or 
allegory. He would even be ]>repared to add to the 
;Old ** All things end in mystery” a sort of corollary 
things are ]xitient of allegory.” Life being life. 
:aiid literature a reconstruetitm of it, the interconnections 


of the two cannot be aif^tttrartly limited. Bdt atfcArtpta 
to work out the particular allegory of particular pieced 
of literature, unless these latter unmistakably challenge 
allegorical mtei pi elation, are always very risky ahd, 
constantly slip from the sublime to the ridicald^^ 
One is afraid — and if one wanted to make game 
Mr. Still one could Jill pages with examples — that sucK 
slips frefiueiitly occur here. I'hey are indeed horriBl|| 
tempting. But one of the least extravagant sh^' 
suffice. Aspirants to the Cireat(‘r Initiation were placed 
upon a Sjiartan diet. Prospero tells Ferdinand that 
he shall drink sea water and eat mussels. Therefore 
Ferdinand is a candidate for the (heater Initiation. 
W’hv you may do this sort of tiling ” all the time "-4 
as modern slang has it : and tin* present writer would 
nndertake to make ( hristophei Sly the same kind of 
(-andidatc in half a jiffy. One more quite serious 
word. At the end of his l)ov>k, before dealing with that 
Iipilogue which, unlike most people, he instances in 
support of his case, Mr. Still remonstrates with " a 
certain type of critic ” who says we ought “ to be 
content to aece])t a \v»)rk of art as sm h. and not attempt 
to read into it meanings which tin* author may never 
liavc intended.” 'Fhe present revit wer frankly accepts 
the ( hallengo, and ackiiowl(‘dges himself of this ” type.*' 
There may bc^ peopli' Mr. Still may l>e one <>f them-- 
who can preserv’i' tlie poignancy of the restlietic appeal 
while busying themsehes with charades and coruin- 
drums of this sort. But pretty long and jiretty acute 
observation of the fads aiithoris('s the (»pinion that 
siK’li people are exceedingly ran*. Besides, there is 
something more to tliink of. 'the experimenter may be 
satisfied with )iis own experiment, but ho is one and 
others are many, l-or e\'eiy one person of intelligence 
who derives pleasure or i)rofit from the.se o|>erations 
(and even of siu li it ina\ be doubted whether the pure 
enjoyment of the original is nut spoilt for them), dozens— 
scores — hundreds will be either simply liored or after 
(perhaps oven without) .a feebli' st>rt of amusement, 3 
disgusted. Flay what tricks you likr with the ugly ; 
th(‘ beautiful should only be enjoyed. 


view Kooks. 


A LINGUISTIC REINCARNATION* 

In tnbst cases the public is light iu its indignation at 
the reproduction of a Uxik muli;r ;i ik;w title. But if the 
body of the work is as ooiuplcti'l v' changed as its name 
no^ serious objection need be in.idfr. I'his is the position 
of Professor Jespersen’s new vei:^i(jn of hi.s old work 
Progress in Language," wliicli is imw out of print. The 
book is practically a fre.sh vrork and emliodies years of 
additional research. It i.s one of thos.- liooks that are 
'^good for reviewers. There is no po.^sibil ty ot taking the 
high hand and patronising the author. Mr. William 
Macdougall could not find a better example of liis “ state 
o! negative sclf-fccling ” than is sui)plie(l by the hone.st 
critic of this book. Dr. Jespersen has the advantage 
aU the w«iy. Not only is he a specialist in language in 
general, but he has the temerity to write to us in excellent 
Enghsli, while none of us knows anything about 

bis native Danish. This reserve of Scandinavian lore puts 
wy >^nter m a remarkably strong position, particularly in 
|Q|e way of etymology ; for we all remember from our 

T'JUanguagc: Its Nature, Development and Origin." By 
wet. (Allen & Unwin,) 


.school days that any really doubtliil derivation was always 
comfortably shelved by the phrase juob«ibly Icelandic," 
and Iceland belongs to Denmark Ihen again Dr. 
Jespersen comes to his work aftei having learnt by experi- 
ence in the many volumes he h.is written We can only 
sit at his feet and humbly hsarn 

To l)e sure we might adopt the method of the cheerful 
reviewer who gallops through a book of this kind, pulla 
out a plum or two from the teeming linguistic cupboaitt, 
and rides off on the borrowed interest he has thus aroulM* 
The temptation is great, for the materials are at^uhdatet ; 
but fair x>l&y demands that wc btiould leave the cupboMMl 
intact, and let the reader have the full enjoyment ^ iija 
alluring contents. Perhaps the most original contrib|M^f|l|^ 
if not indeed the most important, is the second 
which is taken up entirely with The Child." No 
writers on child study have made useful 
here, but their work has been spasmodic and 
sometimes indeed ludicrously erroneous, as in the OMd In 
the estimates of the numl^r of words in the ^ 
vocabulary. Yet here our experimental adueattmfim 
have done a little quaai-scientific work, and 
slightly dimipiebing our negative self-feeHnjg 
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Dt. ttlif tasults o( the Terman Investigations: 

A child in his ciglith year can use 3,600 words, in his tenth 
5.400, in fais twelfth 7,200, in his fourteenth q.doo The 
average adult can use 11,700 words and the superior adult 
13^300. All this, however, is quite coiisislent with the 
argument of Dr. jesperseu. who makes use of his child 
section mainly to test and to support certain tlu^orics of 
the nature and development of languages in general. 

The interest of the l)Ook is so great that an incident 
that would bring satisfaction to a tired reader gives rise 
only to annoyance. When I found that page 22.J was 
abruptly followed by page 241, insti^ad of feeling relieved 
at being spared the missing pages 1 was disappointed, and 
when by comparing the index f found that *' women's 
language ” was includetl among what I had missed my 
disappointment rose to dismay. 

'I'ht; general eft'cct of the book is one of ptuturbalion to 
the reader who does not like to have his fixed opinions 
di.sturbed. h'or all along the liiu; Dr. Jcs]ieisen is dis- 
posing of old theories and sitting up either new ones or 
modiftcations of the old, and his arguments ;i.re so convincing 
that there is iu»thing to be ilcnu? hut ;i.i'C(*pt them. It is 
a little iinsetlling to lind that theories whicli we got up 
with much t'lTort at the nnivt'rsity ;ue now calmly rc'innvetl 
from tluMr pisleslal to make rf>om for nion* worthv 
succ.(>ssor.s. rile tlnory hv wliicli we swore in 

tlto old days hecoines first v hanged into the foalfscnicr 
theory, ;i.nd then ha.^ to st,i.iid .1. very danuiging ciilKisin 
tluit- does not leave it in riiiytlniig like its pristine slate* 
of resi>ect.ahilit \- W hen lie* 1 kk)U re;\elu‘-> tin* origin of 
language* the reader's sell -rc•'^pect returns, foi hen' at le.ist 
i \ tin reilni »if pure speed ition he can guess as well as his 
neighbours. I lis spirits continue to rise as he wehoines 
his old familiar Ineiuls the hiKy-iiuno, the '/yt.*nh pooh, tlie 
diitg-dotiy, and the he-ho tluM>ries. Ihit. he is soon 
ilepressed hy th<^ ( ontrnnptuous wa\' in whi< h flu* old 
lavouiites are treated. Witli scant cotnt<*sy they ;\rv 
thrust aside to make w^ay for staaons vitwvs, and Dr. Jesj)er- 
bon sets about demolishing some of the o]ariions that have 
been for long n'ga.rdtul as establishe<L W'e used tr> lu* 
t.Liight that the process of develo|)menl of language was 
f^om isolation to agglutination, and them a* to ilexioii. 

very little and Dr. Jespr-rsen would a.sk us to reverse 
this order, lie 1:011 tents liimsolf, however, with dis- 
erediting the established view and asking us to note that 
progress is from the comjilex to the simple, or. in his t)wn 
words, which he prints in \:a4>itals, and wliich sum up the 
teaching of tlie learned volume : " The e\ohitioii of 

language shows a ju'ogressive temlem v from inseparable 
irregular conglomerations to freelv and regularly combin- 
ablc short elements." 

Jon.x Ad.vms. 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS.* 


'rhese are all four creditalde books. Rut iuc(ini]>arably 
the best of the bunch is I^hyllis liottoiiie's " Kingtislier.'’ 

I have only two objections to it. It is, I think, much 
too short, ;ind its title a little too fantastic. The latter 
objectivju is perhaps rather trivial. But I should have 
liked to hear more about the early days of Jim Barton. 
Jim, quite justifiably and even heroically, kills his father 
in defence of his mother. For this act of filial piety he is 


sent to a penitentiary for three years, being too young tc 
bo hanged. It is because of this wicked thing having 
happened to him in his boyhood that 1 .should have liked 
the author to tell us lots more about his earlier years, 
^e tells us a groat deal in a very little space. She know^ 
the poor as curiously few writers do, and she knows not 
details of their daily life but also their psychology 
Jim right. He is right as the young ruiiian ol 
streets, as the boy in prison, as the boy on the barge, 


Kingfisher." 
J^Mpuntain Blood." 

pjwt Frankau. Vn 


By Phyllis Bottomc. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) — 
By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. 
Love Story of Aliette Brunt on." By 
6 d* (Hutchinson.) — " Dust of Desire." 
7a. 6d, (Melrose.) 


at the semi-public school, at Cambridge, and 
labour leader and social missionary. All^the time ^he has 
got him right. And her sense of the innate chivalty and 
honesty of the so-called lower classes as contraatOd with 
the cowardice and dishonesty of the so-called upp^ classesv. 
is almost uncannily sure in its adherence to truth. J have 
not enough space in which to do justice to this bo6k. 
Throughout it is instinct with that iienetrative power Ol' 
insight into human nature which is an author's cliief asset: 
Her characters, major or minor, are never puppets. Her 
studies of the Blighs, the h'gerlons, EWzn — JinTs abandoned 
sister -of the three brain l(?s.s i:ads, Wizzle, Ainley and . 
Pritchard, are all alike masterly. "The Kingfisher " iS ' 
a very line book indeed. 

Josejih Hergesheimer is an American wnth an almost 
cosinopolilaii reputation. He deserves it. " Mountain 
J^lood " is, I understand, one of his earlier works. I am:;- 
sorry to liavii to confess that it is the only novel of his I 
have read. The hero, (Gordon IMakiinmon, is at first nofr' 
qiiiti^ adequately presented. In fact, he is almost niis- 
reprt?sentefl. (_)ne thinks of liim as a man outworn, inebn- 
sideral)h\ rin the verge of middle age. Then, quite suddenly, 
he strenis in danger of becoming that most intolerable of 
bores, the strong, stern, silent man i>f the late Seton 
Merriiuan’s iinagiiiitig. At last one begins to know him. 
.Vnd then lie is very real and intriguing. The story moves 
apace. The iniserablc i iilt of self-seeking, Pharisaism, 
snobberv, and double dealing of a typical back-of-thc- 
work! village 111 tlie Virginian mountain-regions — 
unlike soiiu: l*‘nglish villagivs begins to reveal itself, with 
Hordoii Makiminon as a tiiu‘ type of the emigrant Scotsman 
not quite denaHoiialist'd by tliri*t‘ generations. The scene 
in the gaming bouse at Spnicescii]) is magnificent, though^ 
of course, ])iire Kiplingese, (I'cw American authors seem 
able to esca.|>e from the inibieiice of Kipling, who derived 
sonietliiiig from Bret Harte, who in his turn derived mainly 
from our own Dic kirns.) 'Plie rest is mostly dollars, with 
a llavoiihng of passion. It is all good stuff. Gordon 
Mnkimmon, as lu’ is more and more fully realised, becomes 
a tigiin* of IrtMiKMidoiis vitality. His struggles and failures 
against men far tor> astute for him, his courage, his 
siuiplicii), his splendid generosity and self-sacrifice are 
well exjuessed in every line f)f this absorbing and arresting 
romance of the commoiq^lace. 

One hardly knows what to say about Mr. Gilbert : 
Fiankairs kitest nova*l, excet>t that it is amazingly clever. 
Appaii'iitlv It was luojected as a propagandist boOk : as 
that it fails. Its premises are stated fairly well, but its 
deductions .ue weak in the extreme, and its conclusions 
deplorably feeble. One’s sympiithies are never with the 
adulterous Aliette and her paramour Ronald Cavendish, 
but all tlie time with I lector Brunton who, coarse in grain 
as he may be, l>rutal and riitlilcss as he is vainly meant to 
be. proves himself in most crises a man of great generosity 
and self restraint, rersonally, 1 don’t like either Aliette^ 
or Ronald, the offii:i;il heroine and hero. There arc certain 
codes of honour w’hich must be iqiheld for the general ' 
good, and though I would not be thought to Judge those 
who transgress thtun, 1 ( annot s(?e' that they have any right 
to the best of life after accepting the worst. Mr. Frankau\$ 
delineation of some of his characters is really wonderful. . 
ill its fidelity to tyjie. As 1 have said, his cleven^S 
i^ undeniable. Neve.rlheless he is still a little crude, 
and sometimes more than a little coarse. I predict an 
enornioiis .sah* for tliis book. i 

Margaret Peterson’s " Dust of D(!sire " is a better coh- 
ceived and better handled book than " 'The Love Story of 
Aliette Brunton. '■ Still, to use an Americanism in .a 
purely ICnglish sense, it makes me tired, here and there. 
Why «lo so many modern women-novelists persist in 
idealising unspeakable cads, men of the ba.sest passions, 
lacking wholly in self-restraint or self-respect? Such a 
man is, presumably, Margaret Peterson’s herd, Gerard 
Kenyon. All his adult life has been .spent in the most 
degrading debauchery, and yet good women and bad i 
rivilise<l and uncivilised, all alike fall in love with him at 
first sight. . . . Well, let it pasr. . , . Perhaps T am pld^ 
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fashi*)fieti. IVrliaps tlio simple code of decency and 
cloanmiss in which 1 was bred is out of date. 'J'hcre is, 
anyway, plenty of real good writing in this book. J'lic 
atmosphere and loc.al colour of trojacal Africa, is fnK'h 
rendered. The story itself is well toUl and most tlirilling 
in its i)iirely narrative passages. charatlers .iri* 

mostly lovable or at least companionable. I lilo particii- 
larly the way in which is shown the sj^irit of hearty ( (»mrade- 
ship existing between the lonely jiioneers of oiir outposts 
of progress. This l)ook without elfort. (oineys th.ii sjkrir 
beaiitifnlly. Indeed, there is jniicli r<*.il luMiity in tins 
book and, wlien it pleases iIk- anihot t(* (hul with the 
things that matter, an exiraonhnary power <)f m. iking her 
people as real to you as your own b<vst iriends 

l-inwiN ]*(.(oi. 


LETTERS AS LITERATURE.^ 

*' Somelhiiig too mucli of this" i-. not likely to be the 
exclamation of the nailer when he piit.s Ihi.s book down 
after getting to the rtnd of it. .Mueh more likelN' he will 
ask clamantly for more. I’or then' are only about sixty 
letters, and they are for mu< h the greater part, it not 
wholly, of llie most exijuisite (juality. Mr. Saiiitsbnry 
does not. we take it, ilanvi that he has chosen tht‘ very 
best, but that his selei tions possess what he considers 
to he the hall-marks of ira/ letters, the first and essential 
characteristic of which is naturalness. I his he believes is 
*' the very j)iiss])ort of admi.ssion to the com]>any of good 
letter- w'rifers.” It is what Coleridge means when he 
tells a corresi)OU(h‘nt that he «\'r/ 7 ci to others, but that his 
pen talk.s to her. < )ther characti'ristics there should be. but 
the one first named must be present. .After two letters of 
Syne.sius (r. 375 exi ellent Piishop of Ptolemais. 

one of IMiiiy, one of Siilonius .Apollinaris, and one of the 
Duchess of Durgnndy who was afterwards the wife of 
our Henry 1 f, we C(»me to the letters of the fifteenth century, 
jiass on tf» thosi* i>l the following centuries, the collection 
ending with an nnpnblished one from K. L. Steyen.son to 
the edit<»r whose Irieml he was. In addition to the letters 
there is a very delightful introduction on the history 
and art of letter- wrilmg, and each writer’s letter (or lettcrsi 
is prefac.tMl by the editor’s introductory remarks ami notes 
siifticient in bulk without being tiresomely needless. Mr. 
Saiiitsbury's writing is ‘ maltcrfni," therefore tln^ reader 
requires to be mentally alert, otherwise he will miss nmeh 
and fail to mark the ])rei ise shade of meaning the writer 
wishes to convey. In some respects he is not very dis- 
.similar to Henry James and Pater. Ilis wit. hnmonr and 
learning shine constantly, and alxuit the latter there is not 
the least air of pedantry. His vast range of reading and 
his critical acumen inak*- him an informing and sure 
guide on any subject ol Pnglish literature alxnit which 
he writes, and there is a freslmcss in his presen tcit ion of 
it more characteristic of a vonnger writer than one whose 
years, as Rogero sang. " are many.” 

One result of tlie public.alion of tlh^ book ought to be, 
and probably will be, that a rf‘ader will wish to become 
more intimately acquainted with the iMliei letters of those 
whose epistles he has but taslefl, \iifl he will find a wide 
field open to Jiim. Who that ha> read, say. the two ex- 
quisite letters of Dorothy (fsboine, could be satisfied with 
a mere sip ? Would he not wish to drmk deep at this 
spring ? 'fheii there . is Chesterfield. Whatever he 
was fiot, he most emphatically wms a master of .stylo, and 
gifted al.so with humour, good .s|»ecimens of which 
endowments arc given in the letter printed in the l)r>ok. 

It w'as in the eighteenth century that letter- writing 
reached a height it had never touched before. Mr. Saints- 
bury declares it to have been the “ letter- writingest " of 
ages from almost fcvery point of view, as it undoubtedly 
wait. Some of our best letter- writers belong to that period 
of whom the greatest was Horace Walpole. Cowper, too, 
attains very high rank. Charles Lamb affirmed that he 

• A. Letter liook," Ry George Saintsbury. 6s. net. 


would cull no man his friend who did not lov6 CowperAs 
“ divine chit-chat,*’ but he was then referring to the 
poetry, for at the lime lie made his statement Cowper 
was .still living, and of course his letters had not yet been 
pnbiislied. lint the ])hrase is peculiarly applicable to 
the iioct’s letters either with or without the qualifying 
.idjective. 

Of the nineteentb-ceiitury leller vvriters Charles Lamb 
is the best-beloved as he also is as an es.sayist ami as a 
man. thongli the.se two latter asjKrts are. a little beside 
the subject under i onsidiMalion. 'flu* pri'lalfiry reinarlcs 
to Lamb’s letter is an exipiisite bit of writing, and will 
warm the hearts of all Lamb devotees, (‘ven althougii 
Air. Saintsbniy trijis sliglitlv in one of his statements. 
He remarks or im[>hes that Lanil> om e staled that he 
had "an aversion from letler-vv riling.’’ lie lias appar- 
ently ff>rgotten that wh.it Lamb wrote had reference not 
to himself but to his sister ; " Mary has such an invincible 
reluctance t(» any I'pistolary matter." 

Air. Sainfsbnry lias not given the lalv.^t and ])resume<l 
<orrect rcKuision of fheleUer, but has gout* to ralfourd's 
text, but tile cijrrect readings are etunparativ'ely im* 

iin[)ortant. A similar remark at>|>lies to tin* Keats letter 

Sir Si<lney Colvin’s text Ix'ing given ami not that of the late 
Air. Jinx ton- Forman. Anot her slip is that the letters to vvhu li 
r<‘fercnc(^ is madir -those which ware s<»ld at Sotheby’s 
on April ijth last v(mi vveta* the ;),.:oo written to m>t 
by Scott. 

The foiegoing errors are meia* t^i^le^ and do not iletract 
in the least from a most altr.u tiva* and delectable l»ook. 
t hir greatest wish is that tlu‘ editor ma\ be indmed to give 
us another work of a like character.- 

S. Ih’ n I’uwoK Til 


EVILS UNDER THE SUN. 

WhtMi Ml ( li(*stei t« 11 vviote the title foi this book* 
he did wli.it so nitinv of us do with sj) m.inv pails of our 
lives Me suboidmated tin itallv impoittint things to 
the* Jess jni]'i)itant I ugi'iin s and othei I'vils’’ he 
calls it, find it soon biitum.‘s obvious tfiat it is the* othei 
e*vils that fiH ieall\ the di*v .istaling .ind deadiv oiiis, ami 
that iMigenir s is simply tin* tiuit ot a noxious and distoitcd 
tree. Shall nn*n be bital like efirthoisi‘s lie asks, with 
indignation .iml .ima/ement 'I'o w hu h the ie})lv is that 
some pcaqile .iie foolish enough to wish that tliev could be. 
Do we md e\<*ri ise the gieatcst (.in- in breeding Irom 
pedigiee stock on the f«irm •' say thc'.e peiq)le ( )i coni.se 
we do Then w hv not exercise ecpial and |uetty nearly 
the same*’ c.iie whi'ii breeding riti/ens for the State. 
So Mi ( lu*stertc»n j»roceeds to Indabour on *1 score of 
grounds the* J-aigemst wlio wm>iiJiI mlc'rten* with the law" 
rif natinal selec tion 

Here the " otht*r evils ” come in \V li) this attempt to 
interfere' Whv should even a J.ugenisl consider it 
necessary to begin to regulate tin* sexual unions of men 
and women ' After all, wrong 01 absurd as such ideas may 
b<‘, they do not spring up out ol the ground from stones 
or grass They are rooted 111 something deep and moving 
111 the mind of man. They are, agrees Mr. Chesterton ; 
they are looted in the desire ol one section or class of the 
populace to control, C'xploit, cMuhain, and subsequently 
experiment on the bodies ol the members of the mob ; 
that is, on the poor. Xo one is anxious to begin segre- 
gating or interfering with tlie activities of the rich in this 
special field of human endeavour ; it is the poor man 
who matters in these affairs, for it is to the poor man we 
must look for the work that is to grow food, and make 
clothes, and genenilly jirovidc wealth for the whole nation. 
The poor man’s progeny is thus of vital consequence to 
us all. So Mr. Chi*stcrton drags our noses down to the 
sink and stench of our modern social relationships, and 
shows us tJiat the roots of this idea of the .scientific breeding 

* Eugenics and Otlicr Evils.” By G. K. Chesteridh. 
6s. net. (Cassell.) 
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of men lie in that morass known as the exploitation of 
man by man. 

'Phis is licit to say that a certain section of oor p(‘ople 
has definitely set itself out to turn society into a stud farm 
for the.specilic jmrpose of hroeclin;:; hric lda vers and en^dneers 
of a particular type, and in certain numbers. Itut it is 
to sav that, as our commercial system is intt jisilird. ami 
dispossesses more aud more men, nut merely f»l land ami 
lools, Init of even the possibility of for -.fune one 

lOse, and thus Hoods the streets with a. ih‘^^.-nei.i 1 inn mass 
of imemploye<l, tli(‘ idea, comes nncons( iously and nnbidth'n 
to the rniiid that this mass mi^ld ht* decreased in ipianlil\‘ 
and improved in quality if amon^ them only the cflicient 
were allowed to hrin;^ into the \vorl<l the stiiH for the ne.\t 
^jeneration. Instead of considennj» how indiistiv can 
pay decent wadies which would allow' woiknu’ii lo breed 
healthy yoim|;st('rs. or othc-rwisc how to transionn the 
system of industry, the hnmamtarian thinks how imtor 
lunate it is that Ihesi- jjoor wndt lies sIkmiM on hitcdini* 
at all 01 bi’yond what would prox ide workmen snfln ieiit 
for his needs. Our sms an* many, ainl ‘ of tliese sin> 
one li(‘s l)nri(Ml deepest hut ninsl noisevsome, ami though 
it i.s stith'd. stinks; the line stor\' the lelalioiis of lie* 
rich ami pour in h'lij.iland.” 

Thus, thoiij^h we cannot t.ike .Mr. t liesl(‘rl(nr'- fear‘> 
of |{n.eeni«'s so seiionslx', the state nl socielv which ha- 
(ailed foilli the idea is serious enoimh and mad enon^>h 

iii all lonscience The ' l•eehle-mind(sl Hill" a.t;ainst 
winch he llmmhr.s max he sillx (“noiij’h t(» he («iieadert‘d 
as a ]i-l:e h\' nianx' |)eopIe ; l»n( it is a teirihlc* reinimh‘r 
o| lidW III tlii.s (tiuntix' laxx has heioiiie so mad as |(» lie 
now hut litlh- lietter than anarchv (hnild ati\thin;j; 
he more insanely xvicked than om \ aj.;ran( y I.axxs. for 
e-.ample ^ I vxo men xvi're laimiit sleepin;; in a Held, and 
nninioncd hi'fore a ma^istrau*. Ihey had m.>wheie else 
to ;-lee|.i ; but e..i(. h of them prodiu <‘<l a eonple <»l i <»})peis 
to pi'ovi- that thex' could have ^^ot beds, but didn’t. 'I'o 
\\Iiich the (‘llicieiit a.nd alert |iolicema.n replie<l lluit txvo- 
|^‘iice (iMild not jiossihly jiax for a bed. and tlierefore 
thex oii; 4 ht lo he punished for not j^ettinj^ one. ’Iln- 
irteiln^ent magistrate xxas so strin k by this argmncnl lli.il 
he .sent tliein to [iiisoii for txx(» niontlis for not doing the 
.inng they could not do! And that is not an (‘xaniph’ 
of Mr. ( liestei Ion’s fantastic hiimoni . it is .1 .sohann ami 
serious fact. ' lliese tilings arc lieing done in ex luy part 
of l■'Ilgklml, everx dax,” and unless we rouse ourselves 
they will go on being done until exen Ihigenics xxill ctime 
to he regard('d as a xvay out of the ma/e of ' olhei exils ” 
xvhicli now jiiess >0 heavily ujioii us. 

Kowi A.M» Kl .\MX. 


THE HOME LIFE OF SWINBURNE.* 

After Jier hiishand's death 1 wrote to Mrs. W alts- 1 )nnton, 
in reply !o a sad letter, “ Life xvill not always st*em as 
empty as yon now supfiose, for, sooner or later 1 have 
one hook in mind at least, that you could xvrite yon 
will find wwk for your hand to do.” .I'he hook xxas of 
course the ” Home T-ife ot Swinburne. ’ and with some 
knowledge of the facts, 1 am of opinion that Mrs. AVatts- 
Dunton has draxvn a faithful picture, if concerned in the 
main wdth small details and liappenings. About the 
inclusion of one paragraph 1 am doubtful. AV. M. Kossetti 
had just left the dcatli chamber. ” And then,’' xvritos 
Mrs. AVatts-Dunton, “ I felt that 1 wanted to sec Swin- 
burne s eyes once again, even though it were in death. 
I ventured to raise his eyelids very gently, and found that 
they looked just as I had so often seen them, infinitely kind.” 
rir Swinburne at Putney, she set herself a 

difficult task. The twenty-four hours held for him 
exciting than his morning walk, which she 
calls ** the event of his day." Had he now and then, by 

* ' Home Life of Swinburne." By Clara Watts-Dunton. 
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xvuv of » liiinge, committed phx sical assault and battery 
on sonu' om* not. si’ldoni committed verbal battery aiul 
a-Sbault) slu' xx'ould havt* had material lo liaiul for a thrilling 
iiarniiive. that out of the stulf of sucli prosaic happtming.s 
Airs. Wat ts 1 )uiiton should liave xvovi’U so diversified a 
narrative, is riii ai lnexaumml. 'I'o x \ 01 ship for a while at 
tht‘ -^lirine <»t iMMiiiis aud tlu’ii to go axxay xxitli a happy 
impression, ami leaving as lia])])y an inqnession behind, i.s 
xviihin llie poxxer of many i lev(*r xvoimm. liul, for long 
vears to live xvitii so erratic a genius, to liumoiir him, to 
'• nndeisUiml ” him, never to fall out xvith him. nor to let 
him tall out xvith her most ot all lo retain his affection and 
res])ecl, and her own resi>e(:t and affection for him, to the 
last lo do all this is quite another matter. A'et all this 
Mrs. Watls-DmUon did, assisted in no small part by her 
sense of humour. riie most alarming encounter .she hail 
witli till' poet xxas xvhen she alluded to " I lie .haithful 
Sheiiherdi sse ” as ” by Beaumont and h’letclier ” ; 

“The nieniien id the xviml ‘ lieauinoiit,' ” she writus, 

• seemed to afteet Swiiihuriie as tin High one had offered him a 
personal insult, lie glared, lie shrugged hi.s .shouldiMS in a 
panic .stricken sort of xvay, as one xvho despaired of the ignorance 
..t the world. ‘ Fletcher only.’ hi* declared xvith tremendous 
emi»ha.si.s. ' Ifeaiimoiit never xvroli* a line of it.' T dared not 
ask him hoxv / xvas exjiei ted to know that. Beaumont and 
Idetc her xvere as inseparable to me as .Marshall and Siielgrove*’* 

rile relationship between Sxvinhurne ami her liusband 
Mrs. Watts-Dunton admirably indicates by speaking of the 
latter’s ” mothering instinct ” ; ami of Sxvinburne’s sharp 
sa \ iiigs she gix’es an amusing illustratioii. AAheii told that 
Matthexv Arnold xvas xxrotli on hearing that the Daily 
Ti'kvraph xvas edited ” by a felloxv of the same name/' 
Sxvinhurne said nialicioiislv. ” I understand that both these 
journalists employ their moments of leisure in writing 
verse.” t)l Kossetti she writes that when, in carving a 
duck, he shot the thing into the lap of Sala — " I say, 
Sala.'jnst hand me back that duck ” wa.s his only comment. 
The value of tlie book lies, hovxever, not in the stories, 
but in the picture of Swinburne's later life. The record is 
happy and tranquil, for he wrote from the Twines, " I am 
very much more, than twice as happy now, as I was when 
only halt my present age." 'm 

Were 1 to hazard a guess at the secret of that happiness, 
I should look for it in the words of the " woman-friend 
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all three of th6 inmates of tlj^e Hnes most loved, 
Lady Archibald Campbell of Argyll, when she writes of 
the adorable simplicity ” of the life there. Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton herself puts the gist of her book into a sentence 
with her comment. “ How small a tiling can gliidrlen the 
heart of a groat man ! ” It is of small things, for the most 
part, that she writes, but, just as —inasmuch as all hsh 
swim up-stream — the set of the current is no less surely 
indicated by the tiniest than by the biggest of fish, so 
these little happenings let in iniu h light upon the per- 
sonality of Swinburne. 

Not the least charm of the hook is the modesty of the 
writer. In that household, a bejiutilul and accomplished 
wOinan ran no little risk of heiug spoilt. Treated by 
jSv^nbutne as deferentia.ll\' as if she were a (piei*n, wor- 
^ipp^ by her husband who was her lox er to the last— 
young a woman might wt ll Jiave come to take herself, 
and her opinions, in anything hut the unassuming spirit 
here so manifest. She writes as one ])rivili5ged to have 
shared the homt' of two such men, as proud to bear witness 
;tp their genius and their woi tli, and with never a word to 
her^lf in a favourable light. Her girlish awe on first 
meeting Swinburne she does not attempt to conceal, but 
Wherein she .so wholly wins llu' r(‘a,der is that she makes 
clear that her reverence' for him as a great genius, her 
honour for him a.s a groat gentleman, liecame the greater, 
hot the le.ss, with more intimate knowledge. Heine 
remarked that “ to Ids juiblisher no author is a genius, ' 
and to the Prince de Coude is attribute<l the hackneyed 
gibe about a “ hero ” and his " valet." Kemembcring 
these and similar sayings, one is all the more grateful to 
Mrs. Watts-Diinton, not only for the iiitiniate picture of 
his home life, but for reminding the reading world that 
there are still some among us with Avhoni “familiarity" with 
the great breeds not " l onlempt " but new reverence. 

COCLSON KrKNAH.^X, 


SENECA AND MR. AGATE.^ 

Mr. Lucas is one of those autliors who can make the old 
classics real without unduly modernising them. Seneca 
is. ill a sense, an easy subject. It is difticull to decide 
what the Athens of .Kschylus was really like, or even the 
Athens of Euripides or Aristophanes : but one has no sucli 
difficulty in fixing on one's mind an image of Neronian 
Rome. It is true, that we have to take into account some 
strange, even monstrous facts, such a.s the c.\t(;nt of slavery ; 
but on the whole the vice, the folly, and above all the tricks 
of tho intelligentsia and the a stlietc in tlu? time of Scncca 
were , not unlike those of the faphionabU* ivorld of any 
time. 'Mr. Lucas secs that there has always been in 
literatrire a clas.sical and a romantic tendency ; that the 
classical devotion to form is, iti itself, the origin of the 
ronmptic insistence on spontaneity. SentMa is an 
admirable instance of the author who, romantic in spirit, 
is yet constrained to a certain cla.ssicism of form. It was 
through Seneca, not through any of the great tragedians 
of Greece, that the Elizabethan poets made iu/juaiiUance 
with the drama of the ancient world. The young English- 
man, quickly learning the jov of word-craft, turning with 
eaget passion for experiment from eupheinism to Harvey's 
classical tricks, and from Harvey to tin* melaphy.sica! 
conceits of Donne and his .school, owcrl much to 
Seneca. What he owed was not all good. The reading 
of Seneca’s ingeiiions, clever, conceited plays confirmed 
him in an ingenuity to which his talent was already too 
prone : 

“ Seneca's audience was steeped in rhetoric and the Augustan 
poets. Therefore that lai^uage had to be violently rhetorical, 
whether in set sprechf oi* in cut-and-dried sticlioinuthia, anfl 
it had to be vari^^gated With purple patches of descriptiem and 
allusion to those Au,i;jstuns in the superfine poetic style. Jtut 

” Seiicca and Elizabethan Tragedy." By F. L. Lucas. 7.S. od, 
(Cambridge University Pres.s.) — " Alarums and Excursions." 
By James Agate. 7s. f»d. (Grant Richards.) 


here alio wtui a ^uroe of its iitfloence Tii4&r 
realisiAg of wjbat oratorio^ magnlficance its cnm^nglm tvmgAA , 
was capable, an England intellectually young and fhemord 
dehghtinrg in truths thrown about like squibs ; an EnglaAdi 
intolloctudlly new and crude and therefore loving thO luiid 
extravagances of Senecan bombast and flamboyance." 

Seneca to-day is forgotten. A few scholars may 
pleasure from his essay. s. In these he has a modernity of 
style and sentiment which make him, with Petroniua, the 
best of the later T.atin authors. He had too that ingenuous* 
seeming cleverness which forces one's admiration though it 
never compels belief in its sincerity. He was a Stoic, and 
deprecated earthly things, so when he became possessed of 
a fortune of 000, 000. of large yiroptuTies in Italy and 

elsewhere, and was one of the biggest bankers in the Empire, 
he pennetl that famous apologia, for the Stoic millionaire : 

Do you ask why I have more wealth than I can count? I 
am not yet the perfect wise man. only «»n the n^ad to perfection ; 
a lame goer, but an .\ehilles beside you, my critic. T despise 
wealth as much wlieii T have it as when 1 have it iml. My riches 
belong to me ; yon belong to yours." 

And the irreverent Roman mob rejilicd in the vernacular 
" I (lon'f think " 

Beside Seneca Mr. Agate seems a little old-fashioned. 
The influence is evident still. riu* over-emphasis, the 
careful rhetoric, the intense, lively curiosity of these 
essays all nnnind one of Si'iieca. Mr. .Vgate's interest 
is wide, but it is never very deej). 'riieic* is something a 
little superficial in the attitude of a. man who can write of 
Sarah Bernhardt, Pavlova, Charles C'.haplin and George 
Carney in the same key of breathless enllnisiasm. Some 
of the essays are on trilling, transient plays of tlie moment ; 
and Mr. Agate has not .Mr. Symons’s gift of m.iking beauty 
out of things negligible and perishable. He is not, indeed, 
out for beauty. He is out to tickle the intellect, to excite 
your amusement, and he is so preocenjaed with this re.sult 
that he too often overwrites ainl leavt s his subject drowned 
in a sea of clever plirases. He is of the school which believes 
that everything that glitters is told well ; and that it is a 
poor sentence that has no twist to it. One .sighs for tbe 
plainer parts of speech, as one sighs for them in the works 
of Mr. Agate’s mentor, Mr. ('. E. Montague. Mr. Agate 
is interested in prize-fighting, and is in that bad tradition 
of bloodthirsty invalids which inclinles Henley and 
Stevenson. He (piotes with approval Stevenson’s " almost 
everybf^dy in our land, except humanitarians and a few 
persons whose souls have been tlcpresscd by exceptional 
aisthetic surroundings, can understand and sympathise 
with an admiral or prize-fighter." It is an odd thing that 
this cult of brutality has alway^s been preached by weaklings 
and zesthetes. Here Mr. Agate compares badly with 
Scncca, who antici])att*d S. Telemachus’ protest against 
the gladiatorial show.s. "J'he best e.ssays in the book are 
those on " Abraham Tdncoln " and " The Beggar's Ojicra " ; 
these should find their way into any future anthology of 
critical notices of the theatriccil world of iqzi, 

R. luxis Robkkts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETS. 

If beauty be nothing but a face in many cases, it is 
excusable to consider with fond partiality any philosophy ' j 
or wisdom out of which arises a beauty superior tOfthoV) 
skin-deep kind. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood may discover a spirituSl tsltf* 
tion in Mr. Binixs,* for the latter’s poem, " The Sto]?y Of 
Freda Vorc," is exquisitely in tunc with the spirit 
educated " Uncle Paul." Here is a gleam dt 
wisdom : 

" • And It’s that way with us all,’ she said ; 

* We’re just kelp on the shore. 

When it's low-tide on the beaches of 
The world ; but comes the fle w 
Murmuring up and all about us, 

We can reach out and grow.’ " 

1 " Hill-Tops." By Henry Bryan Bmns. 7B* dd. HMS 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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It is las(^nating to bebold objects, familiar to llic da^a 
of one^s sad consciousness of the terms on which boauty 
exists, transformed into symbols for stupendous psuhu 
liuths. Well I remember the melancholy with v^hidi 1 
tirst viewed the. difference between wet se.iuetul pist 
•itranded by the waves and the same se.i\M*ed lij»inin^ 
pathetically as a souvenir in London , and sulx onscioush 
I had no doubt a thought of 

" IcjNc ( tec pinv up 
The desolate he ai lies (if the woilil ” 

to give light and movement to arid dusty things, lint a 
poet makes a feeling an idea, and we are grateful to liim 
as to a — rcvcciler being loo strong a word, pcThaps. lei 
us say commentator of genius. Mr. liiniis has a nice sense 
of the acoustic value of words and can lu' daringly In mid. 
He can also achieve a pathos of rare appealingness : witness 
the poem in which 'rime s sad victim < ri(‘s ; 

" Comes another dav. 

Hut what a fatu? to greet it ! ” 

'Vhere is merit in tlie will to live. e\'en if it is msj>ired 
rather by pious oliedience than by loyally to one s jummui- 
ality : there is merit, too. in lioiiest faith in the luMiignlv 
'* miraculous ” ; and it is pleasant to find Vuith merits in 
the volvini(‘ i mtainirig 'I'lit* Keinrii '■* .Mi i. W'oods is an 
artist in the nst' of metre and ])osses!;es a ]iow(Tfiil imagina* 
lion. “ I he I)t‘ath of Kdward III ” is a fine and fast inating 
piece , of dramatic, literature, In Aliee I'errers she has 
conjured up a rulhle.ssly hitleoiis portrait of falsity and 
greed, and the senile vanity of her victor of C'recy is enough 
tor make a heit)-\vorsliij)])er weep. Whoever has trietl to 
write \igoniiisly in the style of an age when ]>eoj)le sinat ked 
their lips gastronomically over tlu^ right sort of carna.ge will 
aiiprociate the chrverness of this stanza : 

” The fame of that iiohlt; figlil 

Wont ftu'th fr trancir anti Sp.iin. 

Wept soKi upon his throne 
• The ICmtierttr of Alnunne. 

'the bells td .Avignon 
Ttilled sevi.'ii days f»ir the slain.’" 

Wade’s lioat is a work of surprising <le\terity. 
b.x:aiisi.* it i.-i consistently quaint through sevcnly-si.\ p.iges. 
It is rich in humour relishable by ears that love a dateless 
rusticity and like for fun to see the .Muse attired in ; 

” a fustian i:nat with kipjiets l»roiided new 
.And poinely boots” 

The '* boat " has no siibstaiitial existence, but it is 
psychically as important as Dickens’s Afrs. Harris in tins 
comedy who.se characters iiicliido a shrew and a luisband 
desirous of civilising her tongue. Mr. .Ab'yersleiri is la^rtaiii 
of warm appreciation from students of styh’, though the 
comic story wliich he has created and so cunningly versified 
is not of itself worth the silver crowns of many readers 

" The Scent of the. Aloe affords me. in a ]H)em called 
“ Preparedness," an opportunity for filling a review to 
the title of niy article. 'I'o succinnh to this teinplation, 
which has spoileil many a critical " column." would slum 
tlmt I ydaced my own styli.stic effect before the reader s 
convenience. Therefore 1 turn the latter's attention to 
the charm of passion and agony in a tropical netting, 
ilthough (if 1 may venture on parody) : 

"1 know I consider last night in the Imsttr 
Brought a line to throttle the Muse." 

Mr. Baronti's poem in "free" verse, explanatory of a 
lonely mother’s murder of her child, is a striking presenta- 
tion of madness ; and he offers two pages of frank prose 

T^e Gi|><y '* — which exercise a charm curiously jihysio- 
fogical, due to certain “ brown satin claws " stroking " fuir 
tour,*' The author deserves to be regarded as capabli* 
.^casionally of being a poet in that refined scmisc of the 

ami Other Poems." Bv Margaret L. Wo«xls. 

By E. II. W. Meyerstein. 5 s. net. 

Aloe/* By Cerve Baronti. 3s- 
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word which it is so worrying to elucidate. This qualsrain 
supplies a reason for this remark : 

" How 1 love you enmson floi\er I 
l*'or vou have pm veil to nic 
The acliL 1 hand was ceasing 
( onsumes ni«* u 1 t<il\ 

' Vc he, howcwei is s(ai((l\ the nioi //tsh 

Pleasing bouquets tan ceitainU bt gtilheied on the lower 
slopo'. of Paiiiassus \o hisuicd laison wandering there 
should htL\ t* to lonfess hki om of Mi Walter Kay’s* 

I haiat ters . 

" I hugged the little ]);ir(C‘l of my thought 
.\iid scorned the largess lying to my hand." 

There's good in his book, for lie lyrically asserts the 
iHH e.-isity of individualism in etliii s : the eyes of the poet 
look out fraternally and he has an easy Browningesque 
nianiiei (the isise of Jirowning, be it noted, is quite as 
obvioii.s as the difficulty of him). Still, Mr. Kay does not 
avoid the tedious and must learn the secret of keeping 
ri‘a.d(Ts awake. It is a secret which should also be learned 
by Mr. Middleton Murry, whose " Poems,"* handsomely 
presented liy a jmblisher of fastidious taste, are apt, un- 
tortiinately. tn force cleverness into queer paths of futility. 
I am the last ])ersoii to run amok at subtlety, butr.this 
book makes me think somehow of a spider whf) is spinning 
without enough solidity in his stickiness to prcxiiice a 
g»erfectly A'isible wid). A'et there are signs of fine 
f(‘eliTig and ran* intelligence in Mr. Murry’s collection.; 
ami. to end ]ihilos()])liii:ally, I «]iiote this rneiiiorablc stanza 
from " The WhisjUT " ; 

*' 1 am thv not-sirlf turfect shaped by stress 
Of tli(^ defect of tliy own inqierfei tness. 

Only willi me shall Ihou, flic comfortless, 

Lase lliy distress” 

W. H. Chhsson. 


MR. MASTERS AND THE GENTLE l 
SAVAGE.* 

The ]>iiblication of tlie American " Spoon Kiver An- 
thologx " was a liierarv event of first-rate importance. 
It is a sad, amusing book compil(‘d from the acute obser- 
vation of a true if singular poet's mind. And it was (and 
is) bound to be parodied —the fate of all vital and dis- 
tinctive books as of all vital and distinctive jieople. In 
Mr. Henry Savage tlie American poet has achieved a 
worthy ))arodist, and wt? shall be greatly surprised if the 
vi('tim does not .send a cablegram of appreciation. For 
the results ;ire delightful : 

*■ Let me iiilorm you. (> Ma.sbTs, 

That though there be nianv disciples, 
there are also a few fr(‘e and iiidetiendent poachers 
In this cut-throat vvwld of em hautment . 

« If * * 41 

A’oii are not the only ]>elil)le on the beach, my dear Edgar, 
Not by a kaig i>eb. 

And besides, it’s so damnalilv easy • " 

It isn’t, of course, but that's just Mr. Savage's gonial 
modesty, tlu* infectious gaii^ty with vvJhch lie wraiLS up the 
surprising ch’verness and acute criticism of such a piece 
as Job Motley " : 

" It was like this. 

We were having a ea.sual i>iiil together, 
lohii (lalsw'orthy and 1, 
ill the Spoon Eiver Anns. 

And ‘ I'ni sorry for you,' he said. 

■ And I for you.’ J said. 

■ Hut I'm more sorry for yai than yon are for me.’ Ho Aaidv 

■ Well, I'm sorry for that,’ I said. 

There was no more to be said. 

So wc parted." 

i* “ Poems of A'csteiday and To Day." Ity Walter Kay. 
6(1. net. (Ivlkiii Mathews.) 

* *• Poems : iQib-Jo." By John Middleton Murry. 6s. noL 
(Cobden -Sanderson.) 

* “ A Long Spi-Kiii and the DeWl." By Henry SavagO.V:6s. 

(Cecil Palmer.) ■ 
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Mr. Savage it must be confessed, itforc concerned witli 
the manner of his, ongina! than with his mattei ; he makes 
Only occasional Attempts to achieve the perfect parody 
which is a union of both elements plus a little twist of 
derision.' What he has achieved, however, is a burlescjiie 
of Mr. Masters's method applied to modern discussions, 
modem literature and modern art. 'Ihis, for instance, is 
the cheeky comment a leadinj; Knjjlish novelist not 

unknown to \Vashini(ton : 

Prolii'u: I'n'I’s. 

I iiKed to write imamiiuitive riMuaiucs. 

And dabbled a bit in scione<‘. 

Till orie day a small boy n'dueeil ms’ cosmos to Imiimonts 

liy flooring me with, the simple posec ; 

Which came first . 

The hen or the egg ? 

Since then I have never looked back 

I have told you the truth ah(jul Se.\. 

The reconstruction ol Society. 

Kducation. 

History. 

England. 

America, 

The War, etc., en 

And Mr. Savage finallx pins his victim with : 

*' ' Blessed is the man who has found his tnu* work in life. 

. said old Tomm\- ( arlyh*. 

I've iound mine 

1^, play ball with the kids ■’ — 

which is very illimiinating critic ism. 

The pnblislic'r has done his part admirably. No more 
individual and attnietivc' voJnmc has been pro<biec‘d at 
the price since H>i.p 

William Ki.w Sicvmoi k*. 

LIFE OF ELIE METCHNIKOFF.^ 

A growing demand for biography of all sorts must l)e 
coisidered " a sign of the times.*' What the sign signifies 
is not so clear. Does it imply a growing desire to under- 
stind the hearts and fiiinds of others ? Does it mc^an an 
aiibition on the part of the crow'd to get on intimate terms 
with the thinkers, and dre^amers, and dcK'rs of the world, 
and to find a larger life in vicarious achievements and 
experiencies ? Or is it merely a snobbish aspiration to 
move in upper circles, ” combined w'ith a vulgar c raving 
to discover dirty linen in the tubs of Mayfair, and dusty 
skeletons in the ('U])lKmrds of Whitc?liall ? Does it signify 
much more, after all. than tlm tx)j)ularity of the pages of 
personal gossip in the " t'ourt Times ’ or the " Polic-e 
News " ? 

Doubtless, gossip-grecid, schadenfniulc, and the baser 
curiosities are e.hiefly resix)nsil)le for the. growing demand ; 
•and it is ccrtiain that a " Lifc^ of Mrs. .*\s<.|uith.” by Mrs. 
Asquith, or a “ Life of Sir Angiistir. Noodh*,.” by l.ady 
Fitzfoozle. will have a much bigger sale than the “ Life of 
Elie Metchnikoff,” by Madanu* Metchnikofl ; yet there are 
large numbers of readers drawn to l»iograi>hy by the 
higher motives, and to thc-se .Metchnikofl s Lite" will 
make a j^rticular apiHjal, for it narrates the c*.volution of 
the work and character of a very rcMncirkal)le man. 

Dying at the age of 71, with about seventy-one learned 
treatises to his nainc^, Metchnikoff ‘s biography might tend 
to bcjcomc merely bildiograpliy, but Madame Metchnikoff 
never allows her great husband’s personality to be obsr.ured 
by his scientific achievements : she show's him to us a 
Jiving, loving, fighting, suffering human lieing : we hear 
Vu$ heart l;)eating, tiii it flags and fails. Still, science 
Tui.tural!y occupies an imi>ortant place in liis biography as 
in his life. 

Metchnikofl was a veritable Ody'sseiis of Science, and 
the tale of his ]>ursuit of knowing© from country to 
country, from .sea-shore to sea-shore, from university to 
umversity. from reseafcli'^to research, is quite a scientific 
■Odyssey. His Odysst y i^astcd sixty y'ears. He com- 
menced hU jounnry at the age of eleven by falling into a 
p<md in pursuit of a jelly-fisti : his first treatise, a paper 

Ijfe of Elie Metchnikoff." By Olga Metchnikoff. 

(Constable.) 


on Infusoria, was published four years later In a itiisaita 
scientific journal, and. even on his death-bed he was UMi^ 
a scientific study of his own symptoms. ' 

His scientific w'ork was progressive, and, as in the '^e 
of his friend Pasteur, it grew' to have more^ and more hunii^ 
interest as it advanced. Re.searchcs into the embryonifii 
layers of the lower multicellular organisms led to the . 
di.scovery of ultra-cellular digestion, and especially of the 
intra-cell ular digestion in the white blood corpuscles and 
connective tissue cells of the body — the well known procesis^ ■ 
of " phagocytosis." 'I'lie final step in this discovery was 
cpiite dramatic. He picked thorns from some roses on his 
children’s tangerine Christmas tret^ and inserted them 

under the skin some beautiful star-fish larvae, as 
transparent as water.*' It was a crucial experiment. Too 
e.xcited to sleep, he ran at daybreak to see its result. The' 
result confirmed his prescience : the free cells of the larva 
had mobilised, and were crowded round the thorn. With 
a rose thorn from a Christmas tree, and the, larva of a star- 
fish, lie had sncceeilcd in throwing light on some of thu' 
darkest problems of medical aiul surgical pathology ! 

His discovery of phagocytosis leil him to investigate the 
part played by the phagocyte.s in the creation of immunity 
and in the degenerative changes tliat occur in old age ; 
aiul his phagocytic theory of cjld age attracted much 
attention. He Ix^lieveil that old age was mainly due to a 
)X)isoning of the tissues of tlie iKiily by toxins proiluced by 
certiiin microbes in the intestine, and that it might Iw 
averted or postponetl by swallowing the lactic acid bacilli 
of sour milk, and setting them to devour the j>ernicioiis 
niicrobt^s. For a time, sour milk had great vogue, and, 
though it lias not proved effective in averting senility, yet 
recent researches by Carrel show that Metclmikoff s theory 
of old age as a procixss of slow )Knsoning of the tissues is 
probably correct, and that if the tissues could Iw^ kept freq' 
from toxins, they would not undergo degenerative changes, 
and might live for ever. 

It is rather startling to learn that this great scientist, 
who sought to prolong human life, three times attempted 
to shorten his own existence;. His early years were years 
of anxiety and struggle : lu‘ w'as ]x>or, and his first wife 
w'as an invalid and finally died. On his wife’s death he 
tried to kill himself with morphia, and failing, he tried to 
contract pneumonia by exjKising himself to severe cold. 
Probably his .second elfort at suicide would have failed, 
too ; blit w'hen lie saw a cloud of insects flying round a 
lantern, his ruling passion asserted itself, and, in considering 
a problem of natural selection, he forgot his suicidal 
intentions. 

His second marriage to his biograplier was happy, yet 
domestic and professional anxieties so preyed iii)on his ' 
sensitive natme, that in 1880 he ma<le a third attempt to 
end his life. This time he attempted to combine suicide 
and scientific exiK?rimeiit, for he inoculated himself with the ■ 
germs of relapsing fever. He contracted the disease, but 
did flot die. and during his convalescence his view's of 
l>ecame more optimistic. 

Ill 1888 he went to the Pasteur Institute, where he found 
congenial work and sympathetic colleagues, and there he 
wrorked till his death in 1017. When death finally did 
come, he did not fear to die, and during a severe heart 
attack, w'hen his end seemed near, he wrote a letter in 
which he declared : " As I prejKire to die, 1 have not t;h^ ! 
shadow of a hope; of a life licyond, and I look 
calnUy to complete annihilation." ' 

With sympathy, sincerity, simplicity, his wife tells tjwjf 
story of his whole life -the story of " the mercttii|i|^ 
vivacious child, good hearted, intelligent and precodott^fj 
the young man, ardent, impetuous, passionate, a 
science and of all that is exalted ; the mature man. a 
thinkei;. an indefatigable investigator, eager, 
tender* and devoted ; the old man in everything 
to himsdf/ but progressing in .serenity, shining 
softer light, like a mountain peak in the setting 
martyr at last enduring suffering with patience 
tion, seeing the approach of death without 
it as he had 
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jlfSuch a biography i$ an education , it is not only a study 
of the ardent, puissant, combative soul of the great 
scientist, but a revelation of a wife’s devoted and imdei- 
atanding love 

Ronald Cami'HI i r Ma( 1 n 


TWO MYSTERY NOVELS.^ 

Good fairies were round the cradle when The Heaven- 
kissed Hill " was born. They gave to its plot freshness 
smcl originality ; they sent it out full of inysterv and 
•<lramatic moments, '.rhey made of the characters nnni and 
women in whose doings as peoj)le we take a. pleasurable 
interest. And they sol its scmie l)y an old <piarrv on the 
•South Downs, within sight of the “ Hull- Dog Dnnniuond " 
country, we remember, as we think of ollun- thrilling 
incidents in recent fiction that have taken ])la<e (h»\vn 
Surrey and Sn.ssex way. JMot and atmosphere and pec^ph‘ 
work together. The unity of impression which the book 
leaves is its especial charm. It is late in the dav of Mr. 
Idetcher’s achievement to .say of him that he is an artist 
for whom the whole is alwa\s more than the ])arts. lint 
not to stress this jjoint is to fail t<» distinguish a ipiality 
which is distinctive. Most writers of the mvsterv nov«*l 
hope that the mystery will snttice. I'liey an* content to 
give ns plausible incidents, to make the thrilling parts 
bear the bnnien of the lK)ok. Hut when yon have* said of 
The Heaven- Kissed Hill " that it concerns a voimg 
luanied couple who have a lonely (ottage I(‘nt them in 
which they set out to live the siin])le life, only to find 
themselves in a situation e.xtreme coin])lexiVy. even 
Avin II yon describe in detail the adventures which lu'lall 
them, you liave not given Mr. Metelier’s secret awa\ . Ho 
has still something in reserve, other wares to take your 
fancy, as his charm of writing, his mani])ulation of detail 
in the smooth working of seem* into .scene, He can delight 
\ou with his descriptive ellects, or he can give yon a 
character sketch of two gipsy-ha\s k(*rs. Mr. aiul Mrs, 
Zephany Shepperoe, as true to type as any in the pages of 
Koimuiy literature. We do not mi.ss the signifieance of 
Ze,ph:Uiy’s opportune appearance, from the point of view 
of the ydot, but as the old caravan, lieavilv laden, sways its 
course acro.ss the grass-grown quarry, the author s iinagina 
tioii has made of the scene a picture that remaiii.s. 

Ravensdeiie ('emi t " conforms closely to tlu* type of 
the set detective novel. Salter (hiick and his bnither 
Noah arc murdered on the same day and in the same way. 
Salter in Northumberland and Noah in ('urn wall. .\|>parent 
clues leatl nowhere. The jiolice are battled ’ and so will 
l)e tile experienced reader." say tlie publishers in their 
descriptive note. IVrsoiially, I cannot judge of the siuaess 
of the plot from my own slowness in guessing its seiret. 
My fallibility in such matters is too great . Hut, after many 
>vild-goo.se chases that have bronglit no clues, I think 1 havi* 
this case against Mr. Fletcher. Why does he delay .so long 
in introducing the nuinlerer -not. of course, in his villainous 
capacity, but as a character ? All the cards in the game 
should be dealt, though they need not all be on the labh*. 
For the rest, there are thrilling situations, plenty of 
incident and a variety of characters. 

M. S. 


THE BYRON LETTERS.! 

Hyron was an excellent letter- writer, aivl liis corre- 
spondence reflected his own vivid jH-rsonahly very 
tnrurately. Ho was one of those unwise ])eople who 
confide the most intimate details of life anil experience 
ii-nd thought to a number of friends in the irrefutable form 
of autograph letters. His was not the frequent case of a 

Heaven-Kissed Hill." By J. S. Fletcher. 5 *'- 
fodder d: Stoughton.) — " Kavonsdenc Court." i^y J. S. 
Fletcher. 78 . (Ward, Lock.) 

T 111 Byron*8 C orrespondence . ’ ' Edited by J ohn rra y . , 

In yolumes, 258 . net. (John Murray.) 


weak mind which felt the need of confession to a con- 
fidential friend : rather was it a compulsory expression of 
his rich temperament and agile mind, mixed uith his own 
])e(Hiliai idiosvncrasv tlie delight he felt in shocking his 
inends and the world m geneial lor it is true that the 
(onventional figiiie of Hvioii. simstci and consiinied by 
wild passions of lust and h;itc, was very largely his own 
creation by means of his aut()biograpt\i< a.l poems and his 
corresjMinilence. I’lic actual man was something far finer 
- -a brav'o, warm-hearted, impnlsivt* cieatiire of the most 
acute sensitiveness - which wlion wounded caused him to 
retaliate in very vindictive fashion, as is the case with all 
abnormally sensitive peojile. 'I lu* cur.st* of his life Was 
.sex, till? " besoin d’aiiner " or his " demon " us he termed 
it when in coiidemnalory mood. All the worst ills of his 
brief, }>assionatt* career arose from his many love aflairs. 

Conseipiently this aspect of his life is the most pre- 
dominant in his self-revealing correspondence. It is 
paitiiadaiiy evident in the new letters now edited and 
published by .Mr. Murray. I'hese were the ])roperty of 
John Cam Hobhousi? (Lord Hroiighton) in his capacity 
of Hyroii s (executor, 'fhey were, in the main, addressed 
to him, to Douglas Kinnairtl, and to Lady Melbourne, 
rile series to Lady Melbourne is a remarkable revelation 
of psychology on both sides. 'I he.se letters are perhaps 
the most intimate Hyron ever iHMincd, and relate the 
various courses of his love* affairs tluring the years 1812 
1813. Ihat with Lady Carolint* Lamb had waned, 
though her name recurs in almost every letter. Byron's 
love had lurimd to hate owing to her insatiable pursuit of 
him anil her mad behaviour. Next came the intrigue wnth 
Lady Oxford, and the affair, on a different plane, with 
Lady PTances Webster, 'riiese were succeeded by the 
painful and j)eri>lexing ])roblem of Hyron’s relations with 
liis half->isler, .\ugusta Leigh. Lady Melbourne received 
his most intimate confes.sions on this matter, and seems 
to have reprobated it only in a half-hearted, bantering 
fashion. It will siiffite here to .state that the charge of 
incest against Hyron is coiiclusively proved by his own 
letters to l^idy Melbourne. In spite of tliis, l.^idy 
Afelbouriu! brought about Hyron’s marriage with her 
niece, Aimabella Milbankc*, with what disastrous results 
and misery for both wife and husband is well known. The 
course of his preliminary courtship is fully related in these 
letters. .An early allusion to Miss Milbankc will serve as 
an example of Hyron's epistolary style when in light 
vein : 

" ;\s to Annaln'lla. she requires time and all the Ccirdinal 
virtues, and in the interim I am a little verging towards one 
who demands neither, aiul saves me besides the trouble o( 
marrying, by being married already. She besides does not 
speak ICnglish. and lo me nothing but Italian -a great point, 
for frt>ni eerlam eoincitlences the very sound of that language ' 
is mn.sic to me, and she has Vilaek eves, ami not a very white skin, 
and reminds me of many in the .\rcluj)elago I wished forget, 
and makes me forget wiiat 1 ought to remember, all which are 
again.st me. 1 only wish slie did not swallow so much supper- 
chicken wings, sweet Ineads, custards. })eaches and port wine ; 
a woman should never be seen eating or drinking, unless it be 
lohstf't safad and chant fyagnr, the only truly feminine and becom- 
ing viaiuls. 1 recollect imploring one lady not lo eat more than 
a fowl at a sitting, without effect, and I have never yet made a 
single jiroselyte to l\vtliag<>ras." 

Other chamcteristic Hyronic phrases are : Any w'omaii 

can makt: a man in love with her : show me one w^ho can 
keep him so ! You jierhaps can show me such a woman, 
but I have not seen her for tlu*se -three weeks,’* '* Your 
friemi Kolfkovsky was with me yesterday, complaining of 
the? ICnglish husbands and the restrictions upon their 
wives, with whom he apix;ars to have made little progress, 
but lavs it all ii]X)iv the husbands. 1 was obliged to comfort 
him with an assiirauee that the fault was all his own, and 
that husbands and \vivcs are much the same here as else- 
where ; it was imixissible to hear them so traduced with 
patience,’* *' l >o you know 1 am constancy in the abstract, 
and am much more faithful to people on the ‘ high seas * 

than if they were on .shore 1 suppose from my natural 

love of contradiction and paradox." " She (Augusta 
I*cigh) wants to go with me to Sicily, or elsewhere, and 
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I it al$o. . , and she would talce tl^ne of the children. 
Now Lady Oxford sickened me of everybody's children ; 
beside<«. it is so superfluous to carry such things with 
people — if they want them, can t they get them (m the 
Spot ? ” 

One could wish that Byron in his letters Juid t oninu'nled 
Inore fully on the events and ineniorics of liis time. He 
gives a curious description of William Hetty, tiu* actor, 
in 1812, at the age of twenty-one -then vastly i liaiiged 
from the publicly adored " Vonng Jioscius " of eight 
years eg^rlier. And in 1817 Hyron mentions that Murray 
pOSitiV|(^y asserted the author of " Wa\ eiley ’ tf) he Walter 
Scott’s brother. 

Byron ^ went abroad in iSio, and never returned to 
Bngland. %'he remainder of these letters detail his life, 
mainly at Venice, until its close in 182^. His friends 
,]^d tp hear all about his new Iov(' affairs with Italian 
women, such as Marianna Segati and tlu* Countess Guiccioli 
‘—then a young girl fresh from a convent and marrieil to a 
husband thirty or forty >ears older : “ Slie is as fair as 

.sunrise, and w'arm as noon. ” TIuto is mimtion, too. of his 
lUegitimate daughter, Allegra, by Clan^ Clairmont. and the 
Shelleys figure largely in the correspomleuce relating to 
this' affair. iMiially. Hyron goes to ( ireece. and in one of 
the last letters in these volumes he says: “ 1 embark for 
Messalonghi ... I p.irticularly require . . . credits to 
the uttermost, that J may get the Greeks to kee]) the field. 
Never mind me, so that the cause ^ors ouJ' His life was 
tb end finely six months later, and his biography remains 
a story of unfading interest. 

S. M. Kmis. 


FRENCH HISTORY: TWO FINE 
“LIVES’^ 

In the closing wrecks of 1921 two of onr leading publi.^hers 
gave us two leading brinks- -a life of Danton and a life 
of Gambetta, both of them eminent h'renchmen of the lirst 
class and men whose live-* were in some respect on the samt* 
line^. Each book is well done and well equi])ped with 
bibliography, indexe.s and references, 'fhe .size anrl format 
range closely and tlie volumes are destined doubtle.ss to 
stand near one another nn many shelves of ])ermanciit 
referencQ.. With respect to Lady Mary Loyd's translation 
from a recognised French m;i.st<T in M. T.ouis Madelin, 
perhaps the chief living authority on the hVeiich Revolution, 
it may at once be .stated that it is rjuite saliently good 
translation of the order rjf Rossetti in ])octry, of 'feixeira 
dc Mattos in pro.se. While one riNwls, thanks to this aid, 
Madelin on Danton just as ihiently as one reads Stannard 
^On Gambetta, there are no instances, so far as this critic 
has been able to see, where the original has betMi mis- 
represented or robbed of point. In one passage alone 
(that bn p. Ibq) is it possible that of tlie HritisJi fleet a 
service man would have written “ to be taken into at tion " 
or simply for action rather tlian tlie legal-sounding 
< phrase n-sed. which is “to take adion. ' Louis Madelin, 
the French author, wants his n;iders to rcMlise that the 
British fleet meant business. 

Danton was a small farmer s son an onling to Jinglish 
“ average acres," but *11 his narive Champagne the Dantons 
were somebodies, even as in Join Moore’s nival 1 c*land 
people looked up to "the woman of three (ows," He 
read much while showing as a boy robust vigour, and in 
this respect w'as not unlike many farmeis’ sons. He 
c^jrried to l^aris the indivjrliuilism of the farmer, his intense 
love ins native* land. He told his tutor that ;dl habit 
was antijiathetie to his character, but this did not prevent 
him later on from fleveloping remarkable capacity as an 
organiser. He was not wdiat is called a gentleman, for 
he was loud, bullying, self-assertive and self-suflicient. 
Yet with all this he was a great man. able to repent, living 
essentially for Ihs couiitry and for others, not for himself. 

* " Oauton." By Louis Madelin. Translated by I^adv Mary 
Loyd. (Hcineinaiin.) ‘ (.aiiibctta." By Harold Stannard. 
(Methuen.) 
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His biographer claims that " a certaih W Wi 
saved France,” and an even higher claim might conodiVabTy 
be adducocl, namely, that during the crisis of invasion he 
■was not for days, but till his death, the rallying point .pf 
a perfect determination to clear the soil from invachhg 
pollution ; there w^as even something of Achilles, as Homej^ 
.shows him to us, in the man who seems to have felt tha^t 
one way or another he was fated to fall. M. Madelin diSj&si 
not solve for us the jn-oblem which i>ractically all £ngli.sii- 
men ask themselves when reading about the French 
Revolution ; " Why were these men so murderous ? 

A letter quoted by our author and dated January, 1794,. 
calls Danton Marius, l)ut the Komaii type of a sombre 
truculence bears little likeness to the blustering but 
e.ssentially good-hearted J-reiu liman. What M. Madelin 
says on p. 243 is carefully translated and is. I believe, the 
whole position of his snlqecl at the critical moment of the 
death sentence on Louis W’L It does not argue truculence. 
Chiiquet in his " J.cs Gin ri rs de la Revolutifui " is the most 
grave of the impartial writers who have indicted Danton,. 
but debauchery and overeating, even the snsjiected stealing 
of fine body-linen ami sil\er j>lat<*. are not the tilings that 
we really are interest eM over. Nothing in .\ 1 . Madelin 's 
book points to the sour type nf man who wants to kill 
every one who disagn'cs with him. 

Leon Gambetta, born Ajiril 2ml, 1S3S. would, if alivt* 
to-day, be still the jiini<»r of I rederic Harrisoii and Dr. 

( lifford. He passed, in the cloang tla\s of 1882, amf tc^ 
many of ns his name seems to b(*long to a eorn para lively 
remote era. If his life wa^ short, the years of achievement 
were even more brief i S-o 81 (ov ers liis //or ///7 F»roiu hitis 
had pulled him down by his fortietli vi'ar, ami he forined 
his ministry of iStSi under physic al dillic iillies. (i hc.'- 
father of Leon, |()s(^ph (ianibetta, was a Genoese who had 
at least one remarkable experience'. He* liad made the 
long voyage' te.) Valparaiso and bae;k witli (taribalrli and 
the Pope, the lirst bi*ing them a hmie»r officer eui a merchant- 
man and the second a rising young Jaberal ahbe, Mastai 
h>rretti. J'ho motherr was a hVench girl bearing the* 
romantic name of Ora/ie Me‘ssa,!)ic. and the father settled 
in I'rance before* Le'-on was born. Of the be^v’s physie.juc* 
we hear from Mr. Stannard nothing adverse, but (lam- 
betta’s biographer is fon c'd to say of his manhood that 
all its work was done in deliam e e»f ])hysii al weakne'ss,. 
that the triumph of a magnifie e nt spirit was harelly won. 
and that it was really an old man wlm dic'd in his fortv- 
foiirth year. The life of (iambetla up to 1S70 has little 
surviving inltTest : it is enough to note that this young 
politician had come through his lessons epiie.kly and that 
at thirtV'two lie was aimuig liie* m*Mi who count. 

The KnifU'ess Fiigc'nie was mwer more weunanly than 
when she asked in c eiriosity wlial v)articnlar offence the 
B:>napartisl people had done to make him hate them so. 
The* abstract hate like the ahstrae l love is indeed diflictill 
to nrali.se. Hut it not only made Gambetta It made 
hijn big. Nobody ever sus|)e'C'ieel him of " Cabinet 
jealousies " e^r injured amour fyropvv. F.nteTing Parlia- 
ment as an advanced Lilwral in January. 1870. lie was able 
to make historic spe^ee lies in ihc session just before the 
P'ran CO- Prussian war. W'hen the Empire foil he iH'Came 
Home Secretary in the first Rc'publican Administration. 
He w’as not yet thirty-three. Of his heroic efforts to 
organise the home defence and to animate the conscript 
and voluntary armies, historx' has already spoken in 
fjf ungrudging eulogy. Mr. Stannard can only echo those 
praises.' He is on newer grfuiiid when describing the 
split betwdbn the A^'higs and the Radicals, the modemte 
Republicans lindtir Thiers and the advanced men 
Gambetta which iii V873 nearly hd in the Monarchy. Tlrt'i 
loyalty of Marshal MacMahoii to the Constitution prol)a,b 1 yi{ 
saved the country from civil war. In 1875 the leader ot, 
the Radicals formed that famous coinjiact with the 
Tories or Extreme Eight (" Light Horse " is* the 
lobby term) which dished the Moderates of the two 
It meant either a Democratic Republic or a LegitlmiM 
Monarchy at the next general elation, 
r^learly that the latter had no real eliAnce* 
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this ^ eh^sless transs^tion, but France was gayer at 
the time Itnd laughed. The Democratic Republic which 
hS^ds down at the elections is the creation of Gam- 
'bettap aiid it stands to-day. Gambetta was to confer one 
' i Oth^ boon on his country. He stood for colonial expansion 
. ag^nst the extremists of his own advanced canij). I'rance 
owes to him Tunis directly and to some extent C ochin 
China also- The long and bitter war of Gambetta against 
the Catholic Church is minimised throughout Mr. Stannard's 
book. One does not know whether to praise or blame Hiis 
reticence. 

Of small, technical corrigenda the reviewer of thesi' two 
books has extraordinarily few to make. 'I'wo of our 
publishers at least must po.ssess French readers of rare 
vigilance, and 1 think that the writers must h.ave been 
vigilant too. I wish that Mr. Stannard would print " the 
right *’ with a capital when he means the political party 
of that name — in Englisli the C>)n.servatives. 'Fhe first 
Appendix (pp. 251-7) wouUl have been better welded into 
the record of the early seven tic.s to which it relates. On 
the other hand the romance of Gambclta’s nine \'ears’ 
courtship of Lconie Leon is bast treated as in the book and 
made a chapter of itself. The reader must tit in to the 
political record the mellowing efiect of this gifted woman's 
views oil the arch-democrat. She acted as his confidential 
envoy to his hctc noire, the Pope, and this may ])articnlarlv 
be noted in the annals of iSyp. The book on Danton has 
been badly cut. Page 155, for example, is grotesquely 
nnlevel at the top. But T have failed to detect the slightest 
misprint and the indexing is thorough. 1 should not 
myself have looked for " Rue de L’Ancienne Comedie ” 
under *' A, Ancienne,’* but any indexer knows tliat such 
difft'.ultics are hardlv to be rtisolved. 

C K. J. 


A FIRST NOVEL.^ 

Tlic publisbor’s wrapper informs me lliat " I'lie History 
of Alfred Rudd ’’ is Mi*. F. \'. Odle’s fust book. J do 
not know whether one is to understand tlial it i> the 
first book which be has had published, or the first book 
he has written ; if the latter, then bis achievement is 
even more remarkable than the former. It is not a j>erfe< t 
book (then* are no perfect books) ; there are irritating 
things in it ; even the spelling is not always aems ref^hn lie. 
But it is an extraordinarily cbwer book in quite a number 
of ways. Indeed, T am not sure that at times Mr. (Jdle 
does not come within nodding distaiK.e of geriiiis. 'J'o begin 
with, his central character (Alfred Ke.dd) is uncommon : 
he is first met as a bank clerk with tlic imawakened soul 
of a comedian, and the author actually carries liitn to 
the stage, where he becomes a successful funny man. .\ot 
a great tragedian, mark yon, or a dashing lover, or even a. 
mu.sical comedy humorist but an almost red nosed funny 
man of the music halls, ^■et he has a queer, shrinking, 
quaint idealism behind his comedian’s .skin, and it is this 
that nearly shipwrecks him. Then there is Jane, a born 
t ourtesan whose passionate nature is dcsiTibed with cruel 
frankness. Contrasting .sharjrly is Fmma. a strange 
mixture of prudery and a boldness informed by moilcrn 
teaching, who achieves a startling triumph over her own 
modesty by offering herself to Alfred in order to save liim 
from the influence of Jane. It is a book of surprises that 
Jire not, on examination, really surprising. Mr. (.)dle 
contrives to make his characters convincing, for whenever 
one is inclined to question their doings one is brought \\p 
short by the reflection that almost any daily newspaper 
parallel their proceedings throe days a week. Mr. Odlc 
h^ a remarkable gift of characterisation ; the old woman 
who keeps the lodging-house, for example, is drawn with 
unusual skill. I do not know that Alfred Rudd will be 
a ^highly popular character ; a good many people arc 
likely to condemn him roundly as a weak sensualist, but 
^ am reminded of the great John Wesley’s saying. And, 

Htotory of A«r«d Rudd.** By E. V. Odle. fid. 


after all, it takes all sorts to make a world. But oue 
thing I am quite clear about : T hope Mr. Odle is already 
writing another book, that it will be pubhshedj. 4 oon, aiiid 
that I may have the jileasure of reading it. " 

Franci.s D.' Grierson. 


ALONE-BUT NOT ON MOUNT ERYX. 

Why do Englishmen go to Italy ? As well try to draw 
the claws of the sphinx, perhaps, ;i.s answer such a question. 
People write books and then go to Italy, or they go to 
Italy and then write books ; and that’s all there is to bo 
said to it. Hut if there arc no reasons, there are at least 
pretexts, in Chaucer’s day these were diplomatic; one 
went as a I'apal ambassador, and came back an unholy 
pagan. In Shakespeare’s hey-day the gallants went south 
to study Petrarchan sonnets and erotic novelettes. Court 
dress jind Court manners, and commune with |K>rcelain 
shepherdesses. Jn the .seventeenth century, which was 
dominantly political, the diplomatic motive served again. 
Willi Inigo Jones and Wren it becomes architectural. 
Inigo went over to imbibe strong doses of the Palladian 
style ; Wren that he might surmount our tiny churches 
with diminishing Roman tcmides and pretend they were 
Gothic spires. In the early nineteenth -well, who shall 
say what the motives were in the early nineteenth ? Partly 
andiitectiiral, perliaps, that those new stucco villas of the 
Regency might be adorned with classic pillars and arches 
and crowned with pretty little campanile belfries. Partly 
literary, that the new Romantic diction might bo lavishly. 
empurpled. Mainly social, that one’s Cosmopolitan 
repartee might be enriched by abundant " Mio Caros " 
and Juu-o*; ” and “ Bene, molto bones.” 

If orit? accepts these two exotics* as testimony, the 
nifitivc in our owm day is ])sychologicaI. Some people go 
to Italy for the same reason that others go to faith-healers 
or psycho-analysts — in order to overcome chill northern 
iiihilutioiis, to indulge tin* rich sulM-onscious self, to release 
ill full creativt^ flood those frozen, pent-up springs of 
energy or libido. Both Mr. Norman l)ouglas and Mr. 
Festing Jones seem to have realised their innate per- 
sonalities in Italy as they might not have done anywhere 
else tm this baffling globe. Their style is opulent, head- 
long, impulsive, sensuous, full-blooded, charged with joy, 
life-zest and laughter. F.verything comes tumbling out 
pell-mell, from llu^ shyest recesses of coh.sciousness. 
Nothing is too irivial for exprc.ssioii, nothing too great. 
Mr. I'csling Join's enlarges on a lost railway ticket — and 
tlu; Iminortalily of the Soul; Mr. Norman Douglas on 
the proper mctliod of flirting with little Italian seamstresses 
--and fleredily. Jlis ])liilosophy and leidmique are ex- 
plicit : " What is the use of appealing in an objective 

fasliion to the inlelligeiice of a world gone crazy ? Say 
your say. Go your way. I-et them rave!” (This , in 
war time.) 

One can do that so well — in Italy. Wliat is the secret ? 
Is it the wim*. the germinating sunshine, the beauty of a 
land so splendidly, youthfully old, the pervasive back- 
ground of amorous adventure which Air. Douglas contrives 
to hint at so darkly, so vaguely ? His own definition is 
good, but not iierhaps quite adequate : 

” The craving to be in contact with beauty and antiquity, 
the desire f<^r sclf-expressiim, for phy.sical well-being under 
tliat drenching sunshine which, wdiile it lasts, one curses lustily ; 
above all, the pleasure of nu>mory and reconstruction at a 
distance. ” 

He omits in the meantime, but hastens to confe.s.s later^ 
one fundamental attribute of the com pleat Italian traveller : 
a weakness for the lie circumstantial, for truth tinctured 
with large do.ses of fantasy, for what Mr. Festing Jones 
refers to na'ively as poesia. There, it would seem, is the 
key. Poesia is the joint creation of the wine, sunshine 
landscape, amours. Poesia follows the loosening of the 

* "Alone” By Norman Dougla.s. 12s. 6 d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) — ” Mount Eryx, and Other Diversions of Travel.” By 
Henry Festing Jones. 12s. 6 d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Subconscious mind, with its electric charges of imagination. 
Poesia negates that worst of English iniiibitions, veracity. 
Poesia lures the Englishman to Italy because there, he 
knows, he may indulge his instinct for elegant, voluptuous 
make-believ'e. If only Wilde had spent more time lliere than 
in Chelsea he would never have had to lament it>i decuy. 

In this sense both “ Alone” and “Mount Kryx” may 
be said to be a little disappointing. riiey (ontain in- 
dubitable fact. Mr. testing Jones. Ibr instinue, billows 
largely the old tracks of liis devot(‘d frieml, Samuel lUitler ; 
particularly round tlie chapels on tlu' Siu ro Monte. Verallo, 
where, people arc jirofane enough to eonN erl llu* statue 
of Adam and Eve in Tlie i'all into Ixoiikui soldiers in 
the Capture of Christ, bv a mere ehriiigo of gamieni. 
(Our author's atlem|)is al nAognition wiic ev’eii more 
profane still.) Some of us. the iminiti;ii(‘ w lio had never 
read Mr. Festing Jones's faseinating “ Memoir.” might have 
been disinclined to associate the (.iiisiie auDior of 
"Erewhon” and * I'lie Way ol All Flesh ” with Italy at 
all, and ready to neeept the thing as a lieautiliiJ legtmd. 
But the proofs un* iiuoiitrox ertilile. J Jutlcr wrote* an 
account of the [ihiee calhNl ” l A' \'oio " ; his friend de- 
posited Butler MSS. then* fcji remt'inhram e ; a.nd there are 
hosts of delightful [H'opN' in his hook who are proud to 
rcjcall the philosopher, among them a landlady who re- 
marks ; " 1 have made von a risotto with chic kens* livers, 
because f remeinher that onr dear Mr. Butler was very 
fond of it.’’ 

Mr. Norman Douglas's precursor, whom he quotes 
chivalrously, is another imderual.»le entity- -a Scots 
divine who trav<‘lled Italy under a black umbrella in the 
eighteen- twenties and wrote ; " I'he Xooks and By-wavs 

of Italy,” by Craufurd rail Kamage. Strange company, 
you will say, for the author of ” South Wind ” and ” They 
Went," Strange, but true. But we tind him also with 
Ouida, in an impassioned eulogy ; with an infamous 
hunter of rats and mezzotints, who almost bequeaths him 
a library of erotic literature ; with a. tourist- parasite in 
Rome who tells him : “ Xevei run after an omnibus or a 

woma.n. 'rhere will be another one round in a niinuti' " ; 
with snakes and lizards and decrepit cats in the Trajan 
Forum; with anybody, anywhere, It all comes of 
wandering alone, in order to indnlgt? one’s personal hates. 
Mr. Douglas must have as luauv robust hates ;i.s lie fouiul 
the riiscan lingo had robust curses. riu?y remir whenever 
no one is about. 

Mr. Festing [ones is never a, lone, and has no hates. 
He has friends — ((Jinf^ayi — iind little Italian godsons all 
over Sicily, and best part (if 1 he- peninsnla. The friends 
greet his thrce-scdre years-and-ten with a ” .Stessissimo, 
not a day older." I he b(iys confide in him impeliiou.slv. 
His pages are saturated not ojily with the sunsfiine of 
Italy, but of joyous ct^mpaiuonsliip. '|'<i journey wdth him 
is to enjoy a iierpctual ler.fu, 

Tfu.vor .Allen. 


THREE THRILLERS/ 

There i.s, particularlv to-day. ... c cnain manly charm 
and straight vitality in these melodramatic aiul some- 
what old-fashioned tales of Beauty aiTunig the Beasts. 
We- recognise the conventionality of tla- tyj.e. the .simple 
" rules of the game " ; but here, at i,i,y 
distinguish black from white, hero from villain ; there 
is no confounding or hesitation aboni moral values 

V/hether w^e read, in ” Geoghan’s Isid." ,)f virtue tossed 
into the liectic vileness of tropical town life ; m “ 'i'|,o 
Settling of the Sage.” of courage tr.ijipcd l>y the subtle 
bullying of a cattle-boss ; in ” The White liand of jiisti(-e," 
of the fair Anu‘rican and the human serpent of the Congo ; 
we hatf^ the SKinrulrcIs at first sight, and know they are 
destined to defeat I 

* * Godghiin's Kid." By Lester Ralph. 7.S. Od. (Bar.son.s.) 
— " The White Hands of Ju.stice.” Bv Ottwcll Binns 
(Ward, Lock.)- '"I he Settling of the ‘^Sage. ’ By Hal G.' 
Evarts. 7.S. ^>d. fITodder Sbiughtoii.) 


To a large extent of course ” Beauty " fights a lone hand 
against long odds — to provide drama and capture the 
reader's heart. But there are ” white men " about, even 
in African swamps, western prairies, and the Chinese 
quarter of Kingstown, West Indies : cool saints in hot 
hells. Cinderella must find her Prince. 

Mr. Ottwell Binns, indeed, provides his Madge with two 
stalwart knights-errant, a half-breed assistant-avenger and 
the '' white hands ” of (uibricllo La Fortune, to ” shoot 
the villain dead.” But then her particular ” devil " had 
a big brain behind his black heart, knew Africa inside 
out and, like Conrad’s great ” Mr. Kurtz,” held the canni- 
bals of that " (lark continent ” in the hollow of his hand. 
He drugs, tortures and grievously mishandles all his 
adversaries with consummate address ; each being ” left 
for dca<l ” at dilferent crises of the plot. Where law 
simply does not (.‘xist and there is no official protection 
whatever for the .simply good, this most diabolii'.al of all 
blackguards could never have been brought to book by 
fine nice man. 

On Hu* other hand Mr. k'varts has given us an un- 
interrupted duel of muscle and wits. His fair and brave 
Billie Warren is the big he coon of 'I'he 'i'hree Bars,'’ 
and in her servii »* the loyal (.'a.I Harris, always and aliso- 
liitely, must depend upon liimself alone. He has indc'ed 
two rivals. Beside the siia\-e, but blaek-liearlefl. villain, 
there was a cpiite e.vcellent vfiuiig man (slamliiig for culture 
and civilisation) with wluim Billie had always contemplated 
a return to .society, after jiiitling her father's lauch on its 
legs. He was sick to see her " ]iart of tlu* dame,” wliere 
the big voice wailed, ' (irab yfuir girls for the grand right 
and left ! Swing, rattle and roar, ('hitch all pardiiers for 
a once and a half. Swing your gals ami swing 'em high. 
Prance, scuffle and scrape.’ ” 

Here, indeed, once Harris has forced l\is enemy into the 
open, the law and ” juihlic sentimeiit ” are on his side. 
Billie herself is vot *' cut out for ” sociedy and, in the end, 
goes bac'k to her man ” for keeps ” 

Mr. Ralph dfies not work so obvionsly in tlie open, 
and his crusade for Barliara flemanrls man\^ more haiuls 
on board. Most of his world are tlevils : the Princt* of 
Darkness wears many shap<?s, but sc-ldoni troubles aliout 
disguise. Fortunately wluMi Barbara, sniileil most men 
became her slaves, and many recruits were thus secured 
for virtm*. .\s there are liere also women w'caring Satan’s 
livorv, she badly needed all the help she could obtain. 
Xevertheless, she had two " leading gentlemen ” on her 
side; each of whom "did his bit.” 'Die " Prince" of 
her young dreams is not, iufleed, mm h aliove the average, 
but a gallant enough boy, handsome, conveniently rich 
and a real spfirt. We ma\' not describe her ” Beast," 
of our nursery niemories, without giving aw'ay the 
uiiexpwted originality of Mr. Ralph’s drnoiicnteni ; the 
real drama of his ” cute ” plot. 

All these stirring stories recall the film, and would 
move " well on the screen. ” Gcoghan’s Kid ’’ is Mr. 
Ralph’s first-born, but nowhere lietrays inexperience. He 
writes with practised ease , the sure, swift toucli of an 
expert in the field. 

Mr. Iwarts has long w’orked in the open spaces of the 
wild. Hunter and huntcfl on the lone hills are his very 
familiar friends We read liis new tales of the old ways 
with a pleasure we know he wdll provide. 

Mr. Ottwell Binns, too, is an old hand and knows his 
biisinass. The ” North Star ” shone over his earlier 
tales : he has taken us far away to ” Maloba," and written 
of weird ” matings " nniong .savage hordes. 

But there is promise, in Mr. lA?stcr Ralph tliat may go 
far ; hints of .something towards a kind of ” di.stinction." 
wc scarcely expect in tliis class of work. Without neglecting 
the rules, keeping within the mechanical limits of crudely* 
coloured romance, sw^iftly exaggerating as to the manner' 
born, he has yet dared a climax the most experienced 
reader could never have guessed, but will promptly 
accept : and someway, subtly, his style suggests that he' 
does know what literature really moans. The rac3' 
ment of his narrative is frankly colloquial 
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There are no Conrad *' twists ** or " modern ” phrase- 
torturings to confound plain men ; but it is all '* sound 
English, actually thereby more attractive, more convincing 
and more satisfying to those who like even “ standardised 
fiction to be well told. 

K. Brimlkv Johnson. 


RECENT POLAR EXPLORATION/ 


Many hours, as a boy, did I spend poring over the reconl 
of I^r. Kane's travels in Arctic regions ; many lioiirs, of 
lat<*, I have spent in reiiding the fascinating stories told by 
men who have penetrated the Northern and Southern ice- 
bound fastnesses ; and always the tale seems new. It is 
thrilling even to read of their work, their far wandt rings. 
their courage in danger ; what must the actual experience 
be like ? 

'I'lio poles, the imaginary pivots upon which our ])lant^t 
turns, have not always hecn the object of these cold-proof 
explorers ; not until the idea of a Nortli-West Passage, a 
shorter route to Imlia, gripi)ed a few adventurers in the 
sixteenth and scventeciitli centuries, did polar voyages 
really begin, hrobislicr in 157S ascertained openings 
existed among the chaos of untravelled land.s to the north 
of America, ainl John Davis in 15,85 was tlie first to visit 
the west coast of (h’ei'nland since ilie abandonment of the 
Norse cohmios. Tlie Dutch tried the eastward route, 
north of Asia, Haronis in 150b discovering Spit/.hergen ; 
aihl IIk ii tlu‘ names of Ifudson. Dailin, box. Ma<dveni'ie, 
Scoreshy. Beiing, (‘ook, 1 ‘rankhu. Ross, Barry, and others 
!)ring the story nearer to our own times. In 1848 the 
first • f the .search exfuslitions for Sir John b'raiikiin was 
dispatched, and from then till 1854 about fifteen ex})e(h- 
lioics were sent out by England and America in th<' hope 
of tracing tht^ missing party. 1 C von in 1857, ti:n years 
aft» r I'rankliM had perished. L;idy I'ranklin expended all 
licw* available means iu one last effort -the voy.ige of the 
In.tfc yacht Fox, under McClinf.ock. One cannot enlarge 
on the.se magnificent, ])ertinacious journeys in so brief an 
aitich', but it is established that the los.s of b'rankliii led 
tlicectly to the discovery of 7.000 miles of coast-hm', as 
V ' U as to much scientific information. 

Aiifl now, continuing the great tradition, we liave the 
splendid reconl of Knud Kasmussen's travels, “ (ireenkind 
hy the Polar Sea," being the diary of his fourth Thnle 
Expedition in roi7. Since 1904 Rasmussen has almost 
lived with the Eskiimis of lireciiland, and apart from the 
adventures of the party itself, his book is full of information 
about this unfamiliar race. He knows their laiiguag«) 
I)orfectly, and is the ideal man for the work, for he was 
horn in Gn^enland, and his enthusiasm is boiindU‘ss. “ It 
was his firm support and example," says Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont in the preface, " which saved the ])arty from 
death on the return journey." With excellent illustrations 
Old maps, and a running comment that is far from a mere 
i^tatement of what happened, the book cnable.s readers to 
follow intimately the perils and succcs.ses of this daring 
advance, and to appreciate the addition to the general 
t'tore of knowledge which Kiiiid Kasmusseii has ac.hieved. 

riic Friendly Arctic," the story of five years in Nnrth 
polar regions, should be read in conj unction with Kas 
nuissen‘s hook. Vilhjalmur Stefanssoii, the author, ha> 
much to say about the desirability of Ihe Arctic regions 
as a place of residence ; it appears to be much warmer on 
-Ml average than Golder’s Green, and in the summer almost 
unl)carably hot. A little fnn must be pardoned- -Stefaiis- 

IS such a good sjwcial pleader, and so very sure of him- 
' lake the typical explorer.” he says, " I was brave 
and prcji.ared to fight the best fight I knew how and to die 

*H-cessary frtr the advancement of science." AfttT a 
St veil teen-hour walk on (liflicult groiiud, he observes : 
i n course, not tired " ; and it is this note, so 

1 lerent from the Shackloton and Scott solf-effaccinent. 
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whicli continually grates upon the reader, also a subtle 
depreciation of the methods of other travellers, entirely 
gratuitous. However, Stefanssou i.s entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having added about loo.ooo square miles of 
the Arctic to our store of knowledge, and apart from the 
points just mentioned, his finely illustrated tale of the 
longest period ever spent in i)olar seas is a wonderful fresh 
record of adventure and discovery. He claims to have 
proved that it is j)ossible to " live oil the land ” in the 
Arctic ; that is, to travel almost indefinitely and yet by 
hunting and scaling and fishing to find enough satisfactory 
food to carry on. " 'J'o the mcinheis of our expedition,” 
he writes, " the glamorous and heroic polar regions are 
gone, and in their plaits is a friendly but commonplace 
country. To tlie readtu* the same w'ill he true iu jKOportion 
as he succeeds in seeing, cither llirongh this narrative or 
through our technical volumes, that it is the mental attitude 
t>f the southerner that m.ikes the North hostile. It is 
cliielly onr unwillingness to cliange oiir minds which 
prevents the North from changing into a country to be 
Used and lived in just likt? the rest of the world." Even so, 
after reading of some of this explorer's owui experiences, 
it seems fo me that his <nvn story contradicts this rosy 
conclusion on several oct;asions, and I cannot forc.see any 
exlt‘iisiv(‘ niigrati«>n to the" frii'udly Arctic " just yet. 

Thcrrc is one great dilftMciice lietwccn Northern and 
Southern (^xploi:i.tinii. 'fhe Antarctic wastes appear 
aUsolntely lifeless, isolated and de.solatc, after a certain 
latitude is n'acluid ; even tlie scanty vegetation of the 
Nortliern summer has no counterjiart there. Wc may be 
pardoned, ])erhaps. for feeling some mon* cIo.se connection 
with this region, for of late years tin* names associated 
with it have Ixsoine familiar to us all. Mr. Herbert 
IVmtiiig's book, '• Thi* Great White South." reviewed in 
our Deeimiber number, has told the story of the British 
Antarctic Expedition of ioit> from the point of view of 
the artist ; his chief duty was to obtain permanent 
pictorial records of scenery and events, and most thoroughly 
did he carry it through. In the book by Captain Evans, 
C.B., D.S.O., R.N., entitled " South w'ith Scott," that 
immortal story is told again. So full of adventure is it, 
so sjdeiidul is the (*xample set of iierscvcrance and un- 
daunted pliii’k by all concerned, that we could welcome the 
idea of a book from each inembcr of the party. Captain 
Evans, second in coinmaiid, took over leadership after the 
death of t'aptain Robert halcon Scott, whose name is for 
ever linked wfith the British journey to the South Pole. 
He reached it, on January 17th, lyii, " a horrible day, 
ttMiiperatiirc 22 • below zt?ro.” only to find that Amundsen's 
Norwegian party liad forestalled him by a month, havung 
had the best of luck with weather, wdiile Scott had suffered 
all tlie difficulties imaginable. And Scott, as we know^ 
perishetl on the return journey, almost within touch of 
fresh shires. Sad indeed is the chapter in wliich Captain 
Evans tells of this final struggle, and it leaves a .sense of 
licartbreak, in sjiite of the admiration that c an never fade. 
The book is a great work, and lias been prepared with an 
especial care " for Britain’s younger generations," who, w’e 
believe, will read anil re-read it with breathless interest. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton’s " South " gives the story of the 
1914- 1017 e.xpedition in a cheap and handy edition which 
w'as broiigiit to onr readers' notice, with Mr. Pontiiig’s 
volume, in the December issue. It has of course a particular 
interest at the present moment, wlien Sir h'.rnest has for 
the last time joiirnoyed within that " magic circle " wdiich 
claimed tlie whole energy, and .somi'times the liv^cs, of thosc^ 
wild penetrate its icy mysteries. After Sir Ernest, Frank 
Wild carries on the great tradition. The first ship to 
approach the .Antarctic ('ircle was the (rao(/ .XeufS, a yacht 
of 150 tons, in 1500. In 1775 Cook reached what was 
then " fartliest south." and in 1841 Ross broke Weddell’s 
1824 record, iliscovi-ring Mounts I'. rebus and Terror, and 
the wonderful " Barrier." After that w'C leap a few years 
and come to the indefatigable explorers of our own day — 
Scott, Amundsen. Shacklcton. 

Throughout Uie ages, men of a certain type have been 
willing to make sacrifices, even to life itself, for knowledge. 
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in the quiet of the laboratory as in the adventures of the 
, open. Not least am6ng them must we place those who 
^ fight against fearful odds of cold so intense that brief 
- exposure means death, who, however carefully plans are 
V worked out beforehand, take risks of privation that might 
cause the bravest, one would think, to hesitate. And we 
may hope, in conclusion, that the voyage of the gallant 
little Quest will place her name in the list of ships, and the 
name of her captain in the list of men, whose records will 
stand for long in the glorious line of Antarctic exploration 
due to British enterprise and heroism. 

. . Wilfrid L. I^andfll. 


BEOWULF.* 

Mr, Chambers has written previously the introduction 
and notes to Mr. A. J. Wyatt’s edition of tlic Anglo-Saxon 
text of ** Beowulf," a new issue of w'hich was published 
in X914, and is still in print, '.riie " best working transla- 
tion into modern English prose was made by Mr. T. R. 
;HaJl-Clark, and appeared in lyir, followed three years 
'later by a metrical version, the work of the same hand. 
These bibliographical points arc enumerated for the inform- 
ation of rea-ders who may wish to know whether the poem 
is accessible before undertaking its study with the help 
of Mr. Chambers’s singnlarl}^ elaborate work. It may 
be added in this connection that all our knowledge of 
'* Beowulf " depends from a single text, preserved in the 
British Museum, which manu.script " is removed from the 
date when the poem was composed and from the events 
which it narrates by a period of some live centuries." 
Round this unique codex Mr. Chambers tells us that " a 
whole library has been written," and although the method- 
ised bibliography which he prints at the end of his voliyne 
is not absolutely exhaustive it occupies over thirty pages. 
His own contribution to the? subject, most considerable of 
all in its dimensions, is thf? work of an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
who, for all practical piirpose.s, may be said to kiiowj^the 
whole Beowulf literature. It is something more than a 
mere introduction to the study, as the snb-title claims : 
it is rather an analysis and epitome of all that is known 
and an authoritative critical comparison of the various 
conflicting views. The lic?ads of the consideration may be 
reduced and summarised as (t) the historical and non- 
historical elt'inents of the poem ; (2) theories as to its origin, 
date and structure ; (3) analysis of docuincnts illustrating 
the stories in " Beowulf ” ; (4) an exhaustive study of the 
Finnsburg fragim.-nl. being an iinh?pendent version of one 
episode recorded in the? poi?m ; '(5) the mytholog}' of the 
poem, and on this part of the subject it may be noted that 
its Christian elements art? e\;i.mined in otlicr sections, to 
determine their compatibility with tlic rest of the text and 
■ what has been called its Jjeatheu tone, more particularly as 
regl^'ds certain funeral rite.s. Summarising all the evidence 
SO fJU’ available, Mr. Cliainlu-rs d(?cides that it is " a pro- 
ductiou of the German world enlightened by the new' 
The volume will be ii)di.s])ensable to students and 
to those who arc not of tins category but de.sire to be 
conversant with the latest: authoiitative criticism of a 
poem which stands at the foimtain-heail of English litera- 
ture. Of the problems whiih cm /»in]>,iss " JJcowulf " it 
IS impo‘<siblc to .speak here, 01 of nnpcntancc from 
the historical standpoint, and jts inidC'it from that of 
folk-lore For the lew among us in whom it js little more 
, than a name we may add that tin In ro is a ])rincc of the 
(hMtas, iinderstixMl as the Gotai b\ Mi C hambers, or 
inhabitants of what is now’ jiart oi Southern Sweden, 
Beowulf visits Denmark and destroys (iieiulel, a monster 
which haunts the King's hall at night .nnl slays all therein. 
Moreov’cr, he kills Grendel's mother " m her home beneath 
the waters." He returns thereafter to his native land, 
becomes king o" the Geatas, and after a long reign en- 
counters yet an jl 4 ier monster, in the form of a dragon, 
ivhich he destroys in like manner, but on this occasion at 
‘ ihe expense of his own life. A. E. Waite. 

, • Beowulf : Au Introduction to the Study of the Poem." 

Sy R. W Chambers, net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Hovel notes. 


THE GARDEN PARTY, By Katherine Mansfield. 7s, dd. r • 
(Constable.) 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais, writing six month.s ago on the^^rt of ; 
the short story, placed Miss Katherine Man.sfield, With , 
Galsworthy, Henry James and Kipling, among the greatest 
modern writers in this field of fiction. It was a brave ' j;. 
comparison, and the march of events has confirmed its 
truth. "Bliss" W'as a remarkable achievement. In 
" The Garden Party," a deejicncd sense of character and a 
widening in the range of vision show that Miss Mansfield 
has not been content only to rc])cat a success. Modern of 
the moderns, lier .skill is never greater than when she is 
alone witli her characters, exploring with them the recesses 
of their minds. From her keen eye nothing is hidden. 

Yet there are no secrets for the curious or the morbid- 
minded in her work, nothing of that exclusive preoccupation 
with sex which shackles so much of modern fiction. 
The puzzle of life, to her so absorbing, is many-sided, 
and can never be solved from one viewpoint alone. 
Her men and women live ordinary lives, yet such is her 
skill that the studies never seem to us trivial. Even the ' 
shortest and slightest of the tales st?t.s the imagination 
wandering. The lightning movement of Mi.ss Mansfield's 
mind is her own secret and the impression of alivencss 
which her w’ritings leave is their own especial charm. 
Short, quick sentences that pause only long enough to 
unload their cargo of meaning before they give place to 
others as laden, economy in the use of words, with every 
touch telling- — these are charactcrislics of her style. A 
W'ord might be said of her nature-descriptions, of their 
exactness and clear-cut imagery : " The willow trees, out- 
side the high, narrow' windows, waved in the wind. They 
had lost lialf their leaves. The tiny ones that clung 
w'riggled like fishes caught on a line," The study entitled 
" Life of Ma Parker " w’e would single out from the talcs in 
the book as perhaps the finest and most tender tiling Miss 
Mansfield has done. There arc now two charwomen in 
literature. One is John Galsworthy’s immortal portrait 
of "The Mother" in "A Commentary." The other 
is Katherine Mairsfiehrs Mrs. Parker. Lovers of Sir 
J. M. Barrie may care to add a third. 

THE FITTEST PLACE. By Helen ShL-ehan-Dare. 6s. net. 

(Daniels.) 

The war has ))rovi(lcd material for .1 vast quantity of ^ 
.stories, and aUhoiigh the horror of it has pas.^cd from 
actual life, it will be a. long lime before it is eliminated 
from fiction. And what wonder ^ 'I he grim background 
of army tents and battle-field.s, the .strangeness of it all, 
the stress of emotion, the thousand and one tests of 
, character, create a profitalilc hunting-ground for w^riters. 
Miss Sliechan-Darc’s novel takes ns back to the tragic . 
four years that, like a river of lilood and tears, divide the 
tilings that are from the things that ns(?d to be. Margaret 
O’Connell teaches elementary French to any of the 
" Tommies " in the encampment near her homo who C£ire , 
to attend the (lasses. W(‘llesh*y Esmond is also working 
among the nwn, and Margaret speculates as to why he, 
an able-bodied young man, has not donned klu^ki and^it 
.shown hjs readiness to serve lus country. She learns his 
reason m due course, and through their discussions sees 
beyond the surface causes of war, deep down to the rootj!; 
causes. She blames herself for the part she has 
wdttingly played m bringing such conflict about — by hejr: 
indifference and her acquiescence in a .system that engenderHf 
wrar. Esmond, risking his life in tending the wounded atj 
the front, conceives a wild scheme for achieving 
He gets into Germany by means of an aeroplane**s 4 ^^^ 
the result of his plan brings the book to a dramatic doaaj 
It is partly a propaganda novel, but also a stirring 
of love and heroism in a dark period of histosy^^aadt 
that would probably have caused controveesy 
been publish^ while the war was in peogr^tTki 
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THB STRSBT A tiHOUSAND DELIGHTS. By Jay 
Gelior* 69. (BAills & Boon.) 

It i9 a long time since we read a book so well written 
as thiid. There is a finish about each of the stories that is 
delightful. They are gems in a necklace — a comparison 
the more apt because there is a thread of interest connecting 
^h story with the others. The quaint Chinese idiom is 
employed only in the riglit places, and each cliaractcr. 
white or yellow, is convincing. If any of the gems shine 
more brightly than their neighbours they are, perhaps, 
''The Chinese Lily” and “The Gorgeous Jest”; one 
cannot road them without feeling a lump in the throat. 
Who “ Jay Gelzer ” is wc do not know ; but if this should 
meet his eye we beg him to believe that this reviewer 
removes the Hat of Humility before the Si)lendour of his 
Scrolls and offers him his detestably inferior Homage. 

PATSY IN BOHEMIA. By Mayell Banister. 7s. 6d. 
(Page.) 

Patsy is modem. restlc.ss, a sensation- hunter, yet at tlie 
close of the day a pure and natural girl. Unluckily she 
has made a wretched marriage, so when she finds Jim 
Canstairs, her real mate, she is already bored and reckless. 
They meet at a party in Bohemia. Carstairs, with closely- 
cropped hair, quietly-assured manners and well-groomed 
appearance, looks attractive among the weird youths 
present : and as for Patsy, she is cool as a very experienced 
woman (or a flapper wlio knows everytluTjg or nothing). 
A beautiful enigma. Mr. Banister procot'ds to take us 
tliroijgh a curious world, the world of tiny ri'staurauts 
crowdiid with haggard and witty folk, who also fre<juent 
high-art did>s, and luxurious fiats, full of Oriental cushions. 
Wc .see the neurotic, gay. absurd aspirants after Fame. 
In the centre are alway.s Carstairs and J‘atsy, violently 
roping with a cniel I'ate, They love ; and are in di*spair. 

** You have shown me,” says poor, wild Patsy at the end, 
“ that the convention 1 thought I desj)ised can blister and 
burn.” Her face is deadly wliite and weary, and her lids 
tlv 4 ) 0 p over deep-shadowed eyes. Sad, clever work. 

THE HOUSE OF SUCCESS. By Harrell Fiygi.-. ;s. /nl. 
net. (Co operative Publishing Society.) 

Mr. Figgis's motive is explicit. He contrives to show, 
v.athiii one family, the evolution of Irelaiul from Parnell to 
Sinn Fein. Jeremiah Hare, of poor ('<innoinara parentage, 
builds up a big business in ])ateiit mcdicirie.s and, in due 
time, the House of Success. He uses a Kevcrciul Father 
and a trum])ed-up libel case as an advertisement, waiving 
magnanimously the damages, of course. Wliat matter ? 
Parnell is dead. I'o the son Dianniiid the riiii;!' is never 
dead. The martyrs are unfurled Hags beckoning to l)atlle. 

” I’m going to light, and smash, and we’re going to liave an 
Ireland fit for people to live in,” he cries ; and fights, as a 
Sinn Fein gunman, in the Faster rebellion. His reaction 
from materialism is helped iiidiroctly by the othcr.s : his 
brother, place-seeker ; Bronty, the Fenian : his passivi*, 
mother; O’Maille. the quizzically -wise schoolmaster; tlie^ 
sixirctary, who relates the story, with his intuitive under- 
standing of father and son. If that were all, it would l)e 
just a competent novel. But, as in all successful art, the 
original conception is transcended. The conHic.t becomes 
a spiritual one not merely between father and son, but the 
father he is and the son he was, reincarnated in Diarniuid. 
Jeremiah in fact is the crux of the book. He is not 
content with success, but must for ever be evolving a 
philosophy out of it. We suspect a materialist witli a 
It means that something deep down in the 
subconscious will not lot him rest. And when we are told 
*^^d dreams o' nights, we are at once on the track 
Id House of Success has vaults where 

old ideals lie buried ; and when the son reincarnates the.se. 
he suffering of Hare is tragic indeed. It i.s this which 
p. the book to an honourable level and inspires Mr. 
’iggis s quiet, convincing style, which rises at times to 
|aeUc richness, as when he writes : “ There are silences 
lat are the absence of sound, and there are silences that 
are like the spears of a host/' ’ ^ 


THE PHARISEES. By M. Morgan Gibbon. 78. 6d. net. 

(Htttchinsdn.) 

Miss Morgan Gibbon's latest novel is the study of a 
weak character, drawn with that same skill and knowledge 
of human nature that her earlier books have revealed. 
Its setting is the wild beauty of the Welsh hills, David 
Harrington, brought up to the little hypocrisies of con- 
vention, lacks courage to be true to himself ; as a boy 
his temperament forces him into petty deceptions, into 
a struggle to appear to be what he is expected to be. 
Possessed of that dreamy fanciful ness the Celts claim as 
characteristic of their race, he lacks the dt?eper. rarer gift 
of imagination, which makes for sympathy and under- 
standing, and would mo.st ccrbtinly have prevented liist 
degeneration into a callous, selfish, despicable husband. 
Tn the first part of the book we are inclined to excuse his 
failings, entering, as wc‘do, into the working.s of his mind ; 
but in the second part we see him chiefly through the 
eyes of others, and his redeeming qualities seem to have 
vanished. The little country girl he marries, simple and 
docile and the victim of liis bullying and infidelity, and 
Margaret, the girl he jilted, are admirable studies of con- 
trasting types. It is so admirable a piece of work other- 
wise that we regret the plot of the story should depend 
so much upon coincidences — which inevitably rob it to 
some extent of realism. 

MORE TISH. By Mary I^Uxrts Rinehart. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Slouj^htnn.) 

Many types of luToine have been overworked, J)ut 
not tlie plain, humorous, sporting spinster of fifty. Mrs. 
Riiiehart's Ihrei^ new tales about the undaunted Tish will 
have warm welcome. I'liey are merry and natural, even 
occasionally laughable and ridiculous, and in short, they do 
us good. Very amusing is the story entitled “ The Cave 
on Thmider Cloud,” which gives the adventures of Tish 
and her two middle-aged .Ymeiicau friends on tour with 
a donkey In a nook on the hill-.side, cold and neuralgic, 
they are discovered hy a young man, who confesses that 
he IS the great detective Muldoon, out to cai)ture certain 
tiMiii robbers wlio arc hirling in these very solitudes. Right 
glad arc t he travellers to greet him ; th(*y bathe tenderly 
liis swolliMi ankle : he makt^s them feel brave again (they 
have been rather terrified of certain men with guns, lurking 
in bushes). It transpires that Muldoon, to whom they 
have been so kind, is one of the aforesaid robbers himself, 
and the story finishes in a gust of fun. The other tales are 
equally bright and airy. 


Zbc Bookman's Hable. 

THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM (MARX MADE 
EASY). By n. ]\r. Jlyiidman. o^s. nd. (Grant 
l\*icliards.) 

It is a curious but uotewortby fat:t that so many makers 
of great discoveries and eiuinciators of new truths should 
be singularly incapable of setting forth these discoverie.s 
and truths in a manner simple and lucid enough to bring 
them home to the ordinary wayfaring man. Thus the 
discoveries of Darw'in needed a Huxley to popularise them ; 
and Karl Marx’s economic and soi:iaI theijrics have had to 
be filtcrtid through the clear and always n-adable style of , 
Mr. II. M. riyndinaii to reach tin* Fnglish masses who, 
w'ith others, were the subject of so much of his study and 
the object of his exhortations. For it is a strange thing 
that Marx, who has licen so much talked of and whose 
followers are now to be counted by the million, has been 
so little read. Here was a man wfiio had, as he conceived 
it, a message of hope and liberation for the workers, but 
whose verbal style was crabbed and by no means easy. 
Mr. Hyndman’s book is founded upon a series of lectures 
delivered nearly thirty years ago. After having been out 
of print for many years they have now been revised, 
largely rewTitten and considerably expanded. In them is 
to be found a lucid and succinct account of all the principal 
Marxian theories. But the most interesting part is the 
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author’s chapter on the '* Final Futility of Final Utility.*’ 
Here the “ whole bourgeois school of jQvonians and 
Fabians,” orthodox economists like MarshaJil and Foxwoll, 
and socialists like Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw, are 
crushed and annihilated to the entire satisfaction of this 
doughty protagonist. But these poor bourgeois are not 
the only victims of the G.O.M. of Fnglish Soiialisin.” 
If it is sport to see the engineer hoist witli his own petard, 
it is most entertaining to see the heavy guns of Marx 
turned on those ultra-Marxists of our lime, the Kussian 
Bolshevists. Bolshevism is described as a ” combination 
of personal ambition and fanatical materialism ai»|)lied 
under conditions which render any realisation of scientific 
Socialism absolutely impossible.” Ti is a ” kind of Col- 
lective Czarism,” a ” hideous travesty of Marxism,” 
running “ directly counter to the entire teachings of 
scientific and i)olitical economy and social evolution. ” It 
is sad to think that this clamant, but always lively and 
manly voice, should so recently have l)een stilled. 

COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE: WHICH SHOULD 

IT BE? By Ernest Law, C.B. 5^. (Selwvn cS: Blount.) 

Perhaps the main critit:ism to direct against this little 
book is that made by the author himself. Fiflticn of his 
sixteen ehapters are. according to him. fdled with ” mere 
verbal discussions, that have already occupied too many 
pages.” The suhjt^ct of tht'sc discussions and indee<l the 
sole object of the book, as implied in its title, is that 
the time is now propitious for changing the name of the 
” British Empire ” to the ” British Commonwealth.” The 
author contends that it is no mtue pedantic wrangle over 
words, and though he devotes luucli space to what may be 
termed the philological and historical asjiects of the 
question, he claims that it is a X)ractical matter. Tfie 
Prince of Wales and General Smuts are quoted in support 
of the suggested changed ap])ellation. and the point is 
made that Shakespcari' frequently us^*(i the word "Conunon- 
wealth ” when speaking of England, and that it was the 
citation of this practice of the poet fliat carried the day 
when it was chuckled to call Britain’s antipodean lolonics 
the Coinmonw'ealtli of Australia.” Naturally flu* writer 
favourably contrasts the freevlom-loviiig community of 
nations known as the British Enqun* with tlu* now defunct 
Empires of Europe, hut lie need not have marred his pages 
by the nse of such raucous and vulgar words as ” IIuii ” 
and " Boche ” to designate the ill-starred inhabitants of the 
late enemy countries. 

MEN AND STEEL. By Mary llcatuii Vorse. ^s. 6ci. net. 

(Labour F*ul)lishing Co.) 

To read this arresting book by the Aiiiericati journalist, 
Mrs. Vorsc, is to remeiulxu' it in a scries of vivad pictures 
glowing with life and ''olon--excjui.sitcIy real. The 
author possesses a wonderful p()w«?r of diction, an<l her 
descriptions of the vast American sttvl works haunt the 
imagination. In trenejjant la.ngnagf? she tlescribcs the 
hopeless lives of the workers enslaved by the mighty forces 
of industry. She does not waste words, she does not 
sentimentalise, she writes straightforwardly of things .she 
has seen and known She calls up visions of roaring 
furnaces, red-hot steel.' enormous machines compared to 
which men arc liKe ants ; visions of miles of ” pit-scarred 
count’^y, open pits yawning, open pits half a mile across, 
red as blood, pit.s so deep that the engines crawling up 
their flanks look like beetles.” Visions of the .steel workers 
” streaming from the mills. Night and morning the streets 
of the steel towns fire black with steel workers. . . The 
men going to work walk with their heatls down, 'they lurch 
as if heavy with sleep They walk fast ; they don’t talk ; 
they look neither to right nor left, but with heads down 
they plunge forward as though the mill gates sucked them 
in. They meet the shift coming off. The men arc w^orn 
with fatigue a: i their eyes are hollow, but they chat 
together. Tlun ate going liomc to food and to bed. . . 
Visions of women keeping cheerful in the face of despair ; 
washing their white window curtains— their ” flag of 
defiance ” against the prevailing dirt. Visions of children 


playing on rubbish dumps — for the mighty works destroy 
all the beauty of the country-side, and there is nowhere 
else for the children to play. And thus conveying some- 
thing of the misery that enters into the souls of those 
sacrificed to the monster machines, she leads up to the big 
Steel strike of 1918-19, its causes and defeat. Her book is 
a caustic criticism of the system under which we exist, and 
should be read by all who would know and try to remove 
the wrongs that lie at the root of the world’s unrest. 

SONGS OF THE OPEN* By Teresa llooley. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

An intense love of the ojx?n, of wind, and rain, and 
sunshine, and flowers and tree.s — ami a deep reverence of 
things sacred ; these are the impressions that arc strongest 
in our mind as we read Ihrongh this little book of poems. 
There is power and grace and imagination in Miss Hooley’s 
work w’hicli should gain for her swift recognition as a poet. 
Her attitude in ” June Du.sk ” gives some idea of the 
mood most predominant in her book : 

” They’re dancing now in J^ondon 
(The summer's sweet and new). 

I'd rather walk at twilight, 

Here in the fields at twilight, 

Through buttercups and duvi r, 

Bareffxited in the dew 

** They’re d-anciiig now in London 
(The summer’s new and sweet). 

I’d rather feel the clover, 

The meadow vetch and clover. 

And the dear cool grass of twilight 
Beneath iny naked feet.” 

The book contains many a cameo gem ; the d*?.scriptlon 
of ” the little hills of ('liarnwood ’’ for in.stance : 

” More blue than dark delphiniums, 

Or violets in the lane. 

Or the bh^om on ri]>ened damsons 
They sliow before llie rain. ’ 

Or the vivid descrijition of the ” Night Wind ” winch 
begins : 

** The wind is wild to-night. 

The little wood, exultant, shouts and sings ; 

Out in the dark the sky is fiili of wings 
In .swift niysleiiijus llight.” 

It is ditricult to give licre nuich idea of the .‘^^cope of the 
l)Ook, but it should In* found snlliciently wide to satisfy 
all who like reading of tlie c>[)eii air, and nature in her varied 
moods. Miss Hooley’s book is not the kind that one 
reads, lays down, and forgets. It is a book that will insist 
on being remembered. 

DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: BEFORE DEATH. By 

Camille h’lannnarion. io.s. (>d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

” Science, ” Sir William Thompson s£iid nobly, ” is under 
bonds, by the eternal principles of Jjonoiir, to look fearlessly 
in the face every jiroblem that is pre.sented to her.” And 
the greatest of all problems that passionately vexe,s men’s 
minds — never more than to-day — is wlielher or no there 
is a soul that survives the death of the body, either in 
space or on other worlds or through earthly reincarnations. 
M. ITammarion declares himself not yet entirely satisfied 
with his l>ook, the result of work entered uix)n more than 
half a century ago, but he has decided to offer it to the 
attention of thinking men. He discusses and combats 
the doctrines of Materialism, which he characterises as 
erroneous, incomplete and insufficient, and proceeds to 
examine and analyse the various manifestations that 
suggest the powers and existence of psychic forces as 
distinct from and severed from the body ; hypnotic 
phenomena, telepathy, psychic transmissions at a distance^ 
vision without eyes, vision of future events, prophetic 
knowledge of the future. The instances he recounts ore of 
extraordinary force and exactness, and he draws from them 
a complete certainty of the existence of a soul that is not 
involved in the material life of the body,. He has com- 
pleted and will presently publish two other volumes, on& 
dealing with the moment of dying, and the period after 
death. The three will sum up his whole faith and doctriha 
on the sul^ect. I 
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MOZART AT THE OLD VIC. 

By George Sampson. 

T he Old Vic. is an amazing jdace. Possibly because 
in appearance it represents the general id(^a of 
a theatre as it materialised itself to me in boyhood, 
before the flood of palatial new buildings daz/lt‘d us 
with cream and gold incrustations, vieux rose upholstery, 
and Byzantine drop curtains, or else because rnv visits 
to it have invariably resulted in deep and enduring 
delight, I never enter its dingy interior without fi‘(‘ling 
something like the thrill of expectancy that gladdens 
youth by its presence and saddens age by its abseme, 
and has at last to b(' sought again in the niagi(‘ pages 
of Lamb. Do you remember — “ J^ut when \vc got in. 
and I beheld the gn^en cuftain that xeiled a heaven to 
my imagination, which was soon to be* disclosed the 
bjca til less anticipation 1 enduK'd ” ? 

1 am tempted to say something about the recenl 
Shakespeart'an productions at the Vic ., but as 1 abhor 
anything in the nature of a digressiiui (as readers must 
have noticed). I sternly adhere to ni\- projier sul)ject, 
which happens to tu.* not ShakespeaK* but Mozart. 
N(av of Mozart inanv things may be said, but this 
cliiePy, that he is the musician whom all imisiiians 
love. Stravinsky* may jx-^rpetrate alrocitit's in “ Le 
Sacre dn Ihiiitenijis," but he adores the com|»oser 
of " Tin* Magic Jdute." Busoni may hammer out his 
t(Trible Toi cata and furiously ].uish down mon* notes 
at once than any two hands ha\'e (‘vei juished before, 
till the stricken Steinway seems to ])lead foi mercy ; 
I'lit you sbould liear him (lelicatel\ and almost .dti'ctiom 
.iicly exhibiting the peib'ctinns of that ]K*ifect com- 
position the D minor ConctM to ! 

High in rank both among Mozart’s works and among 
tile world’s best music stand tin* three gnsit (»peras, 
“ Don Giovanni," " The Marriage of h'igaio " and 
" The Magic Flute." There are many otlna tiperas of 
his, and you can read about them all in “ Mozart’s 
Operas," by Mr. E. J. Dent (Cliatto v\: Windus), a most 
interesting volume, full of good history and good 
criticism. Mr. Dent has said soini' stupid things aixml 
Bach ; but he says nothing stupid about Mozart. 

Now these operas, to casual observation, are very 
ordinary and very old-fashioned compositions. They 
contain .separate solos, ducts and concerttxl mimhcrs, 
some of which seem like halts by the way and reflections 
on things in general, the story being carried on at 
intervals by dialogue, cither spoken, or set to " dry " 
recitative with occasional chords on the piano to mark 
the progressions. Such works should, according to 
modern views of opera and dramatic music, have died 
and disappeared long ago ; and yet, though comjxised 
for the elegant age that preceded the fall of the Freiu'h 
Monarchy and the extinction of the Holy Roman Empire, 
they have never been off the stage since their first 
production, and they have never been absent from the 
affections of a single generation. They have seen the 
splendid rise and partial eclipse of Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Vl^eber, Auber and Meyerbeer ; they will 
outlast Puccini and Mascagni ; and they will be sung 
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when the larger part of Whgner and Verdi have vanished 
for ever from the stage. To the operais of Mozart only 
one country has ever produced anything like a parallel, 
and that country is our own — England, supreme in 
poetry, supreme in landscape art, onr(j great in nnisi(*> 
and some day to be great again ** if England to herself 
' do rest but true." The operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

' in their much smaller way, are the most Mozart-like 
compositions ever written ; because they are true to the 
Mozar^; spirit without being 
in the teast imitations of the 
Mozart manner. 

Of the three great operas, 
two stand in a place apart. 

Thh Marriage of Figaro ” 
is a delightful comedy, c<m- 
: taining some of Mozart’s very 
best, au*s. Who does not 
. Non piii andrai ” and 

■ ‘ Voi the sapete ” ? Not so 
popular, but in the \er\- 
highest rank of vocal music, 
are the Countess’s “ Dove 
sono and Susanna’s Deh 
vieni.*' Indeed the opera is 
full, of gems, and sparkles 
irresistibly along ; but, after 
all, it is nothing more than 
perfectly brilliant musical 
comedy. It is a great deal 
to be that, but ue reacli a 
higher level when we have 
to write something more,” 
instead of “nothing more.” 

The greatest works of art 
are not merely entire, self- 
enclosed and self-sufllicient 
things ; they are “ outposts 
on the infinite.” They give us not inerel\ them- 
selves, but the sense of something • afar, beyond 
themselves. ” Hamlet ” is imuji more than a story 
ij.;' of murder, incest and re\'eng(; ; it is the most dis- 
quieting play ever written. So “Don Giovanni” is 
much more than the life and death of a gallant. It is 
humorous, sometimes deliberately comic ; but never- 
theless it thrills with echoes from the dim distance 
where the eternal ^•erities have tlieir home. This is 
even more true of the gi e;itest of tliem all, “ The Magic 
, Flute,” which I call witliout Insiiation sacred music. 
Infinitely cmjoyable, sometimes laiigliable, always 
appealing, as full of tenderness as the i?yes of a dog, 
it is nevertheless (to those who hav e c ars to hear) some 
of the most soul-searching music (‘\er written. Ycni 
might measure yourself by your caj)acity to hear it. 

To the production of these tlncrc* wonderful works 
the. littlcj company at the Old Vic, bravely addressed 
themselves ; and let me say at once that they bravely 
succeeded. 'I'hc difficulties are appalling. “ Don 
Giovanni,” for instance, needs eight principals — two 
dramatic sopramis^ one lighter so]>rano, one first-rate 
baritone, om biuiD^baiilonc , two basses and one tenor ! 
Each of these jiimripals has imiiortant solo paits and 
equally iqj.poitant m concerted number's. In 

** The Mau^age of Figaro ” there are three female parts 


of equal importance, and the succens of the Cpeit 
depends upon the extent to which the 
forgo operatic jealousy and play for each 
success as much as for their own. I have heard som| 
of the world’s greatest singers in these Mozart operas^ 
Patti, Sembrich, Lilli Lehmann, Destinn, Claire Duic, 
Ed. de Reszkc, Maurel, Caruso and so on ; but I have 
not enjoyed any performances more than those I heard- : 
at the Old Vic. Each w'ork was played for the work's -v’ 

sake and not for the glorifi- 
cation of any person or 
pcMsons. 

For this, groat credit is y;, 
due to Mr. Clive Carey, who • 
was chiefly responsible for 
the productions. His restora- 
tion of the iMnale to the 
“ Don ” was a triumphant 
suecess. I had never heard 
it before ; but henceforward 
” Don (liovMiini ” without 
its cpilogiK* will be as in- 
tol(‘rable to me as the 
Ninth Symphony without its * 
choral conclusion. But I 
should like to ask Mr. Carey 
reproachfully why In* cut 
out the scxti?t “ Kiconosci 
in quest o amplcso " in 
Act 111 of “ F'igaio.” This 
is not merelv^ a delightful 
number, l)Ut nt'cessary to 
the story, for, without it, 
the dramatically essential 
fact of Figaro’s parentage 
appears a point of no im- 
portance. 1 hope, too, he 
won't mind if I sugge.st 
that his stage i)ioductic^(t is ])etter than his vocal pro- 
duction. As Figaro he was cajiablc, but rather too 
much like Tony Lum])kin ; as Don Giovanni he 
was far too much likt? Ralph Roister Doister. And, 
since 1 am being unpleasant, I might as well get it all 
over at once, and ask whether Mr. Steuart Wilson, 
ought ever to atlem])t the music of Don Ottavio. The 
part, we all know, is most ungrateful ; still, it was big 
-enough for Caruso ; and if I (.oiild call up that great 
artist for one song only, it would, without hesitation, 
be for one of the tw'o solos in “ Don Giovanni ” 

Mr. Sumner Austin is a real acquisition. lie has a i 
very fair voice and a sound sense of the stage. He 
played in all three productions. His Leporello was in 
the grim and desiderate vein of Fugere, a French singet' 
whom some of us remember with delight ; his Papageho>, 
though rather unfiiiished in places, was a delightful 
conception, and his ('ourit was properly important aud 
authoritative. Miss Muriel Gough also appeared in all'* 
three operas. Young lady aspirants to vocal honoi)^ 
should frequent the Vic. merely to hear Miss GougVs 
admirable articulation. Not a syllable of her part 
lost — and I have heaicl English singers of name 
note singing in English, and leaving me in total ignorrow^^ 
not merely of what they were singing about, bflt ^ 
what language they w'cre singing in I Not $0 



Wolfgang Amade Mozart. 

All uiifinijihcd (xirtrait by Jonef Lange (1791)- 
Fium *' Mo 7 .art's Operas : A Critical Study,” by Edward J..Dent 
(Cliatto & WUnduft). 
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Ooifgh. ^ acting she was as good a Zerlina 

and Susi^a% y^ could ever wish to meet : and then 
with ataggerihg versatility (as R: L. S. says) she turned 
herself into the Queen of Night, a part that needs 
two voices, a dramatic soprano for the declamation, 
and a “ coloratura " voice able to ripple up to F a])ove 
the stave ! The part was wi*itten for a freak voice, 
and scarcely ont singer in a century can sing “ Gli 
angui d'inferno ** in its original key. Miss Gough is 
not a freak, but she came through with vocal and 
dramatic honours. Another almost impossible ])art is 
Surastro's. For this you want a real deep “ basso 
cantante ” who is also a man of majestic ligiire. If 
any low baritone imagines lu' is a bass, let him try to 
get one of Sarastro's songs across the footlights ! Mr. 
Arnold Beauvais was really quite good, aiul certainly 
conveyed the great dignity of Sarastio — that parent of 
so many operatic high priests, from Oroveso to Ramlis. 

But here I am, with inv space almost used up, and 

110 room to praise Miss Kennard for lier exeelleut 
Painina and Donna Elvira, or Mr. Harrison (a Vi^ry 
sound and capable artist) for his Masetto, and Gardener, 
and double parts in " The Magic Flute,” or Miss Vallings 
for her heroic onslaught Ujxui th(' terrible music of 
Donna Anna. Mr. Barrington Hoo|)(?r was a robust 
and effei:tive 'ramino ; but lie must l>c careful of lii> 
vowels. Even in the Waterloo I’woad, we ought not to 
hear ” Perchance Perminer ” when tlie lady’s iiaiue is 
Paniina. Who slioiild bi' praised for tin* general stage 
.irrangements I know not ; but C(Ttainly a knighthood 
at least should be given in the genius who invented the 
lighting for ” Tiie Magic Elut(\” The last scene, with 
its hint of sunlight breaking througli darkness u]>on 
the two motionless Men in Aniionr who chant their 
great phrases to tlu? niarching munnur of tlie fugue 
in the orchestra, was n<»t merely a scenic triumph t»vi‘i 
difficulties, it was a true realisation of Mo/.art's high 
intentions. This wonderful. ])overty*stri(:ken old theatre 

111 the most sordid district of South J-ondon has done 
many wonderful things, but nothing inun* wonderful 
than its production of ” The Magic hlute.” 

How strange it is Unit there should be such magic 
about certain last utterances of their kind ! ” The 

Magic Flute,’' Mozart's last oj^na, is almost magically 
like “ The Tempest,” Shakespeare's last ])!.»> . Not only 
is there in each the idea of initiation of trials to l>e 
borne and courage to be proved : tlna e is also a < lear 
beckoning of the human spirit to the shining table- 
lands of a nobler and fuller, if austiMer, lih'. lliiiik of 
the personal parallels ! Prospero is Sarastio, Ferdinand 
is Tamino, and Miranda is Painina. Instead of Ariel 
with his airy flights, we have the bird like, Imt human, 
comedy of Papageno, with his magic bells to i(‘inforc(' 
the music of Tamino’s magii' flute. I’lie powers of 
malignant and destructive hate are rej^restiited in 
Mozart by the Queen erf Night, with Monostatos as an 
inferior Caliban. Both opera and play embodx' a spirit 
of magnanimity almost unique in art. And if to these 
we would add a third magic utterance, with the gracious 
beauty of Mozart, the warm nobility of Shakespeare and 

lofty fervour of its own, let us turn to Beethoven’s 
last sonata, with its prelude of tempest and tragedy 
sinking at last in silence and darkness, across which 
thfirp breaks the divine light of dawn, shot 
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with gleams of unearthly radiance and with strains of 
unearthly music — broken, fluctuant, shimmering, yet 
piecing out firmly its Credo of Love and Hope and Faith. 
Surely the marvellous variations in the (' minor Sonata 
arc just the magic music that filled the air of Prospcni’s 
isle, affrighting the guilty, consoling the trtie, ami so 


bereaving the spirit when it ceased, that even Calib^ 
would cry to dream of it again. How strange, we 
repeat, this consort of last things — that Beethoven's 
last sonata should be the music of Shakespeare’s last 
jday, and Shakespeare’s last play the poetry of 
Mozart's last opera ! 


A NEW YORKSHIRE MUSICAL GENIUS. 

By a. JCaglefield llrLL. 


F ifteen years ago the work of William Haines 
would have been inipossihlt' in ICngland. Impor- 
tunately for him, as for many others, the whole artistic 
outlook has now changed, not only in Britain, but all 
over Europe. In 1914 tht^ gn?at Russian comiHJser, 
Scriabin^ replied to an article by Biiantchaninoff in the 
Novoe Vremia on tlie educational significance of the war. 
saying ** You liave v()ic(.‘d an old idea of mint*, that at 
times the human mass needs to be shaken up in order 
to purify itself and to fit it for the reception of mon' 
delicate impressions (vibrations) than those* to which 
it has hitherto responded.'' The upheaval of the war 
was not however thv. only cause* of the improved outlook ; 
but it was the chief contributory om*. 

In the realm of British music tocsins wen* rung by 
Parry with his " Prometheus Unbound " in 1880, 
Stanford in his Irish Symphony " in 1887, and by 
Mackenzie in his “ Britannia Overture ” in 1894 ; but 
the nation at large was unable to n*s[)ond perhaps 
because the ringers tluunselves could not be quite whole- 
hearted in their summoning, 
for th(?y were all three 
trained on (ierman lines. 

And the land rested for 
another term of years, 
until Elgar came with liis 
‘'Gerontius" in igoo, 
speaking at last in the pure 
English musical tongue, and 
Bantock followed with his 
“ Omar Khayyam," Hinging 
the door wide open into the 
East, and Holbrooke with 
his Raven " and his 
“ Ulalume," rating an indo- 
lent public for its boviiie 
deafness. Then the war 
shut off our musical inter- 
course with Germany for 
seven lean years, dming 
which time we dim^coveicd 
tlie new musical schools of 
Belgium, France, Spain, 

Italy and Finland, the 
significance of India and 
J apun in art, and incidentally 
our own national musical 
soul, with its shallow 
musical hypocrisies, its 
immense inheritances, and 
its glorious pos^bilities. 

We discovered Bax, Ireland, 

Bridge, But terworth, 


Goossens, Holst, Vaughan Williams and many others. 
And during their naissaiice, a small boy reared in 
('ircnmstances so humble that th(*y allowed of no musical 
training, of only sparse opportunities of hearing good 
music, hardly any books ev(*n, was weaving music of an 
unusual beauty and a rare originality, out of nothing. 

Ill « « * * 

One day in Januaiv, inJo, I arrived home late at 
night tired out by a long journey. Turning listlessly 
over a stack of lu w music on the j>iano, the title 
"Paradise (iardeiis " < aught inv faiu'v and the first 
few bars arrc'sted niv attention, llert* was an unknown 
composer writing in all the splendour of Scriabin’s piano 
style, but with an individualil v swung in an altogether 
different direction. I played thiougli the " Paradise 
(iaidfuis ’’ with k(‘en interest, and r(*pi*ated it with 
wonder and adinii ation. A raie nielodu* gift, an 
originality of e\|>res^lon, a dainty but logical harmonic 
invention, an attiacti\'e peisonahly, and a Japanese ex- 

(pnsit(*ness of }>erfectu)n, all 
Jloaied out from tin* tones 
of my l^liithner grand. The 
pieci* was a well-sustained 
leverie, full of delicious 
motives and fragrant tone- 
colouis. I turned to the 
only ()th(*r copy of Baines in 
the stack of new music, a 
set of pi eludes, wondering 
who the new composer could 
be. These proved to be 
seven delightful miniatures 
in varying moods. The first 
had some Scriabiiiic turns of 
harmony, yet possessed 
individuality. The second, 
written in a c onvent garden, 
contrasts the delicate sound 
of a blackbird's notes with 
the turmoil of the com- 
poser's own feelings, 
concluding with a waft of 
organ sound. The third is an 
eight-bar harmonic minia- 
ture, a gem of the rare order 
of the Chopin C minor pre** 
lude. In the fourth I found 
a whirl of g}rrating patterns 
of harmonic play, like a 
sundust dance ; the fifth, a 
sketch of poppies gleaming 
Mr. William Balnea, in the moonlight ; the sixths 
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an exquisite piece like nothing else in the world ; the final 
piece, I thought, spoilt a lovely set. The first six pieces 
all moved with a delightful life. The style* was 
thoroughly steeped in the essential colour of the j^iano 
but was free of the Chopin morhidezza , Ojily Debussy 
and Scriabin had so written for the piano. I placed the 
pieces aside to sliow to my friend William Murdocli, 
who was visiting me on the following night. 

He read them off at .sight in a wonderful way, was 
impressed, and promisi^d to put them into hispjo- 
grammes. Meanwhih; I wrote the publishers and 
found that the composer was a youth of ninet(‘en. living 
in a small Yorkshire town, Horbiiry, and was on the 
j)oirit of moving to York wliere, his father was fuJlilliiig 
an engagement as cinema-pianist. Haines came and 
stayed with me, bringing shoals of uiiimblished 
manuscripts, quartets, .songs, a symf)hony — anti mon.‘ 
piano piect's. 1 was confirmed in my hope, and was 
pleased meanwhile to read an iiiiiisiially a]>|>ieeiati\'e 
notice of the two Haiiu's pieces, by Mi. Duntoii (iieeii, 
in the J/'A' (Mazcttc. T could not (onceivc* liow the 
other rriti(‘s liad overlooked siu h sti iking music ; so 
I dct(Tmined to sound a loud fanlare, and o|)cncd an 
article on the lU'W’ piect's in i\w liriiish Music lUdlciin 
(March . iqjo), w'liich I IIumi edited, with the ecstatic 
cry (vf Schiiniann o\’er ( liopin’s (‘arlv j)ii‘<'cs. “ Hats off, 
geiillcinen, a genius ! " Since then the conqioser has 
become widely known in the North, giving recitals of 
his own music to a large and e\er growing following at 
such places as his h(*altli ])ermits him to visit Maii- 
clu'ster, Slieffield, I.iver])ool, Leeds, 1 iiidderslield, etc. 
.Mr. Frederick Dawson, the tamous pianist, has recently 
hceoino an entlinsiastic propagandist of Baines's music 
and a warm friend to the comjioser, w'hos(* future seems 
now to l)(‘ assuK'd, pro\'id(‘d sound lii'alth can he won. 

Ri.’cenlh' three lunv albums of his ])i(‘ces liaw lieeii 
puhlish(!d — “ Four Poems " and “ Coloured J.eaves " 
(both by Augeiier) and “ SiI\Ha]K)inls,” with k’lkiu's, 
who are also ])uh]isliiiig a new set of four pieces con- 
taining an “ Angelus " (the lov(‘liest of all). 

Haines’s imagination takes lire from the glory of 
colour, the rliyllim of sunsets, the glow of llowa'is and 
the stories of J’oe. " Paradise Gardens ’’ was written 
in the summer of 1919, as the result of a few moments’ 
inspiration derived from a rcveri(* in the gardens near 
th(^ city walls of York, A glorious sunset dn‘W^ forth 
like a magnet all the colour and essence from the flowers, 
and the distant domes in the city glittered like oriental 
palaces. 

The Four Poems " are a poem-fragment, a delicate 
little dance movement, in miniature rondo form, with 
a sylph-like refrain, usually played much loo fast ; 
“ Elves," a playful sketch on the upper part of the kvy- 
board ; a Nocturne which is very characteristic of 
Baines in harmonic reverie ; and a leonine “ Ai)pas- 
sionata." The " Coloured Leaves ’* book consists of a 
prelude, capable of many interpretations, all good ; an 
intriguing little waltz, avowedly written for children ; 
“ Still Day," a lento full of rich colouring : and a moor- 
land sketch " Purple Heights." The " Silverpoints " 
album has "Labyrinth," a water study in a deep sea 
cave ; " Water Pearls," an exquisite piece of tone- 
painting over a standing tonic throughout ; " The 
Burning Joss-Stick " in the Chinese devotional manner. 


THE MAN OF THE 
MOMENT 

WILLIAM G. JAMES 

IT jr 

Pianist of the International Celebrity Concerts 
and Composer of the Five following Songs : 


THE SUN GOD 

In Keys E minor (AS lo E) and Q minor. 
FOR MEN’S VOICES. 

Sune hy Mr. PETER DAWSON, Mr. FRASER 
OANQE, etc. 

THE FLUTES OF 

ARCADY In Keys G, (D to G) and C. 

FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 

SuiiR liy Miss FLORA WOODMAN. 

A WARWICKSHIRE 

WOOING In Keys B^, C (C to t£) and 

FOR MEN'S VOICES. 

Sung by Mr. PETER DAWSON, Mr. HARRY 
DEARTH, Mr. FRASER GANOE, etc. 

IN THE GARDENS OF 

ENGLAND In Keys Dt* (C lo F) and El>, 

FOR ALL VOICES. 

SiiiiR by Mr. ALBERT DOWNING. 

THE SWEETEST SONG 

In Keys and G (D to G). 
FOR ALL VOICES. 

Sung by Mr. JOSL DE MORAES. 


These are five honest songs, with a true English ring 
about them, and those who are fond of really GOOD 
songs should send for a special FREE Booklet^ all 
about Mr. fames and his workt to his Publishers : 

G. RICORDI & CO. 

265, Regent Street. LONDON, W.I 

The Largest Music Publishers in the World. 


BOOKS WANTED 

Kiiiryi:li»pHMliHnritiiniiloa(lltIi Ktliiii>ii); Murray's r^ictioiiary (any vols. ur 
liarU) ; McrQiiold’s Furuiturir ; Chil«Jrcii h Kutryi‘lu|NiMlia. Rest Trities Offered^ 

FOYLES, The &ooRfiellers» 

121-125. Charing Cross Road. London. W.C.2. 

l.tWJiMKf Vols. Oil piv'/’i/ MncHmble utthject in utaek. 
VatalttifnrHjiee: men^wii reijfNimnrtufti nr intcre ts. 


1 I UolqUC pOSUl 

iw ▼▼ 1 • course -how to write, what to write 

about where to sell. Write lor fiee boukiet. 

•bout, ntCENT ISSUTVTE 'Dept. 93A). 

22, lied ford ^Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

TIDAMATIQTQ anxioua to bring their Plays 
1/KAlTlA 1 I ^ under the immediate notice 
of West End Managers should communicate with 
the AKERMAN MAY AGENCY. 7 G S, Leicester 
Place. W.C.2. *Phone: Regent 490. 
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and a purely decorative ** Floralia — all highly repn*- 
sentative pieces. ^ 

The composer's exquisite taste is shown in the titles 
of his pieces quite as much as in the contents. He 
would like to call his new set “ Vistas " had he not been 
forestalled by Cyril Scott. 

I can think of no better way of (‘iidiiig this little 
sketch than by quoting the close of niy British Music 
Bulletin pamphlet : 

“ Well, sirs, you need not take your hats off >'et ; 
but I would fain have you in the mood for doing so." 

-m- ■ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

p.S_JUSt after I had finished this article, the 
folloV(^|ig‘ appreciation which 1 had asked Mr. Frederick 
Dawsbn to write for The Bookman, came : 

** it is a great joy to an artist to tiiid work so individual 
in idea and expression as the music of William Baines. 

'' Like all the best wiitcrs for the jnanoforte, Baines 
owes much to Chopin (who himself derived from John 
Field) and indubitably he lias been considerably 
influenced by the revolution in modern harmonic 
thought, but he is in no sense a copyist, he has created 
for himself a wholly personal and original medium (his 
pianoforte technique is often that of the daring virtuoso). 
His ouflook is entirely modern ; still very young, his 
youth and enthusiasm are apparent in all Ids work, 
but nowhere is there any trace of immaturity. On 
the contrary his subtle appreciation of tone values and 
his skill in securing an exact atmosphere every\i'here 
proclaim the master of his means ; strikingly remark- 
able are his wonderful endings, which at lirst hearing 
may sound unexpected, perhaps even startling, but 
prove on closer acquaintance to be the only satisfying, 
jthe inevitable, conclusions. 

“ He possesses an inexhaustible fancy and the enviable 
gift of translating into terms of sound his lov(‘ uf Nature 
and his joy in the beautiful." 


MELODIES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

How many musicians. 1 wander, have tried their hand.s 
upon the enchanting subject of llio old Irish melodies 
~sinceV first Edward Buntin", in r7oO, sedulously set 
down, from harpers’ playinj:':. his ' General Collection of 
the Ancient Irish Music " Of this, and of subsequent 
edi^OnSi Moore, in 1807, liberally availed himself, invoking 
Sir John Stevenson to his aid: and the "Variety of 
Adinired Airs," whose treasure- ho use was of Bunting's 
building, is now inseparably assoeiated with the name 
of Moor0. But this is always the laic of pioneers. 

In the collection by 
Hatton and Molloy 
wliicli still is extant, 
there seems a, curious 
misapprehension of 
the Irish melodies’ 
intrinsic beauty, an 
irn perviousness to 
their special traits. 
The actual notes of 
each song arc there, 
and that’s about all 
one can .say : even 
the original names 
arc wrongly re- 
corded. Villiers 
Mr. William G. Jamca. Stanford's arrange- 
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monts, incomparably the best up to d^te, are very 
beautiful : yet, felicitous as they are, in some cases they 
strike me as rather too subtle, too intricate, for vocal airs 
of such direct and dear simplicity. This however is a 
matter of taste— and maybe I am prejudiced. For my 
family associations with music in Ireland reach kfpk to 
the eighteenth century, and to long before Bunting. Not 
only have I handled his worn pages, not only do I possess 
harpsichord versions published when Moore was a baby— , 
but I cherish precious manuscripts in long- faded ink, 
where the least known and most exquisite of archaiO- 
Irish folk-tunes are enshrined in settings so satisfying, ^ 
that nobody shall ever wish for better. What passionate 
power and poignancy suffuses these wonderful things ! 
One cannot conceive of them as the work of human 
art, of any individual whether notable or nameless. 
They wore assuredly born of the foggy dew, the misty 
spray, the wind across the mountains, the foxgloves round 
the fairy raths -with all the love and woe of all the world 
siiperadded. 

Mr. Herbert Hughes. ♦ 

Well, having been steeped from early childhood in 

this " native music, 
beyond comparing 
the sweetest sound 
on the car that falls," 

1 am paying a high 
compliment to Mr. 
Herbert Hughes in 
describing his new 
series, *' flistorical 
Songs and Ballads of 
I r c 1 a 11 d , ' * as an 
admirable idea in 
itself, carri(?d out 
vvitli skill, syt!ipaUiy, 
and judgment — and 
in almost every cas§ 
to be pronounced a 
distinct success. To 
Ixjgin with, lie has used the word " historiixil " in its 
widest sense : he has cast his net into the waters 
of all four Provinces, and made a splendid haul. lie 
has utilised the lyrics of Lover anil Of Lever -also 
the anonymous or traditional words so much more 
relevant than Moore’s apostrophes to liarps. He has 
kept, both in letter and in sf)irit, the promise of his series- 
title : whicli was indeed a happy inspiration. And he 
has treated each song as it deserved to be treated— -with a 
special intention towards the vocalist, for whose sake, 
with delightful audacity, he has edited ccrtciin phrasings, 
manipulated certain Itnnpos, and “ taken liberties ’’ which 
betoken an intricate appreciation of his material. His 
accompaniments are wise and helpful — scholarly in the 
best sense — often of great charm in themselves. Each 
sdhg is headed with an interesting, illuminative note : 
each is credited with its real name ; each is published in 
tlirec keys, so as to suit everybody. In short, Mr. Herbert 
Hughes’s work inspires not only pleasure, but gratitude.. 

Not all the numbers arc of equal merit — that could 
hardly be expected. Besides, one's predilections must 
inevitably be ruled by the personal equation. To my 
mind, the most attractive are " She is far from the Lan 4 .*^ ■ ■ 
(perfect), "The Bard’s J^cgacy," "The Low-Back^ 
Car," " The Winding Banks of Erne,’’ " The Dear Little^ 
Shamrock" and "Kitty of Coleraine." Some of the. 
others are less appealing to me, and " Silent, O Moyle 
candidly don’t like a bit -being doubtless warped 
the traditions of a life- time. But one needs must 

congratulations galore to the inaugurator of this galbtilti 
series : the continuation of which is to be awaited with 
the liveliest interest. May I hope that he will includle* 
that lovoliest of old love-songs, " Cawn Dhu DtieeHsh " ? 

Mr. WtLUAM G. jAMES.t 

It is hardly f^ to place, alongside music which has 
the test of tumultuous centuries, the fresh productiem 



Mr. Herbert Hughes. 
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of to-day. Were not the divine art so all-embracing 
in its ciitholicity, no parallel would be possible between 
most of the ancient Irish and many o( the niodeni 
English compositions. “ Baldness for bciinly “ — banality 
for passion — commonplace prose for the u Hi mate heights 
of iXMjtry — these arc too often the comparisons offered. 
Yet, in "The Sun God," Mr. William G. James has 
striven after the things which matter : and has 
followed the immediate vogue for selecting purely 
descriptive verse. To clothe Anbrev de Vercf s noble 
sonnet in appropriate sound, where* twery line is jMctorial, 
none emotional, is not an easy task : >’ei Mr. James has 
surmounted it with valour, and the result is a fine, singable 
song, with a lofty quality and m;inner. Ilis “ Flutes of 
Arcady " is a gaily tuneful ditty, with which a light 
soprano should convey much pleasure to the Jicarers. 

In the Gardens of England ’’ and " The Sweetest Song," 
though quite dissimilar as to melodv. are astouiulingly 
alike in idea and sentiment -all bul identical. Both are 
of a pretty, popular type easy and effective for cither 
male or female vocalist- scarcely of pcTmammt value. 
" A Warwickshire Wooing " is on the scmi-lnimorons 
bucolic lines with which nninerous cotn])osers have labdy 
acquainted us : useful for a robust and cheery baritone. 
Each of these songs will no doubt attain its desired end. 
But " The Sun God ’* reveals Mr. James's real ambitions. 
When he shall wTite for the few, instead of for the manv- 
headed. he w'ill find a phue assured, and a durable 
reputation. 

Ma.v Bvrox. 

♦Historical .So.\<is and H.m.i.aos of Irf.l.vxd. 

Arranged by Herbert Hugfie.s. 

(1) " Silent, O Moyle.” Words by Thotuas Moore. 

(2) *' Kitty of Coleraine.” Words Anon., circa 17,50. 

(,5) " The Dear Little Shamrock.” Words by Andrew* ('herry. 

(.^) ” The Widow Malone.” Words by ('hades Lever. 

(5) ” The Wind that Shakes the Barley.” Words by 
R. B. Joyce. 

(6) ” Kory O’More." Woids by Suiiiuel J.over. 

(7) ” She is Far from the Land.” Words by Thomas Moore. 

(8) " The Low- Backed Car.” Words hy Samuel I-ovcjr. 

(q) '* Ctcneral Munroe.” Traditional. 

(10) ” The Winding Banks of Erne,” Word.s hy W. Alling- 
ham. 

(11) ” Erin, the 'fear jind the Smile.” Words by Thoma.s 
Moore 

(12) " The Bard’s Legacy.” Words hy Thomas AbKjre, 

, 2/ - net each. (Melzh-r ) 

fSoNos nv William Jamks. 

” The Sun God,” Words by Aubrey de V<*re. 

” The Flutes of Arcady ” Words bv Ed. Lockton. 

" In the Garden.s of England.” Words by Violet Hoy. 

" The Sweetest Song.” Words by II. 1 ). Banning. 

" A Warwickshire WiKiing.” W ords by Ed. f.ocktoii. 
if- net ea* h. (Ri'.ordi.) 


OPERA AT HOME* 78. 6d. (Gramophone Co. Ltd.) 

.As Mr. H. V. Higgins remarks in a preface to this book, 
" tlie number of those who attend operatic performances 
without even attempting to understand what it is all 
about is amazing." They hear the singing and, if the 
.singer is one who achieves that " clear articulation" for 
which Mr. Higgins jileads, can undersLand that, but they 
would often understand even that the better, and their 
interest in the whole performance would be immensely 
increased if only' they know the story of the opera they 
were witnessing, and could easily ami intelligently follow 
the plot. " Opera at Home " fiinushes all that is needed 
to that end. It gives lucidly, concisely, but fully tlie 
stories of over a hundred ami fifty popular operas, with 
notes of when and where ciich has been produced, anj**- 
thing of interest coniiecLed with the first iiroduction, and 
some account of the composers. Fhe story of each opera 
is supplmuiMited with a list of the songs in it, and a sum- 
mary of that part of the tale whi( li is told in them, and 
as records of these can l>e liad fot the gramophone the 
siiinniarics help the listener at home to an ampler appre- 
ciation of them. Wlicther voii go to the opiaa or have it 
brought to you on the gramojilione in your own drawing- 
room, you will timl this voliimt* a useful anrl entertaining 
companion that will double your enjoyment of the music 
by making you fully actpiaintcfl witli its meanings. The 
book is illustrated with excellent ])hologr:i.plis. 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

SUITE BREVETTE. Hy T.ewis Anthony. (Pivxb»n.) 

Here is that *' something out of tlie coimnon " which one 
is alw'ays hoping t(» come across, h'onr unusual pieces for 
the piano, full of melody and character. 

LITTLE PRELUDES. By H. V. Jervis Read. (Elkin.) 

These charming preludes by H. Y. Jervis-i^ead are very 
distinctive — the wLstfiil note throughout th<^ last one makes 
it particularly appealing. 

WELSH AIRS AND DANCES. Arranged by Alfred xMofTat. 

(Augener.) 

Arranged for violin and jiiaiio. this book of Welsli music 
includes the airs of * O Land of my Fathers," " 'fhe Ringlets 
of Her Hair," " Jenny Jones," '* Mon of Harlech," and 
other favourite melodies. 

TALES FROM FAIRYLAND. By Aylmei Ward. (Paxton.) 

Contains six " musical stories " — cajiitally " told " — 
and very easy for young pianists to play. 

INTERMEZZO LYRICO. By Gustave Ferrari. (Augener.) 

Simple, but most effective pianoforte |uecc. 


Zbe 2)rama. 


GALSWORTHY AND THE PRODUCER. 

Hv K. (jkaii.^m Sutton. 





A b'itVV mouths 
«'igo, happen- 
ing lo cite Mr. 
(ialsworthy as one 
of onrmost ".star 
])r()()f modiivn 
dramatist s, I 
pointed out liow 
the decline of the 
star -system and 
the development 
of such craftsman- 
ship as that of 
“ The Silver Box " 


had evolved a new sjii'i ialist tr) watch o\'er the infant 
Realism, lest in the umharted wastes of Just-Being- 
Naturai, having cast aside the safe bad old conventions 
of melodrama, it should go astray. The present 
season at the ('ourt provides an object-lesson on this 
theme, Mr. GaIs\vortli\‘ again biniig the dramatist, and 
the jjroducer Mr. I.yall Swete. 

" Justice " is perhaps tlu' most perfect extant example 
of a " producer's play." It casts infinite responsibility 
on the producer, not nuTtdy by dispensing with the 
old-fashioned star-lead whf) bore tragedy to success or 
ruin on his own shoulders, but by almost eliminating 
the personal element ; for, unlike most modern realistic 
tragedy (Grand Guignol tragedy, for instance), this iS 
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a play not about individuals, but about ideas. It is 
not that Mr. Galsworthy has ineptly failed to make 
his individuals significant — his victim typical of lui- 
inerited suffering, hi^^ officials harsh wicld(‘rs of the 
rod ; any tuppenny ha ’penny inelodrainatist could have* 
written " Justice ” that way. Mr. Galsworthy’s officials 
are humane to the utmost of theii' intelligeiu e or dis- 
cretion, his Kalder a weak fool for whom little |)e?M)nal 
sympathy can b(‘ felt. All this is tin* antithesis of 
melodrama : he deliberately inxerts the (onventional 
arrangement of his indi\'iduals, tlial his idea ma\ 
■emerge more poignant. 

How, then, to jnodiice “ Jnstii e ” so that th(‘ idc.i 
should stand out, the individuals remain unol)li usi\c ? 
Restraint was artistically esscmtial. and realism ol 
detail, I suppose*, in(*xorably di'inanded by t)i(‘ Gals- 
worth}’ tradition. Mr. Swete's realism was in ]>rril 
at times ; in tin* first act nearl\- every om* |)nshed his 
hand throunh the glass pane] of the inm*! door ; the 
•outer door seemed to open on to tlu* slre<*t h‘vel. making 
the manner of h'alder's suicidi* a little ol)scme ; hahha s 
■cell (juaih'd \isil>ly before Mi. Lion’s onslaught, and 
was too sunnv b\' contrast with tin* black kennels of 
.the juevious scene. A much more dangerous mislake 
was th(^ miscasting of Miss (ioodall. whoso stiong \ i\id 
personality (wlietlier bia anse Mr. Swete ne\'er tcaliscd 
Jiis ri-ik or bi*(‘anse Miss (ioodall was nnalde to stnliitx' 
lurself sufficientlx') seriously npset the balance of the 
play. Like I'alder, Kutli is a born fool ; and the ( ourl 
management wouhl have shown mort* insight if they 
had east a born h>ol for the jKirt (lht*re (tyc |»h*nt\ : and 
.the lucky lad\' need iieNcr lia\(‘ been told the true 
reason of her eiigngeiiK'nt). No blanu* atta<hes to 
Miss (ioodall ; the trouiih* was siin|)ly that one could 
■not imagine her letting herself bi* knocked about l.>y 
..viiy husband whatever : and a j)rodu('tion whi( h lelied 
v.ludly on realism could ill afford to take such lisks 
as that. In the main, however, Mr. .^wete smceeded 
adinirahly, with the hi*lp of a pretty good comj>auv 
which never forgot that it is the system, not the indi- 
vidual ease, that is at issue. One of their sun'st touches 
was the complete insignificance of L'^alder in tin* tiiaL 
A bad producer would work up this scene with groans 
and shrinkings ; Mr. Lion sat nerveless, whih* tlu* 
law’s ritual proceeded just as though he vv(*r(' not there. 
Lor indeed tlicre is a more vital occupant of the dock 
than he ; Falder’s trial lasts but a tense half-hour ; 
the judicial system is in the dock throughout the play. 

This restraint accounts for a C(*itain Jlatncss in the 
play’s emotional appeal. “ They <lo these things b(*tter 
at the Grand (iuignol ! ” is one’s first hasty verdict, 
and then one feels a sort of shame that a stor>' so pro- 
fnimdly affecting the reasoning side of one should toiu h 
the (‘motional so little. But your short thriller is rushed 
tinough on an emotional pitch too high to l.>e long 
sustained ; “ Justice ” itself. (irand-Guignolised, might 
tmd on the climax of Falder’s anguish in the cell. Mr. 
Galsworthy sees further than that. For the real tragedy 
^>f balder is not his suffering, l)ut the stark waste of it - 
the intolerable discovery that so much agony has been 
fruitless, that he is even less valuable to society when 
he comes out of prison than before he went in. If yon 
work up your cell-scene to too high a pitch you liave 
liothing left for your climax, wliich is Falder’s inability 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, 

LIMITED 

Adventures and Misadventures, 

Or An Undergraduate's Experiences in Canada. 

Pv “ LoI’TV.” ( rowii 8vo. (.'loth. 6/- net. 
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ti> iiiim’iile to ill piv.lercmx’ to clNewlierf*. aiul wh.it c^Tii be looked for on amviinf 
ill Ihr now homo, coinpaiofl with Iho romlitions they wish to Ret away troiii. 

•‘The hook will opon iho oyes of intemlini; e.inlRrants .ts to what they 
iiiuy luv. to taco. / /o Litnaiy Supplctneut 

Anyono RoiiiR to C.in.irla, oi willi tin* intention of dolnR so in the future, 

will linit this bock oi Rreat Ml vice."— <01117 /oiinifl/ ^ . 

]Jnst Published 


Living Dust 


Dy Airs. IIknkv Tiim'Ktt .Xiithor of ‘‘ I.ife-Forcc, | 

•* ('.iccii (iirl," " Power of the Petticoat, J hc Waster," 

etc etc., with a forcwonl bv Williain J. Lockc. 
( town Svo. ( loth. 8/6 net. [ Just Published 

Included in the Trip 

Tourist Piiincr for a Koiiml Tour. Written and 
Tllusti-ated bv K ^:<.INAl.T> Clkavkk. Demy -ito. With 
many Illustrations in black-rnid-wliite and three colonred 
])lates, T.iinited Ldition. 31/6 net. 

" Mr. I loavoi is an iirtisi whosi- imiuoiisr teohiiiriil skill, vivacity, and 
U'ltililv oi i.lo.i aro shown to Rvc-.it iulvanliiRe in this l»ook.*’ 

7 he hint's Literary Supplement 


The Nature Lover 

.\ new nioiithlv magazine devoted to Nature in all her 
aspects. Kdited 'by F. Shoosmith, Ph.D., B.Sc. No. 2 
now ready. 7d. net. 

"... it treats of thiiiRS that arc universally appealiut; in an attractive, 
frosli. ami iiilerrstiPR manner.’*- - .I htTiIrm Free Prem 

83*91, Gnat Titoirfiehl:8twet^ larndnii, W.1 
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to obtain re-employmc^t. And if you miss that climax, 
you have produced "Justice" (as Mi. Swcte most 
emphatically has not produced it) in vain. 

Restraint is also the key-note of " The where 

the same cautious balance of merit is maintained. If 
beggars are a social nuisance, so is the nndisc riminating 
philanthropist who encourages them to Ixg. The only 
remedy lies in a strict application of tlic Cal way or 
Hoxton theory— but which ? As nrillu i works in 
ppctice,, the question remains unaii^wcj ccf ; and. like 
Cknon Bertley, we an* constrained to l(‘t things slide 
and pil their grooves with platitude. Here again is a 
. pretty problem for the prodiie(T. He innst hold the 
scales evenly between all tlu'se ]>eo])le, (‘ach of whom 
is making an inconclusive experinu‘nt in the art of life. 
His chief danger lies in sentimentalising his w^astrels — 
.as Francois ^’illon and Robin (irci'ue ha\'e been senti- 
, Ijmentalised by posterity dosjiite the grim trvidciue of 
^eir own written word. Mr. Swet(* shunned this 
error, only to fall rather unexpectedly into another, 
the burle.sqiiing of tin? four pliilanthropists. Un- 
erringly as in " Justice " Mr. Lion touched the right 
* note of restraint, so in "The Pigeon" did he .smite 
the wrong one of thcatricalitv' ; and this wrong note 
rang through the play so loudly that all Mr. Lion's 
attempts to correct it in the last act w'ere unavailing. 
Perhaj)s it flustered the producer himself ; at all events, 
his grip of detail seemed less sure than in " Justice," 
and in the first act he succumbed to that temptation 
of " real snow " which (like the " real star " in " Tann- 
hauser ") never fails to break the attention of an English 
audience by evoking their loud cries of delight. On 
the other hand, tlio naive sentimentalit>' of the flower- 
girl portrait was worth all Mr. Lion’s ejaculatory 
staccatos as a revelation of Wellwyn ; there should have 
been a special curtain-call for tin* man who painted it. 
for its dumb testimony was the most subtle effect of 
the production. Unintentional, ])eihay)s. Nevertho 
less, a little touch of genius ! 

"And so to St. Martins-in-the I'iclds/' as Pepys 
would put it, "to see- tliein do a new play by Mr. 
G — ; but Pepys’s inevit;d)l(* " ])cst that ever I 
saw’ acted " is here whollv inadequate. " Loyalties," 
the late harvest of a sure technique and ripe ex])erienee, 
is again concerned ]iriniaiily with ideas ; but liere, as 
never in Justice " nor " The IMgeon " even, ideas 
and humanity are fused at whiteheat into a i)lay which 
will take rank immediately as Mr. (ialsworthy’s master- 
piece for the stage — and for the study, Lam tempted 
to add, though well aware what jK-rilous ground I 
tread ; fpr fine acting can and *ilioiiid pla>' the very 
deuce with one’s literary judgment. Like Palstaff’s 
sack, it "ascends me into the brain, makes it full of 
nimble, fiery and delectable shapes ’’ — glirn))ses of 
character, that is to say ; tense atmospheres ; sudden 
vistas of imagination not in the printed text, perhaps 
' not even in the conscious intention of the dramatist. 
Such are the production and acting at the St. Martin’s, 
a most memorable triumph for Mr. Dean as producer, 

. Mr, Maturin as "man of honour," Mr. Milton as 
a cad after the Alalise type (not such cads, either of 
^^■them, bht for the prejudices that label them so), Miss 
^ jC^thieen Nesbit, Mr. J. H. Roberts, and a long cast 
vyoif n'nifortu brilliance. They will be celebrated 


I I i»ii I 

[Ama., i9«*. 

' v 

' vf 

enough, before these words appear, to need do elucida- 
tion of their theme— the crossed " loyalties " of con- 
flicting class-ideals. But I may add one " loyalty to 
the list — our renewed loyalty to Mr. Galsworthy: iof: 
that is assured. -i; 

SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? St. Martin's Theatp, 

It is rank heresy, 1 know ; but T could never quite 
swallow Sir James Barrie’s son tii nen tali ty, which .seemed 
cynically superimposed upon a. more bitter pliilosophy of 
life tlian he was prepared to own. “ Peter Pau ” was 
childhood seen from the angh^ of sopliistication, "Mary 
Rose " at once the result and tlic i)onalty of being Peter 
Pan. Neither play was really cynical, for between the 
lines of each the author’s true philosophy was latent ; and 
" Mary Rose " at any rate was pursued relentlessly to its 
logical conclusion, though to the extreme discomfiture of 
those who were attempting to view it through the tear^ 
dimmed spectacles of sentiment alone. In his new frag- 
ment, " Shall Wc Join the Latlies ? ", the author at long 
last renounces all sciitiinentality and pre.sents life, wc may 
suspect, as he has long secretly seen it. It is a cruel, witty 
business, this incpiisition of Sam Smith upon the conscience 
of a dozen possible murderers ; and the grim light it flashes 
into irrelevant corners of a very shady set of characters is 
not the least Barric.sque ])arl of the proceeding. The .stage- 
craft is masterly — not only in its more obvious effects, 
such as the sudden i(*velation of the ])oliccinau in the 
lighted doorway, but in its cunning use of the Ihirteen-at- 
table device to break the circle and open u]> the " dead 
end " of the dinner‘i)arty to the audiirncc's view. " Who 
killed Smith junior } " is the author’s liddle ; but we may 
counter his with one more diflicult still — " How in the 
world, without dire bathos, does ho ho])e to solve it ? " 


L . G. S. 


THE YELLOW JACKET. At ll)i: Kingsway Theatre. 

" The Yellow Jacket " is a gr(*at test for an audieuce< 
When I was at the Kingsway lialf my pleasure in the 
beautiful .setting was .spoiled by the inane giggles of some 
of the audience who could not accet>t the mounted tables 
as a mountain, nor the boards from chair to chair as a 
bridge over a torrent, nor thti workmen’s lachler a.s the 
path to 1 leave II. It was not perhaps fair altogether to 
blame these giggh^rs. Some of the actors seemed to share 
their lack of iaith. ^Ir. Holman Clark w^as perfect as the 
Pro|Hfrty Man ; Mr. Tresahar was rotund and convincing 
as the Chorus. Mr. Biandon-Thomas as Wu Sin the Great „ 
and Mr. Kennedy as lai Pah Min were terrifying and 
ceremonial. Tn the second part, however, there was a 
falUng-of\ Mr. Novcllo was fidgety and over-modern ; 
and the rest of the cast was either listlc.ss or sophisticated, 
^except Miss Trevor as riinn Blo.ssom atui Mr. Cameron, 
who made an excellent Y'iu Suey Gong. The level of 
acting among the women was distinctly poor, and Miss 
Doris Lloyd's Chee Moo was, with Mi.ss Roy ter 's Sec Noi, ; 
the only pcrlonnance whicli seemed adequate to tb'ei . 
conventional beauty of the play. The play itself does 
perhaps, seem quite so beautiful as when it was first - 
produced. It is not beautifully written, which is a greait;, 
disadvantage, as an occasional banality in speech let 1# 
cold suspicion to the world of make-believe. Still, with 
audience of goodwill and a company a little more ]>ractisei^?| 
in the mood of the play, ** The Yellow Jacket " should 
one of the things most worth seeing in l^ondon for 
time to come. 

■ R. 

ANOTHER SHAKESPEARE INVfiNTIOH.^ 

After Miss Clemcnce Dane and Messrs. Rubinst^^ fillip' i 
Bax come Messrs. Norman A. Everson and Francis 
with with a collaboration entitled " Celia." Tbs 


* ** Celia/* By Norman Eversqn and S i StfiawliBffl l' 

38. 6 d, ’ (Selwyn A Blount.) 




PM* »y S. 0. ttttpt. 


who** new pier, “iThe Lovf Miteb," he* j«»t been prodnced ai the Siraiid Thealn. 


Mr. Arnold Bonnotf. 
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Shakespearean invention and speculation is running high at 
present, and our indefatigable commentators will have 
much to answer for before the sands of ascertained facts 
arc again left dry. In the present play, or dramatic 
poem,*’ the authors have contented themselves with pic- 
turing ShakesiHjare, unhappily married, and l)roken in 
spirit after the death of his son, iinding a new and last 
lease of his imagination in the ideal love of Celia, the yoiilli- 
fnl daughter of “ a kindly country knight. " Sir Hugh 
Merlin. In the quiet atmosphere of llie laiter s a])plc‘ 
orchards the poet's spirit is healed and the seed of “ 1 he 
I'cmpest " is sown. The scenes are laiil in the Mermaid 
Tavern, in a glade on Merlin's r‘siati‘. and in the I'ortiine 
Playhouse after the first ]u*i'forman<'c of the " 'I'empest. ' 
As to that performance I5en Jonson is made to say : 

“ Well, then. We’ve seen liis Tcmi ksi titit* apt, 

Tor he has been all tempi-si-lossetl himself. 

-Uacked with the cruel w.im's oI ioiel aiul woe 
For joy that’s lost, for lu)])«-s lh;ii can’t achieve. 

And yet, his sorouv’s done, .and in tins ]dav 
There's peace and siinshiiie wnn. and liearts at rest, 

And joy regained ' - 

while Shakespeare liimsclf is m.uh^ to s;i\ ; 

You Jiave seen my play, 

And ill that play yoirve s('en the vvriltrr <d it. 

For what l \'e said is true, fin Prosper », 

Aiul, as Piospero sang, oin revf'l’.'^ done. 

.My magic's now abjured — and all 1 seek 
Js peace — a little joy to round with sleep. 

Like Prospero. this day I break my stall 
.And drown luy book (jI spells full fathom five.” 

Both those i)iissa.g(,‘s, save for the skilful use of Sliake- 
spwirean phra.scs. might be vcrsc-paraphnises of Shakws 
spcarcan lectures at one or other of the universities. It '\> 
in the Epilogue, the scene of which is laid in TorTi, in the 
gattiwav of th(^ dead poet’s liouse at Bishopton, that the 
Ix^st and most original writing occurs. Sir Hugh and his 
daughter have lome to offer Ihcdr sympathy to Anne 
Shakespeare, and find her hard, a little shrewi.sh, but 
cherishing her dream of Shakespeare's love, a love whicli 
was there even when least apparent. Shakesjieare, on his 
dying bed, had told her of Celia : 

“ A simple chikl — laughlei lier Uuf 's nihe 
And happiness her food, liod can say why - 
I cannot — hut .she came to im- all smile.s. 

And in my heart 1 felt the sympathy 

Wc shared between us. just as wlien tlie tuav 

Is drawn arros.s viol, .md its mate 

Tuned to the same pilidi, echoes hack tin* cliord.” 

** But," Shakespeare is made to say :• 

Her pretty message hronght me back to you " - 

and so Anne proudly ])ossesses liim in death, while Celia, 
hopes for a share of him in Heaven. 

Although the construction of the play — for it is printcfl 
as a play — is amateurish in the extreme, and although the 
stage directions arc hasty and sketchy (" He feels that 
with her to ' back ' him he conid .scale the infinite " !) the 
handling of the blank verse is exbcmely promising, and wc 
should hear more of Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sand with, or both. 
We are always ready to wolcfuno new Beaumonts and 
Fletchers. 

WjLLiAM Kr.AN Skv.moitk. 


THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE." 

I'he axe i.s now in season : but Mr. Granville-Barker. 
returning to his jire-war assault on the commercial theatre, 
disdains so clumsy a weapon. In this he is doubly j ustified : 
first by the end he has in view, which is to construct, not 
to destroy ; secondly by the complexity of his antagonist, 
a hydra against whose, many bewildering heads the axe 
is useless. * 

• " Ihe Excmpliiry Theatre." By H. Granville-Barkcr. 

gs, net. fChatto & Windus.) 


It is this complexity in the art of the theatre that has 
l>een the undoing of so many reformers. They have wooed 
facile remedies here or tlierc, each in his own depart- 
ment-in play writing, in acting, in lighting, in economics, 
in stage-decoration (the latter most seductive of all !)• 
And the worst of it is that the more expert each one liappens 
to be in his own dej>artment, the more fatally will he .be 
tmnjMed to reform the theatre through that department 
alone. This is where .Mr. Granville- Barker scores ; himself 
tried and pro\'ed in the first rank, whether as author, actor 
or producer, lie is in no danger of letting the part obscure 
the whole. One might select him as the ideal “ director/’ 
the? reality of Craig’s vision, the inaster-bniin whence all 
the activities of the theatre originate ; in fact, many of us, 
when we first: read “ The Art of the 'riieatrc," must have 
fell that Granville- Barker was indeed the man, if any, 
wliom Oaig hail in mind. (iranville- Barker himself 

(this is the piquant, tantali.sing ]>nit of it) rejects Craig’s 
vision, objecting to it not only the inadequate supply of 
ideal directors, but his lonviction that in any case the 
directorshii) of the theatre is not a one man job; true, 
the dirfH;tor will he autocnitie —on pa.])<‘r : for without 
ihi? privilege of the casting vole* he cannot hope to do, 
anything at all, Ibit he will never forget that the 
art of the tlicatre is essentially co operative, and springs 
best from the clash of wits at a round-table of experts 
— these again no mere isolated specialists, but men with 
iMiongh all-round ti^chnical training to judge* their fellovv- 
exjKwts’ views. Hence grows this dream of the Exem- 
plary 'riieatre, the ideal r.oll(*ge-])layhonse where the 
theatre's art can be studied progrt^ssively in all its 
branches ; spi'cialisalion, in the last year of .studentship, 
crowning the whoh*. 

A practical enthusiast, Mr. Granville-Barkcr is at liis 
best when he gets down to the details. In liis earlier 
.sections his prose flags a little ; it is involved and tortuous 
sometimes, though never dull. But it gains humour and 
clarity a.s he goc.s on, lea\'ing abstract .social-philosopii\’ 
and beginning to discuss t he human relations lictween acbw 
and audience, lie constnnis stea.dily, with a keen sense 
of the psycliology of the jirosj.n^ctive student, seeking 
rather to build up his I'topia from the stage as it is than to 
waste iiiiK’ in demolition. Two prime needs stand out - 
the need for the all round education of tiie actor, and for 
the technical education of critic and audience. Not only 
the wide ]xnsonal experience of the author l)ut the whole 
history of acting is reviewed constructively, and the present 
system studied, not for the sake of the cheap hits that wit 
can register upon its frailties, but in sincere hope of bettering 
its successes and profiting by its mistakes. For the fine 
flower of Mr. Granville- Barker’s achievement is a most 
workmanlike sanity. No reader of Gilbert (Annan’s 

Mummery ’ will readily forget the scene w'here the 
idealist-hero flabbergasts his committee with the last item 
of hi.s estimate for the Art Theatre they hope to found : 

Food for the birds and fishes — £ 25 .” And in the awful 
pause which follows : ” . . . There must be beautiful birds 
flying in the outdoor theatre. Tn the courtyard there 
must be fishponds with rare fish. . . ." Criticism of The 
Exemplary 'Jlieatre may be summed up by pointing out 
that it contains no such poetic specifications. Too many 
idealists cause you to dream, sympathise, and smile a little 
sadly. Mr. Granville- Barker is different. Read him, and 
yon dream, sympathise -and hope. 

E. G. S. 

The Anniad Conference of the New Ideas in Education ** 
Group, which will be held this month at Stratford-on-Avon, 
during the Shakespeare i*'estival, is to discuas ** Drama and 
Education/’ Sir Henry Newbolt, as Vice-President, will 
give the inaugural address on April i8th, at the Memorial 
Lecture Hall, and on the same day Mr. John Masefield 
(with Mr. John Drinkw^ater in the Chair) is to lecture *^00 
•‘Plajrwriting," after which the Boar’s Hill Fla}reni Will 
perform Gilt^rt Murray’s translation of Iphigenia In 
Tauris." The conference continues ior a week. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF iESTHETICS. 

Jiy C. K. Ogden, I. A. Rictiakii.s and |amks Wood. 

7S. f)d. (Alien & Unwin.) 

SINCE CEZANNE. ByCi-iviiBEi t,. 7 s. (('huft<uV:VVindus) 
HISTORY OF ART. v.>i i , ' ,\iuMt-nt Art. ” 15y Elie 

Eauke. 2rs. (John J-anc.) 

I have known four-and-twiMiiy dofmers of hoanty -and 
all of them have failed. Six1(MMi definition.^ of the Insiulifnl 
are Riven in '* The Fonnda- 
tion.s of Tisthetics hy 
Mr. C. K. ORden, of 
CainbridRe, and Ids two 
■0 c) J 1 a 1 > o r a t o r s ( 1 . A . 

Richards and Janies 
sVooil) ; and by devoliiiR 
a few pages to eacli theory 
the authors are able, 
hnnly ye't courteously, to 
point out tile weak spot 
in each. The book is 
di'Cidedly nsefnl to those 
interested in (|uestions of 
esthi*li(s. It presents in 
a condensed form the 
Lpealrr j>art of accredit «.'d 
>opini«)n on tin* subject. 

Iront rolstt)\' tri |)r. 

Saiiiaya ii.i, from Signor 
< ro(.e to ('Ii\c Hell, and 
thoiiRh we are lt‘d to see 
that there is something 
to bo ^,aid for each ol the 
sai I ilieorie.s, we aie also 
•^'forced to tin' t om hision 
• hat not oin* is wholK’ 

Nitfsfying. In the end 
tve have to " sacU the 
J-ot." aiul we thank the 
a lit hors for a useful ])iecc 
of destructive crilnism 
that helps to elear the air. 

I'- very critic who takes 
liimself .st!iiousl\’ sooner 
t)r taler — generally sooner 

V»ersuades himself it is 
his duty to go in searcli 
of the AbsoluU*. He J rom The Foundations of iEsthctn 
wants to find one (piality [A Hen O'- ( 

or characteristic present 

in all that he holds to lie beautiful, to isolate it, analyse it, 
Old learn it by heart so that he may recognise it again 
^iHTTiediatcly. ()nce found it would be a touchstone, and 
never again would he be in doubt before any work of art. 
Mas, he finds that he is chasing a 
will-o'-the-wisp, and the sooner he 
abandons the pursuit llu? better for 
his ]XMce of mind, for llie admission 
of his defeat is the lieginning ol his 
wisdom. 

Works of art arc not precious to 
us for one quality or cliarac I eristic. 

"Inch they all have in comnion ; 
diere are a hundred different 
'pialities which any one of them 
uay have, and the possession of a 
ingle quality to a very high degree 
‘ ' enough to give this work a lasting 
‘•one. It is not the least common The Ci 

ieuominator that makes the master- 

l i-'ce. it is tlie highest multiple. R„,,„ced »ro.n block .n book 

‘o nce arise the controversies of «i » cuckoo hoUiinK in her i 
' ntidsta. A praises a certain <- Mo«iow wpio which. hjMj 



J roin The Foundations of iEsthctics 

{Allen C'- rmein). 


picture because it contains X, a quality he admires, to an 
c*xccpliona11y high degree ; li ignores X, a quality in which 
Ikj is not particularly inti'icsted, and condemns the same 
picture liecause V and Z, the c|uali1ies he specially prizes, 
arc not strongly in evidenee. 

Now most pcojile will admit that beauty in a picture 
may arise from more than one quality, but at different 
tilings there arc tendencies to regard the possession of one 

quality a.s the supreme 
ti.'st. it may be drawing, 

■ ;itmos])hcre,” colour, 
design or what not. 
Atmosphere was strongly 
in favour at the end of 
the nineteenth century, 
then colour was held to 
be the alJ-important thing, 
to-day it is the turn of 
design. Soim? few years 
;igo Mr. Clive Bell elfcc- 
lively chamj)ionod the* 
])ost-ini])ressionist school 
of painting l)y declaring 
that the all-imi)ortant 
thing in a work of art 
was " significant form.” 
Work.s of art, he said, are 
” objects that provoke a 
]K‘CMliar emotion,” that 
is to say an a?sthetie 
emotion, and significant 
form lie maintained to be 
the ” quality common and 
])eculiar to all the ob- 
ji*cts that }>rovokc this 
emotion.” This sounded 
tiromising. but when* uu 
besouglit Mr. Bell to tell 
us exactly what Signifi- 
cant h'orm was and how 
we might rtnognise it, he 
could do no more than 
define it as ” a*sthet.ically 
moving form.” This 
carries the matter very 
little further, as Mr. 
Lady with an Ermine. Ogden and his colleagues 

Uy Ur,br..flu.(M.la»rse. ..<.7 ,5,6). 

arguing in a circle. The 
(|ualitv common and peiailiar to all objects that jirovoke 
asthctic. emotion ]irovos to b(^- their jKUver of provoking 
tcsihelic emotion. Tliis is the result of luinling the Absolute. 


In his new Ixu 


Cuckoo. 

From The Cuckoo’s Secret 

Hy Kdi!Hr Clunce 
{Siilgwick <&* Jackson), 

Reduced from block In book of the only exia'it photograph 
ol M cuckoo holdInK In her beak the egg of the losttr-blrd 
(d Meadow f'lplt) wlilcli ahe removes iMsforc layiiiR her own 
in the nest. 


Since Ce/.a.mie, " Mr. Bell shows signs 
of abandoning the limit, though he 
restates the major premise of his 
argument : 

” ,\ work (if ;n l is an object btxiutiful. 
or siguificaiii, in it.self, nowise depen- 
dent for its value on the outside world, 
ciipiildc by itself of provoking iii us that 
emotion wliich we call icsthetic.” 

One might ask : ” Brov'oking in 

whom ? in anyone, or only in 
speciall\- sensitive and cultivatetl 
jXTsons ? ■■ But we let tlic question 
drop, unwilling to wander into 
tolstoyan arguments cj^icerning the 
universality of art, beflrase nobody 
really wishes tt^ dispute the agree- 
abhj and vague definition of 
works of art as objects that pro- 
voke jvsthclic emotion. Moreover, 
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Mr. Bell himself begins ,|||||||||||||||||||m^ 
to hedge (pa^ge 
he 

disbelieve in 
absolute beauty any more 
disbeheve in 

contrary 

gladly suppose that the pro- 
position — ^this object 
DC either beautiful or 

— IS 

Only, we 

^Really Mr. Bell 
be both Glcndower 
Hot^mr. 

spirits 
vasty deep 
express a 

viiether they conu 

It provokes the 
'' Why, can or so 
can any man 
my 

oonfebsion faith be 

relative 

in relative truth 
towards the 
his 

Bell adopts a 

IS riin 

in critics tu iiiaiu 

tain stoutly wt arc HHBBHHHBHilHIII 
apt to do that lahen \m Nattontl furtratt OntUry* 

call a work of ait ' good *y i*m$ry walker 

I we do not mean simply Jhrom Henry VI 
that we like it with passion {Coti stable), 

and conviction, but that it 

18 absolutely so, sf eing that the most sensitive people of one agt 
have ever extolled soiin thnii,s uhich the most suisitivi of 
another have cned doun ind h.nc tried down uhal othtis 
* have extolled cntii r m 1 h sure that ^\hat h< likes Inis 

absolute value *' 

Mr. Bell is perfutly nglit in regarding sinttrity to Ik 
the hall-mark of gooil ciituisni, and it is the entlaisidslit 
admiration he feels for Matissi Kcnoir, Dei am, Duncan 
Grant and other modem painttis that produces the most 
interesting and \aliiable studies in this book of tssays 
In one of bis essays Mr Bdl deplores the paucity of 
historical art entus, of nun vlio ,tiy to explain works of 
art by describing then so( lal and political circumstantes ' 
This IS the atilt udt taken by !M Elic ] aurc, who in his 
History of Ait ' sicks rtaJh to narrate the development 
of man as reveahd by his ait This metJiod .ipplicd to 
piohistonc, Kgvjitiaid ( ulin and Gieck Art in the first 
volnine, should be still nu>u 


I JCmg Hemy VI 

with a gntcioufliliSM^ a 
clemency, a generosity 
and a kmdly humatiljby 
that still makd an, 
incsistible appeal to the*' 
sympathies of manksuid. 

1 1 xorioub, other-worldly^' 
unworldly he was, incap- 
.ible of action or resent^ 
nicnt as feeble and’feck- 
less a king as ever sat 
upon the throne of Eng- 
land And yet this pious 
monarch who loved God 
.mcl the Church, who woie 
thi plainest of clothes, ^ 
who gave away all ho had,, 
who 1 of used to unsheathe 
lus swoid in battle, and 
who swore no more 
\chement oath than 
foisooth,” stands ro- 
\ ealed by the light of Ihc" 
latest icse*irch as \eiv 
much the same kind <»t 
])cisoii hall monk, hall 
fool in C hi 1 st, who won 
oui childish compassujii 
in Iht famous Shake 
speariMii trilogy Mis** 
Mabel J Christie, .who 
has just published in Ihr 
' Kings and Queens ol 
Hknry Vi 1 Jigland ” senes a inono- 
Utaph on this imha]>j>\ 
gnat grandson of Jolni 
of (laiint tells the story 

of his reign with a Inciditv lu impattialiU , and a reliasK 'J{ 
on onginal dix,uments lhal ire be^\ond all praise Itwlllll^ 
pity, howevti, that tin biogiaplui of the royMl studiWlfr 
who founded I Ion and Kings (olhgc ( ambndge, sJoiihl “ 
not wield a more dislingnishf d style* 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
WITH BIBLE IN HAND 

By iRWK (. jANNAWAy (»d {Sampson Low ) 

*' Although this handbook Ii.is ierci\ed a hearty welcome 
from the Bntish Museum aiithoiities wiites the authoi 
m his preface to the book, “ il has not been compiled foi 
Egyptologists or Assynologists, but for Bible-loving 
visitors to the Museum ” 'ilie books purpose is to giye 
a survey ^ of all tlu i \hibits on view at the British 

MusMim which confirm the 


fruitful when applu<l lo 
later periods As an eiudili 
arcbasdlogist as yecll as <in 
enthusiastic a d m u e i of 
advanced modern ait, ihis 
scholarly French vntci is 
exceptionally well quahtud 
for his gigantic task 

Frank Ruiii u 

henry VI. 

By MAUki 1* Chris I IK 
1 6 s ml (Constable) 

Through J^e rivalries ol 
the royal *iikes, the in- 
ternecine qiiamK of the 
barons, the plottu if of the 
Vorlqsts, and the revolts of 
the srentry^and the veomen. 



J 1 0m The British Museum « Cmbalmbrs at work 

with Bible in Hand ON A mummy. 

(Sampson Low) 


absolute .iccuracy of the Holy 
Scriptures Mr Janxiaway 
not only knows what is he 
wilting about, but he know 4 
how to write it in just the 
light, brec/y way to appeal 
to the average visitor to the 
Museum " Bntish Mnsouot 


diy! Not a bit of it''; Hif 
begins, '* and so you wffl say 
before* wc finish our vistt-*-!-!, 
that IS, if you are 
interested in God's d4|litlgi| 
with the Earth and 
m the past, presshtj^jJlM, 
future . " ibe bdiw ® 

lavishly illuttraied^ nK 

packed with mtsraftixig m 
formation from 
end. 
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By Brst Harte. 

3 s. 6d. each. 

(Chatto & Wind us.) 

A reissue of Bret Ilarte 
is something- to be grateful 
for, and it is to be hoped that 
Messrs. Chatto & Wind u s 
will soon follow these cheaj) 
odlitions of one of his novels 
and two of his collections 
of short stories with others. 
If Bret Harte was influencerl 
by Dickens on the one hand , 
he influenced Kipling on 
the other, and in the best 
of his tales he is not siir- 
jiassed either l)y his master 
or his disciple. In his study 
of Cressy he beats most of 
our very serious psycho- 
analytical novelists at their 
own gann*. she is as baffling 
and subtle a picture of the 
essentially feminine as anv 
of theirs; he handles (he 
question of sex cunningly, 
frankly, but with an art 
that is delicate and touched 
with a saving grace of 
humour. If you know his 
,j^hort stories there is no 
to urge you to read 
them^again ; if you do not, 
here is an opportunity of 
'making their acquaintance, 
and one you will be glad to 
have taken, if you take it. 





J 'yom Irish and other 
Memories. 

13v the Duke de Stacpoole, 
which Messrs. Phllpot arc 
publishing. 


THE OWL TAXI. 

By Hitchert Footnek. 7s. od. (Collins.) 

Gregory Parr was in the mood for adventure that evening 
when he met a taxi-driver at a little waterfront hotel in 
New York, 
llwasju.st 
iK'forc he 
w as t o 
^ a i 1 for 
England, . 

■iind he did 
not really 
want to 
leave 
A meric a. 
o r e B 
wanted 
work, and 
if was 
^ •'i y for 

Hickey 

Meech. 

■t)>e taxi- 
<lriver. to 

persuade 

him to 

abandon 

his trip 
and take 
on the taxi 

instead ^rom Masonic Legend and Traditions, 



fancied, like ptmg 

men—^t jycmld lie tortf to 
say why— -that 
cabby must 
romance. Possessor of 
cab, he drove here and them 
happily, till he saw taiat 
in.sidc he carried the corpcl^ 
of fi (lead man. How t<) 
got rid of it ? How to get , 
clear of the tragedy? It 
was a nasty problem, but 
enlighteumtmt came irf a 
series of remarkable happen- 
ings. He met, that same 
strange night, the girl who 
knew all about it — a young 
and dasliing maiden attired 
as a chauffeur. As we follow 
the amazing twists of the 
plot, we become pleasantly 
certain that we are in the 
hands of a first-class story- 
teller. This book is as go(^ 
as an Gppenheim. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 

By Anna Sewell. 

IS. 6d. (Jarrolds.) ^ 

A new edition of Miss 
Anna Sewell's famous book, 
‘Black Beauty,'*, has just 
been issued by Messrs. 
Jarrold, with a foreword 
in the shape of an appreci- 
Pius IX CARR ISO TO St. Peter's, ation and brief account of 
Christmas, isto. the life of the author from 

the pen of Mr. William 
J arrold . This foreword 
gives an increased interest 
to the book, helping us to realise the fineness of Miss Sewell's 
character, and to admire the pluck and perseverance with 
whicli she stuck to her work in spite of her suffer- 
ings, *' Ht?r own mind was always a storehouse of 
refreshment to herself," writes Mr. Jarrold ; and it is 

good to 
think of 
this com- 
pensation 
for ono 
who spent 
so m^any : 
years con- ' 
fined to a 
house and 
a sofa. 
That 
"Black 
Beauty " 
has taught ^ 
people to t 
under - 
stand and 
care for , 
horse s 
more than 
any book 
ever pub- 
lished is 
of course 

• ... ^ beyond. 

The Mosque of Omar, now stanoinq on the ,4 ^ » k 4 . . 
SITE OF King Solomon’s Temple. a o u o t , 

and now 


The Mosque of Omar, now stanoinq on the 
SITE OF Kino Solomon’s Temple. 
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ADVENTURES AND 
MISADVENTURES 
IN CANADA. 

Jiy “ Lofiy.*’ ()S. net. (li;ilo. Sons tV Daiiicisson.) 

riu* aiillior of x ivacioiis, clroll Adventures and 

Misiul ventures ” says li^id t wo reasons for poing to 
( iinada — ii girl and Kobert \V. Service. Doubtless more 
iliau one lusty youth of the fidiire will olTcr three — a girl, 
Robert \V. Service aixl “ LoHy.’ ( erlainly one cannot 
rea<l c»f his experic'uces in llir I'.ii West: without an itch to* 



that the X’itagi.ipli t'ompaiiy have lilined the slniy. Miss 
Sewell’s work will have iiiore far K^aehing results than ever. 
A liook like this makes a universal appeal, and it matters 
not whether the reader is cl girl, or boy, or grown-up man 
or woman ; the truth and sincerity of the tale grips and 
holds the imagination. Those who love liorses must ever 
Idess tlie name of Miss Sewell for llie wonderful work she 
has doiHvfor them. As Mr. W illiam Jarrold says, Her 
life-work for duiiil) creatures who cannot speak for them- 
selves will remain and spnnid her influence far and wide 
throughout the world. She indexed opened her mouth 
for the diiml-).’' This latest edition of " I Hack JJeauty 
is delightfully illustrated by IHamjiied. 


J'yywi Everybody’s Dog Book a Mixed Gathering 

Uy Mujt>r A. J. ) »ii\vsi)ii 


follow his example, and lo iiieri uiccess and tailnn with 
the .same cheery good huinoiii , I he same indomitable 
pluck tliat jM'rnuales Jiis l>ook though the fuimy 

side of things made a. ready a}>])i al to him, his way was not 
all easy going ; hard work and Jiaid knocks onl>' served lo 
longheii his determm.itioii to win Ihrough, and it’s tlie stuff 
you're made of that i.ounts in Canada. “ Lofty ” tells 
ins tale Jightiv, but his levit\ is not irresponsible; 

it has a. definite aim ; 
it suggests a solution 
to the vexed problem 
of overcrowded cities, 
and shows what a 
wide field of enter- 
prise the C o 1 o 11 i c s 
I)re.senl to the modern 
healtjiy young woman 
w' li o m , fro m a 
marriageable point of 
viiwv, the war has loft 
stranded. “Our 
British day of oppor- 
tunity is now," writes " 
the author, and urg^ 
his point with much 
sound sense and whofe- ; 
some logic, llie 
quaint illustration? 
liarmonise excellentljr 
with the merry spiriti 
in which the bools ; 
written. 



Adventures and Misadventives in Canada 
(Ba/r, Sam & Danielssan), 


" I IMAOINEO MVMLF WIWNO Jq tHB YMKOW 
WITH A QUN in BAOH HAND. 
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LLOYD 
GEORGE. 

H y Mr . 

Punch. With 

an Introduc- 
tion by W. 

A L G K R N O N 

LOCKKK. 3s. 

(Cassell.) 

Mr. Lloyd 
George was 
first carica- 
tured in Pitnch 
in 1900, in a 
small sketch 
wliich shows 
him facing the 
dragon, Joseph 
Ch.iinherlain ; 

;i im 1 in t ht' 

])i(:tnre, h e r v 
reproduced, lie 
IS a. slim young 
luun w i 1 h a 
neat Mack 
inonstacho and 
t rim dark hair, 

VI vy much 
unlike hiiu-scli 
as we know 
luni tami- 
liaiJy to-da>'. 

He did not 
reach tli<‘ <lig- 
n:tv of a full- 
’■age earU>oii. 
as Mr, J.oeker 
tells ns, until 
iTjoo, 1)111 in 
anolluT threi- 
v'Virs he was 
a].[V‘aTing as a 
ion- most (ignit* 

'll the large 
cartoons with 
s 1 g n i 1 i c a n t 
f r e q u e n c y . 

N on may rea^l 
the s t o r > of 
his hr il 1 i a 11 1 
career in Mr. 

Locker's ain])le 
and interesting 

Introduction, ami sec it illustrated in ilie two hundred 
cartoon.s from Pitrioh tliat are rejirodiiced in these pages 
Hie energetic alertne.ss, the huoyaiit confnleiice, the 
twinkling, whimsical humour of the man is not always 
successfully captured in Kaven Hill’s 
drawings; I'raiik Keynolds, E. T. 
heed, and Townsend do not exactly hit 
«>lf his characteristic looks and ges- 
' »res, i)u( Bernard Partridge gets him 
l>erfcHTly in all circuni.stances. Never- 
du'les.s, all the draM'ings hit off the 
vanoiivi pinises in the 'I Tenner’s de- 
' elopnu'ni with a deliglitfully shrewd 
and satirieal humour, and to study his 
•nograpliy in this succession of pictures 
a fascinating way of reading not 
nnly without tears but with laughter. 



I toni Lloyd George, 
By Mr. Punch 
[Cassell). 


St. {Mi/'fih 


Tlu tin- Iasi and ihi: 

into this country 
revolution, 
real name is 


^v li o lead 
mo not onous 
lives in the 
hope that they 
may ex jKTicncc 
at second hand 
the d e lights 
and dangers of 
adventure'’ 
was certainly 
a good idea, 
as every other 
r e a cl c r will 
probably count 
the hook as 
dedicated to 
himself. Of 
ailvcnlurc and 
danger a n d 
thrills ihert^ is 
n o 1 a c k i n 
"The Secret 
.Ad V er sar v," 
and if our 
credulity is un- 
duly strained 
at times, what 
doe.s it matter 
so long as we 
.uc " taken out 
of ourselves” ? 
rhe plot is 
intricate and 
1 in ]) r o b a ble, 
l)iit the story 
is wx'll told ill 
an easy, viva- 
cious style, 
\v h i c li is 
111 a i n t a i n e d 
throng hout. 
T h e s e c r e t 
society wliich 
the Jiero ;i.nd 
heroine of this 
story set out 
to expose is a 
most uncon- 
vincing alliiir. 
This is the sort 
of thing it is: 

■ ' B o 1 s h c V ist 
gold is pouring 
for tin- specific jHirpose of procuring a 
And there is a certain man, a man whose 
unknown to ns. wlio is working in the dark 


For this relief much thanks. 


of ihein." 


for his own ends, 


JHE SECRET 

adversary. 

% Agatha Christib. 7.S. 6 d. 
(Bodlcy Head,} 

lo dedicate this story to " all those 



Prom Little Plays of St. Francis, 

By i..anronce HuiiHinan 

{Sidgwick S* Jackson), 

13 one-act plays dealinu with the life and leaeiid 01 
St. Francia, with a preface by H. Granvllle-Barker. 
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T he .Bolshe\’ists are behind the labour 

nnrest but this man is behind the 

liohhevists. Who is lie ? We do 
not know. He is always spoken of 
by th(^ nnassiiming title of * Mr. 
Brown.' But one thing is certain : 
he is tile master criminal of this age. 
He controls a marvellous organisa- 
tion. Most of the peace propaganda 
during the war was originated and 
linaiiced by him. His spies are 
everywhere.” Once we can resign 
ourselve*^ to this affront to our 
intelligence we can settle down and 
begin lo enjoy the adventures of 
rommy and Tuppence as they track 
down this master criminal of the age. 
It is a lively, good-humoured, sensa- 
tional yarn, packed with dramatic 
incidents. 
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THE GREEN MOTR 

By G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott. 7s. 6d. net. (John 

Murray.) 

T^dy Scott and her husband here #;ive us a novel that 
is in some sort a sequel to the " Two- Stringed I-uldlt*,' as 
its head villain is also the villain protagonist of the otluu* 
book. Tom Marjoram is now sliown to us in love with 
Darya Molineux, a bcaiitifui English girl with a past, 
who dresses Burmese 
fashion and rather 
e s c hews the while 
society of M6ttama. 

Now it is at once to 
be said that the local 
colour, is excellently 
conveyed, never out of 
key, always presen t 
with the right tone 
and eitiphasis, and that 
this is the only real 
of the book. 

^rjoram is not mueh 
\df a person, indeed he 
will soon be a bon* if, 
as seems not unliktdy, 
he was Jsaved in this 
tale to figure in 
succeeding stories. 

Darya herself has son it' 
little interest, but 
makes no great blend 
with Marjoram and 
with the strong, silent 
Thomthwaito who wins 
her from Marjoram. 

Kidnappings and 
rescues are not ver> 
convincing, and there 
is hardly a genuine 
thrill in a book that 
as built up of thrills as 
a wall might be built | 
of bricks. Probably 
the very best of the 
whole book is the early 
part describing the 
pagoda and the lovely 
evening scene, Darya’s 
accident and her night 
in the temple with the 
Buddhist abbot who is 
really an Irish rt^bcl 
working out, expiation 
for wrong done among 
hi.s fellow Irish con- 
spirators . . . fantas- 
tic, if you like, but 
still made acceptable. The Chronicles of RodriguM, 

IWIrhaf nf of the Diinnany, which Mesars. 

Most Ot tne resr 01 Uic nre pubUslilni ihiB month. 

book plods in well' llliKlrdK fl by Shlnry H. Slme. 

worn ruts, and indeed 

the story moves nearly into the category of a daily serial. 
Lady Scoti has done better than this, and will do better 
again, especially if she i."* careful to avoid the loose- writing 
that is too often visible in " The Gn'cn Moth. ' 


NORTHERNMOST AUSTRALIA. 

By U. boo AN Jack. Two vols. iSiiupkin. Alarshall.) 

. These two handsome volumes give a mo.st valuable 
account of all the expeditions that have touched or 
penetrated the Cape 'jfork Peninsula — that great north- 
ward thrusting tongue of Australia that ends on Torres 
Strait and fronts New Guinea. It is a long record, beginning 
the all century, with Magellan, Quiros and 



Torres, the Dutch voyage of the little Duyfhm of sixty tods 
in I (>05 -6, other Dutch expeditions of the seventeenth 
century, including that of Tasman in 1644. 
eighteenth century there was of course our own Captain 
( ook. Bligh of the liounty, and in 1801 our great Matthew 
Idinders, w'hosc work in exploring, surveying and ascertain* 
ing true geographical fai'ts about Austndia was unsurpassed. 
It is interesting, by the w^av. to realise that in 1803 Flinders 

set sail from Sydney 
lor England in the 
( umherland, a schooner 
of no more than 
1 w e n t y - n i n e tons 
burthen, so that the 
feats o J the Eliza* 
belhan sailors were 
nothing extraordinary 
even in the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Jack 
ilescribes also the land 
\ p 1 o r a 1 i o n s .of 
i.eichardi, Burke and 
Wills, Kennedy. Car- 
ron. the Jardines, and 
many others, including 
his own in j87€>-8o. 
All are given with 
extreme accuracy and 
wealth of detail. The 
country is a curious 
one. and its destinies 
in Mr jack's opinion 
hav^e a strange outlook. 
Kich in minerals and 
even agriculturally not 
ini possi blc, t he problem 
IS of the population 
that can support its 
climate. Mr. jack hOs 
done a piece of sound 
and enduring work, 
and a }>crmanenl book 
of reference is the 
n'sult. 


OF 

GARDENS 
EAST AND 
WEST. 

By K. C. Ryvxs 
(Cassandra). 

3s. od. net. (Melrose). 

“ A garden without 
a hedge is like a fair 
ROORIOUKZ Trinidad Fsrnandez woman without dis- 
CONCCPCION HknRIQUB MaRIA. .. ^ ^ k 

Lord of Argubnto and Duke i^ays the 

OF Shadow Valley. author of these 

delightful essays on 
gardens and things pt^rtaining to gardens. Written in the 
East, and full of memories of the West, her reflections are, ^ 
in the main, tinged with a longing no garden of the East 
can fulfil. Her happy, gossipy manner of writing gives 
the impression that each essay is a letter from a friend far . 
away, and will leave most readers w’ith a fuller appreciation,; 
of the blessings oi a garden, and those who have no gardon 
with a fervent desire to get one. It must not be imagiail^ 7 
that it is in any sense a book on gardening— it doesn't tell^ 
you how to plant or prune ; no, it is just a collection bit 
random thoughts, thoughts fragrant with roses add lilac/ 
bloom and slock, reminiscent of paved paths, shady lawntj^ 
sundials and yew hedges -a book to take up at odd minutO^] 
sure of finding in its pages a sense of tranquiUity, sudd Mr 
one may find in a garden at the close of a summer 
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•QUBBN 
ELIZABETH’S 
MAIDS OF 
HONOUR. 

ByViOLKT V ^\lIsc)\ 

15s (Tht» 

Head) 

\f 1 b s Wilson has 
ill an died a mass ol 
material with a dclt 
« ompetent tone h She* is 
out to make liisfroi> 
definitely in teres tin^; and 
ainiisin#^ for till ot us 
and slie has siini‘eded 
Kven the little l.i(l\ fioiii 
the siibuibs, who woiihl 
shudder at tlu kUm <»! 
reading anything but .i 
hpht novel, will imd 
much to tak( hoi intenst 
in this vivid, most human 
re( ord ol a straiigi (}uetn 
an<l hei attend.ints \\ < 
licgin, almost .is soimi .is 
the bcK)k opc ns with tlu 
story of Lad\ ( atliLimt 
<»rfy and tlu I .11 1 oi 
Ilertfoid liu\ h.ul no 
hope of obt lining tlu 

< onsent of tlu jt ilou 

< hif en to tlu 11 union 
Lady (‘atheinu i(Mgnf<l 
toothatlu wlun tlu 
Oueen went to J Ith.im 
lor a few da\s lumting 
and stole awa\ to tlu 
liouse of the biukgiooin 
1 ross the j)ebblt stn v\n 
beach (onnecting Whiti- 
lu'll and W I stininsii r 
'I he harl had got tlu inig, ind li<ul ])io\uUil it iieshnunts , 

but he had tjinic o\crlooked tlu iai t that t\tn foi the 
most secici widding .1 thTg>ni«in ot one dt nonnn.itum t»i 
another is an .ilIu.iI netessitv" \\ lu 11 ninth l.ilii tlu 
<2ueen h.ul (o be told, liei anger knew nti bounds ‘ to 

the Tower shall J .id\ t.itheiiiu go that \ei\ altiinooii " 

Tliroughout lliest ihajiters tlie tluiiatltt of I h/ ibcth 
shines out m the blind ol strength and \anitv J >r( idful 
to read of the exh.iusting piLpaialuuis iu(.«'s.it\ ii 
E 1 V e r t h a m 
■when the 
tjuccn taiiii 
visiting The 

< ooks set to 
'' o 1 k o n 
"uakes. adders, 

Mpeis, flogs, 
to ids, and all 
Kinds ol worms 
in sugirwork . 

I hinds rcsemb- 
hng cl ship and 
birt and sniul 
lidd to bo set 
in Iht ponds 
Jn pippaiation 
foi a watei 
PAgCdnt (the 
bnail was made 

privet!). 

Elizabeth was* 
met by six 
virgins, who 
preceded] Jher 


strewing flowers before 
her horse, and singing 
of her beauty. The 
anxious' Countess 
“ most humbly on her 
knees welcomed her 
highness,** who bade her 
rise up, and kissed 
her. ** using manie com- 
fortable and princely 
siieechcs.*’ Ocean upon 
ocean of fulsome flattery 
iipiieiir to have been 
swailow'cd gratefully by 
a complacent sovereign. 

Maids of Honour came, 
and Maids of Honour 
left, to become wives, 
mothers, and eventually 
grandmothers, but 
throiigli all the changes 
k 1 i z a b e t h remained 
resolutely the same, 
imagining herself young 
and immortal, ordering 
all mirrors to be 
destroyed. Her love for 
Essex, in all its sad 
futility, is sketched here, 
and wc have a graphic 
extract from the pen of 
Harrington. describing 
the manner in which 
Elizabeth received the 
new's of the riot led by 
the TCarl. ** She walks 
much in her privy 
chamlier, and stamps 
with her feet at ^1 
news, and thrusts her 
rusty sw'ord at times into 
the Arras in great rage.*% 
Miss Wilson has been fortunate enough to secure for 
illustration photographs from paintings of the Maids of 
Honour, by permission of their owuiers, who are in many 
cases descendants of those ladies. They enhance the 
vahu‘ of a blight and skilful bit of work. C. M. 

RIVIERA TOWNS. 

J3y Hr.RitKKT Aoams (Itbiions. (Willi illustrations by 
V.KSTKU ( iivOKc.ic Hounuv. ihs. ( 1 1 utclviiison.) 

\\* e were 
assured that 
this book w'as 
c li a r in i n g 
directly wc set 
eyes on the 
delicate sketch 
of ' the hill ot 
(' agues we 
could rave 
about,'* on 
the cover; 
surrounded by 
a border of 
gold. Dr. 
(bbbons here 
sets forth his 
impression of 
an exhaustive 
trip through 
the Riviera. 
He was for- 
tunate enough 
to be accom- 
panied by an 
e X cel lent 



h'roiu Queen Elizabeth's Elizabeth Throckmorton. 

Maids of Honour 

{Johv Linu). 



From The Bridge From Colour Dsbiqn for Wrapper 

A novel by Merjerle L. C. Plckthailli which Messrs. Hodder St Stoughton are publishing. 
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artist. Tilo two tlircadccl their 
way through the high narrow 
streets with observant eyes. 
We who write have been Jong 
exiled from the liappy land ; 
but its sunny atmosphere is 
conveyed admirably in tlu*se 
pages, wliich are mitlcjii in 
holiday mood. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters ; 
liegiiining with (Irasse. and 
ending with TJieoule. Wnler 
and painter were inclined t'* 
enthuse about St. Panl-dii-Vai . 
Stopping in a line fern-grown 
corner of tumbled Jiouse.s, iliey 
spoke to an iiihaliitant. “ \N e 
want to take away with ns.' 

I said, “a tangible ineninrv <>1 
tliis beautiful, tJiis jiictiirestjue, 
this verdant court, in wliii h 
you live/* “If ]'(•// Innl t«» hve 
iierc,” she annuniued simply. 

“ you’d want to aww.y and 
forget it.” “ All.” commented 
the artist after the woman li.nl 
carried her Iira/Jer indoor.'^. 

" that woman must Jiave a 
great vdew of the sea ami the 
mountains. Is she going i<» 
watch the sunset ? Vo ; slie 
is going to mak(? sou]i tor hei 
man in a dark hole of a room, 
and feel sorry for herself b(?(:anse 
she doesn’t live in Paris, wdu ie 
she could go !<) tlie movies 
every night ! ” One of t he 
streets out of N’c’uce is 
the subject of the prettiest 
of sketches ■” tlowii the 
broad road of rod sliale, 
past meadows thick wiUi 
violets.” 1 * r. (. I i li li on s 
found Nice full of bright’ 
ness and full of tragedy 
also. At Cannes he ex- 
perienced a happy .senst? 
of space amongst the 
gardens. He knows that 
at dear Mentone the sun 
veils and unveils itself 
more often and more- 
quickly and more unex- 
pectedly than at any othcr 
Riviera place. But why 
did he not mention the 
brilliant, the unforgettable 
scarlet buoys, which float 
on the blue harbour of 
Villefranche ? 

THE CARPENTER 

and his 

KINGDOM. 

By Alexander Ikvink. 

/s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Several years ago Dr. 
Irvine won an instant and 
sure success with his 
pictures of Irish life woven 
into the story of ^lis own 
cliildhood in Antr’irf. It 
was to be expected that 
he would bring to the 



J'rom The Profiteers 
Uv I'i. l*hillipH Oppt'nfuMrii 
{ihuldt r & Stou^htoti). 


From Colour Design 
FOR Wrapper. 



From The Restless Sex 

By Robert W. rhambers 


‘ My Littli Steve,- me whispered. 


Published by Meaera. Appleton ; now appearing with Iffest luocesa on the films in 
America and shortly to be protltined In this country. 


simly of the life of Jesus hi.s 
own very definite point of view, 
and arrange and interpret the* 
fa.( Is from an ultra-democratic 
standpoint. E s c h e w i n g all 
attempts at c li r o n o 1 o g i cVl 
arrangement, he has brought 
jogctJiei a couple of] hundred 
lamcos and rtchings of Gospel 
s f (» r i e s and iriddents, and 
rniigliK groujH'd them into- 
s( \ cjili'en chapters. TJiroughoiit 
(hr tiuok we feel the throb and 
iirgt; of ;i man who has su tiered 
.iml lileil. and thence springs 
holh tlie .streiigllt and the 
weakness of his work. He 
knows ami loves the poor .so 
well that he cannot be just to 
one whe» lacks this liall-mark. 
lb' lears liis way through to 
what he calls the naked facts,, 
lorgeifiil that the wr.appings 
lie thus .SI ornfully discarils 
.1.1 just .IS much facts of our 
poor liunian nature. W'htMi 
ludustriousK working out a 
the<»logv of his own he cannot 
wilhliold Ins gibes and gin ling 
.it tlicologians in general. Noi- 
ls this a gibe in ret urn. but 
iiist a reinindt r that thost* who 
patiently .s(‘ek to uiKleistaml 
what the (iospel arc. (O-, 

wi.>rkers with thost* win.* s<.’ek 
t«» bring its triiih and power 
to bear directly on the 
life of tlieir day. There 
are only too many occasions 
in thi;. volume when- his. 

\) a s s i 0 II a t e hatre<l of 
hninbng leail him into 
unadulterated bad temper, 
and John the B a p 1 1 s t 
<leg(’i urates into a pagan 
son of Boanerges anxious 
to start a fire. But - tliere 
is reason for his thuiider- 
ings often wlieu there is^ 
little reason in them. 


WITH THE 
CORNWALL 
TERRITORIALS 
ON THE 

WESTERN FRONT. 

By Iv C. Matthews, 

ii 'ainbridgc : Spalding.) 

Compiled from official 
rt'cords and other sources, 
o 11 e of those ‘ ' o t h e r 
sonrecs ” being evidently 
f-ientenant Matthews’s own 
exiieriences, this volume is- 
one of those histories of 
certain units which, i)laced 
together, help to give an 
accurate impression of the 
larger operations of tho 
w'hole army. It gives tho 
movements of the 5th Bat- 
talion Duke of Cornwall'^ 
Light Infantry during the 
war, clearly and vividly^/ 
with many a personal 
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THE FLAMING FOREST. 

By James Oliver Curwood. 7s. 6d. 

(H odder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Curwuod has realised the great IruMi tliat; ovory 
mickle makes a nnickle ; he has a cunning knack of com- 
mencing his story in a perfectly ordinary way and gradually 
luring yon into such a pleasant condition of mind that, 
starting with the solid fact that two and two make four, 
you are ])resently prepared to take your oath that wlien hv 
says they make five he is quite right. Sergeant ( arrigan 
is such a huma.ii, reasonable memhei of the K'oyal Vorth 
West Mounted Police that wIkmi. li;df-wa.v throjigh (h(‘ 



From The Flaming Forest From Colour Design 

hv J.imns <)Mv'-r Curwood FOR WRAPPER. 

[llmldet Stoughton). 


hook, lie suddenly knocks out, one after the otlicr, two 
'■iioinuuis men of incredihle strength, with a do/eii masteiiy 
blows, and goes off without a mark, you ac c.ept the state- 
nient cheerfully ami read on in the hojie that he will 
l>reseiitly bite a buffalo to death or remove a mountain 
with tlie blade of his penknife, riiere is such a delightful 
atmosjihere about " The LTarniiig Forest " that you sur- 
Jcndcr yourself happily to its charm. Mr. Curwood's 
descriptive writing is v^ery fine and liis drawing of his 
< iiaractcrs is careful. I’crhaps he stride lies the siring of 
his bow, but not to breaking point, and after all, men — 
duel women- -never know of wliat they are cajiable until 
tliev ;irc put to the test. 1 confess to sonietliing of a. 
- hex k at finding a piano and cedarwood panelling in the 
' •iliin of a boat on a Northern river, but why not ? Also 
die e.\i client choice of worils of one or two of the characters 
"‘iirprisc;,! me at times. Hut I have not been to the far 
North-West and Mr. Curwood has. In any case 1 confess 
to a very pleasant hour or two .spicnt in following the 
adventures of Sergeant Carrigan, and 1 hope that should I 
ever visit that far country he and his good friends will 
kindly entreat me and feed me on moose-steak and other 
"«od things that make the mouth water to think on. But 
1 will not put on the gloves with the Sergeant — even in 
fun I 



J'rom Sandi, the King Maker The Carrier 

Uy Ecigrtr WuHhci..- PiGEON. 

{Ward, Lock). 


THE HOUSE ON THE BOGS. 

Kati!.\kinf, Tvnan, ‘/s (Wanl, T.ock.) 

Mi^s I'y nan’s versatility is amazing. Her last story i?> 
fresh and ii.s entertaining as iinylliing she has ever done. 



From The Secret of the Sword A Critioal Moment. 

By Draycoti M. Dell 

In Jarrolds* New Warwick Reward aeries 

One of ihc illustrations by Albert Morrow. 
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; and has an air of ghostlinens and mystery about it which 
helps it on its way. It deals with a lovely actress who, 
brokenhearted by her lover’s desertion, retires U) a house 
•on the bogs, in Ireland. Of course, Mis.s Tynan is wise in 
keeping to her native land, known and nnderstootl so well. 
Miss Hamilton gradually slii)s under the infliiencr of her 
two unscrupulous French servants, and when Doreen, 
the young girl heroine of the book, returns from her con- 
vent school, and seeks out her fritnid, she is horrified to 
find Miss Hamilton neglected and half cra/y ; starved 
and subdued. Doreen works wonders, aided by her 
delightful lover, Kit J,avei\. The romaiue of these two 
youngsters is delicately and prettily told, and all ends in 
sunshine. The tale is im pretentions enough, but it is 
gracefully WTitteri, and liokls the attention from beginning 
to end. Not such an easy thing to aecoiniiUsh nowadays 
VKheh readers are erilieal ! ^^’e welioim' this pleasant 

novel. 

ODDLY ENOUGH. 

By John Kiissicii. 7s. od. 'idani Richards.) 

A collection of short, stories and sketches, lively, sane 
and humorous. VVe hope Mr. Rc.s.sicli w'iil set to w'ork on 
complete novt!l, if he lias not done so already. He has 
a quick, penetrating vision, and his comments are- oc- 
d^ionally astonishingly good. One of the best impres- 
sions in the book is that entitled, “ The Medical Jk)ard/‘ 
which de.scribcs the wait of the wounded in the War Oflice 
lor the Medical Hoard, which was to deiddo “ liow small 
a pension could decently be given." It was of cour.se a 
tremendous wait. “ With our fundaments over a hot 
pipe, and our heads in a draught, all through ^the long 



From The Home Life Swinburne Swinburni 

By Mr» VViitth-Dunton AOS OP FOUR. 

(Philpot). 

' i Revlawed In this Number. 



From Gambetta Qambbtta. 

By Harold StauDird 
{Methuen). 

Reviewed in this* NuidLki. 

forenoon we sat in that draughty corridor. ..." And; 
on to the aflernoon, till a special moment arrived. "JK? 
stir arose, and the click t)f typcwriteis died away. Th6 
noise of the opening and shutting of many doors was 
heard far and near. , . . The din increased. Boy 
Scouts and brown-smocked girls dashed about with 
trays ancl kettle.s. It was tea time in the War 
Office ! " t*ri the whole Mr. Res.sich’s war talcs are 
better than the rest, but the cut in* book is extremely 
bright and leadabli'. and his reiulering of broad Scotch’ 
is excellent. 

LADY AGATHA. 

H) HrMKicr C iiAst 7s od 

(Loiigni ins 

Miss ( htisi li.is luadL a wide i iiele ol Ineiida through 
Jier engaging and jiitmiatc volumes on Dartmoor She 
thus ciddiessis a set of indulgent icadets m "Lady 
Agatha ' Slu has written them a confidential intro* 
due ton letter about the story, desi nbing how it came 
to be published in the Daily (graphic, dwelling on the 
sympathetic pleasure shown over it by her house- 
hold — the lalv Secretary, the Rainbow Maker, the 
Blueiatkcl, and the Soldier Man It will appeal 
pniioipally to sdioolgirls Lady Agatha herself is 
ail impossibly sweet middle-aged woman, who la' 
anxious that the young eail and the Lady Alya 
should marry It is detreed in a will that, in ordei^ 
to inhenl propcitv, these two must wed Of coiuw* 
the proud young girl is up in arms The matclb* ' 
maker contrives a plan She persijades Alys to pretehA 
to be some one else, she gets the carl to be 
merely as " I icutenant 'frewithen " She throws thfn, 
two together, they fall in love, unconscious that thd]^ 
are doing just the right thing, and Lady Agatw 
watches the declaration of affection through a slit 
a curtain. This has a very tired ring about it. 


CiiliVSING AND RACING. 

By Harding Cox. 12s. 6 d. (The Bodley Head.) 

delightfully cheery ; and written in a boyish, hearty 
way that makes it excellent reading. Lord Lonsdale, in 
a short Foreword, says — '* 1 am sure yonr rcrninisccnces 
will be most interesting, for nobody has a greater ex- 
perience in all the sports of the world than you luive, and 
whether you are the champion of the lot or not is to my 
mind a very small point. It is the interest jieople lakt*. 
and their insight into the various branches that cmint.” 
The whole volume tingles with enthusiasm : the author 
confasses that he has “ strong yearnings ” towards angling.- 
rowing, acting, coursing, dog breeding and exhibiting, 
musical composition, hunting, billiards, and the mon* 
e.sscntially sporting forms of shooting. He has a host of 
stories to tell,- one of the best .anecdotes of all being tliat 

in whicli lie ret omits 
the history of a bet. 
Me was dared by a 
guest at liis bouse 
(after lu‘ liad boasletl 
vaingiorioiisly of tile 
love bis lifuiiuls l»ore 
him) “ to go down 
to the kennels at 
that nmnient. boiled 
shill, dinner lat ket 
and all, walk right 
into the dornntorv 
dejiartment. and sit 
(hnvn tor ten minutes 
among the docih' 
bean til's without 
uttering a word.” 

1 le dill it. ” I Uossoin. 
wliose lo\ f fo|- me 
was as lliat i>f a 
falict for h(*r K’onieo,” recognised him ; and all was safe. 
We have no spaet? to dtrscribt? the book in further tieiail ; 
lint it is one of the liveliest and most attractive ot its hind. 

liest adjective for it is ” genial " 

LAST DAYS IN NEW GUINEA. 

Being further experiences of a New Guinea 

Resident Magistrate. 

By Cai’tain C. A. \V. !Munckton. l-MLtJ.S., F.K .\ I. 

18s. net. (John Lane.) 

Captain Monckton’s latest book on New (iuinea is ,i.s 
amusing and as instructive as his earlier one. It is not 
only a record of travel and of exploration in a coniiiaratively 
unknown land, a collection of newr tabus and sorceries ready 
for incorporation in “ The Golden Kougb," but the revela- 
tion of a very intere.sting character, a idiarat ter in which 
humanity and strong common sense blend ijuite happilv 
with a .stark sincerity and a lively .sense of humour. A 
land in which tiativcs tired of life run amok in ortler to be 
killed, in which sorcerers indignantly refuse to plead ” not 
guilty ” to charges of altering the course of the moon, and 
iu which the name of the big white man is never pronounced 
though his hair clippings are stolen for use in magical 
imrpose.s, obviously requires as re.sidenl magistrate a man 
who acts honestly aiyl walks warily. And Captain Monck- 
ton seems to be such a person ; for he was so much loved 
ii-nd respected by the New Guinea people that he was 
adopted by them as a fellow clansman. His description 
‘Jf the Binander tribe as ** a people who. though lienrc, 
warlike cannibals, are also honest, truthful and moral to 
the la.st degree," is a good example of the Captain’s excur- 
sions into gentle irony ; while his pen-portrait of his 
intimate friend and best man, who, " despite his untarnished 
honour and strict integrity, had such a haunting fear that 
ho might lean towards his friends that he always decided 
against them on principle and usually decided wrongly,” 



Pkoinhy Major Harding Cox. 

/■ .'iidf# 6- Fry, 

Author of'Cltasin^; .rrul Kaciii)* " 

{John Lane). 
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CASSELL’S 

RECENT BOOKS 


MR. PUNCH’S 
HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 

By CHARLES L. CRAVES 

“ No lihiiirv. piihlii-. m ptivalt', tail afloivl to hr without tliLs 

woik, ” savs 1 he ijrapkic : it Rives, the Daily Telef’raph Tem.irks, 
•* ii rriiiarkahlr tirst hiirul picliin* ol l-liiglish ix>litir.iil iiiirl social life.” 
If'///.' about 500 Cartoons and Dru.nnps. 

Fomr Volumes. The Set. Three Guineas net 

LLOYD GEORGE 
By Mr. Punch 

“ TIu h- will never hr a brttrr hioRiaiihv «»f I .fl. than lhi?i witty 
rinriii.-i. in whii h hr ir. -sii deverlv inadr tn fealurr himself.’’ 

Morning Pu'il. “ model n| riumI iialuvrrl banter such as ' 

no other tiiiiiilrv in the worl.l miilil inoilni i-.” I^raphic. net 
M’ilh about J1.MJ Drau'iiif^s. 

EDMUND GOSSE / 


ASPECTS & IMPRESSIONS 

In these delip.litfnl papers the J-nRli>h S.iintr Henvo i-; at his 
best. The ranj'r. of subjects is wide, .md inrliides Ciei>r|[>e libot, 
Ifeiirv James, Swinbinne. “ bn-\vlu»n ’* Ihiller, iriticisms of 
the literature of France, etc. A book of Rrcat charm and 
literary vahn-. 


716 

act 


E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON 

THE EVE OF THE WIFT 

A IwHtk ivicked with dainiv philosophx' woven into a scries 
of w'okI pieturcs, wiitleit in the Immaii .ind humorous vein T/fi 
which will brink enjoyiin>nl to crtnntiess n-adev-s. It is a * 
b(H<k that is ” ditfemit.^’ coiit.iiniiiR “::iai'ctnl, thoukhtful and net 
whimsical” sketche'^. —Truth 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

EUGENICS & OTHER EVILS 

A Itook of tlevast.itiiik wit and ;i Iciocions humour,” says 

the Daily S,'u ’* A brilliant lileraiy onslaught." Daily A/, 

ChronnIf. It is. sa>s tlie W'rekly Dtspatih, “ full of cliaruc ' 

teiistic ej»i|;riims ;iini p.tiadoxi->..*' (i. U. S. in the Nation : net 

•Tiiless I te.ir myself aw.iv from thi> book 1 shall never stop.” 

H. M. TOMLINSON 

WAITING FOR DAVLIOHT 

These charmiiiK skidches, thoiiRh tiaversed by the red thread 
of war, are a ndfex of the mind of those t nitiiied I'liRlishmen 7IS 
wh«i, while heiuR in the war but not tem|MimiinilaIlv of it, ' 
turned to \a1iire. Literature, ainl .Krl. The author writes fr*Mn net 

a lull miiKl, .md with the jx-n ol an artist. 

THE SOUL OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA 

A OenenI Account of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition 

By the REV. JOHN ROSCOE 

{Leader ot the Expedition) 

of tht* utmost value not only to anthro]KdoRists . . . hut 25 /« 
also to those who an* n^sixiiisible tew the administration of our ' 

Central Afrie.-ui dcincsius.” - -.UtirniMk Post. With over loo net 
IHustrations. 


LA BELLE SAUVAQE . LONDON, B.G.4 

Mouse «i^CassM| Ql 
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iVofft Q-Boato and their Story 


% B. Kcblf Chutterton 

Sidg 


O-SHIP “ PBNSHUfiST. 


(Sidgwich Jackson), 

The i3>pounci(.'r g'ln is .s«*pn hiddun in this diinnny hcj.i(. 

the boat were movable. 


'1 he aides nt 


gives an excellent idea of the author’s c apacity for more 
mordant expression. "Last Days in \e\v (iuiiiea” is 
indeed sucJi a lively and *ip])f‘tising work that we siiict*rely 
trust it is only the second volnuie of a trilogy. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. 

A.D. 1150-1550. 

By Fred H. Crossi.ky, F.S.A. net. (Ijatsford.) 

This most beautiful book, with its many illustrations, 
carefully chosen and lieautifully roprodiicetl, is in itself a 
monument. 'Poo much c au hardly be said in juaise of the 
artistic acumen and cntcTprise of the publisher in adventur- 
ing on such a work, and we can only be glad to see that a 
long list of subscribers printed at tlie beginning of the 
volume gives r<?asoii to hoj^c that he will not be financially 
a loser. The making of the book is really excellent; if it 
lia.s a fault it is that it is a little lieavy to hold, but this 
can hardly be avoided when over 350 illustrations have to 
be included all on heavy art })aper — so that the weight 
is due to its all round magniticence. The theme is a full 

and noble one the tombs, monuments, effigies, and 

chantries which euibellish and enrich the cathedrals and 
churches of England, and which were designed and set ux> 
during a period of .400 years, from the middle of the twelfth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth. These give an 
almost unique record of erjn temporary costumes, head- 


gear, armouh weaponls, of arcMtecturo in the 
worked out in the Various memorial chapds wdl 
canopied tombs, which were built complete in tb^r 
selves without reference to the architecture 
larger edifice within which they were placed ; also ^ 
the student of heraldry, of stone-craft, metal-craft, etc;,' 
may find here an immense mass of unimpeachatde 
materiiil. Tn short, in these memorials there is att 
epitome of much that was most characteristic in the 
medijpval life of the people of England. Mr. Crossley’s 
text is adequate and judicious. He not only gives 
ilcscriptions of particular monuments that find place 
among the illustrations, but he shows how they are 
linked with 
one another 
in the long 
evolution of 
the centuries, 
and a 1 s o 
never lose s 
sight of their 
rich connec- 
tion with con- 
ic 111].^ ora ry 
lifc\ Already 
author a u d 
publisher have 
give n u s a 
similar volume on 
English Church 
woodwork and 
furniture for the 
same period, and 
intend to follow' 
these up W'itli 
volume.s on post- 
it c f o r m a. t i o n 
Church w^oodwork 
and monuments, 
making a scries 
equally valuable 
In the student and 
to the lover of 
English ecclesias- 
tical art. 


GODS 

WAGES. 



By 
Mary 
7s. 6d. 


O L J V Iv 

Salter. 
Colli ns. I 


From The Book of 
Woodcuts 

By C. A. Wllktiii^on 
{Methuen). 


LOWK 8 TOFT 

Driftsr. 



jFfow Q'^Boats and their Story 0-8hip * PaNSHunrrJ 

By E. Keblif Chatu^on 

{Sidgmek & Jackton). 

how the concealed ia-i»attoder gun cbuld be brought into action 
by removl^ tbs boat sides. 


Miss May Sinclair has been showing her fellow^ 
craftsmen what can be done by a strict economy 
of words, anri if "God's Wages’' had been com- 
pressed into a third of its present bulk, the result 
would probably have been a novel of significance. 
Not that the volume is lengthy, as books go, but it 
is essentially a study of character, and, to be quite 
frank, we hcjir too mucl\ of the tiresome, ineffective 
husband, Kichard, and liis fluctuating relations with 
the lovely Anne who is the centre of the tale. Modem, 
restlas.s Anne, with no scheme of life, but for her 
guide the overweening desire^ to fascinate men. 
She turns to lover after lover at last to find the ones 
who truly loves her, the oile who perceives her 
spiritual dearth. He said quietly, " 1 want you 
love my mimi that lives, instead of my body that 
will die . . . you won't come to it, as 
come to my body." In the end a fiood of sv 
pervades the turgid stuffiness of the atmos]^eri$t 
Anne begins to hunger sdter the love 
adf/ which is human companionship. This 
a happy close to a cleVerly-written tale. 
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Glimpses of the Moon 

EDITH WHARTON 

Mm, V^Ttarton follows " Tl»c Ak** of Tnnoocncf ** with a full IruKih stnry 
of the present day, which will iidd to her iTput.'ition as the (im.-iiidst 
novelist of onv tiiiu-s. A|i;ainst the bar.ki^ti.iuiul of the su-.ai winM of 
society she ^ves ns a love story with a h;ii»i»y ciidin^. 


Double Crossed 


DOUGLAS NEWTON 

An adventure stnrv of loVf> and (Time, more tlirilliiw? than anvlhiiic. the 
author has yet written. I’uU of at. lion and e\( ilement. viviil in ih»! 
telling of svis|H'.nse. romance and d(!V(jlidn, tins story will win .1 hi" 
public for Douglas Newton’s work. 

Jane Journeys On 

RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 

The ever appiMling storv ot the village girl who roiiies to thet ity ainl 
finds romnnee, fun and hard work. Written with delighttul humoin 
and sentiment, '* Jane Joniiu vN t )n “ is iKUind toappt .il to tiie mteie i 
and sympathy (if every «.)iie wh*' reads it. 

Homestead Ranch e. young 

A romance of the We t, in wlii< h the licht hw a ram h le.iih. to liappim -s 
for the heroine. 


GENERAL 


Senescence g. Stanley hall 

A C('mpafiion volume to Dr. Hall’s standard work “ .\(lolcse(‘noe.” 
l-iealing with the best ye.n -- of life “ Seiies( enee ” j»resent.-» a hitdil\ 
interesting and valuable studv of the later jieriod m man’s<Mie« 1. 

21 - 

General Psychology in 
Terms of Behaviour 

SMITH & GUTHRIE 

An entirelv newhuoU "M the I.itest ph.tses I'l psv( liol(»gv, siiii]tlv wTitlen 
-.aid well ilhisliatcd. 12^6 

The Singer and His Art 

T. WRONSKI 

\ piar iie.il bonk bv a pirnnineiM opeiMtic singer, rovoriiip the whole art 
and ju'.n.tii r rpf (he- si.iee singer. Fully llluatrated. 15/« 

Great Companions 

EDITH WYATT 

Literary appreciations of li.miel Deloe, Henri Kil»re, W.'di W Intinan, 
in biAgraphical papers on these and other writers, inalu.* a volmiie dial 
is inten^sting and iiiforinative. 


JUVENILES 6A 

Scott Burton and the Timber 
Thieves £. G. CHEYNEY 

In tliis volume Scott lUirton, the manly young government employee. 

lh(! hero ol a scries of thrilling ndveiitiiies’Vfhih? engaged in the duty 
■d tiar.kiiig down a gang of limber thieves. 

The Deep Sea Hunters 

A. H. VERRILL 

A K(3oi| Yarn alunitthr .sea .nl ventures of tw’o bovs who go sailing in an 
old whaling ship. 


2S BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 




Each in Crovtm 8vo, Cloth. Coloured Picture Jackets. 

5/6 net 

JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE 

By Concordia Mkrrel. 

^fiss Concordia Mcrrel wTilcs with r.harming freshnc.ssand entbustasm."— » 

Globe 

PASSION’S QUEST By Vera Lovich. 

Passion’s Quest* has all the. neeeviarv iuKiediculs o( a best .seller. 
Nothing ('.ou I d U? a better — W'trUy DisjuiUh 

SERENUS : 

By Jules Lemaitric. Transhitml bv ** Penguin " 
(A. W. Evans). 

•' As typifying what is Iw-St in I-eniaitre. (lie pit-,cnt volume is iiii- 
livalJetl." -7fw« I At er ary Supplemrut 

MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS 

By Arnold Palmer. 

“ Ib-i an rimgralulale hiniseK ujv.n .111 a« hie\ cnieiil . This author iiudas 
his iii.irk s(r:iif,;li( awav. Ht: amuses shn-wdlv and prolics (iretty doup. He. " 
knows his world, and will be miu li irhshi'd Iiv llu'se who know it too." — 

Ofrirrwr.i 

WATI712Yr>n. Fragments of the Auto- 
9I1\ TT A I lLJK.L«dLI • biography of a Suaaex Lad 

Edited by Alfred E. Carey, antiinr of Time’s Hour 
Cilas.s,” etc. 


CONCORDIA MCRREL'S NEW NOVEL 

LOVE-AND DIANA Clotli, 7/6 net 

By the author of ** Julia Tako.s her Clianre.” 

CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD 

By JiH-TET M. SosKicE. With a preface by A. G. 
(lAKDiNKK and illustralions in Collotype from un- 
piililished ]>it:tur(*s b> D. G. Rossetti. Ford Madox^ 
I.h(>\vn, I'rederick Shields, etc. 10/6 net 

'■ It i?* the kiiirl ol book Olio will eiijoY ri;idmi.r a sec.oiid, even a third 
time.”- i utUr 

APPRECIATION OF PAINTING 

By Percv More Turner. With Collotype illus* 
trations. Paper boards, canvas back. 15/- net 

I )(>.i riliiii,!; the ;iims of tlif vaviuu-- .ieln>r)|-- that ha\(' e.r.intribiitcd to thr 
iii.iiii dreini m the piogiess of all-., (rum the primitives to tliC post- 
iiiipivssioiiisi'i, lh<' ( iibi .ls, cti',. 

EPIPSYCHIUION By Pi'.iu V Bv.<;she Shelley. 

Centenary r.dition limited to 500 copies, printed at the 
Shakespeare Head Jhess. by hand, on hand-made 
paper. 6 /. net and 7/6 net 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

'rranslatcd into English by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Parallel Texts of the P'irst and Second Editions, with 
an Essay on Fitzgerald, by Edward Clodd, and some 
new notes. Pape; cover, 2/6 net. I-imp japon vellum 
e(.n er, 3/6 net. Limited Edition, Boards, 5/- net 

Two Charming Books decorated by C. Lovat Fraser 

HELICON HILL Being a I Peasant Posy of 

rather Wild Flowers, gathered on the foothills of 
Parnassus, and judged very meet for the brows 
of t onlemporary rhymers. By Felix Folio, Gent, of 
London. F'oolscap Hvo. Boards. 2/6 net 


THE LUTE OF LOVE 

,A rharming anthology of old love poems. 


Crown 8 VO. 3/6 net 


MUSIC: LYRICAL and NARRATIVE POEMS 

By John Freeman. Cloth. 7/6. With Portrait by 
William Rothen.stein. 

” Mr. Fri'vmuii iii his own mauiivr a fusion will) a sulalt and hauntinfl 
music of the conditions ot liis own spirit with th(":r of the natural world 
around him — has yuodured some tif the lovcliist ol modern ixiem*,'*— • 

Observer 

SONGS FOR MUSIC & LYRICAL 


POEMS By Eleanor Farjeon. Decorated by 
John Austen. Demy ibmo. 2/- net 

TUNES OF A PENNY PIPER 

By Eleanor F'arjeon. Decorated by John Austen. 
Demy i 6 mo. 2/« nrt 

[In Preparation 

New Catalogue of Publications sent on application. 


21, York Biiildiii(s, Adelphi, Loadoa, W.C2 









BbOKMAH 
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;G.::;^9iBRLy^ ■ ■ ys/ ■ 'Loclp.)' ' ■ . ■ , .■■■..■ 

^ his J)iaco in the last 

bb^ ths whldnit Ship to plain little Hester Mcryon, 

;Sthsre ^liSbM mth him the secret of a great scientific 
dj^very.^ like his sister Gladys, bitterly regretted 

wiiat they took to be the waste and futility of his sacrifice. 
Hb$ter rrturned to England to become the secretary and 
then the of Brian Martindalc. an archaeologist who 
had; at the hands of Maisie Chalmers, an 

hbcbihf^^hed breaker of hearts. Pliilip Dickson, a brilliant 
in love with Gladys Burnaby, fell an easy 
Chalmers, and chance brought it about 
who brought back courage and comfort 



Wrappkr Ocsiqn 


tof James B. Hendryx'a story, “The Texan," a popular 
■ , .. edition of which Messrs. Jarfq|d are publishing. 

' ' 

of her heroic rescuer. Gladys in her turn wtis 
;: dbettned to perform an act of heroism in trying to save 
vlifiairie in a theatre fire, and in time, received her reward 
of Philip's allegiance. Hester’s son, Francis, 
up to carry on the name and honour of tlie 
;:hec^b.,$(dientist, W’hose sacrifice, so far from being useless, 
rbtdwht'linto many lives “ undying music" from ” the 

PF MOONRISE. 

V Patrick. 7s. fid. (Hutchinson.) 

: an unusual, an enthralling novel. 

and is new ; the characters are excellently 
distinct and so real that each might be a 
^ife portrait. '* Dusk at Moonrise " deserves to be popular, 
themgh, like most gbod things, it is possible to pick holc.s^ 
^tote'»'and there. Biit such little holes! For example, 
exquisite as are the descriptions of scenery and of emotion, 
they are A trifle overlaid with colour. The author would 
get^yan Wen l^etter cflect with a less prodigal brush, and 
a slightly poore^ palette. She loves words, as we love 
fg^s, for their bes.uty, ind sha chooses them well ; but 
and then her j^^yle becomes a trifle obscure because 
f)|Iie turns her serttfenccs after the French rather than the 
Ijj^limanner. But, with so fine a romance, thus finely 
^ these are trifies. G^fie teases whom one loves,’* 



From The Snowshoe Trail 

By Btlison Marshall 

(H odder & Stoughtov). 


Colour DaeieN 
FOR Wrapprr. 


and no reviewer who did not truly admire Diana Patrick’s , > 
work would trouble to read every word of licr long novel 
and to point out these small blemishes. The Yorkshire 
dialect is admirably rendered, and there is not too much 
of it. The plot is well thought out, well realised and well / ^ 
y)rescnted. Oni; finds here humour, keen understanding .Ji' 
and great charm. Evidently the author has lived with- 
her characters and realises their surroundings. A book y 
to read and to recommend. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
t AND THE TEACHER 


By pi H Crichton Millbm Ci 8vn doth c xti i, 6/- net 
In pfitparalion by the ianu author 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

AND THE PARENT 

Uniform with the above 


A liook for doR lovcm 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG 

By E TownnvNo Barton, M K C V S A vrrv ubt ful and practi il work 
Cr 8vo, cloth, 5/« net, and paper boards 3/6 net Attiictive rovii 
In colours 


\\ McLlo 1 Kdiii' b new novel 

STEVE YEAGER 

An enthiulliin (>1or> of IVfi vico by W M( 1 foo Katvt (luthc 1 1 f 7 1 \ nk t 
TitU ’ A Min 1 Jill Squm et ) libiiiy 1 dllim Cr h\o il ih 
axtia 7/6 mt 

A tuw Bi idy Book 

WHEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 

Tha roinincc if n it conquest bv Cihis Iownspno Brao^ I 1 1 r\ 
Bdili in ( I 8\ I ilicNtn 7/6 net 

A smiq^Ilny nniunee f II Dev n 

THE GOLDEN BAY 

By T WiLAUi UiitARii (author r f Lure of Contrii itid it ) Iiii r\ 
Tditi n ( 1 8\ «] ih I xtrs, 7/6 lift ^ 

A 1 IS in'itiiiK t ik ol Ihc T isi 

A DAUGHTER OF ALLAH 

BvCnii If Him WANT Iibiii\riiti n Cr 8\ I th extrn 7 6 not 
\ I pil r litlon of Tames H IIfnirsxs fiiio remanee 

THE TEXAN 

r e,ip 8vo Attractive W ripper 2 net 


lARRO LDS 

V PUBI ISHFRS (I ONDON) I TU 


1 

• 

Cecil Palmer s New Books 


D\M1 MAULARIT II OYO GFoRC.l 

JOY IS MY NAMP H> NiriTOT rA\ viith i £ nii il 

DA Ml MARGARLf 1 1 OYD ( 1 OMil Ci wn Hv In 4pnl 

A httk V ilume which will ippi il 1 11 t iL> 1 \ is Mrs 11 v 1 

Ciciii^i siiaki ul It as i \<.i> Iniiii iii lull 1 ) ml u i nifi Is 

11 * i hsppy ten ter t inir 

NIW WORKS BY R THURSTON Hoi KINS 

THOMAS HARDY'S DORSFT. B> K THURSTON HOPKINS 
author of Kipling's Sussex ’ ct \\ ith ilhivti iti n« 1 > 1 Hakkcis 
xnd from phe to^raphs Demv A%o 12/6 ni t tpfil t^th 

A companion \olumo to Mr IT ) 1 ins s pn vinus br c k n Ih s isscx 
ff Kiilvsrl Kiplme 

A NI W HUMORIST 

A LONG SPOON AND THP DEVll . B> IirNKY SAVAGF 
Crewn 8vo 6/* net keal\ 

\ humorous parody of the * Sp on Riser Anth m ahicli is 

critieised the spiilt of the age is expirssol in Iittiituii Ait thf 
Drima, and Journalism on both sides of the Atliiitii 
**Otieof the most beautiful httlc v lumes me line \rrii ^ nn the 
old days before the war — Obsm cr 
* Kxnc edingly funny — Spectator 

CHARIJBS G HAKPhRS ROAD TUX)Ks 

THK BRIGHTON ROAD. By CHARLES G II\K1I K N n 
edition rewritten and revised with upwards of 70 illusti iti ns 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net In a Jiu itw 

Retng tha first tfolumeoj tha naca aduion of Mr Harp t cla st t /v 
on tha / ngKvh Htnhway^ I fsf on appU atwn 

TWO OUTSTANDING NOVI l.S 

f'll AMAZING BCHOOLMASTBR. Bv R W rAMrnrri 
uthor of ** Spud Tamson 6/> net kta h 

k thrUllag and amuMng story, the best Mr Campbell hn >ti 
» Iten 

MAN IN THE TWILIGHT. By RIDGWI IT Cl II UM 

7 6 net. SacoHd larga edition nm ready 

AU those who love a powerful stoi\, pulsating with life and 
' ‘t> ur, could not choose a finer story than this 

for Mr. Coell Pslmor’o Spring AnnouBoemonta. 


UMmi CBCIL PAUnS, 0a% Hmm, UtmAuj SiiMl. W.C.1 



GEORGE AliEN k ONWiN LbL 

Dead Rsckonlai ' 7/6 

Bp ERIC LEADBITTER 

" The faithfulnoia of the observation and the author's carebil aciAnscalp 
the Interest from the first to the last. Captain Ingllii the eentnl ggnre, li 
nobly drawn -‘Timas 

** A fine theme It Is written with much sobriety, much skMij fflUOh 

sympathy —Manchaitei Guardian 

What Became of Mr. Desmond 

By C NINA BOYLE 7/S 

" Thrilling to a degree — Daifj C hrmicte 
“ A clever, Intriguing story —Doth 0 tnphtc 

Nicholas the Weaver 

And other Ouaker Stones 

By MAUD] ROBINSON 

Author of * Jhe Time of Hei T.ife ’ 7/6 

Adventures in Swaziland 

OWFN KOWF O NPIL 16/. 

Pi ijn^ely lUu^Uaied 

SI r the second n truly uonderful tale,' — 7'iwm 

John Masefield 

Bv W ir IIAMTTTON 7/6 owT 

Thirty*two Passages from the Iliad 

In I nt lish Rhymei Verse 

By ( D TorOCK 4/6 Ju\t out 

The Practice of Auto-Suggestion 

By the Method of M FMILE COtm 

W ith a 1 on word by T mu r Couf 

By C HARRY BROOKS 3/6 Just out 

The aim c f ihK httlr Itook Is to present to the 1 lyman the Informatlom ha 
net Is to enable him to practise Anto sui,gLbtlon himself 

RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C1 
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RIDER’S PUBLICATIONS 

ATOW ardor Stcond and HaOlsad CdMon, 

THE BOOK OF TALISMANS. AMULETS 
and ZODIACAL GEMS. ByW T &K Pavitt 

T)tni\ 8\o (loth 10B.6d.net With ten full-page 
])] iti s ind 1 olouiid frontispiece 
* 11 !•% thr in si c m| 1 t< reu>r1 ot the vaiious forma these talismans 
h i\» 1 il 11 —The Oull } 

1 h iirh K >Il giL.dl p 11 1 1 1 the book espechlh h of great mterest 

—rha Timai 

NOW READY. J'aconif and Rotfisad Edition. 

ALCHEMY: ANCIENT AND MODERN 

!»i ins; i line f iLtounl of the alchemistic doctnnes, and 
Hull 1(1 it ions to mysticism on the one hand and to 
ri (.1 nl (lisrovt lies in physical science on the other hand , 
tn .^1 tlui with some particulars regarding the lives and 
ttuhiiij^s of till most noted alchemists By H 
Stant r\ Ri lUrRovE B Sc (Lend ), F S C , Author of 
* Bvgont Btlafs ' etc Demy 8vo, cloth Sixteen 
pHtes 78. 6d. net 

*'Mr Kidgi vt i,i\(.b 1 c ireful and unbiased account of alchemy, and 
traces it«> i r khbs until It is absi rbed by scientific chcmistiy -Outlook 

MASONIC LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 

By Dudtfy Wright Crown 8vo cloth Illustrated 
frontispiece Sa. net , 

Cun Ills and i icluiesqiie reends ahich have not been drawn upon by the 
mure exacting chroniclers of Masonic Instniy 

READY IMMEDIATEIY 

WOMAN AND FREEMASONRY 

By Dudi 1 Y Wright Crown 8vo cloth 68. net. 
CoNTTNTs -Introduction, Adoptive Masonry, The 
Fendeiirs , Fgyptian Masonry and Cacliostro , Ritual of 
Adoptive Masonry, Ritual of Preemasonry for Ladiea, 
Women Freemasons , (')rder of the Fastern Star , Modem 
Female rreemasonry 

TUB ••MYSliCS AND OCCULTISTS *• SBRIBS. Ump Cloth. 
Prentice Mulfordz New Thought Pioneer. By Bva Maiwm 

2s. net 

Raymund Lully : Illuminated Doctor, Alchemlat and 
Christian Myatic. By AarHua Edward Waits 28. net. 

Dr. Dee. B) G M Hoar 2s. lut 

II nte for Rider s Complela Catalogue 


LONDON I WILLIAM RnffiR 6 SON, LTD., R, PMmmtor Rmt, SJCA 
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THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 1922 


BALAAORAL No. ImG. 

IN FORMER 
TIMES. 

By the Rev. John 
Stirton. 7s. 6d. 

(Shepherd.) 



No.aiiiC. 


The Flutes of Arcady. 


Words bj 
ED. LOCKTON. 

mf Allegra Modtraio. 



The 


mer • ry flutes of Ar-ca-ilyare ring. inf In thnmorn, 

® Pi a ? a 



The merry flutes of A ready are ringing in the morn, 

Adown the woods and misty vales sweet melodies are borne; 

They call to me, **Oh, wake and oome and tread this happy world, 

Oh ! leave the tears of night behind and greet the flowers unfurled ! '* 

Ring, you merry flutes, adown the vale. 

Fill the hours with song that cannot Jail 1 
Wake the magic past again for me, 

Ring 1 O flutes of Arcady t 


From The Flutes of Arcady 

(Ficordi). 

Krviewed In this Number. See Music sncilon. 


The minister of 
C r a t h i e , who is 
Domestic Chaplain 
to the King, has put 
togetlier an interest- 
ing and informative 
brochure on the his- 
tory of His Majesty's 
Highland home. It 
is pleasing to know 
that the King read 
the ** proofs " of the 
little book. From 
sui early period 
Balmoral Lay in the 
LOI^ship of Mar. It 
was owned by a sept 
of the .Gordons, and 
b y Farquharsons, 
from 1458 to 1798, 
when it came into 
the possession of the 
Karl of Fife. In 1848 

Sir James Clark rccomnieudcd Balmoral to Queen Victoria, 
and in 1852 the estate was purcliascd by the Prince Consort. 
A new Balmoral Castle took shaiK’ between 1853 and 1855, 
and ever since royalty has found a welcome summer 
abode “ amid the romantic scenery of the valley of the 
Dee, under the shadow of * D;irk Lochnagar.' " The 
volume is finely illustrated, and a cliaiiter on local history 
has l>een outlined with pious and minute (.arc. Mr. Stirton 
should centre his attention on a history of the whole parish. 
He has the best of facilities and 
qualifications for such an 
undertaking. 


TANGLED 

TRAILS. 

By William Macleod Raine. 

(Hodder & Stoughtun.) 

A wonderful fellow is Mr. 
Raine. There are not many 
writers of detective stories who 
can keep a reviev/er out of bed 
when he is tired, but Mr. Raine 
can do it with both hands tied 
behind him, so to speak. Ilis 
mystery in this exciting book 
concerns the murder of a 
financier in a Western city of 
America, and of the ten people 
who within the space of an 
hour were in the victim's rooms 
on the night of the crime, not 
one can be " fixed " by the 
reader as the criminal. And 
Kirbv I^anc, the expert cowboy 
who was first under suspicion, 
look the game into his own 
hands ; it is the tale of his 
clever tracking that makes this 
book. One by one he hits upon 
clues, dissects every minute of 
the time limit withi .1 which the 
murder must have been com- 
mitted. going hopelesslv wrong 


Music by 

WILLIAM G. JAMES. 


A-down the woods and mlt-ty Teles sweet 


more than once, 
never giving up. Ha 
is one of the cutest 
u n professional 
detectives wo have 
met in this typo of 
story, and his cross- 
examinations of his 
array of suspects are 
masterly. He 
deserves most cer- 
tainly the reward he 
gets at the finislv— 
the love of ** Wild 
Rose,” for whose 
sake he had gone 
through so much. 
Mr. Raine, as usual, 
li a s scored a 
■'centre” and i.s to 
be congratulated. 

WHAT 
BECAME 
OF MR. 
DESMOND. 



From Tremendous Adventures 
By Dlan Clayton Calthrop 
{Hodder 6* StoughtorC^. 


Reviewed In last month’s Bookmam. 


By C. Nina Boyle, 
7s. 6d. 

(Allen Sl Unwin.) 

I’robably the folk w'ho road books for review difftT 
widely in tluMr tasli7s. The pres(:*iit hiiml)lo writer (hdests 
” yellow ” literature, and conh'sses to a sinking heart 
when confronted by tlie packed pages of ” What became 
of Mr. Desmond.” But it is impossible to resist the 
interest and the ” pull ” of the book. Certainly the plot 
i.s involved ; but such a mystery as is here unfolded must 
perforce be intricate, and the treatment is masterly. 
There is not one dull page or one dull sentence, and though 
• it is rather difficult to follow 

the talc, yet that very diffi- 
cult}^ draws one on. A sinister 
novel — yes, but full of amazing 
.sideliglits, of clear -cut char- 
acters, of ever - increasing 
interest. 


HEAVEN AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

I3y Alice Herbert. 7s. 6d, 

(John Lane.) 

The name of Alice Herbert 
was unknown to the present 
reviewer until ” Heaven and 
Charing Cross” came under 
her notice. The title, taken 
from Francis Thompson's poem, 
is queer, and not attractive. 
Still, such a book would carry 
any title. The hero, Martin, is 
delightful, enchanting ; so are 
Shelley, his love and his wife. 
Still, need Martin have been,' 
itfould he have been, so very~ 
let us be modest, and say 
” retiring " — ^whete Shelley was 
concerned ? N c v e r t h el e s s ' 
Martin is splendid ; thoiij^ a 
trifle too good for humw. f 
nature's daily food. So 
for " carping," the rest is *Jli; 
praise. This novel 
unusual, and (by no means thn v 
same thing) most unusual^: 
interesting. 


CoLOUfi OaaiQN 
ran WRANPaR. 
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liONARDPARSONS’ 

NEW BOOKS 


SIDNEY DARK 
on H. G. WELLS 

THE OUTLINE OF H. G. WELLS 

By SIDNEY DARK 5 /-net 

.Mr. Sidney Dark hns in this new work written an iiiliinati.*, r.haracfrristie 
study of the man wlio has been nixlaimed by Anatiilr! I'laiK-e as “ tlic 
greatest intellectual force in the HngUsh speaking woild.** 


CICELY HAMILTON’S 
NEW NOVEL 

Theodore Savage 

By CICELY HAMILTON 7/6 net 

Miss Mamilt^ni’s last Imok, " William, an Englisbinan,” was uwardetl 
tlic 1‘einiiia litcMiU y prize as the best English novel of the year. 


I THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES. Vol. III. 

I Some Contemporary 
i Novelists (Men) 

By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 6/ ml 

This book h comeriu^l with Youth : it deals not with the big gnus" 
booiiiiiii;, blit W'ith n h'vv Inr .spirit'-, alrrl uiid vital, qun k to see and to 
speak, tr.irlcss and indciH'iidcnt.. 

M. BEER’S NEW BOOK 
Social Struggles in Antiquity 1 

By M. BEER (Author of “ A History of Biiti.sh 
• Socitilism ") 6/ - net 

i A Difficult Frontier 

' (Yugoslavs and Albanians) 

: By HENRY BAERLEIN f-/- net 

Not many travellers find themselves on tJiis pret aiious frontier. Il is 
more coinfortablc t<i ga*e at. this mrdiiEval part of Euro|)e through the 
p.iges of a biii.iK, and tew will wtarcely be iiiditlerent to the piLlures«pie- 
ness and stnuigeiioss of this Ixirder population so well dc.srrilxd by the 
uutJior in this book. 

Incentives in the New 
Industrial Order 

By J. A. HOBSON 4/6m t 

i Manchester Guardian . — ** A suggestive .-ind rliallenging honk ; nun h 

ji wisdom in small r/jmp.'iss. . . . The case is well argued by a tduli'soi'luT. ■ 

j! ... He bus thrown a new and valiiabkr light iii^iri .1 inobleni ol t'»ii- { 

i| Muiuriate importance. . . . His botik ought eerlainlv !«» Iw ic.id and j 

II answered by Ills critics on either Bide." | 


NEW NOVELS, 

NOW READY 

MANSLAUGHTER 
marietta is stolen 

GEOGHAN'S KID 

neady next month 

liiSCAPB 

tub house of the fighting cocks 

By Henry Baerlein 
gold shod By Newton Fueeale 

JBHU FOOLB By F. Hnmhem Doreet 


‘Tend now for oar now DoscriptlVe Spring List 


24, Devonshire Street, Lon(|Dii, W.G. 


7/6 net 

By Alice Oucr Miller 
By MarHot Neville 
By Lester Ralph 

By Jellerv E. Jeffery 


A. M. PHJLPOT 


15/- nmt 

Damy %vo 


THE HOME LIFE 
OF SWINBURNE 

By^^^Clora^JWott^^ 

With eleven lIluetTHtioae. 

A feitbf ul account of the heppenintfo at the Pioea 
durinU the lest yeero of Swinburne's life in whieh 
the exact nature of e olaBtie friendship is revealed. 
Mnie Wetti-Dunton writes with natural end huoaorous 
Bpontaneity, givintf many delicate deteilB that no one 
but herBcIf could have known, end only a woman 
oould have obterved. 

VOL. V OF LBS FLEURS DE FRANCE 

THE FOSTER MOTHER 

By Ernest P^rochon Stiffened French yellow bach 

Introduoilon by Riohard Ic (aellienne. (From the French 

of NKNKeSPrlx Goneourt 1920). 

Some early revlewa 1 

A tragedy so poignant end no free from ell 
neniSmental dilution in e truly ftnc eohievement."— 
Times Literary Supplement, '* Remiainoent of 
Thomas Hardy. It in frenh, vigorous, austere end pure 
in its artist ry."-' - Daily Express. “ The sto^ is worthy 
of comparison with big themes.” — Manchester 
Guardtan. *‘A notable eehievement."‘-'Forl[j/)fre 
Observer, 


THE HIDDEN POWER 

By Te Troward 


S/6 net 


With frontispiece portrait of Author. Uniform with series. 
A collection of practically all the manuscripts left by 
the great psychologist, whose books are universally 
recogtiised es olasaios io the metaphysical field, end 
the lest word in Mental Science. This, ^ the con* 
elusion of his work, is a most valuable addition io the 


AN EXPOSURE 


THE FALLACIES OF 
SPIRITUALISM 

By A. Leonnrd Summers 


2/6 net 

Stiff paper 


A eritieal survey of reoeni claims end pretensions 
that will help those who have been puxalcd by the 
" revelations * of the last few years. 


READY SHORTLY 


PYSCHIC PHENOMENA IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Sarah A. Tooley 


Stiff paper 


Author of "The I Jfe of Queen Alexandre,” "The Life of 
Florence Nightingale,” etc. 

Scenes and occurrences in the Old Testament, so 
familiar es to have lost their reel signifioenee, ere 
here described in e way that will be of extraordinary 
Ini crest to the psychic student of to-day. 


l.V- net 

Demy 8vo 


READY IN MAY 

IRISH AND OTHER 
MEMORIES 

By tho Puke dc Stacpoole 

With photogravure portrait of the Author and eight 
illustrations. 

The Duke de Stacpoole may he said to have known 
ever> one, everywhere, for over fifty years, end his 
human, humorous memories bristle with well-known 
names. The twelve chapters deal with twelve 
different capitals and countries, and make the very 
best kind of history— that told by one who hes known 
history -makers. Recent exciting events in Ireland 
arc dealt with frankly. 

VOL VI OF LES FLEURS DF. FRANCE. READY IN AM V 

THE LAW OF THE MALE 

6/" net 

Stiffened French yellow bach 

A translation of Vn Amour, the book that only lost 
the Prix Famine by the President's easting vote. The 
moat estonlahing revelation of e woman’s heart alneo 
" The Journal of Merle Beshklrtscff.*' 


By Pernette Gille 


READY IN MAY 


PARIS A LA CARTE 

By Sommerville Story 

Author of ’* The Spirit of Paris," etc. 

A description of the resteuroats and 
of Paris. 


4/6 not 

Cloih 


lUo 


A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd., 69, Gnat Rimell Street, W.Ci 
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HIE BOOKMAN 
BERING 19^2 

80N^ 

OJf I 

THE 
REAL. 

A New and Enlarged 
Edition. 

By May 

Donby. 

(Metliuen.) 

It is'' sixteen yearb 
since ** Songs of the 
first made its 
aj^peimiice, and the 
faict that t h 1 b new 

elation is called foi 
means that the approval 
" whiiph sound criticb gave 
at that time ib again 
)tsstifiifi to-day He- 
membenng them so 
well, the present writer 
finds considerable 
pleasure in these 
Songs ** in their fresh 
issue, for yeai alter 
year shaves were loaded 
vp th unreadable verse, 
and to select from the 
croE'd the few who knew 
what poetry was, who 
avoided the facile 
rhyme, and who realised 
that both thought and 
beauty were essentials 
of true lync poetry, 
proved an easy matter 
—they were, mdecd, 
so few 1 Settmg aside 
a certain prepossession, inevit- 
able to a cntic who knows 
Meavy and Sheepstor, when 
he sees a httle song entitled 
Meavy Bottom" and a 
sonnet *** After Seeing an 
Exhibition of Pictures of 
Devon in London no 
home-sick Devon man c uuld 
resist their thrill — one Iki*- to 
say, first of all, how finely 
Miss Doney has provtd lur 
fading for what may be termed 
the sonnet hne, the single 
hue that is not only resonant 
and full, but is also a 
thought-laden, imaginative 
conception : 

** Pure Idles at her breast, 
and round her feet 
A little lily-dust of melting 
snows , 


bhc 18 bu tired to day, 
this bonny Spring 
That came to tts with 
fragrance on her lips ; 


And hcavilj on my 
responsive heart 
The burden of her 
lassltnde is laid." 



M188 May Donby, 

author of bongb of the Koal New end eolarf ed edlbon CMethueo } 



From Memoirs of the 
Bx^own Prince of 
Germany, 


Thb Bx^Cnown 
^NiNoa ox 
dlfflillANV. 


whlob Mr, Iborotoo Butterworth U pobUihliNI 
OB May Mb. 


thMo iinvs fdo igtOfe 
always occur in soqoai.' 
but appealt hon aaia 
there wid, cotuid^twdi 
technically, show Sijidi 
a n excellent 
ment of vowel-sounds 
as to remind thb 
reader wiio cares for 
such suggestions, Ojt 
the famous sononty 
of IMilton’b great sonnet 
beginning 


" Avengt, O Lord, 
Ihy blaughiereil 
Sciuils, whose 
l^;iies 

bcattercd on 
the A I pi ho 
mountains 
cold ” , 


wliLic the* vf)\\ils are 
simply tremendous in 
their eflcct But this 
IS a digression fiom our 
ical and pleastiiil duty, 
we don't want to con- 
sider Miss Doncy'b 
woik fionian> tuhmcal 
point ui view She 
has the technique, and 
it IS that ptirlly which 
gives to Iiei warm- 
hearted w ) I nn s 1 c a 1 , 
dtsi. uptiveoi i motional 
lyric s and boiinetb their 
admii at)lc s 1 1 c n g th 
and bcautv Her best 
work coiiicb when 
2NXY, treats of mother- 

hood, a theme which 
recurs , the subdued 
passion in Ihc Slave" at its 
chmax, and m the wonderful 
httle poem Body o’ Breath" 

- the two finest — is beyond 
comment Ihcy aic on hre 
witli tonMclion and yet with 
cxtraonJiiiar) good taste avoid 
the sensational, which would 
have betMi so easy and eo 
dicacltul and tlicy would be 
more etfectivc than any 
])iopaganda to answer the cry 
of birth contiol " To select 
other delinite imcms for 
mention is not possible in 
tlus ucLcssanly short notice. 
It is the general impression 
that matters. Unfortunately 
tlie very words we want to< 
use have become so tnild^ 
])art of the fluent laflguag^ 
of busy cntics that they 
their value , but " 
charm," ' ‘ 

" vision " — ^let t^em ba 
garded as currency that^>i|£ 
suffered no depreciaticM 9K 
once, and as carrying 
|uU meaning whan 
with these poems of 
poet. tasmm. 
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COIilNS 

48 Pall Mall, S.W.I 


3rd Lart» Priatint 

J. D. BERESFORD 

THE PRISONERS OF 
HARTLING 7^ oa 

** It 19 the best thing Bcresford has done for 3 ears 

fo/m O I ondou s 11 ttU\ 
“ The cunsummatL ea^e of the boin stoiy tellei * — 

Abtrdiin Journal 

“Clever, fascinating Po\t 

** It IS all done so cleverl 3 r, mi subtly ’ Scotsman 
Fascinates and divert'* ’ Daily Mail 

<• 3nl Larilc Printing 

MAY SINCLAIR 

UFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIETT FREAN 

6s net 

* 1 he book lb a brilliant one ’ — Outl wk 
“In some rtspccts the greatest book Mis Situliir his 
wiitu n ” — Sphtrr 

L V. ODLI 

THE HISTORY OF AI.FRED 
RUDD IS >ki IK I 

1 uH of Kood things ’ Deni] 7 1/1 s 
‘ Alfred, in his seriousness, hi (iiiititiK ss Ins 1 1 ili ml 
Imprissioiubihty and his chuiii is somtihin^ in irl> 
resembling «i ( haihi. Chaplin in pniit Oitll > / 

, 2nd l^arde Pnntind 

J C SNMIII 

THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN 

7b bd ntt 

A Tale of Fleet Street Politioe and a Great Secret Society 

**The longest railway journey, the most lonely cieiiing, 
need have no fears for you if you can gel hold of i copy — 

1 alli I 


OLIVE MAR\ b\LlEK 

GOD’S WAGES 

7s 6d net 

By the Author of ** Martha and Mary” 

“Cannot be passed over easily 01 forgotten 

Yurkihin Pi / 


\ H. IRILDLVLNDIR 

MAINSPRING 

A brilliant etudy of a woman of genius by this well- 
known Short-Story writer 

F bCOXr FllZGEKALD 

FLAPPERS AND 

PHILOSOPHERS 

7s 6d net 

Yery aniuting Short Stones by the famous Author ot 
••This hid e of Paradisa** 

R."~A. V. MORRIS 

THE LYTTLETON CASE 

7s. 6d. net 

An AbtorMM Mwdar Myttwy 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


XBADY M APRIL 

THK REAL T8ARITHA Ur luum l^nRW 

A slots Msn« of tho lalo ■mpsoso of aessla XUipellA 

A hrathapd revelstloti of the whole trsfsdy of Che^ Bmpcsis^ ^ 
mother, end of til that Jed to the downfall of s great dynasty. tSA 

HOME MANAGEMENT 

Up-to-dato PPMtloal and baboup-aavlng Mothods for fho 

liy^LVA* IlliiHtrited 2/6 net 


FICTION 7/6 NET 

W. B. MAXWELL, AuAw M ‘TI. Otnl*. CuAa,* Me. 
MPINNTKR OF THIH PARISH 

W. L. COMFORT And ZAMIN KI DOST 

SON OF POWER 

DANA BURNET 

imOKKN HORIZONS 


T HE ‘HOME GARDEN' BOOKS 

4 UARJ>Y PISRENNIALS 7/»tu 

h\ A J MVi' SLl V 1 mnler and fint Chairman of the National Hard, 
Hint S tit iuthir of Anlirrhtnums and Pentstemom 

Illustrated with ooloup photographa by R A MALBT. Walor-ooloe 
drawlnge by WINIFRED WALK OR. Llne^rawlng by MAUD A. WMT 

THE ‘iiow TO~KNOW THEM' SERIES 

Pooh.t B n (T( by «|| Cloth 6 not OBch. *ho aim of tbloMflMlB to 
enable the ordlnapy wayfarer to know our Trooe Birds and nourofO 
on eight 

OIK MIGRANT liiRl>S and How to Know 

Tlieillo lyi I M elAI^ Illustrated by Photographs fiom Nature 

4 017R WIL1> P'liOWERS and How to Know 

I'lieill. hy I ORblLh KObbON Irofusily Illustrated 

RFADY IN MAY 

MEMOIRS 

OP THK 

EX-CROWN PRINCE 

OP 

GERMANY 

So much has been said to the discredit of the Ex-Crown Prince 
that the Biitish public with its love of fairplay will welcome the 
opportunity of reading his life story as written by himselfo His 
book IS a 

CANDID CONFESSION 

He contrasts the vigorous war policy of M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd Geotge with the vacillations ol Bethmann-Hollweg and 
makes many 

SURPRISING REVELATIONS 

not the least of these being the new light he throws on his own 
character He pays high tribute to the late King Edward to 
whom he acknowledges much sage counsel and friendly guidance. 

Although accounts of various battles, criticisms of military 
commanders, political chiefs, etc , are given, tactics discussed and 
causes of failure set forth, the book is intended for the 
GENERAL READER 

and N^T for the tactician The volume will be published simul- 
taneously in many languages throughout the world on May 6th 

320 pages Illustrated. 21 !• net. 


WILLIAM l>i: MOIH; VN and His Wife 25/- net 

b I V H ^IlhflNf Author f ^L^he of NoffUh» etc 

With Intpoduotlen lunflnlRhAd owing to hit 

untimely death) by Bir WM RICHMOND, RJI. lUiutnted 


♦ INDISCRETIONS* of LADY SUSAN 

(IAU\ SUSAN TOWN! I \) 

A DrllKhtfuI \olim»p of Krsondil Kecollectlonb llliiatratcd 2 l/» net. 

gTiTTf 


//) (I til LLntu 


7/6 net. 
1^21 Close Chtmplon- 
adip<i Chainplonthlp ot 1* ranee, iqta, 1914, 1900, I9tt 


Wiiimi of Id lies Horn Chdiiipiunslilp, 1914 
sbij 1)14 igig *9*0 L 


FICTION 7/6 NET 

HONORB \MLLS1£, Amlwr of • TIu Hanof th* g 

THE FNCIIANTED CANYON 

MARY JOHNSTON, Amkar of ‘By Ordtr 9f tk* Car^tHf; m. 
SILVER CROSS 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON N\I.Z.Q 
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THE 3OUL OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA 

liy John Roscoe. 25s. 

(Cassell.) 

In tliis very handsome 
and well-equipixjd volume we 
are given a popular account 
of thA results of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition 
which, after many delays 
caused by the war. set forth 
in 1919. The expedition 
was made possible by the 
splendid munificence of Sir 
Peter J. Mackie, to whom 
this volume is dt'dicated by 
the Rev. Mr. Roscoe, who. 
after long exinnicmc in 
Africa as a missionary, was 
induced to undertake tht' 
leadership of the expedition. 
The explorers had various 
scientific ends in view, but 
the main ijurpose of tin* 
expedition was never lost 
sight of, namely, to 
make a careful record o| 
the manners and customs 
and superstitions of t h c 
central tribes, many of 
which are fast giving way 
before the a d v a n c 0 i.)f 
civilisation. The more 
purely scientific record 
will be published later, but 
Mr. Roscoe lias done well 
to present in a simple and 
non-technical ni a n n c r the 
history of Jiis journey. H 
was no doubt due to Mr. 
Roscoe’ s previous experience 
that the exjiedition was able 
to be accomplished so swiftly 
and easily. There is little 



i rom Ancient Tales from Yu the Great. 

Many Lands (Benn). 


history should 
nearer to one .another^ 
By right use of folk-t^et 
as described in this book, 
notions of chronology can 
be given a value difficult 
to reach otherwise. We 
have here,*' says Dr. 
FJeurc in his preface, 
" a channel of approach 
to the study of humanity, 
f reed fro m the blighting 
inilucnce of the idea of 
the State as power." The 
stories have that quaint- 
nc.ss, significance and 
interest whicli might be 
expected from so skilled a 
selector as Miss Fleming. 
They include tales from all 
over the world. Moreover, 
in the useful appendices, 
wc find a list of stories 
suggested in due order. A 
capital contribution to the 
bookshelf of the alert school- 
master. rsycho-analysts will 
also, of course, be glad of 
it as they must all study 
myth. 

MYSTERIOUS 

JAPAN. 

By Julian SiKkLi. 

i2h. fid. flet. 

(TTeinemann.) * 

It is witk no desire to 
belittle tiba books written 
about Japan by Mr. Douglas 
Sladen and M. Pierre Loti 
that we hail Mr. Julian 


in this narrative of 
hardship j or adventure 
but a wealth of curious 
information on such 
subjects as the rites 
and ceremonies attend- 
ing birth and marriage 
and death. The volume 
is furnished with an 
excellent map and over 
a hundred fine repro- 
ductions of striking 
photographs. The 
book is most sump- 
tuously produced. . 


ANCIENT 
TALES FROM 
MANY LANDS 

By R. M. Fleiuno. 
loF. 6d. (Bexin.) 

Most timely and at- 
, tractive. There never 
was a day when it' was 
more acutely reiUsed 
that it. is all important, 
m educating children, 
that geography and 
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From The Soul of Central Africa, 
By John Roscoe (Cassell). 


Ankols 1 Mboioink Man 
ExoROtsiNQ A Shoot. 


Street's new volume 
•IS the most charm- 
ing and the most 
informing which we 
have read on the sub- 
ject. The author of 
** Mysterious Japan " 
merits the praise not 
only of giving a con- 
spectus of Japanese 
habits, customs, and 
ceremonies, but of 
having to a large extent 
penetrated and revealed 
the underlying spirit ^ 
the people. You will 
find Mr. Street the 
sanest and the most 
instructive of guides, 
Moreover you will rise 
from a reading of bit 
work with the fediibg 
that you have got^at 
last to close quartgi^ 
with that strange idaiid 
race which worshtpo 
ancestors and emperorf # 
which practises sijdidd*’ 
and torture>^ 
despises women ^ 
death. 
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STEVE YEAGER. 

By William Maclbod Hainb. 7s. 6(1. (Jarrolds.) 

The Mexican border must be one of the most exciting 
localities on this planet, if such events as those recorded in 
this stirring story can happen there. Steve is a genuine 
lu'TO— brainy and muscular, good-humoured and able to 
t;ike a beating witli a smile, and his engagement wiili the 
Lunar Film Company, whose representatives were busily 
making moving pictures of Wild West incidents on the 
spot, was to bring into his life some of the most moving 
pictures that any man could hope to see. His fights with 
Chad Harrison, the spy and bully who is in touch with the 
revolutionary Mexican army, and the long duel between 
the two men for possession of Ruth Seymour, are told in a 
manner that makes the reader hold his breath, and the story 
of Steve's .adventures disguised as a private in the Mexican 
ranks is enough to keep any normal person sitting up until 
the climax is known and the end is in sight. Mr. Raim*. is 
no ordinary scribbler of stereotyped tales ; his stories 
grip by the woll-conceivcd characters of tlie schenuMs and 
their opponents, and once more we have to record a not.vlilc 
success for his ingenious iien. There are not many authors 
of this class of novel who can work us up to piich a pilch of 
exxitement. 



From Steve Yeager 

A ni?\v novel by VV. Maclnod Ralnc 
(Jarrolds ) . 


Cover Design. 


the right to live. 

fly Emmie Allingiiam and A. E. Colery. js. f»d. net. 

(Heath Robinson & lUrch.) 

The Right to Live " has made such a stir in tihuland 
Hid the story of the film can hardly call for the reconi- 
”n‘M.l:ition of reviewers. It will sell on its title. It is a 
story too, and deserves an even greater publicity 
' " - ^ it has yet won. Mag Rivers is totally cliffercnt 
ho'T fiio relations with whom she dwells; their coarse 
and speech jar on her finer senses ; she yearns 
‘>T other things, other ways of living. The girl follows the 
I y tail s ui her nature, strikes out on her own. seeks the 
y e best suited to her, and, through her courage, rises to 
and finds the lasting happiness of love. The story 
^| aclios a sound lesson-— a lesson that many might well 
‘A by heart, and the characters, instead of being the stock 
ypes so often found in " movie plays, are draw n carefully 

cleverly, some of them contributing a bright vein of 
I'luiour to an ingeniously-planned and altogether pleasing 


THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 1922 



From The Idealist From Colour Dksion 

Uy John Owi^n FOR WRAPPER. 

(U odder rjv Stou^hlon ) . 



From Angela Goes to School Rucubd. 

By May Wynncj, 

New Warwick R«i wards scries 
(Jarrolds), 

One of SavlUe Lumley's llluatratlona. 
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1 yarn Vermeer of Delft 
])> h \ 1 iicas, w hlcli Mpsiirs 
M» ihuon have just publish <1 


THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 19 Z 2 

TO HIM 
THAT HATH. 

By Ralph Connor. 

76, 6 d. (H odder & 

Stoughton.) 

To think of Ralph 
Connor is perforce to think 
of Canada. In the day^ 
ivhen Canada ivas as the 
back o‘ beyond to poor 
^ home-staying souls, he w.is 
flinging himself body and 
soul into the task ol 
fuliilhng his bravt dnanis 
for ** Gods own counliv 
While he protested ag.mist 
^ making Canada Ihe dump- 
ing ground for the uastuK 
of Etiroi>e, he was spt ndmg 
himself on llu juodigiN 
who did ani\c and w 
the fruml of all hoiusl 
men. Ihon h< tooU up 
his pen and in sloi\ .if Ur 
story gloried in the men 
he had known and calkd 
to all the best that was 
in ub. The dcv< lojmieiit 
of Canada in its broad 
outlines could be tr.iced m 
^ his stories, and in this 
' latest he deals with Canad i 
and Canadians as the wai 

left them As with us, som< w<.rc biokdi and biunt 
up, wnth not a hope or illusion h ft (^theis win spent 

or thought so, but the thallciig< of tiu tjiius brought 
them to attention and tlit\ took uj) the fmtlui fight foi 
decent industnal conditions fot luim m bungs Sonu thing 
of a sea change lias conn lo Ralpli ( onnoi or is it just the 
altered background foued upon him is a wiitu IIhk 
IS still the same love of men .ind ill tilings loin. lime the 
human, his old love of justiu und 
a fair show for all, his undnslKd 
interest m the love of a man for i m lui, 
and the same unspoiled tonfuhnu in 
men and women 


JOSEPH 

COMPTON-RICKETT. 

By A C OMPION hlCKr FT \\l1h 1 

Forowoid bv Ki JIon D Iiovn 
(i£OR(>£, OM 8 ImI {(dopii) 

To hare known J(>stph ( oniplon 
Rickett peisonally oi oub is Ik is 
revealed in these pages is t j fu I tint tu 
was bigger than the luoid luu giu n ot 
him. Jfust because we iic thankbil toi 
what IS here given we long toi mon 
Yet these brief memoirs and tulus 
by his son and those who Jovtd inm 
and shared his lalx)urs and d]< im^. 
suffice to achieve his own moih t li )| < 
expressed in one of his poems 

So may it h ip when you and f m ust 
*J o be romtnii>ercd b> our sunniest d 
The* sordid lowlands of our lives to hi 
Lost to the starching eyes of nu inoiy 
Hy mountains soaring ovci misty ra\s 
tfOiKl dfpd, brave thought, and liiitlv 
fashioned phiaw% 

bnow crests trans^gured for the world 
to see." 

His son introduces us to the intimacy 
of the heaitlistoiie , Kathanne Tynan 




Hkao of a Young Qirl 

(Maiiritshiil<( I he lid), nr ) 


appraises Urn as pdat; 'the 
Bev. J. Scott Lidgett 
tnbute to his clear yktSd 
and balanced judgment in 
the troubled realm of 
politics and ecclesiastici^' 
affairs, and especially in. the 
difhcult questions involving 
both Church and State, 
wlnlst the Rev. George 
Tloopei discusses him 
])ica( liei and glories in him 
IS a host jind a fnend, 

I uiglliN cxcerjds from his 
s])( i Lhes ^lud writings, 
togtilui with a selection 
fioiu his poeliy, help not 
oiiJ\ U» fill in the story of 
Ills d.iys, but lo body 
foilh the vuy form and 
liguu* of the man He 
was .1 gnat reroncilei and 
lie < onset rated his genius 
loi fiicndship for the 
n itioii s good 


TELL 

ENGLAND. 

Uy 1 RM>ST Kavmond 
7s C)d Tut (( asbcll) 



t rom Opera at Home 

(OrMinuphunp Oo) 
Pkoh by ljtuUrwtio4 


'J In author t( 11s us his in- 
tMition in the advice given 
b\ Padrt Mi)nt\ * Give 
us ilu oveiling t\euts of voui school (la>s, and describe 
vour thoughts as tiny lupptmil and wlien voii gel to 
the Gallijioli put, will, \()u (in giv(» us < lin fly your 
thoughts foi (•alh]>oli «is In as diamatn iiuident is 
concermd is well td»It to hifl foi il^ilf * Mi Raymond 
h.is stuck to Ins t(\l and in tins StiKl\ in a Generation ‘ 
he traces the dcvclopniint of Aichibald J*inn\l>ot I cigar 
Doe and Kii]Mtt I< i\ fioni Ihi* niiiscry tliicuigh the 
]>ul>lu school, into the .irmv and unto 
<1 l dll om in France »ind two in 
(idlipoli Ik his given us a very 
icadible stoiv of the hojM s lucl feais 
ol three VC IV human lads. 

THE DAUPHIN 
(LOUIS XVII). 

dv Itsniir i^s net (ITeincinami ) 
llu St nous I ontrihLition lo oiii know- 
ledge of lie lie h history which M. 

1 tiiotn mak(‘s jii his latest monograph, 
IS the cardinal import.iiice which all the 
c .irlyKevolulionaiy l<*aders- Chaumette, 
llebcit, Robespierre and Barrati 
ittfuhc'd to the letcntion of the person 
oi the Daiiphm They were all aware 
tliatin the negotiations for peace with 
\nsiiia and with Spain the possession 
of the tJe lef*e Loins XVII was theiie^ 
grr ate st asset Hence it came about, 
if human testimony can be believed, 
the real Hauphin was abstracted 
the ! emple in 1 795 by Chaumette a feW 
weeks before the latter's executicm 
that two successive substituted^ 
lodged in the young pnnee’s place, 
wlio would study, as it deserves 
studied, a masterly example of analyi 
and synthetical investigation, shoul^ 
ri o ac count overlook M . LenOtre's 3 
learned and per8|ricaciou8 unrgv 
^PiwSLiAooi.- " Riddle of the Temple/' 
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fhc longer I live the more eertiiin 1 become that 
fio author is a reliable critic of his own work. He 
is too intimate with it to be impartial ; he can 
no more really judge it than he can sec in the 
glass what he looks like to other people. He is 
influenced in his opinion — ^if it may be called that— 
the circumstances in which his book was written, 
perhaps by the fact that it embodies some specially 
cherished idea ; by personal affections and preju- 
, dices that can count for nothing in any final estimate 
^ He is as unreliable when he disparages 

i ,: as ^hen he pritises what he has done. Shakespeare 
,.^<S6uld say confidently in one sonnet that neither 
nor the monuments of princes should outlive 
his.'thyme, but in another he has lost that certainty 
*' Iran’s ^rt and that man's 
Keats’s twqi^death*bed utterances 


are you to take as representing his considered 
judgment — " 1 think I shall be among the British 
poets after my death,” or “ Here lies one whose i 
name, was writ in water ” ? 

All this is not a matter of reason 'with them, 
but merely of moods, and it is only the smaller 
author who holds a consistently high opinion of 
his achievements. Poor Southey, you know from 
his letters, was self-assured that his unreadable ’ 
epics were going to share the immortality of " Para- 
dise Lost ” ; but they are all dead, and he is living , 
on little or nothing now but his Life of Nelson.; 

I don’t remember that Lamb had any extravagant 
faith in his genius, and am pretty sure that mo^' 
of his greater and all his more popular contem- 
por.iries would be considerably astonished if they 
could come back to-day and sec what a full measure^ 
of glory haloes the brow of St. Charles. Colei^lgl| 
and Word-sworth loved the man, but I don't lldhk^ 
they quite realised his greatness ; I do#lt whether 
Hazlitt ever expected to rank below him, ani; 
obviously Southey (who condescended to him aS to; 
Shelley) did not. For authors are almost as 
in judging others as in judging theniselves f ^ 

so are some critics. ^ 
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I will confess to a dread^ 
ful suspicion that there was 
something rather ridiculous 
in t],h e overpoweringly 
solemn attitude that several 
of the great Victorian poets 
find men of letters assumed 
toward literature and their 
individual gifts. Tennyson, 

Swinburne, Carlyle, for 
instance, ostentatiously 
held aloof from average 
humanity and would, in a 
most superior manner, snub 
any misguided innocent 
who was foolish enough to 
allow his admiration to 
carry him the length of 
seeking an interview with 
his idols, or even peering 
over a fence at them. 

Their habits of sitting 
often for their portraits, 

Which were duly exhibited, 
of printing their names on title pages and yet pre- 
tending to hide from the public very naturally 
stimulated the curiosity they loftily affected to 
despise. People did not hunt Browning and William 
Morris like that ; although they also could write 
poetry, they did not therefore shut themselves off 
from friendly human beings who could not. It used 
to be said .slightingly of Browning that he was an 
incorrigible diner-out ; anyhow, he did not follow 
Tennyson's lead and go 
about dressed like a stage 
brigand and then profess 
annoyance because he could 
not evade the gaze of the 
vulgar, and it seems likely 
that, in the long run. 

Browning will prove to 
have been the greatest of 
them all. 

On the whole, the only 
positive significance to-be 
attached to an author’s 
cpinion of himself is that 
■ when he is contented with 
his accomplishment, and 
feels he ought to be above 
criticism, it is a sign that 
he has done^ gre^jwing. It 
would be easy to name 
young and old contem- 
jpbrary writers whp7. have 


reached th4t stage; and 
easy to name as many wh4 
are self-critical enough to 
be aware of their literary 
shortcomings, and cour* 
ageous enough to point 
them out ; and one or two 
who have the even rarer 
virtue of being ready to 
acquiesce when a reviewer 
does that for them. 

One of these is Mr. 
Middleton Murry, whose 
second novel, " The Things 
We Are,” is reviewed on 
another page. In the 
. 1 themeum, which he edited, 
and as a contributor to 
other journals, he has 
shown himself a critic of 
discernment, and he can be 
as frankly critical of his 
own as of other books. His 
first novel, ” Still Life,” was 
written in iqiq x s. After that, he was lor four years 
busy in the War Office ; then for a year and a half 
as an editor • but he found time to write the articles 
he has collected in " Aspects of Literature ” (Col- 
lins) and '■ The Problem of Style ” (Oxford Press), 
and some poems which, as “ Poems, iqtO ig20,” 
were published last j'car by Cobden-Sanderson. 
Last summer, finding himself with a little more 
leisure, he began to wondei whether he could not, 

in the form of a novel, 
record the effect of the war 
upon what he regards as 
typically modern minds, 
and this was the genesis of 
"The Things We Are.” 
It was written very quickly 
— much too quickly he 
thinks now — for it was 
finished in two months, 
and he admits that he is 
not pleased with it, yet 
“ I believe there is some- 
thing in it,” he says, " and 
at any rate, it has served 
its purpose of showing 
my weak places.” 

He went on to say, wlu^ 
1 was asking him about 
"If I were criticitllf 
myself, I suppose I eh|^ 
own that the teal wttdQMil, 



Mr. J. Middleton Murry. 



hf & Fax. Xhe late Gertruda 

(Mm. K. A. Dobblo). 

A special article on Gertrude Page and her work appeared 
In Thb Bookman for Jaaoary laat. 



Mav, 1922.] 
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of all my work is the 
incomplete fusion between 
the critical (or philosophi- 
cal) idea and tlie sensuous 
expression. The result is 
that it is always over- 
('harged ; it never has (or 
very seldom has) the 
lucidity necessary to a work 
of art. My problem is to 
find a simple expression for 
complicated and sometimes 
intangible thoughts. 

Whether I shall ever 
succeed I don’t know. 

Until 1 do, the most T fec'l 
inclint*d to claim for mys(‘lf 
is sincerity. 1 have always 
tried to express what 
seemed to me to lie the 
truth. I have never thought 
of pleasing anybody exc(*pt 
myself and most impor- 
tant exception my wife 
(Katherine Mansiield) who is tlu‘ lines! critic by 
far I know.” 

Other ('ritics have been less exacting, and Mr. 
^^urry is as likely to be WTong as nglit m this 
dissatisfaction with himself, but, anyhow', ii he is 
w’l mg it is in the right way. He is «il jiresent 
ei)giig(*d on three books . a novel of modern life, 
'vhich 1 h‘ thinks of calling ” Tlie K\pt‘riment«ilists ” ; 
a fantastic, pliilosophical story, probably to be 
named *' Tlie Sultan Bab ” ; and a book about 
Shakespeare on wiiich he has been w'orking inter- 
mittently for a long wdiile. 

None of our younger wwiien poets has done liiiei 
work tluin Miss Muriel Stuart, who is a long way 
yet from receiving the recognition slie deserves. 
The essentially modern feminine spirit has its tiucst 
poetical interpreter in her, and I am surprised to 

be told f()i I had 
not noticed it - 
that lier twM) 
volumes, *' ( Iirist 
a I ( arni val ” 
(Jenkins) and 
” Tlie Cockpit of 
Idols” (Methuen), 
were boycotted by 
some of our 
leading literary 
journals- -why, is 
MIm Chrtottae Orr. tjjan I can 

Auil«irol“K«toOirtow''(Hodd«* , . . 1 

ttwf htaOL understand. 1 am 


glad to hear that she has 
collected her later work into 
a book which, under tlie 
plain title of " Poems/' will 
be publislied next month by 
Messrs. Ueincmann. 

A new novelist who is 
winning golden opinions is 
Miss Christine Orr ; her 
" Kate Curh'w ” lias been 
received witli something 
like enthusiasm. She was 
only eighteen when she 
wrote that charming story, 
“ The Glorious Thing,” and 
just twenty-one last year 
when she finished ” Kate 
Curlew.” She has been 
WTi ting ever since she was a 
very small person, and owns 
that Stevenson has always 
been licr master. The only 
child of Slierilf R. S, Orr, 
K.C., of Edinburgh, she 
was educated at St. (ieorge’s School in that 
city, and went for a year to Somerville College, 
Oxford, where she read for History honours, 
hut, owing to health and family reasons, left 
without taking her degree. She has contributed 
stories to the magazines, and written a good 
deal of verse for Punch, the Saturday \V cstminster 
and 7 h: I'mtty Jicricu'. Miss Orr agrees with Hugli 
Walpole that this is the romantic age and has no 
hking for the patient photography of the realist. 
" 1 am interested,” slie says, “ in all attempts to 
levivc a really worthy national literature and 
drama, not necessarily in the Scots dialect, but 
possessing that essential quality of race w’liirh is so 
apt to he lost in these cosmopolitan times. 1 should 
like to do for tlie Scottish Lowlands what Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, for example, has done for Sussex.” 

I li a V e been 
asked and have 
asked inyscdf from 
time to time in the 
last few years, 

” W'hat’s become 
of Benjamin 
Swift ? ” Before 
the war, he had 
established a 
reputation with 
that brilliant 
series of novels 
which began with 



j’hn'u !•) I uiiii>/. Benjamin Swift 

(Mr. W. Romaine Paterson). 




EihouV'hy, Ml** Arthur Mlllse 


whose new novel, *' Pillars ot Salt," has just 
bean published by Mesin. Duekwotlh. 
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Mr. Denia Crane. 


' Nancy Noon,” in j8<)6 ; then suddenly ho foil silent, 
U!4 for long past net new fiction has come from his pen. 
rhOt^pknktion is what one might have expected 
ie joined up, and found his w'ar-time duties loft him 
lather the mood nor the leisure for writing stories. 
4fter the Armistice he was appointed to the Rhine- 
land High Commission as Head of the Translation 
Bur^u, and was only demobilised on his return home 

last year. Then 
he sat down to. 
re.sume the career 
that the war had 
interrupted, and 
has now com- 
pleted a new 
novel, " Sudden 
Love,” which will 
he published in a 
few weeks by 
Thornton Butter- 
worth. He has 
‘ placed his scenes 

in a small French town during the war, but the 
war forms only a backgioiind foi a story that is, I 
think, simpler in style and more romantic in theme 
(fori have read it in manuscript) than any he has 
yet written. It is more or less of an open secret 
that " Benjamin Swift ” masks the identity of 
Mr. VV. Romaine Paterson. He is engaged on 
another novel, of which 1 may give no details 
at present, and uuipes to have finished it by the 
nntumn. 

Th^j. humorist is never honoured so much as he 
flight to be : if you want the public to take you 





Mr. Harold 
Downs. 


seriously you mustn't th&fce '"float., 

gent men who make up their minds to it oaif wrifft 
a good novel, but none by taking thought >C|^ 
become a humorist. If he is not born with a senae’jjf 
Jiumour nobodycan inoculate him with it. Everybody , 
claims to be born with that, yet humorous writers are 
the rarest kind of author. They are much scarcer than , 
poets, for we never 
get more than 
one new one at a 
time. The newest 
is Ben Travers, 
who arrived last 
year with " The 
Dippers,” which 
was published by 
John Lane. 

He might have 
arrived earlier, 
f<»r he is now’ in 
his thirties, but he 
was on active service all through the wai, tinishing 
as a Major in the R.A.F., and could not t.ike up his 
pen until he bad laid down liis arms. He thinks, 
as I do, that ” the huniojous side of literature is 
sadly neglected in these davs, when it is surely 
wanted if ever it was.” With “ The Dippt 
Mr. Travers scored an immediate success ; ho 
now dramatised the sloiy «ind it was produced by 
Mr. Cyril Maude at the Royal Court Theatre, Liver- 
pool, a fortnight ago, and has started on a triumphal 
tour to nine of the great provincial centn’s. His 
new book, “ A Cuckoo in the Nest,” is reviewed 
somewhere else m this Number, so I shall say no 
moi^ of it than that 1 have not laughed so much 
over any story for at least a year. 
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Denis Crane, who has 
another name in private 
life and is known as the 
author of three or four 
admirable books, has 
written in “ Tlie Boys’ Book 
of Canada,” which Wells, 

Ciardner are to publish, a 
romance of travel and his- 
tory that makes such a 
living picture of the great 
Dominion as will appeal 
especially to all readers «)f 
from fifteen to twenty. 

Mr. Cranc! knows Canada 
from end to end. Five 
times he has travelled 
from coast to coast and 
back, and journeyed tlum 
sands of rnih's away from 
rail and road. Last time 
ho took with lum ]u‘s son. 
a fourtli form schoolboy, 

.so that lie mi{>:ht ^^et actual 
lmi>ressions of Canada as a , s..,vw.-.,ck 

bov sees it. In a little over 
four months they covered 

o\’er ib.ooo milt's. In a wonl, tlic hitok revc.d.-< the 
present-day romance of Canada as a n.itiiral out- 
growth e)t the romanct! of Kedskiu aud l.'iison days. 
Tliat son of Mr. Crane s, by the way, i-- now 
under Cecil Boberts on tlut staff ol the .\ t>l/iiii'Jiiiiii 
Joitnial. 

"The Ayleshiirys,” a three-act ]>lay 1)\ llai )ld 
Downs, will be the next addition 
to C. W. Daniel s ” Plays for a 
People's Theatre " series. .Mr. 

Downs, who is the editor of 
J‘tt»ian's Journal and other 
hitman publications, is keenly 
interested in various educational 
inovt^ments, and a poptdar lec- 
turer on Modern Drama and the 
•''tagt!. Three years ago he 
loutidt'd the B a t h Playgoers 
Society, of which litt is the hon. 
socretarv. 

n tramp through the 
Cnited States into Canada, with 
Vachell Lindsay for travelling 
companion, Stephen Graham 
l^ept a chronicle of the journey 
which he wrote up from stage 
b> stage, sitting by camp tires * 

the mountains, and under "’"““’eKT r.vil 


Mi&s Vere Hutchinson, 

tvliost lir I mivrl Sra-WracK," Mr. Jotiiiilian C.iprt is piiblishinjj. 
.Mish IhitcliiiPtm a 'liiiiKhtor of Grnrr.il II. P, ]Iijtchiiv.;oM, and 
si-tcr o( Mr. S , Iliitcbiiison, tlif .uithor of “ If WinUr ConiPf..” 


whose now novel. "Dead Rockonln, - (Allen & 
llnwlTt), Is reviewed In thi* Number. 


the title of '' Tramping with 
a Poet in the Rockies," 
Macmillans arc about to 
publish this chronicle, illus- 
trated or decorated with 
tliirt y - eight emblems by 
Vernon Hill, who is perhaps 
best known for the remark- 
able drawings lie made for 
Stephen Phillips’s " ( lirist 
in Hades." 

Miss rrsiila Grex ilh* has 
just returned home after 
a projKiganda tour tliroiigh 
(iorinaiiy and Austria with 
a programme of songs by 
young Knglisli compo.scrs. 
Xo foreign musir, with the 
except if)n of ont; Mozart 
aria, was included in the 
l)rogramme. At every town 
(‘xcept Vienna, slie tells me, 
there was at first a certain 
iA9 Vere Hutchinson. resentment (somo- 

jo,...hn„ c.M„. pnbiishine. Diiips iiluinlv ex]>ressed by 

rn(t.ii n n iiiiichinsoii, ami mustc cHtics) that England, 

wli i le de n lai iding repara 
lion, slioukl expert her art to be received by 
(iermany, but in every town, before the end of 
the e\ening, the singer and the songs had over- 
come tliis. In Vienna tlie reception was particularly 
cordial. ?\Iiss (ireville had to give no less than 
seven encores at tiu* conclusion of lier programme, 
and was specially engaged h)r the l^hilharmonic 
t'oncert three days later. 'I'he 
leading baritone of the Vienna 
Opera stood down in order 
that tliis invitation might be 

p(.)ssible. 

It must be a year or so ago 
since 1 first noted Sydney Jlorler 
on the horizon, and hailed him as 
a very promising new writer 
who was devoting hiTn.self to 

stories of sport — especially to 
football stories. He has been 
writing now for three years, 
and wrote his first story 
while he was in the Army, 
prompted by sheer desperaition 
and tlie need of adding to 

his very modest pay as a 

private. " I wrote stories of 
Mr. Eric Leadbitter. all kinds," he says, "before 
Reckoning-^iien & | found Hiy particular line. I 
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1^; became fascinate by i^f^sional football, and was 
amazed to find there was no imaginative litera- 
ture on the subject, and resolved to do my best 
to fill the breach. We are tlu; foremost sporting 
nation in the world, and football is a game that 
interests millions of people. In .America the writer 
t)f sporting tales has his dctinite jdace, in Jingland 
nobody seems to trouble about him. and T deter- 
mined to see if I could not tight tliut prejudice 
or inertia." And he looks 
,, like making good. 11 is 
fijcst full-length football 
novel, " Goal I ’’ had a 
; ; he has 

‘ contributed football and 
other sport stories to 
y': many of the magazines. 

' two serials to the News oj 




"' ''■She World, which arc in 




Course of being filmed, 

And a football novel of 
his, " A Legend of the 
League,” has just been 
i published by H odder \- 
Stoughton. He writes 
About sport simply 
because sport has be- 
come his chief hobby and 
passion, and he assures 
me he would as soon 
■ Watch a football match 
as sell a new novel, but 
of course he would sooner 
do both. 

Was the Washington 

Conference a masterly 

achievement in the way lluidistliDjuished war corres|iond< 
- 11 < ' I'rom 9 i cur lea 

of eiiminating all chance 

. (i^^an armed conflict in the Pacific ? Some of us 
think so, but the Kussian author. General X. 
Golovin, thinks otherwise, and in " The Problem 
Of ihe ^Pacific in the Twentieth Century,” which 
Messrs. Gyldendal are publishing, he tells tis why. 
He foresees trouble from the imperative need for 
expansion that exists in Japan and, however that 
may be, he writes with such intimate knowledge 
?and^ authority that none concerned can afford to 
.-jOverlook his contribution to this all-important 
subject. The same firm has in hand “ Life,” a 
new novel by Johan Bojer, and “ h'rozen Justice.” 
a story of Alaska, by the well-knowm author-explorer, 
Ejnar Mikkelsr^. The Bookman. 

X As we go to press I learn, with very much regret, 
ipf the death of that clever young Canadian novelist. 


The late Mr. Ernest A. Vizltelly, 

liu'idiHtinKuished war correspondent ind first lEriKllbh IraiiBlator of /ola. 

' I'rom 9i c'irlcaluro by Tom Ilmt. 


Miss Marjorie Pickthall, a por^t wifili a 

note on her career, appeared in last month's 
Bookm \n * 

\t)rFS t)N NEW BOOKS. 

It is a i»oo(l in.inv years since Mr. Charles G Horper'ft 
* 1 he Hiif'hloii Koacl. ' the fust in his senes of anecdotal 
incl pu tonal iiairatives of The Highways of England, 
iii.ulo Its appearante It is over twenty years since it wis 
uiisikmI III a secoiul edition, lovised and brought up to 

tlaLe Many things have 
happened since then; new 
histoiv of one sort and an- 
olhei has been made alongthe 
I high ton load , the inotor- 
eai has arrived on it , the road 
itsLlt «ind its landmarks have 
iindt rgone various changes, 
and .igain Mr. Haii>er has 
levised his book and, largely 
lewntteii and reilliistrated, 
a very attractively produced 
nt w edition of it (7s (xl. n^^’t) 
has been published by Mr. 
Ccdl Palmer I he road has 
been the scene of many 
hoise, foot and c\tle races, 
It has associations with 
nninerous himous persons, 
sin h as Iloiac e Walpole,, Dr. 
[ohnson, the Prince Regent}! 
Kowlandson (several of whose 
diawings are reproduted), 

C obbett, Dick T n i p 1 n , 
ilainson Ainsworth, Mark 
Lemon, Tom Ctibb, Tom 
Sayeis and othci gentlemen 
of the ' fancy,"' who fought 
Mr. Erneat A. Vixitelly. some of their iiotoiiouB 






battles on t o m m o n s or 
in fields that the road 


passes lb II art anecdotes of these and many another; 
•tales of old toacliing ciavs and of loaching notabilities, 
and all mannti of tojiogiaphical information and miscel- 
laneous gossip com ei lung the towns, villages and hamlets 
with whnh tin road is fringed A useful guide-book, it 
makes most fast mating leading and is copiously illustrated 
with Mi Hciip'rs own delightful drawings, and with old 
punts I he tra\ tiler along the Brighton road will find 
his jouinc\ made tasier and immensely more interestiilf 
if he (.irriis this entertaining and reliable handbook ald^ 
with him, and foi those going in other directions the stdritM 
of sixteen olhci ro.ifls, levised and largely rew'ntten, 
follow in tht' same scries ■'i , 

" J'hc (Tosing (iates, ' by Winifred F. I^eck (78. 6d. JSiti 
Iloddcr & Stoughton) is a post-war novel that depend# 
its interest on its entire naturalness and its relatioMd? 
present-day problems. Husband and wife— iaard|i®W 
the verge of bis departure to France— take np lift tdiMW 
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after the W fao« thh diffiettities youth has had 

to face i^tico 1918/ Nerve-racked » workless, harassed by 
the house-shortage, these two drift apart, as others have 
done, and many a young couple will see in llie story of ilw 
drifting a chronicle of their own struggles and disa])point- 
ments. The long shadow of the war is thrown dow n I he 
years, and the fate of Celia Hertford, her luisbaml. lu-i 
girlhood's lover, and her friend, Maliel Lowell, keep ns 
intensely and nnflaggingly interested. '1*1 n* ('hnnu inrs in- 


drawn with quite exceptional ability ; the author haa 
evidently a keen understanding of the ordinary man and 
woman — the ordinary man and woman who is such a 
queer mixture of greatness juid littleness. " The Closing* 
Cates ■’ is an admirably written and poignant romance that , ^ 
will appeal strongly to those who have a taste for realism 
ill liotion — liealthy and vigorous realism, untainted with 
.iny hint of sfu'didness. It is a tale of the times, and one 
that will oiitlasi the limes. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

M. LEONORA EYLES. 


T here was a time — not so very long ago when 
to sit in the waiting-rooiii of a puldislu i was 
to me as painful as a visit to a coiiseientions ilentist. 
But suddenly, in January, 1919 . a book I had writb n 
got talked about and mightily abused, and I found 
myself the author of a succcs de scandalc. Pni)lisliers 
before whom it had been my custom to fnosn aia' jnyself 
now became friendly ; avariciouslx' so. i he\- lield out 
arms of welcome, l^iit 1 was already engaged lo work 
for my generous friend, Mr. (irant Kichaids. and it was 
in Mr. Richards’s waiting-room witii its g,i\ Phil Mav 
drawings that I irnd Mrs. Leonora Eyhs, tin- anthoi 
of " Margaret Protests ” and " ('a|)tivit\’," ilie lat.t< r 
of which has just been |Md)lished by Messrs. Heinemann. 

That January afternoon three years ago stands ont 
very clearly in my memory. Mrs. Lyles and 1 began 
to talk. She had written a novel, and as 1 drew her 
on to tell me about it T Ix'camc aware that slie was 
in a state of profound nervotis agit<ition and aj)pre- 
hen-^iori, controlled resolutely by a stern, practised will. 
She believed in her book : 
it ^^‘as packed with life, her 
own life. But Mr. Richards, 
having read the MS., had 
asked her to alter it, tone 
it down, and use her blue 
pencil, for it was the kind 
of story that describes the 
things that arc allowed to 
happen in real life, but 
must not be presented to 
the world in print. She had 
done all that had been re- 
quired of her by Mr. Richards, 
and had now called for his 
decision. I did not know 
then what I learned later - 
that, having no money, slu! 
had walkod all the way to 
St. Martin’s Street from 
Peckliam, and was prepared 
to -walk back again. Did 1 
think Mr. Richards would 
t'lke her book ? If he did, 
h nv long would it be before 
was published? And 
''hen it was published, would 
^ t he lik^^ ta; ^et to the 


light people -the people whom it might help? She 
wiiiiled so ardcTilly io li(dp the world, she said. So 
many people' liadii’t a chaiici'. Children — tens of 
thousands of little mites all helpless —women as well, 
driv(*n down and down by circumstance — and men 
imprisoned in life somi'liow. Everybody was im- 
piisoiK'd. Life was hard, terrible, scarcely to be lived 
sav(' b\' the bra\'e. She so \'(‘ry much wanted to heal 
the wounded, support the sick, 'fhat was why her 
book liad been written. It was pari of herself — a close 
part that sht' was giving to the world. Did I think 
.Mr. Rit'hards would a('('ept the book ? It mattered so 
mncli to hei . . . . 

J looki'd into an eager, tliin face and, though knowing 
nothing of her writing, felt that if she had not already 
written a liiu* and noble book she would probably do 
so some (h\y. Fn answer to my questions she told me 
she had tlir(a‘ children and tliat her husband was at 
honn- (h'sper.iteiy ill and unlikely to recover. She won 
uj)on iiK' with li('i lu'rvonsjiess, her humility and her 

l)ride. It is my way to be 
frank at tin' very outset ; 
she returned frankness for 
frankness, confidence f or 
confidence. But she was 
called away in the middle 
of a sentence, and I had 
only linu to whisper “Good 
ln(’k ! " as she brushed 
jiast me. 

1 was older than Mrs. 
i^yles, and as site went, into 
tlie inner room I was 
:drcad\' condoling with her 
in my heart. In my early 
twenties 1 had written three 
full-Ii'iigth novels and had 
failed to find a publisher 
for one of them. I knew* 
that the first novels of in- 
experienced writers were 
almost invariably rejected by 
one publisher after another. 
And I feared that her 
young eagerness, her des- 
perate desire to serve, and 
her suppliant attitude to- 
wards fate were about to be 
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bruised and checked by circumstance. " But/' said 1 
to myself, " if she fails here, she will siiccc'ed elsewhere. 
It is only a matter of time. Let her endure ii little 
more ; she will eventually arrive.” 

She did. Six months later "Margaret Protests” 
was published, but not by Mr. Richards. When, quite 
recently, I asked Mr. Richards what precisely was his 
reason for refusing the book, he reified : ”1 don t 
quite know. The story was strong, it \v'as desjHMatel\' 
sincere, and it was original. Ihit, Cuinbi'ilaiul, you 
know how sensitive I am to Jiandwiiling. and how 1 
accepted your ‘ Set Down in Malice. ' siiujdy and M)l(‘ly 
because your handwriting is so l)eautifnl. Well, Mrs. 
Eyles's. novel was a startling p(‘rfonuanc(\ but her 
calligraphy was neither phasing nor gratinus. I 
looked at him in surprise. ” But.” I objin ted, ” her 
book was typewritten ; slie alw.iys works straight on 
to the machine ; and she im ariably types all Iut 
letters." He smiled rnefulh'. ” Ves, \’e^, I know. 
Are you coining out for lunch ” 

Mrs. Kyles sent nu* an early ('()j)y of In r book. 1 
read half of it and felt appalled by the stark revelation 
of an underworld of wliicli I had only ]i(‘ar^.ay kiKWv- 
ledge. I remember closing tlie book at soinewhtMe 
about the hundredth ])age and telling mxself it was 
impossible to read more, so scMiing was llie eliict ol 
what the writiM- had made me feel and setc Manx 
vignettes had been burned into m\' brain b\- a mordant, 
unsparing acid. I (Oiild sei' terrible things. Ihit 1 
w^ent back to " Margaret Protests.” and liuislicd it. 
With the entire story in luy mind. I could legard it 
as a whole, and I recognised that in spite of some crudit\', 
many errors, and mucli stark liorror, the book was a 
thing of beauty. It had a soul, Sonietliiiig slimie from 
it ; it w'as lit up by an internal lire. 

The book, it will be remenibercHl, was widely dis- 
cussed. Some of the libraries b.imied it. Hut it found 
its way to the right peojile, and 1)V tlu' ” right |)eople ” 

I mean those who are brav(‘ enough to read of a side 
of life that is terrible and full of awe. Critics of high 
distinction gave it th(ni praise Ibit lu re and there 
was silence. There always is sileiua.! lur<* and tlierc 
when a book of this kind, llaming and inx iucible, is 
published. Grinding j)overty •>ase di*eds, ( l imc, luinger 
of body, starvation of soul, crippl. 1 faculties, wild 
agonies and desperat(' and despairing lov^s these do 
not make " pleasant ” reading wli. n they an- presented 
by a pen that spares nothing that th(‘ Irutli mav ho 
made known. 

A year ago Mrs. Kyles sent me the manust njus of her 
second and third novels ; six months later came tlie 
manuscripts of her fourth, hftli and six books. Though 
only -two of these have yet been issued (” ( aptivity " 
by Messrs. Heinemann and " The Woman in tlie tattle 
House " by Mr. Grant Richards) - t];.' pnl>liraiion of all 
tne remiiiider has been arranged for. Six 1 looks in 
two x'ears I And, in addition, some twenty pot-lxiiliug 
novelettes, fifty or so newspaper artich s, a few pam- 
phlets on psyTlio-analysi.s, much vei.s(*, iind a great 
amount of hack work of various descripiious. 

Some litigation and disagreement now liap|)ilv 
settled— have postponed the publication of Mrs. }*Lydes’s 
novels, but a copy of " Captivity ” now lies l>efore me. 
During the last three months I have read it thrice. 


Mrs. 15 vies has frequently described it td'me as " propa 
ganda." She is wrong. It is a work- of art. Like 
" Margaret Protests " much of it has been torn from 
her own life, but it has been fashioned with the utmost 
<\ire ; its proportions are admirable ; its architecture is 
|)erfcct. riie dark, brooding opening blossoms out into 
scene after scene of stnigghi and pain, of wild hope and 
wilder despair ; truth is sought and, after great efforts 
is found ; and the book closes on a deep chord in which 
all the contradictions and discords of life are resolved, 
and in which joy and pain blend so miraculously that 
llie listener knows not which is gladness and which is 
s(^rroxv. 

" Captixity ” is a study of alcoholism — a study in 
xvliich alcoholism is beaten. Alcoholism is shown to be 
not a " xveakiK^ss ” or a vice, but merely a disease. It 
is, of course, so regarded by all psychologists in these 
days : but the geruTal juiblic, confusing it xvith the 
o(‘casi()nal druukeimess of the self-indiilgcut drinker, 
looks upon its victims xvith scorn and contempt. Mar- 
cella marries Louis out of pity. In lu*r psychology pity 
is so akin tti love that the txv(» are inseparable. The 
life of a xx’omaii married to a dipsomaniac whom she 
loves is rnon* teiiihk? than has l)een told in fiction. 
Mrs. Kyles touclu s comparatively lightly on the suffer- 
ings of Marcella : but shi' luoods yearningly and 
pityingly ove r Loiii^. 

It must not be imagined for a monuait that xve have 
hen* the old fashioned (and usuallx' xerv false) story 
of the bad, luradstroiig man rescued by tin* lox'e of a 
devoted w^oman. Marc(‘ll:i is more doctor and nurse 
to Louis than a lover. W hen liis alcoholism is cured 
she no Inrigta* loxes liim, for ht*i pity has ebbed with 
his increasing ln‘alth : Ik*, able to stand alone, demands 
from ber notliing inorr. ImnuTsed in his medical 
studies in luliubuigh, hi* x\'rit(*s : " A man with a 
man's job to tlo can't havi* time for tlie softness of 
women about him.” Kacli is happy Jiving apart 
from the otlif-r. What th(*ri has Iviund them together ? 
Xothing^ saxc Man clla’s iliviiu- pity and l.ouis's deperid- 
riice upon lu?i for ex cry thing, even for the means of 
livelihood. Loui^ cm ( (I. Man ella is glad to die. Such 
a relationship rontiniK‘d throughout a long novel .scarcely 
makes for romaiK f r*f thi* sugary kind, and if anyone 
j)icks up ” Captix itv ” in the e xpectation of liuding all 
the dim lights and low whisperings and shadowy secrets 
of love, he will lx* bitterly disappointed. Nevertheless, 
the bock is romantic through and through. It is the 
history of a soul and the romance is finely spiritual 
in spire of its multitiidiuous hut necessary details of 
sordid materialism. 'Jhe figuic of Professor Kraill 
comes com(‘t-likc .ind lustrous into Marcella's life ; her 
rejection of him is hut another example of her inability 
to lose nne of her ideals. 

Mrs. lyyli's's thesis is the old dauntless one so rarely 
displayed in. modern art — that courage and faith are 
everything in life ; that failure, though it come a 
thousand times, is ru'ver to be accepted as failure ; 
that faith must shine serenely through all disasters : 
and that it is the endeavour, the aim, that counts 
and not the* achievement. If ever there was a time 
when the world xvas in need of that gospel, that time 
is now. 

Gerald CumberlA^P/ 
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R. L. S. AND THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. 

I^>Y Hi (.11 RoIX.F.K’. 


W HKN Robert I.ouis St(‘Veiis()n \v;is 

his “ Rerord of a l^nnily of Ent,niu‘(‘rs/’ lie 
made search into tlic liistorv of liis own forl>cars as 
far back as; the sevcnteentli century, tracing; tlnMii 
to the West of Scotland. In doiiif^ so he liglilcd wpnw 
a sound old rovi-iiantcr 
n a m c d John Stevenson, 
w li o loft b 0 li i n d a 
(inaintly-writt(‘n piece of 
aiitobiogra|'>hy : “ A l\are 

S o 11 1 - S t r e n g t li e n i n g and 
('•auforting Cordial for Old 
and Young ('hrist ian>. " 

John St(‘\‘eiison fought 
at Hothwell Bridg(', bui 
oulhvid the " killing lime 
to tell his store of inan\- 
a liaii hi'eadih t'seape and 
ui'iid adv'enlure. 

rile iio.-'sihiht \' of some 
v:onne> lion between tlial 
(‘mill ail] V pious man " and 
Iv*. [.. S , best belo\’e(l of 
writn;j; ineii and piima* of 
vagahonds, is an inten'sting 
line of eoiijectiire, wlii( h in 
Uwu t.aii|>ts our invesliga 
tion into Ollier l)onds ol 
kindred between our inastei 
c r a t r s ni a n a ii d t h e 
Cuv(aianling w liters. 

It is true tlml when he 
alludes to John Streviaison’^ sketch ]uiii 

booklet and transcribes 

ajiue nolalde passages fioiii it, l\. L. S. eoiue> to 
Cue conclusion with evident reluctaiu'e llral this 
b*’ irer of tlu* family naim' who lield high the liamuT 
ol I he ('ovenant was not a direct asreudaiit ol his 
'a\ii. “ John the land labourer." he says, “ is the 
one living and memorable lignre, and he alas ! ( aiiuoi 
be nioit? than a mere colIaltMal." Once uiok he 
makt‘s the reluctant confession : " John the land 

lahoniiM is debarred me, and I must. relin([uish from the 
tropliies ol my house his' Rare Soul siiengthening and 
( omforting ('ordial.’ ** 

gal In r from another soiirei\ ho\V(*ver, that 
Stevenson (lid not give up all claim to eomieclion with 
the (...inic.k Covenanter. In one of his lettm s to another 
naniesake. J. Horne Ste\'enson, a trained genealogist, 
be writes : “ Your information as to your own family 
^*dt‘usely interesting, and 1 should not much wonder 
but what you and we and old John Stexenson, land 
bilxuircr in the parish of Dailly, came all of the same 
stock." 

I be final resting-place of " John the land labourer " 
Dailly Kirk-yard, a quiet little burial-ground 



that li(‘s emlxisomed in tlu^ picturesqiK' valley of the 
(iiivan. It is oversliadowed by vmierable trees and 
luMinded on one' side by Peiujiiliapple Burn, whose 
brown watins witm^ss to its birth among the moorlands. 
lh(‘ place is fragrant with ('ovenantiiig memories. 

like many another spot in 
that ancient kingdom of 
Cai rick- from which, hy the 
way, tlie Prince of Wah's, 
as lunr to the crown of 
Scotland, derives one of liis 
titles. 

'Ihis part of Ayrshire, 
lying to tlie south of tlie 
" l)orini(‘ Ddoii/’ is not only 
I the region 

“ Where Briicc once ruled liis 
inartii'U ranks 

And shook his C; a r r i c k 
spear," 

but the sceiu* of memorable 
struggles c c u t u r i e s later 
which raged around the 
Covamant. Saunders Peden 
made this country-side ring 
with his prophetic voice, 
and other outlawed 
preachers held conventicles 
on its bar(' hill slopes or in 
Secluded glens. 

Old Dailly Kirk- yard, with 
R. L. Stevenson. ivy-clad ruin, contains 

,ir w. K, chill, .11.1, several memorials of the 

" Mountain men," whose 
bodies W(‘H‘ laid heve to rest in the dark, yeomen and 
])easants wlio yiehb d life itself " for their adherence 
to the wor d of (lod and th(.‘ (’ovenaiited work of reforma- 
tion." And. as if by way of contrast, this peaceful 
slet‘ping-|)lace has reminders of things more modern. 
•Aftixed ti> the ruined building is a prolih^ in bronze 
of William lh‘ll Scott, author of " Poems of a Painter," 
whose dust lies in the \*aiilt near by. It was of him 
A. C. Swinbunie wrote the lines : 

" i H^ad oil the breast of the dying year, 

Poet and j>aiiiter, our friend thrice dear 
Fur love of suns long set, for love 
t)f song that sets not with sunset here." 

But our attention is mainly arrested by the obelisk, 
with sword and Bible I'ligraven on it, which has been 
l aised by tlie peoph' of the neighbouihood to the memory 
of John Sti‘vensou. Doubtless that old Scots worthy 
would have been long since forgotten had he not written 
th(! sturdy little volume of some sixty pages, over 
which our stylist lingers with a love that cannot be 
hid. Its annals of the " various tentations, necessities 
and distresses " which befell the Covenanting Stevenson 
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are charged with a Wealth of 
human interest that will not 
easily die. Other thrilling 
adventures and experiences 
equal in wonder to those 
recorded in “A Family of 
Engineers might be cited in 
plenty. Hardships patiently 
endured, escapes cleverly 
effected, ruses employ(*(l time 
and again to outwit tlu- 
pursuing soldiers — all an* 
narrated as if t h e y were 
matters of e v e r \ d a >• 
occurrence. 

It must be confessed that 

some of the tales told by huiU'st John aio coloured by 
more than a dash of the superstitious and the uncannx*. 
Especially when they relate to his personal eiuounteis 
with the Adversary, who to him was a most tan/^ible 
‘ and potent personality. 

. In one of his man>' fragments of rralisti( description 
John tells how on a (’ertain occasion Satan sought to 
fright him from his prayers. First, a xoice like the 
groaning of an aged man was heard on tlu* other side 
of the hedge vvluae no man could l)t', for over tluMe 
was a great stank or pool ; then eame a roaring noise 
like the bellowing of a bull, and that ver\- loud. Tlu* 
Enemy seemed to be skulking about the hedg<' toward 
the door of the summer-seat, still bellowing as he came. 
** After that,” to use the Covenanter's owii words, 
** he made a noise just like a mastive dog in gn^at 
trouble. This was not so tc‘rrible to me as the other ; 
I got some courage, and having a stick in niv hand 1 
resolved to stand still, to see if he; a|)peare(l to me in 
any shape ; but instead of that he went past into a 
place hard by full of nettles, 
and there g r o a n e d as 
formerly. I heard him ver> 
distinctly and composedly ; 
yet I thought 1 would go in 
and think what could be the 
meaning of this dispensa- 
tion." 

; There are weird stories 
also of what the CovenantiM 
calls " some exercises of soul 
he had met with iii his 
pilgrimage." T h e s e a i e 
mystic struggles and e\- 
periences which, explain them 
as will, were certainly 
very real to him. And after 
^ making every allowance 
for the superstitions of hi.s 
* day, for occasional flights 
of fancy on his part, and for 
the undoubted possession 
of a romantic touch in 
narration, John Siij^enson has 
striking instances to give 
of "remarkable providences 
he was trysted with, and 
inany of them the return of 
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prayer. Nofviithsta^!^^ 
too, his habits of 
spection, carried to ah 
almost morbid degree, some 
of the deep things of his 
religious life are depicted iti 
a style which, with all its 
quaintness and artlessness,' 
l(*avcs a profound impression 
of reality. 

Now the interest displayed 
l)y Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his Garrick namesake is 
not due alone to the family 
sunianu' nor to the possi- 
bility of a distant relationship; 
tlu‘r(‘ is another and a more noteworthy reason. From 
his earliest days, when under the tutelage of his beloved , 
" Ciimmie,” young Stevenson's mind was imbued with 
the literaluK^ of the ('ovenaiit ; and all through the 
wanderings that led him so far away, mentally as well 
as physically, from the influences of his ” Covenanting 
childhood,” a lurking fondness for such writings is 
continuallv cropping iij). Alison Cunningham had 
early iiitrodnced him to “ Wodrow’s History” and 
“ Peden's Life," to ” Ihe Cloud of Witnesses" and in 
all j)i()l)al)ilit\' to “ The Cameroniun’s Dream." It 
was the Iast-iianu‘tl sketch, written in rhyme by an 
Ayrshire slicj)lK‘nl, whieh, Stevenson himself confesses, 
made tin' most indelible impression on his fancy and 
first awaken(*d in his heart the sentiment of romantic 
Scottish history. 

But it might almost b(‘ claimed that such predilections 
were bred in tln^ bone ; for, apart from hi.s father's 
ancestry, on his motlier’s side appears James Balfour, 
of St. (dies' the possibility is not remote of a 

ronnec tion w i t h the re- 
doubtable John Balfour of 
Burley. And was it not 
at Colmton Manse that the 
imaginative boy found his 
golden age In this vicinity, 
whcTc tlie ( oveiianters had 
rested on the night before 
their defeat at Kullion Green^ 
he had lived and acted many 
an old-time scene afresh. 

" 1 skulked 111 my favourite 
wilderness like a Cameronian 
of the killing time, and John 
Todd w’as my Claverhouse 
and his dogs my questing 
dragoons." 

Stevenson may afterwards 
have been ashamed of his 
first appcjiranre in print' 
at barely sixteen years of 
age, but the signifiesht 
fact remains that its topic 
was "The Pentland Ri^l^l • 
a Page of History — 

And this had been 
so he tells us, by a 
historical romance, 
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deleted from the world,'* 
on the self-same subject. 

Other reams of paper, to be 
doomed at last to the flames, 
were spent on “ Rathillet," 

“ The King's Pardon," and 
such-like themes. 

The indebtedness of 
K. L. S. to the Covenanting 
writers has been pointed out 
by more than one of his 
critics and admirers. S. K. 

Crockett, for example, 
claimed that much of tlie 
keen incision and directness 
of Stevenson’s style was 
due to his familiarity with 
Patrick Walker, the Cameroniaii pedlar, \\lu» wrote 
" Some Remarkable Passages in the life and Death »)f 
Mr. Alexander Peden." We learn on the saiii(‘ authority 
that wlnm 1 ^. L. S. was taxed with the fact he f espoiKhul 
imblushiiigly with " Well, you're anotlier ! ’’ 

Dr. John Kolman has ventured so far as to assert 
tliat there is hardly a volume of Stevenson’s wliieh 
does not hear some traces of the ronianlit sj)ell upon 
his mind of vSeot land’s Covenanting history. “ Steven- 
son's books," ht? says, “ are literally strewn wirli moi(‘ 
or les'» conscious quotations and imitations of this 
literature." Or again: " Most of the ptHuliai iti(‘s in 
tlit‘ u.se of Kiiglish which are apt to strike the read<i 
as affectation are to be traced to this source." 

Jiut a testimony more arresting and fasiiiiating 
still may he found in the author’s own avow.d. l uwaid 
the end of his career In? wrote to his tellow eiaftsinan. 
J. M. Barrie : 

When I was a chiKl, aiul indeeil until I was jumiIn' a 
man. 1 consistently read C'ovciiantiiig books, .\o\v that 
1 am a grcy-beani — or would be, it I could raise* the beard -- 
1 have returned, and for weeks back have read little cist* 
but Wodrow, Walker, Shields, etc. course this is with 
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^ the idea^^of a novd, but in the 
course of it I made a very 
curious discovery. I have 
been accu.stomecl to hear 
refined .and intelligent Clitics 
— those who know so much 
better what we are than we 
do ourselves — trace my literary 
descent from all sorts of 
people, including Addison, of 
whom 1 could never read a, 
w(»r(l. Well, laigh i' your lug, 
sir- — the eliie was found. My 
style is from the Covenanting 
writers. Take a particular case 
— the fondness for rhymes. 

I don’t know of any English 
prose writer who rhymes 
except by accident, and then 
a stone had better be tied 
around his neck and himself cast into the sea. But my 
Cfwenanting buckics rhyme aU the time — a beautiful 
example of the unconscious rhyme above referred to." 

It may indeed seem a long remove from the stern 
.Scottish ('()\'(!nantcrs to the gay romantic novelist ; 
from Jolm Stevenson, sleeping in Old Dailly Kirk-yard, 
to “ Tusitala," laid to rest on the summit of a Pacific 
|)i'ak ; l)ut at the very core of things there is a closer 
iiktness than miglit be sujqiosifd. Although centuries 
of time and worlds of thought apart, the nearer one 
gets to the heart’s life of these two Scotsmen, the more 
lieroic is the cliaractm-, the* sinqder and clearer the 
vision. 

Even in far away Samoa Stevenson's mind turned 
ofieiitinus to tlu? land that gave him birth, and to the 
bra\a‘ men (.)f the ])asl wliose nobility he justly ap- 
pi aised, and whose* we)rks have* l(?ft an impress on his 
own masteiiy style. In his pathetic exile he recalled 
the* scene's that are* se) rich in memories of other days : 

" Cirey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Slaiuling stones on the vacant, wine-red moor, 

Hills of slie^ep, and liomcs of the .silent, vanished races, 

A IK I winds anste'p and pure,” 
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“ Peden’s Pulpit” 

on the n^oor. 


PEACE AND COLONEL REPINGTON.* 

Sri anniN Me Ki nna. 


R eaders eif ('oUme*! l\e*pnigton’>. latest \ohime- 
mu.st not be misle'd by the el.Ue* ein the wiiijjpui : 
" igiqto The tirst enti\' is m faet on Jannaix 

^th, Te)Ji ; anil the diaiN' is a leioiel ol sne(t*e<lnu; 
missions niulerlakcn at the sngge*stion of T-orel Hmnliam. 
" T felt the need of a vvandei-ye'ar,” savs the* .nitlun. 
" in order te^ acquaint myself witli the* iu*w ^leisonahlie-s 
JUid new ideas which the great wai-stonn had tin own 
to the surface of affairs in coiitiiienl.il Kuioj>e.’ 
His missions took him, in the time of the* w’Drlel’s gu*at- 
fermentation, to France*, Belgium, Italy, (iree-ee*, 
(^ermany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria. 
Rumania and, on the assembling eif the Washingteni 
Conference, to the United States. He met, almeist 
without exception, all the leading ministers, e*uvoys, 
soldiers, financiers and publicists in the countries 

After tho War.'^ By Liout.^Coloncl Charles A’Court 
C.M.G, 2X3. (Constable.) 


visiti'el ; the* “ luwv icDas ” were el(d)ate*d freely; and 
tile* diary contains a full, ofte*n a needlessly full, record 
<»f Colone*! Ri‘ping(on’s impressions of statesmen, states 
anel stale-craft. 

The* British arc so wa*li Use*(l to having tlu*ir exchequer 
e'ontrolle*d b\ barristers and the'ir admiralty by railw^ay 
luauageTs I bat they ma>' fei*l little suT]>rist* at finding a 
military critic e:*utruste*el with the task of reporting on 
the* peace* conditions of Europe*. Readers of “ The 
hirst World War," however, may wish that this incom- 
parable opportunity had been given to some, one of less 
obviously limited vision. " Wrote an article on ‘ Trade 
or Victory ('oloncl Repingtou nu-orded on December 
2(>th, 1915. "It will make the Radical Press howl. 
But after all. if you give the army men you get victory, 
and if you keep them back for trade you don't get 
victory, and then eventually get no trade. Victory 
gives all. Q. E. D.” Do you get victory by giving the 
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army men ? Can you equip an anny or maintain your 
exchanges or buy raw materials without trade ? The 
man who writes himself down satisfitnl with such 
reasoning cannot expect to be regardtMl as a serious 
critic of politics or economics, two of the (hief 

subjects of study in this wander-year. I lu‘ passage of 
time has brought iieithiu* wisdom of judgenuMit nor 
temperance of speech. “ Our ])oliti( ians,” ( Oloiu l 
Kepington writes, March 12th, “ lia\e had one 

vitally serious domestic 
problem to settle in my 
lifetime, namely, Ireland, 
and they have completely 
failed in it for fifty years. 

Our army has had about 
fifty problems during the 
same period, and has solved 
them all. Of all the lower 
animals of c r e a t i o 11 the 
politician is the most in- 
effective/* A course of 
military and j) o 1 i t i c a 1 
history would be a useful 
corrective to sucli wild 
generalizations. 

Though Colonel Repingt 011 
shews himself a master of 
condensation in packing so 
much prejudice and in 
accuracy into so few words, 
he does not practise th(‘ 
same economy always. VVe 
are not spared a tribute to 
Sir Basil Zaharofl's cook- 
ing : " He has a special little 
dish made of transversch 
sliced bananas. Th(*y arc? 
cooked inside a bainmarie 
and kept constantly soaked 
by melted sugar pouied over 
them. I hate bananas, but 
he made me try them. 

They were quite excellent ” ; 

and the new jHusonalitics rh-^>}cihy sport c. (nmcnfi Agmcy, 

and new ideas wliich the 

great war-storm had thrown uj) " are \'triled by a cloud 
of trifling details and irrevclant anecdotes. As in Tht', 
First World War " we liy\ (' to struggle witli sucli 
padding as " Went to lunch early with ].ad\' Millicent 
Hawes, formerly the Ducliess of Sutbeiiaud, and Ikm 
new husband, Colonel Hawes, a very pleasant and nice- 
looking follow. They both seem very hajipy.*' . . . 
With genial absence of reserve, one lady is exhibited to 
the public as “pretty and intelligent”; another a.s 
“a very nice girl with a real good heart.* And this 
though we are told, March 0th, 1921, ” One can bear 
almost anything except lack of taste/' 

When we are allowed to hear something of the new 
peace conditions in central and south-eastern Europe, 
the diary gives us the impressions of a trained and 
cxj)crienccd observer ; and these are likely to be of more 
permanent value ilian the endless conversations on 
international politics and finance. John Bright said of 
Grote that the worst of great thinkers was that they so 


often themght wrong ; and the impartial reader of the.se 
contemporary discussions must be appalled by the lack 
of political sense which the “ new personalities “ betray 
in their “ new ideas.” On such a subject as repara- 
tions it is impossible to find, in 1921. one man among 
(■olonel Repington’s many inlerlociitors who comes 
as iu‘ar to the reality of politics as Mr. Maynard 
Koyiu's wlu*n he published ” riu* Economic Conse- 
(piences of the IVace ” in DecembtT, 

For this reason, the new 
(liar}' creates a sense of 
liop(‘l(*ssiiess and unreality. 
While tlu‘ war was being 
fought, a military critic/s 
rumiing coinmentary on it 
relat(*d to derisions that were 
lu-iiig taken, battles that 
were htfiiig lost or won and 
miiiistiies that, were falling 
day by day. With the 
coming of i)ea(;e, there is 
much talk of what has 
liapjiened, what is liappen- 
iiig, wliat is going to happen : 
but there is litth' develop- 
ment in f a e t , and tlu‘ 
liistory of the last three 
j'cars, meagre and obscuiri* 
though it seems by com- 
parison with that of the 
war period, has so often 
falsified the ]>reclieiioiis of 
tli(‘ prophets. rh(^ world 
has moved from conferenrt‘ 
to c(jnfereiice. there, have 
l)een occasional revolutions 
01 restorations, plebiscites 
or Pnlschs ; but tlie general 
elfect is one of international 
stagnation, as though the 
world were waiting to be 
galvanized. 

Underlying all military 

Colonel Repington. political considerations, 

in rc^alit}' dominating tliem, 
arc questions of exchange, i^rictes, indebtedness and 
labSur. especially the reluctant veduru to work of 
war-weary men ; with little more than a changes of 
name, the conditions which Colonel Repington found 
in one country were rey)roduccd in all. And the 
” new persmialities ' were alike in failing to put 
forth a new idea until President Harding issued his 
invitation to the Washington Conference. This is the 
last mission to be recorded in the diary ; and we could 
have wished for a more thoughtful treatmemt of an 
assembly unique in the* world's history if Mr. H. G. 
Wells had not already described it with so much imagina- 
tive enthusiasm in ” Washington and the Hope of 
Peace.” 

It is inevitable that the record of so many journeyings 
should leave no room for such a picture of social life as 
was painted in ” Thc^ Idrst World War." This will not 
be resented by those who prefer their political and 
military criticism served separately from gossip about 
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luncheons and week-end parties, though it may dis- 
appoint those ambitious women who hoped to win 
immortality through inclusion in Colonel Repington*s 
pages. Of " The First Woi Id War ” he writes, May 20th, 
1921, A few old cats liave squalled privately. How 
ungrateful, when twenty years hence they will mostly 
he dead, leaving no memory except in my pagt‘s and on 


a mouldy and neglected grave in some obscure church- 
yard." This tasteful phrasing from one who has already 
written, March 6th, 1921, “ The war seems to have 
killed off every one except the vulgarians," must not be 
allowed to conceal the possibility that to some retiring 
spirits an obscure cliurcliyarcl is preferable to unsought 
and unauthorized })ublicit\'. 


HOW NOVELISTS DRAW THEIR CHARACTERS. 

[Continued.) 

Hv J. 1). Heki£SH)Kj\ Ethel Shxavick, W . Somerset Maikuiam, J. E. Buckrose an’d (in ufkt Fkankai;. 

The three questions are (/) Do you generally draw your characters from models in real life? (2) Do characters 
so drawn seem more real in the story, or to yourself, than those that are purely imaginary ? (^) Which is your own 
favourite among all the characters in your hooks? 


MR. J. D. BERESFORD: 

In answei' to your qu(‘stioMS : 

(i) I have occasionally taken living people and tried 

TO repres(‘nt Wwm 
in my novels. 

(2) In tw(j ('as(‘s 
my c r i t i c s have 
praised characters 
“ drawn from lih^. ’ 
hut on the whole 
I think that my 
imaginary }u*ople 
are more con- 
vincing both to 
myself and to my 
readers. 

(3) I> o s s i h 1 >' 
|a(’ol) Stahl. 1 
know h i m InTter 

was an abstraction. 



I by f. O. Unfyfti. 


Mr. J. D. 
Beresford. 


than any other. He, by the wa\ , 


MISS ETHEL SIDGWICK: 


J. L). Bertsiord. 


(1) if your question implies do 1 ('onsciously ]>aint 
portraits of actual persons -no, I hdve never doiU‘ so 

hut onc<‘, and then 
a V e i y m 1 n o r 
cliaractTT. A char 
acter (b e i n g , of 
course, o 11 e of a 
scheme) m u s t he 
h o I n lirst after 
that traits front a 
li\ing person, or 
type of person, may 
be added. Or it 
may hapjten that a 
ccTtain colour of 
individuality or 
011 1 look may he 
1) o r r o Nv e d from 
life— -that is the nearest I could ever approach to the 
portrait " proper, which would hamper me extremely, 
‘IS it would certainly throw out the scheme. 

(2) No — not nearly so real. 



Mias Ethel 
Sidgwick. 


(3) My favourite is tlie liero of the next hook to hv 
written or the heioine, never botli. Unless I am 
actually writing, or preparing a secpiel, when of course 
'' present com})any " holds the held. I ha\'e of course 
a tender afh'ction for (‘arly persons whom 1 printed : 
hut I have given them awaw 

EtHEJ. SlJMiVVK K. 

MR. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: 

(1) I think as a rule iny <'haraeters are suggested lyv 
some one I liave known, hut to say that 1 mod(?l them 
on deftnit(' living jiersons would be to exaggerate. T 
find that by the 

time I have hnislit‘d 
with a rharact(‘r 
wliich lias engaged 
my attention, wry 
litth" is left of the 
original. It seems 
to UK' that very 
few jiersons stand 
so sipiare on their 
own feet as to mak(‘ 
tlieni snilal)le foi 
fiction. 

(2) 1 do not 
helievi* tliat such 
characters as 1 liav(‘ 

i« 

modelled on actual ])frsons are any moic* ri'al to me tiian 
those I havt' (le\is(xl out of my head for the ])nrj>oses 
of my s!oiy. T do not see why tliey slnaild he. On 
the contrary it seems to me that yon will know more 
about a character that you lia\e invented than you 
{>ossibly can about one who is ])artially concealed from 
yon l)v the stubbornness of fact. 

(3) 1 think these. two (pustions which you have' put 
to me rather dull, hut tlie third interests me, since on 
trying to answer it I lia\'(’ made a little discovery about 
myself which has givi'ii me a mnineiil’s surprise. When 
I look hack upon the characters 1 liave invented I find 
that 1 am li^ss interested in tliosi' that play a leading 
part in my various novels than in the subsidiary ones. 
My rccolk'ction lingers with most iileasuiT' on a youth 
railed Gerald Vaudrey in“ Mrs.C'raddoek "and on Thorjie 
Athelny in "Of Human Bondage." 1 think I liked them 
because they are gay, amusing and unscrupulous. 

W. S. Maugham. 



Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham. 
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MRS- J. E. 
BUCKROSEx 

(1) I liavr only 
modellcMl niy char- 
acters on actual 
p(*rsoiis about twice 
ill luv life - once in 
tlu- instance of a 
carrier and woman- 
j)i eacher now dead, 
who could not read, 
but feathered from 
luMl^libours that T 
had been “ making 
game on her." She was very angry until lier minister 
— she was a noted Priniitivi* M(*thodist — most kindly 
read the book aloud to her, when she expressed 
herself quite satisfied. As wt‘ll slu* might be, for 1 liad 
laid Jiiore stress on wliat 1 liked in lier than on what 
was j)erhaps less admirable. She a])pears in an early 
novel of rnin(‘ callt'd " V'oices." 

l‘he one other— so far as I know -is the character 
of Sim Dumnieris in my new novel " A Knight Among 
Ladies." He did actually live in a nunotc country 
placxi wfu're 1 used to stay a great deal when I was a 
little child, and as he has been gone twenty years, T 
felt I miglit employ my exact memories of him without 
hurting anyone, 

(2) I could not say that the characters so modelled 
seem to nu; either niori* or less real than the wholly 
imaginary ones. Every single person who comes alive 
in my brain is as real to me as if I had actually en- 
countered him or her in the flesh. I am not vain 
enough to assunie that I always manage to conv'ey 
this iin))r<‘ssiou to others, of course ; and tliere are 
naturally degn'cs fif vitality among the children of 
mv imagination, some doing as tlu y like in spite of me. 


while others prove more obedient. But if they cease to 
live before I have done with them — as has happened — 
I am obliged to give up writing the book, for the i^imple 
reason that I have nothing more to say, however much 
I may try to continue. 

(3) 1 am sorry not to he able to answer the third 
question, because as soon as 1 think to myself, " That 
is my favourite," I immediately remember' another 
whom I love Loo — without any reference to their 
respective popularity. I can only suppose that it is 
the same sort of feeling that mothers have for their 
children, because I have a lingering and partial affection 
for the chief charaettu* in a little book —not a novel — 
which was the least liked by other peojde in general 
of anytliing 1 have written, and brought me neither 
money nor reviews. 

J. E. Buckkosk. 

MR. GILBERT FRANKAU: 

As I never model my characters but only the incidents 
which happen to 
them from life, the 
answer to y o u r 
second (jiiery does 
not— as harassed 
Ministers say — 
arise. 

Best of ail 
characters in my 
books I like 
Aliette Bnmton, 
but I could no 
more tell j^ou wliy 
than any m a u 
could tell you why 
he falls in love with 

a woman. (iii uKKi Fkankao. 




rhoto by E. 0. Hoppi. Gilbert 

Frankau. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


MAY, 1922. 

fhese muipctUi'. {yuch on a scparaic sheet bearing the name and address if the sender) should be 
lorwardid not later than the J^th of the month to 

" Tht; Priz(‘ Page," 1 hk Piookman, Messrs, Hodder <S: Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
i 'olonial and jincigu readers ph ase note, thai Competitions ff, IV and V are the same each month, and that for the 
next two months the first pri'r leilL be for the best original lyric. 

Special Nottci: . ( owpetitors must please keep copies of their verses : the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.- A Prize or 0 .\e Cvwea is offered for tlie best 
original lyriv.. 

11 . A Prize oe H.ali- a (h jsvA is o en-d for the 
best quotation from English \erse applicable 
to any review or the. naivje of any author or 
book ap])earing in this mimber of The Book- 
man. Prefereni'e will lie given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III. A OF Three New Books is offered for the 

most ingenious short sentence made up entirely 
of the names of books, persons, places or things 
merit ioncfl in thtr adviTtisement t»ages of this 
Number. 

I\’- A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
(^f any rei^uitly published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V. — A copy of The I5o()kma\ will be sent post free 
for twelve months to tin? sender of thi^ bc.st 
suggestion for The IHookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 

I. — The Prize of One (Iminka for the best original 
lyric is awarchid to Muriel Garbutt, of 43, 
Victoria Street, St. Albans, for the following : 

THE PRINCESS IN THE GARDEN, 

A crown of gold they wrought for her 
From' sunbeams caught a-straying, - 
Two little shoes of silver 

From the starlight in the dawn ; : ; ! 
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A silken gown they wove for her, 

And then for her arraying 
They threaded all the diamonds 
From the dew upon the lawn. 

The roses in their envying 
Stood silent, and the swaying 
Of the lilacs ceased, .snapdragons 
, Hold their trumpets for a breath ; 

The beetles in their jackets 
Lay arrested in their preying. 

While jessamine hung fainting 
In a garden still as death. 

And, as she walked, tlu* grace of her 
Knchanted them to W(i(;ping ; 

Her gentle mien, the t(Midernoss 
Transparent in her face ; 

And froTii the garden crevices 
They craned towards her, peeping, 
riic fairies who had fashioned her 
From out a mortal rac<\ 

We also select for printing ; 

THOUGH YOU AHK HEAD. 

Life kisses all the biuls to-dav, 

The rose’s hsives are red 
And vvw.rm and soft, like a young mouth. 

Though yon are dead. 

I hat child has eyes like velvet bees 
And this like starry skies; 

I'hiur cheeks and lips are flowers, their smiles 
Are l>u I ter (lies. 

Each has a young bird in his throat, 

• Each has a shining head 
That to his mother is the sun ; 

Though you are dead. 

( >h, lay iiK? in a darkened room - < 

I can no longer wetrp - 
Let me forget all loveliness 
And fall asleep. 

(Julia Wickham On'cnwood, Tln^ Haven, liibraltar, 
Spain.) 



Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 

whoso now book, ** Wh»t Neit in Europe," has just 
boon pubilahed by Moaara. Alien & Unwin. 


THE GUEST. 

There c a m e one 
day a guest, a 
sudden guest. 

To sit with me, 
And sojourn in iny 
house a certain 
while ; 

Oh I mystery 
That at his coming 
all should cease 
to smile. 

And w i t h s a d 
quickness do all 
his behest ; 

'That silences 
should fall, anrl 

mi sen* V 



Mr. Harvey O’Higgins, 


new book. From the Life," wa.s piiblir.iteil 
last month by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


Of words lorn bleeding from a tortured breast. 


And flowers were brought for him, flowers all of white. 
As purt' and lair 

As th(! untouched first falling of the snow ; 

And everywhere 

With him did awe and strait ol>s(‘rvance go, 

Stillness and j)eace, and shadowing of the liglit ; 

Eor as some great one was he tended there ■ 

Some lord of gloom and woe, silence and night. 


Death was my guest ; and ere he would ilepai t, 
And bid farewell 

To this abode f)f unavailing tears, 
lie laid a spell 

Of doom upon my house, my life, my years 
Tnexorcisiblc by any art ; 

And now I know, ah 1 me, I know too widl 
That Death being gone still dwells within my heart. 

(A. J. PiTinan, Annandale, Merthyr Tydfil.) 


Wc select for sjiecial commendalioii the lyrics by 
Egerton (.'aldtTwood (Lcederville, West Australia), H. j. 
Strand (Seaton), Mrs. Hopt* (Soutliwold), C. A. Macart- 
mty (Vienna), Vera 1. Arlett (Wortliing), B. Curtis 
Ib'owii (T.oridon, S.W.), Junily Anderson Rowland 
(Montreal) , Winnifred Taskiu* (Middleliani) , Gilbert 
Onin (London, N.), C. E. Aske^w (Tipton), A. Howarlh 
(Port Elizabelb), Evelina San (ianh* (Oswald twistle), 
M. A. (iranger (Gulder’s (ireen), Margery Constance 
Niidd (Yiewsley), Alethea Chaplin (Hampstead), Amy 
Kartzinark (Hamilton, Ontario), Edith Robin (Jersey), 
Eileen Carfrat* (T.ondon, S.W.). Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Esther Rawortli (Hanogatc), Arthur Crew 
Inman (Boston, Mass.), laicy Malleson (London, W.), 
Ernil}^ L(‘\vis (Mansfield), Margaret Aldridge (Harrow), 
James l^iton (Pietermaritzburg), John P. Jon('s (Bolton), 
Marjorie Harwood (Biishey), Inme J(‘nnings (Winder- 
mere), Beatrice M. llaiiiinond (South Hackney), George 
('hurchill (Edinburgh), .Alice E. Oldacre (Stoke-on-Trent), 
K. Douglas (Ipswich), Liam P. Clancy (Tnfnell Park), 
Julian Romney (Stamford Hill), E. Hamilton Dicker 
(Bournemouth), Vivien Ford (Baldoek), John R. Stey- 
doin (Caj)e Town), Phyllis ICrica Noble (W'altbamstow), 
M. I'oster (rravancore, South India), Phyllis M, Carver 
(Birmingham), 11. de ideury (Tadworth), Florence 
Desbrow (Lincoln) , Walliain Allington (Sydenham) , 
Phyllis Clark (West Kensington), Fdla Rivers Noble 
(Walthamstow) , Montague Heamhamp (Honor Oak 
Park), Dorothy Slide (Birmingham). 


II. The Pkizt: of Half a Guim: a for the best quota- 
tion is awardt'd to A. C. Marshall, of Oakleigh, 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh, for the following : 

WHAT BEC.XMF: of MK. DESMOND. By C. Nina Boyle. 
(.Mien & Unwin.) 

*' Still the w'onder grew.” 

Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 
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We also select for printing : 

JANE JOURNEYS ON. By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
(Appleton.) 

“ Where was her home ? *’ 

Thomas Hood, The Bridge oj Sighs. 

(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 

THE PRACTICE OF AUT0-SUG(;ESTT0N (Couc Method). 
By Harry Brooks. (Allen & Unwin.) 

“ Assume a virtue, if you have it not." 

Shakesi'EAre, Hamlet, Act III, Sc. 4 . 

(E. Fraser Brown, Norton House, Cov(?ntry.) 

MEMOIRS OF THE EX-CROWN PRINCl* OF GERMANY. 
(Thornton Butlerworth.) 

" Now tell u.s all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for." 

Southey, The Battle 0 } Blenheim, 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 10, St. David’s Hill, Exeter.) 

UNDYING MUSIC. By L. G. Moberly. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

" For men may come and men may go. 

But 1 go on for ever." 

Tennyson, The Brook. 
(E. P. M. Adams, 13, Soudan Road, Battersea Park, 
S.W.ii.) 

A JOURNEY IN IRELAND. 1921. By Wilfrid Ewart. 
(Putnams.) 

*' Oh, dry the starting tear, for they were heavily insured." 

W. S. Gilbert, Bab Ballads (" Etiquette "). 

(A. P. Pearson, 50, The Boulevard, Halifax.) 

THE PROFITEERS. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(llodder & Stoughton.) 

" O the wild charge they made." 

Tennyson, Charge oJ the Light Brigade, 

(Sidney S. Wright, 171, Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent.) 

III. -The Prize for the most effective phrase or sentence 
ending any English novel or play is divided, and 
Two New Books each arc awarded to Sidney 
Anderson, Restenneth, West Didsbury, and 
Dorothy Bowers, of Agincourt Square, Mon- 
mouth, both of whom sc^nt the following : 

. . . the shadows were creeping stealthily toward the 
setting sun. l*reseiitly Carter stood at his elbow again. 

" The brig is beginning to forge ahead, .sir," he said in a 
warning tone. 

Lingard came out of his absorption with a deep tremor 
of his i)owerful frame like the shudder of an uprooted tree. 

" How was the ya. lit heading when you lost sight of 
her ? " he asked. 

" South as near as possible," answered Carter. " Will 
you give me a course to steer for the night, sir ? " 

Lingard’s lips trembled before he s])okc, but his voice 
was calm. 

" Steer north," he said. 

Finis. 

Wt! specially commend the selections sent by Sidney 
J. Green (Leytonstone), Stanley Stokes (Exeter), A. G. 
McFadden (Bournemouth), James A. Richards (Tenby), 
Hilda Fletcher (Highgate), Sidney S. Wright (Bromley), 
Miles March (Liverpool), K. M. Mills (Wanstcad), May 
W. Harrison (Lincoln), Florence Parsons (Altrincham), 
Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), E. R. Faraday (Orleton),* 
Mrs. W. R. Fraser (Dulwich), W. S. Little (Dublin), 
Gertrude L. Hallott (Nottingham). 


IV. — The Prize of Half a Gxtinea for the best review 

is awarded to B. Noel Saxelby, of 43, Claude 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, for 
the following : 

BKIONY. Bv Curtis Yorke. (Hutchinson.) 

The best thing about Briony is her name, which is 
pretty and uncommon. For the rest, she is a tiresome, 
vacillating egotist, drifting vaguely from one mode of 
living to another, proving herself equally incapable in 
each, yet always managing in some mysterious way to 
dress becomingly and expensively. In the end she marries 
the patient but plain-spoken Michael — a better lot than 
she deserves. This author takes the novel-writer’s labours 
lightly but she has — perhaps unintentionally — drawn a 
certain type of modern girl with a good deal of truth. 

We also select for printing : 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF HARRIETT FREAN. 

By May Sinclair. (Collins.) 

This brilliant short novel is a masterly vxpo^xnv of the 
evils resulting from false ideas of self-sacrifice. Harriett 
Frean, brought up by her mid-Victorian parents always to 
" behave beautifully," allow^s the man who loves her to 
marry her friend, thereby not only impoverishing her own 
life, but also wrecking tlie happiness of three others. Of 
commonplace intellect, feeble passions and limited outlook, 
she is anything but an attractive heroine, but Miss Sinclair's- 
genius has made the story of this old mhid's drab life 
absorbingly interesting, from the first impressions of baby- 
hood to her death, in old age, under an ojieralion. 

(Winifred M. Davies, 44, Loudoun Street, Derby.) 

THE GARDEN PARTY. Bv Katherin) Mansfield. 

(Constable.) 

This volume of short stories, or rather sketches, is the 
work of a great artist. Her .sympathetic insight goes 
right down to the hearts and minds of the people she writes 
about. Mr. Parker, Miss Brill, and all the characters, 
of every class, arc alive and real. Miss Mansfield knows 
them, and in her own inimitable way describes their inmost 
thoughts and feelings. With a turn of a sentence you 
have a picture before you. There is not a word t€)o much, 
not a word too little. Though one is sometimes intrigued 
to know " what happened next," they are Life. 

(Lilian M. Bclletti, Selwood Lodge,^ Stanwell.) 

BLACK BEAUTY. By Anna Sewf.ll. (Jarrolds.) 

We extend a warm welcome to an old friend ; the dress 
is new but the friend is unaltered ; the fine old story 
enthrals the children of to-day a.s it did the boys and girls 
of yesterday. To read " Black Beauty " aloud is as much 
a pleasure for the " grown up " as for the youthful audience. 
The book is so excellent morally. Mis.s Sewell did untold 
good in the cause of the dumb friend of man. And never 
more than to-day, judging by our newspapers, did the 
lesson need learning that, " the righteous man is merciful 
to his beast." 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 10, St. David’s Hill, Exeter.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), Joyce McGown Clark 
(Sunninghill), H. A. Bush (Bolton), Alice Youle Hind 
(Brighton), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), John Clougbi 
(Minehead), N. Evans (Brixton),. L. Mugford (London,. 
S.W.), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), Doris Amy Ibbot- 
son Newport), Jean Kemp (Aberdeen), Kathleen Rtoc 
(Harpenden), Sidney S. Wright (Bromley), James A./ 
Richards (Tenby). Beatrice Curtis Brown (Londeoif 
S.W.), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), Gerald McMieba^ 
(Birmingham), B. C. Hardy (Kensington), Anne tf. 
Cook (Northampton). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 

Bookman is awarded to H. W. 

23, Oswald Road, Chcurltoa-cumrHaray,^ m 

■■ ■ Chester.. \ 
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THE CHRONICLES OF SIDNEY DARK: 

FROM THE BEGINNING TO HIS BOOK ON H. G. WELLS* 

By Louis J. McQuilland. 


M uch has been written about every aspect of the 
body, brain, soul, heart and mind of H. G. Wells. 
He is a small man who has cut a very big figure in the 
world, and his enemies are almost as numerous as his 
friends. In due time — but I hope i emote — he will be 
the central figure of several strenuous biographies. It 
may be that he will illuminate us with ,his own personal 
story, which would be a whacking book. In any event 
Sidney Dark's “ The Outline of Wells " will remain 
a permanent record of all 
that Wells's extraordinary 
mentality stands for. 

fhe key-note of the book is 
given in Dark's flashing sub- 
title, " The Superman in the 
Street." Other supermen are 
weakened by their d(*tuchnient 
from their fellows ; this sujier- 
man is at one with ordinary 
mortals : " Intt^llectually, of 
course, H. G. Wells is im- 
mensely superior to the com- 
mon rut of men. He is a 
born leader and inspirer of 
men, but — this is the point 
of outstanding importance 
he remains a man of like 
passions with ourselves. . . . 

He belongs, as Dickens be- 
longed, to the English lower- 
m id die class. He is an 
a r i i c u 1 a t e man of the 
people. ..." 

In a chapter of comparative 
criticism as sound as it ic. 0. 


is brilliant, Dark measures Wells with the greatest of 
his contemporaries — Thomas Hardy, Anatole h'rance, 
Joseph Conrad, George Bernard Shaw, John CialswortliN', 
George Moore, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc. 
Arnold Bennett. He contrasts the philosophies of 
these men of letters, and emphasises the point that 
while the world’s leading writers are artists consciously 
or subconsciously, Wells’s proudest boast is that he is a 
journalist, and is only concerned with the raw stuff of 
life ; 


'■ He has a genius for story-telling, hut his novels have 
two very obvious purposes. The first purpo.se is to demon-* 
•strate some futility, some inane wastefulness, some un- 
necessary limitation of happiness and development conse- 
quent on the conventions, the customs and the laws of 
contemporary life. Each of his considerable novels is a 
crusade, a demonstration of wicked folly at whicli both the 
humanist and the scientist in Wells equally revolt. But 
the Wells novels are more than the bashings of a crusader. 
They are chapters in an elaborate intellectual and spirited 
biography.*' 

The analysis of what, to Mr. Dark, are Wells's seven 
best books, is a subtle and valuable one. " Love and 

(Parson?* Outline of H, G. Wells.*’ By Sidney Dark. 5s. 


Mr. Lewisham," "Kipps," " Toiio-Bungay," "Annei 
Veronica,” " The History of Mr. Polly," " The New > 
Machiavelli " and " Marriage " are dealt with in a really J 
masterly way. 

It is on that sheerly Dickensian book. " Mr. Polly," 
that our critic lavishes his most generous praise. His 
only condemnation of this richly human volume is an 
affirmation : 


" The end is inconclusive. But so far as our kiiow- 

I ledge goes, the end is always 
inconclusive. We most of 
us spend our time ‘ expecting 
something ' ! .And for most 
of us, as for Mr. l*olly, ' it 
doesn't happen.' " 

In reference to Wells’s 
fantastic romances, founded 
on scientific imagining, Dark 
rightly stresses the point that 
the writer was a prophet. 
I'hc Great War was in many 
respects a fullilment of his 
vision, although the aeroplane 
and the airship did not play 
the supreme part in the 
struggle that they certainly 
will play ill the next war, 
if human folly allows that to 
occur. 





Mr. Sidney Dark. 


W(dls as hist o r i a 11 , as 
t heolog iai 1 , as education alist , 
as statesman arc fully and 
deeply di^alt with. This 
" Outline ’’ of Sidney Dark’s 
is full of s u b Stan c e . I 


venture to predict that the monogra])h will ha\e a 
world-wid(* recognition in its concrete estimate of " the 
greatest intellectual force in tlielinglish-speaking world.’' 

And now as to our critic, himself. Many brilliant 
Fleet Street men are never known outside? the Street ; 
but Sidney Dark knows, and is known by, every one in 
journalism and literature*. If he were not a writer he 
would be amply distinguished by liis wit in conversation 
and as an after-dinner speaker. He is one of the half- 
dozen men in Leineloii who can be elepcndcd on for a 
brilliant speech in any emergency. He has neme of the 
self-consciousness of the Englishman, which is accounted 
for bv the fact that he is entirely Gallic in temperament 
and is of French descent. His earlier and more im- 
pressionable years were spent in Paris. 

He joined the staff of the Daily Mail in 1899. contribut- 
ing to it a famous feature in " Green-Room Gossip." 
Six months afterwards he blossomed into literary 
criticism with a column on " Books and Bookmen." 

He left the Mail in 1901 to undertake publishing as 
managing director of the firm of Treherne and Company, 
and put some notable books to its credit. 

The autumn of 1902 saw his return to daily journalism 
on the leader page of the Daily Express. For seventeen 
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years ho turned out leaders with the stamp of literature 
on them on every subject under the sun, and was as 
much at ease in foreign as in home politics. He was 
literary editor and ran the piquant gossip column, 
christened by him " Cabbages and Kings." He did the 
book reviews and the theatres and acted on big occasions 
as Special Correspojident, among other occasions at 
the Paris Peace Conference, after the inice with 
defeated Germany. Lord Riddell, who was commander- 
in-chief of the big newspaper battalions, was so 
much impressed by Dark's astutent^ss and ability as a 
journalist that he secured him for Sir George Newncs's 
publications. After that Dark became associate editor 
with Wilfred Whitten of that most popular of bookish 
weeklies, John O' London s. 

Dark has the flair of a great editor, and every man 
who has served under him lias benefited by his tutelage. 
He has an unerring " news sense " and a capacity of 
transmitting his enthusiasm invaluable in the director 
of a staff. He has much of Henley's quality without 
Henley's obsession that strong drink made for strong 
writing all round. 

I have met journalists who considered Sidney Dark 
a lazy man. Their rnisjudgment was founded on the 
fact that Dark can do more in two hours than the 
average man can tlo in eight. At present he is turning 
out 20,000 words a week while conducting his editorial 
duties and having an occasional game of bridge at 
the Savage Club. 

Dark, like H. G. Wells, deems it an honour to be 
a journalist, and is very impatient with people who 
talk about newspaper serfs. " The men who write 
criticism of books and plays and pictures and music in 
popular newspapers," he declared to me, " write their 
own opinions and not those of their editors. In the 
course of twenty years I have turned out articles by 
hundreds on these subjects, and never once in that time 
have I been directed what to say or what not to say. 
Fulminations against the * Yellow Press ' in that respect 
are arrant nonsense. Of course where leading articles 
are concerned a man must carry out the policy of his 
paper, and if his principles are opposed to those of his 
editor he should cease to write them. The general 
standard of writing in the press has not fallen but 
risen in the last decade." 

I asked Dark what his views were as to the j)ublic's 
appreciation of literature, and he was emphatic in 
saying that the new public wanted the best reading : 

" In my connection with John O'London s Weekly*' 
he said, " I have had peculiar opportunities of feeling 
the pulse of the people, and my assured conviction is 
that they have a wonderfully sound judgment and are 
very quick to detect insincerity or shoddiness* in those 


who write for them. The people of England have just 
discovl^d that in the literature of their land they have 
a great national possession, and they are determined 
not to let it go. I hope I will not be accused of high- 
browism when I say ^hat it is the sacred duty of 
those engaged in literary journalism not to betray, 
their trust." 

And now I leave Sidney Dark as a newspaper man 
to consider him as a bookman. His first book, published 
in 1901, was " Stage Silhouettes," a series of fascinating 
studies of theatre folk. . His first novel, " The Man 
Who Would Not Be King," a book comparable in wit 
with " The Napoleon of Netting Hill," appeared in 
1912. It was dictated in a rush : 

" I do not believe," said Dark, " in hard writing 
making easy reading. Speaking for my.self, I find, that 
my best work has been done at top speed. I fancy 
inspiration cools when one attempts to work too care- 
fully. This may be sheer nonsense to more classical 
writers, but 1 wrote ‘ The Man Who Would Not Be 
King ' to please myself."' 

The year 1912 also saw a critical appreciation of 
Thackeray ; and four years later appeared a work very 
near to his soul in " The Glory That Is France," a 
eulogy of the French character and of the ^achievements 
of a race who have carried on the great traditions of the 
Rome of Caesar and Augustus. 

" Afraid," published in 1916, was a very poignant 
study of a subject treated by A. E. W. Mason from a 
different facet in " The Four Feathers." In the follow- 
ing year Dark issued a delightful monograph on Dickens 
He has a pas.sion for the most English of all Engli^ 
novelists, not even excepting Fielding ; and he states 
that whenever he lectures in any part of Great Britain, 
Charles Dickens and H. G. Wells arc the literary figures 
who please his audiences best. In 1921 he published 
these lectures under the title of " Books and the Man." 
In the same year appeared " The Child's Book of 
France," a perfect model of historical simplicity. 

" The Outline of Wells " is to be followed this year 
by " The Child's Book of England " and the official 
Life of the late Sir Arthur Pearson, under whom Dark 
served in the early years of the Daily Express. 

Just a few words as to Dark the Man. He is one of 
those rare people endowed with such sympathy and 
understanding that he can never resist helping a lame 
dog' over a stile. He has the curious belief that he is a 
cynic ; but I fancy that he has to make desperate 
striiggles aghinst becoming a sentimentalist. Some years 
back he promised to write " The Memoirs of a Man 
of Forty." When he has a leisure week he probably 
mil write it. It will be a much livelier and human 
document than Margot's. 
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MY OWN STORY, 

By Jackson Gregory. 


I DOUBT if you will find the talc on any library 
shelf to-day. The title was “ Two Daggers,** and 
the hero was Sir Herman, only son of Duke Astennain. 
I wrote it on idle afternoons at the old home ranch 
above San Luis Obispo, shortly after attaining the age 
of 7. And to this day I am fonder in some curious 

fashion of Sir Her- 
maji than of any 
other character in 
my repertory. 

In latt;r times 1 
have had in u c h 
trouble in selecting 
fictional surnames 
and Christian that 
satisfied m e , b u t 
I neviT pitched on 
a name tliat gave 
rnc the same instant 
sense of pat ness 
that Sir Herman’s 
did. Was lu^ not 
the son of Duke Astennain ? I seem to* recognise in 
that name to-day a sententious ring subtly reminiscent 
of Alan Quatermain. I believe, in fact, that many of 
th«^ more telling scenes were boldly borrowed from Sir 
Rider Haggard, and never returned. This was a little 
churlish, it must be admitted, when I owed him so 
rmfeh of youthful delight and, incidentally, tlic sheer 
joy in bookish possession which once gained can never 
be taken away from a chap. And what a joy ! 

I remember the tramp and the Barlow knife and the 
brown strapped book, all the attendant details of the 
matter, as plainly as if it were yesterday. Yet it was 
back of the beginning of the twentieth century, when 
paper covered copies of Conan Doyle, H, Kidi r Haggard 
and Rev. Sheldon enjoyed a very fair odour in society. 
Especially those dolled up in leather straps. No. not 
real leather. It was like this : The paper cover was 
stamped to look like russet leather with a pictured 
strap and buckle around it, just as neat and tidy and 
respectable as a Gladstone bag. And how comfortabh^ 
in the hand I My brother owned a copy of “ She • 
mysterious, alluring title! — dressed up in the strapped 
jacket as dignified as a bishop. Of course, I had full 
liberty to read the book whenever I wanted to. But 
that wasn’t like owning it. The feeling grew on me 
that 1 must have that book. At this juncture the 
tramp turned up. He worked a short time on the 
old ranch, and departing, left me a Barlow knife with a 
broken back-spring. I contrived to fix the blade so 
that it wouldn’t flop, and it was the pride of my eye - 
that old Barlow. But one day I screwed up courage 
to trade it for " She." And that snug little book full of 
weird enchantments was mine — to keep ! Great day ! 
Great Day in the Morning ! 

That was indeed the morning — the morning of life — 
and a wonderful place for a boy to spend the same was 
old San Luis Obispo county. After the death of my 
father, Judge ^Sregory, we left the old town of San 


Luis to move upon a ranch, thirty miles over the moun- 
tains. I remember, small fellow as I was, the great 
sense of adventure in driving out over the hills to this 
new wilderness life. I remember so well upon that trip 
meeting an old vagabond, who express(*d a very simple 
and touching pleasure in meeting some of the Gregory 
family. It seemed that he had had some previous 
connection with them. Yes, with Judge Gregory, my 
father. The matter boiled down to this, that Judge 
Gregory had once upon a time sentenced him to San 
Quentin for horse stealing. He held no grudge — far 
fiom it. The sentence had been fair and square, and 
he had respected the judge ; had even come to feel that 
he had an interesting and delightful connection with 
the family. Such was our welcome to the Pozo country. 

There wen* no book stores in Pozo. Post office, 
blacksmith shop and two saloons were the outstanding 
equipment. Hut there was a book store back in San 
Iwuis town, kept by old man Ash, and this store was 
my Mecca. Those wen^ nipping hard times on the 
ranch, aft(‘r fatli(*r's death, and when I had scraped 
together enough pennies to make a dime I felt very 
rich. 

And why should I not, when it was the pj ice of a paper 
book at Ash's ? 1 never took any chances on wasting 

that dime. I browsed and nibbled and I suspect 
dog-eared the l)ooks before I selected just the right 
one. The book dealer recognised me as a real book 
lover and left me alone to browse. He thought that 
was the best way of treating my trouble, probably. 
Ideal book man ! 

I prid(‘d myself on lujver drawing a blank. But one 
day — .seduced by the title " lJto})ia, or the Coming 
Race ’’ — 1 j>acked home what I presumed to be the story 
of a great horse or boat race, A vast sickness entered 
my soul wlicn 1 had read a page or two and realised that 
my dime was wasted — w'orse than wasted ! 

.\11 of this time, 1 suppose, I was steeping in the 
atnv)/.pheri? of that Never-never L ind of the Great West. 
My mother told me stories of the earlier day, the day 
before yesterday, when, travelling on pleasure or 
business from Salinas to Santa Barbara, the family 
caravan would pitch camp for a night and the men kill 
a wandering cow and, taking as much meal as was 
needed, hang the hide and tallow on a tree. Nothing was 
wasted, nor was there a hint of trespass or stealing in 
this action. It was a convention of the country, where 
a magnificent liberality prevailed. Grandfather Hart- 
nell’s cattle could be levied on in the same way by 
other Arcadian travellers. Of course, there was a rough 
side to the life, but in the main peoi)le were fair and . 
square, and it was this spirit of rugged fairness and 
generous helpfulness that made th(* Far West what it 
was — and .still is. 

1 have travelled all over the California and Nevada 
('ountry, and worked with every kind of ranching outfit, 
and always I have found the same largeness of romance, 
springing from the same ampleness of life. My favourite 
character then will be the man that embodies this great 
spirit to the very full, and for that character and that 
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book I am holding in reserve this name The Cali- 
fornian.” I feel that I have come the? closest, so tar, 
to this typical figure, in the man Mark King of ” The 
Ev(?rlasting Whisper.” I liave tried to show in this 
last book the real western man, free from superficial and 
and neurotic encumbrance, th(? man with strength that 
springs from the soil — and from our western mountains 
of the Sierra. 

The theme for the bo(^k came to us wlii Ji Mrs. Gregory 
and I were making a trip through the? Im'c'ik Ii Meadows 
and Hellhole country a year or so ago. W'e started out 
from Soda Springs in Placer county, with two good 
horses, to make a wilderness circuit of 150 miles. 
Although it was early June as we struck clown under the 
grim walls of Squaw Peak, l inkers’ Knol) and Mount 
Mildred, the snow still coxered the; trail and somehow 
deceived us at the forking point. Tlu‘ wrong fork 
carried us down a branch of tlie uj)per American, and 
on the evening of the* second day, just as dusk was 
piling up, we had our first mishap. My horse slipped 
and fell in fording a stream. 

It was disaster to go on without him. So we fought 
in every way, with bare hands and lead rope, to get him 
out. It looked like a drowning case until I found, in 
feeling under water, that one leg had slid in beneath a 
submerged log that lay across the stream. It became 
our task to hack the log in two. When at last we had 
succeeded in getting the horse out, we were exhausted 
and ready for wild dreams — the delirious reviews of the 
day's struggle that plague you half the night long. It 
seemed that with each day our luck grew worse. Food 
ran short. The horses were starving on account of the 
snow blanketing the feed. Our own food ran short. 

It became a contest with hunger, to see which would win 
in an obstacle race to Five Lakes, from where the last 
lap would carry us to luiman help at I'ruckee. 
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One night, when we found ourselves shut "in a dark 
|:drge, where the river ran black and booming, we felt 
that wc must find a ford for the animals and cross to the 
other side. I tied around my chest a* rope, which Mrs. 
Gregory hung on to, while I struck out into the river. 
It was only the rope and her desperate pulling that 
saved me, for within a few steps I had plunged into a 
deep hole, over my head. 

For a sense of absolute stark loneliness and impending 
tragedy commend me to a night in the depths of the 
Sierra, with the roar and boom of a mountain river 
baffling you, with food down to the last trickle of coffee 
and pinch of bacon, and shadowing walls two thousand 
feet high towering overliead. The last night at Five 
Lakes we had nothing but bacon grease to eat. The 
next day we travelled on adiiiig and empty stomachs. 

1 he worst was over l>v then, however, and we had time 
to consider what such an exj)eriencc would mean to 
anyone w^ho had no mountaineering experience — to a 
fresh or tender and untried person — a woman or girl. 

What a trial by mountain front and fear and loneliness 
that would be ! And so came into being the conception 
of Gloria Gaynor, the petted and dainty San Francisco 
girl, subjected to lliis tt*st of inherent cliaracter. Layer 
after layer of artificial wrapping would be torn off, and 
without support of friend or simplest comfort she would 
have to win through on some secret strength which she 
liad never dreamed that she j)ossc.ssed. For even Mark 
King would seem to licr less a friend that a part of the 
mysterious and monstrous dread that the mountains 
fastened upon her. And because slic did have that 
spark of something enduring and courageous I found 
myself wondering toward the close of the book if Mark, 
King were really my favourite and whether I hadn’t 
grown to pin a good tleal of faith and all that on Gloria. 
At any rate it lies between the two. 


flew Scobs. 


WOMEN POETS,* 

There arc no regrettable omissions in Mr. Squire s 
anthology, save only Mrs. Charlotte Mow. It i.s certainly 
disappointing not to find any spccirtuMi of the writer 
whom Mr. Thomas Hardy ranks liighost among contem- 
porary poets, but perhaps this is duo to difficulties about 
the copyright. Everything that could fairly go into thi.s 
book has gone : and it is no fault of Mr. Sc^uire s that 
it remains a remarkably thin volimu* and a remarkably 
poor one. The selections from the early writers arc 
written in tlie sweet key customary in tho.se. centuries. 
There are the Scottish .song writers and Joanna fUillie, 
who has not received the recognition which is her meecl 
because we all unconsciou.sly use the fieorgo Moore tost 
of authors, and cannot believe that a woman with a name 
-like that could write good ix)etry. There are the Hrontes, 
There is — but how much more imprisoned, how much 
0ore parochial in her Victorian culture than the Jironte.s 
in their moorland parsonage I — Elizabeth Jiaiietl Hrowning. 

• There is Christina Rossett\. There is Alice Meynell. There 
arc our young moderns— the book ends hopefully enough 
with Sylvia Lyiui. But pending the fulfilment of that hope 
the feminist societies .-should buy up all copies of this 
book and suppress them. It is exhaustive. And how 

• “ An Anthology of Women's Verse." Edited by Jack 
Ceilings Squire. (Oxford Itniversity Press.) 


shamefully it is outweighed by the Golden i'reasury or the 
Oxford Book of English verse, anthologies confessedly 
incxhau.stive ! 

It must be faced, the fact that poetic talent comes very 
rarely to any effective i*xprcssion among x\oinen. Yol an 
intelligent visitor from another sphere, becoming acquainted 
with the nature of i>octr> and with human beings, would 
inevijtably expect that women, with their greater faculty 
of being pleased by little things and iniponcicrablo.s, would 
write more and better poetry, 'fhe explanation lies 
perha^is in the untort iiiiatc identity of the source of 
genius and the source of sexual attractiveness ; vitality 
is the secret of both 'I liis means that the women who 
are most fitted for the arts are the first to be called away 
to follow' an occupation Ilian which there is none more 
continuously prohibitive of the listening attitude of mind 
which is the necessary ]irehido to the creative process. 
It is true tliat there are women who can transcend this 
limitation laid on them by a calling which forbids solitude, 
but the source of their iiower to do so seems something 
mimical to poetry. f)iie has only to read that superb ' 
letter in which (George Eliot announces tliat young Mr. Ctosa 
has decided that he wiTl find his full happii^ss " in dedicat- 
ing his Hie to me " to sec that the qualities that enabled 
thus to lift off the yoke that usually lies on the BhouldeiH'k 
of Eve are not those wliich would allow her to^ {nettdpoa 
the equivalent of, say, " 1 wandered lonely as it 
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The two things are profoundly incompatible. Anyone who 
felt like George Eliot about Mr. Cross could not feel as ^ 
Wordsworth did about the daffodils. It would seem 
difficult for a woman not to be either too much of a woman 
or too much of a man to write poetry. 

Though their sex prevents most women from writing 
poetry, it certainly does give those who ]>ersist in doing 
so one admirable attribute. The verse in this volume has 
as its common quality an excellent modesty, a lack of 
pretentiousness that .avoids the excess of rich phrase that 
burdens the idea. It might ngt be a bad thing if more 
p>oets were humblcfl like Cliristina Rossedti liy being 
made to write at their washstands. 

Wksi. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 

AND HIS WIFE 

Hy A. M. W. STIRT.TNG 
Authov of * Coke of Norfolk/ etc. 

With Introduction (unfinished) by Sir Wm. Richmond, R.A. 

The bioi^raphy of one of the nn'.st interesting personalities 
among the popular novelists of recent years. Not only eminent 
as a writer, Mr. De Morgan was al.so a leading member of the 
proRaphaelites, and gained a great reputation by his remark* 
able work as a potter. 

400 pages. Illustrated. 25/* net 


CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN 
POETRY.* 

" The beautiful,” declared tbe (ioncoiirts, “ is that 
which seem.s abominable to uneducated eyes.” 'J'he poets 
in rebellion might do worse than employ these words as 
a retort against the hide-bound critic who secs nothing 
but ugliness in their free verse or polyphonic jirose. “ The 
sole excuse which a man can have for writing is to write 
down himself. He should create his own aDsthetics — and 
we must admit as many esthetics as there are original minds.'* 
Remy dc (iourmont, too, might be called on with the 
foregoing for the enlighlonrnent of the i onveiitional 
technician who denies tlie right of verse librisls and 
” imagists ” to experiment with what tlieir oi>poncnts are 
pleased to call the ” established ” forms. IVofessor John 
l^ivingston Lowes, of Harvard University, upholder of the 
.esthetic conventions though he is, generally speaking, 
rccogm.scs not merely one’s right to subpiena these 
axiomatic Frenchmen, but the truth of their utterance. 
And in one of the ablest expositions of how a poet works 
that has come from any professor for a generation, excepting 
only .Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, he confesses to unfeigned 
delight in the revolt against conventiomdism : his genial 
reception of these poetic Ishmaclite-?, self-exiletl from 
Abraham’s bosom, is accompanied by a particularly acute 
sizing-up of their general attitude. ” I cannot put it more 
tersely,” he .says, ” than in a superb remark of the equally 
insurgent Billy Sunday : ’ They say 1 rub the fur the 
wrong way. T .say, let the cats turn round ! ’ ” 

Profc.ssor Lowes’ book is made up of a scries of eight 
lectures delivered by him a few years back in Boston. 
U.S.A., and this hospitality towards the avowed enemy ^»f 
the academe, so uncommon in a professor, is einphiisised 
in his fourth chapter warmly enough to be disarming, 
.f^eadily, and with fine clarity, he snljmits that the business 
.of words in prose is primarily to state, while in poetry it 
is rather and sometimes primarily to supf^est ; that ttu? 
bare significance of words plays the larger part in prose, 
their association an essential and sometimes a major 
part in poetry ; and that poetry may be poetry, and the 
loftiest at that, without employing the diction which we 
call poetic. If the imaginative energy is strong enough, 
almost no word can remain insoluble, Jind a Hat denial of 
poetic possibilities in the case of any vocable whatsoever, 
is liable to disastrous refutation by a triumphant instance 
of the ” poetising,” as Goldsmith called it, of that very 
word. ” Intrinsicate,” for example, is a word we should 
rule out on general principles. And there it stands, 
superbly transfused in Cleopatra’s invocation to the asp : 

' Come, thou mortal wretch, with thy sharp teeth this 
knot intrinsicate of life at once untie.” Every word in 
the language is latent poetry ; ” the diction of poetry 
includes every word which poetry can use.” It is poetry 
which through its energising influence gives to words 
poetic quality. It is not poetic diction which makes 
poetry. 

• " Convention and Revolt in Poetry.” By John Livingston 
Lowes, lai. 6d. (Constable.)—” A Ballad of Corfe. and Other" 
M By Hugh Money-Coutts. 3s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) — 

Smote and StM.” By Carl Sandburg. 79. 6d. (Jonathan 


THE REAL TSARITSA 

By Madame LIIT DKHN 
(a dose friend of the late Empress of Russia). 

A fir.st hand revelation of the whole tragedy of the Empress, 
as a wife and as a mother, and all that led to the downfall 
of a great dynasty. 

256 pages, llluslrated. • 15/- net 
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W. B. MAXWELL 

Author of ‘ The Devil* s Garden,* etc. 


Spinster of this Parish 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE says: There may have 
been .single books that were better than Maxwell's best, but 
which of us has so splendid a list of first-class serious works 
as * MRS. THOilPSON/ ‘ Vivien,' * In Cotton Wool,' above aU 
' The Guarded Wamc ' — classics every one.' 

‘ Spinstrr ot this Parish ‘ is perhaps more in the manner of 
*MIRS^TH0MP§0RH than anything Mr. Maxwell has written since. 
TrTrT^powtTTuMnteine, ami Mr. Maxwell has handled it with • 
sympithellc understanding of humanity. 


MARY JOHNSTON 

Author of * By Order of the Company,* etc. 

Silver Cross 

Written with all Mi.ss Johnston's well-known sense of 
dramatic value and with the addition of an idyllic love 
romance, the book affords a brilliantly vivid picture of 
Engl ind under the first of the Tudors. 


DANA BURNET 

Broken Horizons 

A liibL novel by a man primarily a romantic poet. A poignant 
story of a woman's growth through suffering and disillusion, 
that increases in breadth and intensity of interest to the end. 

‘ Readers an* urged to secure Dana Burnet's book. It is to be 
cuiiMileretl in the forerank of the season's fiction.'— 

rhe A'fu' York Timex 


honore willsie 

Author of * The Forbidden Trail,* ' Still Jim,* etc. 


The Enchanted Canyon 


Mrs. Willsie has never done better work than in * The 


Enchanted Canyon.’ Convincing alike in action and char- 
acterisation, it exemplifies at its best the novel of the open air. 


W. L. COMFORT and 
ZAMIN KI DOST 

Son of Power 

One of the strangest, most fascinating stories of love and 
adventure ever written. A beautiful girl disappears and 
it is ^Ueved she is lost in the great * Indian Grass Jungle.’ 
** Skag,” the Son of Power, sets out in search of her. After 
many adventures ^th wild i^mals (of vfhich he has a 
sympathetic understanding giving him iui extraordinary 
power over them), he finds ’Heart of the Sun* and finds 
himsdf and a love more marvellous than life. 
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In the same broad, irresistible way. Professor Lowes 
dUposes of metre in its strict sense and rhyme. Poetry is 
written for the ear, he reminds us, not for the eye, and if 
the poet can appeal to the listener with the same effect 
byJother tlian rhyming or metrical methods, his work 
cannot be ruled out. But ‘ ' if poetry is art, it must produce 
its effects through a medium which differentiates it. without 
divorcing it, from reality. . . . Abandon rhyme, and the 
lady (I am quoting Hamlet !) shall .say her mind more 
freely. Will she, or he, however, say it with more 
beauty ? ” It is at this stage that Dr. Lowes joins is.sue 
with the insurgents. He cannot see that they arc doing 
anything more than Meredith, h'iona \racleod. Henry 
James and Maurice Hewlett have done in their prose 
writuigs, if only we arrange their words with strict regard 
to their organic rhythm or the rhythm of the speaking 
voice ; 

** lie was like a lartar 

Modelled by a Clreek ; 

Supple 

As the Scyt-liiau's bow. 

Braced as the string ! " 

That " one of a thou.saiid Imagist poems incidental to 
each 'of the novels,” is Meredith rearranged. And Pro- 
fessor Lowes is led by it into making his demand ; Where 
is the specific difference between this and the verse of the 
modernist ? Metre is gone. The cadences of vers hbre 
are either the cadences of rhythmic prose such as the above 
or they are not. If they are not, some difference should 
be obvious to the ear. 

One turns eagerly from this exhilarating Harvard 
professor to the volumes of verse lying to our hand, cho.sen 
because at a first glance they would appear to represent 
the conventionalist and the modernist sufficiently well for 
their interpolation into the argument. Mr. Hugh Money- 
Coutts’s interesting ballads seem to show that not only is 
one's attitude to the whole problem a temperamental 
affair, as Dr. Lowes hints, but one’s choice of medium as 
well and that no amount of reasoning will affect the poet 
himself Mr. Money-Coutts has the qualities of a writer 
who is thoroughly happy in doing the conventional kind 
of work, entirely content, and who has written sponta- 
neously.* It would be as useless to ask why his “ Ballad of 
Corfe ’^ind “ Freya's Wake ” were not written as prose tale.s, 
as'it would be to ask the author of " Smoke and Steel " 
why he has not employed conventional methods for at 
least one of the hundred and sixty pieces ! Mr. Sandburg 
comes to us with a great and increasing American repu- 
tation, and “ Smoke and Steel ” is his third volume. 
Previously liis poetry had been known to Lnglish readers 
by anthologised poems like *' Cool Tombs, in which 
moving and beautiful words are mixed with the slang of 
the Yankee day : “ When Abraham Lincoln was shovelled 
into the tombs, he forgot the copperheads and the assassin 
... in the dust, in the cool tombs.” So went the opening 
line*: and since that piece was written Mr. Sandburg has 
had the kind of encouragement which tends to make the 
inclination to write as free as the vers libre itself. How 
far discipline is lacking in his poetry is another point which 
each reader, willy nilly. must ilecidc for himself. Certainly 
the lack of encumbrance has taken him to the extremes 
of modernism. Industrial America, with its discords, 
brutalities, and tircles.s sweeping virility, has surely found 
no better nor bigger voice than his. We hear the ceaseless 
thrumming of dynamos, the air-slashing strokes of agri- 
cultural machinery, the harsh medley of work and talk 
among tne labour-gangs (" people who must sing or die ”). 
the pitiful moan of the down-and-out that iissume.s a sig- 
nificance as terrible as the silent laughter of the ever aloof 
and ever watchful Chicago itself. Mr. Sandburg sees 
everything in terms of humanity—" smoke and blood is 
the mix of steel.” Not only is the five o'clock prairie 
sunset ” a strong man giving to sleep after a day in the 
cornfield ” ; but of all that tremendous confusion of 
modem commerce he is fascinated *by nothing so much 
as the hands of its slaves — •** O the great brave men, the 
silent little brave men, proud of their hands— clutching 


the knuckles of their fingers into fists ready for death and 
the dark, ready for life and the fight, the pay and the 
memories — O the men proud of their hands.” He has 
moods of terrible bitterness : 

” Gather the stars if you wish it so. 

Gather the songs and keep them. 

Gather the faces of women. 

Gather for keeping years and years. 

And then . . . 

Loosen your hands, let go and say good-bye. 

Let the stars and songs go. 

Let the faces apd years go. 

Loosen your hands and say good-bye.” 

But there is often the tenderness without the bitterness — 
we note in passing how unafraid he is of trusting in the 
energising influence of his poetry to do all that is needful 
with a man’s surname : 

” Three violins arc trying their hearts. 

The piece is MacDowelTs * Wild Rose.’ 

And the time of the wild rose 
And the leaves of the wild rose 
And the dew-shot eyes of the wild rose 
Sing in the air over three violins. 

Somebody like you was in the heart of MacDowell. 
Somebody like you is in three violins.” 

The effect of the third, fourth and fifth lines is such that 
wc doubt if Professor Lowes would wish it to be aimed 
at in any more conventional way. We doubt also if even 
the less generous- minded of those whose demand is much 
sterner than his would deny the essential difference between 
the cadence of Mr. Sandburg’s work in at least ” Three 
Violins ” and the cadence of rhythmic prose. 

Thomas Moult. 

THE HIGHER JOURNALISM.* 

Max Nordau is a milestone for some of us. It was in 
the days of our youth, in the distant early nineties, that he 
stirred us up to passionate belief or dissent with his volume 
called ” Degeneration.” Has any really young man of 
to-day read it ? It was tliat popular thing, a denunciation 
of the age as decadent, its instances and proofs being drawn 
from the works of writers, painters, sculptors, musidaiLs 
and so forth, who are now thought timidly old-fashioned 
or who have become (like Wagner) iK)pular classics amusing 
a healthy mob of young people on Monday nights at the 
” Proms,” Thus do the heresies of one generation become 
the gospels of the next. There was in ” Degeneration ” a 
sufficient quantity of half-truths to carry off the half- 
lies. There was enough use of big-sounding scientific 
neologisms to stampede the fathers of the young persons 
who now make themselves impressive by talking about 
Neuroses, Complexes, Suggestion and the Unconscious. 
Above all, it was written with a trenchant downrightness 
of manner, coupled with a Teutonic flourish of recondite 
allusions, that showed Nordau to be, indeed, no philo.sopher, 
but certainly a first-rate journalist. It is also necessary 
to add that in the early nineties the highbrows were as 
much impressed by anything German as the highbrows 
of the early nineteens by anything Russian. Hence 
” Degeneration ” was the most talked-about book of its 
day ; and it grew so tiresome that at last some one hired 
a hot-whiskered person named Bernard Shaw to answer 
it, which he did very thoroughly in a magazine article 
published in 1895, and since reprinted. 

And now what do wc see? Nordau's aged, aged face 
looks mildly at us from the pictured jacket of the present 
volume ; his hot- whiskered antagonist has silvered into 
a venerable sage ; and his eager young readers have become 
respectable elderly men marvelling at the goings-on of 
the young. One thing at least hasn't changed. Max 
Nordau may be thirty years older, but he is not thirty 
years duller. He still knows how to present a case in a 
bold, convincing manner. He is no more a pfailosojili^ 
now than he was then, but he hasn’t forgotten the jOUtr 
nalistic capacity of seeming to be one. In short. 

• ” Morals and the Evolution of Man.” By Max Nordavti 
Translated by M^ A. Lewenc, M.A. tos. 6d. (CaiSeU.)[ - ^ 
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Degeneration," his present volume is thoroughly readable 
and healthily provocative. 

It begins by raising the age-long question. What is 
Morality ? It passes in review all the definitions and 
demonstrates their insufiiciency, and offers in their ]>lace 
not so much a definition as a description : 

" Morality is not transcendental but immanent : it is a 
social phenomenon and restricted to the sphere of living beings. 
Its beginnings may be traced in animal societies ; it is (lcv(.‘]oped 
among mankind. The preliminary condition necessary for this 
development is the ability to visualise future happenings, since 
moral conduct is determined by estimating its effects and 
results, that is. by conceiving something in the future. Morality 
has a positive, concrete aim. It makes the existence of society 
possible, and this, given the circumstances obtaining on our 
planet, is the necessary condition for the preservation of each 
individual, and it originated from the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in the species. Its essence lies in consideration for one's 
neighbour, because without this the communal life of individuals, 
that is, a society, would be impossible.** 

From this as a starting-point the author ])roc-eeds to a 
spirited examination of modern social life, discussing the 
relations between T^w and Morality, and showing clearly 
that Law is but a part of Morality, and only valid as far 
as it is a pari of Morality. He then gives short shrift to 
those who have claimed to be above the Law because they 
represented politics or the State. Wi; are none of us 
spared, from Italian Machiavelli and (iernian ^■^edelit^k 
the Great to modern English Jingo ; 

"... the English have coined the horrible ]>lirasr. ‘ My 
country, right or wrong,* a dictum which allows ruthi(‘ss deceivers 
of the people and destroyers of their ctnintry to hide? their imjst 
appalling misdeeds beneath the mask of patriotism and to 
disgiii.se deeds w'orthy of a criminal in the habiliments of virtue." 

01>s<Tve the concliKsioii ; for presently .Nonlau passes 
on to deal faithfully with the ]uitriots, from llegcl to 
Treitsclike, who have .sot up an idol called 'i'he State for 
men to worship. The State, he says in effc?ct (tiie i)ara- 
phrase is our own), is the name a politician calls him.sc?lf 
by when he wishes to do something wicke<l. Tixm the 
Ur alpol Hikers of the late Fatherland he falls very heavily, 
and he sets up against them and all their kind (they are 
here, remember, as well as in Germany) tin; great saying 
of Kanl : " Man is his own aim and end, and must never 
be a mere means.’’ 

.\ll this is not philosophy ; it is <;levate<l common .sense ; 
and, as expressed in Nordau’s vigorous prose, it may be 
called the Higher Journalism, for there is nothing here 
that could not be contributed to the columns of an en- 
lightened paper by an enlightened journalist, if we had 
tlicm. Isiiling them, intelligent readers (wdio are much 
more numerous than newspaiier magnates suppose) should 
turn to the volume itself, and wc are sure they will find it 
stiniiilatiiig and enjoyable. 

Gi:oR(ii-: Sampson. 


MAGIC. SYMBOL AND PHILOSOPHY,* 

It would be hard to name another poet who has sought 
the magic of sheer poetry so assiduously, and rejected jUI 
else so strictly, as Mr. Dc La Mare ; or in whose work 
there is so little of that residue which, as Verlaine said, 
is merely literature. To others magic has come at rare 
moments, unsought, perhaps in dreams — as *' Kiibla Khan " 
came to Coleridge ; but its absence has not imposed silence 
on them. Pending plenary inspiration, they have been 
content to weave poetry round themes le.ss intrinsically 
poetic. Mr. De La Mare has refused this compromise. 
If magic has not come to him — and has it ever come to 
him with quite that importunate insistence with which it 
came now and then to Shelley and Coleridge and Keats ? 
— he has not sat by his fireside weaving homespun verse, 
but has ridden boldly questing into the forest of Broce- 
liaunde. 

There can be no question that this absolute temper has 
wrought for our delight. It has produced a body of poetry 

• The Veil, and Other Poems." By Walter De La Mare. 

(Constable.)—" In Time Uke Glass." By W. J- Turner. 
5s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) — "The Voice of the Ocean." By 
William Hope Hoogson. 28. 6d. (Sclwyn & Blount.) 
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Memoirs 

OF THE 

Ex-Crown I^ce of Germaiqr 

FKOM BOYHOOD to EXILE 

CO much has been said to the discredit of the Ex-Crown 
Prince that the British public, with its love of fair 
play, will welcome the opportunity of reading his life 
story as written by himself. His book is 

A CANDID CONFESSION, 

lie contrasts the vigorous war policy of Clcmenceau 
and Mr. Lloyd George with the vacillations of 
Bethmann-Hollwcg and makes many 

SURPRISING REVELATIONS 

not the least of these being the new light he throws on 
his own character. He pays higli tribute to the late 
King Edward, to whom he acknowledges much sage 
counsel and friendly guidance. Although accounts of 
various battles, critici.sms of military commanders, poli- 
tical chiefs, etc., are given, tactics discussed and causes 
of failure set forth, the book is intended for the general • 
reader and not for the tactician. The volume will be 
published .simultaneously in many languages throughout 
the w'orld on May 6th. 

320 Pages. Illustrated. 21/- net. 
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THE LIAR A Comedy by Calo Goldoni. Trans- 
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which is uniquely free from the dross which encumbers 
the work of nearly all other poets — ^with the irrelevant 
exception of the petits maitres whose virtue resides in their 
-exquisiteness. Mr. De La Mare is exquisite without being 
little. He is, one feels, almost too exquisite, at least too 
unrelentingly so. 

Be not too wildly amorous of the far, 

Nor lure thy fantasy to its utmost scope.” 

he writes; but he doc.s not obey his own injunction. 
SometiiSes he follows his dream very far indeed and, if 
not beyond his own, at any rate beyond our “ utmost 
scope " ; so that we tire in following him. We wish that 
he would rest by the way, and pluck a spray of the friendly 
hawthorn or listen to the song of familiar birds. But he 
is ** crazed with the spell of far Aral)ia.’' and has ears only 
for the strange bird which sings " on the sole Arabian 
tree ; and, though liis Arabia is not always a distant 
country, but may lie in the deepest deptlis of the near, 
the magic which he always finds at last is almost too 
esoteric for our comprehension. Its meaning eludes us; 
and since we know that it is true magic, for Mr. De La Mare 
will be content with iK)thing else, this distresses us. The 
magician’s runes arc too intricate to be read by the 
uninitiated. 

But only sometimes. Often his spells give us full share 
in his enchantment. There arc many such in his latest 
book, many poems of which the beauty and significance, 
if elusive, do not escape us. In some, as in that which 
gives its title to the volume, there is a rare and perfect 
simplicity ; and in others a quality of intangible loveliness 
which belongs to music and is achieved by workers in the 
other arts hardly more often than the aloe blooms. In 
** The Moth,” for example, and in many other poems 
the poet’s concentration on his purpose and his uncom- 
promising search for the evocative word, which sometimes 
defeat themselves by their intensity, are triumphantly 
justified. 

In more than one way is Mr. W. J, Turner comparable 
with Mr. De La Marc. lie also is an unsleeping intellectual 
adventurer and a lover of bright, pregnant words ; and 
his quest is also after magic, the essential, m)rstical meaning 
of tilings. But both his mentality and his methods are 
different from Mr. De T-a Marc’s. He is at once more 
human and less accessible. His interests are psychological 
but his mode of expression approaches the lapidary, if 
the word may be used of a style of writing which has as 
little in common as well may be with that of the inscriber 
of monuments. Where Mr. De I.a Mare evokes from his 
theme an atmosphere in which we are enveloped, if not 
always at ease, Mr. Turner’s is a magnet which draws 
to it an aggregation of coloured crystals of imagery, through 
which we see it strangely refracted. He is a symbolist, 
and his symbols are always concrete. His tendency is to 
transmute the intangible to stone or metal, and it is very 
characteristic of him to sec things which are mutable in 
:8pace as changeless in time : 

” In Time like glass the stars are set, 

And sceming-liu i:tcriiig butterflies 
Are fixdd fast in Timc'.s glass net 

With mountains and with maids’ bright eyes. 

” Above the cold Cordilleras hung 
The wingM eagle and the Moon ; 

The gold, snow-^throated orcliid sprung 
From gloom where peers the dark baboon : 

The* Himalayai^ white, rapt brows ; 

if The jewel*eyed bear that threads their caves ; 

The lush plains* lowing herds of cows ; 

That Shadow entering human graves : 

" All these like stars in Time are set. 

They vanisli;.but can never pass : 

The Sun that iirith them fades is yet 
Fast-fixed £ they In Time like glass.** 

For Mr. Turner the souls of men are " rock-like,” and 
clouds 

".JEJpat ISfie still, white stones 
Carved upon azure seas.’* 


Though his symbols, like Mr. De La Mare's spells, are 
not always easy to interpre|, this concreteness gives, his 
poetry a peculiar beauty, shining and polychroipe. 

With Mr. Hope Hodgson we are in another world, the 
serious Victorian world of philosophical problems stated in 
verse. He reminds one of Tennyson and of John Davidson. 
In " The Voice of the Ocean ” the sea holds converse, in 
smooth blank verse, with various souls in trouble, amd 
has much to say on the large questions of God, life and 
death. The poem does not escape banality, and once or 
twice comes perilously near the ludicrous, but it has dignity 
and an intention which merits respect. 

Francis Bickley. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS 
SECRETARY * 

Books aljout President Wilson make painful reading 
nowadays, and this warm-hearted panegyric by his secretary 
is no exception to the rule. One wonders what he would 
teel cabout it himseli. He will not read it, Mr. Tumulty 
thinks. " Woodrow Wilson,” he tells us in his preface, 

” prefers not to be written about. His enemies may, and 
of course will, say what they please, hut he w'ould like 
to have his friends hold their peace.” In October, i«)2o, 
when Mr. Tumulty slipped away from his office at the 
White House shortly before the PrcsidcMitial election and 
made a speech about him in a little Maryland town, Presi- 
dent Wilson showed his displeasure ; this was the only 
time in all the eleven years of their association that the 
secretary found his chief " distinctly cold.” Knowing 
now the cx-Prcsidcnt*s feelings, and remembering ” that he 
craves the silence fiom others which he impo.ses upon 
himself,” Mr. Tumulty did not consult him about this 
book ; 

" Yet I have felt that the book should be written," he 
continues, '* because I am anxious that his contemporaries should 
know him as I have known him, not only as an individual but 
also as the advocate of a set of gicat ideas and as the leader of 
great movements. If I can picture him, even imperfectly, as 
I have found him to be, both in himself and in his relationship 
to important events. I must believe that the portrait will correct 
some curious mi-sapprehensions about him.” 

The chief of these misapprehensions, he goes on to say, 
is the idea that President Wil.son was ” uniformly head- 
strong, impatient of advice, his mind hermetically closed 
to counsel from others.” People who harbour this idea 
will undoubtedly bo surprised to find from Mr. Tumulty's 
record how slight a basis there has been for it. 

Mr. Tumulty writes for an American audience and his 
pages are marked by a good many quaint examples of 
what we in England call Yankee slang. Sometimes he 
makes his venerated chief talk a lingo which to English 
readers is curiously unattractive. " I know I can trust 
you ^o give me an exact size-up of the situation here,** he 
reports the President as saying to him on his departure 
for Paris* Tliere seems no reason to doubt that President 
Wilson is addicted to such language, and that in addressing 
his fellow-countrymen ho employs a less dignified form of 
phraseology than might be expected. Here, for example, 
is a peroration to a speech delivered by him at the White 
House on February 28th. 1919, to the members of the 
Democratic National Committee — a speech, Mr. Tumulty 
says, not previously reported. President Wilson is dealing 
with certain opponents of his League of Nations scheme and 
he has .said of them that ” of all the blind and little pro- 
vincial people, they are the littlest and most contemptible^' j! 

Now I have sometimes a very cheering thought. On the 
fifth of March, 1921, I am going to begin to be a historian again 
instead of an active public man, and I am going to have i 3 b» 
privilege of writing about these gentlemen without any rsitinlnlSI 
of propriety. The President, if my experience is a standard* 
is liable some day to burst by merely containing restramd^ 
gases. Anybody in the Senate or the House can say any abifsiva' 
thing he likes about the President, but it shocks the proptifty 
of the whole country if the President says what he thinks almt 

• " Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him/* By Jps^ 
Tumulty. 21s. (Helnemann.) 
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them. And that makes it very tortunate that the term of the 
President is limited because no President could stand it lor a 
number of years. But when the lid is off 1 am going to resume 
my study of the dictionary to find adequate terms in which t 
describe the fatuity of these gentlemen with their poor littl 
minds that never get anywhere, but run around in a circle an 
think they are going somewhere. I cannot express my contemf 
for their intelligence, but because I think I know the people c 
the United States, I can predict their future with absoluf 
certainty. I am not concerned as to the ultimate outcome c 
this thing at all, not for a moment, but I am concerned tha 
the outcome should bo brought about immediately, just a 
promptly as possible. So my hope is that we will all put on ou 
war-paint, not as Democrats but as Americans, get the iru 
American pattern of war-paint 
and a real hatchet, and go on 
the war-path and get a collection 
of scalps that has never been 
excelled in the history of American 
warfare." 


That does not sound to 
English cars a deliverance 
quite worthy of so exalted «a 
personage, but it probably 
cheered and delighted its 
hearers and Mr. Tumulty 
evidently sees nothing amiss 
with it. 

Frf.of.ric Whyti:. 


AN ODD TRIO. ) 

In his new book Mr. Lead 
bitter has taken a simple \ 

everyday story of thre< \ 

strongly-contrasted people \ 

and shown us the (li flic ul tic? 1 

of their apparently — at le«asl 
from an outside point of view 
•^prosperous lives. ("aptair 

Inglis had been mate of a whos.? n.-w i. *• The Room ’• (C 
trading steamer in the South 

Seas when it sighted a yacht flying signals of distress. 
The yacht, which had a broken propcllcr-shaft, was taken 
in tow, and the first mate falling in love with llic owner’s 
daughter, they made a runaway match. 

Marian was the result of this romance, a girl wlio, while 
taking after her mother’s people, loveil her father and 
spent most of the year with him. When it came to mar- 
riage, however, she chose one of the men whom she met 
on her vi.sits, a man whom the stiinly old retiivil sea- 
captain could neither understand nor approve. Ivan 
Thorne, whom Mr. Lcadbittcr lias drawn as the usual 
selfish, not over honest artist, was probably ni<3rc attratdive 
than we are allowed to know, or surely Marian, most 
feminine, most motherly of women, wouhl not have loved, 


mistake of taking the old man home to live with her. Hei 
husband was doing so well that the borrowed money coulc 
easily have been returned, but no, she must make up tc 
her father for all he had undergone. The book ends witli 
Ivan making an unreasonable speech with regard to the 
dissonance that the old man’s presence is causing, instead 
of tr 5 nng to help matters by facing the difficulty and making 
a change. It is not easy to believe that Marian would not, 
as soon as she realised her mistake, have tried to rectify 
it, for as said before, she does really love her intolerable 
husband, and is a sensible woman. Mr. Lead bitter has 

given us an interesting problem 
to think over, and he keeps 
close to his story, the writing 
of which is clear and pleasant. 

" The Prisoners of Hartling '* 
is a contrast to * Dead 
Reckoning," for here the style 
is of more importance than 
the story, and the author 
evidently prefers the fantastic 
to everyday life. An old rich 
man is shown as supporting 
in idleness his relatives, and 
getting bitter amusement from 
the fact that they are willing 
to be thusj supported. He 
will keep them waiting a.s long 
as he can ; he will even 
add new vampires to the 
[ number he has caged, and then 

j he will leave his enormous 

{ wealth to the one worker among 

S them — the daughter who keeps 

j his house. Mr Beresford 

■ gets slowly to work. A whole 

chapter is given up to explain- 

MiM G. B. Stern. why the young d^tor - 

*• The Room "(Chapman & Hall), is reviewed on pa^c itK a distant I'ClatlVC Of oUl UarviCe 
From a drawing by D. Uurroughes. K c 11 y O 11 — S ll O U 1 d gO tO 

Stay at Hartling. Kenyon’s reasons for inviting him arc 
quickly made clear ; he will add him to the collection of 
parasites, and it will amuse him to watch the young man 
deteriorating under temptation, the temptation of present 
luxury and a probable legacy. The story turns on Arthur’s 
rescue. lie falls in love with the old man’s granddaughter, 
and lovers are the people who keep the world from stagnation. 
The psyche )h)gy of that is true enough, but the behaviour of 
the horde of jiarasitcs leaves the reader more doubtful, 
Wc cannot help feeling that Mr. Beresford wanted them 
to behave as they did, and that they were kind enough to 
oblige, but if left to themselves would have behaved quite 
differently. However, lierc is a book which, if its writer 
seems to iiavc held the pen with a tired hand, is yet limpidly 


would not have continued, in spite of his tirescimencss, 
to love him. Captain Inglis. when he discovered Ivan 
was not only an artist, hoping to make money as a designer 
of }iou.se-interiors, but had a Russian mother was, as he 
put it, " a dago *’ — did his best to disentangle prejudice 
from fact. This Ivan himself made difficult for on his 
work as a designer petering out, he tried to start an Art 
Magazine, and to do so borrowed — without ajiparcntly 
any intention of repaying them — the old man’s savings. He 
explained to his guileless wife that he had borrowed, not 
interest but capital, and left it at that. A.s Captain Inglis 
considered that he lived in order to safeguard his daughter’s 
interests, and her scoundrel of a husband told him she was 
worried by their difficulties, he said nothing when Ivan 
made him no retuni on the loan, but let his hoii.se and 
reduced his expenditure as far as pos.sible ; iu fact, further 
than his needs would allow. The result was an illness 
and the sending for Marian, who realising she had a duty 
towards her father as well as her husband, made the fatal 

• '• Dead Reckoning." By Eric Lcadbittcr. (Allen & 
Unwin.)—** The Prisonera of Hartling." By J. D. Beresfoid. 
^lUna.)— .** XMsenehantment." By C. E. Montague. (Chatto 
^ Windus.) 


written and finely constructed. 

The titles of these three books have a melancholy sound, 
but " dead ’’ in Mr. Lead bitter’s has nothing to do with 
funerals and mourning, even though the last words of it 
are : " Marian put her hand to licr throat in an extremity 
of anguish." The j>risoners of Hartling, however, being 
enslaved by their greed are veritable victims, while as 
for " Disenchantment," well, it deserves its name. In the 
first place, being got up to look like a novel and its writer 
having a reputation as a stylist, tlie reader is a little dis- 
appointed to find no story but an essay ; and gradually 
the essay, which is all it should be as far as its English 
and its thoughts arc concerned, becomes a sermon. The 
discourse is on matters pertaining to the war, and the book 
shows how a film of disenchantment came over the fine 
spirits and the idealists concemeil with it. The sermon 
has sixteen heads (or chapters), and concludes with recom- 
mendations which if pursued may be expected to improve 
matters. To thore who like discourses of this sort the 
book can be confidently recommended — and, if church were 
my Sunday habit, Mr. Montague is certainly the preacher I 
would choose to sit under. p__ ^ n.«rcnia Sm-rx 
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ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS.* 

The wide range of Mi*. Gosse’s interest is shown by this 
volume, which wanders pleasantly and with stimulation 
from George Eliot to Garnet Wolscley, with intermediate 
visits paid to such diverse personages as Congreve, the 
friends of Ibsen, Henry James, Madame de Rambouillet, 
J. J. Rousseau, M. Clemenceau, Samuel Butler, and the 
champion of the French classical reaction, Franijois Mal- 
herbe. In the course of these peregrinations and dis- 
courses Mr. Gosse illuminates several topics of bookman's 
concern ; for he has a shrewd and penetrating mind, 
searching the by-ways as well as the highways of literature, 
and is blessed with a style wdiich only needs the element of 
playfulness to be pretty complete. Now and then he 
does indeed waver from his course of settled seriousness, 
as when he calls George Sand “ that {ull-l>osomed caryatid 
of romantic literature." 

His most readable pages arc the earliest -those devoted 
to George Eliot, Htmry Janies and that unattractive dweller 
in Utopia (and Clifford’s Inn) Samuel Butler. Mr, Gosse’s 
views of these peojilc, their w*ork and personalities, are 
penned so vividly that without being ungrateful -rather 
by showing the sort of gratitiult; which asks for more — 
we wish he had devoted a full volume to English men and 
women drawn in equal clearness and similar vein ; gathering 
within a separate cover the foreign studies, his particular 
province. Such a word-picture as the following is worth 
pages of normal commentary and character-drawdng. 

In '76 Mr. Gos.se saw George Eliot driving witli her 
adopted husband, G. H. Lewes — " hirsute, rugged, satyr- 
like " : 

" His companion was a large, thick-set sybil, dreamy and 
immobile, whose massive features, somewhat grim when seen in 
profile, were incongruoii.sly bordered by a hat, always in the 
height of the Paris fashion, which in those days commonly 
included an immense ostrich feather ; this was George Eliot. 
The contrast between the solemnity of the face and the frivolity 
of the headgear had something pathetic and provincial about it." 

Here is an unfading mental photograph ; recognisably 
true, supplementing delicioiJ.sly the impression, somehow 
attained, of that fairly rcpre.sentative Victorian' -as a 
figure, strenuous even in repose, finely nasal, aloof, deter- 
mined, conscious of the immortality in statuary marble 
which the adoration of her surroundings confidently 
promised her. Mr. Gosse' s snapshot, in effect, warms and 
strengthens George Eliot’s liumanity ; for obviou.sly this 
lady of the ostrich feather clung to her femininity as docs 
neither prophetess nor Victorian statue, and \vas un- 
questionably related to those warm persons, Mrs. Poyser 
and Maggie Tulliver. This, liowcver, is to forget the 
purpose in the interest of the example. The point is that, 
following that vein, Mr. Gosse miglit have realised a 
portrait-gallery of the great Victorians almost as vivid 
as his ** Father and Son. ' 

The later pages of "Aspects and Impressions " more clearly 
reveal him as a constructive critic. His essays on Mal- 
herbe and the HCtel de Rambouillet, w'ith the very interest- 
ing account of the foundation of the French Academy, 
suggest several things ; with incidentally, among them, 
the reasons why a similar institution, a British Academy, 
could have no real success in this country ; for primarily 
it needs certain national characteristics, qualities, to work 
upon that generally are lacking here. O^mpare the possibly 
unconscious pride of the Frenchman in his speech, proved 
by thj purity of expression and phrase of the ordinary 
citizen, with the frequent verbal slovenliness of the same 
sort of person here. " Tout le monde descend! " cries their 
railway porter, and one feels an instalment of the uni- 
verse : whereas comparisons are — not patriotic. I^acking 
such inborn dignity to start with, a British Academy 
must be a wasted ^jlkcmple or a parody ; especially 
as the English lethperament does not lend itself 
happily to a congress of self-elected immortals. The 
Gallic temperament, however, exults in, and knows 

* "Aspects and Impressions." By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

6d. (Cassen;) - 


how to justify, uniforms and oratory, rhetoric, postures, 
and fuss. It is true that we liave an Academy somewJ||(9re. 
It is no disgrace not to know who belongs to it ; but it is 
safe to assert that it consists largely of professors, eager 
over the technicalities, with a sprinkling of poets who find 
its ceiling a useful sounding-board for trumpets. 

But, as Mr. Gosse suggests, we need a standard to work 
by, if the mighty organ of the English language is to win 
triumphs worthy of the past which gave us Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bunyan and the Bible. Such a standard is to be 
realised, not by artificial means -nice people handing one 
another wreaths and prizes and passing resolutions not to 
split the infinitive— but by a continuous glad revisiting 
of the pure wells of inspiration, consecrated by our 
fathers. Present day critics, especially, need constantly 
to refresh themselves at the immortal springs which flow 
from the delectable mountains, that their balance of judg- 
ment may be true. Style — a lucid, expressive, joyous and 
poetic style — that reflex of pt;rsonaliiy- -or at any rate a 
dignified style — would be the first result of such revisiting ; 
and so the insidious influence of a newspaper-press 
imitative of American methods might be combated, and 
most things readable give a delight after the pattern of 
this admirable bof)k. 

C. E. LawrkncIi. ' 


THE BOOK OF A SNOB.* 

Mr. Stephen M('Kenn;i has spent some enjoyable hours 
creating the detestable. He has fashioned an almost 
perfect female monster of all the class distinctions .and 
none of the humanities. Her name is Lady Ann Spen- 
worth, and she is brilliantly insufferable She indiilge.s 
in a series of highly self-righteous monologues wdiich, in 
their delicious inconsequence and their taste for epigram, 
give a coherent story of the post-war affairs of her family. 
That story is mainly made up of tlie love episode of Phyllida 
and her D.S O. Colonel-cabdriver, and Lady Ann's own 
seething anxiety to save her unsi>eakable son, Will, from 
marrying a girl " whom he’ll simply have to support all 
his life." 

It is sometlung more than clever of Mr. McKenna to 
have made this exquisitely unpleasant lady do her own 
scalping. To make her exjx)se her tin-plate soul, her 
self-sufficiency, her social greed, her lust for interference, 
her utter callousness of anybody else’s feelings save her 
own and her son’s, in what is a solemn song of self-praise, 
is something of an achievement. Just a .slip either way, 
and Lady Ann would have been unreal and inconsistent. 
That slip is never made. Lady Ann is complete and true 
in her splendid abomiuabibness. She is as consistent and 
natural as her sterile natuip will allow her to he. 

That IS because Mr. McKenna has made her anything 
but. a fool. She has intelligence ; she has the e|iigram- 
matic conversational altitude of her kind. She has a 
barren but captivating cleverness. To turn an unnecessary 
operation into a glory, and to use it to extract, or attempt 
to extract, settlements from the noble heads of her own 
and her husband's families for the sake of " my Will," 
who has an almost distinguished talent for idleness, is a 
gesture of almost Foreign Office diplomacy. To interfere 
^tween Phyllida and her Colonel, " a soldier only by the 
accident of the war " — again for the sake of Will — and to 
do it in such a way that the young man regards her as a 
wise friend (whatever Phyllida thinks) speaks of no mean 
gift in meanness. 

Yes, she had brains, amusing and fascinating brains^ 
The way she tackled the siren who proposed to elope with 
her own husband, is a triumph of the employment of plain 
marital facts against the impractical glamours of romanc6k 
To blunt young love with details of a husband's indigesttoil 
and his woollies was the act of a master mind. Om 
that she was almost betrayed into a sense of humour 
But she wasn't. It was just cold nerve. -And the situii^tidid 

* " The Confessions of a Well-Meaning Woman/' 
Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (CasselL) 
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needed it. " Until you have heard your husband described 
as ' Old Boy ’ by a half-naked chorus girl who is slowly 
bleeding him to death, you have not reahsed how highly 
your self-restraint may be tested " 

It is not that she is entirely without a touch of hutnoui 
Mr. McKenna has so much of his own that he has bciii 
able to ht hei out with enough to serve her situations 
It 19 mainly disapproving, but even tai tness is stimulating 
It is attractive of hoi, for instance, to describe her woild 
as one where you saw movo jenne filh than dothes oi to 
say of the loidly heads of the family, /Vnd those two 
men have an Jiereditary right I hank goodiitss 

neither of them knows whore the House of Lords /s » 
or to speak of the natui.Uisod, Plant an Eukinnm in 
England and he comes up an Erskine, or ovin to expicss 
an opinion that ‘ In T-x^ndon the torps diplomatiqm is iiioit 
diplomatique than lorp^ She is full ol quick, sharp 
things that she has heard from other people 01 pci haps 
fiom Mr McKenna and they are sparkling tilings ami 
they carry her tale on with a flow of amusement ih it 
tclieves the tedium of hcisclf 

She IS a monstci, but shi is a vivid c iitci taming ind 
real nionstci You <.in put hi r besiiU iny of lhukiia\ s 
monumental snobs uul hnd tint slu is \\oith\ ot hci 
iikUc III the giillerv In tact to this generation slu will 
be moie attractive, foi she is modcMU and char cut an I 
hard, and she coiiccntiatcs lui detestable doings into in 
easier and mou compact naiiative foim That is ni in\ 
people will enjov hi i as a good and inU testing stoiv 
without iialisuig th.it she is i soiid i \ impli 

I )oiic r \s \i w M> 

CROSBIE GARSTIN’S POEMS." 

There ire fashions 111 poetry -in tin i lolhmg of tlionghts 
as m the i lolhmg of bodies ind tin i nnous thing is tint 
m poetr\ \oii ire supposed to be iiiKonvciilion d it von 
follpw the kite si ]usi now theu' is a prcjiiduc igamst 

* * The Ballad of tin 4 in/ B\ ( losbu Ctiir>uii 

is 5i1 (Hi mem mil ) 







the display of too much facility in the handling Of rhyme 
and metre. So many of our younger poet& don t seem 
able to do it , they rhyme with evident difficulty, and 
their mctiicdl efforts are as laboured as if they had to count 
every syllabic 011 their fingers, and to evade this trouble 
some of them make a virtue of oen lihre, which obscures 
then dcliciciicies as the crinoline used to conceal knock- 
kneed and bandy legs But the\ are not satisfied to make 
a viituc of their necessity , they try to establish it as the 
last vvoid 111 jioctical art and would persuade us that they 
III lonvcntional souls who 11 fuse to be in the fashion with 
Hum Isoycs, they say, wntes with gicat facility, he 
throws his ihymes and catches ihimi as deftly as a juggler 
catches plates and knives . lu wc;rks in a variety of metres 
IS easily .IS if he were playing and they deprecate this, 
believing that a true poet il he must write 111 classical 
forms should do it as wooclenly and with as little aptitude 
IS iluy do it themselves Because he has so mastered the 
leehniqiu of his instiumcnt lh.it its use has become second 
nature to him because Ins thoiigfils run m dancing shoes 
instead of in hobn.iiled boots tlu\ say Noyes is light and 
tiivial Ihey have said iniii li the same of Kipling And 
1 expect till y will say it of ( rosbie Laistin 
1 ot lu IS in the same tradition But personally 1 do 
not think spontaneity in verse is without value — on the 
loiitiuy I would submit that the poet does not know his 
busiiuss if he cannot so control his midiiim that whatever 
he wntis sh.ill seem spontaneous evcMi when it is not 
Viid III tint sense Mr (rarstin is a maslei of his «irt The 
inciuabli 7ns lihnsl might regard his Callao' with 
isHuln p.iin but its tripping metie .ind catchy rhymes 
Lit 111 pt licit harmony with its theme It could not have 
bieti done so effectively in an\ other style Fiee verse is 
III I Nipiisiti nuHliiim -but not foi all ends Spanish 
I edges Sea Lights the w.ai virse at the' close, indeed 
111 irly ill the pot ins m the book have that essential 
h irnioiiy he tween matter and maimi r between idea and 
iittei line that is a sort of poetiy m itself, and none has it 
so lomphtely .is I he Ballad of the R()\al Ann Ihis is 
i vigorous ])uiuies(pu riotous ballad of privateering — of 
liow John B issett gathered a motley crew at Bidcford 
iiid set sad in the l< nal Ann to sack treasure ships and the 
poits on the Spanish Mam, and it tells the story of that 
wiUl enterprise with the simple directness, the stark 
ualisni and free use ot \ivid colloquialisms that the old 
balladists knew w.is the only way of getting all the poetry 
out of sill li a story I lesh fiom plundering and burning 
i Sjianisli ship they made a landing at San Marco by 
night st.ibliid the giiaids, caught the soldiers in their 
bods and made them sleep more' soiine*, and ruthlessly 
loot id till pliee 

l he sc line 11 saektil tlie iiiagizuies 
Ot dl till II goodlv store 
llu\ piisiel till flags foi inoni V bags 
Jkiuith the bishops flu(»i 
I lit \ left the iich without a stitch 
llun toituiecl the 111 fui moii 

they elcseciated the cathedral, they stripped the jewels 
fiom the figure of the Virgin, and for this disaster lay in 
w lit foi them and elesith tor the captain on ilit'ir homeward 
voyage ilie ballad has foicc and gusto, it smacks of the 
blustei of the sea and old butcaiiecnng days, and of its 
kind (foi the 1C are many kinds of poctiv anil y^ou cannot; 
nu'asiirc all b\ one standaid) is a real anil considerable 
achuvemenl Mi Gaistin his imagination, one or two 
ot Ins songs have lightei gr.ues, but his true Muse is 110 
lady for at lus best he sings of the rugged life of rough men 
and Ins hues are* .ilivc' with the right masculine virility 

A 

KING-^OF K^ARSARGE/ 

In this book the publishers mention the names of some 
twenty five other novels, by different authors, which they 
have given to a grateful world, but they do not tell us 
what would interest me much more — whether the author, 

J* King— of Kcarsarge * liy Arthur O. Fnel. 78. 6d 

(Melrose ) ’ 
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Mr. Arthur O. Fricl, has himself written any other books. 
Because if he has I should like to read them, The cover 
suggests that it is a roaring tale of lumber-camps and 
5 &aloons and snowshoes and pistols all mixed up together 
(with a lovely heroine for flavouring) in tlu* apju'oved style. 
But although snowshoes and lumbermen and pistols are 
mentioned, this is a much bigger thing tfian a simple tale 
of adventure. It is the story of a line man whose soul’s 
life wa3 smashed into atoms by a worthless woman, and 
of how that man painfully eollet lcd the atoms and nuuh* 
with them a finer, stronger soul than before. If this sounds 
highfalutin I am sorry, for that is a crime of which 
Mr. Friel is never once gnilly. He sa.\s many interesting 
and some very beautiful tilings in ]ileasautly simple words, 

' and he contrives at the same tiim* to give his readers a 
;¥:number of varied and exciting thrills. 

are some delightful ( ha rat tors in the book. Kuig 
himself is not the least of them. Pansy is just sweet, as 
dainty as the flower which gives hei name, albeit a healthy, 
capable little housewih^ too. Anil honest joe, lier fatlier, 
.Vrith his dry humour, is dclightfiiL 

One of the great charms of Mr. I'ritd s writing is tiiat his 
characters impress one as b(*ing natural human beings ; 
they do and say just the tilings one feels they oiiglil to do 
and say. 

Whether you prefer a study in (^notions or a good rough- 
and-tumble tale y^)u will enjoy this book, for it is an 
unusually clever combination of the two. 

, 1*. 1). G. 

MR. BURGIN’S SECOND THOUGHTS.* 

His last year’sS book of jiersonal recollections, “ Memoirs 
of a Clubman,” had such a good reception that Mr. Biirgiu 
sat dowm to remember some more, and has written a 
second of the .same kiiul whicli is even better than the 
first. This is a notable achievetnent ; not many auto- 
biographers could have done it ; Imt Mr. Burgin had by 
accident or design kept not a little of his best wine till 
last. In the latter part of his book he. gossips jileasantly 
of a visit to Canada, particularly to the neighbourhood of 
Four Corners, which will be familiar lo readers of some of 
the most delightful of liis novels ; gives an interesting 
account of his early adventures in Turkey and chronicles 
a recent visit to Holland and Belgium. Hut the first two 
thirds of the volume are occupied with reminiscences and 
anecdotes of his varied literary career, his opinions of 
books and writers, with glimpses of wj\at ho has seen of the 
Ixardships that young and oitl autliors have endured at the 
beginnings and the ends of their careers. 

The key-notes of this book, as of the other, are a buoyant 
hhmour and whimsical geniality. J iicro is no lack of droll 
.ipr farcical stories, but capital as some of these are, I am 
that I do not prehu- Mr. Hiirgm in hi.s more serious 
inobds— ‘-^When he is recalling his memories of 'I'om Gallon, 
telUn|||(,pf *' The Coming of Kij^ling, " or, in lhi‘ cluiider on 
** Various Kinds of Authors,' tmu lung on some who have 
dropped out,” and giving that little sloflch of fine who, 
after a long run of success, lost his vogue, retired wnth a 
sympathetic wife into Hie count r\ and, in the intervals 
of cultivating an apple orchard, pies* iitly wrote another 
novel and tactfully putting it out imdor a new name, 
repeated his former success and liappily soon found liim- 
self making a new reputation. I lure is au excellent 
chapter too on ” Books of Our A’outh '' ; md a long one 
in which Stanley We>'^man, Barry Pain, G. K. Chesterton, 
W. J. Locke, Mi.ss Harraden, Leonard Merrick, Sir Kidei 
Haggard, Sir A. Conan Doyle— some thirty famon.s authors 
are laid under contribution and confess how they began to 
write. Young writers will find not only amusement but 
a deal of helpful counsel in these Memoirs, for though 
Mr. Burgin is an incorrigible jester he has enjoyed a long 
intimacy with ilic hlcrary world and its ways, ami seasons 
his jests with the ripe worldly wisdom he has gathered 
from his experiences. 

** More Memoirs and Some Travels." By G. B. Burgin. 
i$i« " ’(Hutchinson.) 
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His tecoUections and Reflections are so attractive 
miscellanepusi ot his manner of relating them so entettaih^" 
ing that though 1 opened the book for no more than an 
hour's rearling, 1 found myself sitting on and deciding to 
read one more chapter and one more until I had read them 
all. And generally Mr. Burgin is so deft and clear in 
saying what he means that I feel impelled to call attention 
to his one ambiguity. Discussing the stress and strain to 
which novelists are subjected, he says: ” Crockett read 
each of his 13,000 books and Scott’s novels every year, and' 
rose at four o'clock after six hours’ sleep. It is a wonder 
he lived as long as he did." More than a wonder, for if 
he did tliat amount of reuding yearly he must have read 
forty books a day every tlay of liis life, and yet found time 
to write a Jot of his own. Perlia])s a comma has dropped 
out and it is the printer w'lio ought to go to the stake; 
anyhow, it is a very small fly in tlu* good rcfre.shinent that 
is offered by Mr. Burgin in these; interesting, amusing, 
wholly enjoyable pages. ^ 

NIGHTMARE.* 

When the slow moving, slow’ly a.ssimilaling English 
public began to absorb a little Russian literature, it liegan 
suddcnlj* to realise that there were ])eople who were talking 
in a loud voice of a region of their minds wliich in England 
apid, to a less extent, in France, it w'as not considered 
good form lo talk about -the region peopled with fears, 
terrors, remote from love, ambition and need, where just 
anything might happen. After the Russians came Freud, 
chiefly through handbooks, and tJio dream w^orkl as it is, 
not as poets or the deliberately imaginative have seen it* 
is now regarded as a field for literature, 

At ordinary times Miss Stern is objective enough. In 
” Children of Xo Miin's ],and ” she dealt w'ith love, the 
war, nationality, bombs, etc., and their emotional rever- 
berations. But now the starting point is an unadmitted 
emotion, and Miss Stern deals Avith life as seen through 
a glass of iinailmitted emotion. Hal, the adored successful 
schoolboy son, rctain.s the extra pound given him by 
mistake ov(;r and above the value of the cheque he was 
cashing. Jmmedialiily the unadmitted feelings of the 
entire family burst into expression. Aunt Lavvy, the 
Dresden china, dainty old maid paying-guest, becomes 
vindictive through terror of being implicated in something 
not quite nice. She must tell the bank. The adoring 
sister, Xina, who had always assumed that loyalty was 
one of the things everybody is, falls away from him. Her 
adoration Avas toadying. The exasperation of the father: 
at the continual pre.sence of his son-in-laAv, at the ageing of ■ 
his wife. All bf'come brutally vocal. Only the two critical 
minds ol the family turn lo help him, and it is one ot them/ 
Ursula, wiio saves him, bribing Aunt T.avvy to hold her 
tongue by surremlcring her oaa ii room her cherished patch 
of privacy aiul dominion — to the okl woman. The cloud 
passes, the situation is cheerful again, every one. is recon- 
ciled, cxce})t that they all bear a secret grudge to Ursula," 
because she knows and will rememlMU’ their unbelievably , 
exposed moment. 

That room reiii’e^en ted something in Ursula’s nature, 
a secret silent refuge unknown to the ebullient, susceptible 
husband .she has acquired, Avho is too occupied with himself 
and his adventures so much as to suspect it i.s there. Tp, 
preserve it she tries I.0 bolt from liini and take refuge ij||; 
solitude. She does not achieve escape, because the maii^ 
she is making use of to escape tells her bluntly she 
merely shirking, and shouldering off the fatiguing job J^I' 
her husband on to some one else : so she retumsi hisl' 
env’ i the departing rival her liberty and unsought secrctu^; 
AV Jie accessory characters, the other members of 
family, the go.ssiping. intriguing country neighbours* 
Doug's irrepres.sible "blue lagoon" conversation, 
shown Avith a sharpness and finish, refreshing in the mthiS 
super-subtle atmosphere of the story. 

• /' The Room." By (k B. Stem. Ss. 6d. {ChapaUtfi; H 
Halh)— 'Tlie Things We Are." By J. Middleton 
(Constable.) — " Scnibal." By Gilbert Caanan. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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Mr. Middleton Murry, in " The Things We Are/* is Walking 
in the realm of complete nightmare. His hero. Boston, 
cut off and lonely, has one friend who has one love. Felicia. 
When Felicia and Boston meet they fall in love, and the 
friend is left alone. That is all the action there is in 
the book, and it is quite inessential. The history is of the 
gusts and storms of loneliness breaking and receding. In 
the intervals appear his kind landlord and his wife, llie 
bereaved mother who has lost her faith in (iod. and the 
■ provocative, pathetic little waitress. Boston Inis a memory 
of one happy time with his lovely young mother in Pari.'^ 
when he was a hoy and young man. Her sudden death 
leaves him astray in the world, spiritually or])haned. He 
keeps turning back in his mind to those warn), loved days 
across the waste of his lonely manhood. In the end it is his 
friend who is left lonely. 'I'hc whole method is modelled 
on Dostoievsky, exercised on an Knglisli .subject : ;i verv 
skilful and didicab* treatment of the theme “ the littli* 
cry Of iny sad Jieart that will not livi* or dicr. “ 

There is no " litth? cry ” about the liearl of “ Seml)al,'‘ 
by Mr. Gilbert Cannan. Some pecqde might also observii 
there was very little lieart. The story is an intense, 
embittered study of a clique, the groiq^s hostile to Hu* 
war. Sembal is a fierce, stulibom. intellectn.'il Jew. lapa 
cions for he hardly knows what ; seeing life and facts in 
a hard, shadowless light ; cons( i<ms first of an easy, joyless, 
intellectual supremacy. a.nd llu'n of exclnsion, racial and 
class, solitary in opinion, while tV‘oling crowded .and 
cramped in the big group wliere he has elect I'd to mo\'e. 
It is in the time (jf tlie war. but Seml)al is wiiolly miaware 
of the griid or anxiety of war. His creator makc.s tlie 
astounding asstirlion that relatively few of the whole adult 
population were expostMl to danger (it was, in fact, close 
on onc-thirtl). His only realities arc figures .and statistics, 
and his own furies and demaiuls. Scattered about tlie narra- 
tive are allusions ratlnu' than pori.ra.its to real ju’Ople, easily 
identitialile, which neither improve nor dain.ige the book. 

One has only to think of the vigorous hut artless 
Vsychology of rhackiiray or any of the V'ictoi ians to rt'alise 
how nightmare these tlirei? writers are -and liow iiovtd 
writing lias progressed, 

L. Mastlkma.n. 

EARLY CHINESE POTTERY ‘ 

Since llu beginning ol tlu pK st nt ccntuiN (oliiit<us 
and students of .nt have Imonu inoii and moit iiittnstnl 
in the ait ot eailv periods ami primitivi pu)]iK‘- Maiiv 
causes havi lontnbuted to this inten'si IIui< is lo 
bi‘gin with the line ot tlu unlviiown tlu latii pi nods 
having bi eii well nigh exh.iusliv t Iv evplond l>\ ]>iivu>u-. 
bchulaisliip It IS natnial lluit students sliould iinn i iguh 
to new fields which piomise the spue ol novcitv and 
that s])eculative element that is iieiuhaih ittiutivi to 
resccuch Hut it wouhl be a giavi iiior to imagiiu 
this preot ciipation with the pnnntivi to bi issiiitiallv 
arclLPologic.il Main of us liavi* buoim a hltle wtaiv ol 
the hv i>ei sophistu atiuii winch mark', tlu ait ol litii 
civ''ilisations, and we lind in piimitivi woik a simpluitv 
and rude nobility of leehng whuh is mou lehishmg to us 
thin the elaborate evcciitioii ot lain da\ ^ 

Obedient to this tendenev the devolti^ ot Cimus. 
leiamics have lomentiated then .itteiitioii dining the list 
deCficle on the potterv ot tlie eail\ peiiods When as the 
Tunciccntli leniury collcctoi ot Clunese wmics v\.as nu lined 
to begin his collection with Ming pieces tlu <liseiiminating 
collectors of to-day show themselves most eagei to stuire 
prc-Ming exanqiles. So remote is the beginning of ])ottci\ 
in China that the boldest histoiian would hisitate to give 
an exact date to the earliest known evaiujde, but excava- 
tion and newly accumulated material h.ive .uhled iniicli 
to our knowledge during recent years, and Mi Helhciing- 
ton*« book gives an admirable summaiy of what is known 
to-day about ** the chief types of the w^aie pioduccd during 
the long period extending from about 200 b . c.-a d 1368/' 

♦ *' The Early Cerauiic Wares ot China/* By A. L. liethenng- 
tom <Benn Bros.) 


The art history of 
China is too long to 
permit classification 
within narrow limits. 

European art can be 
c h r o n o 1 o g i c ally 
ar r an ged ac cord i 11 g 
to t he reigns of kings 
and c[ ii e e 11 s , and 
take its slylir from 
their names ; ('liinese 
art can o n 1 y be 
teniatively .'vrrangi'd 
according to the 
d y n a s ties that 
occupied the imperial 
throne. Any exp.erl 
can detect the 
difference . in s t y 1 c 
between the art ot 
J.ouis XIV and 
J -Oil is X\' ; in China 
the intervals are 
hunger and we must 
content ourselves, if 
the an.alogy is per 
niitted, witli dis- 
tinguishing between 
the s t y 1 e of the 
Merovingian and the 
Bonrbon. 

Mr. 1 lelherington’s 
hook, then, deals 
]) r i n ( i |) a 1 1 >’ with 
the ceramics of 
three great earlv 
dynasties -the Han 
(20(> B.c. to A.l). J5), 
the 'fang (a.d. oiS 
to <iof>) a n d 1 h e 

Sum' (ah oOo to Bull potlory p.'iiiueil in ml and black pigmema. 

^ ■ 14 in. hiKh. T'ang Dynasty. 

I IJ7). Among Ins possession of Mr. G, Enmozopoulot. 

illustrations, indeed , From “ The Early Ceramic Wares of China ** 
he incUiih's some still (benu Bros.), 

earlier piei:es belong- 
ing to tlie C'hon Dynasty wliii h icigned from 1 122 to 255 B.c. 
About these it is difficult as yef to jiarticnlarise. The art of 
the dynasty is knowii by its hron/.es. and its pottery is ruVli- 
menlary. I’lie Chou vessels are simple in shape, in.ade of 
hard grey clay, ungla/ed, ;ind their embellishment is 
usually conlinod to hatching, cross hatching and sometimes 
a lozenge-shaped pattern. 

Glaze was first used in the Han dyiia.sty when China 
first came into contact definitely wdth Western civilisation : 

" r*rol>al>]y this inten oiirse gave rise ti» the use of glaze as a 
means of eiiibellishing polti’ry and of making it non-porous. 
The eoloui of the gla/j? is goncially green, usually of a deep 
tone ; but many specimens exist in which the glaze is yellow or 
brown, and there are examples in which black glaze is found. 

. , . The typical Han pioltery, lu)wever. consist.s of a darkish 
red or grey clay, with a. green or bruwn glaze washed ov'cr it more 
or le.ss conqilctcly to the base, and tliis glaze nearly always 
has a sil\i ry iridescence to a greater nr less extent.’* 

riie silver iridescence, is due Lo the long burial of these 
pic (‘s and the conscvpient deconijiositioii of the lead glaze. 
Another accitlontal beauty of the Han pieces is the usual 
minute crazing of the glaze, also due to centuries of 
burial, and this should he carefully ilistingiiished from the 
artificially pioduced “ crackle ' of the Sung and later 
potters. 

Taking stock of our preseni n'sources, in an introduction 
to this volume, Mr. K. L. Hobson says : 

"We hiivv. gone far wath identifications of Han and^T*ang 
pottery in a general way ; but wc- have still to leant tb par? 
ticiilarise about the wares of these tw'O long periods, and wc 
must still admit ignorance of the four centuries which inter- 
vened between them." 

Those four centuries must have been a time of wonderful 
experiment and research, for in the T'ang wares we find 
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a wide range, a power and an accomplished technique 
which leaves little to learn. Professor Fenollosa has 
expressed the view that “ creative effort reached its highest 
plane in the T'ang dynasty," and the T'ang figure of a 
camel with its rider which, reproduced in colour, forms 
the frontispiece of this book, is a superb example of the 
assured mastery of the T’ang potters. Incidentally it may 
be noted that the loo illustrations in this book —twelve 
of which are reproduced in colour —have been exceptionally 
well chosen. Mr. Hetherington has withstood the tempta- 
tion to show the r.arcst and costliest examples in order that 
he may give the most tyjucal specimens. Ihcse are 
drawn mostly from private collections and illustrate 
pieces which other collectors may still find not altogether 
heyond their reach. 'Fo do justice to Mr. Hetlierington’s 
commentary on the Sung and l.iter wares, of which the 
classification, if still far from complete, is yet much further 
advanced, is altogether beyond the .scojh* of this review. 
His book, alike for its admirable survey of early Chinese 
history and for its erudite anal\'sis anti appreciation of 
early Chinese ceramics, will In* eagerly welcomed as a 
standard textbook of ].)resent tlay knowledge of this 
fascinating subject. 

Frank RrTiKK. 

PEP, PATIENCE AND PENETRATION.* 

Frank Crane, D.D., supplies the pep ; E. C. ]\1. the 
patience, which unfortunately he also demands in liberal 
measure from tlic reader ; and Mr. Temple Thurston, 
sitting quietly at home, looks and reflects upon his surrountl- 
ings until he penetrates to some of the immensities under- 
neath important trifles. 

Tlic increasing popularity of the brief essay, for which 
many thanks first of all to Mr. Max Beerbohm, is a pleasant 
sign of the literary times. Employing those dangerous in- 
vidious labels for centuries, wc may say that the eighteenth 
being the age of reason, the nineteenth that of romance, 
the twentieth century promises to be the age of inspired 
common sense born of the marriage of imagination and 
science. Wc are on the eve of a renaissance of ideas 
formulating themselves in a new pliilosophy of practical 
idealism. The essay is a medium for the transmission of 
ideas more pervasive than inlays or novels because it reaches 
and may influence a big proportion of the writers who are 
also thinkers. I'o write clearly is to think clearly ; to 
write delicately is to feel delicately ; and to write easily 
as well as clearly and delicately is to be artist in prose. 
Only Mr. Thurston deserves to be termed an artist among 
the authors of these books, though all three wrote with a 
similar aim, as the titles indicate. In the case of Mr. 
Thurston the reader should go direct to the book, find 
out what a wift is, and then discover wliat a wise, observant, 
humorous and warm-hearted essayist Mr. Temple Thurston 
has become. To do this w^ill be to hope that he has 
abandoned the novel for a form VjcI ter fitted to his reflective 
maturity. 

Of the Doctor of Divinity’s iKJok one miglit confidently 
urge the reader (with apologies to Avswern) : 

" When you travel by the train. 

Stick to Crane might, and main.' 

You won’t find the author out if you read his book in 
moments of snatched attention, and you will find it much 
better than the newspaper: it is fine " copy." You will 
not notice hi.s self-contradictions, nor the shallowness of 
lus optimism. You will believe his more epigrammatic 
flourishes to be original and not Emerson written up’ -liis 
borrowed wisdom to be proof of a clear, deep thinker. He 
says many true things with plenty of jiunch — plenty. 
But most of the things to be seen in " The l.ooking Glass," 
if scrutinised, prove tc be breezy bunkum or American 
Victorianism — 1 mean .h^' Victorianism wliich was proud 
of progress," " national wealth *' and ** social ameliora- 
tion.'* " 1 am glad," says this Doctor of Divinity, " I am 

• “The Looking-Glass" By Frank Crane, D.D. (Lane.) — 

“ The Philosophy of Daily Life." By E. C. M. (ParsoD.s.) — 

“ The Eye of the Wift." By E, Temple Thurston. (Cassell.) 
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alive and am living in these opening years of the twentieth 
century. For the present times are the greatest and best 
the world has ever seen," Do you ask why ? Because 
we have more good food and water than ever. Better 
underwear, stockings and outer garments " than Richard 
Cojur de Lion or J. Cajsar ever dreamed of." .And one can 
go round the world now " travelling cis comfortably as if 
he were in a city hotel." Ah, but our author is a Democrat. 
He adds : " Above all this, it is the era of the common 

people." He looks over JCurope (from his writing desk) 
and sees the common people from ICast to West arising^ 
and smiting," and i-oncliides that never before " was 
luimbuggery more sure to be shot to pieces by ridicule, 
and the river of (iod flow so freely through the streets of 
the city. Thank God for now ! " " I lunibuggery " indeed ! 

" The Philosophy of Daily Life " is a bewildering book. 
The author is not of this age. Jli.s di.sregard of what the 
public, of what any section of the ])ublic wants, is sublime. 
Ifc is .so plainly sincere, earnest, anxious to examine the 
jiroblems of the day without prejudice that it is a real 
disappointment to find in his book no gleam of humour 
or imagination, no clear conclusion that is not that platitude, 
no common sense that is not a refusal to form any decision 
in the face of conflicling evidence. Several of his essays, 
notably tliat on " Woman," are distinctly amusing, but 
the author reveals no consciousness of the fact. His 
philosophy is all-embracing ; it even touches upon baby 
language : 

" It is not, of ccMirsc, meant that wc are to eliiiiiiiate all baby 
language." he says, “in favour i»f priggi.shly accurate terms, 
but it does appear that mothers and nurses are inclined to 
encourage the incorrect at tht? expense t)f the cf>rrtH;l to a quite 
unnecessary e.xteut. The general e(jiu hision that may safely 
be drawn is that in eases where the usual wi>rd is as simple as 
the baby term the lormer should be tnieoii raged." 

What more remains to he said ? " E. C. .M." has quite a 
lot more to say on the subject and at the? same fervent 
pitch. 

But neither l)rce/.incss nor siucenty will suffice to trans- , 
form a l ollcctiou of sentences into an essay. 

R. r.. .Mi:(;R()7.. 


THE OXFORD SPIRIT.^ 

At the time when my own generation was approaching 
the end of its Oxford days, and the dark shadow of 
the schools loomed menacingly ahead of us, 1 renicinljer 
some one saying that, if ever any man of our age had 
invited *' the envy of tlie gods," that man was G. G. A. 
Murray of St. John’s. All that Oxford had to offer seemed 
to have been poured into liis lap by the deities of Isi.s. 
Almo.st every scholastic honour, the praise of listening 
senates at the Union, great jiersonal popularity, all had been 
his as Jin undergraduate ; and now he was " going down " 
to certain academic prosperity, with oilier domestic 
bounties .added, which, in our own less fortunate cases, 
lay far aliead, if not for ever inaccessible. He was the 
spoiled child of the Oxford of our generation ; but what 
he took from his Alma Mater he has, since those days, 
restored to her fourfold. It is difficult to think of any 
scholar of our time who is so typically the happy product 
of the Oxford inspiration. Let himself speak his own 
Ixjlief : 

“ A scholar, I think, secures his freedom by keeping hold 
always of the past, aud treasuring up the best out of the past, 
.HO that in a present that may be angry or sordid he can call 
back memories of calm or of high passion, in a present that 
requires resignation or courage he can call back the spirit with 
which brave men long ago faced the same evils." 

T^Xa0i KpaSltj^ K(u Kuvrepop aWo ttot 
ThertJ is the true spirit of scholarship, the very heart of 
the Oxford tradition. It i.s also the well-spring of th^' 
moving and stimulating volume of essays now under, 
discussion. 

• " F.,ssays and Addresses." By Gilbert Murray, Li^.D;.r 
D.Litt., F.B.A. los. 6d. net. (Allen Unwin.) ^ 
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Professor Murray discusses many subjects, and all with 
the same hiph spiritual faith in the soul of man and the 
destiny of liumanity. The soul of man is eternal, in that 
it chaiiKes scarcely at all with the chan#?es of time and 
fashion. 'J'he material surroundings of man, his social 
conditions, develop ; but the heart that endures and hopes 
is the same to-day as in the day of Homer : 

" There are in life iw(^ elements, one transitory and 
sivo, llic other comparatively if not absolutely non progressive 
and eternal, and the soul of man is chiefly concerned with the 
second, fry to compare our inventions, our material civilisji- 
tioii, oiir stores accumulated knowledge, with lliose of the 
age of dischyhis or Aristotle or St. Francis, and the comparistm 
is absiinl. Our superiority is beyond question and hevond 
measure. But compare any chosen poet of our agi* witii 
-Fschylus. any philosophtM- with Aristotle, any saintly proaehei 
with St. Trancis. and the result is totally different. 1 do not 
wish to argue that we have fallen below the .standanl of tlnise 
past ages : but it is clear that we are not definitely aln»vn tliein. 
The things of the spirit depend on will, on effort, on aspiratirm. 
on the qualify of tlie individual .soul ; and not <in discoveries 
and material advances which can be accumulab-d and added 
up.'* 

It is the failure to appreciate this s])iritual sigiiiti»aiue 
of life which gives such a squalid a]q)earan(c to half the 
political agitations of the age. .\s another, and a greater, 
son of O.xford never wearieil of rejX'ating : 'The Ihitish 
passi«Mi for mat hiner\ is for ever stantling in the w.u nf 
spiritual ])rogress. “ Wliat is pcipulalion bnl macliinerv : 
What is coal but in;n:liiii(‘rv ' " u.ti(l so on. ^■el. to listen 
to some orators, ami to read many jn'opagaiulists, vtm 
would imagine that Hie eensiis ami the cost of coal were 
the two nmst pregnant inoblenis that face humanity. 
\t.n' tloes the danger lie nuTely in the woislii]) of mathinery 
in the mass . the worship of local mat hiiiery, so t omintinly 
confused with jialriotism, is the most jierilons tit ail 
hindraiit t’s t<» the t iilli vatitin of Hie .scholarly. Hit* Oxford 
attilmie to life and thought, I'or a man must look tuitsitle 
Ids own t.'oimtrv if he is to set' aiiv inoblem steatlilv ami 
w hole : 

^ "There is also not jH-rhaps iii every cuiintiN. Init in most 
touiitries of Kurope. a small party which does not ]>elieve in the 
supraiiormal riglits of its own t < luntrymcn, whicli value.s go.Kl 
will imu'e lliau glory, and judgc^ nf naiioual lumnur lw ^tamlanls 
iippioacliing tho.se. by widt h it jutlges ol ptusoual hnuniir : whit h 
helie\'es in interuatituiaJ umialily, in tlie tsi npenUmn nt u.itmur-v 
0 ) 1 - mutual help, m the uliimate fraternity of luaukiiid. 

A iMM)!' and despised class these iu *.s erv (onimumlv 
dreamers, seutiineutalists, doctrin.dres. In pn<:nt<‘s, tiiUtnrs, 
'friends n! every tniintry Imt their nwu ' lliey have at least 
one iMl\antage over the ultra-patriots. It. is an nld ruli* of logii 
fiiat ' truth by truth is never contraiiictcd.’ " 

It i.s again this poor ami (lesjiiscd cla.ss, ' «li earners and 
sentimentalists ' as the man of ndllions ina\ tall them, 
who preserve the Oxford spirit intact in Hit' thick of llu' 
struggle It) get rich (pucker than any tdher nation of the 
world. We staml to-day at the onllet from an ordeal 
more bitter perhaps than the race of man has ever before 
been called upon to (‘iidiire, and look bat k on a inglitinart* 
of horrors enacted in the sacred name of imperial ]irt'ser- 
vation, riie politician woiiltl say : " 'I'lie banpirc has 
emerged, shattered but unbroken ; Hie end has jiistifii’tl 
the nUMiis." 'I'he scholar, on the ct)ntrar> . can accept nt> 
such glib sophistry. Kvil is evil, whatever its effect. .An 
institution that, is jut^served by evil ( aimot have earned th<' 
right to survive ; 

"Suppose we wen' convinced by argiiincnl th.it all these 
actions wore wise and necessary, and that violence and injustice 
of this sort are part of tiu' natural machinery by which baiipire 
is maintained ; that rule of the while man over the e(»lonreil 
man, the Christian over the ' lieathcn,' the civilisetl over tin* 
uncivilised, cannot be carried on excejd at the cost: of these 
bloody incidents and tin! w(irld-wide passion of hatred which 
they involve, I think the conclusion would be inevitable, not 
that such acts wore right --h)r tlu*y cannot be right but .simply 
that humanity will not for \'<‘ry long endure the coiiiinuaiice of 
this form of World Order." 

The pessimist under the foretJ of such a conviction, is 
apt to throw up his hands and to protest that the cause of 
liberty and honour is irretrievably lost. But the scholar, 
i-Hc KciXoKayaBo^^ thinks more nobly of the soul of man, 
finds present failure only an incentive to new and 
constructive effort. We have the power, he .‘‘.ays, to build 
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cursives an empire broad-ba^ u{K>n integrity and truth ; 
for the moment we seem to have lost the will, but we 
possessed it once, and in abundance. We ought to be able 
to win back to it again. There is a real desire for change 
of heart in the minds of millions. If it can only tnake itsdf 
hoard above the babble of contending parties, above the 
noise of money-changers and tlie sellers of soiled doves, all 
may yet be well. “ Brave men long ago faced the same 
evils," and overcame them. Shall we ht' feebler than our 
fathers ? 

To one reader at least of the.se stirring pnges there has 
drifted back, across the mist of more than thirty years, the 
memory of an eloquent s])eaker, in a crowded Oxford 
debate, pleading for justice for Ireland, and for the burial 
of an age-old feud. The Sj)eaker tluit night was the 
ess^yi$t who now raises tlu; same plea for the claim of the 
spixii in ih^ orderh^ of this distracted world. The voice is 
tte same ; the hope is the same; the ardour of the eii- 
tiiiisiist Is scarcely even dimmod by the traffic of the years. 
The msui who can kt‘ep tliat ardour bright, in the encircling 
gl^m present discontents, may indeed be said 

still, and Avith a subtler interpretation, to have merited the 
onyy of the gods. 

Arthur Waugh. 






Hovel flotcs. 


THE CHRONICLES OF RODRIGUEZ. By Lord Dunsany. 

9S. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Lord Dunsany has found another style, a new field 
for his venturings and abilities, lie has discovered some- 
thing of the fantasy of " A Crock of Gold," something of 
Mr. Hewlett’s " Brazenhead " swa.shbucklery ; and has 
taken us wandering, picaresque. He still has something to 
learn to be completely successful in this new^ device and 
gear ; but yet has written a book of imagination and 
pleasant extravagance which it does the heart good to 
meet. Some day, with humour more robust and a still 
greater mastery of the mu.sic of words, he will achieve 
'Something eminently memorable ; but we may as well 
rejoice in the golden fruit in our hands witliout thirsting 
tlbduly for the riches lliat hang on the trees in the garden 
of dreams. Don Rodriguez Trinidad Fernandez Conception 
Henrique Maria, the Lord of Argento and Duke of Shadow 
Valley, lived, travelled, fought, achieved, married and, in 
. the fullness of years, died, in the later j)criod of the golden 
age of Spain, when there still were niagicians and green- 
ctad bowmen who came and went, into and out of visibility, 
at the sound of a shadowy horn. With an old sword and 
a mkndolin Rodriguez set forth to discover the glory that 
liirlks in war; and at onrx* came to his most interesting 
experience. There is even a thrill in that night under the 
donbtftd roof of the dark mu, when the landlord, wdth his 
poiiiard, like a sjnder dest:ended and — did not live to tell 
the tale ! , The least convincing journey is the next, 
wherein : Rodriguez visite<l spiritually the aerial .sp^accs 
between the mountains of thf sun. accompanied of course 

by Morano of the 
militant frying- 
pii.li — for every 
(Jiiixote must have 
liis Sancho, and 
here was a Sancho 
better than many 
of the kind, though 
still but a shadow 
o f the immortal 
original. The book 
grows in appeal and 
verbal beauty as it 
approathe.s the end ; 
' and in brief, for 
space is inexorable, 
fty Mfn^oia Ml** C. £ may be praised 

GaiUrie$, Joad. * heartily— for it is 



built of the true stbiff : r 
of romandft, and is 
especially welcome to 
a world generally 
comprised of boot- 
laces, omnibuses, 
head-lines, tea-cakes, 
ixjlicemcn, umbrellas, 
and pmvritig-stones. 

LIVING DUST. By 

Mrs. Henry Tip)pett:. 
8s. 6d. net. (John 
Bale, Sons & Daniels- 
son.) 





by Alinari, 


, , ^ Mrs. Henry 

has resumed novel- Tippett. 

w r i t i n g a f t e r a 

long interval occasioned by the war, as Mr. William J. 
lx)cke, in his foreword, points out. For a writer those 
lost years mean much ; it i.s almost like starting over 
again to discover a now public, and yet there are many who 
will recall her earlier works, *' Life- Force," " 1'he Green 
Girl," and will read " Living Dust " because of them. 
Mrs. Tippett writes with the sure touch of the mature 
novelist ; her story in a manner re.seinbles a sepia drawing, 
full of fine lights and shades, yet it is as pKugmuitly vital 
as life itself. Michael Ford has had one romance in his 
life— coming only after marriage and after his legitimate 
Avife has lost her reason and become the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Dorothea, the woman he has loved — now a 
handful of dust hidden aw^ay in a little casket — is still 
\vilh him in spirit, and to her lie dedicates his whole being, 
his dreams, his grey and solitary existence. Then flashes 
into his path a girl, another Dorothea, vivid with youth, 
buoyant, irresistible, .and bent on securing his friendship. 
With her frank determination, her quick sympathy, the 
indefinable charm of her girlishness, she secures it. More 
than that, he finds in her affection some compensation foi 
his loss ; she brings back to him the Dorothea of the dear 
dead past. But his inibecilt? wife is yet alive ; can he 
accept the sacrifice this second Dorotliea w'ould so wdllingly. 
make, and snatch the hajipinc.ss of his St. Martin's Summer f* 
Mrs. Tip>pett, without wuste of words and with dclightiiil 
character drawing, brings ns to this climax. The end of 
the story is dramatic and iinexp>ected, and w’e can only say 
that we hope now the author has taken up her pen again, 
she will go on and give us more stories as good as this. 

THE HIGHBROWS. By C. E. M. Joad. 63. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Neither novel nor essay-, this clever book is difficult to 
define in a single phrase. It is a satire upon modern 
" movements " of various kinds, held together upon a 
thread of incident, and given some coherence by the device 
of an imaginary hero w'hose experiences and conversation^ 
(X>ntain a slight but recognisable " plot." Young Pramp, 
this changeful, inquiring personage, is shown at Oxford; 
sharing in a movement for the betterment of the town's 
rough boys ; later he is a lamentable failure from the 
moral point of view in an East End of London University 
settlement. He pa.sscs through queer events when on 
lioliday in Brittany, and his attachment to the " Mivians.''/ 
— -a thin disguise for the Fabians, obviously — is the occasipp 
for the author’s most brilliant pages. Many of the best 
points will be missed by readers who have not kept lit', 
touch with London's intellectual and quasi-inteUectlp^': 
coteries ; but l'ho.se w'ho " know the ropes " have a tptfiMi 
in store. Mr. Joad is mercile.ss ; his fun is irresistil|#/; 
but it hfis a sharp sting, and we imagine that there wiltt'^^ 
some blushes in secret and a few sore heads, metaphorici||||^^ 
speaking, over his candid exposures of masculine-^ 
feminine followers of w'cll-known sets. Yet there 
ill-natured in his work ; it is healthy, invigoratlpgi;;^^^ 
above all full of sound common sense. And 
epigrams and Sudden jokes are the real thing--^-^-*0^ 
put the book down and explode in 





THE BOOKMAN. 


B^%avef8. 

' (Joihn LanB.) 

; lt d a man has written one 

humorous book that he can write another. We have 
.been so often disappointed that we opened Mr. Travers’s 
y^ocond prepared for the worst, but there was nothin^j to 
;£ear. “The Dippers” was the real thing: a genuinely 
funny farcical comedy that nobody with nothing the matter 
: ;with him could.read without laughing irrepressibly ; and 
/in ** The Cuckoo in the Nest ” he has done it again, and 
done it even better than before. The plot is too crowded 
with incident to be packed into any summary ; besides, 
the humour and ingenuity of the story is not all in the 
plot — it is quite as much in the manner of its telling, in 
the dialogue, and especially in the characlcrisaticni. 'I‘lu* 
fussy, absurd motor-bicycling parson, the Rev. Andrew 
Cathcart Sloley Sloley-Joiies, isa delightful comic creation ; 
SO too arc Sophia's mother, her repressed father, and the 
exasperating landlady of the “ Stag and Hunt. ’ rhe 
pivotal episode of the story is as extravagant, and in 
reckless hands might have been as risky, as anything in a 
French farce, but by making J^eter a simple, decent muddler, 
in love with his wife, and Margaret as perfectly charming 
as she is unconventional and deeply in love with lier large 
minded, sensible husband, Mr. 'J ravers not only completely 
saves the situation, but makes the whole thing nothing 
but matter for hearty and unlimited laughter. Cleverly 
contriveil, deftly handled, the humour of the storv is 
quaint, ridiculous, outrageously burlesque -call it what 
you will, it is all the best of goofl fun and keeps \ oii amused 
and chuckling or laughing aloud till the last of its ]nquant. 
headlong complications has been succes.sfully unravelled. 

WHEN THE SUN STOOD STILL* by Cvnih Townsend 

Brady. 7s. 6cl. net. (Jarrolds.) 

” Although my vocation is that of a preacher an<l 
author,” writes Dr. Brady in a forcwonl to this romance 
of ancient Jericho, ” 1 was bri*d to the profession of arms 
and 1 have never lost my love for things naval and mililar\ . 
I, have long projected an essay iq)on the soldiers of Scrijdiire 
from Joshua to the Maccaliees, but instead I chose u* write 
this novel. ...” .And so absorbing did be liml the 
subject that he tells ns tJie novel wrote itself, and it is 
written with such power and imaginative realism tliat all 
the fascination lie found in it is transferred to the reader. 
Opening wath tlie e.scape of two Hebrew spies from Jericlio. 
the story presents a vivid picture of Joshua’.s advance ami 
the investment and fall of the city'. One of the s]nes is a 
prince of the tribe of Benjamin, and his pa.s.sion for a llittite 
maiden provides an engros.sing love tlunne. In writing a 
story round the terrific battles between Jcdiovah and liaal 
Mr. Brady hjis set himself no easy task, but he has evidently 
found it to his liking, and has acqiiittcd him.self remarkably 
well. A vigorous, picturesque romance that we ca.ii 
strongly recommend. 

THE EVERLASTING WHISPER. By Jackson (bcoory. 

7s. 6ci. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The contrast between civilisation and the life of the 
wilds is a remarkably good theme for a clever writer, and 
as Mr. Jackson Gregory is one of the cleverest tellers of 
tales of the West he naturally has not overlookt'd its ]>o.ssi- 
bilities. ” The Everlasting Whisper ” is one of his best 
open-air stories. Mark King, adventurer and explorer, 
is on the trail of gold, and through a sudden scries of 
emergencies he is compelled to take with him (iloria 
Gaymor, the daughter of one of his oldest friends, brought 
up in luxury. Gloria goes into the great adventure with 
much gusto at first, only to rebel and colJaixse as hardships 
begin to spoil the glamour. Of the struggle against 
nature’s wildest aspects, the fight in the cave where the 
gold was hidden, the gradual breaking in of the .stmsitivc, 
highly-strung girl, and the thrilling scenes w'hich Mr. 
Gregory knows so well how to stage most effectively, we 
wUl say nothing, except that they are calculated to make 
any normal reader finish the book at a single reading. It 
^is k ^oi^y addition to the fine series of Wild West “ 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


MAN AND MAID. F^y Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth.) 

How cunningly, how admirably Mrs. Olyn caters* for 
the suburbs ! She thoroughly understands the lavisFi 
side of life, and the villa lady, in her cramped surroundings, 
is simply bound to relish this tale? of wealthy Sir Nicholas 
rhormonde and liis glorious Parisian Hat. Nicholas is 
wounded, but his good looks, w^e feel certain, are bound 
to be restored. Our hopes are confirmed. And his love 
affairs have just that touch of naughtint’ss which the 
suburbs look on with a frightened interest, dhere is real 
romance here too. Nicholas loves liis little secretary. 
Behind those ugly yellow spoctacles of liers lie the most 
enchiinting and aristocratic eyes. I'he two marry, in 
order that Nicholas may hel]) \iiss Sh.iry' s |)(H)r relations ! 
It is at first a marriage in name only, ^'ou may imagine 
with what delicate art Mrs. (dyn works the situation : 
two hearts bursting with love unspoken, the stiff litth^ 
meals, the frigid good nights. " I utterly adore Alathca,** 
muses Nicholas, " and yet -I am sure -with that mouth - 
if she loved me, slie woidd ]>e anything but cold.” She 
surreildei:s prettily, and he inimnins ” soul of mine ! ” 
-in the true hero's way. 

THE HAWK OF EGYPT. IVv Joan ('Mn.,„(.st. /S. 6d. lift. 

(Werner Laurie.') 

As in her jirevions novels. .Miss [oan t'oni|n<‘sl weaves 
into ” TJie Hawk of Egyi»l ' the magic and mysticism, 
the fascinating, indeftnahit' glamour of the Hast. riu' 
story is concerned with a beautiful English girl and the 
two men who arc rivals for her love. The half-caste, 
with the East and West tragically blended in his nature, 
exercises a yxiwcrful influence over the innocent Damaris 
Hcthcncoiirt, though her real lovi* is for the slow, stolid 
Britisher, lien Kelham — Big Ben. as he is called, in defer- 
.ence to his six feet tw^o inches. (Mipied by jealousy, tin* 
girl turns to the half-caste* for sympatliv and then comes 
the test of Ben's devolion. Is he great-hearted enough to 
forgive ? Well, you must n;ad Miss Conquest’s stirring 
novel to find out. All the elements of a popular seller 
are combined in its tvvo-hundred-and-fifty pages, and it 
is a sequel to ” Desert Love,’’ which has won the author 
a place among tlic most successful novelists of the day. 
To all who enjoy a story of tense dramatic interest, of the 
eternal triangle which lends itself to endless variations and 
will never grow stale so long as luiinan nature survives, 
the book makes a. strong appeal ; and tfie vivid Egyptian 
setting gives it a ])ecnliar charm. 

THE VENEERINGS. I\v Sir lla.rry Johnston. Ss. ^><1. 

(Chat to A' Windus.i * 

*' Of all the stories (^harlch Dickens wrot<’, none appealed 
to me more than ' Onr Mutual I riend.' ” writes Sir HarT\ 
in his preface, ” because it i.s the most modern in lone 
and setting. " He adds that it was an irresistible tempta- 
tion to him to dcvelo]^ tin: careiTs of John Harmon and 
Bella, of Sophronia and Alfred l.ammle. He has flonc so 
in the most excellent fashion, iniagining fresh people 
drawn into the orbits of the <»riginal characters, preserving 
throughout that sense tif leisure))' calm so essential to 
Dickens. Sir Harry loves t elling a story ; enjoys describing 
large families, and excels in the art of reproducing corre- 
spondence. The lei-tcrs of Hetty Veneering — •circling 
round her domestic hopes and sorrows -arc so natural 
that they might be real. Again, in painting Mervyn's 
journeys abroad, the author displa>'s his vast knowledge 
of animal, insect and plant life. We like his blessing on 
the Bean tribe ! Ihe book will attract Uu* mifltlle-aged 
particularly, but is well able? to challeiigr- the interest of 
young folk. It has a fascination all its owte 

KATE CURLEW. By Christine Orr. 7.S. (h\. (IkKldcr & 

Stoughton.) 

” Kate Curlew ” is a powerful story of love and life in the 
Pentland country, 'phe author’s sympathetic insight into 
human nature ha., enabled her to draw her characters 
with no uncertain strokes ; they are virile, real people slie 
pictures for us. Our interest is quickly aroused as we 
sense the atmosphere which surrounds the tragic inmates 
of the Maiise of Flotterstane. Wc find them at the 


commencement in agonised prayer— craving protection froni 
the violent storm raging without. Isabella, the yCunger 
daughter of the house, is shuddering. " Her hands were 
damp with sweat, and there was terror in her mind of 
what she might see in the corners of tjie room if she look^ 
round. She believed, as siirtdy as the praying man^ 
that Satan himself was dancing on the slates and shoutitig 
in the storm, that he* was out that evening for waylaying : 
of saints and the snaring of .souls, and that the little company 
in the room might exorcise and overcome him if they 
wrestled in ])rayei* with sufficient faithfulness. The 
servant-girl, wliimpering on h(‘r knees by the door, believed 
it too.” 'rhe author makes all th(?se ridiculous fears quite 
convincing ; the religious fanaticism of the minister grips 
the imagination -he is a terrible and impressive character, 
and there is a more than touch of poetic justice about his 
dreadful entl. Kate Curlew, his elder daughter, comes 
back home after live years abroad, on the stormy night 
when the exorcising of the dc*vil is faking place. The 
religious tangle slu? Jinds for her fingers to unknot, and 
tlie lover she finds in tlie man who has (jiiixotically Iweome 
engaged to lier sister, bring out her strong, keen-witted 
character in sharp contrast to that of tlie fear-ridden 
and weak isalndla. Around tlu*se two girls in the weird 
and lonely manse the story eenires : a story that reminds 
ns ill its fierc<‘, emotional strength and tragedy of ” Wiither- 
ing H(‘ights. ‘ It is a book that should not be misseil by 
tliose on the look out for the hooks that count. 


TIbe Soohman’s Uable. 

WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA. Bv Harry A. 

Franck. .yt;s. i)» t. (Fisher Pnwin 1 
In one of Mr. I'ranck’s pnjvloiis books we were taken 
along the ti'inble Andes. l ike some clauntless insect 
making its way, legardless of mipiuinbed chasms, down 
the backbone of a vast monster, so .Mr. Franck seemed 
impertiirliably to follow his star and incidentally to provide 
IIS a vast enlet lainmeni , So far as I remember his object 
was no other than to study the environment in which those 
strange fauna, human and otlu'iwisc*. have? their being. 

In this new volume he leads us. with many digressions, up 
the eastern side of South .Ainerif a ; but now he has 
additional purpose- that of intiodiicing to the nativcsj^ic 
so-called ” Kinctophone ” or "talking moving- picture,” 
which iCdison had rec(*ntly in vented. W'hen the offer to 
ass(x:iate himself willi this rnteiphse is made by one 
l.inton, a fellow-ronnlrynian, to tlie author he docs not 
receive it with great enthusiasm, although he happens, 
down in Brazil, to l>e in very low water. ” 1 have a serious 
jiroblem on iri)’ h:in(E. torj,” he answers. “ and that is how 
to get back to tin* r.S .V. early enough this fall to join in 
an important coon hunt.” But eventually the negotia- 
tions are roneinded and, knowing tmr .Mr. Franck as we . 
do, w’e arc not surprised wdien he sets (nit tf) tell us of all 
the ditficuhies mvoh ed in getting the mitlit through the 
customs ami to give an interesting and humorous accoviitt 
of how other commodities arc brought into the country. 
The Brazilians, lie tells us, have no word for bribery ; they 
use Ihe expression comer (to eaf). A mercliant who has 
been forced to pay full legal duty 011 a biff of goods asks 
his desfmohanfe (the agent) anxiously, referring to tb® - 
strict new customs official who passed on it, ” Elle ; 
come ? ” '1*0 which, ]>erhaps, comes the sad answer, ** Nhs, 
ainda ntls come ” (He doesn’t eat -yet). A few w^fcK . 
later the merchant sends the honest man a few bottles of .: 
perfumery or some equally w^elcomo present. If he !iend« : 
them back, he is not yet ” ripe.” But at length woril’ > 
goes round, ” Jn come ” (Now he eats), and the metchantts ; 
whose goods pass through his hands heave a sigh of 
. . . There is no part of this long book to which w 0 cwl ’ 
turn without being compelled to read on and on ; verily 
Franck has as inucli tlie eye for the picturesque as is posw***^); 
by his excellent camera, and wc constantly feel that 
gathering information which few professors of 
school, the world, could place before us mewe 
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Title-pace Vignette. 

- ' Drawn by J. Walter West, R.W.S. 

'' '’ /.Ftoe **Nlcholaa the Weaver" (Swarthmore Press). 


f^vrEAYER, 

By Maude 
Robinson . 
78. 6d. net. 
(Swarth- 
more Press.) 

The title 
story in this 
volume of 
short stories 
tells of a 
Roundhead 
soldier, 
N icholas 
Pcnnifold, 
released from 
s e r V i c e on 

■ ;toe of the banished Charles II. Nicholas is a 

L^prkshireman and a clever weaver by tratle, and when 
he finds by letter that his widowed mother is dead and that 
his crafty cousin Jonas has married the stejijsister to w'hoin 
^/Nicholas was hastening, and annexed farm and stock and 
^iobms, sick at heart Nicholas lingers in Sussex instead of 
continuing his journey, and there falling in with a friendly 
family he in time becomes as one of them, and finally finds 
happiness in the Quaker religion and the love of a daughter 
of the family. The ten bales in the book make no pretence 
of being anything but .simple records based on fact. l‘hc 
periods range from Restoration times down to eiglitccn 
seventy-five, and all deal with phases of Quaker life. Real 
persons are introduced into the .stories such as Elizabeth 
Fry, Hannah More and William Tiike, and the simple 
artlefssness of the writing, the sincerity, and the first-hand 
knowledge revealed give the book a value and inten^st of 
its own. 

COSMIC VISION. By T. J. Cobd on - Sn n derson . i os . od . 

(R. Cobden-Sanderson.) 

' As an authority upon beautiful printing, and on the 
great Arts and Crafts movement in general, Mr. T. J. 
Cohden-Sanderson has few rivals. In this finely produced 
book he tells the story of the Doves Bindery and the 
Doves Press briefly, and to some extent explains his ideas 
on printing, on handicraft and on life in a world which 
we feel is not yet ripe for his peaceful revolutions. We 
say '* to some extent,'" for the plain fact is that the author 
is not very good at explaining his ideas when it comes to 
philosophy instead of practical handicraft. His liead is 
among the clouds and the effect of his many " 1 lielieves " 
at the close of his ex^xisitioiis is bewaldering. “ 1 believe 
in Day and Night ... in the Innumerable and Infinitely 


bhafc- .as ■. the ; 

pass 

wards into Darkness and the Sleep of Resii 
are One in life and Sleep with the Barthes 
on. It reminds us of the palmy days of 
Thought " movement, with its facile word-Spinningi*' 
Fortunately there is the other aspect of Mr. Cobden-Sander<: 
son, and for that we are most heartily grateful. On ^ 
set subject of printing, the combination of every resource pf 
typefounder and block-maker to make the perfectly 
ful and balanced page, he speaks as one with authority;" 
We could have done with a great deal more of this in the 
present volume. If the author would only be human and 
humorous and give us reminiscences and personal experi-, 
ences instead of pseudo-philosophy — which leaves htUe 
impression ext ept that of a sea of sounding words— we 
should place his written word tnuch more highly. 

■ ' >■'. 

THE CHURCHES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. By 

Herbert Reynolds. 6s. net. (John Lane.) v _ 

This volume is a handbook and guide to the City churches. 
Its appeal is hardly to the architect or antiquarian, but 
rather to the general public. The author voices the 
feelings of all to whom the City churches are a matter of 
pride in making an earnest plea for their preservation. 
We have long realised the danger threatening these valuable 
examples of famous architects of a great architectural: 
epoch, preserving to us such a wealth of historical asabcia* 
tion. With their destruction the recollection of ihany< 
illustrious personages and notable events will be banished 
to the remote fields of tradition and fable whence but faint 
echoes penetrate to the hastening passer-by. The Condi- 
tions of this materialistic age insist that everything non-^ 
productive must go. The churches unfortunately como^ 
under this condemnation. The population of the City Jias 
.so receded to the outskirts that they no longer fulfil &eif , 
destined spiritual purx>ose, and in a measure they have^ 
become shrines for the antiquarian. But surely we cailnot 
admit justification for the removal of one of these cliurches^ 
most of them built after the Great Fire at a time of dire- 
imi)overishment. They are the objects of self-sacrifice far - 
greater than any now called for in their retention. There-"' 
fore any volume which tends to sustain interest in the City 
churches is welcome. In the short account of each of the 
fifty-six churches is contained a brief description, and some 
interesting references to famous personages connected with 
it in the days when business x^remises and residence were 
combined. A special tribute is due to the inspired ** mental 
cinema," reviewing the noble history of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
with which the author ends his book. Realising that the 
tower is a beacon which guides the votary to the shrine 
he seeks, the author has x:>rovided sketches indicating the 
de.sign. 
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THE, ENGLISH MADRIGAL: A TALK WITH MR. KENNEDY SCOTTv 


BV J. P. COLUNS. 


"'HE ‘ revival of the English madrigal must rank 
as one of the promising symptoms bf ,our time. 
To their lastii^g discredit our ancestors allowed a great 
s^cho^ of adiievement to die away and be forgotten, and 
tho^i cohtiemed in reviving if believe that the school 
of thib: ^hglish madrigal was as notable in its degree as 
tlie drama m: the great wave of exploration which 
surg^'-^ljjj^ ,^e ^one of EUzabeth. In great measure 

goes to Mr. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ He .has . reminding us for 
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upon the riteless form of chorus-play commonly called 
oratorio, it had been building up a long tradition of 
unaccompanied choral music with no superior. 'vThlS.il 
school, which reached its climax towards the close of 
Tudor era, amazes modern experts by its wesdthi^ c^' 
ideas and the subtlety of its rhythmic form. It iS 'thfe : 
revival, its origin, purpose and future, that 1 wan^M.i^ 
discuss, and I was at some pains to over0mev]i&. 
Kennedy Scott's reluctance to talk about hims^. / 

AH the signs of healthy energy marked'^ room 
%bo<Hcs and pipes, a vreU-oleared deslc 




everything, in shott, but the imlgiiia with which so many ' 
musicians surround tKen&ely^, from the inevitable 
bust of John Sebastian to bound volumes of the Nine 
Symphonies. There was no pianola or gramophone to 
proclaim him a victim to the hurdy-gurdy spirit, and 
I should not care to be the envoy sent to coax Mr. 
Kennedy Scott in that direction. In the concert-room 
and in his study he prevails by an easy naturalness, .and 
if music is a thing apart from 

common life, it is not his 

fault. This his talk soon 
proved. It covered his work 
in several aspects, first as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic 
Choir and the Oriana Madrigal 
Socieity, both of them famous 
; for the high standard he has 
. maintained ; and then as an 
apostle of Old English music 
and the newer schools as well. 

But it was madrigals that 
interested me, and I liad 
come to learn how it came 
about that he set himself to 
bring back to popularity 
things that had slumbered so 
long among the archaic and 
obsolete. 

** It was the merest 
chance,*' he said. “Up to 
twenty years ago and well 
past my student days at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, I 
was content to follow' the 
more or less orthodox lines 
of a modern 'young blood/ 

for I think I have always been a sort of dissatisfied soul 
with a leaning tow'ards the revoluti(niary. I had not 
di^overed then that revolution might reach backwards 
as well as forw^ards ; that one could be both a conserva- 
tive and a progressive without becoming mentally 
disordered. I knew very little about clioral matters, 
having been brought up almost entirely as an instru- 
mentalist, and I was doing as our musicians usually 
did^looking abroad for my inspiration and regarding 
Engli^ music as purely relative and subordinate. 
One liight at a friend's I was turning over a heap of 
music and came across a curiosity. I ran it over, and 
then: again. Even the name ' madrigal ' w'as a thing 
of the past, or its very foreignuess might have earned 
it more respect. But instead of tlu‘ faded common- 
placeness of our preconceptions, it revealed strange 
scholarship ; what was more important, it was alive I 
I came/ away with it rambling througb my mind, and 
when I had the chance I went along to the. British 
Museum to dig the subject up. The more I searched, 
the more I found what I had lost — lost without missing, 
you know, which is sometimes the worst deprivation. 

In those lovely old compositions buried in neglect, 
occasionally disinte^ed for post-mortem purposes, but 
seldom to rejoice modern ears with the living beauty 
that still was there, I found what all artists must 
/delight in — records of great spirits dead and gone — 

^ done for love. They Cj3i,me upon me like a 



revelation, i hkve never neglected them since, athdi it , 
anything their fascination grows. 

" There were many things 1 learned from the piBUrauit 
of this old music ; for one thing, that the field was 
almost inexhaustible. Issued slowly at first, but in the 
hey-day of the art poured forth literally in a torrent, 
our printed machigals alone numbered their hundreds.,;. ;/ 
I also realised they were things perfect of their kind, 

tilings no man could have 
wrillcn unless he was a master 
of his calling. The English 
masters who put together the 
'Triumphs of Oriana* in 
praise of Elizabeth were dll 
clioice spirits versed in the » 
t r u e s t scholarship. Even 
nowadays, after a steady 
revival, comparatively few 
are familiar with the names 
of Thomas Morley, Dowland, 
Wilbye, Woelkes, Bennet, 
Kirby and the rest. Yet 
these men left exquisite 
compositions behind which 
arc the admiration of all 
musicians of discernment, 
native or other ; and they 
alone W’ould serve to redeem us 
English from the libel of hav- 
ing no music in our souls.'* 

“ Do you attribute the 
long interval of neglect since 
1600 to the Puritan obses- 
sion ? “ I asked. “ No, I do 
Mr. Kennedy Scott. not," was the reply : this 

with emphasis. “ I believe 
the mischief began with the Renaissance, and is even 
present in some of the writings we are discussing. 
Compare the work of Tallis and Byrd and Weelkes with 
that of Morley and Wilbye, and you will see that the 
spirit of the latter, fine tliough it is, is not entirely 
traditional but borrowed. Th(^ Renaissance may have 
done Europe a .service in some things: in others it 
inflicted damage. It overflowed us w'ith a double wave; 
it seems to me— first a wave of classicism, and then a 
wave of foreign influence, chiefly Italian. The 
cramped us like a flood of lava ; the second enfeebled ui 
bej^ond any cure. This influence was specially destruc- 
tive to Emglish music, just as it had been in English 
poetry a century before. Spenser, to my mind, was a/ 
true example of the way in which English literatur# 
became artificialised, until things and men grew jilo/ 

' Italianate ’ as to be objects of distrust, if not contijr^; ; 
The great era of Tudor drama saved our poetry,^‘'h^^ 
there was no saving sanative for our music. Lcadi^ 
fashion who made the grand tour of Europe ^ 

back some foreign fad or other, and aliens like v 

completed the mischief. Their strength 
weakness, and in the conflict the true 
earlier poets and musicians perished in the 
of pretence." 

1 suggested that the era of madrigals might 
a natural death. But Mr. "Kennedy .Sartt 
none- of. this. " A$.-<refi:ards: .thb' 
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he said, "^for the polyphonic style Had 
probably reached its climax and new problems had 
arisen to interest composers. The deplorable thing 
was hot tliat we failed to produce more madrigals 
^but that we forgot the existence of those we already 
possessed. It was the passing of the spirit of the 
Tudor time rather than its letter which produced such 
woeful aberrations in our critical standards, and I think 
it was bound up largely with commeicialism. Of 
course, no race can have a monopoly of all the virtues, 
any more than an individual can. But when we 
consider the many gifts weVe consigned to atrophy for 
the sake of travel and trade, it*s enough to make one's 
heart ache. Music dwelt in our ancestors, as we have 
evidence to show ; and in the old days we know it to 
halve been part of the life of the common people. It was 
not only a thing of courts and masques and masqiu^r- 
ades ; it was commissioned by the abl^eys or the guilds 
or private people ; and the result was hailed with 
enthusiasm, so much so that it circulated by memory 
or a bit of manuscript and was treasured and sung 
wherever it went. Tlit* ('omposer was honoured, if he 
was known ; l>ut as a riilt' he remained con ten! ed with 
the perfection of his work. Then* was no craze for 
publicity such as iiews])apers have foisted upon us now. 
To-day it is not the composer l)ut the star performer who 
tills the bill ; this is because music is something foreign 
to the national life. \Vc go out and l)uy it as we buy 
our amusements, instead of cultivating it for ourselves.” 

Philippics from an optimist and he is one if (*v(‘r 
there was one -must always bo refreshing. 1 played 
a bait which soon In ought Mr. Kenm'dy Scott round to 
his* normal and genial self. I asked what alnjut the 
prospects, and ht‘re he was at once afire witli hope and 
confidence. ” I think we are 011 tlie right lines at last ; 
in fact, I’m convinced of it. During the war there was 
much talk of keeping German music out b(*caus(‘ it was 
German, but the motive was narrow and wrong. I con- 
demn the motive, l)ut liave much sympath\' with the 
practice itself, though it is cxce<Mlingly hard to determine 
a thoroughly sound line of action. My point is that 
at present we liave very little uecvl of music from 
abroad. There is enough line, music produced in this 
country to suppl\" our wants, and more. Some of it is 
so good that it will be better apj)reciatod in the future 
than it is to-day. No man can get the wlioh*. world 
under his skin. If he tries he’ll very likely find that 
he has lost his own soul in the attempt, 'fhe thing 
hangs on a thread of feeling rather than of argument. 
You can make mincemeat, perhaps, of this particular 
theory, but I will stick to my contention, o«* a back- 
ground of it at any rate. I don't really want to 
bar foreign compositions or performers. You can t 
ultimately keep out German or any other imported 
music by a tariff or Acts of Parliament. What I want 
to kill is the shallow and preposterous assumption that 
because it comes from abroad it is bound to be right. 
Indeed I would almost sign the paradox that however 
light it is, it is almost bound to be wrong — for us. A 
mother couldn't be satisfied with some one else s child : 
the most she can do is to have kindly feeling towards 
othW children. Let us look into our own music, 
therefore, and give it a sympathetic studious attention ; 
the if^t wiU be more than worth the trouble.'* 


CHdRAL^USIC. 

From Messrs. Augener come three songs for female ^ 
voices, of which two, both by Havergal Brian,^ arc well 
worth the attention of choirs. The first, '' Absence,” 
is an easy setting of the well-known ” When I think on the 
happy days” for S.S.C.C. unaccompanied. The second/; 
for S.S.C., with an interesting and independent piano 
part, deals in fresh and effective style with He3rwood's 
” Pack, Clouds, Away.” The part writing is free and 
ingenious without being finicking, and presents difficulties 
worth overcoming. The harmonic method of both songs 
is interesting, the parts are all of interest, and there is a 
refreshing absence of padding. These virtues are absent 
from T*aul Ambrose’s ” The Call of Home,” a fact which 
is particularly unfortunate, since only their marked presence 
could justify yet another adaptation of the Londonderry 
ain Instead, ordinary harmonics, numerous chromatic 
cliches, an indefen.sihle alteration of the tune, pleasant 
but rather unsuitable words, and bouche fermSe effects, 
which now need to be very well done to convince, combine 
to produce a commonplace result. 

” Judas I.scariot’s Paradise.” a setting by Adam Carse 
for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra of Sebastian Evans’s 
striking und unusual poem, occupying thirty- two pages in 
piano score, forms a welcome addition to the none too 
o.vtiMisive repertory of short works available for ambitious 
choirs of moderate size and ability. The ballad describes 
the discovery by ” the holy Brandon and Brandon's crew ” 
of Jijd;is Iscariot, released from hell for a day each year on 
atH*)iint of three good actions to sit in his sorry paradise, 

” naked on a stone, 

Worn by the waves to sinew and bone, 

\\’ ringing his hands with a dolorous moan.” 

'1 ho solo, chorus writing and scoring are bold and broadly 
etfeciivc, and vividly reproduce the macabre and dramatic 
elements of the poem. 

SONGS. 

l*Vom Messrs, h'noch come three songs which, apart 
fnun tlieir intrinsic merits, provide interesting grounds 
for comparison. ” A Persian Love Song,” by Imayat Khan 
and Henry 'rillman, ” The Old Woman,” by Sarojini 
Naidu and Paul Kdmonds, and ” An Eastern Lover,” by 
John H. h'onlds, exemplify diffenuit methods of treating 
eastern words. The first is a good song suitable for baritone 
or tenor, in which the composer’s oriental tastes are visible 
in nothing but the title and, perhaps, a rather causeless 
change of key. He has done well what was presumably 
all he tried to do, and the result is a graceful song that 
deserves popularity. Mr. Edmonds is more sophisticated. 
He takes a tunc that is no more eastern than Mr. Tiltman’s 
and of miicli less value, a tune that would do for a dozen 
things, and proceeds to manufacture an atmosphere by 
means of an accompaniment which is simple enough but 
significant, and, except for the first bar of the sixth page, 
consistent. The song is an amusing experiment, certainly 
pinchbeck, but very neat in its pretence. Mr. Foulds is 
more sincere and more ambitious. His setting of words 
from the Song of Songs is not obtrusively oriental, the 
local colour being left to the words and occasional sug- 
gestions in the piano part. ” An Eastern Lover ” is an 
interesting and unusual song which offers good oppor- 
tunities. to the contralto or inezzo-.soprano voice. 

In his setting of Tennyson's ” Break, break, break " 
(Enoch), Easthope Martin concentrates upon the passion 
of the words rather than their dignified restraint, so that 
his song is somewhat obviously rhetorical and more Con- 
vincing on first than on second hearing. But though turgid- 
and lacking in economy of means, it holds together well ; 
and though the reading is in some ways superficial, parts 
of the song, particularly the conclusion, have pathos and 
a certain nobility. 

A refreshing feature about the songs remaining tb be 
considered is that all deal with the open air and that some 
catch a little of its freshness. The best is ** Harpexiden 
Common,” by George Buchanan (£no(^), a joUy song* 
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of the type thet,^haa bew etaiulily popularwice Santley 
made ** The Yeoman's Wedding" famous. The words 
are breezy and worth singing, we music swings, there is 
a bonny face in the last verse and a clerry-down-derry 
in each ; the robust baritone in need of a popular song 
need ask no more. 

" Near the Rill,** by F. W. Massi-Hardnnan (Augener), 
is more ambitious and less successful. The words, after 
the Russian, have suggested a pleasant enough tune that 
would have been better for a simpler accompaniment than 
it here receives. It is overdressed. No such charge can 
be made against " The Country Dance,** in which Helen 
Taylor and May Brahe return to a tract of country which 
they have exploited in several better songs than this. 
For the moment they have dropped into a style too in- 
genuously simple, and trusted to " merrily, merrily-o*s,** 
with the climax on the " — ly,'* to eke out defective vigour 
' and an over-short refrain. Their trust was misplaced. A 
rOtnrn to the better workmanship of "As I wont a-roaming ** 
would seem to be indicated A similar return would 
.benefit Katie Moss, who once wrote The Floral Dance ** 
and now offers “ Grey Flowers of Dusk ” (Ricordi), wdiich 
are much lesj fragrant. Here again the composer turns 
nominally to the open, but it is a stage garden with too 
highly-coloured flowers (rhyming with " hours **), each 
with an allegory attached for use in the last verse, and a 
spot lime for the dying sun. Further notice is needless, 
as the song has been reviewed many times before undef 
many titles, and many audiences have sat enraptured, 
as it is to be feared they will again, w'hile the singer saved 
himself for the final sprint to G. 

But the average output of the popular houses does 
really seem to show that the taste of the large public for 
thift sort of sugar is diminishing, or is at least extending 
to other things of a better sort. Only such a reflection 
can fortify reviewers against such touching trifles as 
" Tilly" (Keith, I^owsc), in which two strong men com- 
bine to warble the cliarms of a close relation of " Jane," 
who becomes an angel in the last line but one, and ends 
softly. It is useless to provoke the blue pencil by really 
apt criticism. 

Rooney Brnnltt. 

.RHYTHM: ITS POWER AND ITS NEGLECT, WITH 
THE PRINCIPLES AND LAWS WHI^H GOVERN 
* THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC. By Oorge Samp- 
, son. (Chester ) 

The author of this pamphlet is not, w^c imagine, the 
writer whose essays on books ^nd music arc familiar 
features of these columns. He is the city organist of 
Brisbane and holds many other offices in the musical and 
academic life of Queensland. He is plainly a writer with 
definite opinions and courage to state them unmistakably. 
He believes that the soid of music is rhythm, and that 
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a crime against the composer. This th^ he levelops 
with sofind Argument and an abundance of qftioted examples. 
We may, .perhaps, think he is a little fanatical, bi^t w|^ are 
sure that his contention is sound. Rhythm, he^^ays 
grimly, is discipline ; that is why the flabby dilettante 
shirks it. He will, we arc sure, be interested to know 
that enlightened teachers of English have definitely re- 
volted against the kind of reading in schools in which 
so-called '* expression ’* is allowed to destroy rhythmic 
feeling. We once heard a young lady recite Shdley's 
" Skylark,’* and, at the line ** Like a high-bom maiden,** 
she made little catches with her hand in the air as if seeking 
an elusive fly, and exclaimed, " Lake — lake — lake — lake a 
hay-born meeden.** Wc are sure Mr. Sampson would 
have enjoyed it as miicli as wc did. Wc strongly recom- 
mend his pamphlet to all conductors, choristers, teachers 
and students. 


NOTES ON 


NEW MUSIC 

V. Jorvis-Read. Words 


LIMEHOUSE WHARF. By H 

by Adrian Heard. (Elkin.) 

Not enough character in the words, and not quite 
enough character in the music to make the song outstanding. 

TWO SONGS FOR CHILDREN. By H. V. Jervis-Road. 
Words by Gabriel Setouii. (Elkin.) 

Two pleasing me]<Mlies. but the w'ords, as so often the 
case in children’s songs, arc rather too grown- uppish. 

INCLINATION A LA DANSE. Uy ( yril Scott. (Elkin.) 

An inexperienced player may think at first sight that 
here is a Cyril Scott piece that he can play with a fair 
amount of case. He will quickly be disillusioned. It 
is a tantalising " danse," but one that all Cyril Scott 
enthusiasts will Wcant to get. 




SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

(Augener ) 


C'antata by Jaques-Daloroze. 


Another delightful lK)ok for children’s voices, which 
should prove as great a success as Jacpies-Dalcroze's former 
works of this kind. 

FOUR MINIATURES, By Havergal Brian. (Augener.) 

Four charming miniatures — two of them inspired by 
poems by William Blake. 

SEA DREAMS, SCHERZETTO. REVERIE. 
IMPROMPTU, By Montague F. Phillips. (Augener.) 

Mr. Montague Phillips's four pianoforte studies are 
difficult, but interesting and full of character. 


Ube Drama. 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY OF IRISH PLAYWRIGHTS. 


I ' 


Bv Graham Sutton. 


O xford : an afternoon m Kights WVck : the last 
stage of a club lunch to the Irish Players. A 
young man stands up to reply to th»' toast of the Abbey 
Theatre. The whisper goes round that he is I.emiox 
Robinson, manager of the Players on lour ; the titles 
of two or three piayb already to his credit arc murmured 
as he begins to speak. In a few simple words he tells 
something of the history of the Abbey Tlieatrc, its 
'ideals, its difficulties, its hopes. . . . And then, eight 


years later, between the curtains of a Londoii 
house the same figure comes forward to plead fw/tjw 
same heroic enterprise, threatened now with exthicflOn 
by the new Curfew Act. But on this second 
he is no longer unknown ; he has toured EnglhodV 
America with the Irish Players; his "White**" 

Boy," produced recently at the AmbassadorSi' fl| 
career ; his " Lost Leader " has been seen at 
Only the speaker is unchanged ; tall, sto(»> 
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a little slowly and awkwardly (“ Max ** would do 
him in three long curves and a lock of hair), you would 
say he was rather bored with the whole business, were 
it not for a certain wistful note in his voice' which tells, 
better than any flamboyant rhetoric, of his dec'j) love 
for his cause. That cause triumphs still ; the Ablnw 
Theatre, oldest of existing Repertories, is once more 
afloat with Lennox Robinson at the lu'lm ; and at the 
Aldwych an offshoot of its i)ld coni])any has been 
presenting a second season “ Tin' Wliitc'-headed 
Boy.'' 

Thanks to the courtesy of one of the Iiish Plavris 
(who was magnanimous (‘nough to h'lid a ])erf(‘ct strangtT 
what he could not otherwise have obtained at sneh 
short notice) I liave just read the new edition of “ I he 
White-headed Boy,” jniblished bv tbe Talbot 
with a foreword on the authoi' l>\' Kniest Boxd. Iln- 
latter gi\(‘s an admirably concise a<'roiint of LiMinox 
Robinson's coiitiil)Uti(nis to tin* Abbex- stage, fioni 

The ('lancy Name " in iqoS almost to the |)r<*s( nt dax , 
and T cannot do Ix'ttcr than i (M'oinim ml all Ablnx- 
-lovers to add tbe liook to tlieii libiarx. But Mr. 
Boyd’s ac( oiint iniglit be sii})})l(‘inentt‘(l here and tlieie. 
H e is a little hard on “ I'lie ( ions K’oad'^." a plax whose 
atmosplieie is x I'l y gi iinlx eonx im ing ex iai xxlieii its 
incidents are iin])robablo - a |)lax’ for the .4ag(‘ lalhei 
than th(‘ stmlx', in short, leaning a little in inelodiania. 
as does all Lennox Robinson’s earlier work, l.adx 
(irt'gory coiniiKMiltMl e»ii this trait not long ago in a 
London lei'tnie, wliere she desi'iihed linn a^ iiaxnig 
“ xvaded to the ' White-headed Pioy ’ through -greanis 
of t)lood ' : the author himself de])lores it. and st^ldom 
rcx'ixc's the tragedies of Ids a])])renTireshi|>. Bnl in 

The C’ross Roads " at anv rate there is something mme 
than this melodraniatii: teiidem x' ; Idli n’s ideal- are 
frustrated hx' her iransfei eiice to a splu'ie xxlieie there 
xxainhl seem to be no ]ilace for tliem, and the eilx’ (mIiu a- 
lion which li.is fostered those ideaU is iimied b* hitteniess 
and remoist*. The intellectual is at odds xxith the 
pbysiial, and in Lennox Robiiisnn's latiT work the 
same conilict is to be fnimd. It hmuis in “ llarxest.” 
Ids ni'Xl play, another study of tlie ndsaj>j)liral i'»n ami 
xvast(* of ediicalioiial facilities. It n’cms apixio iillx in 
" The Round Table,” a new ]»l.iy m)t vi't ])iodiie.Ml in 
London. xvld( h has been di'si ribetl to me as tin- “Maix 
Ros(‘ ” of tlu* Irish stage. Nor it fam iful to tiatc 
something of the kind. a])])lied jioliiieallx , in ” l’atri«)ls ” 
and "Tilt! Dreameis ” l)Otli stiulies. in ])ail, of the 
idealist's failure to see rye to (wa* xvitli the inalerialisi. 
Politically this thesis rci'eixt'd its tragii' commentary 
from real life in the rebellion of H)i() ; but as Mr. Boyd 
I'oints out, political prophecy is not an es.seiitial fimctioii 
of the dramatist, and the bitter lesson of Kastei Week 
(where so much more than England and Ireland xvas in 
conilict) leaves Ltuinox Robinson not too dismayed. 
Jn “ The Lost J-eatler " he restores Pariudl to actix e life : 
‘Uid though the hero’s d(*ath forestalls the disclostin* of 
his great plan for the salvation of Ireland, there is little 
doubt that the asctuidaiicy which l\n*nell anticijiates 
is an intellectual one. 

Delicate ground for an Irish playwright I Tlu? Sx ngt? 
iiots sprang seemingly from far less provocation. But 
in this respect Lennox Robinson is himself the white- 
headed boy of the Irish theatre. Even when political, 


his xvork has alxx'ays been welcomed in Dublin as a 
sincere, earnest contribution to Irish tliought ; and 
xvhen tliey flock(‘d to " Tlie Lost Leader,” the spectators 
xvho had rednci'd the ” l^Iax'boy ” to a dunil)-shoxv left 
dniin and Inimpet at liome. It is not easy to account 
for this, at any rate by (onipariiig tlie ti'Xts of the txvo 
plays. Maybe the ])ei‘soiialitx' of the respectixx writers 
had something to do xvith it. Syng<* sulh.'ied no fool 
gladly ; he xxws impatient of inisnnderstanding, and 
had a yon- he-danmed knack of sending interrogators 
about tlu'ir bnsiiu'ss. 01 ol confouiuling them xvith still 
more outrageous langliter. la'imox Ko]>inson is more 
])atient at times almost explanatory ; ami I In'm! 
oftt n womli'red xvlu'ther this diHerciu e of personality, 
leaking tlirongli to the outside world as rcjnilalinns xvill, 
lias not liel])ed to win an indulgence for tin* one l>lay- 
xvright that xvas denic'd tlu' other. 

Mr. Pxwd cites The White-headed Boy ” as the 

I'lown of Lenno.x Rol)inson's malm it work. ('orn- 
jiieK'iallx it is so. uo doubt : xvlietber it is as good a pkiy 
as “ The l.or-i Leader ” is likely to remain as l)arr(‘n a 
<li>rnssi(.n as nmst e()ni]>arisnns l)ctw't‘eii dillerent forms 
of art. .\t all exeiils it is no higher aboxe the lexel of 
.\l)l)ex comedy than is “ The T.osl Leadei* ” abox t? that 
of .Xhhex lrag(‘d\. If its success in T’ngland makes it 
sifin so. niu‘ must allow for the ])lax s al>norinal adapt- 
.il)ilil\ to tlu lU'ccU ol London, andienees, xvho haxe even 
now not (jiiite forgot l(‘n th(‘ii old love for the stagii 
Tiislimaii of BoiKm anltian farce. In that Amhassadors 
])rodu('tion. again, the ( hief |)arts xx'cre takiai by two 
artists. Jieither of xxhom could resist tlu* temptation of 
])laving to the si age- Irish gallery. .Mr. Sinclair has 
al wax's leaned towards eloxvjiing ; and Miss O’NT'iH's 
Aimi I'Jleii dcehiu'd steadily Irom a lichlx I'omic creation 
to the most lamenlal)ly ina]>|a()])ria((‘ Iniilesque. Miss 
O’Nh-ill xvas pi‘iiiaj)s out of Iter true eh-nuMit in ])laxing 
coiiu'dx' ; hnt .Mr. Sinclair is so lipt* a comedian that 
his rather disa |)|)ointing PiiHx' calls lor further coi'n- 
meiil : for Mr. Sinclair is a great artist in his own line 
X’es, a great solo :nrist ; almost the (ieorgi* Robey ol tlu‘ 
Irish sl.ige ; now Mr. K'obex' in anx ])ail might l)e imm' 
al)M)liilelx’ .mmsing than (shall xve say Mr. AiLlim 
Whitbv : hut his T'alst;dt, oiu' may imagijie. xvonld In* 
less good than .Mr. Whitby’s, bi-i’aus(‘ it wiaild lend to l)c 
lunnv in itself rather than relatively to the lest: of 
llie ])lay. .\n ovet endoxvimiit of eomie genius some- 
times disqiialilies an artist for good team xvork : he 
achieves the Euclidean ])arado\ of making the ])Mit 
seem gi cater than the xvhole ; which is al»snrd. . . . 
By the same token Mr. O’Donovan at the Aldwych is 
a better Dniiv than Mr. Simlair at tlu' Ambassadors, 
and Miss .Mlgood’s Aunt KWrn ten thousand times 
better ban the fan ical eliarlady of Miss O’Neill. 

If 1 have seemed to strax fiom 1 '*nnox Robinson to 
a discussion of Irish acting it is bi'causi* this l)Uilesque 
appeal has so often obscnri'd llie other side of the 
picture. ” I'lie White-hi'aded Boy.” like all true 
comedy, is not xvholly comic ; “ Maurice Harte,” 

indeed. l\v T. C. Murray, is an appalling tragedy on the 
identical theme the .grim struggle of a peasant family 
to give one son his ” rliance.” This is not to say of 
course that " riu' Whitc-headi'd Boy ” should be con- 
fus(?d by itny undue obtrusion of its seamier side ; 
Lennox Robinson viexvs his theme legitimately from the 
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comic juiglo. Bnt it is comedy, this play - not farce : 
Miss Allgood and Mr. O’ Donovan correct the too 
farcical impression of the first I-oiicloii juodiiction : 
Mr. Parker Lynch supports them by pla\'ing Dennis a 
shade more seriously than Mr. Artliiir Shields, with an 
undevcnrrenl of cacldishncss whicli tlu* latter lu'vcr 
quite suggested ; and if tlu*. present Aldwyi h company 
can continue to resist the teinptatioji to which their 
predecessors succumbed fhe\^ will I)t‘ doing not only 
Lennox Robinson bnt tin* Irish 'I'lnatic in general a 
signal service. 


[May, 1932. 

well, George’* with just so much meaning, or pick up the* 
forbidden yellow curtains with quite such infinite zest ? 
As Olivia i^arden, the woman whose first husband is 
resurrected by the whimsical memory of Mr. it^, M).ss 
Vanbrugli plays with her great, .slow-witted second husband 
with the relish of a motlier cat tumbling a backward 
kitten. And through it all her alTeclion for him shines 
like a star. With an (wccllcut cast, including Dion 
Boucicault in his original ])art of Mr. Pi in, Aubrey Smith 
as Olivia’s husband and Helen Spencer and Jack Hobbs 
as the superblv' vital reiireseiitatives of the younger genera- 
tion, the comedy provides a more sparkling entertainment 
than ever. 

S. H. W. 


THE LOVE MATCH, m At the Strand 

Theatre. 

There has been a good dciil ‘vl coiiirn\iTs\- about Mr. 
Bennctt*s new . and ;i. brisl; eonrsjMuulent o hetwecu 
Mr. Bennett and Ins manager. .Mr. I'rank \'ern(ui, in which 
Mr. Bennett chuincd for his }>up]u‘ts a reality eijuivaicnt to 

that of Napoleon or WVllinglon a ( onii'ntion which very 

naturally silenced .Mi'. Xennon. 'I’licre are rcalh’ only two 
' tilings to say about “ I'he r.ove IMa.tch ’’ ; it is a had [>lay, and 
' it is as ease as pii‘ to a.t t. Afr. Tlonrc hicr could walk through 
the p:irt of in his sle<‘p strong, silent and ta,lkativ(\ 

> Miss Bdlew has no more tlillicnlly with Nina ; while Air. 
Holman ('lark’s e.v(jiiisitc acting as Hilible, the discarded 
husband, almost: nia.de the play rt\d for a monienl. Air. 
Bennett has writUMi too many little liooks about “ Howto 
Alarry Twenty-four \\ i\ os a. da\ , ’ “ 1 au ial Rlticiency, or 
the Frown Beliind the (’igar,” with tin' dreadful result tliat 
he 1 .S pretending to hidieve in his inaiiel\- cai)liva,ting women 
and his devastatingU' stnyiid Imsiness men. One .sighs for a 
whilf of Whistler’s honest vanity, Whistler who knew that, 
if the artists went to the Stock h'xchange, the Imsiness men 
w’ould be broke. Instead w<' lune l)il)ble, a de.cent fellow, 
telling of Russ's “ tinaiK ia.! brain,” and Nina, who is stupid 
but wort 1 1 ton Russes, sfieaking like iliis : 

'You fiegiUi oil the Miiiirliesler Stock I'iMcliatige, and Alan* 
Chester wouldn’t hold you. 'Uien you uont to Melbourne and 
; Melbourne wcuildn't hohl you. Now you’ie in llie City of 
•/t London, and the Citv can'i. lioUl v<»ii. And when you go to 
hell, hdl won't hold you. ( di, yes, 3 'furre v<My wonderful.’' 

Nina imderrates liell’s gales : 1 believe 1 Vuiloiiville would 

hold Russ quite easily, and he would" Ixr lost in the nice big 
jail at LiveriMMil. Still, he lasciiia.tes Nina, steals her from 
• , her hu.sband and then <)iiarn-Is with lier because sin? buys 
cu.shion.s and chatige.s liis desk. There's a brain for you 
— simply can't work unless its Ixidy has Jiard chairs, an office 
atmosphere and a desk in the right corner of the room. 
,, . Hasn’t Mr. Bennett ever met a re;d business ma.n ? 'Hu? real 
can vvritt' on liis knee in tJu- nursery. Ru.ss, however, 
" cannot bear Nina's conlimial rcininder that he may just as 
well waste his time at home as in t lie Citv, and so he ]»retcmls 
to be ruined and moves ‘o ("holnifuideley Court Mansions, 
Fulham. Here we liave a comic laiidlady. scenes with boot.s 
and a leg of mutton, scenes w'hich make me think that 
Mr. Beriirett i.s determined ^,0 gi\'e a home to the old music- 
hall spiiit banished by reVue. 'J'Ik; ]jlay gels lost in these 
pleasantries ; and Russ and Nina end in a false reconstruction 
which solves noticing. There are some good, it rather old, 
stage tricks in the first two acts ; l^ut one only Jici.s to compare 
“ The I./)vc Match ” with, say, “ His House in Order, ' to sec 
how niufdi sound craftsmansliip counts for in the treatment 
of a con veil tional theme. 

R. E. R. 

MR. PIM PASSES bV. At the Olobe Theatie. 

Given the right play — and Mr. A. A. Milne lias scon to 
that — Irene Vanbrugh is indeed inimitable. One lias only 
to see her again in this delightful revival of " Mr. Pirn ” 
to be remind^ of it. \yhat other actress could say, Very 


MISALLIANCE. At I’.vcryiuun’s. 

“ A1i.sallianci' " is one of Iho.se play.s of Mr. Shavv'.s which 
are all talk and no ju tion. Jf von are prepared to take 
it on that understanding, and if >'ou don’t object to one 
or tw'o farcical loiichcs, such as the episode of the man 
who hides himself in a Turkish l>ath, you will find this 
wise and witty di.sciission of purentage (piitc amusing. On 
tin* niglit of its revival at hveryman's Theatre the piece 
went to a contiimons roar of laughter, and even the out-of- 
date congratulation which the hosier olfers lo the Polish 
trape/ist on belonging lo a nation which is reliev ed of IJie 
nnisancii of governing itself was gifcled with liilarity. A.s 
Tarleton, the maiiiifactnrer of underwear just alluded lo, 
tJiat sound conu^dian, Air. Alfred ( lark, was admirably casf. 
Air. helix Aylmer as the dijdoinat, T.ord Summerliays, 
gave one of his masterly studies of dignifunl elderly men, 
and Air. Milton Rosincr was agieeahly noiulialant and 
]minorou.s as Joey Pcrcival. The actresses were as satis- 
factory as the actors. Aliss Isohel Jeans made a pretty 
and a prctl\'-voiccd Hypatia. Aliss Maud Jollilie presciit(?d 
an amusing, ]H’rhaps too self consciously amusing, sketch 
of Hypatia’s niotlu r, \h.^. l arleton. And Mis.s Holujes- 
(rorc was thoroughly at liome in tfic t>art of the woman 
acrobat. 

W'. A. L. B. 

RUNNING WATER. By A. E. \V. ATasou. At Wyndham’s 
Theatre. 

So far as I remember, no dramatised novel has ever been 
so good as the novel itself, and “ Running Water” is no 
exception. It is an interesting play wdlh strong dramatic 
moments, but somehow it i.s not so convincing 011 the 
boards as it is in the book. Perhaps that is the fault of 
the acting. I'hc gambling scenes, the arrangements for 
plucking tlie foolish pigeon, Walter Hine, strike one as a 
little naive ; those rascals do not carry the business as if 
they w'cre slick old haiuls at the game. The thing wants 
cToitig more subtly ; tliey are only pale shadows of the 
rascals in the book. And the attempted murder lacks 
reality. It falls out exactly a.s arranged. The window is 
opened in readiness ; the heavy mallet i.s placed on the 
table with the light shining full on it, so tliat wdien Walter, 
in his drug-shaken state, has been taunted to frenzy his 
eye will catch it, and he may snatch it up, attack Strobd, 
and give liim an excuse in the struggle to push him out of 
the window, that the fall may end him and the gang collect 
the enormous sum for which he is insured. It is all done 
as deliberately as the movements in a dance; even the 
actual struggle is obviously a stage struggle, performed 
too .slowly and with too little effect of violence. Except 
for one or tw’o such stagey lapses, Mr. Gilbert Hare is an 
admirable Strood. The Walter Hine of Mr. Edward 
Combermere is always adequate and occasionally— the 
last cocaine episode, for instance — powerfully Realistic; 
and Miss Edna Best is a charming and entirely satisfactc^ 
Sylvia Strood. The play is full of interest and dramalio 
possibilities, ^;|md with some speeding up here and 
and a little nii^ virility and realism in the acting it ^ 
be sure of success. \ 
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flews notes. 

In his Rectorial Address at St. Andrews, Sir 
James Barrie, with his usual felicity, hit upon tlie 
right watchword for these stormy times when lie 
eliose “ Courage ” as his theme : “ Courage, tlie 
lovely virtue — the rib of Himself that God sent down 

to His children Courage is the thing ; all 

goes if courage goes.” If any more delightfully 
fanciful, witty, wisely inspiriting address has ever 
l>een delivered by a new Rector to young students 
•inywhere, it has not been in my time, or I should hav'c 
licard of it and remembered. The whole Address 
(which is to be published as a two shilling book by 
U odder & Stoughton) is as characteristic of the true 
Barrie humour, fantasy, irony and shrewd philosophy 
''f life as an3dhing Sir James has ever written. 

“ Don’t forget to speak scornfully of the Victorian 
he said incidentally ; " there wiU be lots , of 
time to repent when you know it better,” But 


though he might pull the leg of those of the younger 
generation who foolishly belittle their predecessors, 
you may be certain lie would not agree with Dean 
Inge in putting the greatness of the Victorians as 
an extinguisher over contemporarj^ literature. In 
liis Rede lecture, " The Victorian Age ” {2s. 6d. ; 
Cambridge Press), the Dean thinks that to future 
historians the Elizabethan and Victorian Ages will 
appear ” as the twin peaks in which English 
ci\dlisation culminated.” So far as literature is 
concerned, he says, we are now “ in the trough of 
the wave ” ; and as a nation, in general, he holds 
that we have finished work on the grand scale, 
though ” the twentieth century will doubtless be full 
of interest, and may even develop some elements 
of great ne.ss.” To convince ourselves of the pre- 
eminence of the Victorians lie advises us to compare 
portraits of the chiefs of them with those of our 
pre.sent-day " little favourites.” That would be a 
good way to decide on the merits of a beauty chorus, 
but cannot be relied upon in the world of intellect. 
How many of the great have looked it ? From 
their pictures you would judge Shakespeare to be 
dull and bucolic ; Milton, Bunyan, Dryden and 
Locke to be no more than average sensible men. 
The artists have' made Sir Philip* Sidney handsome, 
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but Ben Jonson, who knew him, says he was a 
plain little man afflicted with pimples. And Ben 
himself, even apart from his warts, was no Apollo, 
flazlitt said Wordsworth had a faei^ like a horse ; 
and Coleridge lamented that his own countenance 
was fat, with the mouth always drof)ped open. 
Gibbon and Pitt looked like caricatures by Bateman, 
and WUkes was cross-eyed. It is still true that 
you cannot judge by ap|)earaiices ; and we don't 
really know what some of the Victorians did look 
like ; if you turn to tlu' only impressive portraits 
of Ruskin, Darwin and others you can scarcely sec 
the men for their whiskers. Moreover, one has to 
remember that the Victorian Age lasted for sixty 
years, and it is not twenty since it ended. It will 
be more suggestive to compare the new era with 
the old in forty years’ tiim^. We may have been 
slower in starting, but s«j was the tortoise, and w'ho 
can possibly prophesy wliat the next forty years 
maj' bring forth ? Instead of despondently sup- 
pressing ourselves with a conviction that all the best 
has been, we shall do better to go forward in Barrie’s 
gospel of hope and courage, and see w’hat happens. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of reading 
what I am told is a very remarkable book, " The 
Story of Mankind," by Hendrik Van Loon. American 
critics arc comparing it with Mr. Wells’s " Outline 
of History,” and giving it the palm. It is having 
an enormous sale in the Unit(!d States, and is 





rkuo by £. 0. Horn. nil,, Murl0l Stuart, 

vfrhotto new b'^ok, Poems," Meisri. Hvlnenumn are 
l^ubtlsblng this inontbr 


P/iofo hy Ltna Connell. MIm Cicely 

Hamilton, 

whose new^novcl, “ Thfoilon* Sava>,'ft” (Lt^onanl 
Parsons), is reviewed In (Ids Nuiiibei'. 


to be published 
here very 
shortly by 
Messrs. Harrap, 
and that it will 
make as wide 
an appeal in 
this country 
seems to be a 
foregone con- 
clusion. Mr. 
Van Loon 
writes primarily 
as an artist, 
choosing for 
his motto Mon- 
taigne’s asser- 


tion, “ I do not ttnich ; 1 merely tell.” He tells his 


story of the past of the human race as any story 
worth the telling shoidd be told, with humour, irony, 
dramatic simplicity, and for its own sake. He has 
aimed at a \'ivid and moving narration of incidents 
and events, and at recreating the people of the past 
and bringing them before his reader as they were, in 
all their human strength and w'eaknesses. 


Mr. Van Loon came to his task from natural 


inclination, and his experiences enabled him .to 
come to it with the right broad-minded unacademic 
outlook. He was born at Rotterdam, in 1882, and 


received his early tuition in the private schools of 
The Hague and of Gouda, w'here he says he spent 
endless hours upon Latin, Greek and a half-dozen 
modern languages, openly rebelling at the absurd 
way in which history was taught, but without other 
result than failing to pass examinations in that par- 
ticular subject. H is sunimers w'cre spent in travelling 
about Europe alone, and he happened to meet 
friendly Americans, who gathered that he .was not 
efUite happy in his own country (for no reason 
except, in his owm words, that he w’as constantly 
in rebellion against the Chinese antiquity of many 
Dutch institutions) and, on their advice, he at length 
emigrated to the States. There, still holding to 
unconventional notions of history and how it should 
be taught, he set himself to master his subject. He 
took special courses in history, economics and the 
history of art at Cornell and Harvard ; then, , in 
order to learn how to apply his knotHedge to 
popular uses, he entered the service of the Associated 
Press. Having been well grounded, at Washington, 
in the elementary routine of the newspaper offiw, 
he went for; some years as the Press correspoiSident 
to Moscow, ^Petrograd and Warsaw. But 
after the Russian Revolution of 1906 had 
suppressed, that his work degen^ta^ 
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newspaper reporting, he resigned 
and resumed his history studies. 

For live years (1^07-12) he fol- 
lowed courses in modern history, 
economics and art at Munich ; and, 
in went to Paris, where he 

received liis Ph.D. Then he re- 
turned to America and, while he 
was teaching tlie History of Art at 
Wisconsin Tniversity, tried (not 
too successfully, he says) to interest 
teachers in the graphic historical 
method he liad made his own. Witli 
tlic outbreak of the war h(‘ imme- 
diatelv re-ent(M'ed the service of the Associat(‘d 
Press, and was sent to those out-ohthe-way ]>arts 
Europe wlien* Iiis cosni(»politan knowledge o1 
languages enabled liiiu to iningle with all nianntT 

of ])eopl(‘ and 
observe thing^ 
without being loo 
ni \i e h obserx (*d, 
till an aerid(‘nl 
in 1917 impelled 
him to give U]) 
aeti\'e work as a 
w a r eoiTopon 
dent. 

'rurning once 
again to teaching, 
he was given free 
rein to try e.xperiinents on his own lines in the 
private' school of one of tlie most j)rogressive ol 
American educationists, with entirely satisfactory 
results. He greatly enjoys telling history stories, 
and found he could impart his enjoyment to his 
juvenile audiences to such an extent that they 
notoriously preferred listening to his dramatic 
narratives to almost any other attraction in or out 
of school. “ The Story of Mankind ’’ was written 
with this practice and tliese experiences of life to 
guide him. Everything is interest- 
ing if you know how to write about 
it interestingly, and Mr. Van Loon 
'^eems to liave realised both this 
iind that, and so to have set hiin- 
^'Clf to make history what it really 
is — more V^onderful and fascinating 
tliat any tale that was ever 
iniagincd. 

You would guess from his name 
iliat Mr, Van Loon was Dutch, but 
i^ is not always safe to depend on 
indications of nationality. 

Miss M. Maas, whose romance of 


sixteenth - century Holland, “The 
Two Flames, “ was recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Jonathan Cape, has 
been spoken of by one or two 
critics as a Dutcliman, and she 
protests that her ( hristian name 
is Mabel, that she was born in 
London, educated in England, and 
has never betm nearer to Holland 
tlian {'aniden 'rown. Her parents, 
moreover, are Lancashire people. 
Maud 1. Nisbet, whose novel, 
Altars,’' has just been 
published by Mr. John Long, is the 
daughter of the late J. F. Nisbet, for twenty-tliree 
years dramatic critic of 7 Ac l imes, and author of 
“ Tile Insanity of Geni\is,’’ “ The Human Machine,” 
etc. Slic bi‘gan writing fiction very early and liad 
published st‘veral 
s li o r t s t 0 r i t* s 
before she was 
fif1(‘eii. After her 
marriage she lived 
for some time in 
t h e Transvaal, 
and had exciting 
adventures in 
accompanying lier 
husband on horse- 
bat* k into remote 
parts of Swaziland 
a n d Portuguese 
h'ast Africa. From Afi ica she went to South America, 
and made her liome in Buenos .*\ires, and later in 
semi-civilised parts to the north of the Argentine. 
She was on the Vosges when the war began, and had 
ditficulty in making lier way to England, where, 
witli lier extensive* kntiwledgc of languages, she did 
good work in the C ensor’s Department. “ Many 
Altars ” was one of certain novels that came near 
to winning the prize in Mr. Long’s recent /son 
Novel Competition ; and two other 
of these, “ The House of Ogilvy,” 
by Winifred Duke, and “ Shadow 
Show,” by Viola Bankes, liave also 

as well as 
Measure of 
prizewinner of 
Emmeline 

Are any of us ever unreservedly 
and fearlessly truthful in writing 
of ourselves and our experiences ? 
Pepys seems to have been, and 
Marie Bashkirtseff perhaps, and 
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Mr. Hendrik W. 
Van Loon. 


Author of ‘Thf Story of MAnkiiid,’* wtiich 
Mrssrs. naiTa|> are publishing;. 


“ Many 



just been published, 
a new novel, “ Flie 
Youth.” by tlie 
that competition, Mrs. 
Morrison. 


MrSo St. John Loe, 

whoao clever novel, “ Spilled Wine,** published 
recently by Mesers. Duckworth, Is having a very 
successful reception. 




Miss Maud I. Nisbet 
(Mrs. M. J. Robertson), 

whose new novel, “ Many Altars,'' Mr. John 
Lunf; has just published. 
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Barbellion ; but 
as a rule on e 
suspects discreet 
suppressions even 
in the most out- 
s{)oken memoirs. 
In \iew of this 
general reticence, 
it will be interest- 
ing to note the 
results of a prize 
Mimm Winifred Duke. c o m p e t i t i o n 

Author of “ The House uf Ogiivy " MeSSrS. Plulpot 

(John Lonf!). ^ 

announce for a 
Book of Self-Revelation, wliich may take the form of 
a diary, journal or novel, tlie merit of the book not 
depending on its disclosure of sensational or morbid 
details, but on its being courageously true to tlie 
facts of the life it records, telling the story of actual 
happenings and revealing the good and bad elYects 

of those hap- 

I penings on the 

development o 

none may be 
Sjf deterred by the 

fear of publicit\’, 
every competitor 
may remain 
' anonvmous and 

w. *> communicate 

Miss Dorcthea Fairbridge. 

with the publisher 
tlirougli a third pt^rson. 'Fhe prize will be a £250 
adv’ance on account of royalties, paid on publication, 
and further royalties if the sale of the book earns 
them. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden, whose second book of 
poems, /* The Shepherd ((’obden-Sanderson) more 
than fulfils the high promise of his first, ** The 

Waggone r is 
another of the 
many a u t h o r s 
w li o s e careers 
were for a time 
ended by the war. 
during which he 
was f )n a c t i v e 
service with the 
11th Royal Sussex 
R e g i 111 e n t i n 
France and Bel- 
Phoio hv Basil. Mias Storm gium. He was a 

Jameson. Christ’s Hosintal 

vi’bo;»e ne1^ novel, “TIu: Clafth"' (UelnemiAnn), 

ia revlcwe^in rhl» number. boy, and is Writing 


.... 

Miss Dorcthea Fairbridge. 



a history of that famous school. He is engaged also on 
a " Life " of Leigh Hunt, and is preparing for publi- 
cation, either separately or in one final collection, 
the many unpublished poems of John Clare, of whom 
he has already written in divers periodicals as well 
as in the volume of (Tare/s poems edited by himself 
and Alan Porter, for Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson, a 
year or so ago. 

“ Historic Houses of South Africa,” by Dorothea 
Fairbridge, which is issued jointly by the Oxford 
Press and Mr. Maskew Miller, of Soutli Africa, has 
an Introduction by General Smuts, who in writing 
it has broken his record, for it is the first time he 
has been 
persuaded 
to do this 
for any 
a u t h o r . 

Miss Fair- 
bridge is a 
member of 
one of the 
oldest 
and most 
h o n oured 
families 
in Cape 
P r o vince, 
and has 
long been 
recognised 
as one of 
t h e lead- 
ing autho- 
rities o n 
the social 
and intel- 
1 e c t u a I 
iTide of ('olonial history. 

In view of a bitter attack on three women re- 
viewers in a recent novel, and the protest in a 
contemporary against a certain type of fiction largely 
written by womeii, a correspondent puts the sugges- 
tion to us that women are not capable of fairly 
judging a book written by a man, nor men of fairly 
judging a book written by a woman. '' Is sex 
partisanship a weakness in contemporary criticism 
he asks. “ Do women praise women's IBooks and 
men praise men’s books, with a lack, conscious or 
unconscious, of the balance necessary to just 
criticism ? ” I sliould as soon have thought of 
suggesting that a Scot was incapable of jud^ng a 
book by an Englishman, an Englishman a book by 
a Scot, or an Irishman or a Welshman a J^k 
either, for mental and temperamental 
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Mr. Jeffery £. Jeffrey. 

wliusc new liook, “ Escape," has just been published 
by Mr. Leonard Parsons. 

more marked between races tlian l)etween the 
sexes of the same raee. However, tlie seemed 
worth testinfi by a little experiment, so I selected 
Men Limited,” by Pearson ( hoate, a broadlv 
humorous no\'<‘l written from an essenti.ill\' mascu- 
line standpoint and sent copies to two of our 
reviewers, Miss Rosa' L. Shaw and Mr. Wilfrid L. 
Randoll, and here are tlieir opinions : % 

MEN LIMITED. Hy IVarson C'lioiito, 7s. (xl. (lloiUU’r X 
StoHKiitoii.) 

A ^:^oup of demol)ili.se(l men find civilian lite wearisome 
alter the freedom of active service and, lot^ically or not, 
attriliuto their boredom to the preseme ( f women. In 
order to escape from teminine distractions tliey betake 
themselves to an unlenanted island on the South ('oast. 
I'he fancy is surely a harmless cjiie, but the eternal predatory 
feminine refuses to leave the heroes in pe;u e. A jiarty of 
women anchors off the island in a yacht and proceeds to 
besiege the Eveless Kden, A war of the sexes is carricnl 
on in spirited fashion 'with honours fairly equally divitled. 
followed by an armistice during which com plications arise, 
which result in the re.signalion of the more sii.st fptible 
members frcmi “ Men Limited." Shorn of its endless 
speeches and interminable description, nowlu're redeemed 
by any touch of huinonr. the plot merely suggests a .se<]uence 
of musical comedy episodes. All the characters (’onverso 
hi speeches of extraordinary length and contentiousiu'ss. 
There is continual tiresome repetition of words and jdirases. 
and in fact altogether too much of the unpleasant .‘;ugges- 
tion of the tale liaving been written at so much per line, 
flu* theme might have made an amusing short story of a 
holiday adventure if properly handled, but it has been 
magnified ^out of all proportion, its loose amatcurisli 
construction making it rather tiresome reading. 

Rosa L. Shaw. 

men limited. By Pearson Choate. 7.S. f>d. (Hocldcr iSr 
Stoughton.) 

An excellent idea, a delightful imagination, that of a 
party of young men on a convenient i.slaiid, who.se inspiring 
niotive is to be free from the intrusion of the feminine. 
Mr. Pearson Choaite makes quite good play with it, but 
his very theme forbids that his work should be anything 
*i*ore than lively and amusing — this he tacitly admits by 


liis sub-title, “An Impertinence." The island being situ- 
ated off the coast of England, w^oman was bound to enter 
its seclusion sooner or later. First, there is a flirtatious 
episode on the mainland between one of the party and 
the daughter of the local innkeeper, which necessitates a 
fight— well described and exciting ; then comes the sudden 
apparition of a charming girl to the most susceptible and 
youthful member, who promptly capitulates and falls in 
love ; and then everything is upset by the arrival of a 
yacht, the charming girls on board (one or two of wdiom 
arc the lt!gitimatc spouses of certain persons on the island, 
others of whom were destined — need it be said ? — -to 
attain a similar station in due course) being partners to a 
wncked plot to disturb and despoil this Eve-less Eden. 
So the luu goes on, with a mock- war and armistice ami 
formal notes concerning the surrender of captives, until 
the author tics up the loose ends and retires. Decidedly he 
has given us good entertainment of the lighter kind. 

WiLi-uin L. Kandell. 

On the faix* of it, tliis result might be taken to 
support our coiTf^spondcnt’s contention, but of 
course it proves only tliat this book appeals more 
to one particular man than to one particular woman, 
and we are no nearer solving tlie problem than 
i‘ver. It would be* interesting to have the views 
of some of our readers on this matter, and we offer 
I wo small prizes of half a guinea each for the best 
statenuuits. in not more tlian fifty words, of why 

Men Limited ” does and why it does not please 
tlie writer. Rejilies must be posted not later than 
Junt' 14th, and envelojies should be marked “ Men 
Limited.” Tin: Bookman. 

” riie King’s Pilgrimage,” an account of His 
Majesty’s recent journey to the war graves of 
France and Belgium, is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Hodder iS: Stoughton. The volume will 
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include a full text of His Majesty’s address at 
Terlincthun, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
" The King’s Pilgrimage.” By His Majesty’s desire, 
the profits from the sale will be distributed among 
the philanthropic organisations which Jiave been 
assisting relatives to visit the cemeteries abroad. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are publishing sliortly a 
cheap pocket edition of Mr. (iilbert Thomas’s 
admirable book of essays, ” Tilings Big and Little.” 

Mr. Reginald Arkell’s quaint Jdttle Theatre play, 
“The Tragedy of Punch and Judy,” will be pub- 
lished sliortly by Messrs. Duckworth. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

With the third ;i.nd fourth volumes of “ Mr. Bunch’s 
History of Modern ICnpland " (/;i 3s. the .] vols. ; Cassell), 
Mr. Charlas L. (iraves conij)lctcs Mr. I Minch’s History of 
England’’ from 18 |i to 1014. His own comments on 
passing events and Mr. Ihiiidi’s dealings with them, com- 
bine to make an entertaining and illuminating chronicle of 
the growth of the nation socially and politically during the 
last eighty years. Tcnniel remains, perhaps, the greatest 
of the Punch cartoonists ; liiit however that may be, lie 
and Leech, Doyle, Keene, du Maurier, Phil May, 'I'ownscnd, 
and many another famous draughtsman, all contribute 
brilliantly toward furnishing a panoramic story ■<>f the 
latter-day public and iirivatc life of onr own people that 
could not liavc been garnered from any other periodical. 
These books are a mine of information, vividly discussing 
all recent national developments, and often recording in 
pictorial jests minor but significant changes in dress and 
manners that the orthodox historian passes unnoticed. 
It is none the less good J history for being delightfully 
entertaining. 

In his “ Pygmalion and Galatea ” Sir W. S. Gilbert, 
whilst complaining that a London fog V veils the face of 
Beauty,” finds consolation in the fact that 

” It also hides some very ugly men.” 

That is all very well from the humorist’s point of view, 
but we, who siitfer^ye.ar in and year out from London’s 
intolerable pall of smoke ami dirt, smile somewhat wryly. 
For the thing is tragic and more tluin t ragic l>ecause avoid- 
able. A nigger was orua: found on jv dark day digging a 
hole in his cellar and, on being asked what it was for, said 
he was cutting a drain]]^to][run oil tlie darkness. We arc 
more foolish than the nigger, l:>ecause know how to 
rid ourselves of mephitic vapours and choose not to. 
Those who lately read Sir Napier Stow's remarkable article 
ill The Times on ” Science and tlu* Smoke livil ’ will 
remembei that careful ineasuTement of dirt in llic atmo- 
spJicrc during tlie coal strike of May. 1021, showed that the 
impurities wer<* about two-thirds of what lliey were in 
May, J020, when then^ Avas no strike, 'i'he moral is self- 
evident. And now comrs a most timely compilation by 
T^dy Betty Melvilh , ” Jhbo.se Yc ! Darkness or Light” 
(6d. ; published by tlie S.A.S., 25, Victoria Street, S.W.i), 
in which the moral is hammered home. Illustrated by 
remarkable phonographs, it shows what London and the 
great manufacturing towns were like during the strike and 


what they might permanently be if we would only listen 
to the voice of reason. Not only would tlie amenities of 
life be immeasurably increased, but life itself would be 
lengthened and wealth would be garnered for its enjoy- 
ment. All wlio would help in this fine work should spend 
sixpence and learn how it can be accomplished. 

In " Broken Horizons,” by J )ana Burnet (7s. 6d. ; 
Thornton Butterworth), the story of Teresa begins in Cuba, 
when sJie is left as a baby at a convent near Havana, 
wrapped in a lovely old shawl, but with no hint as to who 
she is or what her pariMitage may be. Brought up in the 
convent, she develops into beauty, and finds herself endowed 
with a marvellous voice. Stephen Millard, a rich New 
Yorker seeking health in Cuba, has her voice trained, and 
everything is moving to a liapy)y ontcrime when Howard 
Millard, liis handsome wastrel brother, turns up, and 
w'ithiii three days becomes 'I'eresa's lover for one wild night 
of moon and south wind, but at dawn he leaves Cuba for 
France, to join the French army in the (rn^at War. To 
save Teresa from shame Stephen marries her, in spite of 
his forty years, but they are wliolly apart except for his 
affection and care and her trust in liis kindness. In New 
York 'Feresa becomes a great operatic singer and develops 
in every way, until Howard sii(idt;nly reappears after the 
close of the war. Stephen dies, and Tere>a finds that her 
hate of Howard was only invcrtt*d love. Vet Howard 
miserably fails her again, and that knowledge kills her love 
effectually, and she turns to Jier dead lover husband 
Stephen in spirit. And so she .sets out once more for New 
York and an operatii can*c*r and life. 'Fhc story is purely 
romantic, anrl without any realism whatever, or a realism 
that is romantic in,.igiiiation. It is written with delicacy 
and perception, and is iull of interest. 

“ 'Fhe Call of tlie Dawn,” by Lillif^ I.e Pla (7s. lud : 
Daniel), is a thoughtful novel that provid<?s much food 
for reflection. The Jieroinc is unusual as novel hcroine-s 
go in that she combines with undeniable charm an 
aptitude to think for herself and to think clearly on 
unccmventional lines, You will find women of her type 
at socialist gatlicrings and on scxnalist platforms and in 
the vanguard of all progressive movemc*nts ; and the fact 
that tfle pcri(Ml of the story is tlie end of the last century 
makes her even more advanced than perhaps she wonld 
be ctmsidered in these later years. The problems, s(x:ial 
and religious, which she strives to solve are, however, the 
problems that still beset us ; and the mental struggle of 
herself and the young secularist whom hhe loves repre.scnts 
the Sturm tttid draiif' through which all thoughtful youth 
must pass. Many who read the book will recognise in 
Keine’s questionings and Alan’s arguments their own 
gropiiigs after truth, and the conclusions Iteinc and Alan 
arrive at may help some who are yet stumbling in the 
dark. The interest of the story lies chiefly in the mentality 
of these two an«l of those with whom they come in contact ; 
there is plenty of action, but the action largely grows out 
of the ix)litical and religious opinions of the characters: 
Keine’s father is a man of broad views and big-hearted 
tolerance, which the girl inherits, and the idealism of the 
book is both noble and inspiring. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT. 

By Thomas Moult. 


W HAT a bad habit youth has — in art and letters, 
at any rate— of watching morbidly for mani- 
festations of decline in the work of his elders ! If a 
career has been marked by some show of success there 
is positive exultation in the way he listens to the sound- 
ing of its “ fate motif ; his 
emotion, indeed, is well-nigh as 
unholy as it would be at the 
spectacle of p r e m a t u r e decay 
among artists as young as 
himself ! 

Wh(»n Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
play, The I-ove Match," was 
lately staged with no great profit 
cither for himself or the public, 
we saw that youthful habit once 
again indulging itself ; a 
less blatantly than usual, how- 
ever, and with ri'gret rather than 
wicked glet*. The relief of thos(‘ 
wlio, for this occasion only, may 
be styled our y()ung Jonahs, will 
be immeasurable as 
"•Mr. Prohack," his 
and realise through its brilliance 
liow false was their misgiving. 

For Mr. Bennett, more than 
most of his generation, has 
gained tin* estcu ni of his juniors, 
and f o r f e i t e d none of tlunr 
respect. Why this is so cannot he explained by any 
single cause ; although, if the inquiry is to b(‘ pursued 
and one may be allowed to mak(‘ of it a personal atiair, 
few of Mr. Bennett s activities can liave made so round 
and lasting an impression as his literary caiiserie in the 
Nexe^ a do/.en years ago, \mder the pscaidonym of 
" Jacob Tonson." Almost one might rank that good 
work next in effectiveness to the book which stands 
practically alone in post-Victorian fiction. “ Ihe t)ld 
Wives’ Tale." 

In our own day the periodicals and re\ iews boast 
their literary causeries just as they did when Mr. Bennett 
thought it worth while to size uj) regularh' for the 
r(!adcr*s edification whatever work his contem])orari(‘s 
might chance to be publishing. But no causerie now 
appearing can help us to understand how deep was the 
mark that " Jacob Tonson " made, or how good the 

air smelt when he had cleared it latterly a causerie- 

writer regards it as his business to fog the air : he would 
never dream of trying to clear it ! Being individual 
expressions of opinion, no second person could wcdl 
admit that Mr. Bennett's pronouncements were always 
accurate ; but through his fearlessness and determina- 
tion never to suffer literary fools gladly he gained 
every one's confidence. Nor has it been forfeited. 
Collected four or five years ago into a volume entitled 


" Books and Persons," thosci comments stand as the 
best record of a past epoch in English letters. 

It is worth our while to go back for a moment to 
" The Old Wives' Tale " also, Mr. Bennett's own career 
having reached in this year of grace a stage at which 
h(^ is able to print opposite to 
his title pages a list of books that 
includes eighteen novels, seven 
fantasias, three volumes of short 
stories, nineteen of belles-lettres 
and (‘ight of plays, apart from 
collaborations with Mr. FZden 
Phillpotts and Mr. Edward 
Knoblock ! In all this bulk there 
is nothing, considered as a whole, 
which can be regarded as better 
than that epic narrative of the 
Five Towns and Paris, published 
in 1907. There are sections, of 
course, here and there in the 
otlier books that surpass any 
fragment " The Old Wives' Tale " 
may hold, if we agn^e to omit 
the guillotine sc’cne in the second 
half. " Quite unsurpassed in our 
day," Mr. H. T.. Mencken has 
lately written, " are the shoe- 
shining ej)isod(‘ in ‘ The Pretty 
Lady,’ tlu' adulttnous interlude 
in ‘ Whom (h)d Hath Joined,' 
the dinner-party ir ‘ Paris Nights,’ the whole discussion 
of the Cannou-Ingram marriage in ‘ The Roll Call,’ 
the studio party in ‘ The Lion's Share.’ " And few folk 
will be disposed to (}uarrel with the assertion. Most 
of us will tack on to it our own additional preferences. 
One reader, for his part, would add the beautiful essay 
on Swinburne, written at the poet’s death. 

Beauty is not a (juality we are accustomed to assoc-iato 
with Mr. Bennett's work, just as it is not recognised, 
l)y folk who ought to know better, in the full-blooded 
physical movement of professional football. Kindly 
understanding, yes ; sardonic wit, \'es again ; but beauty, 
no. And yet curiously enough, and j)erhaps for the first 
time in literature, beauty has come of the efficient union 
ot these, perhaps because we had already learnt to 
ackiiowiedge it in M. Anatole France’s Bennett-like 
attitude toliumanity summed up in one borrowed phrase, 

The\' were born, they suffered, they died.” Mr. 
Bennett’s quality of beauty is to be found in “The 
Old Wives' Tale " especially. Consider its opening words, 
following immediately on " Chapter I : The Square : 1 *' : 

“ Those two girls, Constance and Sophia Baines, paid no 
heed to the manifold interest of their situation, of wffiich, 
indeed, they had never been conscious. They were, for 
example, established almost precisely on the fifty-third 
parallel of latitude. A little way to the north of them, 
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in the creases of a hill famous for its religions orgies, rose 
the river Trent, the calm and characteristic stream of 
middle England. Somewhat further northwards, in the 
near neighbourhood of the highest public-house in the 
realm, rose two lesser rivers, the Dane and the Dove, which, 
quarrelling in early infancy, turned tlieir backs on cacli 
other, and, the one by favour of tlie Weaver and the other 
by favour of the Trent, w'f'itercd between them the whole 
width of England, and }X)ured themselves respectively into 
the Irish Sea and the (ierman Ocean. Wlial a country 
of modest, unnoticed rivers ! ” - 

and so on. There is something classically beautiful about 
a beginning like that. Fhe whole work, iruh'ed, is classic 
in its proportions. llie arclii teu tonics, to employ a 
phrase usually conlincd to music, are tnnncndous. and 
the characterisation, so far as it goes, superb. Tt is the 
rather limited characttnisatioii, jM'rhaps, that has led 
those who think m(3St highly of the book to qualify 
their appreciation. “ Almost a big book," they will 
say, and it is ironical that the novel sliould have been 
composed during a phase of mordancy in v\ Inch, to Mr. 
Bennett, there was no salvation for the male half of our 
race, when previously (as shown in his anonymous and 
never republished " Savoir Faire I*apcrs " in 1 .P/s 
Weekly) and afterwards (as in " The Card," and Jiow in 
“ Mr. Prohack ") he is able to portray men as charming 
and lovable in their way as, say, even Mi. Polly, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

The spirit of " The Old Wives' Tale " is utilitarian, 
its method Fabian, His general policy indeed one 
of peaceful permeation. There is nothing venturous 
about Mr. Bennett so far as this one novel is concerned. 
Rather he is a Sancho Panza of the i)en, a shrewd and 
canny novelist content to plod long enough for the 
acquirement of a kingdom. And yet we havc^ only to 
turn to " The Pretty Lady," or to his wei^kly essay 
that appeared in tln^ Daily News during the war, to 
know that he can do his share of tilting windmills. 
If only instead of the contemptible Gerald that un- 
fortunate Sophia had absconded with some splendid 
devil ! If only the mean Mr. Povey had been a younger 
Mr. Prohack ! . . . 

But this is rather presuming on a mere book-reviewer’s 
knowledge of Mr. Bennett's latest publication,* acquired 
more or less in advance of the general reader. Mr. 
Prohack is a Treasury official whose rather meagre 
finances suddenly achieve fatness through a windfall 
which enables his wife and children to cut various fine 
figures in smart West End society, a distinction which 
includes an occasional reproduction of their photographs 
in the front page of The Daily Picture, Mr. Prohack 
himself looks on genially, appreciating with the smack 
of a born connoisseur the lift into luxury which he is 
human enough not to disdain for himself. Whether he 
is bandying words with his own charming and acutely 
sensible daughter at Putney, rescuing his son from an 
embarrassing situation in the City, quarrelling with his 
wife about their new mansion in Manchester Square, 
or resisting the blandishments of the elderly J^dy 
Massulam at Frinton-on-Sea, there is such a lovable 
air about him that we c||^ire nothing so much at the 
close of the story as a sequel — a rare compliment this, 
seeing how seldom the modem novel stirs one to it ! 

• "Mr. Proha':k." Ity Arnold Bennett. 7s, 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


There is no reason why we should not be allowed to 
follow Mr. Prohack's second career in business — ^he 
becomes tired of Grand Babylon Hotels, Turkish Baths, 
and first night affairs at delectably-namcd revues like 
" Smack Your Face." And as Mr. Bennett is already 
a fairly experienced hand at sequels, gay like " The 
Regent," •or serious like " These Twain," to ask for 
another half-gay, half-serious jiarrative concerning the 
adorable Prohack family is not exactly asking lor tlie 
moon. 

There is always a serious side to Mr. Bennett’s novels, 
and it is this aspect of “ Mr. I'rohack " that holds us 
long after our suspicions are eoiifirmed within us that 
our interest has been gained by a trick — after all, if 
impecunious folk like oursehes art' intrigued by a 
description of the doings of some one who has suddenly 
been endowed w-ith all the luxuries denied to us, we 
are living in the samt* glamorous atmosphere as the 
servant girl w’ho is entranced by a novelette about 
dukes and duchesses ! And yet, w^ould not a novcli?tte 
be sufficient in itself to hold us if it only contained one 
solitary phrase as brilliant as " Mr. Prohack s self- 
protective instinct at once converted him into a porcu- 
pine Surely that sentence would lie enough to 
brand the author as out of the ordinary ru('k of authors, 
just as a drawing or w'oodcut with Mr. Paul Nash's 
monograph in a corner is something out of the ordinary 
ruck of illustration. It announces Mr. Bennett’s 
particular ciuality in the way that Mr. Harold Samuel 
announces his in a couple of chords struck casually on 
the piano at the commencement of a Bach recital. 
The serious side of Mr. Bennett’s art generally includes 
ail exposition of his social and ethical attitude in flashing, 
unobtrusive asides ; an attitude, radical and honest, 
wiiich not even the war made inconsistent, so that to 
this day wc pick out w ith unfailing relish those soliloquies 
of his, and without the uneasy feeling that they are 
done with tongiK' in cheek, a belated endeavour to 
rehabilitate himself. 'Hiere is, for example, the incident 
of the luxurious Proluick car being held up by a pro- 
cession of unemployed. " ‘ Instead of encouraging 
them, the police ought to forbid these processions of 
unemployed,’ said Eve gravely. ' 1 hey re becoming a 
perfect nuisance.’ ' Why ! ' said Mr. Prohack, * this 
car of yours is a procession of unemployed.* This 
sardonic pleasantry pleased Mr. Prohack as much as it 
displeased Mrs. Prohack." Or there is the retort of 
Charles, the son. to his father's question, " Why spend 
money uneconomically ? " : 

" Because I said and swore I would. Didn’t I come 
back from the war and try all I knew to obtain the in- 
estimable privilege of earning my living by doing something 
useful ? Did I succeed in obtiiining the privilege ? Why, 
nobody would look at me ! And there were tens of 
thousands like me. Well, I said I’d take it out ol this 
noble country of mine, and J am doing ; and I shall keep 
on doing until I’m tired. These thirty men or so here 
might be at some useful productive work, fishing or ; 
merchant-manning. They’re otherwise engaged. . • . 
That’s what I enjoy. It makes me smile to myself when 
I wake up in the middle of the night. I’m showing ®y 
l)eloved country who’s won the Peace.” 

The truth is, of course, that even when that drcM 
" fate motif *' really sounds the decline of Mr. Bcnhrtte 
as it must sound for every writer sooner or later exc^- i 
the gods love him and he dies young, he will always 
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his saving grace of enthusiasm for youth. Sir James 
Barrie may confess to the possession of a better half 
in M'Connachie, but the author of ‘‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale " is complete in himself. Those who have met 
Mr. Bennett personally knew Mr. Prohack long ])efore 
he was set down on paper. For he himself is i'l ohack. 
One of the most admirable actions in Mr. JBennett’s 
literary career, that which readily appeals to th(‘ 
few who are able properly to understand it, is well 
<lescribed in “ The? 'Fnitli about an .Vuthor,” wIkmc he 
tells how he gave up a position of rapidly increasing 
importance in London journalism (among tin* y)eople 
who write from ten to fifty thousand words a week 
without chattering about it ”) in order to get away 
and write the books he desired to write. 'Flie best of all 
his novels was the ultimate outconu* of this courageoiis 
step, one dare speculate, and Mr. Bennett exj)erienced 
much during the years of its coTn])osition. for in order 
to keep his body and soul from judicial separation 
In* wrote perforce every now and th(*n a little volume 
tnat tells us how to live on seven flays a week or how 


to wind up our brains every morning as we wind up 
our watches at bedtime*. If the tragic significance of 
it could only be fully realis(‘(l by the j)rosperous \ oung 
amateurs who have so little notion of what Grub Street 
means that they are ready at any time to take the 
crust out of the mouths of those who live, in its shadow, 
something w'ould need to be added to the explanatibn at 
the beginning of this essay why Mr. Bennett has not 
merely forfeited nobody’s respect, but gained the esteem 
of a wdioh* generation younger than his own. In Herr 
Stefan Zw’eig’s biographical study of the author of 
" Jean (diristophe ” wt are told how' M. Rolland left 
the theatre, renounced his professorial chair, and retired 
to a humble Paris attic ; then, without any guarantee of 
])ubIication, without financial suhsid}^ he spent teji years 
in hermit“like seclusion, working patiently and humbly 
on his masterpiece. We can pay no greater tril^iite to 
the devotion which produced ‘‘ The Old Wiv(;s' Talc ” 
than to emphasise that the English writer who.se single- 
mindedness has brought back to mind M. Rolland and 
Jean Christophe ” is Mr. Arnold Bennett himself. 


HOW NOVELISTS DRAW THEIR CHARACTERS. 

The three questions are (1) Do you generally draw your characters from models in real life? (2) Do characters 
so drawn seem more real in the story ^ or to yourself, than those that are purely imaginary? (J) Which is your own 
favourite among all the characters in your hooh^? 


MR. A. S. M. HUTCHINSON: 

(i) I never model my characleis on definite 
living ])ersoiis. My charact(‘rs eitht‘r come to jvk* in 
some mysterious w^ay 1 can’t exidain (and always with 

t li e i 1 11 a m e s 

attached, which 
is odd : 1 never 
li a V e to s e (‘ k 
al)out for a name : 
the c li a r a ( 1 e r 
arrives witli one, 
a n d I couldirt 
^ possibly use any 
other), or else 1 
imagine them out 
of the f a c' e s of 
p(*ople 1 see in the* 
streets or in public 
Photo by K. 0. Hoppe. K|r. A. S. M. phu:es. T h a t is 

Hutchlnaon. niy c o n s c i o u s 

w a y o f getting 

characters. 1 see a face, and away goes my imagination 
into the face’s life, career, friends — all kinds of things. 
The longest (and best) short story 1 have written 
was written for me from start to finish by the faces 
of a man and girl opposite to me for tw'o stations in 
the tube ! I think this trick is responsible for the 
exaggeration with which (they tell me) I sometimes 
draw a character. If a whimsical personality is sug- 
gested to me by a face I do certainly imagine it away 
to grotesque lengths, and such characters would be 
more exaggerated than (apparently) they are if I set 
them down unmodified. My mind, with a character 
in embryo, will sometimes flicker over some one I know 
and perhaps pick up a shade or two, but the character 



wouldn’t In* viinc in the way in which my people arc 
mine* if any li\'ing individuality got in the way. 

(2) Is answ(*r(*d in the above. A character fi‘on> 
an actual person wouldn’t, for me, have existed at all. 
.\ll niy own e.\ist with a reality that often is very moving 
to me. 

(3) ^^hen T’^•e done* a l)Ook, it’s done, and the people 
with whom 1 have lived so long and so closely go right 
away and don’t belong to me any more. So I can't 
selt*(-t a favourite, because they’ve all gone. My 
favourite, most passionately, is the l(*ading one in the 
l>ook 1 haj>pcn to be writing at the moment. Never 
more so, never to anything like the same extent, as 
the one in the novel I hav(* just finished. Bui ev'ery 
author says this, doesn’t he ? Alas, she and it will be 
sliding away from me and belonging to other people 
about the time (I expect) these lines are print(‘d. 


MR. W. J. 
LCXKE: 

My answers art? 
as follows : 

(1) Never. 

(2) . Therefore, 
in parliamentary 
jargon, “ doesn’t 
arise.*' 

(3) Perhaps 
Septimus, who has 
always struck me 
as being rather a 
dear ass. 

W. J. Lockf. 


A. S. M. Hutchinso.v. 



Phoio by E. O, HoppS. |^|i^ 

Locke. 
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Photo by 

J, kuiscll ir Sons. 


Mrs, Henry 
Dudeney. 


MRS. HENRY 
DUDENEY: 

(i) I alwax's 
li a X' (‘ , for the 
major (liaraeters 
in a iioxtI. lixaiig 
models : but from 
the phxsieal side 
only ; and ex-eii 
tlien 1 am not too 
photoj^raphic or 
I mi^ht lose a fexx' 
friends. The little 
characters just 
occur. They crop 

up as I yo along. The moral and spiritual side of 
all the characters dex'elops instinct ix’ely. as the story 
■develops. But 1 alwaxs knoxv' at the bogiiiinng what 
they are going to do. and whether they xvill come to a 
good or a bad end. 

(2) I can't ansxver this question, because the real 
and the imaginary be(a)me so fused in my mind. 

(3) Angelina Peachey, in “ Set to Partners." 

Alice Dudeney. 

MR, E. TEMPLE THURSTON; 

The characters in my novels are nearly all of them 

drawn from actual 
people, and xvith 
this o r i g i n . or 
xx'hcn p r h a p s 
the y m a y b e 
composite por- 
traits, they seem 
to me at least 
to he more real 
than those xxhicli 
ai;e purely imag- 
inary. 

My favourite 
character in any 
of m\* books is 
that of Richard 
Furlong in that 

trilogy of books called " Tlie Achievement of Richard 
Furlong." 



Photo by Florence 
Vatulaman. 


Mr. E. Temple 
Thurston. 
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MUe Rose 
Macaulay. 


These replies 
hax^e no reference 
to the characters 
in the book 1 have 
just finished. 

P o s s i 1) I y one 
alxvav's ^t ii i n k s 
one's last is one’s 
best, and as it is 
not x et published 
I suppose it xvill 
not be of interest 
to your readers if 
1 include the 
character of Marv 
K i r XV a n , the 

lieroine of my nexv book. This is an Irish story 
of the fa(?ry beliefs in the West ol Ireland, based upon 
the burning of a xvitch xvhich took place in Kilkenny 
about twentx' to thirty years ago. 

I hope these ansxvers are xvhat you require. 

li. Tempi.i: Thitkston. 

MISS ROSE MACAULAY; 

(1) Not usually. 

(2) No ; about the same. 

(3) I do not like any of them much. 

Rose M.xc aulay. 

MISS MARY 
CHOL^ 

MONDELEY: 

(X) No. 

(2) Only one 
Oi iny characters 
has been taken 
from life, namely, 
that of Dick 
Vernon in " Red 
Pottage.” It 
xvas a portrait 
of my brother, 

XV i t h his i)ei - 

mission. Dick 
Verixon is my 

favourite among the characters in my books. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 



Miss Mary 
Cholmondeley. 


BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 

By Francis D. Grierson. 


T MMLDIATLIA I saw her, I felt extremely 
1 doubtful that I vx^as going to interxdew Miss 
(irinishaw ; xvhen xve had b(?eii talking for three minutes 
I xvas perfectly certain that I xvas not. 

I am jiot goijig to use that horrible old catch-phrase 
anti say that she interviewed me. Nobody interviewed 
anybody, but we talked enormously sometimes at the 
same lime, for xvhich t apologise, but it was all so 
frightfully interesting, and the time xvas so short. . . . 
Of course, when two ])(!ople xvho have Irish blood in 
their veins meet, conversation inevitably becomes an 


argument ; so we argued for a delightful hour— a com- 
plicated argument that included Books, the State of 
Ireland To-day. and the Problem of the FIducation of 
Savage Races. And we said a great number of things 
which are no business of yours, and which I will not tell 
you, but which made me feel that I had knoxvn Miss 
Grimshaw for about thirty-seven years. In that last 
sentence, I think, lies the whole secret of her charm. . - 
Shall I say that she is sympathetic ? In my dictionary 
there are twenty-two lines of close type devoted to thi^ 
word and its derivatives (including references to visceri^l/ 
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blood-vessels, and other horrible things), and they 
utterly fail to touch my meaning. It is not that her 
sympathy makes her desire to understand your point 
of view ; she understands it better than you do your- 
self, sometimes — or at least can express it better. 

When I read her new book, " Conn of the Coral 
Sands,'** which i did with great care, 1 found it very 
interesting as a novel of adventure, and unusually 
graphic as a piece of descriptive writing ; but I was 
conscious at the same time that there was a (juality in 
the book which lifted it above the lev'cl of the ordinary 
novel. I experienced the same 
sensation after reading her 
short stories, of which “ The 
Little Red Speck is a typical 
collected volume. It was not 
until I had left the hotel and 
was walking down the stre(?t 
annoying people by bumping 
into them that I suddenly 
realised what that quality was ; 
it washer extraordinary under- 
standing, When she writes of 
men she writ(*s as though she 
were a man herself ; w'hen 
she writes of wonu^n you do 
not need to read her name on 
the title page to appreciate her 
femininity. She is in no sense a 
masculine woman, but sIk' has 
the gift of seeing just a little 
farther intothe secret ( hambers 
of the mind than you expect : 

“ The little nion^ and how mut h 
it is, 

The little 1 e s s a n cl what 
worlds cl wav.' 

The daily press greeted Miss (Triinsbaw’s arrival in 
England, after an absence of fifteen years, with typical 
newspaper enthusiasm : had she not actually lived, 
moved, and had her being in the neighbourhcHxl of 
genuine cannibals — gentlemen who indubital.>iy ate 
human flesh when oi)portiinity offered ? Cinema stars 
and even professional boxers had to take, a back seat 
for the moment. It was handsomely adniitti'd that she 
had WTitten some stories, but cannibals, my dear friend, 
cannibals ! That was the stunt. Kver}^ drawing-room 
in London would have opeut?d its doors to her, and if 
she had chosen to appear in a (discreet) native costume, 
with perhaps a piece of raw meat in her liaiid to 
enhance the effect, why, so much the better. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Grimshaw, not being a cinema star or a 
professional boxer, but merely a very charming and 
clever woman, refused to avail herself of her oj^por- 
tunities of being lionised ; she did not even make a 
public speech explaining Why the World is so Horribly 
Upset, and What the British Government Ought to Do 
about it. But that does not prevent her from having 
very definite opinions, all the same. 

Born at Cloona (Co. Antrim), she was educated at 
Caen (France), Victoria College, Belfast, and Bedford 
College, London. She suffers from a constitutional 

* “ Conn of the Coral Sands.*' 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

t ** The Little Rod SpeclL" 7 s. (Hurst 6c Blackett.) 

, ■ ■ ' 

■v:/- 


inability to understand why “ men should do all the 
interesting things,*' and at an early age she decided ta 
do some herself. After some casual journalism for 
Dublin and other jniblications, she was commissioned 
by the Graphic to do a series of articles on the South 
Seas, and the Islands cast a spell about her that has 
iK^vcr been broken. She knows the Pacific as few people 
do, but she has found time also to pay visits to North 
America, Italy, Austria, Spain, and other places. She 
has penetrated wh(‘re no other white person has set 
foot ; she has jiassed through adventures that would 

make a good many men 
thoughtful. But these things 
are to her matters of course ; 
she is a poor performer on 
the trumpet and possesses 
no big drum. She has built 
herself a house called Coral- 
sands " (Can't you see it ? 
Sunshine and palms, and 
white beach, and tall woody 
j)eaks reaching into a blue 
sky) 1)11 Sariba Island, Samarai, 
Papua. vShc plants as welljas 
writing books, and hold^s 
strong views on the (education 
of the natives. I was glad to 
find at last a genuine travellcF 
who had sornt* use for the right 
kind of missionary, and was 
prepared to sjieak well of the 
Government methods of hand- 
ling the highly intelligent 
1 ) r o w n population of New 
(ruinea. Technical education,, 
she told me, is so successful 
that you may take a brown 
man from the interior — one who had never even seen 
a white man before liring him down to the coast,, 
treat him with wis(‘ kindness, and in six months that 
man will drive v’our motor-car for you or handle your 
motor launch as e.xpei tly as a Clydeside Jock. 

I wish I had spa('e to giv(' Miss Grimshaw's views on 
the future of tin* native (by which T mean what are con- 
veniently termed the " lower") races of the world;*- it 
is a problem wliii li must exercise us very gravely sooner 
or later, and, at tlie present rate of the world's progress, 
possibly sooiun than is generally realis(‘d. Of course, 
track* interests have to be encountered, for the practical 
enslaveiiK'iit of coloured labour means big jirofits ; but 
ill New Guinea, at least, tlie authorities arc fully alive 
to this danger, and the idea that the brown man is the- 
natuial servant of the white is discouraged. But it is 
of Beatrice Grimshaw tin* author that I set out to WTite. 
There are, to nii*, two outstanding features in her writings: 
her understanding of human nature and her power 
of description. There is no ivet‘d to illustrate '^her 
books ; her own words conjui e up pictures as accurate 
as they are enchanting ; one hears the thunder of the 
surf on the beach, and feels the whip of the trade-wind 
on one's cheek ; one sees the schooner unloading her 
stores, the pearler watching his native divers at work, 
the trader sweating behind the counter of his store, the 
police officer with his handful of brown policemen toiling 



rhoto by E. o. Jioppc Mi«8 Beatrice Grimshaw. 
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through the forest in search of a native who has mur- 
dered an acquaintance and sees no particular reason 
why he should not, since he is j)repared to pay for his 
.amusement ; one feels the spell of the Islands growing 
: stronger until —well, I had to jump into a bus to keep 
j myself from rushing into the nearest shipj)ing office and 
.demanding a ticket to the Ocean of Dreams. But there 
jis another side to it — the “ shadow of the ])alm.” WTiat 
that means, you who read Ikt books may learn for your- 
selves. I do not say that her books arc perfect ; the 
perfect book has never been written. In “ ('oim of the 
Coral Sands,” for example, the whole of the Kogers- 


Gatehouse affair is badly done, but that is a minor 
matter in the story, after all. I can safely say that I 
have never been bored by anything that Miss Grimshaw 
has written, and I have frequently been tremendously 
amused, sometimes uplifted, and occasionally moved 
very nearly to tears by the realism of her stories. I 
would be sorry that Miss Grimshaw is about to return 
to New Guinea did I not know that back in her 
palm-shaded house she will take up her pen again, 
and that presently there will come to us from the 
Southern Seas new stories of those Islands of Sun and 
— Shadow. 


SHOULD NOVELISTS TELL THE TRUTH? 

By Charles Hanson Towne, 


M ISS ZONA (iALE, the auttior of that very 
siK'Cessful novel in the l/nited States. “ Miss 
Lulu Bett,” recently asked several heading questions of 
her fellow writers and Headers. I'irst. sin* wanted to 

know if 1) o o k s 
al)out I o V e I y 
living or books 
about living that 
is unlov(‘ly, are 
popular. 

l"or my o w n 
part, I think it 
niak(S no differ- 
(‘iice at all. In 
.\merica, at one 
time — and Tve 
b(*en an (‘ditor of 
popular magazines 
for eighteen years, 
having serve d 
on The Smart Set, the Butterick publications (includ- 
ing Everybody s and The Delineator) and, until a 
year ago, on McClures X\\QrQ. was a craze for the 
so-called ” liappy ending.” It went so far that I 
remember one frightened editf>r (I won’t tell the name of 
his magazine ! ) giving this n^i ipe to an equally frightened 
author ; ” We want young hn e siori' S, laid in America ; 
and they must be absoluteh' clean, and end on a high 
note of optimism.” ('an you tliink of anything more 
destructive to honest effort, more devastating to artistic 
endeavour ? I believe the fiightr'iied author is now a 
bootlegger, and coining money. The editor is ])robably 
in the poor-house. 

Is Miss Gale’s last novel ” happy ” ? I should hardly 
say so. But it is an enormous sureess. Is ” Main 
Street ” happy ? No ; yet it has earned I don’t know 
how many dollars for clever Sinclair Lewis. Is 
Privilege ” filled with Pollyanna ” gladness ” ? Thank 
God. no ! But it will make Michael Sadleir famous on 
two continents. I think it is as great as ” Wuthcring 
Heights,” or anything the Bronte sisters ever wTote. 
Is that powerful novel, “ The Dragon in Shallow Waters,” 
by Miss Sackvillc-WVt, ” pretty ” ? A thousand times 
no ! Yet I defy anyone to begin it, and not finish it. 
I coul.d go on enumerating books of unpleasant charac- 
ter that achieved thrilling sales in their day : ” Pigs 

in Clover,” “ Sir Richard Calmady,” ” The Gadfly ” 
and ” Red Pottage,” to name only a few. Is 


” Revolution ” by J. D. Bensford ” pleasant ” ? And 
how about the big-selling, robust Frank Swinnerton ? 

I don’t call May Sinclair a ” happy ” or an ” uplift ” 
writer. Nor is ('onrad concerned always with making 
the weary world laugh. What nonsense it is to try to 
catalogue literature ; to endeavour to makt? it conform 
to certain rules and specifications. Like the poets, the 
novelists are not to be moulded into shape, whittled 
down to a definite pattern. Of course not. Art is 
not j)rodiiced where there an* restrictions. Art giows 
out of freedom. 

Miss Gale wanted to know if tlu' American novel 
should give us the beauty of daily living. But is daily 
living beautiful ? The Ainoriean novel the novel of 
any country — .should give us lift* as it is, not as we wish 
it to be. Rebecca West wrote a wonderful story of a 
shell-shocked soldier. Now, no one likes to consider 
shcli-shocked men, home from a ghastly war, unable to 
recall their home or best beloved. Yet there were the 
facts. There was life, suddtmly, terrifyinglK' hideous, 
and Miss West had to write about it as she saw^ it. And 
the truth helps us all to wipe out error and falsehood. 

Miss (jale asked if any novel should give us the 
wholesome but unjdeasant truths about our own 
country. I have already answered that cjuestion. A 
people wiio cannot face facts do not deserve to go on 
existing. I have always admired the. British char- 
acteristic of being able to make fun of yourselves. 

I thiiik Punch and Bairnsfather helped just as definitely 
to win the war as machine guns and lines of troops. 
You saw the grim humour of yourselves behind the 
tragic mask of yourselves — there is humour behind every 
tragedy, just as there is tragedy behind all humour. If 
you laugh too much, you weep. If you weep too much, 
you come to hysteria. A man named Ben Hecht has 
written a remarkable novel called ” Erik Dom ” which 
reveals the city of Chicago just as it is — an ugly growing 
boy who needs a hair cut. Americans — particularly 
Chicagoans — will ” cat it up,” as we say. We too can 
laugh at ourselves. We do not relish, always, the 
sudden sight of ourselves in a street mirror. We 
are generally unprepared for the shock I But we 
laughingly accept it if we are of the right stuff. . V ! 
see, we have to ! ; < ■ 

I used to tell all young promising writers, when I 
editing McClure's, that there were three e9se^^t^ali^^ 
the budding author. He must have faith, 
cla^it}^— and the greatest of these is ,dant^j|^ 
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•clarity is truth. And without truth there can be no 
progress in art, 

We have short-story writers in America who arc 
telling the grim truth. Katharine Fullerton Gerould for 
one, Willa Gather for another, not to forget Edna Ferber 
and Fannie Hurst — all women too, you see. Powerful 
writers. We seem to excel at the short story — our 
swiftness, our eagerness to reach a goal almost the 
moment a race has begun may account for it. lint the 
English novelists beat ours almost every time. You 
express yourselves in terms of leisure ; thenrforc your 


slow-moving, quiet story-telling comes out of a national 
characteristic. There we get back to truth once more. 
You write as you feel, as you arc. So do we in America. 
We arc restless. There is more oxygen in our air. Why 
shouldn't we write, then, energetically and swiftly, just 
as you write slowly and distinctly, I was going to say ! 

Watch some of our younger novelists grow. Read the 
next books of Scott Fitzgerald, Ben Hecht, Ben Ames 
Williams, Joseph Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, Floyd 
Dell and Miss Gale. They are all telling the truth. 
No one can do more. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE, 1922. 

.1 to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address oj the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the 14//7 nf the month to 

“ Tli(‘ Prize Pag(‘,’' Tin-: Bookman, Messrs. Hedder SloughbHi, T.td., Warwick Sfiiian*, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that ( om petitions II, 71' and \' are the same each month, and that for the 
next iii'O months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Spkci.m. Notitk. Cfnnpetitors must please keep citpies of their I'erses : the Editor eannot undertake to return them. 


L A Pki/e (»f One (irrsKA is oliered for tin* liest 
original lyri('. 

71. .\ Pkizk or llAi.r a (tI Inea is oliered for ilie 

I'lesl qiioialion from l^nglish verse a|)plieal)It‘ 
lo any review or tin' name of any aulhor tn* 
l)ook ajipearing in this nnml)(‘r of filE 13 ook 
* MAN. Pref(Ti‘nr(‘ will he giv(‘n to (|uotalions 
of a Immorons nature. 

HI. ’-A Prize of riiKEE Ni:w liooKS is oliered for the 
l)i‘st sliort ]ia.ssag(^ from English litinalure in 
prais<- of tin* (ranhmer. 

I\". -.\ Prize of Half a Gfinea is olft^red for the best 
review, in not inon* than one hundred words, 
of any n*cently |mhlished hook. ('om])elilors 
should givi‘ the names of .Vnthors and Puhlishers 
at head of review. 

V. — copy of The liooKM.w will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The 1;5ookma\ Compi'titions. 
Tin* Editor n\ser\a*s tin? right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 

1. — The Prize for the best original lyric is divid(*d 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to K. 
Bei^chtiy, of 87, Woodland Road, Bristol, and 
Rudolf Robert, of 151, Locking Road, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset, for tin? following : 

THE JEWELLER’S SHOP WINDOW. 

T stand and dream — 

•Of blue-green seas buried within this opal, 

■Of fiercest fires seeking to hide their frenzy 

Behind a milk-white polish — craft of workman 
Who set this stone to make a ring for you. 

Like chilly raindrops there upon chaste velvet 

The tears of M^lisande lie cold and ghostly, 

And Beauty with pale fingers twines the tendrils 
That make a pendant for my lady’s chain. 

:8ee, here is gold, spun in a sun-lit chamber, 

And yellow wine drunk to forget the passion 

Of last night's pain. (Dear, how we pay for sweetness I) 
These amber beads, they say, are much in fashion I 


tlu‘ lush grass springs new beneath our footstep, 
W here the ( lean waters wash a Cornish lieatlland, 
\Vh(‘re the sea hides the mermaids of our childhood, 
Th(*n‘ is the mirror called an emerald. 

E. Bi;j:cnEV. 

xor ri'Rxi:. 

There is a singing where the roses blow 
Mooiiblanclied upon the lisping waterside ; 

There is a sighing where the tall liarqiies glide 
( i hostlike, across the shade-stee]>ed bay below. 

AVherefore, frail lingers, do you tremble so 
CTushing the crimson petal in its ]iride ? 
Wherefore, pale bosom, is your love denied 
I'luit was confessed so true a while ago ? 

There is a fluttering of damask wings 
Against the silver of the rising moon : 

There is a l)n*ath of sea-shore whisperings 
.And stirring sail iqinn. the soft lagoon - 

Adieu sweet little coward heart — adieu, 

J'he sea .scents hire -I plead no more with you ! 

Rudoi-f Robert. 

We also select for printing : 

THE REVJ-:XAXT. 

Wdiy should I hear your step again. 

Your hand upon the gate ? 

Once my whole heart was listening — while 
A’oii bade me wait ! 

If I could turn away, and leave 
You standing so — 

T would be loyal to that love 
That now I know. 

Why should I hear your voice again ? 

That music of lost things. 

The darkness round me stirs and siglis. 

As with the beat of wings. 

There is a crying in the night. 

My soul is cold with fear — 

I iuid won peace, and now — again 
It is your voice I hear. 

Why should you come to me again, 

And claim your own too late P 
Once I had died for such an hour, 

Now — 1 am mocked of fate. 
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What I have given I gave indeed, 

Of what avail regret ? 

Only — a crying fills the night — 

God ! that I may forget ! 

(Dorothy Hope, Southwold, Suffolk.) 

We select for special commentialion the lyrics by 
Roland Sutton (Cirencester), Vivi(*n Ford (Kensington), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), B. lonides (Hove), G. Laiinmcc 
Groom (Regent’s Park), Winnifrecl Tasker (Middle- 
ham), Phyllis M. Bailey (Putney). Kslh<‘r Raworth 
(Harrogate), Gwendolyn Wilkinson (London, S.W.), 
Dorothy E. Gunningliam (Lorido]!. N.W.), William 
A. G. Kemp (Northwood), Ivy Chambers (Clifton), 
Alice Youle Hind (Brighton), Oscar W'illiams (Brooklyn. 
New York). L. M. Priest (Norwich), Geoffrey H. Wells 
(Cardiff), Thora Stowell (Maadi. Egypt), Margery 
Constance Niidd (Yiewsl(;y). P. Page ' (Portsmouth), 
Jessie E. Greenwood (Wallingtoii), Thomas Edmund 
Kinna (Port Elizalx^th, South Africa), Elsie Beatrice Bur- 
kitt (Bradford), Norah Story (Ontario), Victor Ventris- 
Field (Stroud), T. Oldham (Bolton), Hilda E. de Fleury 
(Tadworth), J. Nundy (Hyderabad), Phyllis Erica Noble 
(Forest Rise), Vera i. Arictt (Worthing), L. L. Burton 
(Dargaville, New Zealand), Una Malleson (London, W.). 
D. M. James (Cambridge), Katherine Ford (Norwich), 
Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spain), W. M. Row- 
land (Rogerstone Moor), M. Walters Mount joy (Michigan, 
U.S.A.), A. J. Daubeny (Cheltenham), E. Lewis (Mans- 
field), Lucy Malleson (London, W'.), Margaret Aldridge 
(Harrow), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), J. C. Turner (Cardiff), 

II. — The Prize of Half aGuink.a for the best quotation 

is awarded to Mrs. M. E. Brown, of 27, Claremont 
Crescent, Sheffield, for the following : 

DEAD RECKONING. By Eric Leadtutter. 

(Allen iS:. Unwin.) 

Two of n.s in the churchyard lie." 

Wordsworth, IVe Ave Seven, 

We also select for printing : 

DISENCHANTMENT. By C. E. Montague. 

(Chatto tS: Windiis.) 

" When she got there, the cupboard was bare." 

Xtirsery Bhyme. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, ii, Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge Wells.) 

HIS GRACE GIVES NOTICE. By Eady Troi bridge. 
(Methurn.) 

" Farewell, a long farewell to all riiy greatness." 

SiiAKMSPKAKK, /\zw^ Hcnvy VIII, Act TII, Sc. 2. 

(Sidney J. Green, 201, Tw'ickeiiham Rf)ad, Leyton- 
stone, E.n.) 

III, — The Prize for the best short siintencc made up 

entirely of tin* iiairies of books, persons, places 
or things mentioned in the advertisement pages 
of our last Number divided, and Two Books 
each awarded to G. ('oiilter, of Kenmure,” 
Priory Street, ('helteiiharn, and N. M. Butter- 
field, of 163, Coventry Koad, Ilford, for the 
following : 

Americans, to the last man, 

(p. 3 cover) (p. 2 cover) 

Drinkwater. (Editor, " The I.iar 1 **) 

(p. 3 cover) (p. 3 cover; (p, 95) 

G. Coulter, 

Driving, approaching, putting -it’s all in the game 
(p. i advts.) (p. i adv'ts.) 

to him that hath the science of golf, 

(p. 2 cover) (p. i advts.) 

^ N. M. Butterfield. 

Two of the best replies fail because competitors 
have ’ introduced words ttiat are not names of books, 
persons, places or things. We specially commend 
Dr. R. J. Shaw (Leeds), Marion Burd (Birmingham), 
Isabel Rozet (Kensington), A. Campling (Bickley), 


Mrs. F. E. Ta^and (Leckford), Mannington .Sayers* 
(Totnes), K. Bruce (Glasgow), R. G. Wyatt (Norbury), 

S. M. Isaacson (London, S.W.). Sidney S. Wright 
(Bromley), Miss Annand (Hove), Miles March (Liver- 
pool), Rev. C. H. Steel (Coldstream). Isobel M. Turner 
(Ipswich), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), L. Barber- 
Wright (Brixton), Felix Webster (Walworth). 

IV. — ThePRizE OF Half a Guinea for the best loo-word 
review is awarded to Miss J. A. Jenkins, of 
Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the following : 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A WELL-MEANING WOMAN.. 
By Stephen McKenna. (Cassell.) 

‘'Is it a clever book ? ” asks the would-be reader: 

“ Clever I I should think it is ! " replies the critic. It is 
far too clever to be pleasant ! It is too amusing and too 
true in so many ways that one hesitates to call that * truth * 
which is so pitifully characteristic of human nature. It is 
like looking into a glass and seeing one’s own reflection ; 
and no one cares to see that / Most of us arc ‘ well-mean- 
ing,’ and the exposure of our conscience quibbles and 
attempts at justification is sure to be painful, however welli 
deserved \ Verbum sap., but read it ! ” 

We also select for printing : 

THE PUPPET SHOW^ OF MEMORY. 

By Maurice Baring. (Heincmann.) 

One is introduced to Mr. Baring’s " Puppets ” and 
pauses, reflecting upon his own “ puppets ’’ and the 
" puppets ” of his life travels, and knows that those of 
Mr. Maurice Baring are unusual characters, or are else 
defined in a way which is fascinating, so much so as to 
interest the reader more than usual, kindling his fire of 
imagination, so that he cannot but acknowledge to himself 
the truth that the author has the marvelloius traif in his 
character of seeing in life and " still life ” that which 
matters, and that which constitutes something which has 
a universal appeal. 

(Mona L. Smecton, 91, Frithville Gardens, Shepherd’s 
Bush.) 

THE SHEPHERD AND OTHER POEMS OF PEACE 
AND WAR. By Edmund JiLUNDEN. 

(R. Cobden-Sanderson.) 

Tenderness, pccice. and beauty, combintHl with an intense 
love of the country-.sidc, arc the characteristics of these new 
poems of a poet who is comparatively new, but who has 
come to stay. 3 'hcre is the obvioii.sncss of the landscape — 
the charm of llowcr and tree and bird and animal. But 
there is also the mystic sense and the mystery which nobody 
but a i)oet can ferd and reproduce — " the new world 
which the moon has made. The volume is especially 
welcome in the midst of the jar and fret of city and town- 
world of to-day. 

(A. E. Gowers, 12, Broad Street, Haverhill.) 

We specially select for commendation the reviews by 
P. H. Hall (Sheffield), J. R. Windsor-Garnett (Bar- 
mouth), Grace G, Webb (Southam), Joan Lyttoni 
Hitchins (Moss Vale, N.S.W.), Kathleen Rice (Harpen- 
den), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), Elizabeth Eagle- 
Boot (London, S.W.), W. Bates (Bridport), William» 
G. Bosworth (Burton-on-Trent), L. Chamberlain (Llan- 
dudno), Joyce McGown Clark (Sunninghill), Richard. 
Clough (Scarl)orough), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
A. M. Hillier (London. N.), Lilian M. Bellctti (Stanwell),. 
L. Mugford (London. S.W.), Katharine Martin (Chelin&- 
ford), Arbcd M. Aldous (Hendon), E. E. Garnett (Peckr, 
ham), Edith Cunningham (London, W.). Regindd AV 
Smith (Burton-on-Trent), William Donald (Ayr), H, A. 
Bush (Bolton). H. Cotterill Davies (Liclifield), Isabfil 
Pincott (Glasgow), Mrs. S. K. Vesey (Glenfarg), M*;??** 
Smyth (Bournemouth), B. Van Thai (London, ; 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription ^ 
Bookman is awarded to M. E. Wvlv. Suiliudfe^ 
dale,.l.^ngley Road, Slough 
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mArjorie pickthall. 

By a. St. John Adcock. 


B y the death of Miss Marjorie Pickthall last April 
Canada has lost oru! of the most gifted and 
brilliantly promising of her younger poets and novelists. 
For though she was Knglish, and a Londoner, l)y birth, 

she went with 
lier family to 
Canada at a 
wry early age, 
lived and was 
educated in 
Toronto, and 
had l)(!come in 
all licr ways of 
thinking, in 
sympathy and 
outlook, essen- 
tially Canadian. 
Sh(‘ liad given 
her heart tn 
Canada, and 
writing to me 
shortly before 
her death sj)ok(^ 
of British 

mm m CoiU 111 ll 1 U U S 

MUa Marjorie Pickthall. 

“one of the 

most entirely wonderful and beautiful countries in the 
world. I could write lots of interesting things 
about B.C./’ she added, “ but as for niyself—nothing of 
any interest has ever happened to me during my literary 
career, which has consisted almost entirely of hard 
work. My life, in the main, has been very uneventful/' 
Probably her most eventful years were those “ Dark 
Years," as she called them, when the Great War over- 
shadowed the WTirld. She was staying witli relatives 
in Wiltshire when the (iermans invaded Belgium, and 
remained here all through the war, working on the land 
and serving as a groom-gardener, 


Toronto Island, fifteen years before, while she was still 
a schoolgirl. And the book is steej:)(ul in the life and 
atmosphere of the Great Lakes— a life that is very 
distinctive, with odd likenesses and unlikenesses, she 
thought, to that of the sea, and she found in its 
remembered strangeness, its wild beauty and eeriness, 
just the setting she wanted for this strange and 
dramatically i)oignant novel. 

But it w^as as a poet that she first became known, 
and there are poems in her two first volumes, “ The 
Drift of Pinions " and “ The Lamp of Poor Souls," 
published over here by John Lane, which would add to 
any reputation and will be counted always among the 
riches of Canadian poetry. She had collected a third 
book of her lyrics which is to be issued shortly, and pub- 
lished last year “ The Wood-Carver's Wife,'* a powerful, 
soinbniy imaginative poetic drama which was success- 
fully staged in ('anada by the Community Players. 

Latterly Miss Pickthall had been arriving at con- 
siderabh^ popularity with her short stories in the English, 
American and Canadian magazines ; but it is evidence 
that slie W’as still maturing, still only on the threshold 
of her career, that her highest achievements in poetry 
and in liction arc her two last-published books — “ The 
Wood-Carver's Wife " and “ The Bridge." The same 
psychological insight, the same breadth of imaginative 
and emotional power are pottmt in both ; each has a 
certain bigness and grandeur of idea, and a strong 
individuality of style. “ The Bridge " seems to me as 
unlike most contemporary novels as the stories of the 
Brontes were unlike the fiction of their day. It starts 
from the solid ground of a sordid business disaster, and 
takes you through the tragedy and bizarre, passionate 
si)iritual adventures that at last brought a man to 
himself, broke his pride and gave him back all the 
happiness that his folly and his fear of facing a terrible 
fact had driven from him. 



but finding quiet enough in her 
leisure to write her first novel, 
“Little Hearts," which was 
published by Methuens in 1916, 
but has not, I believe, been 
issued in Canada. It was good, 
experimental work, but scarcely 
gave promise of the power and 
maturity of craftsmanship that 
is shown in her second and last 
novel, “ The Bridge," which she 
Ixigan at the end of the war 
and had finished when, in 19ZO, 
she became, as she said, “ Canada- 
sick," and went home again. 
But though “ The Bridge " was 
written here, there is nothing of 
England in it and no thought 
of the war. She had more or less 
unconsciously gathered the 



material for it during some two 


Mias Marjorie Pickthall. 


or three summers she spent on 


on 1 British Columbia bosch. 
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At the outset Alan Maclear was a hard-headed man 
of affairs, a clever engineer, a go-ahead business man. 
He liad secured a contract to build a bridge, and in order 
to make extra profit he scamped the work by not running 
the foundations of the central spans to the dejith he had 
bargained fof. As a consequence the bridge collapsed 
when a train was passing ov(*r it, 
and among the passengers who were 
killed was his brother Gordon. Th(^ 
catastrophe overwhelmed him and 
shattered his nerve, for there had 
been the strongest affection between 
him and his brother, and he could not 
away with the thought that he was 
that brother's murderer. In the ten 
days succeeding the accident he 
feverishly destroy ed as far as i)Ossible 
the evidence of his guilt, but had 
not dared to meet Gordon's wife, 

Moira, the one woman he had ev er 
cared for ; lie had been in love 
with her himself b(‘fore he found she 
loved his brother. He had almost 
persuaded himself, in the ten days, 

that, after all, he was innocent 

he had done only what was common 
in business ; fur had believed the 
bridge perfectly sound and safe, and 
of course could not guess that Gordon 
would be in that fated train. Then one day he went 
into his office, and Moira was standing there by the 
window, waiting : 

She came slowly towards liirn. He saw nothing but the 
knot of faded white llowcrs she wore, tin? fine relief in the 
unbroken lilack of her widowhood. He saw that they 
were faded and dying, (?acli petal rimmed with browai. 
Seeing his gaze, her hand went np and touched them 
softly. 

In a moment lie must sjieak. And he had nothing to 
say . . . 

" Gordon \vas liringing them to me.” tier voice was 
level and quiet. " 'J'licy found the little box in his pocket, 
and thought 1 would like to have tliern. It's as new as all 
that,'' she said, " as new as all that." 

She was near him. It was as if the silence of the room 
stood there with her, questioning the man for whom it 
.seemed there w^ould never be silence any more. He had 
to raise his eyes at last from the flowers to liis sister-in-law's 
face. 

And in an instant the coverings of defence were stripped 
from him. They withered like leaves in a fire, leaving him 
with an intolerable consciousness of nakedness. There w^as 
no defence. 

She knew. 

And after a long time, and as it seemed from a long 
distance, lie heard her voice again, saying, even with a 
solemn compassion, " Poor Cain." 

He could not move his eyes from lier face, he could not 
stir. He felt life itself w'ithdrawing from his limbs, centring 
ill one anguished point of receptivity. He had never 
know'll that grief came with this stillness . or that it wfis 
like Diis to l>e judged. 

" ^■olI have suffered mucli. .You can’t havir saved more 
tlian a few thousands. Was it worth it ? '' 

He tried to tell hci lliat that was not tlie point : not 
the ixiint : lliat lie w’;.s Clean in intention : that life, fate, 
cliance, had deliberately fouled liis hands. The thing 
was (lone every day. . . . But he could not Sfxjak. He 
put out liis hands as if to shelter himself. But there was 
no shelter anywhere. 


" There were three others besides Ixim. But I can’t 
think of anyone but Gordon. Not yet. God wouldn’t 
expect it yet. And then there's me." 

" Moira ! You know I'd die to give him liack to you ? 

" I'm sure of it, Alan. You loved him in your way. 
Y’oii were always very good to ns, to Gordon and to me. 
I suppose tliat seemed so far apart from yoiir work, from- 
— what do you call it ? Dodging a 
specification. Men, 1 suppose, do these 
things. ..." 

Men do these things. Men, it seems, 
fall full length on the floor and catch 
the hem of a black dress and hide 
their faces there. Well. . . . She 
looked tlowTi on him without any 
change in the calm wliite face above the 
dying w^hite flowers ; only, where his 
(lark hair touched her shoe, she drew 
her foot away. 

Presently lie. faltered some feeble 
plea, some poor excuses for himself ; 
but she quietlx' repeated what she 
had heard from one of his clerks 
who a few weeks before had boasted 
of how elevf'rly Alan had evaded the 
terms of his contract, and .she liad 
held sueh faith in him then she had 
not believixl it. She forced him now 
to admit the truth of that boast ; told 
him how terribly she wanted to 
forgive liim, and though .she couW not 
do it yet, hoped, if they did not see each otlurr for a 
long time, one day, for Gordon's sake, she might he 
able to. And at last she left him, still lying there, 
abandoned to an agony of grief and remorse. 

His anguish of miiul is so intense that he goes out 
tliat night to attempt suicide, and, ironically saved from 
drowning by a man wlio had followed to rob him, makes 
a sudden resolve to go away, to cut himself off from all 
who knew of the bridge, and forget it. One of his firm's 
freighters lies at the wliarf with the captain and two 
men aboard, and on this he is carried to a lonely island 
in the Great I.akes— an island once used as a pleasure 
resort but now deserted except for three persons who 
inhabit the remains of a derelict hotel. He is left on 
the beach, on the lonely side of the island-left there 
alone, " broken, at last, like his bridge,” and wakes 
next morning in a solitudit ” as complete as if he had 
been reborn into an empty world.” 

But he does not begin to find strength or peace until 
a night when he is hopelessly lost in one of the bafflng 
mists that occasionally gather over the island, and is 
found in the smother of it by Sombra, the girl who lives 
with her brother and the blind, crazy, menacing old 
man, Mait, at tlu^ derelict hotel. She has lived here 
alw'ays and is wholly untaught, but her beauty, her 
beautiful, unspoiled simplicity, her w'omanly compassion^ 
and soon her love, win him back to sanity and life, and 
restore him to himself. His passionate love of her is 
the biggest and most inspiring experience he has ever 
known. Recovering health and all his old self-confi- 
dence, he steels himself in a conviction that he has 
done no wrong, his misfortune has been exaggerated^ 
he is guiltless of his brother’s death ; and so assured 
does he become in this that when he meets Moira ag^n 
and she, thinking him still troubled, would comfort 
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forgive him, he rebukes her and asks her not to forgive 
him for what he did not do. 

But circumstances arc to drag himdovvn from this assur- 
ance, shatter his hard complacence, and bring him to find 
his soul at last when, after their marriage. Sorn!)ra dis- 
traught with sorrow, feels an irrevocable barrier separa tes 
her from him because of apardonablecrime with whichlKT 
brother’shandsarered, and Alanhas no way of making her 
know she is not unworthy of him, no way of winning her to 
let him share the shame she feels, but by realising intense ly 
and confessing to her that he too has sinned, and how. 


The whole story, with that shadow brooding over it 
and not to be dispelled until Alan squarely faces the 
truth and has done with all self-deceit, is subtly imagined 
and writtem with a dramatic power and loftiness of 
thought tliat ar(i not common in modern fiction. It 
is not strange that when this novel was published a 
month or so ago in Canada the critics crowned it with 
praise and foretold a great future for its author ; anef 
it is one of the tragedies of lit(*rature that her early 
death should have made that prophecy impossible of 
fulfilment. 


Hew Boohs. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 

An un traceable proverb says that, in taking rev<‘ngc a 
man is but. even witli liis adversary, but in passing it over 
he is sii])(‘ri<)r. Well, I claim no superiority over Mr. 
Penm;!!. Indeed, 1 am hal-in-hand to him for these 
delightful Sciuumon Lectures on “ J'Jie (iraj^luc Arts * 
delivered at tlie Art Institute of Chicago. Lut J should 
be more than human were 1 to overlook the fact that uftei 
twenty-nine years lu* has delivrred himself into my hand, 
and I should be tailing in my duty if 1 did not draw a moral 
therefrom. In the year iSo;t I ])ul)lished a little book <»ii 
" 'rennyson and Hi^ l?re ICqdiaeliu* Illustrators. ' On 
page 57 1 re}>rodiice(l the wood <Mjgraving of J^ossetti s 
St. Cecily which appeared in Moxon's reiiny.son of liSs;, 
and the block was inserted by the producers one IhirtV' 
second part of a.n inch out of the straight. IhertMijM)!] 
Mr. rennell fell iqioii and rent me in the pages of one of 
the many journals to which he then contributed for a 
peccadillo for whicli 1 was surely not jiriinarilv lespoiisiNc. 
lndcc‘(l so young a writer was I at. the time lhai J was 
only too ]deased to see my work and its illustrations on 
any page whatsoevi’r and placed however crookedly. 

\ow in the book before me. l)y a curious fort mix. Mr. 
IVnnell professes on page 55 to reproduce the .self same 
wood-block. And what do we find? Not only tliat he 
has submitted it, (piite unneces.sarily, to the half tone 
process which he so heartily condemtis on ]xiges 1 50 and 151, 
whereby the beautiful details have become. smiidge»l almost 
beyond recognition, but, worse than rhat, has .ictnally 
allowed the block to be mutilated, toy), bottom and sides, 
and so given it to the world shorn of half its heaiity and 
significance. It is dreadful to contemplate Rossetti’s feelings 
if the Chicago Press distriliutes its wares as far as (,)lym|ms. 

1 have little hope that Mr. Pennell has done im* tlie 
honour of retaining possession of the little l>ook whiih 
he treated thus roughly .so long ago. but if he has 1 fearlesslx' 
ask him to compare liis page with mine, in which ca.sc I 
cannot doubt that he will pleail guilty to libelling Rossetti, 
where 1 have done him the fullest justice by a reproduction 
almost, if not quite, equal to the original wood engraving. 

Nor is that the limit of his offence. On the sucH i-ediug 
page he professes to reproduce Holman limit s “ J-ady of 
Shalott" from the same volume of Tenny.son, and states 
that it was " engraved on wood by Dalziel Brothers. 
Now, in the first place, if this is a reproduction of a wood 
engraving at all, of which I have iny doubts — it is ptnilously 
like a reproduction of a photograph of the drawing as it 
appeared on the wood before cutting — it certainly is not 
reproduced from the Moxon Tennyson. In the secoiul 
filace, the block of which it professes fo be a reproduction 
^x"as not engraved by the Dalziel Brothers, but by 
J. Thompson. In the third place the whole design has 
been mutilated top, bottom and sides. In a word, it is 
as much an outrage on Holman Hunt as the Si. Cecily 
is an outrage on Rossetti. 

* "The Graphic Arts, Modem Men and Metliods." By 
.loscph Pennell, being the Scammon Lectures for 1920. (Chicago 
Press, Illinois, U.S.A.) 


'riio.'^c arc very serious artistic offences — in a book of 
instruction lor the \oimg, especially whert? the author of 
such instruction prides himself on his artistic conscience. 
It is the more regrettable to find such blemishes in this 
hook because its other contents constitute a valuable in- 
troduction to the study of the graphic art.s. Written as 
it is, or ratlu.T taken down in shorthand from the sjwkcn 
word of a fine artisl, a. practical craftsman and an enthusi- 
astic lover of what is l)e;Mifitiil, it rightly insists on the 
thoroughness that must In* l ultivated by llie new generation 
of book illustrators, if Ainenca, for whom f)y the way this- 
American has liarilly a good word to say, is not to fall 
arlisticallx further and fnrtlier hehind England and France. 
Not but what we ourst*lves hu.v(‘ much to learn from these 
wise pages. Indited they should be read and pondered 
1). every stiulent in tlu* world, xvho will do wtJI if he catches 
t le infection of Mr. Piume'II’s enthusiasm. Take the 
c mcluding lines of liis fourth lecture. Etching, he says, 

■■ means working like a slave. But it is delightful slavery, and 
if. is work 1 love, and 1 love to do the wholt* tiling, from one 
<*nd to the r)tlnT. It yon do not can^ for that, if you take 
up etching and do not find th(^ biting a.s fascinating as the 
drawing, and the printing as onth alJiii,.; as the biting, you are 
not an etcher and yon nex’er will be.” 

I like, too, the author’s courage. lArsonally 1 have 
never dared to tell an American what I think of liis so- 
called comic artist, lest he should, nii.sspelling mv name, 
conclude that I require I a surgical operation before I 
could see a joke. Nox'' 1 lake h(*art of gra.ee, and shall 
for the future shelter my.self btdiind Mr. Pennell, quoting 
his native dictum that ” The American comic artist would 
be pathetic if he xvere not a disgra.ee.” 

On our British humorous draxving Mr. Pennell is on the 
xvhole sound, though, inadvertently I am sure, lie does- 
Du Mauriei loss than justice. It is true in a sen.se that 
the PuJirii man began as an artist and (h'generated into* 
a hack, but it is only fair to recognise that the cause was 
physical, not moral. It xvas not the result of any falling 
axvay fn)m artistic grace, but of the dreadful disability 
of failing eyesight. 

There is one distuiction xvhich .should. I think, have beeiu 
more clearly drawn bedort* an audience of students,, a dis- 
tinction Avhich, so far as my exy)erienc<* goes, has never 
been drawn ilearly enough in any handbook on the graphic 
arts. By inqhicatioii, no doubt, Mr. Pennell does dis- 
tinguish betxveeii xvood cutting and wood engraving, but 
it xvanls stating once for all and in so many words that a 
wood cut is done xvith the huife draxvn towards the craftsman, 
as is shoxvn in the engraving of the ” Japanese cutter at 
work ■’ on page 56, but that wood engraving is done with 
the graver pushed aivay from the craftsman as in metal 
engraving, xvhilst in both cases the result, unlike line- 
engraving on metal, is a surface print. 

On the whole, hoxvevcr, Mr. Pennell has steered sldlfiilly 
between the dangerous Scylla of being too elementary oir 
the one hand and the Charybdis of talking over the hcculS' 
of his audience on the other. The book, in spite of some 
remarkable lapses, is beautifully produced and printed,, 
and has many delightful reproductions, q g Layard 
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JOHN MASEFIELD-A FIRST ESTIMATE. 

Mr. Hamilton's book* is stated to be the first published 
concerning Mr. Masefield’s work atul artistic development. 
The * bibliography shows nearly forty volumes of Mr. 
Masefield’s, and many more edited by him, all issued within 
a brief, dreamlike twenty years, as matter for this .study ; 
and the variety of subjects with which tlie jMKit has been 
concerned, as well as the number of his attempts, may 
be taken as ample Justification of Mr. llainillon's survtjy. 
He approaches his author with a wise enthusiasm — there 
can be no better regard in which to approach a living 
artist — but he has the courage to say what he means, even 
when ho means censure, and the intelligence to mean 
what he says. Had his way of saving it been more circum- 
spect and right, had he shown himsc-lf as sensitive to liis 
own style as he is (quite truly and sini])ly) to Mr. Masefield's, 
bis book would have been so much the better ; but this is 
only to say that he is as yet an imperfect master of a 
medium of winch he clearly appreciates the difficulties and 
obligations. 

I imagine that Mr. Masefield himself will not be displeased 
at a study of his work conceived in this independent but 
warm tenq^er. T do not know how the author of the early 

Ballads and Songs ” regards that very premature work, 
iand it is possilile that Mr. Hamilton's phra.ses may liurt 
A reminiscent fondness ; but he would be a bold critic who 
would dissent from Mr. Hainilton s judgment and deny 
the almost exclusively derivative character of the earliest 
and some of the later work. And in speaking of certain 
of the novels, there is justice again in the critic's strictures, 
as once more in his suggestion of a doubt as to Mr. Masefield’s 
future work, a doubt which bases it.self upon " the fatal 
£uency of the poet.” But Mr. Hamilton iiulicate.s without 
quite stating the truth, perhaps without clearly .seeing it. 
He has shrunk from generalisation and loft liis readers to 
draw their own conclu.sions from what he has told them. 

One generalisation is that Mr. Masefield is a restlessly 
experimental writer. He has not often repeated his 
successes and, excepting the famous narrative poems, it 
may be questioned if he is always aware of what ho has 
done— if he is always aware, that is, of his own cxccllence.s 
and his own faults equally. How could a poet who was to 
write Keynard the Fox," and liad already written 

Dauber,” how could he write the rhyme of ” Ro.sas ’’ ? 
How could the author of that admirably eager study of 
Shakespeare, to which it is unnecessary to call attention 
now, write so uncritically as he has donj in certain other 
poems ? He is restless as well as experimental, and 
pushes on from one thing to another, turning from ea.st to 
west as quickly as a spring wind, without reflecting long 
upon what he has just done and wliat he will next attempt. 
It is a virtue in him that he Iiiis not been antlikc and 
undivcrtible, but it is a vice tliat he has been, in Meredith's 
excellent phrase, shrill, irreflective, unrestrained. 

Another generalisation at which Mr. Hamilton seems to 
point is that Mr. Masefield's writings are not wholly the 
work of a masculine mind ; they are the work of a mind 
-of sensitive femininity. "J'he woman in his men i.s ex- 
pressive — the woman in f^iptain Margaret i.s emphatic — • 
and .sometimes they betray a nierr-ly Avofiianish delight 
in words, phiases and actions which other men disdain 
•or regard jir unimportant. Viohmt speech and violent 
actions do not distinguish men as men ; My Unde Toby 
is a truer expres.sion of a man's passion and experience 
than soul' of Mr. Masefield’s vivid inventions. Need it be 
•called a faul t i n our poet ? It is mcrel y a sign of an i n tensely 
’.subjective art, a sign as clearly seen in Saul Kane and the 
whole scheme of ” The Everlasting Mercy " as in poor 
Dauber or Captain Margaret himself. 

Intensely subjective -that is the excellence of this long 
and still rapidly extend^g list of books. The sonnets, 
which arc manifestly .subjective, are not therefore among 
Mr, Masefield's best work ; it is when he i.s not purely 
lyrical, but purely dramatic, that he sings his own mind, 

* John Masefield : A Critical Study.” By W. H. Hamilton, 
ya. 6d. .(Allen d: Unwin,) 
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presents his own five acts — sans epilogue. I refrain from 
quoting, because it is not easy to quote justly ; but if 
1 had in mind an intelligent, mature reader of verso, who 
was strangely ignorant of our author’s work, I should 
laboriously transcribe the wdiole of ” Biography ” and 
” August 1914," .some lyrical outbursts from ” Dauber,” 
and some of the prose of ” Gallipoli ” ; and with these, 
that strange reader could be trusted to go on and di.s- 
criminate for hinuself. For discrimination is needed. Mr. 
Masefield is continually running head clown into a cul-de-sac, 
bemusing himself in a mist, deceiving himself like those 
w'ho lack his genius ; but his genius is alive somewhere all 
the time, elusive ami uncoinpreliendcd. 

John Frekman. 

TALES AND TEMPERAMENT.^ 

It is perhaps a small matter, but there is nothing on the 
title page to indicate to prospective readers that Mr. Akloiis 
Huxley’s new book is merely a collection of four short 
stories and one short play. Of course, some people prefer 
their fiction in this form. On the other hand some people 
do not. 

Each item in this slim volume is distinctly tempera- 
mental. and ultra-modern in tone and treatimmt. 'fhere 
is a certain amount of wit (rather thin in quality for the 
most part), but .scarcely any of the deftne.ss and imagery 
one has come to expect from an author of Mr. Huxley’s 
undoubted accomplishment. His ” Limbo '* and " Crome 
Yellow ” have whetted the appetite for more of the same 
dish. In this menu, however, the dish is ” off." Of 
course the book is well wnfitten ; but, although there is 
good mechanism, the w heels creak audibly. 

The tales arc unequal. The opening one, " The Gioconda 
Smile,” is clearly founded on a recent caxhc of arsenical 
poisoning, the nauseous details of which w'erc eagerly con- 
sumed by a sensation-loving public. There is, however, 
an unexpected ” punch " for the climax, which lifts the 
plot out of the commonplace into which it appeared to 
be falling. 

The best of the batch among the contents is ” The 
Tillotson Banquet.” Yet, it is not a very satisfying meal. 
A long forgotten artist is, at the age of 97, dragged from 
his senile obscurity by a blundering but well meaning 
dilettante. As he is poor and friendless, a subscription 
list is opened for his benefit, and a public banquet is 
arranged in his honour. The old man emerges from his 
shell, buoying himself up with dreams of fresh fame. But, 
attired in a borrowed dress suit and mouthing garrulities, 
he merely cuts a figure of fun and nolxidy takes him 
seriously. 'J'liercupou he crawls back to his garret to seek 
oblivion. Of course the. whole thing is a satire. Yet it 
might quite conceivably have happened. 

The^onc act play, ” Permutations Among the Nightin- 
gales ” (included apparently as a make-weight), is merely 
a piece of cynicism and tinsel. Nor has it even tlie cora- 
j>arativc merit of the average second rate play of ” reading 
well.' ' 

The last item in the collection, ” Nuns at Luncheon,” 
is another disappointment. It is, moreover, from its 
subject, probably one wdiich, by the time his next book is 
ready, Mr. Huxley wfill regret having written. 

Horace Wyndham. 

A POET OF THE SEAt 

Nearly all poets have been sensitive to the magic and 
mystery, the beauty and terror of the sea, but many have 
been almost silent of it, as if the burden of its immensity^ 
were too heavy for their song ; most have found only 
occa.sional inspiration in it ; few have been able to set 
waves singing or thundering in lines that seem intistAWf 

*” Mortal Coils.” •By Aldous Huxley. 6s. net. 

Windus.) 

f ” Sea Poems.” By Gale Young Rice. 6s. (Hodder A 
Stoughton.) 
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•< 5 choss of its many voices — music born of its own laughter 
and sorrow and deep-throated harmonies. 

One of these few is Mr. Gale Young Rice. I wonder 
which other living poet, Engli.sh or American, could gather 
■from his works so many and such poignant lyrics of the 
sea as Mr. Rice has brought together in his “ Se i Poems ” ? 
Masefield could do it ; but he writes as a sailor of Ins Tiative 
element, and Mr. Rice as an exile might of the home not his 
.and yet the more his because it is always in his thoughts. 
He would seem to have given his love with usury to the 
'sea, as Limb gave his to London. He finds his own un- 
rest in it, and the ultimate peace that lies under all 
restlessness ; the r h y t h rn i c 
throb of its waves is to him 
the very bt»ating of the world's 
heart. His verse responds to 
;its changing moods ami he 
pictures it in words as a painter 

will on his canv'as. I like W t ^ 

the quiet charm of “ Waves, ” ■ • ^ ? 

with its soft-toned }> i c t ii r e 


“ The evening sails c o m c „ 

With t w i 1 i g h t in t li e i r 

ami tilt! delicate monochrome 
effect in “ Tidals. ’ where 

“ T.ow along the sea, low along 

the sea, . 

The grey gulls are flying and '■ 

one sail swings; 

■ ■ 

and the musing fancifulness of ‘ a 

" Full Tide " 

Sea foam and dreani-foain, 

And 

When lung 



Who 

-expressed in “ Resurgence " 

— a feeling of the world's v.ast- 
iiess and of dim tlesires to 

sail out to all the wonder of it that one has never seen, 
though luitil then, 

I was content — with life, and love, and a little over ; 

A little achieved of the much that is given to men to do." 

"^et I like few things in the book better than that verv 
<lifferent poem of " The Nun.'” who looks phicidl y from her 
window and watche.s the ship sail from the harbour, with- 
•out any disturbing thought of love that has gom! from her 
or may come to her ; 

I'or naught knows she of her beauty, 

More than the palm of its peace." 

Several of the lyrics arc familiar to me, for I am one of 
the increasing number in this country that is accjuainted 
with Mr. Gale Young Rico’s work, and they have lieon 
chosen from his already published volumes ; but some new 
ones have been included with these, and old and new 
together make up the most delectable book of sea poetry 
‘that has ever come to us out of America. 

F. Hi-ath. 


PALESTRINA* 

Among the hills, twenty-three miles westward of Rome, 
'Stands the little town of Palestrina, in the Middle Ages a 
•desirable possession for which Poi)es and Colonnas fought, 

Pierluigi da Palestrina : His Life and Times.*” 
Z(M Kendrick Pyne. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


and earlier still (called then iTienestc) a place of cool 
retreat for the stifled city dwellers : 

Vester Camciia*, vester in ardiios 
Tollor Sabinos, sem niilii frigidum 
Prjnneste seu Tibur supinuiu 
Sell liqiiid.e jilacucrc liai.x*. 

C 

So strange, however, are the tricks of time, that Pales- 
trina, once longed for and fought tor, is now an unclean, 
neglected town, and, indeed, lor many people is not a 
place at all, but a man ; for here in 1325 (the date is very 
uncertain) was born Giovanni Pierluigi, who, distinguished 
in the fashion of tlit? limes by the name of his birthplace, 

became so famous that he, 
rather than the town, is now 
universally known as Pales- 

There were of eoiirsc musicians 
f before him back to Orpheus, 

Amphion or Tubal Gain ; but 
there is no earlier writer who 
has left .such a mass of work, 
idaeeil so high and performed 
frequently. His great 
. Belgian contemporary, 

mil^P Orlandus Lassus, is less 

known ; our English Bj^rd sang 
a gent'ratioTi 

work as 
; but 

or 

for 

for 

^ ^ t V Di liturgical. There are 

r. Ca e Young Rico. secular madrigals of Palestrina, 

and there arc comiwsitions, 
not secular, written for performance at the popular 
musical .services given by St. Philip Ncri and liis brother 
Oratorians, whose use of music for religious (other than 
liturgical) purposes has given us the word Oratorio ; but, 
for the most part, the music of Palestrina is ecclesiastical 
music, and hardly to be thought of apart from the Roman 
serviei!s. So much is he the expression of his place and 
time, that the great " Mass of Pope Marccllus," adapted to 
the English Communion Service and sung at St. Paul’s, 
seems to me not really I’alcstriiia. and -if such a word may 
be used in this connection — not quite succe.s.sful. Pales- 
trina wrote ninety-three Masses, and they arc really 
Masses, not I’oinpositions foi concerts. Londoners have 
unique opportunities of hearing I»aleslrina and the other 
contrapuntal writers, Italian. Flemisli, Spanish and 
English, at the \Ve.stniinster Cathedral, where the zeal, 
patience and learning of Hr. R. R. Terry have produced a 
si'hool of interpretation that would have satisfied Palestrina 
himself. 

The sacred mfisic of Palestrina and his contemporaries 
is unique. It flourished and ceased. We cannot truly 
say that it led to any tiling in modern music, and we are 
a little startled therefon^ to find the author of the present 
enthusiastic volume citing (in the .sentence quoted below) 
the Grail music of " Parsifal ”” in connection with Palestrina, 
It seems to me that nothing could be more unlike Pales- 
trina than the essentially theatrical, sentimental religiosity 
of •• Parsifal. ” The one is like the frescoes at Santa Croce, 
the other like the ** religious ’’ paintings that used to hang 
m the Dor6 Gallery. Wagner of course got some useful 
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“ tip-s " from Palestrina, as he got some lips for liis C.rail 
Chapel from the Cappella Palatina at Palermo ; but he is 
no piorc the “ ultimate expression ” of the one than of 
the other. Ihe music of which I’alestrina is the great 
exem]>lar is pure, sexless, passionless, imper.sonal, without 
tune, without time (as we unclerstand tune and time), a 
delicate fabric of tones that flow iilong subtly yet simply, 
blending, crossing, interweaving, without anything of 
" effect,” in the modern sense of definite o})ejiing and 
emphatic full close. In all art there is ])erhcips nothing 
more austere, or more aloof. It is supra- terrestrial, and 
thiit i.s at once its strength and its weakness. 

lIi.storically, the music of Palestrina is interesting. In 
the golden time of Italian art we have J lorenline painting, 
and Venetian painting, and Cnduian jxiinting ; in architec- 
ture and sculpture wc have Ghiberti, and Brunelleschi, and 
Donatello, and Michelangelo -all 'I'liscans. There is no 
definite school of Roman painting or st ulptnre or archi- 
tecture. The enduring contiabiition of Rome to Italian 
art is music ; and the greatest of Roman musicians is 
Palestrina. 

The present volume, by a. writer l)earing an honoured 
name in music, is the only l-uglish book devoted to the 
work of this master. It is written with immense enthusiasm 
and it covers the whole ground. Some of its facts are, 
naturally, conjectural, but in the main it is based on 
modern rescaixli and takes over no old legend without 
question. It has some valuable appendices, including a 
descriptive catalogue of all I’alestrina s Masses, and a 
technical discussion of si.xteenth cenlnry music in gemnal. 
To compile such a book must have been a labour, though 
plainly a labour of love to the author. \\‘e shall be iin- 
gallant enough to suggest that the voluim* would be Ixdter 
than it is if its literary manner liad bi‘en rather less expan- 
sive and diffuse. Here, as a typical instance, is the 
“ Parsifal ” sentence referred to above ; 

*' That it [i.c., .sixteenth century iniisicl is still capable of 
retaining its old empire over the modern world is shown by 
the terms in which Richard Wagner refers to a perfortnatice of 
Pal:istrina's ‘ Stabat Mater ' as ' an absolute spiritual revelation, 
which filled us with unspeakable emotion ’ -one, indeed, finding 
its ultimate expression in the Grail music of ' I^arsifal,' ” 

Now I ask the author to consider carefully whether in 
this sentence she has really said what she means, atul next 
to tell us precisely what the word ” one " refers to. This 
is not a mere point of grammar, it is a question of meaning. 
She has written a sentenci* that seems to be deci.sivc, but 
that really decides nothing, because it is obscure ; and 
that is the general complaint we liavc u! make about her 
style. Surely, a writer iqxin music, and upon such music, 
does not need to be told that clarity of form is as necessary 
in the sentence as in the motet ! 'i'he book is admirable in 
its warm-hcartetl enthusiasm ; it would be even better if it 
were as simple in speech as it is in purpose. 

G i. o i< ( i }: S A .M P.SON . 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.* 

" For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world .so wide — 

It never done no good me. 

But I can't drop it if J tried I " 

Youth scores heavily (and rightly) in almost all things. 
So it is as well to point out balancing compensations, wlicrc 
these occur. Considering, for example, the sort ot verse 
that was published in the volume entitled ” The Seven 
Seas ” or the sort of stories that were given to us in ” -Many 
Inventions,” it is a fact that those so far lost to youth 
as to be able to date some of their literary experiences 
back a little farther than the South African war have a 
certain pull over even the most brilliantly erudite and 
omniscient of those your. get critics and readers w host^ first 
adventure.^ among books came later. The thing is evidenccid 

* " Down the Columbia.'* By Lewis R. Freeman. 25s. 
(Heincmann.) — ” Up Against It in Nigeria/' By Langa Langa. 
18s. (Allen & Up wir.)— ' Trapping Wild Animals in Malay 
Jungles," By Charles Mayer. 8s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


by the casual ease with which some infallible young judges 
are able to dismiss as more or less negligible the very 
masterly creation.s just mentioned. The call of Kipling’s 
earlier work came to them, as it were, in diluted form ; 
its penetrant quality a little dulled by the rattle and the 
piping of the almost innumerable imitative ficrformances 
it inspired, many of which, to be sure, have been extremely 
creditable. Hut --eheu fugaccs ! — the stimulating fresh- 
ness of the original call, before even the first of the echoes 
reached our ears! With that in one'.s ears, such ” early 
work ” may be appreciated aright : 

" Home, they come home from all the })orts, 

The living and the dead ; 

The goodwife’s sons come home again 
For her blessing on their head 1 " 

The impulse that impels Ihein outward from the nest is 
eternal ; but, with deference to the youngest judges be it 
said, the wonderful driving power of that same spirit of 
adventure was crystallised for us with .something very like 
perfection in the decade that immediately tmxeded this, 
tw-entieth century. We may not read its like again, Init 
the spirit is ageless, and especially perhai)s througliout the 
Englisli- speaking world, renews itself completely with the 
coming of each successive generation. 'J'Jie old lustv note 
vibrates strong as cv(‘r in such Ixioks as ” Up Against it in 
Nigeria,” ” Down the Columbia ‘ and “ 'rra])ping Wild 
.\niinals ” ; and this des|>ite the indubitable fact that 
they owe little or nothing to literary craftsmanship, much 
to the advenlurousne.s.s, but little, curiously litlle, to any 
gifts their authors possess as writers. 

Mr. Lewis Freeman is no raw beginner as author, having 
already given us “Hell’s Matches” and “In the 'Pracks 
of the Trades,” both volumes of movement and advent iire^ 
that won deserved popularity. In his new book lie writes 
as the first man to have navigated the ('oliiml)ia river all 
the way from its .source in the snow-fed lakes of the 
Canadian Rockies to its moutli in the Pacific. In this 
deeply interesting adventure he was accompanied, among 
other good fellows, by a ” movie man,” whose insatiable 
app^dite for striking scenes for his film pictures, often 
genuinely comic, affords ample scope for the sounding of 
t le facetious note. The book is dedicated to C. I^. Chester : 

** Hoping he will fiml in these i)ages some compen.sation for 
the fun he missed in not being along," The simple words^ 
are quoted here because, in a modest way, they do serve • 
the purpose of a tuning-fork. It is very much in their 
key that the book is written ; a cheery, colloquial, un- 
affected and for the most part genuiiufly graphic narrative 
of an experience in travel and (‘xploration that w'as well 
worth recording, and that only a plucky ami determined 
adventurer of the real right spirit could have accomplished. 

” Langa Langa ” rather cnielly disarnns the critic before 
entering upon his first chapter, by cheerily announcing 
that his volume does not purport to be a textbook, lays 
claim -to no literary virtues, nor even to being very 
accurate, since it was written from memor)' — ” a West 
African memory at that -and without the assistance of 
“ referenda.” Well, Stcven.son WTote “ The Wrong Box ” 
mainly for his own and his young collaborator’s amuse- 
ment, and his pastime has been delighting discerning, 
appreciators of the comic spirit the world over, ever since. 

If one may not ]>rophcsy quite so distinguished a career 
for the book “ Langa Langa ’* w rote chiefly for his own 
amusement, it is at least safe to predict that it will give 
real pleasure to some thousands of readers who at one time 
or another have visited “ Tlie Coast '* themselves, or 
acquired interest in it through friends or relatives. The 
reviewer happens to have seen a little of the country 
between Sierra I-eone and the Oil Rivers, and believes he 
can with justice testify that “ Langa I.anga " has succeeded 
in presenting a graphic and faithful outline of the average 
life of the average political officer in Nigeria and in some 
other parts of We.st Africa. That is something to have 
accQmplishe4i particularly when it is added, as it should 
be added, that the author has made no use whatever of 
statistics, of official platitudes, or any of the other tedipni ^ ^ 
paraphernalia that is relied upon by many indnstrioUB ;; r 
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compilers of alleged works of travel. His work is human 
and personal throughout. 

In youth Mr. Charles Mayer responded to the lure of 
the circus. So did the reviewer, and so have some millions 
of other undistinguished persons. But Mr. Mayer was 
destined for distinction. He was commissioned by Barniiin 
to go from his native America to India, to fetch a certain 
elephant said to be fourteen and a half feet high. The 
elephant turned out to Vjc a product of Indian imagination ; 
but fortune favoured Mr. Mayer in another direction. He 
met a sailor with a couple of dejected monkeys under his 
jacket. One of the monkeys had pink eyes, and that 
simple fact -merely unpleasing as it would probably have 
been to mo.st of us — interested Mr. Mayer, who promptly 
bought the coal-grimed pair for fifteen dollars. Soap and 
water presently proved the pink-eyed monkey to be pure 
white, and a few days later he was sold for 1,300 ! Such 
apparently are the hazards of the animal-dealing business. 
Thus established at the head of capital, Mr. Mayt*r was 
alile to realise his life’s ambition, and having laitl in a slock 
of weapons and ammunition, he proceeded incontinently to 
Singapore, there to settle down to the study of the M.ilay 
tongue and customs, ym'paratory to living inor<‘ 01 less 
native fashion in the jungle, and capturing its nirer and 
less amen.ible inhabitants. 

Tlie life that followed was a really extraordinary adven 
tnri*. romance, and Mr. Mayer s record of it makes fascin.iting 
reading ; a hook winch should delight the heart of any 
normal male (and verv many of the better sex) between 
tb ‘ a^ie-. of (*iglit an 1 eigluy. Incideutally there is a whole 
lot ol oni-of-the -way n:itnral liistorv to l)e acquired from 
Mr. Mivcm’s thrilling yarns. An entirely non literary Ijook, 
it is quite t'xceptionally readable. 

A. J. I>AWsON. 

THE REAL TSARITSA* 

" I write of the Tsaritsa as I knew her ; the real 
Tsaritsa. ' In these words M idame Lili 1 )ehn iiUroilnct's 
her dt.dcnce of Htn* Imperial M ijesty Alexandra, the latt‘ 
Empress of Russia., against the allegations that she betraytal 
her country and its allies because of her pro-(ierman 
syinp.ithies. 

Kegarded simy»l\' as the mcmiorial of a sincere friend- 
shij), it is a touching piece of work. Madame J)elm s 
obvious sincerity alone.-; lor an occasional tendom y toward 
hysteria, and it is «mly just to reflect that such experiences 
as she pissed through must h ive made so p.iiiifiil an 
impression on her as to mike it diHicnIt for her even to 
think of th'.Mii without losing self-control. 

Imp.irlially lonsidered, her book jnstilies itself. Un- 
doubtedly it contains niuc.li that has l)e(?n said l)elore, but 
Madame Dehn Iris a right to present lun case with such 
detail as she feels may support her claim to special uiithorily, 
as the friend and companion of the Empress belore and 
during the early days of the Revolution. It is an iiiter- 
e.sting and pathetic picture that she draws of the Russian 
Royal family. That the Tsar and the 'J'saritsa may not 
have possessed the wisdom of serpents may be conceded, 
but to accuse them of prccijiitating the downfall of their 
country is absurd. They were, indeed, too anxious to live 
liomely, gentle lives to be capable — it would appear — -of 
any great intrigues. 

Madame Delin’ s account of the Rasputin incidents is 
interesting. The Empress {she says) was certainly im- 
pressed by the priest's personality, and the coineideiice 
of the little Tsarevitch’s recovery from illness after Rasputin 
had prayed over him strengthened this impression enor- 
mously ; but to suggest that the Empress was physically 
attracted by him, or that she permitted herself or her 
daughters immoral relations with him, is, Madame Dehn 
emphatically asserts, scandalously untrue — the deliberate 
canard of her enemies. One is struck, in this matter, with 
the honesty with which Madame Dehn admits that Rasputin 
did in fact possess very remarkable mental powers — she 

• •*The Real Tsaritsa." By Madame Lili Dehn. 158. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


disliked him immen.sely, but renders him his due never- 
theless. 

So much has been written about Russia by Royalists 
and revolutionaries that one grows cautions of accepting 
any partisan statements. Nevertheless I find myself 
deeply impressed by this book ; to me it appears to bear 
the hall-mark of truth, l-'or the ri;st, it is a very simple 
narrative of what was, in any cjise, a terrible tragedy. 
I he liome life of the Romanoffs is described in some 
detail, and there are many little scenes and anecdotes 
which are very charmingly ridated. Madame Dehn is to 
be congratulated on her fearlessness in plunging into the 
arena on behalf of one who has certainly not found too 
many defenders. Is it possible that, even yet, the cx- 
Empress will appear to answer her accusers ? Madame 
Dehn will not abandon hope. 

F. D. CL 

ANATOLE FRANCE: THE CRITIC 
AS ARTIST.* 

The English edition of the Works of Auatole France 
has by this time .swollen to goodly jiroportions ; already its 
two dozen and more red-backed volumes require a book- 
shelf to theni.selves, and there are more to come— 'inore 
volumes of criticism, more adventures of M, Bergcrct, 
for instance. The ])iety of Mr. Lane’s translators cannot 
but command sym})atliy. all the greater perhaps because 
M. Ihibaiilt, to s]>eak of the Frenchman by his actual but 
les.ser known naiiK*, is really untranslatable, no rendering 
that is close b(‘ing able to reproduce the insinuating 
limpidity of his style or the artfulness of its rhythm. But 
they have done tluMr best, and each new addition to the 
series -three havt* been jirodiiced during the last few 
months -sets the devotei* of Anatole France turning over 
his treasiirt's, wludlier in French or English, and wondering 
]»leasantly as he con tern })lat.es this big output of one man’s 
liraiiis wiiicli book of Liu? master's he would select from 
the rest, were he condemned by some decree of tyranny 
to surrender all but a single example. The task of selection 
would be distressing. Would he plump for " Penguin 
Island ■’ than which even a Swift has .scarcely written 
more savage satire ? Such a vote would mean sacrificing 
the delicate and naughty fantasy of ** Tlie Revolt of thfr 
Angels.” Or slioiild historical fiction be allowed to assert 
its claims in the shape of that tour dr. force of inventive- 
si holarship, that lurid picture of the Revpliition, " The- 
Gods Are .Athirst.’ A'et as against this choice a strong 
case might Ik; made out for the rollicking fun of the " Sign* 
of the Reiiu; l\*dauquc, ’’ with its atmosphere of iiiediievalismi 
so hapiiily caught, and its masterly ])ortrait, worthy a. 
Rabelais, of the Abbe Coignard. And still (not to mcntioni 
the study of Joan of Arc) there an; tht‘ stories in wltich. 
the gentle and lovable philosoplu'r, M. Bergeret. figures 
to weigh ill the balance, and still then* are such master- 
pieces in miniature as on the one hand ” Crainqiiebille,” 
which sums up the creed of Anatole France;, Socialist, in a 
nutshell, or again ” 'fhe Procurator of JiuLca ” in which 
agnosticism lakes a last lingering look back at the faith 
from which it has parted. No, decision between such 
claimants to gratitude would not be easw 

Ami the astonishing thing about this work of Anatole 
France’s iiiiagiiiation is that it is only one side of his 
activities, that it began at any rate l)y being the diversion 
of a critic. He is the gr.iiul instance of the scholar-novelist, 
the man to whom joiirnalisin }>rondly points when answer- 
ing the reproach that your critics cannot be creative, the 
most notable exc.eptioii to the rule. Your critic-novelist 
has of course soim; limitations or at any rate some crotchets 
— Anatole France has his crotchets. Do you remember 
in *• Penguin Island ” the little episode in which is quoted 
a monk s imaginary account of a visit he paid to Virgil in 
the Elysian h'ields ? The device of a descent to the Shades 

• The Works of Anatole France, in an English translation • 
" On Life and Letters : Third Series." 7s. 6d. net. “ Mar- 
guerite " and " Count Morin, Deputy." 6s. net each. (Bodlev 
Head.) 
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is as old as Homer, and has been a commonplace of all 
the poets from Homer to Dante ; but the question is, 
would any monk have seen Virgil with such eyes as M. 
Thibaiilt credits his Marbodius ? Anatolc i'rance dearly, 
wickedly loves his monks and friars and priests -loves to 
show them, with his malicious irony, tortured in their cells 
by the gadfly of sex, but here we seem to liave not a monk’s 
but a modern scholar’s vision of Virgil. When the Koman 
poet protests against the odious lies spread about him by 
the Church and by a barbarous poet “ as bad as Bavins,” 
when ho tells how he rejected the overtures of the god of 
the Jews, his words may sound in character to modern ears, 
but we feel tliat it is the latter-day sceptic who is putting 
in this protest and that no rnedia'val nioidi could have 
conceived such a stor}^ This is when* the scholar- novelist 
betrays himself ; he cannot restrain liis wit or his instinct 
for argument. Indeed, there is no denying that great as 
is Anatolc France’s cai^acity for seizing tlie sentiment and 
standpoint of ages other than liis own, propaganda stalks 
rampant through the pages of his tietion. One of these 
days some bright spirit will discover the Bolslievist virus 
in ” Penguin Island ” and its companion talcs not wholly 
without reason — and be langhcd .it for his pains. 

One of the volumes newly added to the F-nglish edition 
is the third series of the journalistic essays “ On Life and 
Letters." Tlui date of this series may bo estimated from 
the fact that an article in it treats as a new l>ook that 
novel of M. Paul Bourget's early maturity. " Ix Disciple." 
The suppo.sed conflict between ” science and morals” has 
a look of being vieitx jeu to-day. But what Anatole France 
has to say of it reads as freshly as a generation ago. Nor 
does it detract from the vivacity of his notices of Francois 
Copp6e and Paul Verlaine — nay, the very contrary — that 
both men were living when their critic wrote of them and 
that he could recall the days when he shared with them 
the dream.s and the ambitions of the coterie of the Parnas- 
sians. If any proof were needed of what element it is 
that will keep criticism alive, whether it be " impres- 
sionistic" or not, why here we have it in these old-time 
" reviews " of Anatole France. Let criticism be an 
expression of personality, let it have some creative element, 
and it may count safely enough on surviving. And un- 
doubtedly even in liis controversies of the moment — -thus 
with that doctrinaire, M. Bruneti^re, who claimed that all 
criticism must be objective -Anatolc France was in the 
right. Hear him in liis famous preface, with its echo of 
Plato : 

" We are in a cavern, and wc see the phantoms in the cavern. 
Without that life would be too sad. It has neither charm nor 
value, save in the shadows passing along the surface of the 
walls within which we are enclosed, shadows which resemble us, 
which we strive to know in passing and sometimes to love. In 
reality we know the world only through our senses and colour 
it at theip will. . . . But two observers never perceive a 
phenomenon in absolutely the s.T.me manner ; the personal 
equation enters more freely than anywhere into the illusive 
domains of art and literature. . . . We lack principles in every- 
thing, particularly in knowledge of the creations of the mind. 
Whatever anyone may say it is impo.ssible to foresee the time 
when criticism will have the rigidity of an exact science. It is 
better to speak with an inicerUin voice of beautiful thoughts and 
forms than for ever to liold one's peace." 

A hard doctrine this, p(;.s.sil)ly, for the young and the 
jxisitive, but one that appeals to expedience anil the modesty 
it should breed I And those who look on such a creed as 
agnosticism carried into the sphere of a*stbetics should 
remember that Anatolc France is a critic wdio practises that 
art of literature about which he hesitates to be dogmatic. 

Two little samples of his creative work, illustrated by 
attractive woodcuts, accompany this volume of prose 
criticism. One of them at least, " Marguerite," is an 
early comi)osition, and both deal severely witli the world 
of politics — their author was always a sceptic of that — 
contrasting the monsters machines it makes of men 
while they are in its toils W 1 & the decent kindly creatures 
most of them can be when momentarily free of its influence. 
An odd feature of the two tales is that they contain what 
is virtually an identical passage oi description leading up 
to a pathetic incident. Anatole France in authorising two 


years ago the publication of " Marguerite " roundly declared 
that it was not a masterpiece, but obviously he thought 
well enough of it to repeat one of its situations in " Count 
Morin, Deputy," or vice versa. F. G. Bkttany. 


THROUGH WESTERN WINDOWS.* 

" A lodge in a garden of cucumbers," was what I said 
to myself when I shut up this book. It is odds but the 
unassuming covers of " Waiting for Daylight " contain the 
best writing Mr. Tomlinson has given us, even if the volume 
is hardly such a one as to l)e set up alongside of and 
compared with any of its predecessors. 

There is no doubt wh.atever that tlie war was entirely 
responsible for " Waiting for Daylight," which at least is 
one of the truest, freshest .and wisest books that have so 
far come out of it, written by one who saw probably as 
much or as little of the real business a.s any newspaper 
nmn, yet more tluiii any of the colleagues who rushed into 
print with their books about it set himself to deal honestly 
both with the public who did not go and tlie " nobodies" 
who, having gone, accomplislied what the world thought 
impossible. 

In these score of papers, none longer than the usual 
" middle," some mere fragments of a page or two, we 
perceive from as many angles how exactly an intelligence 
far subtler and more sensitised than that of any common 
or garden Britling's saw the monstrous affair through. Here 
we have a mind both philosophic and poetic, a spirit 
sweet and charitable, sorrowful rather than angry over 
the hideous mess which the " strong men ’’ let the world 
in for and handed over to the ” nobodies” to do what 
they could by way of clearing up. I'he poisoned arrows 
of bitterness are not in Mr. Tomlinson's quiver. The 
blade of his irony flashes bright and often, but there is no 
rancour behind these thrusts, however keen. He leaves 
us, though, in no doubt that lie deprecates .strong men 
and would infinitely rather discuss his beloved noliodies. 
You see him smiling, even as they smiled, at the unlikeliest 
things and in the unlikeliest places, but if Ills smile is often 
a little twisted it never becomes a sneer. Never unfair, 
he can still be infinitely damaging- -and is so — to Mr. 
Kipling, to certain military .supermen, to our politicians, 
who need be, not necessarily are, ” no more tlian some- 
thing between a curate and a cardsharper," than " con- 
fident men witli a bloodshot voice and a gift for repartee, 
especially if they arc not too particular." 

Mr. Tomlinson dislikes Punch and admires La Vie Paris- 
ienne, and gives good reasons why. Over " Eothen" " tlie 
cymbals have been banged too loudly. " And this of psycho-, 
analysis : " It causes a man to wonder what obscure motive, 
probably hellish, prompted his wife to brush his clothes, 
though when he caught her at it she was doing it in apparent 
kindness." Sohliers, wdien they arc home on leave, don’t 
want Freud, ” they want to play wiLli the youngsters, eat 
buns in the street and join the haymakers." Even the 
literary critics come in for a useful shaking up, a kick 
indeed in the hou.se of a friend who.se only tools for the 
trade are " a home-made gimlet to test for dry-rot, and 
another implement, a very ancient heirloom, snatched at 
only on blind instinct -a stone axe." Hardly a page but 
will repay you with some shrewd, wliimsical image to show 
that in those years when most men gave up thinking for 
themselves Mr. Tomlinson must: have thought desperately 
and continuou.sly, approaching people, things and ideas as 
he encountered them with an open mind, very much his 
own and no one else’s. It is a rare expressive genius that 
has given us the rest, a commentary on the late times, 
wluch the League of Nations ought to detail their expensive 
secretariat to translate into every language and broadcast 
throughout the globe. There is a remark of Mr. Tomlinson's 
friend, the lorry driver, that might well be blazoned round ■ 
the walls of the Genoa Conference Hall in letters of flame 1/ 
" Don't tell me war teaches you a lot. It only shows fools ^ 
what they didn't know but might 'ave guessed." 

Ashley Gibs<^^ \ 
• "'Waiting for Daylight." By H. M. Tomlinson. 7»,;W*:V 
net. (Cassell.) 
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NOVELS 

Jacket « in Three Colours 


the measure of youth, by EMMELINE MORRISON. This, tlie second novel by the- 

author of “ Good Grain'* (the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent John Long £5^0 Prize Competition ft)r the Best First 
Novel — ;£50 o being by far the biggest sutn ever ;i.\vanletl for a First Novel), will convint;e the reading public that the 
first book was not a mere flash in the pan, but that Mrs. Emmeline Morrison is a novelist who must be reckoned with. 
In the portrait of the Bohemian husband nothing is screened but nothing is exaggerated, while the emotions, delineated 
with so much force and yet with so much delicacy, are presented in a style light of touch, vivid, realistic and effective. 


SHADOW-SHOW,# by VfOl-A TiANKKS. In this striking novel wc see life as an immense shadow-show 

in which, as it were, men and women arc the s]iort of their own weaknesses. This story of an unhapx^y marriage which 
was not, however, without its compensations, is the reverse of conventional, but its realism is morally sound and it is full- 
of fresh fancies and suggestions. 


the owl and the MOON,^ by MARION OSMOND. A rubber plantation in the East 
provides the locale for this story, which is full of the e.sseiiliais of romance. The events take j)lacc in an atmosphere of 
clairvoyance, superstition, and duplicity. 'FIk' main plot is concerned with English settler.s, and forms a powerful yet 
temperate jiresentation of ])assion. 


MANY ALTARS,# by MAIT) I. NISRRT. This is an absorbing talc of Africa — of life as it is lived in 
remote places wliere primitive passions have ])l;iy. In it the author tells of a man’s marriage to a woman he had never, 
seen and of the complications that en.sue. 


THE HOUSE OF OGII.VY,* bv WINIEKED DUKE. In this very dramatic novel, family life** 

forms an integral part. The story itself is concernerd with an engagtunent between a man whose past life casts a 
shadow between liim and the lovalfle and sympathetic heroine whom he is to marry, and the end strikes a note of deep^ 
emotional feeling. 

THE AtAROONED LOVERS, by GODI'REY 1)EAN. a story of an island in the Pacific and* 

the idyll in tins Garden of Etbm of a man and a maid. Of course the seri)eTit appears, l)ul how he is defeated is part 
of the plot. The novel pictures the eternal coutli( t of sex in the unusual surroundings of a beautiful island. 

IVHEN THE ICE MELTS<| bv AMY J. baker. CiwendoUnc Reece is a beautiful girl of ther 

modern school wdth ideas of personal freedom, and noi afraid to put them into i>ractice. She decides to go round the 
world alone. Like all this aullior's novels, the story is written in a light and si)arkling vein, and with a brightness 
and cheerfulness w'hich arc an antidote to (lcpre.s,sion. 


A GREAT SURPRISE. b>' .NAI (lOriT), the author whose sales now exceed twenty-two million 

copies. '* A Great Surprise” is a thrilling roiname of the turf in the author’s best vein. ” No liner te.stimonial to 
the popularity of Nat (iould could be put forward than the fact that over twenty-one million copies of his l)ooks have 
been sold."- Post, iOth July, 1010. 


THE PASSING STORM, by VIOLET TWEED AT.E. IToin her previous novels it is apparent 

that Violet I'wecdale knows how to excel in providing that Idend of comedy, love and mystery which the public so 
much ai)preciates. In this, her latest story, she has created cluiracters and situations of surpas.sing interest. 


A CHILD OF THE FOREST, bv A. SAFKONI-MIDDLETON. This is a .story wdiich defies 

descrix^ion — one of unsurpassable grandeur and sinijilicity, set amidst the luxurious surroundings of the sun-bathed 
tropics where palms wdiisper acro.ss silver sands to .stai -reflecting lagoons, and brown and white men and women are 
swayed by the same primitive passions. 


COME DAY, GO DAY, by [OIIN L. CARTJvR. Mr. Louis J. McQiiilland, the well-known literary 

critic, reviewing the author’s previous novel,' ‘ ‘jhitting Mary Otf." slated : " It is one of the few humorous books which 
have been published during the last six years, and the fun is easy and unforced. Ihcre is a great opening for a man 
who can make the x>tiblic laugh as you arc doing with this book.” ” Come Day, Go Ihiy, ’ Mr. John L. Carter s new 
novel, is indisputably one abounding in real humour. 


HOUNDS, WOMEN AND WINE, liy .MINA HOI/r. 'I'here is a compclliug love interest in 

this arresting society and hunting novel, whicii !.*< einlx-llislicd, nioreovcr, with a strong vein of luinioiir, Mina Holt has 
first-hand knowledge of that of which she writes. She is a great horsewoinan and hunting enthusiast. 


’MID TROPIC ISLES, by J. IIALI ORD ROSS and SIDNEY BARNARD. This is a powerful novel 

which has for its setting the delectable surroundings of an uncharted isle of the Central Bacilic. It concerns a charming 
English girl and a manly young fellow'-countrynuin, who are cast on the isle as sole survivors of a .shipwreck. 

SOLD FOR A SONG, by NAT GOULD. The demand for the Latest Novels of Nat Gould (which are 
John Long's) is as brisk as ever, and his Sales now exceed Twenty -tAvo Million copies. [Ready July. 

GOOD GRAIN (3rd Impression. 8s. bd. net) By EMMELINE MORRISON. The Prize-Winning Novel in 
the recent John Long ;£5oo Comiietition for the Best First Novel. 

^Phis is one of the first five noi^els accepted Jor publication from among the select few which were closely in the running' 
with *'Good Grain;* by Emmeline Morrison, the PrizcAVinning Novel in the recent John Iwng £500 Prize Competition 
for the Best First Novel. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, LONDON 
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INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION.* 

When some years ago Mr. Penty suggested that the 
mediaeval guild system should be reconsidered as a practical 
social structure for modern men, the proposal had the 
misfortune to be cordially approved by a large number of 
reformers who had only the most shadowy notion of what 
he meant. Thus, the National Guilds lA'aguc was founded 
by a small group of people who should either have remained 
with the Fabians, who believe in bureaucracy, or joined 
the Communists, whose most coherent idea h a street riot. 
The mediaeval guild was almost drowned by the explanatory 
praise of people wdio really believed in something entirely 
different. Mr. Penty has now written a book which will 
go far in clearing their minds. Tt gets nearer the roots 
of the problems of labour and ca]Mtal than anytliing 
that has been written in recent years. It is far more 
than a proposal for more jugglery with administrative and 
legal machinery. It tells the reforming enthusiasts that 
society will not find salvation by the a]jpointinent of still 
more committees and snb-committees ; but that it is 
much more likely that they will gel what they need by 
seeking a change of art, and even a change of lieart. 

Perhaps the fundamental fact about the book is that it 
IS social reform considered by a craftsman ; for Mr. Penty 
is an architect by training. Hitlierto the large majority 
of reformers have started as politicians and administrators. 
Now the essential problems of society are the tpieslions of 
production, of art, of human thought, ^Ylu‘n?on Mr. I’enty 
can speak (as Mr. Chesterton writes in his brilliant little 
preface) as “ one of the two or three truly original minds 
of the modern world." The matters of industrial com- 
mittees ari<l adininistrativ'e inachiinrry are put in their 
proper proportion -which is very small -and we are asked 
to start with a human being, and not with a bureaucrat, in 
our mind. The seeming paradox that emerges from the 
book is that the man who deliberately cliooses spirit rather 
than matter as his goal, is the clear thinker, the realist 
who comes to practical conclusions ; whereas the bureau- 
crats and materialists are the people who finish u|) in 
misty proposals that merely obscure the evil rather than 
cure it. 

There are one or two small ])oints where Mr. F*enty is 
not convincing ; for example, it is not fair to .say that the 
Fabians considered the nationalisation of land and capital 
as an end in itself ; they intended it to be a way of more 
equally distributing wealth, without the inconvenience 
of a revolution and as the ordy way of givirdi ng again.st 
future seizure of that wealth again into individual hands. 
Even if the world takes Mr. i’enty's main advice -that is, 
controls machinery within limits and stops the subdivision 
of labour (as distinguished from five rational division of 
labour) — it will be still necessary to have social machinery 
which will make the reforms stablt? and lasting. Instead 
of the Fabian State Imreancracy, Mr. I’cnty and the 
mediae valists of course propose the Guild ; which is never- 
theless no more an end in its<dt tlian the Socialists’ 
nationalisation. And if Mr. I'enty wants to smash the 
Douglas New Age scheme he must do it in greater detail. 

But as a whole Mr. Penty has written one of the most 
profoundly true and important books of the <Iay. It is in 
clear and charming English ; and is full of sentences that 
grip by their depth and breadth of thought. That he has 
answered all the detailed difficulties of modern reconstruc- 
tion it would be absurd to declare ; he has also ignored 
such proposvjd solutions as the Guild-Company, which 
would probably carry u.s round many of the awkward 
corners in the period of transition. But he has certainly 
stated all the fundamental factors of the problem anil 
cleared away the trivialities and errors. It is far more 
than a book on Guilds — it i.s a deep theory of life, based on 
the facts instead of the conv^entions. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson's " Iimcntivcs in the New Indu.strial 
Order " has that dignified and judicial sanity which is 

• *' Post Industrialism.’’ By Arthur J. Penty. With a 
preface by G. K. (hesterton. Gs. (Allen & Unwin.) — 

** Incentives in the New Industrial Order." By J. A. Hobson. 
4s. 6d. net. (Leonard Parsons.) 


in all his work. It is not often realised how few economic 
wTiters there arc without class bias on whose disinterested 
impartiality the reader can rely with full confidence ; and 
Mr. Hobson is one of the few. After the strange paradox 
of Mr. Penty’s prophecy of the future in the terms of 
mediccval scholasticism, Mr. Hobson’s book is a most 
useful statement of the problems that will face us if we 
intend to start reform to-morrow morning. Being a man 
of balanced knovvdedge, this author assumes that the 
normal human desire for personal reward will remain 
a very powerful human incentive ; but there will bo small 
consolation for the abnormal profiteer in Mr. Hobson’s 
ideal State. Tliis book is a most useful summing up of 
the current theories of reform in terms of practical politics ; 
though he should not assume that Mr. G. D. H. Cole's 
mechanical and superficial views represent the real Guild 
ideas. Mr. Hobson's title to his first chapter, " Collapse 
of the Old Order," shows that he has no hope of saving the 
vvwld by compromise ; hut neither does he rely on the 
emotional hysteriji. of the middle and upper class anarchists 
of the C'ommiini.st parly. His analysis of the supreme 
])Osition of the financial entrepreneur in modern ind\istry 
is important ; for if true (as it is) it must tend to drive 
the useful luaTiufacturer and producer into defensive 
alliance with the commiiiiity as against the financial 
profiteer who is the common enemy. 

G.. J\*. Stiki i\(* TA’N'r.oK. 

THE FIVE-POINTED STAR.* 

Arc the titles of books supposed to fit the theme or 
merely to attract tlie eye of the casual selector of books 
at liVmiries ? I think it niust bo tlie mon* practical riMson 
for the stories so seldom justify the name. 

For instance, " The Clash." It is a brillianlly written 
book with a commonplace story of a love affair between a 
married w'oman and a soldier during the husband s absence 
at the war. As soon as the affair is at an end the vvonian' 
seeks a rccison for getting out of the promises she has made 
in the heat of pas.sion. Tlu^y are tired of each other and 
that is the whole matter. The same must be said of 
" Spilled Wine," a w^ell written, interesting book of a 
woman's Io\*c affairs which end, after she has acquired a 
good deal of experience, in a happy marriage. Where is 
the Spilled Wine ? Only. I am afraid, on the cover. 

Storm Jameson has. as her publisher thoughtfully says, 

" wTitten a series of episodes . . . which the lliinsicst 
thread is sufficient to connect with tin* main structure." 
And it is a pity she has not more sense of form, but the 
episodes are so vivid, so shari), that this imperfect book 
seems to me worth all the hodman talent with which the 
library shelves are filUsl. Storm Jameson says true things 
in a wonderful manner; she says ])a.ssi()nate things 
passionately, she is vivid and very much aliv'e, yet every 
now and then she forgets that she is writing a story and 
not a tract. 

" The Stronger Influence " is a particularly pleasant 
book to read. It is not original, it is comfortably padded, 
it is like a plump and kindly matron ; also it is w'ell told 
and rather interesting. But the drunkaril is not con- 
vincing, the girl, Esme. is a young person of average 
feelings, the other man is a good chap, but too common- 
place. F. E. Mills Young should study Beresford's ** Houi^ 
in Demetrius Road." She will reali.se then how to make 
that sort of drunkard real ; and, if she will consider the 
dialogue in " The Stronger Influence," she may notice how 
much of it might be cut out without its making any 
difference to either the story or the characterisation. 

" The Two Flames," by M. Maas, is a good historical 
story, the beginning of which is roughly done, but which 
improves later on. An artist finds it easiest to write of 

* " The Clash." By Storm Jameson. 7s. 6d. (Heineman|i.)..: : 
— " Spilled Wine." By G. ^t. John Loe. 79. 6d. (Duck-^ 
worth.) — The Stronger Influence." By F. E. Mills Young. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) — "The Two Flames," By 
M. Maas. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) — "Caged Birds." By 
S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) — "Sea Wrwk.- 
By Vere Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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artists and the hero of this book is an engraver. He has 
many adventures, for the time M. Maas has chosen to write 
of is the sixteenth century in Holland, with Si)ain exceed- 
ing troublesome and spies everywhere. 

Curious how difficult it is to begin a book. Most novels 
•sufter from this fault and must, because of it, miss many 
readers. One cannot struggle over four or five ill-arranged 
chapters, unless one is a hardened novel r(?ader. Y<d., as 
in The Two Flames,” it is often wortli while. This is true 
also of '* Sea Wrack,” a promising story by a new writer. 
Miss Hutchinson has much to learn. She writes in an 
•exaggerated style and 1 should be sorry to count the 
number of ” frightfuls ” with which she has littered her 
pages — '* that was exactly the frightful word that aroused 
all too frightful thoughts.” 1 am afraitl she thinks 
adjectives strengtlien, instead of w'cakening a scnteiuu* • 
** slamming out in its boastful, vulgar way as she told this 
hideous truth,” but it might help her when writing other 
stories if, taking a few pages, she wen* to cut out all the 
adjectives sprinkled over them and study the result. But 
she needs more than restraint, she wants to realise that 
in eonstnicting a story all the ]iarts must be equally true 
to life. riiat is the test by which a book will take its 
pluce among others. The marriage of larnia ff)r the sake 
of her father is a poor device used many a time, worn 
threadbare, and one that makes the critical reader lose 
faith in the story as having any relation to real life*. So 
with .Vndrew's stMitiineiital attiliuh' towards the second 
will. But the writer of “ Sea Wrack ’ can construct a. 
good sior\ , she has gift. It is at ])resent so luarrc'd bv 
ba.d writing and violence tliat it is nidikidv tlie underlving 
]>owt'r will receive the appreciation it should. To the 
faithful and sincere writ('r. however, tomes in time the 
biiruiilg praise of the few who know, i.e. of tier ]>eoj)Ie Mr. 
Robert Brittaidl writes of in the .Hnpiis/i l^rvinv as “ We.’* 

These live Ijooks make me think t)f th(‘ emt'rald -a 
gem and yet generally llawed but ” (.’aged Birds ’’ is, 
alas, no gem but only green glass. It has no starry 
• qualities but is of tlu* commonest earth, ” He clutched her 
to him ’ . . . ” with a tlelicious grunt of pleasure” . . . 
and so on, a vulgar hero who with a t:allousness that gives 
one a ” st unner ” deserts iht' chiltl whti savs “ I love 
SundaNs more'ii any day in the week. 1 tndy get post 
cards from you other days, but I get you all to myself on 
Suntlays.” In writing to his wife to tell her he is going 
desert her, he says casually that he hopes the t hiltl 
won't forget him ! .\re fathers like that ? Does Iht* 
woman that at the moment they think they love ]n\i an 
•eiitl to all tin? old tendernesses f Or is Mr. Mais writing 
'Of some unsjH*akable cad ? Bad writing, a despicable 
hero who is not a villain but the admired of his creator, 
•such is ” Caged Birds. ' Is it to be wondered at, tliat this 
•cannot be placed alongside Storm Jameson's " Clash ” or 
Yore Hutchinsou'.s ” Sea Wrack '' anti that my star therc- 
:fore is only five-pointed ? 

C. Daw’son Scorr, 

A COLLECTOR OF CELEBRITIES/ 

It is only fair to admit that Sir James Denham’s memoirs 
deal wdth the really memorable. Sovereigns and states- 
men, bishops and cardinals, poets and soldiers, courtiers 
-and sportsmen, actors and beauties, peers and tlons are 
all ” collected ” in his pages, which find room for celebrities 
■ot every sort, from Pope Leo XIII to Billington, the public 
hangman. The misfortune, alike for author and reader, 
is that few of these great personages talk in character or 
indeed have anything memorable to say. What is tlie 
good of bringing Browning and Swinburne, Gladstone and 
Disraeli on tl\e stage unless the dialogue put into their 
mouths is worthy of them ? Why introduce Henry 
Irving. Beerbohm Tree and Charles Wyndham only to tell 
US — what we all know — that the first had a thin voice, that 
the second murdered blank verse, and that the third had 
no love for poetry? “Why, save out of pious friendship, 

• Memoirs of the Memorable.” By Sir James Denham. 
tSSvnet. 
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(levoto a whole chapter to a chronicle of the sayings 
aiifl doings of such a tiresome person as the ninth Lord 
Byron ? And why, in Heaven's nciine, does Sir James 
bore us by quoting his own negligible yjoetry when he 
can’t even contrive to write decent i)rose ? I don’t 
mean to say that these memoirs are absolutely valueless. 
The snobbishness, the complacency, and the mid- Victorian 
religiosity that they exude arc, it is true, excessively ^ 
nauseous in the fourth year after the v\ar ; while the 
solemnity with which the author talcis l»imself, alike 
as poet, man of the world and social coiumcntator, would 
make even Polonius blush. But there *mc, 1 frankly admit, 
some good anecdotes of minor personages. There is the 
characteristic story of Tree j)roving tliat the foot is 
more eloquent tlian the hand by turning one of his most 
agonised passages into an invitation to Sir James to go 
behind the scenes to have a whisky and soda. There is 
the engaging tale of the Iri.sh kt‘epcr who, seeing Sir James 
clad in “ Ldndon dress,’’ including while spats, pushed 
him behind the laurels witli the whisper, " 1 would not for 
the life of me the ladies saw yer ; for ver ve got the laste 
taste of yer drawers showin' benathe ycr trousers.” And 
there is the grimly humorous yarn about the kindly 
passenger who acted as ministering angel to the writer of 
these memoirs wdieii he fell seasick on the crossing to 
Ireland. ” Have you anything in your bag that would 
relieve the pain ? ” asked Sir James. ” 1 have one thing, " 
said the M. A., ” but not handy. A drop and you feel no 
more.” ” Oh ! 1 should like it, ’’ besought Sir James. 

” Not so sure you would,” muttered the M. A. as he turned 
away. He was, it subsequently transpired. Billington, 
en route for Dublin for the execution of some Fenians ! 
But while Sir James, for all liis pompon sness and pose of 
laudator iemporis acti, knows liow to tell a good story and 
has indeed a good many to tell about minor lights, he is in 
his real element when he talks of great constellations, of 
the baronet who ” was the possessor of two baronetcies of 
different names — a unique distinction ” ; of the Duke of 
Somerset, who has to put up with the second title of Baron 
Seymour, whereas their Graces of I.eecls, Portland and 
Devonshire can ciill their eldest sons Marquesses ; and of 
the children of Lord and Lady Walter Scott, who are 
descended on their father’s side from King Charles 1 and 
on their mother’s from Oliver Cromwell. It Nvill be 
gathered from what 1 have said that I regard many of Sir 
James's reminiscences as rather wearisorne. I'hose. how- 
ever, who are prepared to balance his admirable matter 
against his old-fogey like manner will find plent\ of amuse- 
ment in his study of Engli.sh society in late Victorian times. 

LiiWis Blttanv. 

INFINITE VARIETY/ 

Few readers could there be with soul so dead as not to 
receive any thrill from these two books or to hear a call 
of awakening to nature's infinite variety. Mr. Collett’s 
crowded pages more obviously display the infinite variety 
of tree and flower and beast and bird and seasonal moods 
of land and sea, but Mr. Hdgar Chance tells the story of 
four successive years’ patic^d hunt for the c uckoo’s secret 
so that it is as exciting as a skilful detective story, and nnicli 
more significant in every sense of that abused word. ” The 
Cuckoo's Secret ” is an account of the discoveries made by 
Mr. Edgar Chance, a keen naturalist, and some friends, 
as to the habits of cuckoos in the nesting si-nson from the 
end of Ai)r;l until early in July, v.hen this ” wandering 
voice ” de.serts us for Africa. It is additionally interesting 
for the fact that the di.scoveries he writes aViont were 
recorded on the kincinatograph film, so that no flights of 
mythological fancy in the future will deprive us of the 
certainty as to liovv the cuckoo does lay her eggs. The 
true story offers food enough for wonder. How the female 
arrives and is greeted evithiisiastically by male cuckoos ; 
how she returns year after year to some particular area of 

• ” The Cuckoo’s Secret.” By Edgar Chance. 7s. 6d. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) — *’ The Changing Year.” By Anthony 
Collett. 158, (Houdet eS: Stoughton.) 


thinly wooded country-side, and victimises the local tree- 
pipits, meadow-pipits, larks or chaffinches (but as loqg as- 
possible favours witli her attention the nests of one type of 
bird only) ; how her victims apparently accord her an 
excited welcome ; how, sitting on a branch day by day 
she watches the progress of the little bird families under 
her point of vantage and calculates four days in advance- 
which shall be the next nest to lay her egg in after she has 
laid the egg already forming ; how she lays almost 
continuously throughout the season every other day, laying 
about twenty eggs in all ; the role played by the male 
cuckoos, and by the other inhabitants of that jnece of 
country-side- -all this Mr. Chance is able to tell us with a. 
bu.sine.sslike directness occasionally tinged with uncontrolled 
enthusiasm. And if you want to advance some old 
superstition about the cuckoo carrying her egg in her billi 
to the nest, or that she changes into a hawk, Mr. Chance* 
will refer you to the film bearing the title of his book. 

I wondered if Mr. Collett had lieen referred to the film,. 
When 1 saw one of his chapters headed ” Wizard Cuckoos,” 
knowing all about the cuckoo’s .secret, I dived into this big; 
and finely produced volume to sec if 1 could catch him 
out. But he knows all about it — the cuckoo’s secret is 
for ever dissipatenl ! 

A town dweller must feel grateful to Mr. Collett for having 
amassed such a wealth of observations of the changing 
English year in nature. He seems to have noted every- 
tliing there is to be noted about the English country-side,, 
but I like him best when he condescends to meander a 
little. Then we have hints of the delightful intimacies 
of Gilbert Wliite’s ” Selborne.” Constantly one is delighted 
by the unexpectcdne.ss of the sceiies and objects brciught 
into contrast or comparison. Ihit so rich is the author’s, 
store of niernory, and so exquisite are many of tho sights 
and sounds he would tell us about, that one feels also a 
disapi>oiiitment. Why could he not have omitted many 
matter-of-fact things, such as the effect on the luMlth of 
visitors respectively of the north and the south Cornish 
coasts ? And his phrasing is loo heavy ; he describes sucli. 

lieautiful things that — quite unrea.sonably, of course- the 

reader wishes that Mr. C ollett’s prose might have become 
more fairylike, lighter of wing, lyrical, instead of nfetrical, 
as it does too often. This is perhaps why his description 
of the predatory stoat, ” llie red body rippling along the 
strand,” is much more satisfying than what he says, with 
much knowledge, of ” nightingales in song-time.” Never- 
theless the reader possessing this book owes some gratitude 
to the compiler of it. and a reading of such chajiters as 
” The Fringe of the Uoad,” ” Thames Reeds and Lilies,” 

” Timeless Night, ” ” Railway Birds and Flowers,” ” Signals 
of Autumn. ” ” Sjiring Nooks in Winter,” augments that 
gratitude to the point of preserving on one’s best shelves 
a front stall for ” The Changing Year.” We cannot have 
another >V. H Hudson, and we mu.st be thankful to have 
Mr. Collett when we still have Mr. Hudson Avith us. 

R. L. Megroz. 


SIX BOOKS OF VERSE.* 

The first of tliese books leaves the reader asking the 
question, ” W'hal exactly is it about ? ” There is some 
prose, and this seems to me of better quality than the 
poetry between which it is sandwiched. The following 
sentence illustrates the work: 

•* Drawing to her ; the mother of little ones to whose nursery . ' 
day.s she brought sunshine, who.se young health and happinei^ . 
she made safe; holy sisters who laboured patiently among 
stumbling women ; and some who had themselves strayed fOT y t 
lack of guidance, weaklings in the face of the world*8 cruelty.” v; ■ • 

This is a new sort of English structure, aftid I fear I . I 

♦ *VOut of My Keeping.” By Brimley johnsem* iii 
(Alleit & Dnwin.)-—” Danse Macabre.” By M. S. ColUs* 3f. 

(Selwyn & Blount.) — ” New Altars.” By Ethel T^hat 
fauer. (Berlin : William Kupe.)— ” Tollkcmf qnS ^ i 

By F. W, Stokoe. 38. 6d. (Heffer.)--.” Tlic CoWeto^ 

By L. A. Hurst Shorter. 38. (BryCc.)--^” W 

Heaven.” By Hibbart Gilson, ys. 6d. 
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too old-fashioned altogether to relisli it. The book is 
sincere ; that is its chief merit, and a great one. 

The title of " Danse Macabre is a good example of 
Mr. Collis's work. He is a poet of the romantic school 
with a trace of Tennyson in his melodious utterances and 
love of fine phrases : like his master lie is haunted l>y ii. 
too great love of adjectives : 

“ Hehind thc edge of yonder ebon tope 

Watch, for a pallid radiancy illumes 
The eastern tamarind. 

And touches with effulgence the black cope.” 

His subject matter is of the same sort as his technique : 
he repeats the familiar names of Conn aiul Connla, Deirdre 
and ('oncobar. He displays a " wealth of wormy circum- 
stance ■’ that is perhaps a little too insistent ; we all die, 
but Mr. Collis’s readers are all alive. In the “ (’onfession.” 
a tale of a young medi.eval y>riesl amorously haunted by 
a too free-hearted lady gbost, the attention is well held. 
There is one beautiful stanza in the last poem of tin* book, 
beginning ; 

” Can I forget the rich auluiunal morn.” 

He i.s a true romantic of the nineteenth century, ever 
hearing in Wagnerian trance : 

” St'.irci* tilt* tempest, retreating sullen. 

Mutter far-oft thunderous sounds aiul fainlet 
Crow, until lliere eometh across tlu* iiuuintains 

Singing triumphal ' 

Ethel Schetfaucr has had her book yjublislied in Herlin 

very nicely published, too. in vellow covers with bright 

blue Hy-leav(’s inside. Tlu* printing is large and pleasantly 
(or perhajjs to some unpleasantly) reminiscent of the 
(hirman grammar typt* of our scholastii youth. 

'rile autiior has a ])rofoundly serious view of life. She 
combines a. conventionallN’ patriotic outlook on hjiglaiurs 
war with an admiration for Sir Roger Casement, whom 
she terms : 

One righting giants witli a swonl of air.” 


It is sometimes a little hard to follow this poet. As I 
understand her, she is original enough to lie able to praise, 
even with passion, the pacifist Olqectors : 

" Faithful in hope, the valiant band of brothers.” 

And yet in the same book proclaims : 

” Wetter a brave man getting death for dole 
'Phan a faint laggard lying in his bed : 

For all men’s lift* ends at the same grey goal, 

A .stone at foot and head.” 

'Phis is admirable, even though it betrays a pleasant and 
womanly disregard of logit*. 

F. V'. Stokoe’s book is a Hrowningest]U(‘ work. 

” .\nd under T find 'Pollkopf ? So meanwliile 
We read that quiet enigmatic smile, ’ 

a good e.xample of its style. It is a rather abstruse, 
thoughtful piece of philosophy. 'Pollkopf s chief fault, 
tluit : 

” lie alarmed his friends 
W'ith .speeches tpiaini and uncouth antics ” 

st-ems also to be the besetting sin of his author. The best 
of the book is the collection of lyrics at the eiitl : many of 
these are charming. 

” Phe (rolden (htteway ” is a long ])oem. It is quite an 
interesting story, but would have been as well, I think, 
in ])n)se. Phi* author has a happy gift of phrasing : 

” Wars divine crusade 

\\“ hereby sweet women all are widows made.” 

though what divinity is there in widowing women ? The 
pO(‘t s chief star appears to be Keats : be tells his tale 
and moralises pleasantly upon it in somewhat the .same 
way . 

The best ()f lluvst? si.v books is Mr. (rilson's ” In and Out 
of Heaven.” Phe title dovseribes the j)osition of its reader ; 
for the most part he is left standing outside the golden 
gatt's, \'et as tlie vast majority of verse writers never give 
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their followers even a glimpse of Zion, this is a siifticiently 
satisfactory position. His poems Mr. Gilson de.scril>es as 
“ intcrclepeiulent versicles,” While not being quite sure 
what he means, I would adopt towards them a less modest 
attitude than their author’s— some of them are excellent 
lyrics. An often fresh and beautiful mode of exj>ression 
characterises them : 

“ The softly breathing breatli. 

Proud Zephyrus, or Dciitli 

Will march triumphant o’er tlie crest 

Of yonder hillock to the wcsi," 

such a song as Purcell or Camj)ion would have i)ut to 
music : 

" Her love-born visions are to music set.” 

His philosophy is equally simple and sound : 

” My pleasure of a night 
Depends upon tlie liglit 
That shines within myself,” 

and the poem commencing : 

” So did 1 sing on that fair morn ” 
is full of felicity even if a little reminiscent of the Words- 
worthian lesson that ‘ one moment in a vernal wood ” is 
said to teach. 

.\nTHUR Bkyant. 

FUEL CONTROL/ 

Under the guise of the confessions and complaints of 
an ovcrworketl public man, the advice tendered him by a 
nerve expert, and the confidences of a woman struggling 
towards the light. Mr. H. G. Wells has given us a summary 
of his present attitude towards the problems of life. “ The 
Secret Places of the Heart ” is written with all the explosive 
and volcanic energy, with all the earnestness and honesty, 
with all the prophetic zeal that wc associate with his name. 
If a great book, as Dr. Frank Crane maintains, is ” one that 
rouses the reader’s invention,” then this is a great book. 
It is persistently stimulating. 

Through the mouth of Sir Richmond Hardy, the over- 
wrought Fuel Controller, as well as of ” V. V.”, his American 
inamorata, Mr. Wells once more abjures the Socialism thiit 
is only ” a formula for class jealousy ” ; the working class 
in his view does not possess ” any profounder political 
wisdom or more generous public impulses than any other 
class.” He will admit only the Socialism that aspires to 
” control natural resources in the common interest.” But 
with this increased control of the raw materials of life 
Mr. Wells w'ould combine, illogically as-many may think, 
a relaxation of control over ” })crsonal behaviour,” over 
life itself. Sir Richmond fights desperately hard against 
the waste of fuel, but by the licence of his personal 
behaviour is allowed to lay waste the lives of three women 
devoted to him. It may be urged with some truth that 
he is not to be taken as a representative man. His creator 
certainly depicts him as a ” coarse, ill-bred man,” whose 
admirable public life is streak*id jirivately with ” dis- 
reputable intrigue.” .\s with ” V. V.” herself, his character 
is not up to the level of his intellect. On the other hand 
these defects are rather excused than condemned. They 
arise, the Harley Street expert explains, from the fact 
that man retains in ” the secret places of the heart ” 
vestiges of the primordial animal from which he is derived, 
•' the pelty, egg-laying, bristle- covered beast that crawled 
and hid among the branches of vanished and forgotten 
Mesozoic trees.” Owing to this inheritance, man in 
general, and Sir Riclimond in particular, is the jirey of 
” irresistible impulses.” And while science is called in to 
exonerate the sinner in theory, in practice and in the actual 
march of events the ” coarse, ill-bred, disreputable ” Sir 
Richmond becomes irresistibly fascinating to the American 
girl. 

Not a little; of his fascniUtion is due to the admirable way 
in which he recreates ancient history and clothes vestiges 
of civilisation with flesh and blood in the course of a motor 

* ” The Secret Places of the Heart.” By li. G. Wells. 
7s, 6d. (Cassell 


tour with “ V.V.” through Avebury, Bath and other places, 
flear to the archaeological soul of Mr, H. G. Wells. In 
fact in his enthusiasm for Avebury he nearly forgets the 
])urpose of his book, but it is recalled by the sage remark 
of the Fuel Controller that the old inhabitants of that 
wonderful village were probably driven to leave it by 
their wasteful use of the surrounding woods as fuel. 

It is this broad outlook on history that evokes once 
again that old dictim of the author’s which so much com- 
mended itself to the laic Mgr. It. H. Benson, that the 
individual ' matters scarcely at all ” ; it is his work that 
matters. The individual is ” unimportant.” Perhaps 
some minds may find it difficult to reconcile this with the 
other dictum that divinity apiiears intermittently in all 
sorts of people, even in the vexatious Fuel Committee men. 
Recipients of divinity cannot be unimporlant. It is also 
a little puzzling to find this philosophical Fm;l Controller 
.set himself up, with the ajiparent approval of his creator, 
as ” a guardian of the helpless minors td the world,” when 
we remember that he is siilYering, in the words of the Harley 
Street expert, from ” an access of sex,” that he makes a 
selfish use of women to renew liis energy and vigour of 
action. But it seems as if this must be charged not to his 
account, but to the bad education of women — of Lady 
Richmond. She did not provide ” the proper atmosphere.” 
” We have to educate w'onicn far more seriously as si>iirces 
of energy — as guardians and heljiers of men.” 

\\\ .\. 1 ox 

Hovel notes. 

THEODORE SAVAGE, iiy Cicely HaiiulUm. «n.L 

(Leonard Par.sons.) 

.Miss Cicely Hamilton has written a. book wfiit li stands 
out from the mass of literature as a canary would distinguish 
itself in a fiock of sparrows, 'lo say that it is original 
would strike an utterly false note ; for it deals with tlu; 
oldest subject in man’s world tlie elementary things of 
the human mind. The term originality has too often that 
unhappy suggestion of a striving after effect, as a t iibist 
painter ap]x;als to tlie sensationalism of a society with 
degenerate nerves ; but this book lia.s the unaltecteil 
simplicity which is Iht' mark of almost all fine literature. 
Miss Hamilton has built her plot on such a gigantic scale 
that it might easily have dragged her into the realm of 
phantoms. The world of her romance is an eartli swept 
bare of civilisation by the scourge of a war waged l)y gas 
and air bombs. Mankind becomes the helpless sport of 
the latest idea in military strategy — ” the displacement of 
population.” Driven in iianic-stricken herds, seeking 
safety from gas and fire, hoping to find food where it has 
ceased to be produced, the human race goes back to its 
elements, its bare skeleton of conscious life. Handled 
without skill, the idea would have l>ecoTne a mere piece of 
sensational proj>aganda against war ; but Miss Hamilton 
lias spun so finely with the intimate fibres of human emotion 
and thought that the whole effect is startlingly real. There 
are passages of brilliant and subtle psychological analysis — ■ 
for example, the mind of a factory girl, left helpless in a 
world without machinery and cinemas. Greatest idea of 
all is the tribe that has banished the ” devilry of know- 
ledge” from its life --for had not science brought its 
civilisation to destruction ! The whole conception of this 
wrecked world is a really great creation of the imagination ; 
and it is worked out with a mastery of history and the 
human mind that is startling. One grows cautious Qi 
superlatives in this uncertain world, but the soberest 
judgment must declare that Miss Hamilton has written a 
book which combines literary skill, intellect and emoti^^ 
beauty in a manner that is very rare indeed. 

DOUBLE-CROSSED. By \V. Douglas Newton. 78. 6d. net. 

(Appleton). ‘y 

A thrilling, sensational yarn that carries you breathle^y 
along from start to finish. There is a husriing 
about the story which is well suited to the plot, and 
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it with virility. . The plot concerns a beautiful young girl, 
a millionairess, whom an Englishman nanpted Clement 
Seadon tries to rescue from the clutches of a gang of villains. 
The gang have concocted an elaborate plot to gi?t the 
girl out to Canada to help a worthless fellow with whom 
she has once been in love : they play on her sonsc^ of 
chivalry and generosity with such good purp()se that t heir 
plot , almost succee^ls. Almost. But ^ there is Clement 
Seadon to reckon with ; and the fight he has to save the 
girl from her own impulses, and the wiles of the gang, 
make as exciting a story as even the most exacting of 
sensation-loving readers could desire. 

SHADOW'SHOW« By Viola iJankes. 7s. net. (John T.»>ng.) 

Admittedly the first hook of an apparently very vfmng 
author, “ Shadow-Show ” has run into a jdaoe in Mr. 
John Long’s latest Brize Novel Comyietition, and when 
Miss Bankes h;is grown out of a few faults that are mostly 
those of youth, she can look confidently to writing “ best- 
sellers ” with case. Our post-war novelists would not be 
themselves if they were not precocious, so it is no matter 
for surprise to find a writer still in her teens (if rumour 
is to be lielieved) discoursing airily of " vamps ” ami 
dope-fiends, engaging young middle-aged fathers and their 
.schoolgirl daughters in the frankest ;i.nd frcccst diseiission 
of each other’s respective love-afiairs. and making all 
such of lier characters as are intended to be intelligent 
prodigal in the use of naughty little* epigrams that may 
occasionally bring the “ unco’ gui<l ” reader up witli 
something of a. start. Miss Bankes has the root of the 
matter in her. I‘‘or all its “ vamjis,” ilojie' fiends, and 
unpleasant young men, there is not a trace of real nastiness 
in the book, rather an odd and attractive freshness, wliilc 
after an ojiening trifle jejune it is remarkable how the 
writing settles down to an easy and tLSsiired flow of narrative 
comedy, with only (.Mxasioiial excrescences or absurdities to 
betray the prentice hand. Miss Bankes’s only real failure 
is in ‘the attempt to make her “ Dago " villain interesting, 
and it is surprising that l*a Wilinol never administered 
summary corporal chastisement to such a horrible bounder. 

THE RHODESIAN LILY. Jiy J. WVeilon Hireh os. 

(Heath Kobinson A: Birch.) 

There are authors who can spin yarns of exciting adven- 
ture in w’ild lamls tliey have never seen. Possibly Mr. 
Weedon Birch eonld do this if he tried, but lie is not under 
any necessity to make the attempt. He liveii for many 
years in Rhode.sia ; knows the place and its people, and lias 
iiimself experienced a good deal of the romance that he 
puts into his books. He proved in 'l*he Lure of tlie 
Honey Bird ” that he knew how to write a good .stor\’, 
and he proves it again triumphantly in '* I'he Rhodesian 
'Lily.” His heroine is a charmingly simple and ” untutored 
girl, placed in uniisnal surroundings, and brought face to 
face with difficulties and jx^rils that arc nnknown in more 
orderly, more civilised communities. It is a stirring, 
vigorous story in wliich the Rhodesian Mounted Police 
play a not inconspicuous part, introducing a number of 
remarkable people, and rich in moving incidents and 
dramatic situations. A breezy, unpretentious yarn, full of 
suspense and surprises, and anyone who wants a rattling 
tale of love and adventurous doings Avill find it here, 

SKAG : SON OF POWER. By Will Levington Comfort and 

Zamin Ki Dost. 7 s. fid. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

A lover of wild animals, a woman of great personal 
courage, and a faithful Great Dane are the foremost 
peAbnalities in the story, which has as its central setting 
the Great Grass Jungle of India. The peculiar genius of 
the American- bred Sanford Han tee, nicknamed ” Skag,” 
recalls a familiar figure from Kipling. Like the Indian 
boy who ran \vith the wolves and played with elephants, 
he possesses a mystic power over the creatures of the 
jungle. His intense interest in them dates from the 
occasion of a visit to tho^ Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, 
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A. M. PHILPOT 

OFFER 

£250 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 

FOR A 

BOOK OF SELF -REVELATION 

It cun lake the form of a Diary, :i Imu nal or the usual Novel ; can 
he long or short just as ft happens; ami it is taken for grante<l 
lirti the. writer, well known or otherwise, will riimaln aiionyinoiis, 
r-oiiiiniinic^iiing with the publishers through u third person. 

This offer Is not made with a view to Inviting sensational or morbid 
details. It Is inspired by the desire for tlio fearless expntssion of 
Truth to I .Iftj, which should i>roduce not only an interesting story 
of happenings, but a faithful revelation of the crffecit, gmid and bad, 
upon the development of the character siibiectcd to tliLMii. 
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IRISH AND OTHER 
MEMORIES 

By the niTKE DK STACPOOLK. 

Witli nine Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 15s. net 

A fascinating book of Meiiiolrs that will stand out among other 
volumes ot r(Mniniscenccs because of the variety of interests and 
Ktilijects it tnur.h-^s on. The Duke de Siacpnole Is a shrewd and 
kindly costiiopohtan who has lived in many countries, and for fifty 
vearK has known intimately miny of tlw personal It lt*s of Kiirope. 
Die book is full of Information and good mings, and iveM-known 
names crop up on every page. 

THE HOME-UFE OF ~ 
SWINBURNE 

By CLARA WATTS-DUNTl )N. 

With eleven unique lllustralions. Demy .Svo, 15 s, net 
'* A worthy and interesting record of a noblt* friciidsh'p."- -.SmiiVay 
Timm. “These detail.'^ arc priceless." — Htittnh lIVrAfv. “Mrs. 
Watts-Diinton has given the public exactly what it 
*' of .all the hooks wrlttt'ii about Swinburne this should turn out the 
best " -rhiiH/» v Lift 

VOL. V OF LES FLLIJFS DE FUANCE. 

THE FOSTER MOTHER 

By EKMCvST PEROCHON. 

Stiffened French yellow hack. 6». not 

IntnKliiction by Richard le (.lallienne. (From the 
French of Nkne, Prix C'.oncourt 1020). 

“ A tragedy so poignant .'ind sn free from all sentimental dilution is 
a truly line achievement."-* l imes I. itcf ary Snf*plemc*tt. “ Kciiiiiiiscent 
of Thomas Hardy. It is fresh, vigorous, austere and pure In it.s 
artistry.”— yiai/i' F.t/nts.s. “The story is worthy of comparison with 
big themes.' —Matu hester Giiaulian. “ notable achleveiiienl. ' — 
Yorkshire ( Observer. 

TdBAL Tor HOLIDAY R^biNQ, 

THE HOLIDAYS 

A Book of little stories from the French of 
Henri Duvernois 

“ Neat, w’ltly studlea of the humours of French middle-class life.”— 
The Scotsman. " Highly amiiilng." — The Era. *• Essentially Frenrh, 
liifiiNed with a spirit of gaiety, surprise and tendernes.s . . . Each a 
gem of real literary value."'- O'rnf/rTeoHtTii. “ At once a pleasure and 
a revelation." — I.iverf*ooI Courier. “ M. Duvernois reaches an 
excellence which should long ago have given him more th.'in a 
national reputation." — The Observer. 
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Cover Design by 
£. Blampied. 

For Cyrus T. Hrady s successful romance, “ When the Sun 

Stood Still ” (Jorrolds), reviewed in last month's Bookman. 

where the tigers and monkeys so tascinated him that lie 
subsequently ran a\va>- from home and joined a travidling 
circus where he was first a helper and then a trainer in the 
menagerie. After some years the lure of India seizes \\\ k>u 
his imagination. Answering the call, he there finds him- 
self involved in a series of interesting and often perilous 
experiences in the heart of the jungle with many of its 
wild creatures, 'riiese adventures with tigers, elephants 
and monkeys .soon become part of the daily life of Skag 
and his companions. Others arise as the result of an 
impulsively undertaken search for a beautiful girl, .said to 
have been kidnapped, and lead him indireidly into a 
romance of his own. .\bout this time a tragic occurrence 
secures to Skag the devotion of the great dog, Nels. It is 
a pity that what is in most respects a well constructed 
novel of adventure and love, and might otherwise have 
been very enjoyable reading, should be spoilt through 
the use of such intricate bizarre phrasing as is here 
employed, 'riie modern fad for involved ob.scurity of 
language is particularly regiettable in tlie present case. 

THE ATHEIST, l^y J. A. T. Lloyd. 7s. od. fStanley Paul.) 

Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd is the author of three other books, 
all of which have received praise from experienced critics. 
Nevertheless, this present critic is disappointed in The 
Atheist." The plot is undoubtedly’ a clever one ; it 
concerns the son of a Christian woman and a Jew, and 
the son’s passion for an Irish girl. I3y an obliging coin- 
cidence the Jew becomes wealthy at about the same time 
as the girl's money is lost by the failure of a bank, and the 
rest of the story concerns t'le girl's adventures and the 
Jew's pursuit. I am not sure that it was necessary to make 
the atheist a Jew. even for the reason given — the man's 
mixed parentage— but novelists are apt to regard Judaism 
as a convenient cloak for their more sinister characters. 
The book is not without moments of c.onsiderable strength, 
but these arc like the raisins in a boardingdiouse pudding. 
There a:e pages of reflection and dis.secti( 3 n which are in 
some cases merely repetition. Nora — presumably to show 
lier imaginative temperament — has a singularly annoying 
hal)it of imagining herself half a dozen persons at once, 
chiefly at moments when one feels she really would have 
no time for such a Hibernian " divarsliin.” tf Mr. Lloyd had 
put his manuscript asid%for a month or two longer, and 
read it again on a bright spring morning in the open air, 
probably he would have cut out a good deal of unnecessary 
matter and filled up the gaps with some of the really good 
work of wliich he is capable. Somehow, from the first 
page to the bust, one is conscious of a sense of dissatisfaction. 


which one attributes to the fact that ngt one of the char- 
acters described seems to behave really naturally for any 
length of time. Of course, no two people are alike, yet 
(paradoxically) there is a fundamental sameness in human 
nature. One wishes some of the people in “ The Atheist " 
were more human. Nevertheless, it is a book that cannot 
be thrown aside as of no importance, for it contains a big 
idea. It might liave been a big book if Mr. Lloyd had 
developed it more carefully. 

THfiRiSE OF THE REVOLUTION. By Lieut.-Colonel 

Andrew Haggard, D.S.O. 7 s. (kI. (White.) 

There will always be vast numbers of people who will 
devour eagerly a tale of the great days of the French 
Rcv'olution, and here is one that will make an easy appeal. 
Colonel Haggard writes of thesi» tremendous hours with 
a soldierly simplicity, and has selected for his heroine 
that Therese who has been compared to the saintly Nurse 
Cavell. For she risked her life in hiding and .saving those 
who had been marked down for the guillotine by Robe.s- 
luerre. Her character, wayward, winning and seductive, 
is cleverly sketched from the lieginning, when slie makes 
dramatic entry, bounding to the foot of the guillotine, 
and with a dagger slashing through the cords that liound 
the wri.sts of the unfortunates. One of the best epi.sodes 
in this crowded story is that of Charlotte Corday and 
her murder of Marat. Wc see vividly, in imagination, tlie 
lovely young girl, gazing strangely at her victim. Marat 
is " a dirty, yellowish man, seated in a hip bath, across 
which was a boartl on wliich he was writing, in a room 
of bliie-and- white damask. “ A sound and exciting yarn. 

SUCCESS. By Samuel Hopkins .\dams. ((\>ii.stable.) 

Mr. Atlams has succeeded. When we laiil down his 
long, long story (five hundred arid h fty- three chrsely-packed 
pages) we found it had not been loo long. Although the 
story is typically American, although there are times 
when it becomes heavily involved in politic.s — Aincirican 
politics ! The characters are all so human, the studies of 
hero and heroine are etched in with a pen that is at once 
careful and unerring. The lies! part of the book is j)er- 
haps the section headed “ Knchantment," when wonderful 
lo Welland comes into the quiet life of Frrol Baniieker, 
a young station agent at an obscure siding. 7'heir love 
story holds the interest all the way through, and the 
writer Hits easily from practical matters romance and 
Ros.setti. Banneker comes to New ^’ork tr> take up news- 
paper work, meanwhile lo is married to the wrong man, 
and many are the incidents and twists of the road till they 
find each other in peace. Mr. Adams works on a large 
canvas, his style i.s leisured : an air of spaciousness and 
serenity broods over his chapters. Tliis is a notable novel, 
with the compelling quality of charm. 

THE SNOWSHOE TRAIL. By Kdison Marshall. 7 s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Among the many stories of the mysterious and lonely 
North- W'^est this one takes a very high place. For though 
it has some of the familiar characters -the wood.sman of 
fine feelings and rough exterior, the city man who is a 
rogue, the city girl who takes to the life of the wilds and 
whose honour is safe through all trials with the rough 
woodsman - it is told with a skill and a sense of drama 
M'hich make it, after all, original. Bill the woodsmWi 
hunter, miner, adventurer, has re.sources which never 
fail ; even when he is blinded temporarily by mischance 
he carries through a fight again.st three scoundrels which 
would have finished any ordinary man. And the gradual 
development of Virginia's love for him is excellently 
W'e are sure, of course, in all these stories, that virtue 
will be triumphant and that the villain will get ‘what he 
deserves ; but Mr. Marshall does not unduly stress this 
inevitable ending. His descriptions of the scenery and 
the storms which surround the adventurers are very : 
and the whole book grips the reader's attention from the 
beginning to the last page. 
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THE AMAZING SCHOOLMASTER. By R. W. Campbell. 

6s. (Cecil Palmer.) 

The creator of Spud Tamson has now engendered a new 
type, the militant schoolmaster. Mr. A. S. Neill s dis- 
missed dominie is somewhat akin, but he was born to 
fail, where Mr. Campbell’s hero is born to succeed. One 
figures Mr. Neill’s dominie as in a chronic state of dis- 
missal, doubtless through his rooted habit of injecting 
more voluble anarchism than any educational body could 
absorb at once ; but Jock Kivers, Avith his M.A., D.S.O. 
and numerous other additions, is the kind of person who 
gets things done. For the majority of readers tlie Ixiok 
is a capital humorous story, with amusing sketches of 
municipal and official Bumbles ; but to those interested 
in education it is something more — it is a useful object 
lesson. The low estate of education is due largely to the 
timorous attitude of the teachers. If they were a little 
more pugnacious, like the hero of this story, both they and 
the schools Avoiild be the gainers. 


WILD JUSTICE: STORIES OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 

By IJoyd Osbourne. 7.S. (>d. (I leineniann.) 

It is not fair of \lr. Lloyd Osbourne. Here are we. 
packed nion* or less securely in senne of the biggest t iti(‘s 
of the Avorld, taking shelter from rain, wearing clothes that 
aHlict ns in hot weather aiul are not particularly lonifort- 
able in i old wi'ather. catching trains and colds and running 
olhees and jiaying -or trying to ])a\ — income- tax ; and 
he i:onsiders this a suitable moment to call our attention 
to those Soutli Sea isles where nature supplies vvery lued 
and laughter aiul (lowers and blue skies art* the ])riiui])al 
things that matter. Still, to do him justice, he describes 
several “ ahairs " which go to show that envy and murdt'r, 
revenge and foul play have their st'tting in llu‘se lovelv 
.scenes, and that human nature, uiuliecketl In- law. tan 
lx? very ugly indeed. 'I'o this new edition of his volume 
of .stories somt* excellent adtlitioiis have been nnule. 
.r\?rhaps the Ix'st of them are tlio.se whicli deal witii the 
white men who, for various reasons, art* castaways on the 
shores of coral- girt and strangcly-po])uljited islaiuls - 
castaw'avs who have by no means lost their nerve, and 
who ” carry on ” llieir new life with the utmost t'hei‘k 
until discovery comes by a visiting shiji whose niessagt' 
betrays them. Upon this foundation Mr. Osbourne has 
built some exeiting yarns, and no reader Avill complain 
that he has not given good measure. Me has the art of 
dramatist and novelist combined, and his methods are 
c.xactly right. 'Take as an example the incideni of 
" Old Dibs.” the mysterious .stranger wlio landeil with 

five? large trunks and the clothes he stood in.” .Money, 
in hard cash, was in those trunks, and the two men w lioni 
he confided in rigged up a hiding-place in a giant tree m 
the middle of the island, where, in the event of a suspicious- 
looking vessel making a call, he coukl retire, for a long 
time nothing happened : then came an iiuj Hiring ship, and 
up the tree w'enl the visitor, by the strenuous eflorts of his 
friends. And the ship’s company hunted in vain for the 
absconding banker and comjiany promoter on who.se Iicad 
a big pric.c AA'as set. His end, after such a fine run for liis 
money, was a sad one, but he retained his aciitcne.ss to 
the last, and took care that liis money did not fall into 
other hands. The story is one that liolds the reader to 
the finish, and it is a good example of the author's style 
and genius for an exciting plot. Humour and tragedy, 
inseparable as ever, go to the making of this fascinating 
book. 

MESSER MARCO POLO. By Dom Byrne. Os. (Sampson 
Low.) 

It does not surprise the reader to liear that this book 
made its writer’s reputation in America. This review^er 
lias so much enjoyed it — wept and laughed and taken to 
heart the beauty of it — that she hopes others will have 
the same joy. It is a mediaeval romance, and that puts 
one off. It begins in the Glens of Antrim which has a 
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THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 

lIliiHirated. By BDQAR CHANCE. 

Siimll demy Svo. An aeeoiint of Mr. Chanee'ii Inveati^utlon of 

7 b. 6d. ii<‘t. the iMiek<N>'B eii^i-layin^ hahitH, which recently 

culminated lii the HiiirceBBful tiikiiiK and exhilii- 
tioii of the Cuckoo Kilin. A BtrikiiiK contrihutioii 
to natural history. 

“One nf tin- most ciithrallintr iiatiirHliat voliinieR ' - Ihtmler ('ofnirr 


LITTLE PLAYS of ST. FRANCIS 

cr. Hvo. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With 11 

10 *. 6d. net. Preface hy H. QRANVILLE-BARNER. 

ThiB iR a “ Drainatlc Cyide from the Life and 
heireiid of St. Francis of Assisi," eit(lU?eii one-act 
plays ill three iiroups of hIx, each with a Rescue 
design by the Aiitlior. 
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like ertcct, and it takes time to get into the story. Vet 
in the end you would not have had it shorter by so much 
as a word. Messer Marco Polo, intriprued by the descrip- 
tion of Golden Bells, the daughter of Kiibla Khan, given 
him by an old sea-captain, starts off for China and marries 
her. China, for some writers, has become the land of 
romance. Delightful was HergesheiTncr's description of a 
Chinese lady who married an American ; delightful also is 
this account of little Golden Bells. 'I'hc writing has the 
tang of Ireland, of peat fires and ohl poetry and grand 
adventure. In fact the book is one that yon read and 
turn back to read again, till you know inucli of it by heart. 


XCbe Bookman’s XEable. 

LETTERS ON EDUCATION, By Kdward l.yttclton, 5s. 

(Cambridge University IVess.) 

Dr. J-yttclton follows I.ocke’s exain]de and writes to 
a friend about the education of children. But he makes 
his work much more iiersonal and attractive than T.ocke 
contrixed to do. One is tempted to think that the ex- 
Head of Kton has been almost too anxious not to be a 
bore, but with '1‘homas Love Peacock’s warning before 
him, he is not to l)e Idamed. .All manner of artistic devices 
hav'e been adopted to lend an tiir of verisimilitude to the 
correspondence, but the reader is never for a moment 
allowed to get the inipre.ssion of anything but intense 
seriousness as the basis of the whole. Dr. Lyttelton is 
intensely in earnest. His interest in education is pr<»- 
found and sincere, l)ut it can never get away from the 
religious aspect. The real subject of the book is the 
problem that has worried many anxious souls since the 
outbreak of the great war : Can the Sermon on the Mount 
hold its place as the basis of a working morality ? The 
answer is affirmative, though the difficnltie‘s are by no 
means minimised. The modest spirit of the book may be 
guessed from the confession on the last page by the author’s 
mouthpiece that, so far from having even defined educa- 
tion, he has " hardly touched the fringe of the subject.” 
.An earnest, iinteclmical and amiable treatment. 


A WITHERED NOSEGAY. Compiled by Nnel Coward, 
witli reproductions from Old Masters by Torn MacXauglitaii. 
net. ((’'hri.stopher.s.) 

Mr. .\oel Coward is, we believe, a young actor in the 
early twenties who a year or two ago figured at the New 
Theatre as the author of a liglil comedy called I’ll Leave 
it to Yon.” In his new work he has attempted to cornpo.se 
a skit on those biographies of Koyal mistres.ses which have 
become so popular an article of cornmen'e within recent 
5 ^cars. Properly done -done tliat is to say by a man 
provided with the literary equipment of Mr. J . C. Squire or 
of Mr. Somerset Maugham -such .1 series of jiarodies as 
Mr. Coward has tried to write would doubtless bt* exceed- 
ingly amusing. In the hands, however, that have collected 
"A Withered Nosegay ” f uey Ix'cotne not < ritical burlesques, 
as they should be, but tlu‘ wildest and criidi-st of farces. 
The accompanying illustrations of Mis.s I.orn MacNanghtan's, 
which profe.ss to be reproductions of old paintings, inez/o- 
tints, line-engravings, etchings, oleographs, and pastels, 
a*»* by far the best part of this rather feeble joke. Any- 
thing, however, less like a rendering of a imv./.otint than 
the jiortrait of Julie de Poopinac cannot well be imagined. 

CREATIVE UNITY. By Rabindranatl. Tagore. 7s. f>a. 
('Macmillan.) 

It is difficiilt to seiKC anything definite in the work 
of Tagore ; the amiable sentences flow on until tlie reader 
is niesifu I ised into a condition of helpless acquiescence. It 
is all so true, so incontrovertible and iiiicontroversial, in 
spite of its excellent k'nglish and its air of wise argument. 
When the author treats of exclusively Indian affairs, as in 


his essay on '* An Eastern University/* He becomes interest- 
ing ; when he writes upon ** The Modern Age '* or ** The 
Creative Ideal ’* or *' The Poet’s Religion '* he has nothing 
fresh to put before educated readers, and the limpid 
lucidity of his statements gives a sense of desperate agree- 
ment. *' All the language of joy is beauty/* he writes, 

” It is necessary to note, however, that joy is not pleasure, 
and beauty not mere prettiness. Joy is the outcome of 
detachment from self and lives in freedom of spirit. Beauty 
is that profound expression of reality which satisfies our 
hearts without any other allurements but its own value.'* 
Try hard as we may, scnteiice.s such as these — and there 
are hundreds — refuse to thrill us as doubtless we ought to 
be thrilled. However, the excellent Tagore has,'’^ we 
believe, a large circle of readers who are able to appreciate 
his attempts at philosophy ; and they certainly will enjoy 
this collection of essays. 

PSYCHIC PHENOMENA IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Sarah A. Tooley. 2s. 6d. net. (Philpot.) 

Mrs. Tooley is so well known in biographical and general 
magazine literature that her entrance into the region of 
psychical inquiry may occasion some surprise to those 
who know her work. But the? little book under notice is 
a quite moderate and reasonable statement of her views, in 
no way comparable to the rather fantastic opinions of the 
late Mrs. Ella Wheeler W'ilcox when towards the end of her 
life she took up the study of the ” Supernormal.” The 
book deals with ” Materialisations,” ” Angel Guides,” 

” Dreams and V'i.sions,’’ and related matters, giving 
examples of each from Old 7 'esLainent records and appeal- 
ing to modern instances in the psychic phenomena of to- 
day. Mrs. Tooley does not give much in the nature of 
commentary and expositipn, her j)urjx>se twiiig apparently 
to trace parallels between ancient and modern experiences 
and so to confirm along rationalist lines that miraculous 
element in the Bible which has been so great a stumbling- 
block to the followers of the '* Higher Criticism.” What- 
ever its demerits it may be readily conceded that scientific 
spiritualism has made the Bible more credible and intel- 
ligible to the mode rn mind, and the examples chosen by the 
author are well adapted to illustrate the fact even in so 
limited a field as the Hebraic portion of the Bible. It is 
no disparagement of her Ixiok if we say that Mrs. Tooley 
would have founrl in the New- Testament a much larger 
and richer held of study, with closer parallels and more 
.significant examples. 

HARDY PERENNIALS. By A. J. Macself. 7.S. 6d. 

(Thornton Ifiittcrwurth.) 

A welcome addition to the capital stTies entitled " The 
Home Garden Books.” Mr. Macself is founder and first 
chairman of the National Hardy Plant Society, and author 
of an excellent handliook on ” Antirrhinums and Pen- 
stemons.” The great iioint to be noted about this work 
is that the author is thoroughly aware of the difficulties 
of the amateur, even speaks with sympathy of the distress- 
ing empty, non-flowering places that occur so constantly in 
the border of the ordinary jwrson. His advice will be of 
the greatest help. ” W hy do we not more often plant 
clematis in the open border, with a few rough boughs or 
an old tree stump for them to ramble over .? ’* he asks. 
"Once seen growing in this fashion, the real glory of a 
well devttloj^d clematis is indelibly impressed on the mind.” 
Wc could quote on and on. A workmanlike book (the 
flowers arranged in alphabetical order), it is enormously 
helped by the lovely colouretl jihotographs by R. A. Maltby 
and by Miss Winifred Walker’s charming water colours. 

JOY IS MY NAME. By Nicholas Fay. 3s. 6d. (Cacil 

Palmer.) 

An attractive title to an erratic, attractive little book , 
full of gentle imaginings about babies. There is a for^r ,, 
word by Dame Margaret Lloyd George, full oi. 

" This very human little book will, I feel sure, And 
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to many motliervhearts — -and to men's as well." We 
•quote one of the many pretty fancies : “ So far no light 
has been shed on the following matters^— ' Where does the 
wind go when it blows my hat off ? Why does pussy wash 
herself with spit ? What’s love ? Why shouldn’t a little 
l)oy fight with a little girl when she’s cheeky ? ’ ” The 
glimpses of Babies in Parliament are rather engaging : 
“ The Opposition was in strong force, and it was apparent 
from the businesslike way in which they laid aside their 
Comforters that they werv not to be trifled w'ith ! ” There 
is a Speakerlct, a Leaderkin and some 'J'orykins. We all 
know the type of young mother to whom this liook will 
be a thing infinitely precious ; with its whimsies and its 
faith in angels. 


fIDusfe. 

BELA BART6k and MAGYAR 
MUSIC. 

By Anthony Clyni:. 

T he visit of M. Hartbk reminded us, as many 
musical critics pointed out, that we know very 
little «)f the music of Hungary. No doubt tliis sur 
])iised not a f(*w. wlio thought of Liszt, Brahms, and 

K ( )rba y 's col 1 ec t i oi i , 
and considered they 
had some concep- 
tion of its ix'culiai 
(|ualities. L'ew aie 
competiMit to deter 
mine how far the 
arrangt'inents o f 
Korbay are true 
<‘X[)ressi()ns of typi- 
cal Magyar music, 
1) 11 1 t h e V a 1 e 
certainly totallv 
u n I i k e Bartbk s 
p/j./r. M M. B^la Bart6K. .music, and inav 

l)e susi)«'Cled of 
being the clever exploitation of an ingenious but 
:aitifuial convention. As for Brahms, his so-called 
Hungarian music was partl.v the result of doe<“i)tion 
jnactised upon him by Hungarians ami partly conscious 
adoption of an attractive con\'ention, and csjicciallv 
•of what may be called the gipsy l>and chaiactei 
istics. I am not discussing the value of the music, 
but its claim to be considered Hungarian. As for Li.szt, 
lie was Hungarian by birth, but he was onl.\- a child 
when a few Hungarian nobles, interested in his musical 
precocity, sent him to study in Vienna and Paris. In 
Paris he became cosmopolitan in himself and his music, 
and his " Rhajtsodies Hongroises ’* are the compositions 
of a cosmopolitan genius who, perfectly legitimat<-l> , 
took advantage of awakening interest in his conntr\-. 
J'hey owe little, if anything, to Hungarian folk-music. 

M. Bartok, writing recently in La Revue Musicale, 
•explains that the cultured Hungarians themselves knew 
little of the folk songs of their own country, until he and 
a band of young enthusiasts began to collect them 
patiently and accurately from the people themselves, 
in remote villages where they still lingered and had not 
been discarded for. the empty tawdriness of modern 
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A new " Brady Book," and one of hia beat. 

WHEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 

By CYRUS T. BRADY (author of “ Arizona," “ By the World Foifot," 
etc., etc.). At all Libraries 7/6 net. 

Extracts from first Review's. 

Ihiily Telegraph (from a full column review by Mr. W. L. Courtney). 
“ A workmanlike novel with strongly dramatic incidents and spirited con> 
trasts of character. ... Mr. Brady has reason to be satished because his 
novel has a real interest of its own. It is carried through with self-control 
and a reticence which are much to be praised." 

Jiookman. In writing a story round the terriiic battles between Jehovah 
and Baal, Mr. Brady has set himself no easy task, but has acquitted 
hiiusell remarkably well. A vigorous, picturesque romance that we can 
strongly reroinnieMd." 


A mystery story. 

THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 

By WM. JOHNSTON (author of " I.lmpy," etc.). Library Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 


A tale of Adventure. 

THE SPORT OF DESTINY . 

All island story by Wvi. GARRETT (author of “The SecTel of the Hills," 
etc ). Library Edition. Cr. Svo, eloth gill, 7/6 net 

W. MacLeod Kalne's new novel. 
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Cr. '<vn. c*oth f'xff*, 7/6 
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A fascinating tale oi the East. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALLAH 

By CKCII. il. Bri.LlVANT. Library Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
7 6 net. 
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SOME THINGS 
THAT MATTER 

BY 

LORD RIDDELL 

(Contents : How to Concentrate ; How 
to Observe ; How to Read ; The Art of 
Public Speaking ; Maxims for Speakers ; 
The use of the Dictionary ; The Fly- 
Wheel of Civilization ; How to Think ; 
How to Judge Things ; Circumstantial 
Evidence ; Facts and Inferences ; Hear- 
say and What is Relevant ; Plow to Find 
Things Out ; The Laws of Thought ; 
Legal Maxims; The Moral Duty of Belief 

Hodder & Stoaglitaii, Ltd., PaUishm, London, E.C4 
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j)opular songs. It was a difficult task, for the peasants 
suspected that their ancient songs would provoke con- 
tempt. It was necessary to gain their confidence. 
Then, having learned all the peasants could teach, it 
was necessary to distinguish between the j)urity of some 
of the music, probably unaltered since the Magxars 
came^out of the East, and the (-ontamination or cor- 
ruption of the rest. 

Upon this collection of truly Hungarian music M. 
Bartbk has based his own st\'Ie. He has done more 
than master its technical ])eculiarities. its marked accen- 
tuation, its pentatonic scale ; he lias steeped himself in 
its spirit, its naive poetr\', its fresh vision. The result 
is music of unfamiliar idiom, but with unfamiliarity 
different in nature as in aim from that of much so-called 
"'new music.” Its sincerity is convincing. It would 
be folly to pretend that in this (ountry we can yet fully 
understand it. Wi* shall nt.‘ed to hear it again and 
again before it has yielded all its significance. But if 
we have heard it, we know that this significanc(‘ does 
lie within it, to become gradually manifest. 

To the present writer it seems the music of the plains, 
the wide steppes of Miingary, with the open sky above 
and the fresh liree/.e blowing. It seems another kind 
of music to that of hot concert-rooms, innocent with 
the paradoxical innocent wisdom of Nature’s children, 
simple with the paradoxical simple complexity of 
Nature itself. Oru? f(‘els that it needs to be estimated 
by other standards than those* to which we are accus- 
tomed, that comparisons have little m<*aning. \\'hen it 
is grotesque, it se(?ms to be as Japanese art, for example, 
sometimes is, until we have learned to understand. 
Then we discover the grotcsqnc has changed to natural 
beauty in a comprehensible medium. It is clear in its 
rhythm, with the strong accents of the mysterious 
language of Hungary. M. Bartok’s technical execu- 
tion is superb, and it reveals the essentials of the music 
with more subtlety than that of one whose powers had 
not been thoroughly subdued by the theme. But it is 
with the music itself, rather than the performance of 
M. Bartok and Miss d'.\ranyi, that this article is con- 
cerned. 

The Magyar temperament is not antipathetic to the 
British, and to ns Magyar music will appeal, wlien it is 
understood, more perhaps tliaii to the hVench, for 
example. It has nothing of that delicate elusiveness 
which often becomes just dreamy confusion. It is 
strange, but not ” insaisissable.” Nor, on the other 
hand, is it aggres.sive in the manner of so m\i(’h “ new 
music,” an assault on traditions for the sake of assault- 
ing them. It may be fanciful to suggest that its touches 
of humour seem particularly akin to the British variety. 
Is it possible to distinguish between ” active ” and 
” passive ” music, between music which expresses energy 
jiot by " iolence but In* significant movements, and 
music whicli eternally promises peace by lesoh ing all 
our hopes ? If so, then Magyar music, tin* music of 
Bela Bartok, is ” active.” It is the music of men who 
work and strive, and do not yet crav(^ for rest, not 
feverishly, blit happily, pot reluctantly, but becau.se it 
is entirely natural, beset by (juaint fancies and glimpses 
of the comic and passing moods of questioning, but free 
of the restless disillusionment and morbid scepticism of 
” modernity.” 


THE WARES OF AUTOLYCUS.* 

He has songs for man or woman of all si2e.s.” — 

Winter's Tale, 

Here are nine compositions for voice and pianoforte,, 
diverse as those which filled the j)edlar's pack. Some, 
in which the composer has spent his undoubted talent 
upon words so trite, trivial, or banal that one cannot under- 
stand why he chose them. Others, where a felicitous lyric 
has furnished the motive for lovely arabesques of tone, 
demanding sympathy and skill from the executants. 
Others again of an obvious, hearty, idieerful robiistitudc, 
the output of long-popular writers and musicians. Some- 
thing, in short, to please everylxKly — the very wares of 
Autolycus translated into sheet -music. 

A motley medley ; ami if to the ears of A, let us say^ 
the aspirations of a particular ballad-monger spell merely 
exasjxjrations, why, you will find B giving eager welcome 
to the self-same song, ami “ admiring the nothing of it 
wholeheartedly. 

In “ The ]Iapi)it^st l-ellow in I’owii ” the veteran 
F. F. Weatherly supplies tljc verses, and Ernest Newton 
of familiar fame has hamlled them to good effect. “ riiis,’*’ 
in Autolycus’ own phrase, “is a merry ballad, but a very 
]>retty one,” and runs with a rattling swing. “ riie 
.Minstrel ” (»ffers a more elaborate accomimninuMil than is 
Ka.slhopc Martin’s wont, ami a. melody distingiiished by 
vt^rv'e ami go. “ 'I'liis is a brave fellow,” says our pedlar. 

About “ The J'migrant,’* by h'. S, Hrevillc-Sinith, 
there is a <|ueer, almost nmoulh fascination. It has the 
beauty of extraordinary express! \'cn ess. of stark realism,, 
rather than the lure of direct melody. “ Not to the sensual 
ear, Init more endeared,” it ret apitulates tlie rougli rhythm 

of Masefield’s poem the stamp ami shuJlle of old sea-boots 

along the shanty floor the linden urrenl of anguish, still 
watc'rs running dce[), in the soul of the emigrant lingering 
outside. “ The ballad is very pitiful, ami as Irue." (piofli 
Autolycus ; .so true that it siir])rises one. 

An (Kid fact about H. T. Burleigh’s three songs is that 
the merit of the setting is almost in inverse^ ratio to that of 
the words ; which upsets all iqnnions as to the inspirati(»nal 
power of i)oetry. Of course I believe that the verN* best 
short lyrics, the unapproachable rmes such as certain of 
Shelley’s, of Cainjnon’s, of Heine’s, can never be really 
companioned suitably with sound, to fasliioii the ideally 
perfect song. They lie too dee|» for tears, t(jo high for 
laughter ; they are sufficient to themselves. A brief 
retrospect will convince most }>eo]>lc that they do not 
know of any “ Lydian airs, married to immortal verse,” 
in which the mating is an equal one. The poorest vvonls 
often seem to »*vokt tlie most heaven-sent strains, and 
vice versa. So that indeed one need not wonder at Mr. 
Burleigh's success with such lines ;is “ J wondered at his 
levity^ and years. So foreign to the fancies J outlined. 
How does one oiitlitie fancit?s ? whose nebulosity is their 
intrinsic charm. And how can anybody want to set such 
unvcK'al words ? ^'(‘t turn the pages of ” Come With Me ” 

and you will discover that out of this imjiromising material 
Mr. Burleigh has develojied a d<‘sirablc s(mg. Between 
his ” Adoration ” (wherein “ you ” is provided as the* 
rhyme for another “you”) and his "Before Meeting” 
there is a similarity, imlcfi liable yet perceptible ; it partly 
lies in the finalc.s, with their ultimate closes on 
the dominant- -qxirtly on the modulations, largely in the 

• •' The Happiest Fellcnv in Town.” Words by Fred. E. 
Weatherly. Music by I''rnc.st Nt'wtoii. 2s. (Paxton.) — ” The 
Minstrel.” Words by Helen 'J'ayJor. Music by Easthope 
Martin. 2s. (Enoch.) “ The Emigrant.” Word.s by John 
Masefield. Music by F. E. Brovi lie- Smith. 2 s. (Elkin.)-;* 

” Come With Me.” Word.s by Taira Kelsey Clen Dening. Music 
by H. T. Burleigh. 2.s, (Elkin.) — "Adoration.” Words by 
Dora Lawrence Houston. Miii^c by H. T. Burleigh, 
(Elkin.) — ” Before Meeting.” Words by Arthur Symons.. 
Music by H. T. Burleigh, as. (Elkin.) — ” Apart.” Words by! 
Eileen Xewton. Music by Arthur de Greef. 28. (Enoch.)— 
“Thelma Valse.” Music by Marcel Deslys. 28. (EnocJi*)“ 
“ Villanelle of Firelight.” "Words by Naomi N. Carvalho,.; 
Music by Cyril Scott. 2s. (Elkin.) 




rather uninteresting accompaniments, and vaguely in tlje 
manner of thought in which this music is conceived. 

On reading Arthur de f;reef's " Apart one can barely 
repress a shudder at the Cockney rhyme of '* dawn ** and 
“ born." Surely the author could have amended this 
by substituting " morn " for " dawn " ? 

However, the thing is a pleasant, unambitious ditty on 
the well-worn, never-palling theme of separated lovers ; 
singable and sentimental. 

" Thelma " has four lines of crude verse to it, intended 
for obbligato vocalisation ad lih. after the modcirn mtide of 
dance music, but it is in no sense a song ; it is a tuneful, 
taking valse, likely to prove useful. 

And now for the pick of the pedlar's ^mck, " very pleasant 
matter indeed," for which the ufinie of Cyril Scott will 
prepare you. " Villanelle of Firelight " is simply channing. 
The ethereal flutter of *' delicate fairy wings ” in the flicker- 
ing firelight, depicted by the author, is r(»ndc*rod by 
the composer with signal grace ; the tout erisemhle is a 
miracle of daintiness. 'I'his exquisite, elusive piece deserves 
an adequate performance (without presenting any real 
difficulty for cither vocalist or pianist), which should be 
something to remember with joy when songs k\ss .salient 
have faded quickly out of memory. '* We are blessed in 
this man, as I may say, even blessed ! " (IlxU Aulolyens.) 

An analysis of the above songs will reveal that only two 
of them arc in the strict sense love-songs, i.e. “ 'fhe 
Minstrel " and “ Apart." both of wliicli emphasise the 
personal equation. And even *' A])art " is of a non- 
committal nature. Although two or three of the rest 
contain, so to speak, rcpresscul indications of aflection, 
they might ea.sily be addre.ssed to one’s child, one’s sister. 

or one's inotlier rthey are s() abstract in .style, the 

intensity of personal passion is ke[)t so well in hand. The 
only one in which 1 discern a strange and secret depth of 
purely personal feeling is the ])oignant “ J%iTngrant." and 
that suggests a peculiar species of emotion which will not 
be intelligible to all. I’ndoubtedly the present trend of 
Fnglish song- writing is toward the nnim passioned, the 
impersonal, the statement of surfact* values. This sonie- 
w^hat negative attitude may result in larger sales, siiu(‘ it 
produces the type of song which can be sung by anybo<ly 
anywhere. But w'hether it makes for permanent strength 
and beauty must remain a moot point. May Byron. 

HOW TO BECOME A PIANIST. By Mark Hambourg. •js. 6d. 

net. (Pearson.) 
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— LEARN TO WRITE— 

and 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

iMiHliil iMHirae— liow to wiiu*, wliat to writu alioiit, where to eell. 
WiuTK Roil Khke Booklet. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93a) 

22, Bedford Street. Strand, l^ondon. W.C.2 


Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Imok should prove of great- 
worth to the pianist, especially to the learner. It is written 
in a lucid, vigorous style, and is full of sound comniou 
sense, practical advice and invaluable hints. The would- 
be pianist is encouraged, yet at the same time told all 
the hard facts he will have to face. “ must consitler, 
amongst other things, if he is capable of many years of 
hard, unremitting work at the development of the technical 
side of his art. He must also find in himself physical 
endurance, courage, coolness in emergency, command of 
nerves, determination, inexhaustible patience, solf-conli- 
dence and, above all, such a love of his art for its own sake 
as will carry him over every disappointment,” says Mr. 
Mark Hambourg. The ground is covered very thoroughly, 
and deals with the choosing of a teacher, the care of the 
student's health, developing the musical memory, how 
to practise, technique, scales, elementary principles for 
study, hints on how to master the keyboard, some common 
mistakes and how to avoid them, expression, and how lo 
use the pedal, playing in public, etc. And at the end of 
the book is an abridged compendium of exercises for the 
use of students. It is altogether an excellent handbook, 
and should attain great popularity among all students of 
the piano. 

NOTES ON l^EW MUSIC 

father has some very fine sheep. By 

Herbert Hughes. (Enoch.) 

An old country song, with a jolly, lilting swing to it. 
composer says he took down the Antrim version of 


/k UTHORS* MSS. promptly and carefully type- 
written. lid. per 1,000 words; carbons, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Post free.— Miss L. Meeson. 
7, Second Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


A UTHORS MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials,— Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


TYPEWRITING and DUPLICATING of all 

kinds promptly and carefully executed. MSS. lid* 
end Carbons 3d. per 1,000 words.— Mi*. M. C.ndjr. 

Brooklebunit, Chclston, Torquay. 


SPLENDID TRAVEL AND NATURE BOOKS 


THE CHANGING YEAR. By Anthony 

t’OLl.ET r. A book that no true nature lover can afford 
lo miss. i5/>net 

THE DRA^ OF TmOoRE^TI^ 

ARTHUR HKMING. The authentic, dramatic, pul- 
sating story of the Northern Wilds. illustrated, 21/- net 

BALD FACE and Other Animal Stories. 

Hy HAL G. EVARTS. In this book of the great out- 
doors and of animals in the woods, Hal Hvarts brings the 
reader into an amazing wonderland of natural and wild 
life. Illustrated, 15/- net 

Hoddsf k Stosflitoa Ltd., PabUshsrs, Warwick S^sara, Lasdas, E.C4 
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the words “ from the singing of a Ballyclare man in the 
year 1906. The length of the song depends upon the 
singer’s imagination — goats, horses, geese, etc., being 
added to the catalogue here given, with the sounds appro- 
priate to each.” 

SIX POEMS (after poems by Pleiiic). ICdwanl MacDowcll. 
(Winthrop Rogers.) 

This is a delightful and characteristic 'MacDowell book, 
full of haunting melody. 

THE ROMANY ROAD. Music b>' Stanley Dickson. Words 
by Sydney H. Rothschild. (F.noch.) 

A fine, rousing tune, and spirited words — full of vigour. 
A song with an " open-air ” atmosphere. 

THE GREAT ORME. Mu.sic by 1>. M. Sttjwart. Words by 
Tim. (Augencr.) 

A song in which botli words and music arc quite out of 
the ordinary. The poem is one f)f great flower and imagin- 
ation. and conjures up a vivid picture. The music has 
caught the atmosi)hcrc of the words very skilfulIy^ 


THE VOW (after the Russian of Kostrov). Music by F. W. 
Massi-Hardman. Words by John Bowring. (Augener.) 

A quaint little song. The melody is* pleasing and full 
of charm. 

KISS ME GOOD-BYE. Music by Jack Thompson. Words by 
Kathleen Stuart. (Enoch.) 

Neither the words nor music have any freshness in them. 
Both arc reminiscent of many song.s that have gone before 
them. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE YEARS. Music by May H. 
Brahe, Words by P. J O’Reilly. (Enoch.) 

A wistful strain runs throughout this song. It has a 
graceful melody and a qu^t charm of its own. 

Gertrude Peppercorn, who is giving a scries of Pianoforte 
Recitals at Chelsea Town Hall, is the wife of the well-known 
novelist, Mr. Stacy Aumonier. Her second and third 
recitals will be given on the ist and 15th of tliis month. 


^be 2>rama. 


SCENIC ART. 

By Graham Sutton. 


L ast January a pilgrimage to the International 
Theatre Exhibition at Amsterdam was made by 
a small band of English enthusiasts. The rest of us, 
some of whom u ould cheerfully have gone to Amsterdam 
in the stokehold for the chance of seeing the exhil)its, 
had to receive our impressions at second hand. But 
our turn has come. For the wliole Amsterdam collec- 
tion of scenic models, supplemented by fresh British, 
American, French and Italian work, has now been 
transferred to the South Kensington Museum, and will 
be on view there free of charge for the next six weeks. 

The range of English stage decoration is surprisingly 
narrow. Realism we have had always with us ; it is 
the one department in which the West End theatre is 
already first-rate. But it is not the only method, still 
less the best. And since realistic designs are likely to 
be in a very small minority at South Kensington, some 
brief classification of mon'. modern ideas may forearm 
the average visitor against a good deal of ])erplexity 
and disappointment. Let us begin at home, however, 
with the realistic method which still holds the field. 
Realistic production may be described as a dog-fight 
between designer and 
dramatist, with the 
odds on the former. 

Tree .staged a garden 
terrace once — a mass 
of flowers ; later “on 
in the same play the 
garden reappeared , 
after a stage interval 
of some weeks ; every 
flower WQ.S changed ! 

Such ultra-realism, 
though it extort 
admiration for its 
accuracy, leaves 
nothing to the imagi- 
nation, and so far 
from helping out the 


play, only distracts and confuses ones attention. This 
is not to say that realism has no place in the theatre. 
As pageantry it is invaluable in entertainments which 
profess no intellectual importance. But what is excel- 
lent in " Decameron Nights may l>e execrable in 
Otliello." And if realistic scenery has been admitted 
to the exhibition it must be judged frankly from its 
own level, and without any highbrow insistence on 
dramatic value. 

More interesting to educated playgoers, and I expect 
more numerous in the present exhibition, w^ill be what 
I may call dramatic models -those which seek to assist 
actor and dramatist rather than to outshine them. 
There are two ways in which the designer can assist 
the play — the neutral and the suggestive. The first, 
which was the Greek and tin* Elizabethan metliod, leaves 
the play free to create its own atmosphere by providing 
a formless or conventional background ; its advantages 
are so obvious that it is surprising that no London 
producer has yet presented the more *' atmospheric " 
of modern dramatists — Shaw or Galsworthy, for instance 
— m this way. Shakespeare has often been so treated ; 

and we may reason- 
ably expect some of 
the present exhibi- 
tors to have given 
the moderns a turn. 
The second method^ 
that of suggestion, 
has gained much 
ground recently and 
at South Kensington 
will probably tadee 
foremost place. 
Realistic detStil is not 
debarred to it ; tot 
this must be siigf^ 
tive as well as rei4'' 
istic, and 
not be too muto 



Setting by 8am Hume for 
Mneefleld*# ** Philip the King.** 

By courtesy of Mr. E. O. Hof>p6. 
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Model of the setting to Maeterlinck's 
*‘The Seven Princesses." 

By Koburt Eilinunri Junes. 

By courtesy of Mr. H. O. Hoppe. 

or it will diTiR instriul of stinuilatin;^ th(* iinagiriation. In 
a scent* rcprcs(‘uliiig A's ofticc, for example, one toucli 
which strikes you as exactly rif(ht for A’s office is worth 
a thousand touches (‘xat tly right for everybody’s office ; 
multiplication of detail is the ni(*r(* jiedantry of the art. 
In England Mr, Macderrnott, with, occasional lapses, 
is the jiioneer in this kind. Abroad, judging from tlu* 
very interesting photographs whit h iqipear in Theatre- 
craft from time to time, the suggesti\’e designer relies 
more on symbolism. And here conies the lhorni(*st 
difficulty which the uninitiated \'isitor to South Keiising- 
ton will have to face. The symbolistic design is too 
often a locked door whose key remains in the designer’s 
pocket. Suppose the artist to see l.ear as a mighty 
block of granite, undermined and buffeted by the 
elements, but majestic still ; he designs, as .setting, a 
bare stage with a stone column towering in the midst ; 
if our imaginations jump w'ith liis, the (fleet is 
tremendous. But if not ? To you or me that column 
may suggest brutality, obstinacy, despair : worse, it 
may set us thinking of Hendon aerodrome or the sea- 
front at Llandudno. Such, crudely stated, is the 
symbolist's difficulty ; he has no guarantee that our 
imaginations will all coincide, or that we will not spend 
as much time in grappling with his symbed as ever we 
did in assimilating the details of the old realistic scene. 

I have endeavoured very briefly to classify the main 
tendencies* of modern stage decoration — the realistic, 
the neutral, the suggestive, the symbolic — in the belief 
that, without some such rough-and-ready standards of 
comparative criticism, our appreciation of tlie South 
Kensington Exhibition may be swamped in bewilder- 
ment. The symbolic, particularly, will be a tough nut 
for us English enthusiasts to crack, for it is new to 
England. Here then is our chance to get abreast of 
Europe. We have stood still, in this matter of scenic 
theoiy, for two hundred and fifty years. Must wc stand 
still for ever ? 
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THE WHEEL. By James Bernard Fagan. 3s. net. (Duck- 
worth.) 

Mr. Fagan is a cosmopolitan playwright. One imagines 
that he would domesticate the Sahara desert for ns rather 
than lift the curtain upon an ordinary London drawing- 
room. Even though “ The Wheel ” is domestic drama, 
its picturesque setting, combined with a lliivonr of Buddhist 
— or rather theosophical—philosopliv, give distinction to 
a play that has also the merit of sincerity. True, Kiilh 
Dangan might have felt faintly irrilatt-d by the kindness 
of her lifty-year-old husband, in a Kensington flat, and 
Captain I.eslie Yeuillat would have lied from lier with the 
same honourable motive. Yet Mr. h'agan does not take 
us to Jagpur or the Himalaya of Bliulan merely in order 
to camouflage a hackneyed situation. Partly to appease 
her longing for Yeuillat, and partly to humour a deliciously 
fatuous relative, Ruth ventures loo far into the Ghurka- 
infested hills. Yeuillat discovcTs them isolated in a 
monastery, and wlien the danger presses he is bound to 
tell Ruth that a horrible end awaits them. Her husband 
arrives with the relieving force, and before Ruth has time 
to confess that, believing death imminent, she gave herself 
to Yeuillat ovcirnight, the kindly, uxorious colonel tells 
her that he has awakened to the cmptine.ss of her life, and 
promises consolations terrible for a woman to hear after 
she has once known real passion. Ruth is unable to make 
the admission that would ensure her freedom ; and this 
scene is in real harmony not only with the mystical sur- 
roundings, the Lama and his gentle philosophy of life’s 
illusions and the diagrammatic wheel symbolising pcrj^tual 
reincarnation until self be purged, but with life under any 
circumstances where strong characters are faced with the 
choice between desire and abnegation. 

GREEN ROOM GOSSIP. By Ardiibald Haddon. 6s. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

Mr. Archibald Haddon’s collection of theatrical reviews 
is the work of an earnest, conscientious, and uncompromising 
dramatic critic. As such it contains a good deal of sound 
advice (pages 21 to 32 and elscwlicre) which actors and 
managers would do well to take to lieari. But considtired 
as serious evaluation of plays and of players it is a hotch- 
potch that docs not ])ossess any considerable literary 
merit. For all that, his book is well worth adding to one’s 
theatrical library. Its exposure of i iirrent theatrical 
nuisances, its protest against the flagrant and impudent 
laxity of sexual nnnality which prev^ails.in certain theatrical 
circles, and its attack on the immodest costumes which 
so many young women are called njwn to wear in revues 
ought not to go without recognition. 

THE EVERYMAN COMPANY. 

Prior to their visit to the Stale theatres of Zurich and 
of other continental ca])itals, the liveryman players gave 
performances of Mr. C’*alsw(>rlhy's serious comedy *' 'Phe 
Pigeon/’ and of Mr. Shaw’s farcical comedy *' You Never 
Can Tell," the former being produced on May 12th, the 
latter on May 17th. Mr. Milton Uosmer, who used to 
be so '* mouthy ” (to use ByriMi’s yihrase) in parts like 
that of the hero of ' Nan," has now developed a very 
flexible voice and art. His kindly middle aged artist 
in " The Pigeon " and his exuberant and rhetorical young 
dentist in " V’^ou Never Can Tell " were both excellent. 
Mr. 11 . O. Nicliolson, too, added to his reputation by hi.s 
sound and re.straiTied renderings of Mr. C.alsworthy’s 
cabman and of Mr. Shaw's gnis,s-wi dower ; my <»nly 
complaint is that he made Fergus Crainpton look sixty- 
eight instead of fifty-eight. For Mi.ss Ciertrude Kingston’s 
admirable Mrs. Clandon, for Mr. ('. B. Clarence’s delightful 
waiter, for Mr. Harold Scott's not too Clallic Ferrand, 
;and for Miss Chvrc Jlafrris’s appealing flower-girl, I have 
nothing but praise. And I was much struck by the Dolly 
Clandon of Miss Nadine March. In the absence of the 
regular company a sjiccial production of " Hedda G abler " 
was staged at the Everyman Theatre on May 22nd, with 
.MrSi Patrick Catupbell in the r6lc of Ibsen’s faniou.s heroine. 

L. B. 
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IRews IHotes. 


Ilian purely imaginary cliaraeters, but there is 
always, of course, a etuTain amount of imaginative 
work done in presenting them — heightening their 
eharaeteristirs, for instance. 

(3) T have two eminently favourite characters — 
Daniel Oiuiyne in the novel of that titj#", and Jeckic 
Famish in “ The Root of All Evil.” 

J. S. Fletchkk. 


'I'he vexed question of whether or not it is pro})er 
for a novelist to model Ids characters on liiing 
I>ersons was not raised in our recently concluded 
symposium on “ How Novelists Draw Tlieir 
Characters,” but several confessed that they 
occasionally did so. VVJiy it should be wrong for 
a novelist to skctcli a character from real life in 
words, but right for a caricaturist to do that in his 
more graphic medium, is one of those tilings it is 
not easy to understand. Mr. J. S. Fletcher, whose 
replies to our questions arrived after our last 
Number had gone to press and arc printed below, 
is evidently of those who believe that even the 
artist in words is entitled to follow the midhod 
that brings him to the best results. 

Mr. j. S. Fletcher ; 

(1) All the best characters in my novels have 
been drawn from real life. 

(2) Such characters seem far more real to me 


There has been a good deal of talk in the press 
tliese last few weeks about the low morality ad- 
vocated by latter-daA^ novels, and, tacitly or avow- 
edly, this talk has found its text in Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s ” Moral Poison in Modem Fiction ” 
{2s. ()d. ; Philpot). He lays liis finger on a real 
evil and formulates a very strong indictment against 
certain contemporary novelists. He has brought 
together, as he claims, the evidences of the disease, 
examined and clearly stated " what the new morality 
really means and leads to.” '1‘liere is nothing in 
life that is not lit material for the artist, but all 
artists arc not lit to liandle it. Fools too often 
rush in where a Hardy need not fear to tread. 
Mr. Johnson is right in his protest that the novel 
of “ gay ” life which shows that life as satisfying 
and more than temporarily gay is untrue to fact 
and dangerously misleading. But I am not sure 
that he is right in saying that “ an immense number 
of novels now being written contain much deadly 
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poison.*' He own poison, but 



names less than Mr. Johnson will 



a score of writers have done an 



who are produc- immense service 



ing novels of that to the community 



type; you cannot if he succeeds 



raise the total to in killing a few 

-.4 ■ 


a score by adding prematurely. 

i ^ 


four or five he 

V V \ 


has omitted 1 0 This same con- 



mention. And if flict between art 

T } 


Mr. Beverley Nichols, bcr of novelists 

now busy in this 
country at a thousand wc shall not be over the mark. 
Moreover, none of the novels he names has had such 
a large sale that it would find a place in any list of 
those that have sold best. The sort of novel he 
justly denounces has always been with us. A 
, generation or so ago it was sold furtively and not 
in the usual bookshops. It is a sign of our im- 
proving, national healtli that it is now allowed to 
be sold openly and find its level. Sometimes it 
has a noisy and sensational life, but it never has a 
long one. It would be easy to name several novel- 
ists who wrote stories of that illicit kind ten and 
twenty years ago, and they are still living, but 
their books are very dead and hardly anybody 
even remembers them. Such books may do a 
little harm for a little while, but on the whole the, 
public has sense enough to be able to take care of 
itself. Mr. Brimley Johnson quotes Hugh Walpole 
as saying, “ People don’t want to know what a 
young ass thinks about life if he can’t tell a storj' ” ; 
and they don’t particularly want to know even 
if he can. For what a young 
ass thinks about life does not 
amount to much ; he has made 
a few elementary discoveries in 
human folly, and is so excited 
by his cleverness in doing so 
that he can’t help writing about 
them, and unless he outgrows 
that stage and realises that 
most of those he writes fc;r had 
made the same disco'-eries, and 
more, long before he did, he 
soon boros and loses his readers 
by persistently telling them raw 
truths of which their knowledge 
is at least as great as his own. 

When a man is always talking 
of his wealth you may be sure 
he docs not possess more than 
he can count ; by tli^ time he 
has enough to boast of he pre- 
fers to talk of .sometliing else. pMatyBttiM&Pry. 
Novels that contain moral dope 
are foredoomed to die of their Mr. Jonathan c 
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Mr. Holbrook 

was in progress jackoon. 

through the 

closing years of last century, and though the group 
of rebellious miscellaneous writers and artists who 
took part in it used the fine battle-cry of “ Art 
for Art’s sake,” apart from Oscar Wilde and 
Aubrey Beardsley, not many of them have justified 
their self-assertion by achieving enough artistic 
immortality to be still very noticeable. Nearly 
all the great authors and artists of the period 
went their way outside that group, and are. still 
going it. But it was an interesting time, and 
an interesting group, and its history has bt^en 
fully and admirably told by Mr. Holbrook Jackson 
in ” The Eighteen Nineties,” of which Mr. (Irant 
Richards has just published a new edition-— a new 
edition that was overdue, for the book has been out 
of print for some time, and copies have been changing 
hands for as much as three guineas. The new 
edition has been thoroughly revised and contains, 
as an additional illustration, a clever caricature 
of the work of Aubrey Beardsley, entitled 
" Britannia la Beardsley,” by Mr. E. T. Reed. 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson has also 
in preparation a new volume 
of essays which Mr. (Irant 
Richards will publish in the 
early autumn. 



whoso essays on books and authors, " Friday Nights," 
Mr. Jonathan Cape has just pnbllsbed. 


Mr. Beverley Nichols, whose 
third novel, *' Self,” wc review 
in this Number, is probably one 
of the very youngest of English 
novelists, for though he has 
three books to his credit, he is 
still only twenty-three. He was 
educated at Marlborough, and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. His 
early inclinations were more 
musical than literary ; it: 
school, at the age of fourteen^ ; 
he, won the prize for the best: . 
musical composition, and has, 
.since devoted much of his spaw - 
time to an opera, which is i 
nearing completion. At 
Jflr. Nichols was 


Mi^ Edward Garnettt 
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in the University's literary, artistic and political 
circles. He edited the Isis, and in addition launched 
The Oxford Outlook ^ a serious fortnightly journal, 
which has beeil described as of portentous 
respectability, and I believe it is still running. 
Not content with these activities, he joined others 
in founding the University Liberal Club But the 
Union was perhaps 
the sphere in which 
his energies found 
fullest scope, and of 
this society he was 
in rapid succession 
secretary, librarian 
and, finally, presi- 
dent. During his 
period at Oxford he 
published his first 
novel, 

which the Mornini^ 

Post critic described 
as “ the best of all 
latter - day school 
stories.” Leaving 
clxford in Decem- 
Ikt, 1920, he gave 
the next eight 
months, in the 
inteiVals of study 
for the Bar, to 
writing “Patch- 
work” (a study of 
Oxford under post- 
war conditions, 
which was published 
last October) and 
“ Self,” in which he 
breaks new ground 
and essays a por- 
trait of a sort of 
m’o dern Becky 

Sharp. [Mr. Nichols is presently returning from 
Greece, where he has been writing a sensational 
novel round recent events in that country, and 
the book is to be published in the autumn under 
the title of “ The Athenians.” 

One of the most interesting of recent cxliibitions 
in London was that of Mr. Henry Lamb’s paintings 
and drawings, last month, at the Alpine Gallery, 
and probably no portrait in the collection attracted 
more attention than did that of Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
which we are permitted by Messrs. Charles Chenil 
& Co., of the Chenil Gallery, to reproduce. Mr. 
Lamb is the son of Dr. Horace Lamb, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician. He is a pianist and 
composer and a Doctor of Medicine, as well as a 
painter, and served in the R.A.M.C. during the 
war, certain pictures^ in his exhibition, of scenes in 


Palestine, Macedonia and elsewhere, being records 
of his war-time experiences. 

Mr* A. Clutton-Brock, whose study of “ Hamlet 
we review elsewhere, is an essayist who thinks for 
himself, and has worked out his own philosophy 
of life. He holds that the world is suffering not 

so much from sup- 
pressed sex, as the 
Freudians say (“ I 
see little sign of 
suppression in 
that,” he assures 
me), but from sup- 
pressed rehgion, and 
he confesses that 
his main interest 
and aim is to dis- 
cover w'liat religious 
people now really 
believe and to slate 
it so that they may 
a d m i t that they 
believe it. He did 
not take to writing 
professionally till lie 
was about thirty- , 
six, and in the 
eighteen years since 
then he has done 
work of high dis- 
tinction as a critic 
of art and letters 
and writer of many 
books. He tells me 
he has given time 
to writing ver.se and 
stories wliich have 
not seemed to 
him wort h pub- 
lishing, and he 
has for some while been engaged on a book on 
the Nature of Art which he does not expect ever 
to finish. 

Sii Gregory Foster says he has been told that 
the average intelligent person knows nothing about 
the University of London, and that even a taxi- 
driver does not know where to find it. The colleges 
of the University are scattered about London, but 
the site of its central offices is in Bloomsbury, and 
to lighten the general darkness on these matters the 
University of London Press has issued as a booklet 
(is. 6d.) two lectures delivered in February by Sir 
Gregory Foster on ” The University of London : Its 
History, Present Resources and Future Possibili- 
-ties,” and supplemented these with the address 
delivered after the second lecture by the Right 
Hon. H A. L. Fisher. It is a most interesting 



Mr. Lytton Strachey, 

In hi.s home atj.Ilainp&tead. 

jl'roin thu paimlnK by Henry Lamb on exhibition last month at the Alpine Oallcryt 
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Mr. Jackson Gresory. 


account of what 
the University 
has done, is 
doing, and hopes 
to do. 

As a teacher 
of cliildren Miss 
Enid Blyton has 
learned tliat two 
t3’pes of verse 
ajjpeal to them — 
the humorous 
In lier ‘‘ Child 
Co.) these two 


and the imaginati\ olv i)oetiral. In her " Child 
Whispers ” (2s. Od. ; Saxille iv: Co.) these two 
types are xeiy deftlv blended — the verses arc 
of fairies, and Mowers, and gardens, and little 
evcrj'daj' nurserj’ events, and are turns de- 
lightfully fanciful and quaintl}- humorous. They 
are light, lilting, happx' tah-s told with a charming 
.simplicit}- of thought and language that shoidd 
give them an irresistible appxial to all \-oung readers 
who hav(^ a liking for the magic of metre and rhj'ine. 

The vogue of the open air novel continues without 
any .sign of abatonnmt, and Mr. Jackson (jregorj’’s 
" The Everlasting Whisper " is proving one of the 
most wideljf successful stories in that kind on 
both sides of the .Atlantic. It marks an advance 
in qualitj' as well as in popularity over anything 
else he has written, and critics in America are 
describing it as “ the greatest of all Californian 
novels.” lie is planning a liook to be called ‘‘ The 
Californian,” in wliich he will depict a character 
embodying the “ largeness of romance ” springing 
from " the atnjileness of life ” of the California and 
Nevada country. “ I feel,” he says, " that I have 
come the closest so far to tins typical figure in the 
man Mark King, of ‘ I'he Everlasting Whisper.’ 
I have tried to show in this 
book the real Western man, 
free from superficial and 
neurotic encumbrance, the 
man with strength that 
springs from the soil. 1 
have found mysidt wonder- 
ing towards the close of the 
book if Mark King were 
really mj' favourite and 
whether I hadn’t grown to 
pin a good deal of faith, 
and all that, on Gloria. 

At any rate it lies between 
the two.” 

It is not often that a 
successful novelist is so 
modest or so pessimistic 
about lierself and her />*<*> 




work as I found 
the Hon. Mrs. 

Dowdall. She 
began by assuring 
me that her 
career has been 
utterly un- 
interesting, yet 
no career could 
have started 
more pleasantly 

or promWngly, Tb. H».- Mr.. D.wd.11. 

I began 1 he 

Book of Martha ’ in 1912,” she said, ” written for 
Dr. Johnson's reasons — I was too tired to scrub and 
dig.” She sent six chapters to an agent and meant 
to write no more if he found them no good ; but 
he disposed of them to The Woman at Home, and 
then Mr. Duckworth commissioned the book, so 
she fini.shed it and it was publislu;d with immediate 
success. Her next book w'as “ Joking Apart,” 
“ and,” she remarks, " 1 was allow’cd to illustrate 
it, as 1 can’t draw', and lik«^ doing that best.” But 
those who know those illustrations know better. 
Then came “ The Kaleido.scope,” written on com- 
mission ” in intervals of housework and all domestic 
horrors, I was so tired 1 used to full asleep in the 
middle of a paragraph,” liut nobody w’ho read the 
book would have guessed that. " Susie ” and 
” Three Loving Latlies ' were w'cll received by the 
reviewers, the latter bttok being hrst published in 
America, where it enjo\'(;d considerable popula^it}^ 
Her new novel, ” I he Tactless Man,” w’as w'ritten, 
says Mrs. 1 )(jwdall, " to please myself, and is not a 
pot-boiler, so 1 anticijxate it will bore everybody 
stiff, and if so it will be the last, unless necessity 
drives me to it again. The critics 1 mind about 
tell me it is much better than nij’’ others, but that 
docs not sell a book, and as 1 have to w'ork at four 

a.m. to do it all (that is 
the only free time I have) 
I shall write no more if 
they won’t have it.” But 
if the gods are good she 
has in mind another to 
be called “ The Philan- 
thropist.” Mrs. Dowdall 
has found, as so many find, 
that if you get a reputation 
as a humorous writer it is 
hard to induce critics and 
the public to take your 
serious work seriously. She 
is thinking also of collecting 
a number of her newspaper 
and magazine articles,, and 
as the illustrations given 
to them in the periodicals 
Mra. E. M. Hull, which have published them 
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would make Monro has made 

1 


angels weep,” a special study of 



she has an idea of eighteenth c e n - 


vfei'' 

illustrating that t u r y literature, 

r 


book herself. and some in- 

t. 

A 

teresting books 



O n e o f t li e dealing with that 



most popular of period m a y b e 

w 


}) r e s e u 1 - d a y e.xpected among 

r 


novelists is Mrs. the early publi- 



E. M. Hull, who cations of the 



is seldom to be firm. Mr. Evans 




PM» by E. (>. Hoppi. Mri^^Pamela met ve i t li i n was for ten years Mra. Eyre Macklin. 

litc‘rary circles, associate editor 

for she spends a good deal of her time in travel- of The Nation with Mr. H. W. Massingham, and 

ling and, when at home, prefers a country life afterwards edited Evoyman and the Review of 

in Derbyshire, and is keen on all manner of Reviews. His pseudonym of “ Penguin " is familiar 

games and spf)rts. She wrote lier first novel. “ The to readers of The Observer. Following in the foot- 

Sheik,’' with no idea of publishing it, but as a steps of Mr. Elkin Mathews, the new firm intends 

means of personal distraction during the war, when to give special attention to first books that hold out 

she liad to be very much alone. When it was promise of achievement in poetry and belles-lettres, 

finished she decided to let it try its fortune with a and the house in C ork Street continues to be the 


publislier, and its prompt and unexpect(‘d success 
encouraged her to write a second book, The Shadow 
of the East,” which was also puldished by Messrs. 
]^\*eleigh Nash, and proved as widely successful as 
the lirst. Mrs. Hull has almost comjfieted a new. 
novel, whose scene, like that of her others, is laid 
in Algeria. It is to be called ” The Desert Healer.” 

Mrs. Eyre Macklin (head of the firm of Messrs. 
Philpot i!t Co.) has not taken long to show that 
woman (one of her anyhow) can publish l)ooks as 
ably as she can write them. In the short time since 
slie established her.self in (ireat Russell .Street slie 
has published, among other successful works, the 
Duke de Stacpoole’s Memoirs, Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s 
“ Home Life of Swinburne,” .some half-dozen 
volumes in an admirable series of translated 
stories, ” Ia's hleiirs de France.” and the first 
three in a series of Blue 


literary rendezvous tliat it has been in the past. 

Mr. Wallace Irwin, the distinguished American 
author, is over on a visit to Eun)pe. After spend- 
ing soiru^ weeks in London, he has gone for a tour 
through France and Jielgiurn, but will be back here 
later in the summer. Mr. Irwin’s humorous series 
of “ l.etters from a Japanese Schoolboy ” has been 
running in various American papers for the last 
fourteen years, and has rivalled Mr. Dooley in 
popularity. His best known novel is probably 

Seed of the Sun,’’ which was recentlv’^ published 
in this country by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Tlie enterprising manager of the Huddersfield^ 
'riieatre Royal, Mr. Alfred Wareing, has been/ 
producing eight ShakesjX'are in jilays in the three ' 
weeks (‘iiding July ist, by way of making a Sliake- 

s}>eare F e s t i \ a 1 , and 


Booklets, ” dealing with 
subjects of the day, the 
third of which, ” Moral 
Poison in Modern Fiction,” 
1 have spoken of (;ls(; where 
in these notes. But Mrs. 
Macklin need no longer feel 
a lone woman in the pub- 
lishing world, for another 
has arrived. 

The late Mr. Elkin 
Mathews’s publishing 
business has been acquired 
by a private company, of 
which Mrs. Pamela Monro 
and Mr. A. W. Evans are 



publishes a special news- 
paper, The (shake) Spear, 
limited ;to om* issue, in 
commemoration o f .the 
event. It contains some 
capital burlesque articles 
and answers to correspon- 
dents, all [m o re or less 
relating to Shakespeare or 
his plays, and articles of a 
more serious kind "On 
Shakespeare,” b y J o h n 
Masefield ; on " The 
National Importance of 
Shakespeare, * ’ by George 
Sampson ; " A Glimpse,” a 
delightfully fantastic sketch 


two of the directors. Mrs. 


Mr. Wallace Irwin, by C. E. Lawrence ; " Every 
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Man Ids own Hamlet,” by Owen Nares ; " Shake- 
speare's Gifts to our Daily Speech,” by Sir Sidney 
Lee, and many another. A thorouglily entert aining 
budget, to say nothing of the announcement of a 
Shakespeare Knowledge Competition open to all 
scholars until September 1st, propounding for 
answer twenty-seven questions 'based on tlie plays 
Mr. Wa,reing has been producing. 

rm: Bo()K.vi.\x. 
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Mr. G. S. Layard. 

From a caiicatiin- by JtWiii 

The Norwich Public l.ibrarv, wliicli makes a 
practice of observiii/.^ notable literary events, will 
celebrate the centenary of the death ot Shelley, 
On July 8th Mr. M. M. PattiL'on Muir, M..\., Fellow 
of Gonville and ( aiu^ ('ollei^o, ('aml)ridge, will 
deliver at tlie Library a lectuTc f»n the poet, and in 
the Reference IJbrnry there will be a Shelley 
exhibition consisting of engraved portraits, and 
copies of the first editions of Shelley's works, kindlv 
lent by Mr. F. J. Sebley of ( ambridge. With the 
view of stimulating the study of Shelley’s life and 
works, the July Readers' Guide ” (post free jd.), 
issued by the library, contains an annotated 
reading list on Shelley. 

In commemoration of the centenary of Shelley s 
death Messrs. Wat^s & Co. have reissued at a 
shilling their selection from Shelley's prose works 
in neat pocket form, with a foreword by Mr. Henry 
S. Salt. 


A compact and w^ell informed handbook for 
visitors is Mr. Frank Rutter s Guide to Cam- 
bridge " (is.), illustrated with over fifty excellent 
photographs and published by Messrs. W. Heffer. 

The two first volumes issued in tlie Mickleham 
Edition of Meredith's Works (5s. each; Constable) 
are The Egoist ” and “ 'fhe Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel," two of the most brilliant of his books 
and tw'o that are first faiourites with all sorts of 
readers. Tasteful!}’ bound and ivell printed on 
good paper, this new edition will be very welcome 
to all Meredith lovers. 

“ The Great North Road -the old mail road 
to Scotland — is the second \'olume in the new 
edition of Mr. Charles (i. Haiper’s Histories of 
the Roads (7s. 6d. ; ( ecil Palmer). It is neat and 
hand}' in size, lias been full}' reiised and lirought 
up to date, and is illustrated w’ith seventy-two 
drawings by the author and from old-time prints. 

The “ Selected I\)ems ’ of John ^)rinkwater 
(js. 6d. ; Sidgwick N Jackson) l)rings togetlier in a 
delectable pocket volume the liest of the lyrics and 
sonnets from tlu^ six l)ook^ of verse Mr. Drink- 
water has given ns betwtvn Kii.j and last \ear. 
It has a very admirable fronlisj)iece portrait drawn 
by Mr. R. H. Rennington. 

A new book of poems, “ b'ven-Song,” by Rath rine 
Tynan, will be published .sliortly by Mr. Basil 
Blackw^ell, of Oxford. 

Among all the re plies rt:c(*ive(l in our “ Men 
Limited " competition there is none that expresses 
dislike of the novel. Tin* one to which we have* 
awarded a prize fr)r sav ing wliy it does not please 
the w’riter comes nearest to d«)ing so. The majority 
have little but praise for it, and as most of the 
competitors are women tJiis would seem to indicate 
that those who say women cannot appreciate a novel 
written by a man are mistaken. The two prizes 
of Half a Guinea ('ach (for a statement of (i) Wi y 
I dp ar.d (2) wLy I do not like “ Men Limited”) are 
awarded to Miss Ella Kinninmont, of ii. Mitre 
Court Chambers, Temple, E.C.4, and Miss N. M. 
Butterfield, 163, Coventry Road, Ilford, Essex, for 
the following : 

MEN LIMITED. Bv I*j:arson Choate. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Men Limited is a man's book, but it pleased me 
because of its sheer impertinence, which counteracted 
my anger a.s a good feminist at its contemptuous views 
on women. Misogynists should revel in it, but will be 
disappointed in the ultimate capitulation of all its men 
characters but one. 

Ella Kinninmont. 

This idea is pleasing but too slight for a novel, without 
other complications than are here introduced. What 
would have happened if the men had been left entirely 
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undisturbed ? As it stands, the problem 
is not conclusively worked out, owing 
to the invasion of the island by the 
womenfolk. 

(Miss) N. M. Hutteriteld. 

As representative examples, we 
select for printing the four replies 
that follow : 

“ M(mi Limited ” is likeable and enter- 
taining. One docs not read dull speeches 
ill books nowadays — one merely skims 
tliem. NVe do not want powder in onr 
jam. book is amusing and interesting. 

It may be mildly exciting. It serves its AvJd^i?ia! 

turn. “ Men Limited ” helps to Avhilc 
away a lazy afternoon. One puts it down c onlented and 
is read A' for the iie.xt thing. 

(Mili s Mabch. i<*. Lark Lane. Sefton Park. Liverpool.) 

“ Men lamitiMl ” being a farce need not oilend anvl»odv. 
Women resent being left f)iit of men '.s adventures altogetli(*r. 
Men lan’l go bir without us. I think it is the mental, 
lot tile sex quality tliat ditlereni i.iles : there an* 
feminine men •and mascidine womc-n ; onr ]>artialities 


being childish passions, dominating 
reason. 

(Alice E. Old acre, 130, Princes 
Road, Stoko-on-Trent.) 

I'he men Avho fought came back 
fowwhig that “ a man's job '* was the 
best. 'I’hcy hated the desk and city. 
Women chiefly st;nul for tlie city Avhere 
they can “ dress ” ami attend more 
social fiinclions than the simple life 
atiords. Mr. I Varsoii Choate has voiced 
the men's inclination Avell. 

Mis» Viola Banka, (P. IIoole Jackson', “ Rosedene.” 

of ‘•.Sha.ioiv Show ••(John Long), Wiiullcliurst Road. High l/’-ne, 

■wed 111 Iasi months 13 ookm.vn. 

near Stockport.) 

'rill? book ajijieals to me because of its coinjilete 
originality. It also brings fre.sh light to bear on .some 
of lilt* post’ war jiroblenis with wliicli Ave are faced. Ihere 
IS no lack of linmour in the story and the interest is skilfully 
1 nain t ai neil 111 n )i i gl 1 o 11 1 . 

(Lnnn V'vvvan Ola'er. 

VjA, Iheakspears Road. 15rockI(?\', 

S.K.4.) 
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GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


M r. (iE()R(.i: SOMES l.AYAKI) holds the belief 
that an author should iieAer coniine himself to 
one particular groove of Avritiiig or sjUM iidisatiou, and 
lu' practises what lie jircaches, ior he is one of the 
most versatile of ronteinporarv liookmeii. Lhogiapby, 
novels, “ qiieiT short stories, and exjicrt dissertations 
<'n prints and hook illustrations are all within his literary 
ambit, and be turns from 
one calegoiy of conijHisition 
to another with equal ease 
and never-failingenthiLsiasm 
for the work in hand. 

Mr. Layard is descended j 
from tVie Huguenot family 
of Raymond de l-ayarde. 

His great-great-grandfather, 

Daniel Peter laiyard, Avas 
]>hysician to Augusta, Prin- 
<*ess of Wales, and lus great- 
grandfather became Dean 
of Bristol. He is a son of 
the Rev. C. C. Layard (a 
first cousin of Sir Henry 
Layard, the explorer), and 
received his education at 
Harrow and Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Mr. Layard is 
by profession a barrister 
of the Inner Temple, but 
he has ever preferred the 
pursuits of literature and 
art. 

His first publication ap- 
peared during his 'Varsity by b,o Hoppi 



days, in The Oxford and CamhrU^e rndir^raduafes' 
Journal, his contribnlion taking the form of a skit on 
the I'roctors. Later he wrote for 77 / c (ilohe, but it Wiis 
not until T.Sf)o that Mr. J.ayard established liis literary 
reputation l)v the series of remarkalde " Oueer Stories,” 
Avliicli were juiblislied in Trulh during the next 
I lire vears. Some of the stories were reprinted in 

book form in two volumes 
entitled ” His Golf Mad- 
ness ” (i<S92) and ” Society 
S t r a Av s ” (1S97). It is 
curious that the rest of 
thesis ” Oueer Stories ” have 
not bei'u discovered by 
some entenirising publisher 
for reissue in a book, because 
they are in the front rank 
of merit as a peculiar com- 
bination of the sensational 
and bizarre. They can be 
read again and again with 
fresh deliglit in their ingen- 
uity of action and originality 
of uncxfiected denouement. 

Mr. Layard entered a new 
field of literature by the 
publication of his finely- 
produced monograph on 
” Charles Keene of Punch ” 
(1892). It was followed by 
” Tennyson and His Pre- 
Raphaelite Illustrators ’ * 
{^^94) I '‘George Cruik- 
Mr. O. 8. Layard. shank’s Portraits of 
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Himself" (1897); "Mrs. Lynn Linton" (1901); " Dolly s 
Governess" (1904), a novel ; " Kate Grecnaway.’'written 
in collaboration with H. M. Spielmann (1905) ; " Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag " (1906) ; "A Great PwwcA 
Editor, Shirley Brooks " (1907) ; " Suppressed Plates " 
(1907) ; " Wax " (1909), a most original novel with the 
unusual setting of Madame Tussaud's for j)art of its 
action ; and " Peter Clement Layard,” a memoir, with 
letters, of his son who was killed in the war (1919). 

It will be apparent from the list of his books that 
Mr. Layard makes a perennial study of the work of 
artists, engravers and book illustrators. He is also a 
keen and perceptive collector of fine engravings which 
he loves for their beauty and archaeological interest, 
and not merely as prizes of monetary value. His col- 
lection is not secreted in portfolios but hangs upon the 
walls of his pleasant house in Pelham Place. As he has 
truly written of prints —or any other beautiful work of 
art : 

" Make friends of them, grow in intimacy wdth them, 
and they will never fail you. . . . Holding in dce|x?st 
loathing the dryasdust treatment of anything on God's 
beautiful earth, I am wholly out of patience with the 
ghoul-collector who gloats over the number of his victims 
embalmed in portfolios and coffined in .solander-cases.” 

In connection with his zeal for print collecting, 
Mr. Layard tells an amusing story : 

" One day at Buxton I had been introduced to a lady 
with whom I had a long talk on art. The next day, in 
the Gardens, I saw her sitting witli a man whom I did not 
know. ' She bowed to me, and as I raised my hat and 
approached her, I cudgelled my brains for an opening 
gambit. ' How do you do ? ’ 1 said. ‘ Are you very keen 
on prints ? ' Her hitherto smiling face turned to thunder, 
and she snapped out, ‘ I beg your pardon, what did you 
say ? ’ I then explained that I had just been up the 
town and bought a fine mezzotint. She Avas then all 
smiles again, and it was not till the next day that I dis- 
covered that her companion's name wa.s ITtlMCE ! ” 

Mr. Layard’s latest book* is conrenied with ])rints — 
an exhaustive study of the variations of the engraving 
by Pierre Lombart of a mounted horseman, whose 
face, in different states of the plate, has represented, 
in turn, Cromwell. Louis XIV, Cromwell again, Charles I 
and Cromwell yet again. 

I-ombart, a French engraver who was in London 
during the last years of tht* reign of Charles 1 and most 
f)f the Commonwealth, borrowed the main details of his 
chameleon-like plate from the famous picture by Van 
Dyck, now at Windsor Castle, representing Charles I 
on horseback, under an archway, and attended, on foot, 
by the Due d'Espernon, who bears the king’s helmet. 
In Loinbart's engraving the figures of the king and the 
horse have remained much the same during its various 
mutations ; but, as I have .said, the face of the rider 
has been altered again and again. Lombart also con- 
verted the figure of the bearded duke into a youthful 
foot-page, who, however, still and ever bears the rider's 
helmet ; and the archway in Van Dyck's picture is 
transformed into v Hew of a little castle on a bill with 
a cavalry combat in progress at its base. 

It has hitherto been believed by the experts that 

♦ ** The Headless Horseman.*’ Pierre Lombart's Engraving, 
Charles or Cromwell By George Somes Layard, with twelve 
reproductions. (Philip Allan.) 


Lombart originally intended his print to portray the 
features of Charles I, and that he changed the face to 
that of Cromwell as a matter of political expediency 
when the regicide succeeded to the position and power 
he had wrested from his royal victim, Mr. Layard's 
theory is that Lombart from the outset, 1657, engraved 
the portrait of Cromwell in his picture, but that the 
first version of the face i>roved to be unsatisfactory to 
the artist, who then burnished or hammered out the 
head, and substituted another, which would account for 
the " halo " effect visible in the first Cromwell state of 
this print. Then, Mr. Layard argues, came the Res- 
toration, when a portait of Cromwell would naturally 
be an unpalatable drug in the market. Lombart 
erased once more the head of the regicide, and the 
probably unique print from the plate in this truncated 
state — showing the horseman actually headless — is in 
the British Museum. 

Instead of presenting, as one would expect, a portrait 
of the new king, Charles II, Lombart proceeded to 
engrave on his plate the face of his own king, Louis XIV, 
and two varying states of the engraving at this stage 
are in existence. Now, according to Mr. Layard, the 
plate passed out of the possession of Lombart, who had 
returned to France, and the new owner-engraver once 
more turned the picture into a portrait of Cromwell — a 
curious thing to do in the reign of CharhisII, and which 
certainly could not expect to be a profitable venture. 
Before seven years had passed the artist discovered 
this fact, and about t666 the engraving a])peared vsith 
the head of Charles I. It became a good seller, yet, 
marvellous to relate, within a year the beheaded king 
was again beheaded in his ]>ortrait and Cromwell once 
more reappeared— but this time in the guise of an 
older, weaker man. 

How Mr. Layard establishes all this, liow he notes 
and records the varying differences of detail and acces- 
sory in the succeeding stages of this Vicar of Bray-like 
print, and how he refutes the beliefs of the experts 
who preceded him in the study of the subject, must be 
read in his book, which is a brilliant and beautifully 
produced contribution to the fascinating cult of print 
collecting. It is by no means a dry, technical tieatise. 
Romance, the joys and humours of hunting and suc- 
cessful pursuit, run through its pages. Here is one 
excellent story. The author was inspecting the copy 
of Van Dyck's picture (the same which forms the 
basis of his book) hanging in the Middle Temple Hall, 
and conversed with the custodian thus : 

“ There’s a curious legend attacliing to that picture 
sir," he said. " Cromwell, not content with beheading 
Charles the lurst, must needs command the Benchers t>f 
the Inn to behead his picture, too." 

" Behead his picture," I said. " What a vandal 1 " * 

“ No, sir," he .said, correcting me, " a Van Dyck I " 

" Ah, yes ! " I said, rather taken aback. " I mean, 
what did he want to mutilate the picture for ? " 

" He didn't exactly want them to cut up the picture, 
sir. He ordered the Benchers to take it down, get the 
king's face obliterated, and have his own painted in its 
place." 

The story is curiously in agreement with the history 
of Lombart's engraving, and Mr, Layard has prob^ 
and related that history with a thoroughness worthy 
of the highest praise. 
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SHELLEY THE PROPHET. 

By (xilbert Thomas. 


I T is a hundred years this month since Sh(*Iley 
was drowned. " He died/’ said Mrs. Shelley, 
and the world showed no outward sign.” Juiw of his 
poems enjoyed any success during his lifetime, and 

except in a small 
circle of intimate 
fri(mds, this most 
lovable and loving 
of all the English 
j)oets — w h o not 
m (' r e 1 y w r o t e 
poetrj', but lived it, 
and who emerges a 
more radiant ligure 
than ever from the 
new Byron corre- 
spondence that was 
recently given to 
Shelley. the public was 
”ti(*ated as a 
reprobate, cast forth as a criminal.” ” Ma.d Shelley.” 
■” Atheist Shelley,” he was called at .school ; and as 
” Mad Shelley/’ ” Atheist Shelley ” he was known to 
the end of his brief days. Men reproached him and 
cast out his name as evil. Great is his reward, ” for 
in like manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 

It is of ShelJi\v as prophet that we most naturally 
think at this time. As the divine lyrical i>oet of 
■” Adonais ” and the odes to ” The Skylark ” and 
” The West Wind” and ” The Cloud” he has long 
since taken his place among the immortals ; but the 
intellectual and the proy)hetic element in his work 
has not receivt'd the full nKual of recognition it will 
yet inevitably win for itself. ” Inevitably ” - because 
society grows ever more sensitively interdependent, 
there will ultimately be no choice before the human 
race but that of Utopia — or extinction ; and if men 
are not noble or sensible enough to build The New 
Jerusalem voluntarily, sheer necessity will force their 
hands. The ” idealist ” is, in the long run, the only 
true realist, the only true practical man. The future 
will justify the prophets. It will crown Shelley with 
an even brighter crown than he wears to-day. 

♦ Shelley's longer poems, wnth the exception of ” The 
Cenci ” were all attempts at describing a state of human 
perfection. Other poets have essayed the same task ; 
but Shelley sang of Utopia without losing his lyrical 
note, as one who did not merely descry the dim outlines 
of the Ideal Republic upon the distant horizon, but 
as one who himself breathed its own native air of love 
and liberty. He was not merely a hundred years, he 
was, perhaps, many ages, before his time ; but, however 
unattainable may seem to be the heights of idealism 
to which he soared with unsurpassed lyrical ecstasy, 
there was always reason, and a sense of balance and 


of direction, in his song. Take any typical passage — 
necessarily brief : 

" But soon I looked 

And behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with the other, even as spirits do. 

None fawned, none trampled ; hate, disdain, or fear. 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed, as o’er the gates of hell, 

‘ All hope abandon ye who enter here ' ; 

None frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear 
Gazed on another’s lips of cold command. . . . 

None wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines 
Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak. . . . 
None talked that common, false, cold, hollow talk 
Which makes the heart deny the yes it breathes. . . . 
And women, loo, frank, beautiful, and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light and dew 
On the wide earth, passed ; gentle radiant forms 
1‘Tom custom’s evil taint exempt and pure ; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not think. 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel, 

And changed to all which once they dared not be. 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven. . . .** 

There, no doubt, we have perfection beyond our 
reach. Yet the vision is not that of an idle dreamer, 
seeking through his dreams an escape from life. It is 
essentially the vision of one who, if he has his head 
in the heavens, has his feet vcTy firmly planted upon 
the ground ; who has a strong grasp of principles, and 
who is unfailingly sure of the direction in which at 



Shelley at the age of 12« 

From a sketch said to have been made by the Due de Montpelssler. 
By courtesy of Mr. Roger Ingpen. 
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l(*ast \v'(‘ must traxc^l, if we are not to j)erish. And 
already, within tln^ century tliat has j)asscd since 
Shelley’s death, something of what his winged sj)irit 
foresaw has come to pass. Kings have indeed been 
dethroned until but a constitutional iew remain ; labour 
has made important strides towards taking its due 
place in the commmiwealth ; and women have at least 
set tlieir feet upon the threshold of liberty and equality. 
So rapid has Ixumi the rise of woman to Ikt present 
status that it is dillicult to realise that a hundred 
years ago she was still a slave or an ornament, and 
that to the respectable peoj)l(' of his day Shelley's 
championship of the “ female sex " must indeed have 
seemed wildly revolutionary and " mad.” 

Shelley was the implacable foe of war. But, though 
his pacificism was transcendentally idealistic, it still 
had its roots in reason. He realised that war was not 
only bestial, but that, instead of solving or settling 
disputes, it merely made things worse. Hfr appreciated 
the fa^ t which those who have so glibly called him 
” atheist ” have never themselves appreciated, that bad 
means cannot be justified by, and cannot indeed ])roduce, 
a good end : 

" Revenge and Wrong bring forth their kind. 

The fold cul ^ Hke their parents are." 

It sounds very elementary ; and yet, because that simple 
truth has not been understood even by so-called Chris- 
tians, the bones of millions of young men lie beneath 


the soil, and chaos holds the world in fee. To-day 
even the dullest amongst us is beginning dimly to 
realise that, as regards war, we can no longer afford 
to stone the prophets. We must choose either peace 
or racial suicide. It would have been well for the 
world if it had listened to ” mad '' Shelley. 

” Revenge and Wrong bring forth their kind,'' sang 
Shellin' : and, for those of an ” atheist ” poet, the 
words have a curious ring. They awaken echoes : 
listen ! — ” Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” To-day, indeed, the wisest spirits every- 
where are recognising that Sh(‘lley was only an “ atheist ” 
in that lit* was more Christian than the Christians. It 
was only against the conventional Deity of the estab- 
lished religion of his time that he fulminated. He 
had himself been neared in a home of nari'ow orthodoxy, 
while W’illiam Godwin, who exercised much influence 
over his mind in its most formative years, had been 
subjected as a l>oy to all the tortures of a super-Calvinism. 
When Slielley thought of ** (rod,” he thought of the 
Awful Judge, before Whom men (juailed with servile 
fear ; he thought of tin* Omnipotent Ruler — Who must 
be, in view of all the liimian suffering He allowed, 
an Evil Ruler ; he thought of the Lord of Musts, ” the 
Lord mighty in battle,” goading on His chosim tribe 
to slaughter and vengeaiu e. From such a ” God 
the poet's sensitive, gentle soul recoiled with horror. 
But for Christ, the lo\vl\' (ialilean, Who, tliough a 
rebel against tlie existing oicler, was of love all conipaet, 
Shelley had the warmest admiration, and he under- 
stood Him as few have e\'i*r done. Not only, in ” Bromi'- 
theus Unbound,” does he, in lines lyrical with sympathy 
and affection, bid us gaze upon Him : 

" W ho iiuidc His agony 
The barrier to our else all-conqiicring foe " : 

but imjdicit throughout that wonderful drama is much 
of the fundamental teaching of Christ. Shelley knew 
that not by might, nor by j)o\ver, but through ” long- 
suffering love,” must salvation conte to the world : 

" To suffer woes which Hope think.s infinite ; 

To forgive wTongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Powtu*, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the tiling it contemplates ; 

* Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory. 'I'itan, Ls to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Mmpire and Victory.” 

Shelley's conception in regarding ” God ” and Christ 
as antithetical was, of course* -in part -muddled and 
imperfect ; but, fundamentally, he was only antici- 
I>ating — as he anticipated so much else— the linest 
along which the advanced theology of our own time is 
running. To-day our wisest religious leaders are 
realising that what the world needs is not a " Chris- 
tianity " that primarily implies loyalty to ancient 
dogma and superstition and established authority, but 
a Christianity which involves the practice of love 
and mercy, and which truly reflects the simple a^id 
charitable and compassionate heart of its Foimder. 
It is no longer possible to call Shelley an “ atheist/' 
To-day we think of him rather as the eternal child,, 
set in the midst of the wise men. 
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MARY GODWIN IN DUNDEE. 


Hy a. H. Millar. LL.D. 


T HK two prolonged visits whicli Mary (rodwiu paid 
to the Raxtors in Dundee have not reecMvc'd the 
notice from her biographers to which they wei\- entitled. 
As mistakes have Ixuni made and repeated b\' writers 
on Shelley (from Professor Dowden onwards) regarding 
the Baxter family, a brief account of William Thomas 
Ihixter, the friend of the poet, may b(‘ of value. He 
was the cousin of William Baxter of Kllangowan, who 
was the father of Sir David Baxter of Kilrnaron. Hart., 
the founder of the famous firm of Ihixter Pa others, 
now represented by Sir (h'orge \V. Baxt(‘i of ln\ ereighty, 
Bart. Though Dundee was his business centre. In- had 
a large connection in London ; and while theie In* was 
introduced by his sou'in-law, David Ihioth, to William 
(iodwin, for whom both had ])rofound esteem. Baxter 
and Bootli W(‘re members of the small s(‘(a called 
Glassiti's (so named from the founder, the Kh v. Jolni 
('dass of Dundet*). and though they were of dispro- 
])()rtionate age, Baxter, who was sewn years vonnger 
tlnn liis son indaw. had gi\'en hi> (dd(‘si danghter 
M irgai(‘t to Booth as his lirsl wihs .After tlie death of 
Margaret , tin* (Miterprising Booth delnal both the law 
'I the land and the custom (d liis (. hnich h\’ niari\ iiig 
Is.daella Haxt(‘i. his dec'eased wife’s sislei. It was 
itar this reason, and no (dher, that Ba.xler the father 
and Booth the hnshaiid were e\j>elled from the (ilassit<- 
congregation, a fact nn- 


acuteness and consummate skill in the exercise of logic.'* 
Booth edited a number of books — his own and others — 
for the Society of IJsidul Knowledge ; and Charles Lamb 
wrote to (iodwiii in 1S22 : " Pray return my recognition 
to Mr. L^ooth, from wliose excellent ‘ l aldes of lnt(Test ' 
I daily reccdve ineximssihle official facilities.*' Though 
himself a transgressor of the: law, Booth b(*c.aTm* indignant 
at the elopement of Shelley with Mary (iodwin, and 
positively commanded Isabella Jiaxter, his wife, not to 
a<'comj)aiiy vShelley and Mary to Italy, or to have any 
communication with th(‘ni. He survived till 18.45, and 
is (unbalined in the pages of the “ DicTionarv' of National 
Biogra])hy.” 

Baxter met Sludley at (Godwin’s house in 1809, and 
their mutual regard continu(‘d at least till 1817, despite 
Booth’s ('lubargo upon Isabella Baxter. In one of his 
letters written in 18 ib the j.)oet speaks of the Baxters 
Inviiig “ lost all their fortune,” but this was not the cas(', 
llioiigh tin- Naj)oleoni(‘ wars had paralysed trade for 
some time, for liaxter’s two sons, Rolaut and John 
Cowley Baxt(‘r, carri(‘d on the business after the death 
of their father. Baxter had married young, was twice 
married and had a family of two sons and five daughters, 
Margaret being the eldt'st of th(‘ family and Isabella 
(the second Mrs. lh)oth) ])(‘ing the youngest. The 
house which tin* iLixters inhal)it(‘d, and where Mary 

Godwin spent nearly two 


kifown to Dr. Dowden. 

I).i\id Booth was a 
notable man e\(‘ii at that 
<-X( i‘j)tional period. Hi* was 
f)oni at KinniTtles, l*'orfar- 
shiie. of humble |)arentage, 
in I7bb, and was sell- 
edue.ited. Beginning acti\ e 
lif<* as a bn*wcr at New- 
burg'ii ill Idfe, he was nn- 
successful, and tliiMi became 
schoolmaster at Newburgh ; 
but li(? was too ambit ions 
and too gifted to remain 
in this occupation. His 
admiration for (i o d w i n 
and his enthusiasm for the 
principles of that author 
led him to make Godwin's 
acquaintance, and also that 
of Sholley. Dr. R o b e r t 
Blakey, Professor of Logic 
at Queeni’s College, Belfast 
(born 1795, died 1878), de- 
scribed Booth as ” one of the 
most extraordinary person- 
ages I have met for some 
time " ; and Dowden prints 
in full Shelley's letter to 
W. T. Baxter, December 
30th, 1817, in which the poet 
refers to Booth as "a 
man of great intellectual 



Monument In Christchurch Priory, Hants. 

To Percy ISysshe Shelley and Mary WoUatonccraft Shelley. 
Desiitiied by H. Weeks, A.R A., 1854. 


Py courtesy of Mr. Roger liigpen, from his edUion of" The 
Letters of Shelley" now reissued, without Illustrations, 
by Messrs. Bell In Bohn's Library. 


years of happy girlhood, had 
some liistorica) interest at- 
tached to it. 'Llie mansion, 
l allcd ” The Cottage," had 
been ere('t(‘d about 1780 
a^ Hie jointurediouse of 
the Dowager Countess of 
Strntlnnore, after C a s 1 1 e 
Lyon (now Castle Huntly) in 
the Cars(‘ of Gow’rio fiad 
})ass(‘d from 1 hat noble 
family. It stood to the 
east of Ihmdee. on the 
Brought y Ferry road, and 
remained till about 1890, 
when it was removed to 
form the present Baffin 
Street. I'ln* elevation shows 
the southern frontage of 
tlie house. There is a plan 
of Dnndi'e, d a t e d 1793, 
which indicates its location 
at the time wLen Mary 
(iodwin was there. Tht‘ 
chimiu'vs of the glass works 
(ill that jdaii) show w'here 
till' jiier was from which 
Mary Godwin set out on 
March 20th, 1814, for 

Loudon before her eventful 
meeting with Shelley. In 
her preface to “ Franken- 
stein " Mary tells how she 
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had frequently sat amid " a 
romantic group of pinetrees look- 
ing on the water ” while she was 
pondering on her novel, completed 
some years after. 

Among the Baxter girls Mary’s 
favourite was Christian (Christy) 

Baxter, and next to her came 
Isabella. Christy first made Mary’s 
acquaintance when Baxter and 
his daughter visited GodwHn at 
London ; and it was soon after- 
wards that Godwin consented to 
let Mary spend a holiday in 
!^otland. Some confusion has 
hrisen among the hiogr:iphors 
^garding the date of the first 
<visit to Dundee, but this is quite 
tmnecessary. On June 8th, 1812, 

Godwin wrote from Skinner Street 
to Baxter in these t(;rms : “ My 
dear Sir ; f have shipped off to 
you by yesterday’s packet, the 
jOsnaburgh, Captain Wishart, my only daughter, 
attended her to the wharf and remained an hour on 
board till the vessel got under way.” From June till 
October ,ioth — according to Professor Dovvden -or 
-November loth, as given in Mrs. Julian Marshall’s 
life of Mary Godwin — the holiday was spent with the 
Bt^ters at The Cottage ; and when Mary returned to 
London she took Christy Baxter with her, who 
remained at Skinner Street till the following summer. 
.Pn her second visit to Dundee in June. 1813, Mary 
'^pok Christy Baxter home to Dundee ; and Mary 
remained at The 
Cottage till 
|farch 20th, 
ir8i4. The date 
and length of 
this visit has 
afforded food 
for fiery dis- 
cussion by 
Dowden, T. J. 

Hogg and J. 

Cordyjeaffreson, 
but the matter 
i s conclusively 
settled by the 
following ex- 
tract.s from the 
private journal 
of Christy 
Paxter, copied 
from the manu- 
script by the present writer : 

“ Sunday, July 4M, 1813. — Went to the Meeting in the 
afternoon, and then to Tlie Cottage, — they were just finish- 
ing dinner — stayed tili — there is a Miss Godwin and 
a Miss Hppwood f-oth irom London staying with them just 
tiow.— rlhe latter is a teacher of drawing/' 


** Sunday, March loth, 1814. — 
I went out to The Cottage in 
the forenoon to see Mary Godwin 
shipped for London, — I understood 
she would be away by twelve, but the 
vessel did not sail or [till] two. The 
day cleared, and we wandered about 
all the adjoining grounds. The 
vessel (old Wishart) at length came 
out, and about three o’clock the 
boat came ashore and took her on 
board from tlie Bottle-Work Rock. 
Tliey were all very sorry like to 
part.” 

It will be noticed that Miss 
llopwood, daughter of James 
Hopwood stmior, the engraver, 
and sister of James junior and 
William, all engravers, had visited 
Mary Godwin at this time in 
Dundee and accompanied her back 
to London. Hogg writes that 
when he saw Mary for the first 
time — on June 8th, 1814- she had 
recently returned from Seotland 
and was wearing '' a frock of tartan, an unusual dress in 
London at that time." This is said to havet been the 
first time that Shelley luui noticed Mary, yet in that 
month he addressed to her the poem, " Mine eyes are 
dim with tears unshed." On July 28, 1814, Mary 
Godwin eloped with Shelley. 

Christy Baxter, whose name appears in all the 
biographies of Shelley and of Mary Godwin, survived 
all her family, dying at Mid Street, Dundee, in 1886, 
aged ninety-thrt‘e years, and in very reduced 
circumstances. In 18S2 the late Mr. A. C. Haden 

(son of Sir F. 
Seymour Haden, 
the famous 
etcher) was 
r e s i d e 11 1 i n 
Dundee an d 
visited Christy 
Baxter, com- 
municating the 
result to the 
present writer. 
She was rather 
hurt at the idea 
that her sister 
Isabella (Mrs. D. 
Booth) had been 
represented a s 
the chief |fiend 
of Mary Godwin, 
as she claimed 
that she was 
in closer intimacy, and had met many distinguished 
literary men at Skinner Street while on her long visit to 
William Godwin. Her brother, Robert Baxter, was 
acquainted \vit|H^les Clairmont while that youth was 
in Constable's pmting office in Edinburgh, thus afford- 
ing another link with the Shelley cirde and Dundee. 



Shelley, 

From the portrait by William E. West in the possession of 
Mrs. John Dunn. 

Reproduced as frontispiece to II. S. Salt's selection from 
** Th« Prose Works ol Shelley," just reissued by 
Messrs. Watts. 

I 



The Cottage, 

where Mary Godwin stayed, In Broughly Ferry Road, Dundee, a. It wai In 181,-14^ 

Drawn by David Small. 
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SHELLEY IN LONDON. 

By Roger Ingpen. 


T he pleasant, social side of London life in the 
rei§p of George III, which attracted Byron, 
Rogers, Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, did not interest 
Shdley. Although he was drawn to London from 
time to time for the sake of meeting his friends he 
never desired to live there for any love of the town, 
and his association was chiefly that of a visitor. In 
“ Peter Bell the Third ’* he satirises with grim humour 
the corrupt side of London life, and declares that : 

“ Hell is a city much like London - 
A populous and smoky city ; 

There are all sorts of people undone 
And there is little or no fun done ; 

Small justice sliown and still less pity. . . 

It is true to say that Shelley while in London, and 
especially during the winter of 1814, saw much of the 
sordid side of London lih;. He suffered j)overty in 
obscure lodgings and was in constant dread of arrest 
for debt, and was in touch with moneylenders and 
lawyers. London therefore |)robal)ly suggested no 
very pleasant thoughts to him when hc‘ was in Italy. 
His earlier impressions may have* been pleasanter. 

Shelley's father when in Loudon used to put up at 
Miller’s Hotel, \Vestminst(T Bridge, in order to be 
near the House of Commons, and probably it was then; 
that Bysshe stayed during his earliest \'isits to London. 
Wlien at Eton he used to conn? up to London to see 
his* friend Edward L'ergus Graham, who Jived at 
29, Vine Street, Piccadilly, and we read of a visit 
planned to his cousins, the Groves, at llicir house in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Shelley's sisters, Mary and Hellen, were at Miss 
Fenning’s school — Church House — which stood on the 
north side of Clapliam Common, near the *' Old I own,” 
directly facing Trinity Church. The sib; is now oc copied 
by Nelson Terrace. It was there that Shelley thst met 
Harriet Westbrook, his future wife, a beautiful school- 
girl with a complexion of ” brilliant pink and white 
and hair quite like a poet’s dream and Bysshe’s ]>ecuUar 
admiration.” One of Shelley's most memorable stays 
. in London was immediately after he and Hogg were 
expelled from Oxford. On the day following that 
event, March 26th, those two young philosophers took 
places on the outside of the coach for London. Lodgings 
for the night were obtained at a (‘off(‘e-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly, and the evening was spent 
with Shelley's cousins, the Groves, at their house in 
Lincol»*s Inn Fields. The next day Shelley and Hogg 
went in search of lodgings, which were not easily found 
to Bysshe's satisfaction. At one place he obj(‘ctcd to 
the street cries, at another to the appearance of the 
landlady or her maid, but at length they came to 
Poland Street, off the Oxford Road. The name had 
a pleasing sound to Shelley's ears, reminded him 
” of Jane Porter's novel, ' Thaddeus|^|B|^arsaw,' and 
liberty.” The sit't^g*Toom on the firs^Boor specially 
attracted Shelley, l|^gh somewhat dark and quiet, 
for its walls were coWed with a gay paper of ” trellises, 
vine*leav€s with their tendrils, and huge clusters of 
grap^, ;|pr^ all represented in lively 


colours.” Shelley was delighted and declared that 
they should live there for ever. His bedroom opened 
out of the sitting-room, which had the same paper on 
the walls, and while touching them he wanted to know 
if grapes really grew in that manner anywhere. Hogg, 
however, who never despised creaturo comforts, ordered 
a fire. The house in Poland Street is still standing, 
and until recently it remained much in the same condi- 
tion as in Shelley's time. To-day it presinits a greatly 
altered appearance. Hogg has given us a very lively 
and detailed account of his stay in London with Shelley 
at this time, but it was only of brief duration, as on 
April i6th he was sent to the north of England by 
his friends. After Hogg's departure Shelley remained 
alone at the lodgings for a month, until about May 15th, 
when he returned to the i}aternal roof, Field Place. 
Towards the (‘iid of his stay at Poland Street he was 
restless and lonely. His father in a letter described 
him as ” woefully melancholy,” but he was anxious 
that Shelh‘\' should be left alone as a punishment for 
having been e\j)elled from Oxford. Shelley's solitude, 
however, drove him for eompanionship to the West- 
brooks’ hou.s('- 23, (-hapel String, (irosvenor Square. 
The house was long ago demolisht‘d with the rest of 
the street, which was rebuilt as Aklford Street. After 
his visit to Field Place, Shelley w(‘iit to see his cousins, 
the Groves, at their place in Wales. From there he 



15, Poland Street, Soho. 


Dfiftwlnj; by F. Clenientson. 

This An<l our other two drawings of Shelley's London homes are 
reproduced by courtesy ot Mr. RoKcr Ingpen from hla edition ol 
"The Letters of Shelley" (Pitmans), now reissued, without 
illustrations, in Messrs. Bells' Bohn's Library series. 
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23. Chapel Street. 

Drawing by D. Cdllns. 

By courtesy of Mr, Roger Ingpen. 


wrote to Hogg early in August that in cons<*quencc of 
the persecution of Harrii't Westbrook by her father he 
was coming to l-oiulon to carry her oil. Shelley asked 
for letters to bi^ directed to him at his friend Graham's 
(who apparently had moved)— 18, Sackville Street. 
Piccadilly. He seems to have been at the Groves’ 
during this visit, but 1 eannot say whether it is known 
where he stayed. Howe\ er, it was from the house in 
Chapel Street late in August, 1811, probably Saturday, 
August 24th, that Harriet Westbrook went fortli to 


elope with Shelley, who was waiting with a hackney 
coach outside a small coffee-house in Mount Street, 
near her father's house. 

Shelley's next visit to London was in November, 
1812, where he stayed at Lewis's Hotel, St. James's 
Street. On April 5th, 1813, he was in town, apparently 
with the object of seeing " Queen Mab " through the 
press. Hogg says that the Shelleys “ remained a few 
days at a hotel in Dover Street [Cook's Hotel, which 
probably ran through from Albemarle Street to Dover 
Street], and then Harriet took lodgings in Half Moon 
Street, accounting the situation fashionable " ; they 
stayed there several months, and then went to Pimlico 
to be near the Boinvilles, which was esteemed very 
desirable ; and there I think lanthe was born. In 
the August following Shelley came of age. There was 
a little projecting window in Half Moon Street in which 
Shelley miglit be seen from the street all day long, 
book in liand, with lively gestures and bright e3^es ; 
so that Mrs. Newton said " he wanted only a pan of 
clear water and a fresh turf to look like .some lady’s 
lark hanging outside for air or song.” 1 believe that 
the house in Half Moon Street in which Shelley lived 
has not been identified. It has probabK' been pulled 
down. Nor can anything be said about the house in 
Pimlico where his first child was born 

Shelley eloped with Mary Godwin, then but a girl 
of sixteen, on July 28tli, 1814. She left her father's 
shop in Skinner Street, Holborn, and a few steps brought 
her to the corner of Hatton Garden, whenr Shelley w'as 
waiting with a post-chaise. Skinner Street was com- 
pletely destroyed in order to erect Holborn Viaduct, 
and with it Godwin's shoj), which was largely associated 
with Shelley. Shelley and Mary returned to London 
on September 13th, 1814, and lodged at 56. Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square. They then occupied lodgings 
in various houses during that winter of poverty in 
lamdon. On March 29th, 1816, Shelley WTote from 
26, Marchmont Street, Russell Square. It was a 
lodging-house (and is still standing), wiiich W'as 
patronised on more than one occasion by Shelley, and 
that address is mentioned in his will. 

In March, 1818, wiien Shelley was preparing for 
what proved to be his final departure from England, 
he lodged at Great Russell Street- the number has not 
been identified. Here lie saw^ his friends and here he 
took leave of them ; he sailed from Dover on March 12th. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JULY, 1922. 

Ans'wen to these competitions {each 01 a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) shtmld be 

foru'ardcd not later than the \^th of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” Tiih Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
(■olonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //, IV and V are the same each months and that for 
the next two months the first prize udll be for the best original lyric, 

SprciAL Notice. Competitors must please keep copies of their verses : the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


L A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original )\Tic. 

11. A Prize ci’ Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review' or the name of any author or 
book ap[)earing in this number of The Book- 
y,^s. ]*refercnce w'ill be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 


III. - -A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best original four-line epigram on any recent 
novel. 

IV. - -A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publisherli 
at head of review. 
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V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the ijender of the best 
suggestion for The Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

I. -The Pri^k of One Gihnea for the' best original 
lyric is awarded to H. 1. Strand, of Knoyle, 
Seaton, Devon, for th(' following : 

THE HAMIJCTS. 

Not to have known you ! — O hamlets of ICnglaiid 
Held in the shade of the old English trees ; 

Yon with the gentle eyes seen in your iloorways 
Where the blue cottage-smoke curls to the breeze. 

Not to have known you ! — and these your enchant nienls. 
Little dim thatches all fragrant of peat ; 

Here a grey belfry, and there a brown brooklet. 
Plashing its way by a cobble-stoni'd street. 

Not to have known you ! (> hamlets of England, 

That were misfortune tori fell to be told ; 

1 who have knt^wn in the light of lafe's morning. 
l*ray to return to yon when I am old. 

Though I should fare to the bounds of the oceans — 

h'ven the isles of tlie uttermost seas - 

I must come home to you. hamlets of haigland. 

Held in the shade of ycnir wardens the trees. 

We also select for printing : 

THE LOST COrXTEV. 

Where now are the tall spires with the sunshine on their 
vanes ? 

Where the magic mountains beyond the rainbow plains ? 
The. glamour of wind tossed fountains, the brooks that 
leapt and sang. 

And the wild, sweet voice of promise wherewith the whole 
world rang ? 

1 walk in a haunted city where pale gliosts turn to me 
With eves of a wistful longing that once was ecstasy ; 

I listen for s(Migs and laughter, but only the sound of 
tears 

And the silence that follows after drifts <lown the vanished 
years. 

Never again, my soul, in sunshine or in rain ; 

Hands liavo shattt.*red the bowl, ilrought has withered the 
grain. 

Never again. O Youth, the feel that naught can lire. 

The joy of tlu^ whirlwind’s swift pursuit, the lu’ight, the 
cloud, the tire ! 

(G. L:uircncf Groom, i. St. Mark’s House, Kegont’s 
I’ark, N.W.r.) 

A GAKDKN Ol’ DKICAMS. 

The wind played over my face, 

It murmured and .sang in my ears ; 

But the wimis of memory snrgetl and sang 
Across the years. 

I heard the flutter of wings 

As the birds flew past my hair ; 

But the winds of memory stirred my heart 
In the garden fair. 

Cherry-bloom white as snow. 

And a .sky of cloudless blue. 

But the garden I saw was a Garden of ]')reams, 

Where you passed through. 

(Evelina San Garde, Gaiilktliorne House, 
Oswaldtwistle, Lancs.) 

We also specially commend the lyrics sent by Olive 
R. Bridgman (Cape Province, South Africa), J. O. 
Dwyer (Lichfield), B. M. Danby (Scarborough), Nancy 
PoUock (Glasgow), Margaret Huggins (Exinoufh), 


Rudolf Robert (Bristol), Constance I. Davies (Hamilton, 
Ontario), Dorothy O. Trollope (East Ham), Phyllis 
Erica Noble (Walthamstow), Edith Allen (Bristol), 

R. A. H. Goodyear (Scarborough), Margaret Ormiston 
(London, S.W.), Hilda de Fleury (Tadworth), Maud 
Slessor (Rottingdean), C. W. Prosser (Ramsgate), 
K. (iwen Mountford ([-(‘ytoiistone), Renney Rowlatt 
(Manchester), Clara M. Wayland (Lilac, Saskatchewan), 
Alice Youle Hind (Brighton), Dorothy Cutts (Aberdeen), 
F. N. Jellicoe (Southwold), Arthur Powell (London, 

S. W.), J. N. Maciver (Bushey), C. E. Askew (Tipton), 
C. B. Hardmore (Cant(Tbiiry), Doris Amy Ibbotson 
(Newport, Isle of Wight). Margand Skelton (Carlisle), 
M. A. Ruck (Bubbenhall), F. M. Barmdt (Tile- 
hurst), Eva Dofx'll (Malv'erii), John A. Bellcliambcrs 
(Highgatt* Hill), H. Preiss (('ape Province, South Africa), 
Rosamond Pratt (Miiswtdl Hill), Montague Hayward 
Potter (Rome), Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian), 
Geoffrey H. W(‘lls (Cardiff), Lilian llolmes (Pinner), 
Annie L. Vale (Bridgvvat(T), Alice E. Oldacre (Stoke- 
on-Trent), W. G. Stone (Leytonstone), I). A. R. G. 
(Bridgwat(T), Robert C. Bodker (Streatham Hill), 
1). Phyllis Flow(M*dew (Llanelly), Julia Wickham 
Greenwood (Gibraltar), Enid Blyton (Beckenham). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Gtinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the R('v. Edwin C. Laiisdown, 
of 11 , Guildford Road, Tunbridge Wells, for 
the following : 

MONEY AND CREDIT. Bv C. J. Melrose. 

(Collins,) 

** How happy could 1 be witli cither.” 

CtAY, The Hesrqar’s Opera . 



26 , Marchmont Street. 

where Shelley Iodised In London. 

Drawing by U. Collin?. By courtesy of Mr. Roger Ingpen. 
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£• l^a EddisoiKt 

author of “The Worm Ouroboros,” recently 
published by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


We also select 
for printing : 

A GREAT SUR- 
PRISE. By Nat 
Gould. 

(John Long.) 

" This house to 
be let." 

Francis Quarles, 

Epigrams, 

(N. M. Butterfield, 
16 Coventry 
Road, Ilford.) 

M A N Y ALTARS. 
By Maud 1. Nisbet. 
( John Long.) 


" I’ll marry one lady to day. 

And I'll marry the other to-morrow." 

W. S. Gilbert, Bah Ballads. 

(Sidney S. Wright. 171, Widrnore Road, Bromley, 
Kent.) 

SOME THINGS THAT MATTllR. By Lord Riddell. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ” 

R. Brown I NO, Pied Piper oj Hamdin. 

(Ada F. Strike, j8, Harrow Road, Worthing.) 

REVOLUTION, Bv J. D. Beresford. (Collins.) 

" -And liberty plucks justice by the nose." 
Shakespeare, Measure for Meusure, Act I, Sc. 4. 


anything beyond 
mechanical action 
and thought. The 
story is one of the 
finest psychological 
studies that Miss 
Sinclair lias 
written. 

We also select 
for printing : 

TITLE CLEAR. 

By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan. 

(Mrs. E V £ r a r d Mr. William 

CoTKs). Gerhardl, 

whose striking novel of Russian life, “Futility,'* 
(Hutchinson.) R. Cobden* Sanderson Is publishing. 

This book is a treasure in these triangle-plot days. 
It is clean and gay, with the freshness of scarcely dried 
ink about it, the characters breathe, the dialogue is good 
and humorous. The scene is laid in a tiny Perthshire 
village, and the book with its two delightful heroines will 
appeal l)Oth to Scotch and English retaders. It stands a 
big test : it can be read aloud ; it is a book to buy and 
to lend. " Title Clear " deserves a wide public, and no 
one who cares for modern Scotch literature must miss 
it. Mrs. Cotes has excelled herself. 

(A. A. A., 23, Tanza Road, Hampstead, N,W.3.) 

THE THINGS WE ARE. 



(Florence M. Campbell, Y.W.C.A., Post Ofiice Road, 
Boiirni'mouth.) 

III. — The Prize for the best passage from English 

literature in praise of the Gardener is divided, 
and Two Books each awarded to Mabel 
Westby-Nunn, of 6, Painswick Lawn, Chelten- 
ham Spa, and K. I. Noble, of 9, Forest Rise, 
E.17, for the following : 

To make some nook of God’s creation a little fruit- 
fuller, better, more worthy of (^od. ... It is work for 
a God.” — Carlyle. 

Mabel Westby-Nunn. 

” You sliall sec the lilessings of God on your labours 
while you live, and leave behind you to heire’s and suc- 
cessors such a worke, that many ages after your death 
shall record your love to your country."- -William Lawson. 

K. I. Noble. 

We select for special commendation the replicas from 
Mrs. M. H. Snow (Margate), Marcella Whitaker (Carlton), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), G. Hill (Mill Hill), Ernest 
A. Fuller (Greenwich), Cecil W Hull (Hazelwood), 
N. M. Butterfield (Ilford), A. U. Rrickenden (Wexford), 
Miles March (Liverpool), h'lora Bigliam (Tillington). 

IV. — The Prize of H alf a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to Kathleen Rice, of “ Tin.* Warren,” 
Devonshire Road, Harpciidcn, Herts, for the 
following : 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF HARRIETT FREAN. 

By May Sinclair. (Collins.) 

Miss Sinclair has achieved a rather wonderful piece of 
work in this book. In less than two hundred pages she has 
vividly portrayed the mind and thoughts of a real 
woman. The story is a quiet tragedy ; and all the more 
arrestiiigly tragic because of its commonplace. Harriett 
Frean, her eifirly life eclipsed by the intensity of her love 
for her parents, so unconsciously repressed her natural 
instincts that, as she grew older, she became incapable of 


By John Middi.eton Murry. (Constable.) 

There is a limpid, flowing rhythm about this very intro- 
sj>ective book. It relates the gradual unfolding of Mr. 
Boston’s inner self, hi.s many-sided relations with acquaint- 
ances and his curious misgivings and reticences. Wc sec 
the innumerable contradictory forces that draw people 
into closest affinity and divide them acros.s measureless 
space. There are passages -particularly the one about 
the garden at Hampstead and Kefits’s house— which stir 
with an odd sense as of some half-recaptured wonder — 
like the dim memory of an old dream. The whole book 
has an air of strange beauty. 

(Joyce McGown Clark, ” The Kieve,” Sunninghill, 
Berks.) 


PAULINA. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell.) 

Max PembertonVs new book relates the story of the 
last days of the Venetian Republic and of the futile effort 
of Paulina, the Doge’s daughter, and her English lover 
to save the city. Paulina’s adventures with sea-rovers, 
her honourable captivity in Paris and her successful attempt 
at gaining the acquittal of her lover from a charge of 
murder, form an excellent and entertaining plot. Add to 
this the author’s well-known talent for ” costume ” writing 
and vivid description, and the result is in every way a 
fine piece of work. 

(H. A. Bush, 3, Crawford Avenue, Bolton, Lancs.) 

We select for special commendation the twelve 
reviews sent by Enid Blyton (Beckenham), B. NolS 
Saxelby (Buxton), Jpyce McGown Clark (Sunninghlttl/! 
J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), V. Narayanan (Madras}/ 
Sidney S. Wright (Bromley), Lilian M. Bridges (Ssli^ 
bury), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), B. C. Hardy 
(Kensington), James A. Richards (Tenby), Winifr^ 
M. Davies (Derby), Vivien Ford (Kensington). 

V. — The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
Bookman is awarded to Oliver Martin 
of 68, Lombard Street/-E.:C.3. 
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MR: HARDY’S NEW POEMS.* 

By Laurence Binyon. 


T he " late lyrics in this volume form about half 
of the contents, and show that with Mr. Hardy 
at any rate the poet's fire does not “ get faint and low " 
with advancing years. The rest of the pieces are poems 
left over from preceding collections, or overlooked and 
newly found. 

One of the impressions strongly remaining aft(T read- 
ing these pages is the de«^p affection for the art of 
music that constantly finds direct or indirect expression. 
It is not a vague “ panting for the music which is 
divine," nor the abstract enthusiasm of the concert 
haunter, so much as a natural love*, de(‘])ened and (Mi- 
grained by long associations, for music itself and perhaps 

still more for all 



Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 


that music repre- 

s e n t s in the 
traditional life 
of the country- 
side— the life- 
s \v e e 1 11 i n g 

nioiiKMits, the gay 
1 e 1 a s f r o m 
labour mingled 
witli aifec'tionate 
memories of the 
musicians them- 
selves, N'oimg and 

PMo tv Mr. Thoma. ^ momorios oi 

1.. 0. Hoppi. Hardy. dance-tunes and 

those who played 

them and those who danced to them ; of village; choirs 
‘find bell-ringers ; an affection llowing out even to the 
well-worn instruments thiunselves, lending them each 
life and personality. We arc reminded of scenes in 
the Wessex novels like the opening chapters of " Under 
the Greenwood Tree," and remember the vein of true 
artist feeling and understanding that shows itself un- 
consciously and delightfully in certain of the honu;ly- 
natured villagers. 

Most poets apparently have little comprehension or 
appreciation of music. Swinburne, it is said, did not 
know ** God Save the Queen " when he heard it. Brown- 
ing was an exception ; but though capable of very 
musical verse, he cannot be "called a melodious poet. 
Nor is Mr. Hardy a melodious poet, though he too, it is 
obvious, could write delightful melody if he c'hose. 
Indeed he does sometimes so choose. Witness some of 
the songs in this book. Here is one : 


" If grief come early 
Joy comes late, 

If joy come early 
Grief will wait ; 

Aye, my dear and tender I 


" Wise ones joy them early 
While the cheeks are red, 

Banish grief till surly 
Time has dulled their dread. 

Lyricit and Earlier: With many other verses.” 
fMacmillan.) 


” And joy being ours 
Ere youth has flown. 

The later hours 
May find us gone ; 

Aye, my dear and tender!” 

But the theme needs to be simple- a jet of emotion — 
for the melody to come uncli(H:kcd. If a poet aims 
at verbal melody he must reckon to sacrifice weight 
and precision of meaning to a certain ck'gree. And 
two qualities of Mr. Hardy's gift prevent his speech 
from ()b(;ying more than occasionally the pure singing 
impulse. One of these is the activity of his thought, 
his ever-present consciousness of the problems of 
existence ; the othtT is his passion for what in a painter 
would be called good drawing ; liis structural defini- 
tion. his scrupulous aversion from easy smoothness, 
from vagiien(‘ss and from merely (miotional or decorative 
c.olour. Perhaps the novelist's pursuit of close detail in 
description has strengthened a natural bent ; and 
though even in prost; Mr. Hardy's descriptions are 
essentially i)oetic, with their constant awareness of the 
invisible energi(;s at work behind motionless surfaces, 
still we f('el that as a pot;t he shows a defect when he 
rejects or fails to find the word wliich, b\^ sound rather 
than sens(‘, is emotionally significant and therefore 
right. His verse but rarely carries a bloom on it. 
He coins words, or invents new us(‘s for words, as boldly 
as Shak(;speare ; but he has not (who has ?) Shake- 
speare's uncanny felic’ity. 

Whether deliberately or no, Mr. Hardy seems to have 
founded his lyric art on those forms of song which the 
genius of a people discoviMs by instinct for itself ; 
sim]>le forms wbicli yet, as we know from many an 
anonymous song and ballad that has come down to u^, 
iin])ly a fundamental sense of beauty and expressive 
power. Economised narrative ; dramatic speech ; 
varied repetition of a lilting refrain ; the compressed 
intensity we find in " The Twa Corbies " and “ Edward, 
Edward " or " Clerk Saunders " — these are Mr. Hardy’s 
chosen aims and chosen modi;s. But into the forms 
and manners of old tradition he imparls the colour of 
his peculiar imagination and all the curiosity of a 
modern, probing mind. He varies the measures too ; 
always t(mding, it would seem, to prefer the technically 
more difficult metre, as if he courted resistance in his 
material and delight(;d in an obstacle ingeniously over* 
come. Still, the fundamental plan of his lyrics is that 
of folk-song and ballad ; hence a definiteness of outline 
and a solidity for which in th(;S(; days we are grateful. 

The ironies of circumstance still have their old fascina- 
tion for Mr. Hardy, not only as tlie thoughtful spectator 
of life, but as the dramatic artist intent on the crucial 
situation when the souL of men and women are shown 
naked. A master of compressed narrative, he varies 
here on familiar themes. But he wins us more with 
other pieces, such as " The Whitenvashed Wall " : 

” Why does she turn in that shy, soft way 
Whenever she stirs the fire, 

And kiss to the chimney-corner wall 
As if entranced to admire 
Its whitewashed bareness ? • . 
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A friend had once outlined the shadow of her son's head 
on the wall, thrown by the firelight, and the silhouette 
had a “ lifelike semblance." Then the whitewasher 
came and whitewashed the wall and covered the face 
from view : 

" But she knows he's there. Anti when she yearns 
For him, deej> in the Jahoiiring night. 

She sees him as close at hatKl, and turns 
To him under his sheet of white.” 

Who but Hardy could havi* written that, with its tender 
unexpectedness ? (Must wt' also add, with the foijccd 
accents of its metre ?) Or tlu‘ Fallow Deer at the 
Lonely House " : 

” One without looks in to- night 
Through the curtain-chink 
From the sheet of glistening white ; 

One without looks in to-night 
As wc sit and think 
By the fender- brink. 

” We do not discern those eyes 
W atching in the snow ; 
l.it by lamps of rosy dyes 
W'e do not discern those eyes 
Wondering, aglow', 

Four-footed , t i p toe . ” 

I wish I had more space to (piote, especially the beautiful 
poem which closes the book ” .Surview.” But this, 
I doubt not, will soon b(‘ familiar to all lovers of poetry. 

The volunu* is prefaced by an “ A])ology,'’ wliich is 
mainly a repudiation of the author's alleged " pessi- 
mism," and goes on to suggest that we are threatened 
with a new Dark Age. owing to " the barbarising of taste 
in the youngt'i’ minds by the dark madmss of tiu' late 
war " and " the unabashed cultivation of selfishness in 
all classes ” ; and comdiuhrs with an affirmation of the 
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necessity of religion unless the world is to perish," and a 
" forlorn hope " of its alliance with complete rationality. 
Here is plenty of matter for discussion, but I have little 
space left. Mr. Hardy contends that " pessimism " 
misnames what are only “ obstinate questionings " in 
face of the mysteries of the universe ; and he quotes an 
old line of his own ; 

” If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at 
the Worst.” 

Pessimism is truly a word of sloven usage nowadays ; 
and all honest thinkers arc liable to incur the charge. 
But I think Mr. Hardy may forget that he has some- 
times seemed to assume a positive malice in the Unseen 
Power ; it is things like the concluding sentence of 
" Tess " which stick in the mind, and give some excuse 
to the criticisms he complains of. Nevertheless he is 
right ; no true pessimist would still be singing at eighty, 
with a glorious record of creativeness behind him. 
And after all it is not by a writer’s expressed philosophy 
of life that wc judge him ; it is by the contact with his 
spirit and all that this nu‘ans in the enriching of our 
own lives. And we think of the nu‘ii and wom(*ii that 
people the Wessex novels, and remember how, entwined 
with the emu-gy that creat<*cl them, is a de(‘]). if nc'ver 
obtruded, faith in human courage and human goodness. 

Mr. Hardy speaks, not without some bitterness, of 
the rough handling he has had from critics, and has 
some justly trenchant words on the tendency of a\'(Magc 
criticism to " scrutiiiist* the loobmarks and be blind to 
the building." Hut he must know that, if late in find- 
ing full ap]>reciation, his work has won the victory ov'er 
all the stupidity of (l(‘traclion, though he does not 
perhaps realise* 1h)vv numerous are the " troops of 
friends " who honour him in his griiatness and his 
old age. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY MARKET. 


By G. H. Grubb. 


T O achieve the " best selling ’’ stage in America 
is more tliaii sonu thing attempted and .some- 
thing done. It is, litcrralls’, a very big accomplishment. 
And it means, not a 20,000 sale, as Mr. Frankau recently 
stated to be the line of the " ])est seller " in England, 
but anything from i()(;,()oo to 500,000 or more. Prob- 
ably the largest ciiculation in recent years belongs 



to Harold Bell 
Wright whose 
earlier books sold 
to an enormous 
extent — mon- 
than the half- 
million. Latterly 
he has not 
reached so pro- 
digious a sale. 
Then another top 
notcher, as they 
say, is Gene 
Stratton - Porter, 
whose numbers 


increase rather than diminish. And, interestingly 
enough, she has tens of thousands of readers in 
England. But, (jf course, the most notable success 
of recent times is that of Mr. Hutchinson's " If 
Winter Comes." Like " The Rosary," it is an English 
novel which first got going in America, the furioso 
of its popularity carrying its contagion to Great 
Britain. Anti " If Winter Comes " made its way by 
sheer merit. The American publishers gave it no special 
publicity at first. It just captured the imagination of 
the people and, we dare say, by this it is reaching the 
half-million mark. Mr. Hutchinson does not understand 
it. He is so naturally and refreshingly modest, tliat 
those of us who know him are not surprised at liis 
reaction to this, to most people, stupefying success. 
He has but come into his own — long overdue. There 
are half a dozen other English novels securing big sales 
in America, the most prominent being Mrs. Huirs 
" The Sheikh." I believe an impression is printed each 
week 1 Then there is Mr. Paris's " Kimono." Both of 
these have all the popular elements in them which make 
a best seller. But it is good news to ndtc 
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immediate success of Mr. Keable's relentless romance, 
“ Simon called Peter — so badly misunderstood in 
England — although it has had many printings. 
" Scaramouche," by Rafael Sabatini, too, has intrigued 
a large number of American readers, while, of course. 
Miss Dell repeats her “ imperial " success both with her 
latest long novel, “ The Obstacle Race," and her s])ring 
volume, " ITie Odds, and other Stories," and Mr. 
Bennett's " Mr. Prohack " is said to he doing well. It is 
intellectually satisfying to observe that Michael Sadleir's 
" Privilege " is making its way with the thinking novel 
reader on the other side of the Atlantic, as was the case 
here, and now news reaches us that Miss Larminie's very 
penetrating study in psychology. " Search," is being 
approved. In the light of the preceding notes, it cannot 
be said that America is neglecting the n(?w school of 
British novelists. We are only touching upon current 
happenings. There are many other tried and famous 
writers whose following in the United States is con- 
siderable. But, apart from all this, .Xmerica has its own 
writers of novels, and their importance and numbers 
are growing yearly. It says much for their mental 
energy and broadness of view that, in addition to tlieir 
new intense, and convincing colony of novelists, they 
are abb* to absorb and digest so man\' English authors. 
On this there is scope for an exhaustive and analytical 
chapter. It is, in passing, worth wliilt* cliecking off 
those American novelists who have recently found 
favour ill the eye of the American pul)lic. " Main 
Street " of course ; th(*r(^ has ])(M‘n a fine race for 

supremacy between it and "if Winter Conu's " -and 

I think Mr. Hutchinson will win. That is odd. because 
Mr. Lewis has given us a remarkable picture of a wry 
real phase of a (pertain aspt-cl of American life. Here it 
has, in c()in[)arison with its success yonder, lanu‘nta])Iy 
failed. A pity : for it just misses greatness. We 
must not forget Hergesheinier’s " ('\ tlierca," Norris's 
"Brass" — still in ai'tivit}. -- Heibert Quick's " Vande- 
marks Folly, " a good story ; Mrs. Atherton’s " Sleeping 
Fires," Sydnor Harrison's " Saint 'I'erasa " — a fine 
romance — that novel teeming with life b<‘liiiid the 
beyond, " The Flaming Forest." by James Cnrwood, 
and Dorothy Canfield's novel, which lias been miming 
Well for some months now, " 'Fhe Brimming (ai])." 
One other novel, immense in its restless realism, but 
a pioneer in the new school of American fiction, which 
apparently Mr. Walpole has not y(*t found in England, 
but which is published here, is Ben Ilecht's " Erik 
Dorn," over which there has been much writing and more 
conversations than over any other first American novel 
for years past. Mr. Hecht is a Chicago newsjiaper man, 
and he has given us a picture extraordinary in its colouring 
and fascinating in its scheme. Just wiiat his next novel, 
which he is busily completing, will be like, it is difficult 
to say, but judging by its title, which he tells us is 
* Oargoyles," we may expect a story which will cause 
us to scratch our intellects. And what of the " best 
sellers " in America in general literature ? Again an 
Englishman holds pride of place — Mr. Duster, with his 
" Mirror " books, although there are those who say 
that " The Mirrors of Washington " has broken the tape 
with him. Word has just come to hand that the author 
of “ The Mirrors of Washington " has written another 
book. This time it will not be a series of character 


studies, but a general cross-section of political life and 
tendencies at Washington, with sidelights on the 
" great," and others of the capital. But these four 
volumes have been chased pretty closely by that 
burlesque of Southern Sea literature. " The Cruise of 
the Kawa” by Captain Traprock, who, by the way, is 
said to be pla ining a " trip " to Africa or the North 
Pole, or somewhen' else ! In non-fiction Mr. Wells's 
" Outline of History " holds sw»ay, but it will probably 
soon be pushed aside by Professor Thomson’s " Outline 
of Science." We must not forget Lord Frederic 
Hamilton's delightful volumes of reminiscences, espe- 
cially " Here, There, and E very w- here," the sales of 
wdiich arc going up in leaps and bounds ; or Lytton 
Strachey’s " Queen Victoria," wdiich has probably 
reached 50,000 by this. Sir Philip (iibbs always 
makes countless friends, wuth his frank and honest 
books, in America, and his " More That Must 
])e Told," is no exception, w’hile of course Mrs. 
Asquith's book is read almost as ft^verishly as ever. On 
the whole, she did very wt'II on her recent lecture tour, 
and her volume of impressions, wiiich Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth w’ill ])i.iblish here, should be sure of a great 
sale. These are tlu; English giuieral books doing excep- 
tionally w’cll in America. Tho most successful American 
book in this cati'gory, or ratliiT books, are Mr. Bok's 
" Americanization," and " The Story of Mankind," by 
II. W. Van T.oon. Both most enlertainiiig. Others are : 

" Outwitting Our Nerx es," a vi'iy good selling title, by * 
Jackson (S: Salisbury, Mr. Tumulty's book on Mr. 
Wilson, " W’bat Next in Europe," by Mr. Vanderlip, 
Harold Steam's " Civilization in th(‘ United States," 
Basil King’s " Conqiu^st of Iumi,” and Julian Street’s 
" MysliTioiis Japaji." I supjiosi* most of the books to 
w’hich \vc haxe ref(Trt‘d are, or w^ill hj, published in 
Faigland. 

Three British dramatists ha\’e lati'ly met with success 
ill .America : Lord Diinsany with " If " to be shortly 
produced in New York — liiiiple iiiurston with " The 
Wandering Jew ," and Mr. Milne witli " Tin? Truth About 
Blayds." "If" and Mr. i'liiirslou’s play liave been 
publislied in book form, and Mr. Milne’s " Truth .About 
Blayds," and probably on(\ if not others of bis plays 
will be out in the near future. Mr. Milrn* has done well 
ill Americ.a. " Mr. Pirn " is going strong, wiiile his 
" Red House Mystery " has scored an immediate success. 

It is already in its third impression, while his delicious 
and dclectalih' " If 1 May " and ‘ Not that it Matters " 
have been printed many times. 

Messrs. Doran have discovered Dorothy Speare. She 
has got to be kiiow’ii in England -and she will be 
appreciated. Until recently she was an undergraduate 
at coll(‘ge, training for the operatic stage. Last year 
she wTote a novv.l, " Dancers in the Dark " — and it is 
succeiTling. She is w'orth w'atching : she is young, pene- 
trating, analytical, charming. She has many books at 
the back of her visions, and she will WTitc them, and they 
will be good, with a background and atmosphere which 
will apppeal to most of us. 

Last month that far too infrequent writer, 
Edgar Guest, published " Making the House a 
Home." Too infrequent because of his allurement, 
although I dare say he writes as much as most men. 
Nobody, excepting himself and his fortunate publishers. 
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knows just how many thousands of copies his books 
sell, and it surprises us that he has not any great 
field here. 

A new Stevenson ? Some are saying so. Anyhow, 
Mr. Robert Gordon Anderson’s " The Isle of the Seven 
Moons ” is of Treasure Island ” kind, and the writing 
is not unreminisccnt. He brings back the old thrills 
with a novel of sizzling adventure, brave men, arch 
villains, love and romance. He gets you down, by 
various breathless machinations, to a real ni3'stic isle 
somewhere off the chart, and your blood pumps, and 
your heart sighs, and you realise that it’s all good 
stuff in good style. Mr. AndcTsoii wrote a great little 


book on Roosevelt — " Leader of Men," as he so aptly 
called it. 

Out there came, on the heels of the Conference at 
Washington, " The Great Adventure at Washington," 
by Mark Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan’s various articles are 
syndicated to more than seventy daily papers throughout 
the United States, and they are read in every state in 
the Union. If only Mr. Balfour — it is difficult to call 
him Earl — would give us his book. It would outshine 
(and that is not disrespect) Mr. Wells's, and Mr. 
Sullivan’s, and others to come. If the Earl ever writes 
his memoirs, Washington must figure very largely in 
them — or, at least, it should. 



Hew Boolis. 


THE DAY’S RATION.* 

It is worthy of notice tliat within a few weeks of each 
other came the present moral restorative from J. M. Barrie 
and the final disappearance from public life of a source of 
moral infection, rhe terrible question that arises is whether 
the poison has gone beyond the power of any antidote. 
Matthew Arnold was fond of telling us tliat conduct is 
three-fourths of life. We need not dispute over the 
fraction : the fact is indisputable, and it applies to public 
as well as to private life. Tlic last few terrible years, 
years of war and of peace, have seen something like a 
complete abdication of moral leadership here. Is’o one 
wants a reign of cant, but we all long for a restoration of 
character. At present we are in the grip of material things. 
The material has us all in thrall, and success is measured 
by the champagne glass. On the very day wlien I write 
these lines the papers arc printing in large head-lines full 
details of a great Society race-meeting, giving the numbers 
of dozens of champagne waiting on ice, the probable cost 
of the female garmetits worn, the huge prices paid for 
transport or accommodation, and so forth. The same 
papers, voicing the deej) convictions of tliis chicken-fed, 
silk-clad, pleasure-hunting multitude, assure tis that wc 
arc nationally bankrui^t. too poor to pay for feeding our 
half-starved school children, and much too jx)or to pay 
for teachers to cdui:ate them. Kducatipn can't Ix; measured 
by the champagne glass. 

Let us turn for a change to the last lines of Barrie’s 
address : 

*' Mighty are the I nivorsitics of Scotland, and they will 
prevail, iiut even in your highest exultations never forget 
that they are not (oiir but hve. The greatest of them is the poor, 
proud homes you come out of, wliioh said so long ago, ‘ There 
shall be education in this land.' She, not St. Andrews, is the 
oldest University in Scotland." 

His theme was Courage an immaterial thing, you .sec ; 
not Success, not Attainment, hut just Going-On ; and T 
set beside it for your consideration the theme ’of another, 
a Member of Parliament, who in |)ubli( meeting declared, 
" What is the use of giving everybody a good education ? 
There can only be one Lord Chancellor." 

Barrie's address was just the sort of speech we needed 
during the war, when we were all being disgraced by the 
nired claptrap of rascals. It is the sort of thing we need 
even more at the present moment ; for our leadership needs 
Character and Courage, which is the expression of Character. 

The address was delivered to the young, and to the 
young at a Scotti.sh University. A young man may well 
learn Courage at a Scottish University ; at an English 
University he seems inore eager to learn Correctness. 
Correctness is a very ^ofed thing, but Courage is a better. 
When Mr. Valiant-for-Truth went down into the water 
that bounded his course in this world, he cried, " Death, 
where is thy sting ? " And as he went down deeper, he 
said, “Grave, where is thy victory ? *' JJo doubt there 

' Courage." By }. M. Barrie. 2 s. (Hodder Stoughton.) 


were some on the banks who observed that a decent silence 
would have suited the occasion better, and that singing 
in the water simply wasn’t done. Bunyan ot course 
couldn't know that, for he was poor, and an Englisliman. 
But of Mr. V’’aliant it is written, " So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side." 

Well, the Rectorial eulogy of Courage is delivered, and 
it is dead, unless it lives in some young hearts. What 
are they going to do about it ? Are they going to let us, 
their " betters," continue our spoiling of the world ? 
Are they going to harden, too, into “ Ixsttcrs," spending 
liberally 011 guns and poi.son gas and champagne and race- 
gowns. while the soldiers’ children go bare and hungry and 
untaught ? If wc arc poor, the more need for Courage. 
If a wretched world is to be put straight, it must be the 
courageous young who do it ; and they will have to be 
very courageous indeed if they are to set stern faces against 
the clever ones who, by the Mercy pf Allah, have profited. 
Still, what is there that Youth and Courage cannot do ? 

George Sampson. 

BOOKS AND CHARACTERS.* 

Most of these essays of Mr. Strachey’s show liim experi- 
menting with the method which he brought to perfection 
in “ Queen Victoria." It shows a lamentable poverty of 
memory, or of culture, in the ordinary reading public that 
Mr. Strachey's reconstructions of famous figures in social 
and literary history should have been greeted as an astonish- 
ing novelty. He simply adapted to his time and illuminated 
with liis own individual irony the methods of Sainte-Beuve 
and Matthew Arnold. Indeed, to mention these two 
names is to realise how thin a great deal of Mr. Strachey's 
criticLsm is. Sainte-Beuve and Arnold eacli had prejudices ; 
but they avoided the cheaper score which Mr. Strachoy 
did not disdain in the essay on Manning, in certain passages 
of " Gordon “ and in much of " Queen Victoria." In this 
volume will be found sonic of his best and least malicious 
writing. His natural affinity with Voltaire makes the 
essays on that great man particularly good ; and in the 
paper on Blake Mr. Strachey shows a surprising aptitude 
for an imaginative insight into a character which gives 
him no legitimate opportunities for satire or ridicule. 
There are absurd judgments in the essay — for instance, 
the sentence. " there is an even more serious objection to 
Blake's mysticism — and indeed to all mysticism : its lack ■ 
of humanity " — which shows that Mr. Strachey is tempera- 
mentally incapable of understanding much of the jnost 
essential things in Blake's character or work; bur tha/> 
essay is invaluable as providing a sort of wordly-mah'g . 
key to the poetry which is of all English poetry the most 
remote from the world of common sense and common uwei. 
Beside that fact, it is comparatively unimportant 
Mr. Strachey cannot distinguish between the vohema^l 

* “ Books and Characters." By Lytton Strachey « tat. 
(Chatto St Windus.)—" Books and Habits/’ 

Heam./.Ss. 6d.. {Holnemaim.) 
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humanity bi all true mysticismp including Blake’s, but. 
apparently confuses it with the false mysticism of such 
poets as Shelley and Whitman. Blake properly read is as 
human in his ecstasy as is Charles Dickens in his. 

The truth is that there are certain aspects of jioetry 
with which Mr. Strachey cannot cope. The elaborate 
essay on “ Shakespeare’s Final Period ” is litlle more than 
a long essay in misunderstanding of “ The Tempest.” To 
concentrate on Caliban as giving the meaning of ” The 
Tempest ” is as perverse, more perverse indeed, tlian it 
would be to find the meaning of ” The King and the Mook ” 
in Guido rather than in Pompilia. It is just because that, 
in spite of Caliban. *' The Tempest ” leaves the reader 
with a sense of achieved resignation that we feel Shake- 
speare has not found something in life which he had not 
found when he wrote ” Measure for Measure ” or ” Hamlet ” 
or ” King T.ear ” : 

"It is diflicult to resist the conclusion that he was getting 
bored himself. Bored with people, bored witli real lifi-, bored 
with drama, bored, in fact, with everything except ijoetry and 
poetical dreams, ile is no longer interested, one olteii feels, 
in what happens, or in who .says what, so long as he ran lind 
idacc for a faultle.ss lyric, or a new, unimagined rlivthmiral 
effect, or a grand and mystic speech. ... Is it not Ihiis. then, 
that we should imagine him in the last years of his life ? Half 
eiicliaiited by vi.sions of beauty and loveliness, and half bored 
to death : on the one side inspired a .soaring fancy to the 
singing of ethereal s(^ngs, and on the other urged by a general 
disgust to burst occasionally through his torpor into bitter 
and^« violent speech ? If we are to learn anything of his mind 
from his last works, it is surely this." 

So Mr. Strachey sees Shakespeare, and 1 am sure that 
he will remain alone in his vision. It seems to me to have 
nothing to recommend it except a perverse ingenuity which 
is dissatisiied with any sharing of a too popular opijiion. 

Alter the essays on Voltaire, the best are those on Kacinc, 
Rousseau and Sir Thomas Browne. The estimate of this 
last great author is full of fine and enthusiastic things 
Jinely said — the manner only occasionally spoiUsl by sm h 
phrases as ” Methuselah . . . the remote, almost intinite, 
almost ridiculous patriarch.” Mr. Strachey endeavours 
with a gallantry that 1 can only admire to revive the 
memory of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Bcddocs is one of 
tho.^e witty authors who are obscure enough to intrigue 
one in youth, and who on investigation prove to be almost 
everything except readable. Evidently Mr. Strachey has 
re.id him, and very significant things he finds in him ; l)ut 
I cannot believe that he will find many who wdll agree with 
Iiim that these lines ” evoke sensations of pure loveliness ” : 

So fair a creature ! of such charms compjict 
As nature stints elsewhere ; wliich you may find 
Under the tender eyelid of a serpent, 

Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose, 

By drops and sparks ; but when she moves, you see 
T-ikc water from a crystal overfilled. 

Fresh ^auty tremble out of her and lave 
Her fair sides to the ground.” 

How^ wgly arc the hard ” c ” sounds in the first line ! 
How unpleasant the ” gurge ” of the rose ! how Cockney 
and Leigh Hunt-ish the “ kiss-coloured ” 1 

Most of the essays were written before 1914 — some as 
long ago as 1905 or 1906 ; and oddly enough the two 
latest — notes on Mr. Creevey and Lady Hester Stanhope — 
which belong to 1919, are failures, almost parodies of 
Mr. Strachey ’s method. He would do well to return to 
the earlier mood of the papers on Voltaire and Kacinc. 
when he showed himself to be, if not reverent, at any rate 
respectful. 

Books and Habits ” consists in the main of essays 
reprinted from larger volumes. The essays are those 
which Hearn delivered as lecturer at Tokyo and arc full 
of sympathy for the literature he is analysing and of under- 
standing of the audience which he is addressing. Hearn 
had as genuine a love of beauty in words as had Addington 
Symonds, and he had much of Symonds’s generous 
^thusiasm and power of imparting and explaining his own 
^ happy capacity for finding the 
fir T ittinor authors* The essays on Cory’s 

and on Amis and Anisle’' are models of 
interpretatioa. 

. R. Ellis : Roberts. 



Mr. J. 5. Fletcher. 


THE LITTI^E THINGS. 

You will remember the story of the English visitor to a 
Calcutta jail who inquired why a certain prisoner was so 
sullen and morose, when all the others were civil and 

comparatively 
cheerful. ‘ ’ Oh, 
that man, sir,” 
replied the head 
native warder, ” is 
to hxi hanged to- 
morrow for murder. 
And he is innocent. 
And it makes him 
very pecivish ! ” 
Well, I have just 
been leading two 
books by .Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher, and they 
have made me very 
peevish indeed. I 
am annoyed with 
FJiion^- Fry. M**- S- Fletcher. Mr. Fletclier be- 
cause he m a k e s 

irritating blunders, and yet contrives to make his hooks sc 
interesting that 1 have to read them from the first page to 
the last to sec what really happens. For instance, in that 
clever story, “ In the Mayor’s Parlour,”* he remarks that the 
town of Hathclsborough has a population of about 7.000. 
Later on he says that the local newspaper, which is credited 
with a sale of about five thousand copies, doubles and then 
trebles its circulation. Pre.siimabl>' the populace became 
so excited by tlie murder and its consequences that men, 
women and children purchased at least two copies each 
per diem. Yet Hathclsborough was an old-fashioned place. 

Again, in his book ” In the Middle of Things,”! he allows 
important events to hang on the discovery that a piece of 
writing paper bears the watermark of a small local stationer. 
Unless the small local stationer was in tJie habit of ordering 
his paper by the ton, I should very much like to know 
how his name appeared on it as a watermark ! The.se are 
instances : to them may lie added a can»Jcssm?ss of phrasing 
and punctuation which makes one wish that the author 
would read his j>ro()fs more carefully. 

It may be suggested that such small matters are un- 
important if the story be good, but that is not really so. 
In the first place, as mere craftsmanship, if a thing is worth 
doing it is worth doing well. In the second place, a story 
which depends — as crime stories do — fm its accuracy of 
detail should be written with meticulous care. And Mr. 
Fletcher’s stories are worthy of such care, for he has’a singular 
facility for devising not only clever plots but ingenious .side- 
issues which can pleasantly bewilder even the most blas6 
novel reader. It may not seem important tliat a caretciker 
is referred to once as ” sergeant-major ” and in another place 
as ” sergeant ” . >'et if the reader is to be impressed by the 
grave importani’e of details, he will not expect to find even 
such a trilling confusion unless it has a definite meaning. 

1 hope that* the author, should lu! read my criticisms, 
will not regard them as cheap attempts to pick holes in his 
work. It is because I am impressed liy hi.s ingenuity and 
his jiower of sustaining the interest right through his 
stories that I should like to sec him give those stories just 
that little extra revision in proof which is so wearisome 
to a tired writer, but which makes all the difference to the 
finished article. Francis D. Grierson. 


BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF THE WAR.: 

No history of the war in our language can for a moment 
compare with Mr. Buchan’s magnificent synthesis and— 
with certain limitations — marvellously penetrative analysis 
of the greatest struggle over recorded of mankind. 

* ” In the Mayor’s Parlour.” By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d 
(The Bodley Head.) 

t ” In the Middle of Things.” By J. S. Fletcher 7s 
(Ward. Lock.) * ' ' 

J •' A History of the Great War.” By John Buchan. In 
lour vols., each 25s. net. Vol. HI. (Nelson.) 
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If it is those limitations which most forcibly strike the 
careful reader of this third volume, it is an instinctive 
tribute to Mr. Buchan's potentialities. They Jirc not 
limitations consequent upon incapacity. They arc 
deliberate abstentions on his part, in certain respects, 
from that constructive criticism which alone makes history 
valuable and which the public has a right to expect from a 
historian of his genius. They arc all tin* more glaring by 
contrast with his masterly handling of all those |)hasc.s of 
the war in which the responsibility of the liritish High 
Command by land and sea is not involved. 

Mr. Buchan stated in his opening volume that he wrote 
his history primarily for the. English-speaking peoples. 
Tliis does not imply that the English-speaking peoples 
should now be lulled witli those assurances that all was 
perfect in the best of possible worlds which were expedient 
while the struggle was in progress. It is of the highest and 
most immediate importance tliat the jiritish Common- 
wealth of Nations shall rightly learn tin; lessons of the war. 
And there is no one more competent than Mr. Buchan, 
with his acute penetration of the probhnns of war. his 
powerful grasp of its basic principles and wide inter- 
reactions, his vivid and dignified narrative style, to bring 
them home to the consciousness of our race. They cannot 
1)0 brought home if the tender suscc])tibihties of the 
Admiralty and the War Office arc to be preferred to tlie 
education of the people. 

This volume i:overs the period from the beginning of 
iqi6 to October, 1017 — a period in which the real brunt 
of the war fell upon Grtiat Britain and which comprises 
the vital events of the Battle of Jutland, the Battle of the 
Somme and the Third Battle of Vi)res. It is ])recisely in 
the handling of tliese events, and particularly in the two 
first, that Mr. Buchan has been less than true to himself. 
Where in this volume he is describing the operations of 
the French, the Italians, the Kussians, or the Rumanians, 
he is at onc(' the most acute, unbiased, candid and valuable 
of historians. 

But his stoi)’ of the Battlt; of Jutland is a piece of misty 
canioiifiage from whicli nothing emcrg(*s exc<‘])t a suspicion 
that it was written with an eye upon th<- goo<lwill of the 
Admiralty. The uncritical reatler is left with the im- 
pression tliat at Jutland British sea.‘])Ovvcr ])eifonTieil all 
that was legitimately to bo ex])et ted of it. W hereas it is 
a fact, notoriously wvW known in cverv country luit our 
own, that at Jutland tlw Jhitish Navy, led by a commander 
too faithful to Adminilty InstriK tjons conceiv<Mi in the 
spirit of Byng and CahU’r rather than of Nelson, missed 
the sui)reme opportunity of 


the initial failure of July ist the British High Command 
felt its prestige so seriously involved that it continued 
the attack at all costs, regardless of the strategic scheme 
originally contemplated. Both French and British Govern- 
ments were so dissatisfied that at the end of 1916- Haig's 
tenure of his command was in jeopardy. There are many 
lessons to be learned from the conduct of the Battle of the 
Somme. The English-speaking peoples purchased them 
with the flower of their manhood. They have now a 
right to know them. 

Of the Passchenclaele Battle Mr. Buchan gives a mere 
sketchy summary, again minimising the hopes with which 
it was fought, but he does admit that it was a costly failure. 

Jutland, the Somme and Passchendaele — -these are the 
three things that matter chiefly to us in the whole war, 
for it is on rightly interprctetl failures that future successes 
arc built— but for them Mr. Buchan’s work is valueless, 
if not by its implications positively harmful. Those were 
the moments when the fighting shill — valour is not in 
dispute — of the British race was put to the supreme test, 
and nothing can cclip.se their importance for us. For a 
general comprehension of the whole mighty drama of the 
war Mr. Buchan's history is still, as it has always been, 
facile princeps. 

F. Britten Austin. 


ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT.* 

The title of Mr. Salmon’s itinerary may be taken as 
representative of the south-west region of England treated 
in the three books that lie Indore me. Each of them is a 
survey of certain portions of t he W’est CV)untr\' ; between 
them they link u]> that wide tracM starling from the gate- 
way of the west, approximately a line running round from 
Bristol by w'ay of Marlborough, Newbury, Basingstoke, 
Alton anti Wincliester to Southampton, and slrettdiing 
ultimately to Land’s Entl and the Scillies. * 

Mr. Salmon and Mr. Holmes approach their subjects 
from a differenl. standpoint.. W'liile the latter sticks to 

♦ “ The Ilccirt of tlic West." A Book of the \Ve.st Country 
from Bristol to Land's End. By .\rthiir L. Salmon. With 
illustrations l)y Fred. Adcock. 8s. od. net. (Uobert Scott.)— 
" Wanderings in Wessex." An l^xploration of the Southern 
Realm from Itclien to Otter. By Edric Holmes. With draw- 
ings by M. M. Vigors atid illustrations by the author. 8s. 6(1. 
net. (Kobert Scott.) Thomas Hardy’s Dorset.” By R. 
Thurston Hopkins. With illustrations by F.. Harries and from 
photograjdis. 12s. 6d. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 


the war. Tlu^ authorities 
furliv(dy recognised t his when 
they awcirded Beatty double 
the grant received by his 
superior, Jellicoe, but they 
have been ciircful not to 
accentuate the .rignificanu* 
of this to the public. 
If the new generation is 
to he brought up in the 
belief that Jutland was a 
satisfactory performance, 
that prc.scrvation of one's 
own forces take.s precedence 
over the duty of anni- 
hilating the enemy, then, 
no matter what battle- 
monsters our technicians build 
for us, tlic day of our sea 
power is ended. 

His treatment of the Battle 
of the Somme is similarly 
uncaiidid. He bolsters up 
tlic zealously propagated con- 
temporary legend that the 
Somme was a victory achieved 
according to plan. It was 
noth^ 01 the kind. After 
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facts -- historical, 
architectural and 
antiquarian - and 
has something to 
say a b o u t the 
most out-of-the- 
way villages, the 
former dwells 
uix)n only those 
places that call out 
h i s sympathetic 
understanding or 
provide sufficient 
r e a s o n for his 
poetic chronicles 
of their past. Mr. 
Salmon brings 
out the literary 
associations of the 
West C o 11 n t r y 
with an attractive 
skill and judg- 
ment. though he 
m i g h 1 h a. v c 
mentioned the 
relation of Hardy's 
work with fios- 
caslle a-nd mule more ol Phillpotts's Hartmooi. His 
picturesque descriptive |>owers are shown at their best 
when he lingers in sentimental mood around dreamy 
Ciitlit'dral t:los«‘s like those of Hristol and Wt'Ils, in sl(Mq)y 
lit lie villages or amid the brooding silence of moors. 
S])i'c.ially conimendahle is his yieroiMtion on the strange 
neighliourhood of Land s Lnd. Mr. bred .\dcock’s illnstra- 
tioiis contiabnte in no small degret* to tin’ entraiicmnent of 
a well- considered lopograplueal tour througii " the Heart 
ot the West." 

Tn the l ompany ol .Mr. Holmes we feel w<* go wa\ faring 
with a traveller whoso m i.in jmrsuits are hisiorv. archa*ologv 
and architeeture. Of th<^ atmosphere of ])l.ice his r(‘(:ord 
lakes less account than Mr. Salinon's chronicle. 'the 
method, while useful, proi luces a stmse of monotony in 
till* long nm. This want of liveliness is oc( asion.ill v 
relieved by such full and intriguing fiiissages as those 
dealing with Sioiiehengi* and Silisbiiiv Plain. Here Mr. 
Holmes, though e.\amining the various interpretations of 
the Stonehenge temple with assiduous c.ire, iiivi*sts his 
survev with a certain amount of sentiment which is kicking 
elsewhiTc in the book. \ow and then tlnr author has 
mattagefl to give an old-world fragrance to his ])ages, with 
a goodly sprinkling of qnainl epita.phs aiul inscriptions. 
The drawings and illnstrations, with the addition of helpful 
plans of Whncliester and Salislmry (Vathedr.ils, of Corfe 
Castle ami Stonehenge, are all tliat could Ik* desiit'il. I 
should like to draw the author's attention to a minor slip. 
Oil page 127 Staiiisford should be Stinsford. Both books 
are well provided with adequate maps and co[)ious iiidc.ves. 

'riian Hardy’s Dorset, or " Darset " according to local 
pronunciation, no region perhaps has been more ex- 
haustively recorded. Personally, T can ivell understand 
the fascination it affords the explorer, as not long ago I 
made more than one fairly extensive jaunt through the 
Hardy country. Mr. Hopkins comes along as tlu* latest 
chronicler of Dorset. Frankly one cannf)t pronounce the 
outcome of his peregrinations a completely successful 
piece of literary topography. Everything has been 
observed more from the author’s personal angle than in 
relation to the Wessex novels. Hardy and his works serve 
but as a mere framework for Mr. Hopkins’s somewhat 
inconsequent and haphazard method. Overlooking the 
ill-assorted arrangement, however, the volume supplies 
much wealth of material about dialect, customs, rustic 
character and liabits of .tHoughti, the famous Dorchester 
ale and the equally noted Dorset irtns. 

Before taking stock of his qualities, it is necessary to 
point out Mr. Hopkins’s shortcomings. First of all there 
are some^egrettable slips, apparently due cither to printer's 


errors or insufficient 
attention to proof- 
correcting. Wolver- 
ton should read 
Wolfeton ; for Sir 
John Gage read Sir 
John Gale; for 
Thoreycombe Wood 
read Thorncombe 
Wood; for Stru- 
ininster read Stur- 
rninster; for 
H a m w o r 1 h read 
Ham worthy ; a n d 
for Caril Junction 
read Chard Junction. 

It is unfortunate to 
find a topographer's 
work suffer from 
occasional inaccur- 
acies. 1 have caught 
Mr. Hopkins napping 
in one or two places. 

He is wrong in 
identifying oni* of tlie thatched cottages in Stinsford village 
as the house where lived Mop Olkimoor (not Ollarnore, by 
the way), " the I'iddlcr of the Keels " in " Life's Little 
Ironies." Hardy's fictitious name of " Mcllstock " includes 
several villages, hamlets and houses in the parish of Stinsford. 
Lower Bockhamplon is one of them. The novelist clearly 
states that Mop’s house was in " Lower M(‘llstock " (which 
has been accepleil as ai)]m)ximately I-ower Bockhampton), 
and that wium Mop ]>layed the fiddle on his doorslej), 
Car’ line As|u*nt, bewitched l)y the strains, ]Kiuscd on the 
Bockhampton bridge, “aiul languidly leaned over the 
parapet.’’ .No sui:h bridge with a parapet exists at Stins- 
ford. Having learnt that this was Ollamoor’s supposed 
abod(‘, I remember going expresslv to sec the long, low 
hous(*, whii'h also serves to reprt'Simt the home of Farmer 
Shiner in " I nder the (in^eiiwood Irec." Again, Mr. 
Ho])kin.s refers to the popular belief that the novidi.st is " of 
the same blood as Nelson’s Hardy." l^»ut surely in a book 
of this importance such an iuttu'esting hislorii:al point 
might have been made clean*!'. In this connexion perhaps 
1 m.iv be alloweil to (piote the words of Mr. Samuel C. 
Chew in his reciuit study of I'homas Hardy, wherein he 
writes : " The statement, still often met with, that Nelson’s 
tkig c.iptaiii was uu ancestor of the novi*list, is incorrect ; 
Captain Hardy belonged to another branch of the same 
stock." 

'I'hc sjiace allotted liy the author to an indefensible 
trespass into Devon, beyond the strict confines of his 
subject, woidd have been better iist*d in repairing some 
unaccountable and grievous omissions. Why should an 
all-important town like Sherborne, with an abbey that can 
claim dislinction as the finest arcliitectural pile in all 
Dorset, have been left unexplored ? Mr. Hopkins has 
nothing whatever to relate about Rainbarrow, a tumulus 
whicli figures prominently in " The Return of the Native " ; 
of Bhompston Farm, or " Blooms-End," the Yeobrighls’ 
home ; of Aff puddle Church, in which Clym and Eustacia 
were supposed to have been marrieil ; or of West Stafford 
Church, where Tess and Clare, we may take it, joined in 
wedlock. Kingston Maiirward House is not mentioned, 
nor Frampton Church with its numerous memorials of the 
Sheridan family, of Sir Colquhoun Grant and Motley, 
nor yet the interesting manor, now farm-house, of 
Woodsford. 

These defects notwithstanding, Mr. Hopkins has provided 
a delightful book. His itinerary is the result more of a 
desultory ramble than of a methodical track in the wake 
of the Wessex novels. I corroborate his impression of 
Bindon Abbey, with its effect of sinister gloom ; it is just 
the place for grisly ghost stories. His account of the 
•‘Greyhound " Inn at Corfe is likewise vivid and true. A 
more charming village and inn it would be difficult to find 
in Dorset— or elsewhere. 



Dorchester. 

Froi . “ VV.i millings In Wessex ■' (Robert Scott). 
1 >riiwn by M. M. X'lKors. 



Clovelly. 

From The Heart of the West " (Robert Scott). 
Drawn by Fredk. Adcock. 
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If anyone thinks of going on a first visit down Dorset 
way he would doubtless find this book useful as an introduc- 
tion to that region. Should a second edition be called for, 
it ought to be furnished with the necessary apfiendagcs of 
index and map. The chronicle has warmed the heart of 
one reader, at any rate, and brought back happy recollec- 
tions of an ever-memorable sojourn in “ Dorset Dear.” 

\V. AT. Parker. 


AN UNCOMMON LOT* 

There are several good craftsnu^n in literature who 
work without any vital inspiration, and Air. Charles 
Marriott is one of tliein. If teclmique could make a 
masterpiece Marriott would be a classic. It is ungracious 
to demand from an able writer what he has not got ; and 
it is pleasant to be able to say that .Marriott’s “ An Order 
To View is a much liner performance than its predecessor, 
*** The Grave Impertinence.” The central tlicme of it is 
the beautiful old house, Aloorend. Mxquisite, siren-like 
Deatricc Woodruff and her musician brother, Martin, are 
•on the verge of exile from it, when James Wedmore, the 
succes.sful architect, calls in with ” an order to view.” 
Wedmore’s future father-in-law. Sir John Pumphrey, 
intends the house as a wedding gift for his daughter, 
Hilda. 

Marriott conveys admirably the charm of the house 
and the appealing beauty of Beatrice, but he docs not 
succeed — jHThaps does not want to succeed -- in making his 
book’s predominant figure, Wedmore, attractive. The 
large- limbed, coiilidcnt Hilda takes one by storm — as she 
took Martin Woodruff by storm while Wedmore was 
sublimely unconscious of losing his fiancee's love. Marriott, 
again, employs very subtle art in suggesting how Beatrice 
Woodruff obsesses Wedmore’s heart and soul. One of the 
most siiccc.ssful figures in tJie book is breezy, vulgar, 
swaggering, good-natured Sir John l-*umphrey who, Philis- 
tine though he is, enthusiastically backs Martin Woodruff’s 
ambitious symphony composed around tlic bells of St. 
Michael's — which is the sub-motive of the book. Hilda 
elopes with Martin because she has a need for protect- 
ing him ; and clumsy VV'cdmore annexes the evasive 
Beatrice in the mrist matter-of-fact way in the world. 
Perhaps the most dramatic chapter in the book is that in 
which Pumphrey is beaten in his l)id for Moorend ; the 
old house is a genuine creation, full of. character. 

It took Mr. Compton Mackenzie a long time to get out 
of ” Sinister Street,” but he has left it entirely behind in 
” The Altar Steps.” A fair number of novels have been 
written about Ritualism and the High Church party. It 
has been left to Compton Mackenzie to write a novel which 
is all ritualism, and it is (juestionablc whether the book 
will interest others than iho clergy of the Cduirch of Rngland 
and Anglo-Catholic devotees. 'I’lie book at any rate will 
create controversy. It is difficult for such a novelist to 
entirely eliminate worldly interests. 'J'here are fragments 
of the unregenerate Mackeii/ ie in tlic story of Mark Lidder- 
dalc’s cliildhood and ifs hark-back to the marriage of his 
ascetic father, the Reverend James Liddcrdale, to a hand- 
some, passionate Cornish woman. The Reverend James, 
however, was celibate in soul, and eventually left his wife 
and child to die a martyr’s death on a foreign mission. 

"J here is another hint of the early Mackenzie in a curiously 
iiielodr -inatic scene between a wicked squire, Will Scarlett, 
and a girl friend of Mark Lidderdale, Esther Ogilvie, 
destined fc^r a nunnery, in which episode the blasphemous 
lover comes to almost ludicrous destruction. 

The whole intention of the book is to reveal the progress 
of the soul of a boy towards the religious life. Practically 
all the characters in tl^ book are curates, vicars, rectors, 
quasi-monks and bishops. The delineations are so well 

♦ " An Order To View.” By Charles Marriott. 7s. 6d. 
{Hutchinson.) — ” The Altar Steps.” ^ Compton Mackenzie. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) — " l.ife.” By Johan Hojer. 7s. 6d. (Cfyldcn- 
dal.) — ” Self.” By Beverley Nichols. 7s. (Chatto & 

Windus.) 


done that they resemble life ; but the author declares 
there is only one genuine portrait in the book — a boisterous, 
spiritual priest, who is evidently the late Father Dolling 
of Portsmouth and Ilolborii. ” The Altar Steps ** is also 
announced as a prelude to ” The Parson’s Progsess ** — 
wliich is quite obviously towards Rome. 

There is a promise of optimism and gaiety in Johan 
Bojer’s simply- writ ten nov'-el, ” IJfe,” which is by no means 
fulfilled. It would seem that the shadow of Ibsen lingers 
over Scandinavia and that Norway and Sweden are peopled 
by disappointed professors, blas6 sixirtsmen and intro- 
spective women. .\t the same time one has to thank a 
great novelist for his sparkling pictures of the externals 
of life in a country whose climate has the sting of perfect 
health. W^hen the story begins there is an indication that 
Dr. Ilolth, one of the unfortunate men who have just* 
failed to become professors, is its central figure, but the 
interest quickly switches round to Reidar Bang, the well- 
to-do son of a wealtliy general. Holth, however, has 
his use— as a foil to Reidar. Both men — ^the married, 
hara.ssed, poverty-stricken tloclor and the robust, sporting 
bachelor — have a passion for the same girl, golden-haired 
Astrid Riis, the only daughter of an embittered captain, 
who has grave reason for hatred of Reidar’s father. The 
chapters dealing with snow sports in the mountains have 
a superficial joy, but one feels that the Snow Queen is Fata 
Morgana. Astrid, much against her will, is attracted 
strongly by Reidar. and finds a more peaceful companion 
in Dr. Holth. Her life, with occasional interludes, is one 
of dire poverty and the tyranny of a selfish father. For 
a time Reidar fears to approach her. She tliinks of him 
when she is with Holtli and exchanges one image for 
the other. In siudi a state of self-illu.sion she i>ermits 
Holth to possess her, and discovers her terrible mistake 
immediately afterwards. She di.smisses Holth from her 
life and Reidar comes into it again. Me carries her to his 
father’s home and. marries her off-hand. Astrid dares not 
tell him what has happened to her. Her mother had been 
guilty of an infidelity and had dietl of it. She feels that 
death is the only way out of her sin, and sails out to the 
deep sea. For slieer narrative this is the best thing Johan 
Bojer has done. The book, one may add, has minor 
intrigues. Perhaps its most tragic figure is not Astrid, 
but her shabby old father. Captain Riis. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols has been good enough to give 
his public in Oxford and elsewhere a slight variant of 
Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair ” ; but he has made his Nancy 
de.scend to depths which Thackeray only hinted at with 
his Becky. Miss Nancy Worth is a thoroughly vicious and 
unprincipled heroine, living flagrantly up to her ” shock 
of red hair, her pale and remarkably intelligent fat:e, and 
large green eyes.” We are introduced to her on leaving 
the Mis.ses Herrings’ Seminary for Young Ladies, along 
with her Amelia-like friend, Helen Travers. Previous to 
becoming a teacher at that respectable establishment 
Nancy had seen the scabrous side of Ixnidon, mainly at the 
Cafe Racine, with an unvenerable father. After the 
Herrings Miss Nancy found her first harbourage as governess 
to the uninteresting children of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Malcolm Jackson. She had a comfortable time and was 
much liked by the unsuspecting couple, especially by the 
Reverend Malcolm, who loved beauty and the pleasures of 
the table. She blackmailed the unlucky cleric and went 
into a Bayswater boarding-house. Tir^ of its gentility 
she harkecl back to the Caf6 Racine and had a red-hot love 
affair with a disreputable person called Bill James. Then 
she decided on marriage with Helen’s brother Walter, and 
achieved it. On armistice night she went wrong again*- 
breaking away from Walter and happening upon BilL 
She also stole a pearl necklace from a lady in the crowd., 
Walter suspected nothing when she got home. Nancy's 
downfall was brought about by her inordinate love foJT ? 
jewels and a compromising visit to a millionaire cottr , 
noisseur, Otto Kraft. Her exposure was hastened 
letters from the Reverend Malcolm* Mr. Nich(^ 
a scene like unto the famous one between Rawdoh 
and his Becky after Waterloo. Then; Nfuicy 
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to her congenial mate. Bill James, with whom she is likely 
to be unhappy — but not ever afterwards, for Nancy is just 
as callous as Bill. 

Louis J. McQuii.land. 

. A LEGAL ADVISER. 

It is something of a portent to find a lawyer overstepping 
the six-and-eightpenny limit and scattering wholesome 
ad vic^ broadcast. To be sure, in the book before ns. it 

is the man and 
not the lawyer 
who writes. Vot 
I.ord Kiddell* 
cannot quite lay 
aside his legal 
bias when he 
turns from his 
clients to the 
general imblic 
and sets forth his 
V i e w s o n the 
more or le.ss in- 
tellectual aspe( ts 
of life. Long 
training in deal- 
ing with affairs 
f r (Mil a pro- 
fessional stand- 
point inevitably leaves its mark on tlie attitude adojited 
towards things that matter. So we are not sur^nised to 
find a certain jirecision and definiteness in these jiages 
even when the author is dealing witli subjects of wide 
generality and popular appeal. There is a ])Ieasing air of 
fre(>doin from coiuaMitionality, but the hard facts of logic 
are never far from the surface, and give fiinmcss and 
coherence to the whole. 

The book falls comfortably into two parts of rather 
unequal general interest. Lhe first ajipcals to the })lain 
man, the man in the markt?t place, the man with wide 
general interests. In the second part the author lietrays 
his legal training, and gently glides into a Irt'atment of 
legal thinking and the laws of evidence, ending with a 
definite treatment of certain legal principles. I'his 
introduction of the special into the general is no doubt 
justified by the legal fiction that we all know thi^ law of 
the land. If we do not. then Lord Riddell may reasonably 
argue that there is all the more need for his final chapters. 
But he does not rely entirely upon the inlrinsic value of 
the legal knowledge he communicates. He believes tliat 
an examination of the methods used in the courts forms in 
itself a highly educative exercise. It is here that he comes 
up against the doctrine of “ formal training ” that used 
to command respect among educational people, but has 
now fallen upon evil days. Yet there is enough truth left 
in the discredited theory to warrant our author in follow- 
ing Lord Morley in maintaining that a man trained in the 
methods of the courts has acquired a power of clear think- 
ing that may be applied to the ordinary affairs of life. 
In any case the legal subject-matter of tliis book is of 
value in itself and is used with consummate skill as 
illustrative material. 

The early chapters fully justify the title of the book ; 
they deal with things that really matter. Concentration, 
observation and interest are at the root of cill forms of 
success. Some people arc inclined to object that these 
three are the data of the problem and cannot be inodifuxl 
by any advice to be found in a book, however brilliantly 
written. But it will not be denied that the more we know 
about our data the more likely we are to use them wisely, 
and this book both by direct exposition and by remarkably 
copious and attractive illustration adds materially to our 
knowledge. About observation, for example, there are 
many fallacies, none more dangerous than that which 
regards it as a sort of gaping, a process by which the 

^ Some Things That Matter." By Lord Riddell. 7s. 6d. 
(Header 


subject tries to keep all his senses on the alert at the same 
time, so as to take in all the impressions that demand 
admission to the soul. Lord Riddell rcalisas this danger 
and makes it clear that observation necessarily implies 
certain restrictions of the area of attention. The successful 
observer is he who knows which avenues to close and which 
to leave open. 

When the book deals with reading there is a refreshing 
novelty about the recommendations. As a concession to 
what is expected in works of this kind there is a list of 
books that ought to be read. It will probably please 
nobody, since in a list of this size it is inqiossible to get in 
enough books to meet all the idiosyncrasies of individual 
readers. It is evident that Lord Riddell docs not himself 
attach too much importance to tyi)ic.al lists of this kind, 
for he gives a remarkable little list of his own as the one 
that suggested itself to him when he first considered 
the matter. It reads almost like a desert-island reading 
catalogue : " The first chapter of Anson on * Contracts ' 

and I*oll()ck on ‘ Torts,’ the first sixty-three pages of Best 
on ‘ Evidence.’ Shakespeare, and an anthology of English 
verse." It is not originality that is lacking in Lord 
Riddell’s make-up. 

Professional teachers will endorse what is here said 
about rapid reading, but they will hardly agree with tlie 
recommendation (ff " books about hooks." The tendency 
in schools is all tlie other way. We are more and more 
directing pupils to the big authors themselves, and away 
from expository books about them. Lord RiildelLs notes 
on public speaking are excellent and rouse a sympathetic 
chord ; the reader fervently jirays that they may come 
under the notice of certain public sjieakcrs that stand 
desperately iu need of them. Readers w'ill approve the 
Chatham recommendation of acquiring lliicncy by transla- 
tion at siglit, but teachers at any rate will hardly agree 
with vVrchbishop IMagee when he recommends paraphrasing 
English writers to attain this end. 

Two admirable chapters are " Tlie Use of the Dictionary " 
and " How to h'ind Things Out." The latter is of first- 
rate importance as indic'/ating the attitude we should 
adopt with regard to premises. What makes logic intensely 
unpopular with the plain man is the contemptuous aloof- 
ness it assumc?s towards the duty of providing material 
for thought. " ('.ive me the premises,” it says, " and I 
shall grind out unerring coiichisions," but the practical 
man is mainly concerned with how to find suitable premises. 
This intensely interesting and stimulating volume recognises 
throughout the value of subject-matter. Lord Riddell 
carries his readers enthusiastically with him in his lusty 
tally ho ! in the hunt for logical premises. 

John Adams. 


PAST AND PRESENT.* 

Forsaking (one hopes only tcmjK>rarily) his familiar 
Dartmoor, Mr. lulen Phillpotts has in his newest book, 
'* Pan and the Twins," broken entirely fresh ground. This, 
time his scenes arc laid amid the slopes of the Alban Hills, 
where nightingales sing and Pan and liis liorned and hoofed 
comrades rustle among the cypress and myrtle. The 
action is cast in the distant period bounded by Julian and 
Theodosius, and thus revolves round the Roman Empire 
in decay. 

The wwld was young then, and strange things occurred. 
Yet, there are little incident and no breathless shocks to 
move the reader, for, and as is his custom, Mr. Phillpotts 
rates character dnawing and description higher than mere 
happenings. His Twins. Arcadius and Hilarion, arc a 
pleasant i>lutocrat (perilously near what would now be 
dubbed a "profiteer*’) and an unconscious pagan who 
endeavours to be a hermit. As this latter is utterly un- 
suited to such a career (which demands special qualities of 
its practitioners) the effort is not a successful one. The 

• *• Pan and the Twins." By Eden Pliillpotts. 7s. 6d. net^ 
(Grant Richards.) — " The Lonely Unicorn." By Alec Waugh. 
78. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 
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trouble is, liilarion has an analytical mind and a gift of 
synthesis. This sort of thing is fatal to real eflicieiicy as 
a professional anchorite. Still, all ends well, for — -thanks 
to the good offices of his fellow Twin, assisted by Pan 
himself — he eventually finds the bonds of niatriiuony 
preferable to self-imposed solitude. Woman exercises her 
immemorial appeal ; and the young Hilarion — following 
the example of the worldly Arcadius- -succumbs lo tlie 
snare. He seems, however, to l)e a willing enough victim. 

The book is in no sense a deep one. On tlu‘ contrary, it 
is a light and pleasant satire, with some shrewd hits at 
accepted conventions, and written with all .Mr. Phillpotts's 
care for good English and feeling for style. The author 
probably enjoyed writing it. 

Mr. Alec Waugh, although still a very young man, is 
rapidly amassing a substantial list of volumes to his name. 
“ The Lonely Unicorn ’ is his sixth book and his third 
novel. Incidentally, it is the best of them, so far as go 
technique and power of ex]uession. It is vivi<l and tense 
and quick moving, and peo])lcd with chaiaeters that suggest 
human beings. 

All novels -particularly those of young writers — are 
more or less autobiogr;i.j)hicaI. The oddly named “ Lonely 
Unicorn ” appears to Im* rather more .so than otherwi.se, 
and markedly in the earlier portions which centre round 
public school life. This of course is Mr. Waugh’s special 
subject ; and, as might be expected, lie has .some .severe 
tilts at the *' system." Since these scliool scenes are laid 
in Dorsetshire, it is not difficult to cross the " t’s " and dot 
the " i’s " of tlie suppositious " Eernhurst.’' When the 
action shifts to the realms of commerce the author is less 
sure of his ground. Certainly, a business conducted on the* 
remarkable lines of Mar.ston & Co. would very soon be 
in the unsympathetic hands of a receiver for tin? debenture 
holders. 

I^onald Whalcly, the protagonist — it is impossible to 
call him the " hero " --of Mr. Waugh’s tale would be dubbed 
a '* waster " by the ordinary healthy-minded individual. 
Calling him a " I.onely Unicorn ’’ does not invest him with 
agreeable qualities. Thus, after being to all intents and 
purposes expelled from school for precocious love-making 
and generally squandering his time and abilities, he embarks 
upon a mingled career of cricket and commerce. While 
thus engageil, he callously jilts a girl who is a great dejil 
too good for him, and, after an interval of philandering 
with various lights o' love, in Brussels, ends up by marrying 
his cmf)loyer's daughter. Thereupon, his employer, who 
conveniently hap]>ens to be a cricktiting enthusiast, is so 
delighted that he pr()m})tly takes him into partnership. 

All this is told with .sonu* power of description, and, for 
the most ])art, in good English. Mr. Waugh, howe.vcr, 
would do well to remember that there is a shorter and better 
word than " anacointhon." 

By the way, the pul)lisht*r's " jacket " strikes a new note. 
It rather suggests the design of a Futurist not yet fully 
recovered from jazz-shock. 

Horace WvNDirAM. 

MORE TRIVIA/ 

A little book made up of brilliant exclamations about 
life, mingled with humorous pictures of our social existence 
ui this ridiculous world. Mr. l»earsall Smith is numbered 
among the wistful company of those who find it hard to 
come to terms with Reality. Says one of his characters : 

'* 1 can never catch the moment as it i>a.ssrs. T am always 
far aliead, or far away behind, and always soinewliere else. . . . 
And why should T go to the party ? I shouldn't be there, either, 
if I w^ent." 

In Sloane Street, walking — " 1 begin to sec moon-faces 
more alluring than any I see in that thoroughfare." *' My 
clothes ’’ — there is 4 sigh elsewhere — " keep my various 
selves buttoned up together." On the other hand our 
author often gives way to a joyous naivete : 

"1 was late for my breakfast this morning, for I had been 
delayed m my heavenly hot bath by the thought of all the other 

' •^‘MorcTri\’ia." J 3 y Logan Pearsall Smith. 6s. (Constable.) 


Earnest Thinkers, who at that very moment — I had good 
reason to believe it — were blissfully soaking the time away in 
hot baths all over London."' 

We like much the people we meet in these brief essays. 
Here is a group at the country garden party : 

'* Now that fat lady over there in purple — do you .sec her ? 
Mrs. Turnbull — .she believes in Hell, believes in F.ternal Torment. 
And that old gentleman with whiskers and w'hite spats — Colonel 
Hosco — is convinced that England is tottering on the very 
brink of the Abyss. And that pie-face lady he is talking to, 
Mi.ss Stuart- Jones, was, she says, Mary Queen of Scotg in a 
previous existence." 

What makes the book significant is not its airy smart- 
ness, its cunning nonsense. It is more than smart, more 
than amusing. Jt lays bare some of the myriad strands 
that make up a .sensitive and artistic soul. Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith speaks of this frankly in tlie fragment 
headed " The Concerto " : 

" Immediately 1 found myself again in the dock ; and again 
the trial began, that ever-recurring criminal Action in which I 
am both Judge and culprit, all the jury, and the advocate on 
cither side.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE CROWN 
PRINCE OF GERMANY.* 

It seems inevitable in tliese days that every person who 
has taken some ]>art in recent public affairs should w'ritc his 
memoirs. The epidemic has raged as furiously in Cierniany 
as in this country', and the iioliticians and generals there, 
having stated their cases, are now followed by the ex- 
Crow'ii Prince. It ina\' be granted at once that he presents 
a very successful apologia. No one during tlie war was 
such a victim of malignant and unworthy' misrepresentation 
as he. He was the main target of the hysterical propa- 
gandists who with a beautiful unity pictured him at one 
and the same time as an abnormal decadent, a seducer of 
women, a tfiief ever in search of loot, and " the l.augliing 
Murderer of Verdun " in his capacity' of a commanding 
officer. To sane minds these accu.sations were out of all 
proportion to the importance of their object, for the Crown 
Prince was never of much importance, and he was ignored 
by the ruling men in (iermany^ as his own book show's. 

The Crown Prince of (iermany^ had many faults, as he 
himself demonstrate*;. He was egotistical, frivolous and 
lacking in the sense of dignity due to liis high position. 
But on the other hand he was genial and accessible to aM, 
a very' good sportsman (in both the actual and tempen,- 
mental sense of the word), a loving husband and father, 
and his soldiers were dev'oted to him to the bitter end, 
according to his own account, which there seems no reason 
lo doubt. Also his relations w’ith his mother were fine 
and beautiful. He says ; 

" As far back .'is I can reiiUMuber, the centre of our existence 
has been our clearly-loved mother. She has radiated a love 
w'hich has warmed and comforted us. Whatever joy or sorrow 
moved u,s, she alw'ays had understanding and sympathy for 
it. ... In many' a difficulty that has arisen in the course of 
years between my father and myself, she has mediated with a 
calming, smoothing and adjusting hand. . . 

Betw'een the Kaiser and his .son.s there was of course 
never this same affection and confidence : 

" Me was always friendly and, in his w'ay, loving towards us ; 
but by the nature of things, he had none too much time to devote 
to us. As a consccjuence, in reviewing our early childhood, I 
can discover scarcely a scene in which he joins in our childish 
games with unconstrained mirth or happy abandon* ... It 
seems to me as though he vyere unable so to divest himself of the 
dignity and .superiority of the mature adult man as to enable 
him to be properly young with us little fellows. Hence, in his 
presence, w'e always retained a certain embarrassment, and the 
occasional laxity of tone and expression adopted in moments 
of guod’huinour. with the manifest purpose of gaining Our 
confidence, rather tended to abash us." 

The Crown I*rince is critical of his father on many points, 
and the two were not in accord on personal questions of 
ceremony. The son advances tlie theory thnt under thb 

• " Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany." a is. net. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
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mask of monarchy the Kaiser was by nature simple in his 
character, and that he was the victim of his inheritance. 
He also protests his belief in the moral purity of his fatlier 
in a passing reference to the Eulenburg scandals of 1907. 
In the same year came tlie great storm in the Reichstag 
concerning the famous “ interview ” with tlie Kaiser 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph. (This was not 
‘'written up,” as stated in the book, by Mr. Harold 
Spender.) From this date the Kaiser’s character changed. 
For twenty years lie had imagined himself an ideal ruler 
and the idol of his people. His eyes were now opened, and 
he realised he had become the object of amazing sns])i( ions 
and that his imperial ways found no approval. His deistic 
telegrams ceased to flutter tlie Chancellories of Furope, 
and the mailed fist remained (piie.scent with Ihe rest of the 
shining armour. He became reserved and vacillating. 
The latter failing is well illustrated in one of ihe most vivitl 
pictures in the Crown ITince’s book — the last scene at 
Spa when, with grey and twitching face, the Kaiser was 
faced with the demand for his abdication from Heiiin. 
At first he vowed he would only resign the Imperial dignity 
and that he would ever remain King of Prussia and stay 
with his army. Hut “ swearing he would ne’er consent, 
consented ” — and the Kaiser lied to Holland. The Ciown 
1 Vince docs not apjirove of his father’s action at this 
juncture;, but he felt constrained to follow the samt* road 
two (lays later. Whetln’r they were right or wrong does 
not much matter now. h'or the sake of their historical 
reputations it would liave l)(;en more gallant to have 
staved with their brave and sondy stricken troops — the 
victims of Imperialism and faced captnn; and, pos.sibly, 
death ; but 110 doubt the residue of life has a stronger call 
in such emergencies than posthumous glory. 

Many other si eiies of interest occur in the Crown I Vince’s 
V)ook. He draws a very acuti; and accurate portrait study 
of his grand-uncle. King JCdward \'H. Ho is critical of 
the Herman Chancellor, Hothmann-Hollweg. whom he 
iranljy disliked, and to C.eneral von .Moltke he ascribes 
the loss of the Hattie of the Marne, l^dnally, he is not with- 
out a saving sense of humour, for in his miserable and 
lonely exile, amid the storms and mists of the island of 
vVieringen, he can write of his visit to the dentist on the 
mainland : 

“ 1 could never have believed it })ossible for anyone to i iijoy 
so iniicli the iuodt?st little pleasures a dentist can ]>ii)vifle with 
all his small instruments of torture. I felt thorouglily conihnt- 
ahle as I leaned back in his swivel chair - a ratlier diHeieiit 
kind of furniture from our Wieringen apjioiiUmeuts. 

This book will certainly conduce to a more favourable 
appreciation of the Prince’s nature and character. 

S- .M. Elli-s. 


THE LIFE FORCE/ 

It is really a great feat for Mr. Page to have set forth 
in about 15,000 words what his publisher tleclares to he 

“ that synthesis 

and explanation 
of the universe 
for which the 
i n t e 1 1 i g e 11 t 
moderns have 
been earnestly 
seeking loi the 
last ten years.” 

‘ ‘ T his s y n - 
the.sis,” he con* 
tiiiues, '‘is a 
religion, because 
by it those in- 
telligent moderns 
can direct their 
activities a 11 d 
regulate and 
broaden their 

lives.” And again ; *' it does not go one step beyond human 

• **The Religion of the Life Force.” By R. Ediuon Page. 
39. 6 d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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knowledge and human experience, spiritual and practical, 
as they stand to-day.” 

Matter, says Mr. Page, i.s force-filled space. All that 
niaii knows or has ever know'ii is the forces. Man, the 
Life Force at its highest and most ijowerful, is obtaining 
the mastery of the other forces more and more quickly, 
and the end will be conqilele freedom for all the forces. 
I'his seems slightly contradictory, but .sati.sfying. 

The Life Junce is the greatest of all the forces, and man 
is the finest vehicle the Life J-orce has up to now created 
for itself. Air. Page dot;s not, imfortunately for the 
inquiring reader, snpifly any tlelinitc definition of the 
Jvife Force, wdiich leaves something a little blurred in liis 
statement of this religion. To say that “ the Life E'orce 
is the maker of the world we know- ; and \\v are the Life 
h’orcc',” really gets us nowliere. Then we are told that 
yon must reali.se that your body is the vehicle of that 
vortex of the i.ife h'orce whicli is yourself,” i.e. yon must 
l>c* cltsirly and constantly aware of it. .And how do w’e 
reulise i Realisation comes of affirmation. ” .Affirm in 
thought ; affirm in word.” Stand in front of a mirror in 
th(' morning and at night ami as often as you can during 
thc‘ day, look yourself in the eyes, and talk to yourself 
firmly and clearly and aloud about the things you dc.sire 
. . . and yon will presently find that yon are getting your 
de.sin'. 

"J'iiis is simply " wiiat 1 tell myself three times i.s true.” 
Now then* is notoriously a great deal of value in self- 
suggestion, ami it is the basis of many modern theories 
;md schemes and systems of training pctiplc to be success- 
ful. to be healthy, and so on. Jkit frankly this little book 
I ontains too little clear statement, loo much loose think- 
ing and too much assumption to be regarded as adding 
anything st»lid or practical to what is already current of 
the .same kind. 

F. M. A. 

GENERALLY CONVENTIONAL * 

'I’he X’ictorian novt‘l. as the Victorian age, must have 
b(H‘ii more prodigious than many of the w'ise little jH*oj)le 
of nowadays appear to think, for its progeny arc innumer- 
able. Not many institutions, human or othcrw'isc, could 
have such frecjueiit and vigorous olfspring and not have 
beiMi something line. Mere are proofs positive. Two of 
these three novels an* :i.s like as two peas to the habitual 
fiction of «i. gem'ration ago. 

Mr. Maxwell, a. child of that age, has ])r()vided the 
exception, for in ” S})iiister of this l‘arish ” he trumpets 
a < halh*iig(', rather more bi>ldly than woiilil have been 
acceptabh* to the jieriod that wore mutton-chops and 
mutc hes, as his heroine successfully braves the dernnition 
of the limitc’d and goes frankly to her man. altliough and 
because ho has the disadvantage of sufTeriiig a mad wife, 
shut aw’ay as incurably insane, and is through the folly and 
naiTow'iiess of ejur laws not to be divortied. 'I'lie first part of 
his story is stirring and in its ironic'al suggestion (lelicious, 
inasmuch as Emmeline Verinder, the staid spinster, the 
recluse of a maisonnette, with her pussy and her parrot, 
and everything as ])rim and tidy as a new pin, is in fact 
not only a successfully revoltc'd daughter, but has marched 
through the primitive tracks of the .Andes and killed a 
man in fight. Pntil the end of that escapade tlie .story 
marches with such zest that the rest of the novel is some- 
wiuit anliclimactic, for although Emmeline is still the true 
mate of Anthony Dyke, the explorer, and living to help 
and cluimjiion him, she is stay at-home, and the interest 
of the story becomes stay-at home too. 

Wc pass to novels built on the established model. This 
is not to be regarded as necessarily uncomjilimentary, at 
least in the case of Mr. Warwick Deeping’s ” Orchards ” ; 
for, judged in the light of modi^ni partialities, he has done 
a brave thing in wTiting a romance of the Great Rebellion, 
and certainly an admirable thing by doing it so artistically. 

• ” Spinster of this Parish.” By W. B. Maxw^ell. 7s. Od. 
(Butterworth.) Orchards.” By Warwick Deeping. 7s. (>d. 
(Cassell.) — ” Many Altars.” By Maud 1 . Nisbet. 7s. (Long.) 
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Except that the diction is unduly modem — an infinitely 
better fault than the Halidom and Gadzooks tripe — he 
paints his period with consistency and truth enough. Sir 
Kichard Falconer belongs to the outwardly poor, inwardly 
splendid pattern. Through a tangle the lame little man 
comes to marry Rachel Charney, who is pretty well as wild 
a vixen as ever grew up^in a masculine environment. 
Richard takes her to his home, and though loving her 
with brooding devotion gives himself no chance of winning 
her through his merely distant attentions ; with the result 
that after a while she returns to her father’s house and 
becomes the noticeable mistress of Nigel Windebank. Of 
course such sacrifice is not to be for ever. 1'he rebellion 
breaks out. Falconer becomes a. loyalist officer and proves 
himself a man and warrior of success and heart ; whereas 
his supplanter, in the stress of affairs, is shown to be selfish, 
a poltroon, a traitor. So Kichard wins back Raclicl ; hut. 
unfortunately for the app(*al of tlie story, the reader 
cannot feel the necessary sympathy for the lady, because 
she was so blind to the character of the .scoundrel to whom 
she gave herself. Windebank was too meati and sorry a 
creature for the sweet intimacy of any woman w'orth 
while. In truth, “ Orchards ” deserves success, and 1 
hope it will find it. It is refreshing to discover such 
conscience and art in a form of fiction more often than not 
worn to rags and drivel by the incompetent. 

“ Many .Altars ” is old-fashioned. To think of it ! 
back in the aftermath of the Transvaal War, with iloers, 
kraals, doppers, koj^cs, sjamboks, stoej)S, and everything 
else which was almost second literary nature to those of 
us who read and reviewed many books in that stale and 
venerable period. Miss Xisbet has qiialitic.s. She is lucid, 
she tells a stor\' ; and although her plot -yes, in this case 
wc can use that word- is mechanical, it moves on wheels 
well oiled along the ordered ways, and should interest the 
unsophisticated who do not know too familiarly the fiction 
of the yester>^ears. Lo. the artist hero, struck down and 
blinded by a highway robber on the illimitable veldt for the 
sake of the secret of a gold-digging, is taken into the 
home of the misdoer and nursed to new happiness by 
Myra, the uglier of two sisters. Maurice Vernor is the sort 
of artist wiio believes that the good must be beautiful, 
so therefore, w^hen his sight is restored and he sees that 
Myra, whom meanwhile he lias married, is phy.sically ugly, 
he turns from her to ])hilander with Aura, her beautiful 
sister ; but we need not recapitulate the deftly elaborate 
plot. Miss Nisbet knows South Africa and uses her local 
colour well — sometimes too well, as ^n the journey to the 
gold-mine she delays the action in order to describe. 

C. E. Lawrence. 

THE UNCOLLECTED POETRY AND 
PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN.* 

The world owes these volumes to the devotion of Pro- 
fes.sor Emory Holloway, of America, to the memory of 
the “ good gray ixjct,” though that virile genius would 
have regarded their emergence with uncomfortable feelings. 
It will be remembered that tdwar^l the end of his life, and 
under the haunting memory of a long and painful literary 
apprenticeship, Whitman prepared those editions of 
" IwCaves of Grass " and " Prose " which he expressly 
labelled Complete.” The inference is plain enough. 
And Mr. Holloway, at the last, would seem to have sensed 
as it were a turning in the grave at Camden, for he prefixes 
to the collection, by way of motto, Whitman’s own w'ord 
for it as “A vast batch loft to oblivion.” Old John 
Marston’s pathetic ajXMitTOphe comes unbidden to the 
mind, "Hungry Oblivion, devour me quick ! ’’—but 
nowadays the monst^ is not as hungry as it was, or is not 
as quick in snappirijf up its prey, or its fangs are become 
loose in the sockets. 

It is not to be gainsaid that these volumes have a value 
of their own. And 1 will dare even to suppose that medical 

• ** The Uucullccted Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman.” 
2 vols. 30s liet. (Heinemann.) 
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science a century ago did in some way profit from the 
nefarious doings of the Resurrection-men. These books 
at any rate are valuable as documents, and whenever 
Literature has to do with a genius of Whitman's calibre 
and ranging influence, its professors cannot be documented 
too generously. Yet documents, as such, are notoriously 
of limited appeal, and the reader who reads for the sheer 
pleasure of reading, and not because he is a specialist, is 
more than likely to remciin unaware of Mr, Holloway's 
wonderful achievement, b'or it is a wonderful achieve- 
ment. The industry and patience and zealous care that 
has gone to the salvaging a score of poems and many 
score of prose pieces contributed lo defunct and forgotten 
newspapers, is something to wonder at. The introductory 
essays, biographical and critical, are scholarly and revealing, 
and the notes and index would probably have satisfied 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill — there can be no higher praise. Whit- 
man’s every passing allusion, seemingly, has been noted, 
even where identity has foiled research. Yet none of these 
excellences will weigh with lovers of the real Whitman, 
nor lessen their thankfulness that it is now too late in the 
day for accident or intli.scrction to jeopardise his title to 
fame — for these books are of the kind that need to be 
lived down. Wall somewhere exclaims, with suitable 
eanie-stness, ” Let him who is wdlhout my poems be 
assassinated.” One may judge with tvhat energy he would 
have varied the malison to meet new cases — that of the 
dragging forth of "a vast batch left to oblivion,” for 
instance. » 

The poems here garnered are all of them quite negligible, 
and without interest, excepting a few experimental versions 
of familiar passages. Of the prose, one can only say that 
much of it is interesting as being Whitman’s, that more 
of it is inferior provincial journalism, and that all of it is 
amateurish and uninspired. It is the bread-and -cheese 
work of a young, hard-driven journalist, and it is unfair 
to lay it at this date publicly to the charge of the great 
writer who bequeathed lo America and the world the noble 
legacy of those two volumes of 1892. 

A considerable part of the second volume is given up 
to the egregious ” Franklin Evans ; or The Inebriate ” — 
a piece of tcmptrrancc propaganda of the yellowest descrip- 
tion, which winds up with a threat of more if the story 
*' meets with that favour which writers are perhaps too 
fond of relying on.” However, the gods w^crc kind ! 

” Brooklyniana,” a series of thirty-nine articles dealing 
writh the liistory and traditions of Brooklyn and its neigh- 
bourhood, is full of local lore and gossip put down " for 
the benefit of future readers (if we ever get them).'* As 
for the youthful Whitman’s critical quality, it may be « 
gauged from his dismissal of Cowper as a preacher of the 
divine right of kings ; his verdict on Bryant as ” one 
of the best poets in the world ” ; on Martin Farquhar 
Tupper as ” one of the rare men of the time ” ; and on 
Doctor Johnson, that he v/as " a burly aristocrat,” and 
” a sour, malicious, egotistical man ... a sycophant of 
power and rank ... his soul was a bad one.” Alas, Great 
Cham ! All the more then must be accounted to him for 
righteousness liis opinion that " * Biographia Literaria * 
will reach the deepest thoughts of the choice few among 
readers who can appreciate the fascinating subtleties of 
Coleridge” ; and his vigorous defence of Dickens against 
a rancorous attack by the Washington Globe at the time 
of the English novelist's first visit to America. And, 
coming to the extracts which the editor gives us from 
Whitman's reviews of Carlyle’s ” Heroes,” ” French 
Revolution,” and "Past and Present,” one is alni<Mt 
aggrieved at the smallness of the tonic dose, and is fain 
to take down from the shelf the " Specimen Days ” and 
be moved once again by that splendid 61oge of February 
loth, 1881 : 

** The planet Venus, an hour high in the west, with sQ Mg 
volume and lustre recovered (she has been shorn and 
for nearly a year), including an additional sentUaSftt 1 
noticed before — not merely voluptuous, Paphlail, 
fascinating — now with calm commanding sertoustteva 
hauteur — ^the Milo Venus, now. Upward to the aenUhi 
Saturn, and the moon past her quarter^ trsijlhif ^ 
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vrith the Pleiades following, and the oonstellation Taurus, 
and red Aldobaran. Not a cloud in heaven. Orion strode 
through the south-east, with his glittering belt — and a trifle 
below hung the sun of the night, Sirius. Every star dilated, 
more vitreous, nearer than usual. . . . Berenice's hair showing 
every gem, and new ones. To the north-east and north the 
Sickle, the Goat and kids, Cassiopea, Castor and Pollux, and 
the two Dippers. While through the whole of this silent in- 
describable show, inclosing and bathing my whole receptivity, 
ran the thought* of Carlyle dying." 

F. C. Gw LETT. 


MR. MENCKEN ALMOST POLITE.* 

For those who have reason to dislike the i^rospect of 
Mr. Mencken’s prestige extending to England, his two 
volumes of " Prejudices," being unorthodox in style as 
well as in outlook, gave an excellent opening for sneers and 
belittlcment. Naturally the very most was made of his 
ofE-moments, especially when it was discovered that at one 
point Mr. Bernard Shaw is called an Irishman where Celt 
is intended — plainly by a .slip of the pen, though this was 
studiously ignored, liuleed, whole columns of denunciation 
were based on that single inconsistency ! 

A recent philological study of his has showui that Mr. 
Mencken is after all something of a scholar, and it is 
followed by " A Book of Prefaces " in which, by comparison 
with " Prejudices," he is almost polite ! What attitude 
his antagonists will now be forced into by the pressure of 
ordinary decent opinion (a ce^rtain result of this new 
volume) I, for one, shall be interested to discover, esp(u:ially 
as Mr. Mencken intends to take a personal trip into the 
enemy camp during the coming summer. By then, how- 
ever, a third series of " Prejudices " may be out, and as 
the author himself assures me that it is sure to be a return 
to the manner of the earlier books, the critical intelligentsia 


an essayist in constructive appreciation ; even among his 
least polite negatives may be discovered many a generous 
and enthusiastic passage of praise. Some folk still refuse 
to admit in him the pos.session of critical insight. The 
following passage from the essay on Conrad may help them 
at least to qualify that refusal : 

" * Youth ’ : a tale of the .spirit’s triumph, of youth besting 
destiny ? I do not see it .so. To me its significance, like 
that of ‘ The Shadow Line,' is all subjective ; it is an ageing 
man’s elegy upon the hope and high resolution that the years 
have blown away, a sentimental reminiscence of what the enig- 
matical gods have had their jest with, leaving only its gallant 
memory behind. The whole Conradean system sums itself up 
ill the title of ‘ Victory,' an incomparable piec** of irony.” 

When James Huneker died he w'as just beginning to be 
known and appreciated (though not by all w ho knew him) 
in this country. Those who found pleasure in the work 
of a very lovable fellow^ will be glad of Mr. Mencken’s full- 
length portrait of him, " picturesque and rakish, a believer 
in joy and beauty, a sw’orn friend of all honest purpose and 
earnest striving." That Huneker spent a good deal of his 
energy on the trail of " those pious mountebanks wlio 
clutter the market-places with their booths, miscliievous 
half-art ami tubs of tripe and soft soap’’ is information 
w*hich Mr. Mencken naturally does not fail to add while he 
is about it. How could he, being so worthy a traveller 
along that same trail, and incidentally doing quite a lot of 
blazing in his turn ? 

Thomas Moult. 

THE MYSTERY SHIPS* 

One of the most valuable additions to the library of 
real w^ar literature which I have read is the book entitled 

♦ " CJ-Ships and Their Story." By E. Kcble Chatterton. 
us. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


of England will probably copy the uncritical intelli- 
gentsia of Arkansas and petition l\Trliament to have 
iiim doported from the country ! How far personal 
fear will go can never be estimated beforehand. 

Comparaiiv(?ly imniuno though tlie new- voluim; is 
from the? particular fealiiros which cau.sed sucli [lain in 
the body academic, its nature is ju.st as stimulating ; 
iind, let it be added, just as aggravating in its relative 
politeness, for although Ivnglish critics do not hesitate 
to say adverse things themselves about our leading 
authors they are sure to resent one whom they regard 
as an outsider talking about " the hysterical spluttcr- 
iiigs and battle-cries of the Kipiings and Chestcrlons. 
the booming pedagogics of the Wellses and Shaws and 
the smirking at keyholes of the Bennetts. . . And 
they will doubtless begin to splutter when they learn 
that this island possesses the best second-rate novelists 
in the world ; 

" Nowhere else is the general level of novel -writing so 
high ; nowhere else is there a corps of journeyman novelists 
•comparable to . . . Walpole, Beresford, George, (»als\vorthy, 
. . . Miss Sinclair, Hew'leit, and company. Even the least 
•f)f them is a more competent artisan than, say, Dickens. . , , 
But the literary f^rande passion is simply not in them. 
'Phey get nowhere with their suave and interminable 
volumes. Their view of the world and its wonders is 
narrow and superficial. They arc, at bottom, no more 
than clever mechanicians." 

Yes, it may as well be admitted frankly, Mr. 
Mencken cannot resist laying about him with bladder 
and slapstick. " A Book of Prefaces " is a collection 
■of four longish studies dealing with Mr. Conrad, Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, the late James Huneker. and 
Puritanism as a Literary Force. At least these are 
ostensibly his subjects, though not even in the beauti- 
ful tribute to his old colleague Huneker does he restrict 
himself to appreciation ; and yet whenever he launches 
out it is simply to accentuate a serious conclusion 
reached in what is generally as restrained an argument 
M the most circumspect reader could wish for. There 
is Iwdly need to draw attention to Mr. Mencken as 
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“ Q-Ships and Their Story,” by Licutenant-Coininander 
K. Keble Chatterton, R.N.V.R. 

Even Naval men in general knew little of the doings 
of these mystery ships, and others less still. Commander 
Chatterton has taken enormous pains to gather accurate 
information and has pre.sented the result of his inquiries 
in a plain, understandable manner, without the use of 
more technicalities than is legitimate. 

When Germany l)egan to realise the possibilities of the 
submarine and to play havoc with thc» mercantile shipping 
of the world, she introduced a new factor into naval war- 
fare. She presented to tin; British Admiralty a ]>rol»lem 
which it w'ould be idle to pretend was not extremely ditticult 
of solution. Various methods of oJlcTU'e and defence were 
tried, and it is one of those that Chatter ton d(‘scribcs. 

The ” Q-ship ” was. brieth , a d(-coy ship. Every effort 
was made to give her the ai)i)earance of a harndess trading 
or fishing vessel ; her guns were ( levcrly concealed ; her 
crew were not only disguised, but were trained to liehave 
as would the average sailor when siiddenh* confronted 
with -grave peril of a kind not inc:bided in the ordinary 
c.>c].wricnc.e of those who go down to the sea in ships. Ihe 
object of this, of (.oiiise. was to induce the unsuspecting 
submarine commander to bring his craft near enough to 
the decoy shij) to enable the crew of the latter to open 
suddenly a devastating tire on ihe enemy. 

Naturally, the enemy were not slow to become suspicious 
of apparently innocent vt*ssels, and there ensued an extra- 
ordinarily interesting battle of wits. Tlie de.signcrs and 
the commanders of the Q-ships resorted to all kinds of 
clever devices for tVie dccei)tion of the enemy, and their 
skill was handsomely rewarded. 

But skill, though irnportcint, woidd have been useless 
had it not been backed by amazing coolness and courage. 
Those of us who belonged to the junior Service can imagine 
.something of the bravery of men who could lie concealed 
on their little vessels, calmly enduring long-range shelling 
from a hostile submarine, knowing that llu; odds against 
their ever seeing a home port again were desperately 
heavy — yet waiting (for perliaps an hour) in immobility 
for the moTuent when their commander would break the 
awful tension with the eagerly-awaited order : ” Action ! ” 
which meant the hoisting of the While Ensign, the removal 
of the gun-concealments, and the opening of a liol fire on 
the enemy. 

Commander Chatterton’ s book is at once a stirring 
narrative and a painstaking record of actual events. He 
is to be congratiiialed, for tie lias esebewed sob-stuff aiul 
has describetl actions of great gullaiUrv with a simplicity 
that is in consonance with tlie traditions of a Service 
in which deeds are accounted more righteous than many 
words. 

1'. 1). G. 

BALZAC'S SHORT STORIES.* 

To think of Balzac, hcrnilean labourer in the held of 
fiction, iks a writer of short stories is to evoke a sen.se of 
incongruity ; his effects demanded siu li building up from 
detail, his approaches were so prolonged, that uiile.s.s we 
are familiar with his skill we do not ” see ” him in the 
briefer form at all. Yet, though he can iiardly be termed 
a master of the short story, some of his short stories are 
masterpieces, and five of them arc here republished, with 
an illuminating introductory essay presumably by Mr. 
Tilley himself. 

The five are ” Le Cur6 de Tours,” ' J6sus-Christ en 
Klandre,” ” Le Chef-d’<Euvre Inconnu,” ” L’Aiibcrgc 
Rouge” and ” La Messe de 1/Athee.” As a matter of 
personal taste, I prefer the third, with the magnificent 
outbursts of the old Vrenhofer and the subtle climax ; but 
” Le. Cur6 dc Tours ” has, one might colloquially say, 

*' more in it.” Even in his famous portraits he has rarely 
given a more vivid iinpres.sioii of evil personality than his 
Mile. Gamard, the landlady of poor Abb6 Birotteau, a 

• " Balzac : Five Short Stories.” Edited by Arthur Tilley, 
M.A. 5s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


woman shrivelled of soul, meagre and mean of body. True, 
Birotteau was a weakling, with whose meekness under 
persecution we somehow can find little sympathy in spite 
of scriptural precepts ; but he is just as Balzac desired 
him to be. And the cunning Ahh^ Troubert, double-faced, 
ambitious, scheming constantly for power and prefer- 
ment, is no less a triumph. It seems that Balzac, even in 
these quickly-written stories, could not refrain from his 
favourite method ; again and again we find him filling in, 
with the precision of an etching, the detailed descriptions 
which shall complete a definite picture of person or of 
place before getting on with the story. Take, for example, 
the care with which h(* gives a ground-plan of the inn on 
the banks of the Rhine, in ” L'Aubergc Ronge ” ; the 
picture of Desplein, the surgeon and atheist, in ” La Messe 
de L'Alhtc ” : the many extraordinarily clean-cut im- 
j)ressions in the wonderful little plotless talc of provincial 
Tours. Every one of them lives ; every one betrays the 
hand of Balzac. ” In futiirt? years,” wrote Henry James, 
” if people find his talcs, on the whole, too rugged and 
charmless, let them take one np occasionally and, tuniing 
the leaves, read siTn})ly the juirtraits.” And of this last 
story in particular he said, ” ' Le Cure de Tours/ for all 
its brev'ity, will be read when ' Le Hepiite d’Arcis ' lies 
unopened.” 

The occasionally puzzling words used by IkiJzac, which 
even a good reader of Die langii.ige may not understand, 
are annotated by the tnlilor ; a])art from these infrequent 
terms, Balzac's language is llowing and easy, and abovtr 
.all direct and definite, it li.is been a i)li?asurc to re-reaci 
these stories in so well- prod need an editirm, and our thanks 
are due to Mr. Tilley for his admirable explanatory and 
.semi -biographical introduction, which will considerably 
help the reader who is not fainilinr with this pliasc of 
Balzac's monumental work. 

WfLlKHJ ].. Ran DELL. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE MERCY OF ALLAH. By Hilaire Bdloc. 7s. 6cl. 

(Chalto (t Wiiidiis.) 

Mr. BelU)C has made a mistake by hampering himself 
with the Eiistern nuichiuery of this story. 'I'o an author 
such as James Monier the Eastern Tnanners and atmosphere 
were so w'ell known that their use* added to his satire. 
Mr. Belloc is not familiar with the East nor, we should 
say, w'ith Islam tuther in its strength or its weakness, and 
the reader’s appreciation of his irony is continually dis- 
turbed by improprieties of diction or behaviour. Yet 
hoW admirable much of the satire is ! Mr. Belloc is tilting 
at his old enemies, the men who get on, who get on regard- 
less of their fellow-creatures’ rights, comforts or interests. 
Mahmoud, who will not give his nephews anything else, 
is ready with advice ; and he can think of no better method 
of advising them than by telling the story of how he has 
got on. In fourteen chapters lie describes his career of 
roguery — a career cK:c.asionally upset by others' roguery, 
of a kind not provided for in business, but generally success- 
ful and admired. Here is a specimen of Mahmoud’s suave 
style : 

*' It is my custom, when I am in need of recreation from the 
cares of commerce, to frequent the criminal courts and tO' 
attend the sentences pa.sse(i upon those brought before them, 
as well as to be a spectator of the ensuing executions. No 
pastime affords greater relief from the dull everyday round 
of buying and selling ; while the contrast between one’s own 
pleasant position and that of the pauper who is to be beheaded,, 
adds a zest which 1 recommend to all men of affairs.” 

Mr. Belloc has a very happy way of describing legal 
functions, reducing them to nonsense by a careful, cvw 
reverent description of every detail of procedure. The 
suit of Mahmoud in defence of his chatter is an excellent 
piece of comedy ; and we can only regret that there is no 
chapter describing his trial on a capital chaar0S«^ 
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THE McBRlDES. By John Sillars. ys. 6d. (Blackwood.) 

If this is the first story Mr. John Sillars has written, then 
he must have been born with all the tricks of romance at 
his finger ends as those fortunate in other ways iirv said to 
have been born with a silver spoon in the mouth. Ilis 
scenes arc among the hills and along the rocky shores of 
Arran ; his people belong to a time that is liith^ more than 
a century gone, but in those wild parts they arc almost as 
prirne^val in their hates and passionate loves as the men 
and women of the Stone Age. 'I'here is smuggling, and 
fighting and love-making, and the very c«>lour and atmos- 
phere of romance are over it all. 'I'he right hero for such a 
glamorous tale is Dan McBride, " strong as a mountain ash. 
and with the cruel arrogant pride of along-bred race behind 
him, his own will his only law, and the (piecr twist f)f 
ten(lcrtie.ss for old stories and old s(mgs and his lovi' for all 
nature a stark man, who would reacli out ;i,n(l lake what 
he de-sires." And after Dan has lied abroad. Ihinking he 
has murdensi a man who tried to betray him, his sou 
Bryde is born and grows to manhood, with all his tather’s 
fatal fascination for women, hut more than his father's 
power of self-eoiitrr»l. and is loved by Helen and Margaret 
(surely tme of the most charming heroines that ever lived 
in fiction), and gives his heart to one, and it is the <»llior 
who sacTilices her life for him just after she had inarricd 
the stai<ler Hugh, knowing Biyd(‘ was not foi her, Ihit il 
is impo.ssil)le to snmmarist* sucli a. sioi v and giv'e any idea 
of the cunning and the lure of it. Bead it ; for it is worth 
reading : and the fact tliat it is already in its third iin 
]»ression is proof that rnanv are finding it st). 

MR. AMBROSE. IB- I-. Lawrence. os. (Daniel 
O'Connor.) 

Kofreshing -that is tlie Wi)rd for il. When y»>u are 
getting a little tired of rea<ling Hie more or less orthodox 
novel of ordinary love and marriage, or lo\'e witliout 
marriage, open " Mr. Ambrose,’’ and it is like arriving at 
an oa.sis in tlu? desert. Mr, (‘oiilten is a ])nblisher, a sim))lt\ 
good-natured man, living a respectable suburban lite 
with his two daughters at Claiiham. But when the 
strange (iabriel Ambrose* comes from nolnuiy knows 
where, and in the (jiiietest, most graciously niasteiful 
manner imposes hinise?lf on the family as an unpaying 
guest, the placid flow of the ]mblishcr's existence begins 
to l>c broken up, even his respectability is ]nit in jeopardy, 
and riapham and other parts of the t (nmtry are shockeil 
and startled in the most sensational manner. For C.abriti 
is no common stranger come to town ; he is not even 
mortal excejit in appearance, and he comes to remind the 
world that Love is the soul of Life. " the pi)wer nn)sl 
needed u])on earth,” and his mere insistence on lliis biings 
him into difficulties not only with everyday ])eople but 
with the churches that preach but do not practise tin* 
old d(K*trine. He gets a little involved in an earthly love 
— but you shall go to the book for details ; it is worth 
your while. Mr.. Lawrence is an idealist and has found 
a theme perfectly suited to the Puck- like humour and 
delicate fantasy tiiat are his especial gift? . 

THE GANG. By Joseph Anthony, js- 
Cape.) 

It must long have been the ambition of many a w’cstcrn 
writer to make a record of street life in New \ ork as its 
youngsters know' it, and especially those of the Jewish 
and the Irish quarters. Mr. Anthony has done it now 
and done it well, in a most diverting story. If anything, 
the book suffers from a title that seems to threaten realism, 
or rather terrorism of the type we get from Dpt on Sinclair, 
Theodore Dreiser and the late Frank Norris. Here the 
title is cast in the more- than- half humorous vein of the 
book ; and the author gives to his heroes the nanic they 
give themselves. There is a senior gang and a junior, 
and their scuffles with rival crews and the police have all 
the tempestuousness to be expected of lads born among 
the concentration catnips ** of overgrown modern cities. 
There is, however, a serious side to the story. Mr. Anthony s 


juveniles, for all 
their a s h - c a n 
battles and their 
scarifying language, 
have that keen zest 
for education which 
marks the chosen 
race. Harold, the 
Last of the Hood- 
lums. one might 
call him, is therc- 
fon* a strangi* com- 
jH)imd of the urban 
dtire-devil , the class 
prodigy and the 
horror of the .school 
MipcrintendciU. for Mr. Joseph Anthony, 

lie explodes all dis- 
ci])liiie vv i t h a 

.sudden hurst of impudence worthy of Huckleberry 
or the great I'om Sawyer himself. On the wliole, Mr. 
Anthony has done much better than his predecessors in 
this field by keeping the note and tlu? tone true to life. 
That is to .say, lie has given due gravity to the intense 
importance of boy-life unto itself, its fears and risks, 
its liawk'like alertness for Hit* new sensation, and its en- 
giiHing misery when injuries are undeserved or things go 
wrong, 'rhe faculty of humour iMr. Antliony possesses 
in an eminent degree, and when he has only learned to 
inakt* allowance for the duller apjirehensions of an older 
world in matters likt* western diah^ct iirid metaphor, he 
will surprise and con(]iK*r us. 

THE DARK HOUSE. By LA. K. Wylie. 7s. bd. (Cassell.) 

h'rom the very beginning of this brilliant novel, Robert 
Stoneliou.se impre.sses one with a sensi* of poignant regality, 
Ht* is presented as a strange*, wild, sad little boy, the son 
of a shiftle.ss doctor who is cursed wuth a maniacal temper. 
I\*obert has .som(*thiiig of his father’s temper, plenty of 
grit, ambition, and an armour of swagge^r and bluster. 
Life jiressing hard u])on him engenders a hard streak in 
the hoy’s nature, and the story tells how this quality of 
hardness, einhittered by the teachings of an atheistic 
schoolmaster, comes jc*ar to ruining his chance of happi- 
ness with Frances Wilinot, a girl who, like himself, aspires 
to a l)rass plate in Harley Street. fine, thoughtful novel, 
" The T)ark House " reveals the talented author at her 
bt*.st. 

GENTLE JULIA. By Booth Turkington. 7.S. fxl. (Hodder 

Stoughton.) 

Mr. Booth Tarkington has achieved a delightful farcicTal 
coiuedv in this study of a tlirt, her family and her countless 
admirers, Julia can’t help being a flirt— she’s made that 
way : soft glances, meaning tones- tliat in reality don't 
mean anything — ami all the charming artificialities of her 
slialhiw beauty, arc as natural to her as the colour of lier 
eyes. Her relations (a swarm of them, all living in the 
.same street) spy on her love affairs with scandalised relish ; 
her father fills the role of stern parent, her young cou.sin 
Florence is a jiert llaj)i>er and an incorrigible eavesdropper, 
and between them they give us an irresistibly funny 
yarn. 

THE MEASURE OF YOUTH. By Emmeline Morrison. 7s. 

(John Long.) 

Cecil Challoner “ knew the worst too young.” He had 
a good education, but drifted in London to vicious circles. 
Without money, he proposed to the charming, pure- 
minded Helen Tomkins, a great heirc.s.s, who believed 
passionately in him and knew not that he took drugs. 
The book concerns itself with the miserable marriage of 
these two — the reproaches, the attempts to improve, the 
falling.s back, of Cecil. Eventually he does reform, ” for 
these two life began again, as in the beech-wood long ago.” 
A readable story, told in an e^y, conversational style. 
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THE BRACEGIRDLE. By Burris Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Lippincott.) 

From the history of Anne Bracegirdle, the famous 
seventeenth century actress, Dr. Burris Jenkins has 
selected a number of facts Jind incidents and weaved them 
into a thrilling, vivid story. It is a capital tale and one 
that will send the lover of historical London a-search for 
the place where Anne lodged — a street off the Strand. 
The talc is supposed to be told by Richard Lovell, and the 
troublous adventures he goes through for Anne’s sake 
win our sympathy and interest from the first. Anne 
makes a fascinating heroine of romance. Of course the 
mystery of her sudden disappearance from the stage has 
to be cleared up by supposition, but the explanation given 
by Dr. Burris Jenkins is plausible and good enough. In 
the course of the story we got glimpses of many famous 
people, such as Drydcn, Congreve, f-ord Halifax, and 
King William the Third. The author has entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the times he is writing about, 
and the result is a delightful and absorbing story. 

THE HAPPY FOOL. By John Palmer. 7s. fid. (Christophers.) 

A clever and subtly revealing study in two characters. 
Guy Reval, reckless, selfish, with no thought of the morrow, 
strikes a contrast to his more cautious brother who, never 
trusting to luck, never has any. Guy is blessed with the 
love of the girl that Theodore covets, yet throws it aside 
for the more primitive devotions of one in a different status 
of life, whom he marries and, in spite of constant friction, 
cares for with all the depth of his being. He comes happily 
through imprudence and disaster, lives “ carelessly upon 
the edge of tragedy ; wins easily that for which his 
brother toils in vain, and we leave him at length finding 
peace, while his brother envies him even the things he 
has lost. It is an excellent piece of work, an exquisite 
delineation of temperament ; an artistic achievement that 
amply fulfils what Mr. Palmer’s earlier work led us to 
expect of him. 

AN IMAGINARY MARRIAGE. By Henry St. John Cooper. 

3s. fid. net. (Sampson I-ow.) 

Entirely under the dominance of her aunt is pretty, 
timid little Marjorie, who merely weeps and pleads when 
told she must marry to please her aunt’s choice or be 
denied her fortune for six long years' Luckily her aunt’s 
choicq^ falls on a man who is noble-minded and generous 
of heart and, although he loves where his love is not wanted, 
is willing to sacrifice himself for th<" happiness of the girl 
he cares for. Thus the daring idea of the imaginary 
m^riage comes into being. They agree that he shall 
persuade the aunt he is already married so that she cannot 
hope to impose him 011 the reluctant Marjorie and, her 
hopes dashed, shall give in to her niece’s wishes. The 
plan works favourably, except tor one unfortunate slij3 — 
he is obliged to give a name to his fictitious wife, and the 
name he selects happens to belong to a girl who really 
exists and is known to the aunt. Mr. Cooper has certainly 
hit on a new theme, and to add that the story has already 
won great popularity as a Daily Mirror serial will recom- 
mend it at once to all lovers of light fiction. 

THE DIARY OF A BABY. By Barry Pain. is. fid. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Barry Pain i.s as diverting as ever in these 
chronicles (recently revised) of the unconscious thought of 
Rosalys Ysolde Smith, aged one year. We have all met 
Rosalys with her wist ^lemn eyes and her inseparable doll 
“ Miss Pobling,” a id while thinking of Rosalys we have 
often wondered what Rosalys was thinking of us, not to 
mention her papa and mamma, her nurse and fellow- babies. 
Well, here you have it pat, and straight from the baby 
shoulder. Kexe. for example, is one for Uncle Templeton 
Pratt : ** Last year,” records Rosalys, " he gave me a 
:8Uver dip and other articles to the value of five or six 


pounds perhaps. This year he gave me a hygienic wool 
ball and a rotten cheap musical-box — not four shillings the 
lot at the fancy-toy repository, I suppose next year he’ll 
give me nothing ; and the year after, if I’m fool enough 
to get left alone in a room with him, he’ll try to sneak 
my coral necklace. Well, 1 shall make a bit of a fight for 
it.” Behind all the nonsense in this little book there is 
much shrewd and delightful observation, and here and 
there even a tear. 

THE RETURN. By Walter dc la Mare. 7s. fid. (Collins.) 

How difficult it is to keep up appearances I And how 
most of us would go to pieces if once apx>earances were 
definitely let go 1 We know jicojile by their mannerisms, 
by their faces and figures, even by their clothes. When 
Arthur Lawford, after his injudicious sleep in the little 
churchyard by the tomb of old Sabatliier, goes home, his 
wife docs not recognise him. Sudilenly Sabathier has ’ 
begun to take possession of liim, has returned ; and Law- 
ford has another man’s ax)pearance — to keei> up, or rather 
to live down. Mr. de la Mare’s story was first {Jublished 
ten years ago ; it was given a prize, it was admired by 
a few and then went out of i>rint. In France it might 
have .sold in tens of thousands. It is beautifully written. 

It has an imaginative truth which is very rare in modern 
fiction, and it never takes the easy ways of allegory or 
satire. Lawford’s slow recovery, his return, his spiritual 
experience with Herbert and Grisel, arc indicated with 
astonishing patience and affection. All the book has a 
rare beauty ; i>erhaps most beautiful arc the {passages 
which tell us about Lawford and his daughter Alice. 

It is a difficult thing to get on to pai)er tlje intimate, yet 
shy, love l>etween a father and a daughter ; and this 
Mr. dc la Marc most ailmirably does. ” The Return ” 
is a remarkable book, full of compositive wisdom and the 
humility which is the source of all knowledge. 

THE NEW DECAMERON. The Third Volume. 7s. fid. 

(Blackwell.) 

Many distinguished authors are represented in this the 
third volume of talcs told to divert the participators in 
Turpin’s Temperamental Tours. There are tales to suit 
all comers — a tale of undraped passion by Storm Jameson, 
a priestly tale by Robert Keable, a whimsical poltergeist 
fable by J. D. Beresford, and a characteristically clever and 
disturbing tale by D. H. Lawrence. Comjiton Mackenzie’s 
ynquant storiette of the hunchback of Sirene is a memorable 
pendant to ” Life's Little Ironies.” Michael Sadleir, Norman 
Davey, Desmond Coke, V. Sackville West, and Bill Nobbs 
complete the list of contributors to a volume that more 
thj9.n fulfils the expectations raised by its predecessors. 

MARIA CHAPDELAINE. By Louis Hemon. Translated by 

W. H. Blake. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

A crystal simplicity broods over this tale of life in the 
wilds. There is something severe and pure about it. 
Even when we read of the deadly struggle that the French 
Canadian woodmen Iiave to go through when freeing tho 
land from the trees that choke it, we feel still a sense of 
unruffled peace. The plot is artless. Maria, child of 
solitude, has an almost voiceless courtship with the nuui 
she loves. ” You will be here still . . . next spring ? 

” Yes.” And after the simple question and simpler 
answer they fell silent and $0 long remained, worldess and 
grave, for they had exchanged their vows. The lover la 
lost in the snow, and broken-hearted Maria has two otfa^ 
offers— one from a townsman who can carry her amy " 
from her lonely surroundings, one from a neighbdurutig 
farmer. She almost decides to go to the town, then . 
illness of her gallant mother makes it impossible^ jifi^ 
her mother’s death the girl sees that her duty is to ;; 

near her people, so she accepts the farmer. Xtie 
ends on this '’pensive note. * } r .■[):} 
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KRES. By Gertrude Atherton. 7s. 6d. (lohn 

Murray.) 

A picture of San Francisco society in the sixties, faith- 
fully drawn. “ In this quiet city we are a class apart, 
above. No loose fish enters our quiet bay,’* exclaims one 
of the great Southern ladies whose approval our con- 
ventional heroine longs to win. Madeleine is a sweet 
creature, but her husband denies her companions] lip and 
even interferes with her love for books. She meets the 
artistic Langdon Masters who, living in the same hotel, 
gradually influences her more and more. Their secret 
meetings and hesitations are described in a dramatic way 
that grips the reader. The husband, informed by a watch- 
ing lady, intervenes. Langdon is obliged to throw up an 
excellent appointment .and to leave the place. News 
comes to Madeleine that he is drinking. She, too timid 
to run away, also tries to csc.ape life by means of drink. 
Happily she pulls up, the husband by and by divorces 
her for desertion, and she goes to seek Masters and finds 
him just in time for matters to end hopefully. 1'he book 
is a characteristic Atherton, with no fumbling about th€^ 
plot and no padding. 


XLhe Bookman’s XCablc. 


THE WOMAN IN THE LITTLE HOUSE. By M. T.. Kyles. 

4 H. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

Those who have rciid '* Marg.arct Protests ” and 
'' Captivity ” will not need to be told that Mrs. Kyles is a 
novelist with a purpose, and a purpose that she lakes very 
seriously to heart. She really knows how the j)oor live, 
for she has herself been one of them and shared the hard- 
ness, the bitterness, the deprivations of the man and 
w<iman who have to live with their children in " the little 
house.” And here she puts all pretcucc of fiction aside 
and in a series of vivid, plain-spoken chapters unfolds 
the true annals r)f the poor, which poets and novelists are 
ii]>t to sentimentalise until they seem so much less grim 
and sorry than in reality they arc. A passionate sympathy 
for the mothers and the chiltlreii in particular is the key- 
note here as in ” Margaret Protests.” She lays bare tlu* 
hidden mysteries of our cities, fearlessly e.\ poses the social 
evils that must be riglited, and oti'ers plain warnings of 
what must come if they are not. If the woman at home 
is underfed, overburdened with work and worry, this 
reacts upon her menfolk, and, says Mrs. levies, ” I believe 
that the political revolutions that end in boinl>s and 
massacres begin willi the tired, neurotic women in the 
Little Houses.” To find the seeds of revolution you must 
look into those squalid little homes ” it isn’t the law- 
breaking, Bolshevist section of the community that is 
dangerous.” AH who are any way engaged in work for 
social reform should read this revealing, powerfully written 
book ; it will show them unequivocally the real nalurt' »»f 
the problems they are \\p against. 

THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By A. R. Brown. .|OS. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

Devotees of Frazer’s famous ” Totemism and lixogamy ” 
will find a wealth of cognate information in Mr. Brow'ii’s 
interesting and conscientious survey of the customs, 
beliefs and culture of the little-known Andaman Islanders. 
Mr. Brown lived with and conducted his researches among 
tills curious race, who, broadly speaking, constitute the 
third division of the Negrito family (of which the other 
branches people the Philippines and the middle belt of 
the Malayan Peninsula), from 1906 to 1908. Much to his 
disappointment, his inquiries had to be confined mainly 
to the tribes of Great Andaman, the language difficulty 
proving at the time insuperable for proper research among 
the tribes of little Andaman and the other islands of the 
group. The social institutions of the islanders have been 
profoundly modified in the last generation, largely by 
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H. G. WELLS’ 

MUCH DISCUSSED NOVEL 

The Secret Places of the Heart 

“ Mr. Wi-lls dot?s not shirk facts tx.>causc they arc considered 
st'autlalous.'* — G. Hernakd Shaw in the Evening Standard. 

** A study of human — Graphic. " Will be read, dis- 

cussed, cuiidenmed, but it is a characteristic W'ells proiluctioii." 

— Sheffield Daily 'J'elegraph. ** ITic biography of a rake , . . 
which clijscs with .an extraordinary situation, at onr.e re|)elleiit 
and bf-aiitifiil .” — Dundee Advertiser. “ A wliirlwind of ideas.” 

— Newcastle Chronicle. 

COMPTON~l4ACkEN^^^^ 
The Altar Steps 

In this absorbing book, Mr. Mackenzie reveals powers in quite 
a new ilircction, and shows himself bf.'irles.s .as .'i erilie. “ The 
characters,” s;tys the DaiJy Graphic, “ are rcleiillcssJy true to 
typ<‘. •'lud .are brilliant Studies of the clash of human emotions.” 

This “ aina/ingly clevtT ” story wilJ, says the Glasgmv Herald, * 

” arouse tierce discussion.” 

WARWICK DEEPING 
Orchards 


B 


“A skiliul picture of the English coimtr>’ side.”- 
Supplemcnt. " A good story, told with all 
aec us turned ski II . ” — [ruth . 


-Times I.iterary 
Mr. Deeping'j* 


SAX ROHMER 
Tales of Chinatown 

2 nd Impression, 
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I. A. R. WYLIE 
The Dark House 


SIR GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 

O.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Letters to Somebody : A Retrospect 

lleif In a rippling reconl <if a long ami stiviiiuuis career. In 7/5 

it greal affaiis are handled with u light touch, and there is a ' 

host of giMHl storiivN about many fninoiis peo|i|e. HCt 

•• Thcs<- lively .iult*bioi:rapliical frauiiie.iits iiiir:lit safely havt: 
been aildivssed to Everybody.’ - 7 jwfs. 

JOSIAH JVEDGJVOOD 

AND HIS LOTTERY 

By WILLIAM BURTON 

A very' liraiitifiil l)ook, in which is told the story of the 
grtrat potter’s arhievements not only in jasper work but in the 34/« 
ordin.ary articles that make the homi' bt'aiitiful. * 

With 3.: Colour and 72 other full- page Plates. nct 

Edition (numbered) limited to 1.500 eopiea. 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 
The Lake of Geneva 

“ Brings Iwck ” — says Mr. Gosse in the Sunday Times — ** a 
thousand memories of beauty and i>eace." ” An endless source 
of litorarv and pictoriaJ delight .” — Dadlv Graphic. 

With Map and 100 Illustrations from photos by the author. 
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virtiu! of the intercourse of the tribes with the immigrant 
Indicins attached to the penal settlement at Port Blair. 
The war is partly blamed for the delay in publication, and 
even if ethnologists have been kept waitifig for tlie results 
of Mr. Brown’s work it is as well that he accomplished this 
when he did, such data as ho acquired being increasingly 
difficult of collection. Mr. Brown’s facts are cxtrenicly 
interesting in themselves, though his fashion r)f presenting 
them is perhaps a little juxlantic and dry, albeit there are 
indications of the human touch in the steadfast persistence 
with which he criticises the conclusions of a juedt'cessor 
in the same field. Mr. J*:. Jf. Man. There are twenty 
remarkably good illustrations from photogra]ihs, a couple 
of maps, and a number of cuts in the text illustrative of 
the technical culture of tiie islanders. 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND. 

By Marjorie .'ind ('. M. B. (hieniiell. Scliool edition in 

Six Parts. 3s. net each. ( H.ilslor(l.) 

One Ccinnot conceive a more enjoyable method of getting 
acquainted with history than by means of Mr. and Mrs. 
QuenneU’s. volumes on Kveryilay riiings. The tedious 
history lessons of tlie ])ast will not bear ( omparison with 
this delightful new j^rot ess. Jt heljis the student actually 
to visualise bygone times, their surroundings, people, 
customs ; it touches on the intimate details of life which 
ordinary liistories overlook ; it clothes the dry bojies of 
historical data with words and jiictures that give a vivid 
impression of Pngland throjigli the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteen ill 
centuries. It is admirably suited to schools especially 
since, to meet the demands, it now appears in a form 
particularly adapted to class us(.'. Instead of being in two 
volumes, as it was originally f)ubli.shed, it is in .six con- 
veniently handled parts. Costumes, buildings, ships, 
food, games of all periods arc described and illustrated 
in black-and-white or in colour, all these being excellently 
reproduced and showing grea.1 care and accuracy c)U tlie 
part of the artist, or joint artists. Indeed it almost makes 
one wish to be a child again to be able to approach the 
study of one’s country’s story with such interesting and 
helpful guides as Mr. and Mrs. yiiennell ! 

MICHAEL FIELD. By Mary Sturgeon. 6s. net. (Ilarrap.) 

How many who read tins paragraph will have read 
much of Michael iMeld's work ? \'et by -famous poets and 
critics Michael Pield has been claimed as in the true line 
of great English jioets. And now, thanks Miss Mary 
Sturgeon, some part of the life and work of Michael Field 
has been rescued from the oblivion into wliicJi it was 
falling, and presented to the })ublic. One of the most 
amazing things about Michael I ield is that he (or rather, 
she) w'iis actually two persons " with but a single voice.” 

” The collaboration was so close, so coinyilctely were the 
poets at one in the imaginative chorl. that frequently 
they could not tlumiselves decide (except by reference to 
the luindwTiting on the original .slieet of manuscript) 
who hiul coTnjx)sed a give.; passage.” writi^s Miss Sturgeon. 
Michael Field was two women — Katharine Bradley and 
Edith Cooper, who were aunt and niece. 'J'Jic story of 
their lives, their friendship, their work, and their deaths, 
is sympathetically told by Miss Sturgeon in her fascinating 
ami deeply interesting book. 


PASTEUR AND HIS WORK. By L. I.Vscour. Translated 
by A. F. and B. H. Wedd, M.D. 15s. (Fisher .UnA\in.) 

Those who attribute the present entente, cordiale, 
chequered iis it is, to the initiative of the late King 
Edward or the mutual jvtrtures of the London and Paris 
Chambers of Commerce, do a real injustice to science. 
Whatever we may say of the utilitarianism of trade or 
diplomacy or the sense of self-preservation taught us by 
distrust of Germany, it is only fair to remember that the 
friendly emulation of our scientists , had already gone 


ahead in the direction of improving Anglo-French rela- 
tions. The present centenary of Pasteur’s birth gives 
occasion to recall that he valued none of his many honours 
and degrees more than the tribute of J.ord Lister declaring 
ill a letter that it was the French savant’s germ investiga-' 
tions which had given us the antiseptic system and the 
w'holesale life-saving and pain -alleviation which has fol- 
lowed it. I'his book shows with a cliarm and clarity that 
is well preserved in the translation how these investigations 
were far more various in results and range than the world 
generally supposes, and even then formed only part of a 
life’s work dedicated to a steady warfare against false 
reasoning and the .shallow or prescriptive view. In other 
words it is a double translation, not only from F^rench 
to English, but from high science to the plain language of 
the people. It reveals a man who beneath all his pro- 
fundity and intense ajiplication was a singularly human 
and winning character. He had 110 advantages at the 
start, and w^as condemned at college for his “mediocre” 
papers. But once his faculty for mastering the miniitia! 
of observation had shown him Jiow tnith had escaped 
others, he saw' his vocation, iind his seniors in the same 
field soon divided themselves into those who welcomed 
and those wdio opposed him. WJiat ho did in the routing 
of anthrax, cholera, diphtheria and rabies is a familiar 
story nowadays, but this record of his researches in many 
fields deserves to be studied as showing unmistakably 
that his real victory was not in mere results but in the 
establishment of a .safe and conscientious method. 


DENTES HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHIES. 

Great Britain and Ireland* |s. 6d. (Deni.) 

This is the third volume of a most admirable and compre- 
hensive series, WTitten by Messrs. Piggott ami I'intli. 
Publication has been delayed by lh<‘ war. Every effort; 
has been made to take account of rei ent changes. ” To 
understand the present.” the authors explain, “ the past 
must be surveyed.” They have successfully blended 
history and geography here ; in fact we may say this is 
the mochd from whicli many new books of the kind w'ill 
be compiled in days to come. There are chapters on 
“ Kocks and their Mineral Wealth,” “ Climate,” “ Animal 
Life,” “ Population,” etc. We hope that schoolmasters 
will make it their business to see this interesting bit of 
work. 


MASKS. By Bertram C. Arkwright. 3s. Od. (Selwyn iV 
Blount.) 

Mr. Arkwright’s “ .Masks,” if a first liook, is interesting 
as an indication of the present reaction towards formal 
verse. Here and there the author shows too the danger 
of subjection to verse forms which inusl be used as tools 
if they are to yield the sweet essence of poetry. In sonnet 
writing especially Mr. Arkwright is apt to be mesmerised 
by the beat of the pentameter and to forget that a .sonnet 
must be dramatically charged with meaning. ” Boxers ” 
is a good example of the author in a mood of observant 
contemidation, taking objects from the stray leaves of 
life and putting a poetic content into them. He ha.s 
reported, quite simply and in. admirably chosen metre, 
his reflections as a spectator of a boxing match. There 
is the heat of imagination in ” The Familiar.” It is a 
pity to quote only the first stanza : 

“ Ah, tawny Love-of-Hfc I Gripped by what fear. 

Like some great forest cat. 

Eyes veiled by quivering eyelids, cars laid flat. 

Licking my dusty feet, and whimpering, crouch you here ? ” 

A lighter, half cynical mood inspires many of the triolets, 
rondeaux and lyric measures in the book, a few of them 
reminiscent of Dowson. ” Masks,” however, is not at all 
a book of echoes ; Mr. Arkwright stands on his own legs, 
even when occasionally his measures Kmp. His next 
book ought to show less artificial fantasy and mexe freedom 
of imagination. 
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A DIFFICULT FRONTIER. By Henry Baerloiii. 6s. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

Probably the region of Europe about which llie average 
Britisher knows least is thsit chaotic, rugged country 
which the maps of our school-days named Bosnia, Iler/e- 
govina, Montenegro and Albania. I'lie story of these 
various states, some of which had and have still no 
definitely settled frcTiticr line, exists very vaguely in our 
minds, and even the magic words *' Vugo-Slavia “ fails 
to create any clear image. In this compact book Mr. 
Henry Baerlein puts the case for Albania. Serbia ;ind 
the mixed nationalities inhabiting their districts very 
effectively. Fhc Albanians are " not a peo])le, but tribe's," 
wTites one student of the Near Eastern j>roblem who is 

absolutely convinced that there could be no greater mis- 
fortune than if, in its ]uesent state, Albania were given 
independence.” ” To pretend that the Albanian has 
earned the freedom of his country by his glorious exploits 
in the war is an absurdity,” says Mr. Baerlein. ” He is a 
media'val ft'llow, much more anxious to have a head to 
bash than lo ascertain whom it lielongs to.” He indulges 
in ” blood feuds,” and after reading tin* author’.'' vivid 
sketch of tile jieojile \vv are no longer surpri.sed that ore 
of the most freipientlv reciiiTing newspa]ier head-liiu's 
used lo be ” 'rroulde in the Balkans.” 'J'liere is always 
trouble with tiiese wild children of nature wlu> are hall 
s])<)iled, half mended by the snpi’iiicial approaihes <d 
civilisation as retuesenled liy Italy and other nations 
intimarely (oncerin'd. 'I’liere we must leave him ; 
]nignacioiis, lacking in refinement, but witli the making of 
a line man in him. ^Ir. Baerlein 's careful volume dot's 
miicli to enabli* iis to mulersland the dillicnlt situation. 

IS NATURE'S GARDEN. liv ( . H. n<Miald. I'./.S. 7s. mi. 

(‘riie Ik.dlry Head.) 

Men wlm know a.nd hav(‘ known days of sporl in Imlia 
will .seUk' down (’om foi’talily to a ]K*nisal ol this (h'lightlnl 
set of sket( lies by a great shiA'an t'. .Mr. Donald has a 
most observant eye, and records many of the interesting 
things that In* has himself discovi’red. The book is well 
ilhislratCil bv ]rhoiograi>hs. ^B\‘ the way, there is an 
extrenu'U good .snapshot of a tawny eagle.) .Most ol iht' 
writing is good and vivitl, iierhajis the liest jiajier of all 
is that entitled ' Turning rabies,” which describes the 
visit of a panther to the author's bungalow. Within 
eighteen hours the hunter and his friend had .secured also 
a bear, a .samlihiir, and two tour-horned antelopes. ^ omig 
people, as well as old, will enjoy the a( count c>f the bctir 
.supposi'd to be written by the liear himself, telling <»t 
mistakes often made by s])ortsmen. 
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MIDDLETON MURRY 

COUNTRIES OF THE 
MIND 

LITERARY ESSAYS 

10/6 net 

“ Ml. Midiilcton Murry has risen quickly to the 
vfi'v front rank of critics.'' — 7 /ic 7 imrs 

REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS 

SOME NEW 
EVIDENCE FOR 
HUMAN SURVIVAL 

With an Iiitroiluction by 
SIK WILl.l.XM B.VRKF.TT. F.R.S. 

10/6 net 

,\ l)ook of the most intense importance to all 
pro|)li' inti'i'i'Sti'iJ in jisychical research. 

CONAL O’RIORDAN 

IN LONDON 

7/6 net 

" One cannot l)iit rejoice in books which so 
mingle love and tenderness and sliarj) wdt and 
revereiiei' as do these Adam stories." - 77/f’ Times 


ROVERJNG TO SUCCESS. By Sir Robert Baden Bia\t ll. 
is. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

We rejoice that, for half a crown, youth can ]iossess itse.f 
of this thoroughly manly, straightforward piece of advice 
on “ How to Live." Sir Robert di.sarms criticism by his 
mode.st good sense, wdiich is shot through by a 1i<*ry 
enthusiasm that will attract the liov of all ages. For h s 
subjects he has taken rocks that lie in the path of all young 
men — Horses, V\ 7 ne. Women and Irreligion. Constantly 
his own experience comes in — ” When I was in Africa. . . , 
When I was in japan. . . His hiipe is cheering. ” I 
believe in the rising generation of young citizens ! " The 
good storie.s in this little volume arc many, including one 
on smoking, which the American frontiersmen told him 
was apt to play Old Harry with eyesiglit and wind. By 
the way, the sex instruction given here, with clear diagrams, 
js most simple and valuable. 

THE BOOK OF CRICKET. By P. F. Warner. Revised 
edition. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

This excellent book was first published in 1911 and has 
been deservedly popular. The new edition now lieforc 
the public has been so brought up to date, and has been 


WALTER DE LA MARE’S 

THE RETURN 


^ 7/6 net 

S THh: S.M.l'S OF THIS BEAUTIFUL 
g FANTASY ARE INCREASING 

g EACH WEEK 

M 'No story of tho ' Borderland ’ is written with 
S greater sincerity, and at the sarnr. time with more 
B exquisite chann. ’-Norl/urn IV/ni; 

1 ARCHIBALD LUCK 

I THE 

I PASTURES of PLENTY 

, S 7/6 net 


** Cosmopolitan social life is pungently, not to 
say luridly, depicted.” — 7 r. th 
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SO extensively revised that it must supersede the former, 
and is indeed almost a new work. Excellent articles are 
given on every department of the game, notes and descrip- 
tions of famous matches, of the most outstanding jilaycrs, 
English, South African and Australian, and a very wise, 


helpful introduction gives the key to the whole book 
and contains some useful comments on English cricket 
to-day. The very best spirit of sportsmanship fills the 
book from cover to cover, and it cannot be too highly 
commended. 


flDusic. 

SIR LANDON RONALD. 

By J. P. Collins. 


T O say that a man has the secret of perpetual 
youth divides your audience into two camps. 
One half doubts if the compliment is genuine ; the 
other goes away envious. To cit(^ Sir Laiidon Ronald 
is to dispose of both classes of objectors. He satisfies 
the first by establishing the truth of the remark ; he 
disposes of the second by disarming ill-nature. In 
point of fact it would be hard to say if his cheerfulness 
is the occasion of his popularity or the effect of it ; 
possibly both, for they are qualities that react upon 
each other. There is a sparkle in his temperament 
which must be rather valuable to the principal of a 
great institution like the Guildhall School of Music. 
He has ruled its destinies, in fact, since he reached the 
age of thirty-six, and there is no doubt how much of 
its success in the interval is due to his fire and energy. 
For one thing he is a Londoner by birtli, with all the 
Londoner's patriotism and none of his insularity. He 
was educated in or near the metropolis and, save for his 
tours of the world as a conductor, as well as his hard 
work up and down the provinces, he has been linked 
with London and its fortunes ever since. 

It was Sir Augustus Harris who recognised the talents 
of Laiidon Ronald and engaged him as conductor at 
Covent Garden at the experimental age of eighteen. By 
the time he came of age the 
young virtuoso was conduct- 
ing grand opera there, lu 
the same year he was acting 
as conductor to Melba in 
America, and acquiring 
stories which have mad(‘ liim 
a raconteur ever since. Ro>'al 
" command " ])erforTnaijces 
are not always iiulirative, 
but they make a laiKliiiark 
now and then in the progress 
of national taste, and in Sii 
Landon's case they wert? in- 
cidental to a career of amaz- 
ing pace and development. 

As a conductor of many 
important series of j>erform- 
ances, triumphs came crowd- 
ing thick and fast — the 
Albert Hall Sunday Concerts, 
the New Symphony 
Orchestra, the Le nnon Phil- 
harmonic Society, the 
Promenades at Birmingham, 
the Hallos at Manchester, 
the Philharmonics at 


Liverpool, and orchestral tours right and left. In 
1908 and 1909 he toured Europe as conductor and 
led the chief orchestras of the world. From this 
time foiAvard he has presided over the Guildhall 
School and the orchestra of the Royal Albert Hall. 
He has written a couple of hundred songs, many of them 
familiar in our ears as household w'ords. The list of his 
orchestral works is more imposing still and hardly 
needs category. Most of us remiJinber “ Britannia's 
Realm," the Coronation ballet at the Alhambra ; the 
dramatic scena from Shelley’s " Adoiiais " ; the ballet 
entitled "The Entente Cordiale" (1904) ; his incidental 
music to " The Garden of Allah " ; and that dramatic 
scena for baritone and orchestra in the Oriental vein, 
suffused with so much of the wonder [ind fragrance of 
Asian romance, " The Lament of Shah Jchan." Some 
of us said at the time that it was indeed a distillation 
from marble into music of the grace and passionate 
purity of the Taj Mahal. 

I have often wondered what a philosophic visitor 
thinks when he saunters through the by-ways of central 
London and catches sounds and scents so much at 
variance with the grim surroundings, esjH'cially if he 
strays out of the quiet of the Temple into the 
cellared roar of the rotary ])ress(‘s in the busy avenues 

towards Blaekfriars. It must 
move him strangely to hear 
in John Carpenter Street 
snatches of song and scraps 
of harmony pouring from the 
windows of the Guildhall 
School : and then to turn out 
of its singing corridors into 
the august and ordered calm 
of the Principal's sanctum. 
Sir Landon evidently loves a 
clean score, a d(?sk with all 
the virtues of neatness and 
accessibility, a place for 
everything, and the rigour 
of the game. To one who 
has hardly seen him except 
at the conductor’s rostrum^ 
or presiding at a club 
" smoker " and swaying the 
storm of rapture with ah 
easy beat, it was disconcert* 
ing, to say the least-^this 
vis-d-vis encounter with 
maesiro wrapped in h 
vesture of authority and 
atmosphere of unacctuitwi^ 
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silence. But there were the same lustrous sparkle in the 
eye, the same cordiality, the same alertness of ideas, the 
same warmth of temperament. We expect temperament 
with our musicians as we expect cream and sugar with 
our berries ; but it is new to find an instance where the 
brain is in control, and not the temperament tyrannising 
over the man. ’ 

Sir Laudon preferred, at the outset, to avoid dis- 
cussions of the past. I touched on tlie fact that his 
neighbour, the Dean, and a few other patriotic worth i(‘s, 
had been wrangling lately about the merits and demerits 
of the great Victorian era. Presently Sir Laudon, 
tempted back in spite of himself, was disposed to ski]) 
lightly over the shortcomings of that celebrated period 
so far as native music was concerned. Sixty and 
seventy years ago, he said, everything here was Italian — 
Italian singers, instrumentalists, music, opera, every- 
thing. One has only to turn over an old cupboard in 
a music-room to see the fronts of sheet-music of that 
period l)(^s])read with cTinolined goddesses rejoicing in 
polysyllabled diniiniUMido names and crowds of atloring 
devotees, all listening to shrill roulades and fiorilura 
in a language the}^ rarely understood. A chang(‘, or 
rather a fashion, came over the si)irit of the crowd, and 
the land was invaded by our pseudo-friends, llu* 
(lermans. Throat-gurgling gentry of a monumental 
build stood rooted on a stage, augmented l)y an equally 
stolid chorus (and (‘Xtra joists IxMieath) while the house 
paid its money to be deaferu'd nightly with the high- 
worthy thunders of the late Kic.hard Wagner, it 
was a tremendous tinu‘, and undoubtedly pre])an‘d us 
for the hubbub of the rec(‘nt war ; but it was hardly 
satisfying to the souls of those who wanted something 
other than a minimiiin of inspiration to a maximiim of 
sound. It ])ass(‘d for Victorian, of course, and the label 
will remain, but like so much else that was alien and 
overpraised, it has had to yic'ld the victory uj) to a lc‘ss 
turgid and more natural school, where native talent 
gets a hearing and foreign compositions find their right 
proportion in a better and broader schtuno of things. 
And it was the contemj)lation of this imi)rovement 
that moved Sir Landon to enthusiasm. 

'' One can only regard Englisli musical progress in 
the last decade or two as something ])henomenal,** he 
said. " The way in which the younger generation have 
developed is nothing short of amazing. An essential 
part of the credit for this is doubtless due to our three 
great schools of music — the Royal Academy, the Royal 
College and the Guildhall School ; for their influence 
has been simply dynamic in every way. It will be 
difficult for future historians of tlie English musical 
revival to determine what these institutions have 
and have not done in promoting the vast improvement 
that has taken place in this country. But even these 
sources of the higher education in music fail to account 
altogether for the change I have in mind. 

" It has been not a matter of training only, but of 
absolute awakening and the discovery of talent in un- 
expected measure. It has been a case not of concentra- 
tion or adaptation or extension. You might almost 
call it a great organic movement, and part of the proof 
is that what I have said applies to creative as well as 
interpretative art. At the present time we possess in 
this country native instrumentalists and vocalists who 
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can v'ie with any on the Continent and hold their own ; 
whereas that would have been practically impossible 
to say in the mid-Victorian era. 

As for cn^ative artists, I don’t want to go harping 
on the same familiar names, but we have compo.sers of 
the highest rank whose work (‘vokes the warmest 
enthusiasm right round the world. I need only mention 
the greatc‘st of them all -Sir Edward Elgar. But there 
are others of immense talent and influence, both old 
and young — Sir .Mexander Mackenzie, Sir Villiers 
Stanford, Sir Enaleric Cowen, all of them brilliant 
examples of the era of creatix e art that supervened upon 
the Victorian and quite cclipse<l it. As for the younger 
men, they are almost legion. I need only mention 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, C>’ril Scott, Roger Quilter, 
Arnold Bax, luigeiu* Goosseiis, and there are many 
others. This is only to mention half or less of the 
names that spring to tlu' mind of all good judg(‘S wlieii 
they look around the horizons of English music.** 

“ And the futuK' ? ” 

Personally,” said Sir Eandon, ” I am an absolute 
optimist alxjut the state of the profession and its 
prosjxjcts. 1 have expressed myself in this vein until 
my audiences must be tired. But 1 want to utUn' a 
word of warning in the midst of all this sanguine sjK'cula- 
tion. We are finding, in music as in so much else, 
that the national genius has been distressing!}^ neglected, 
and while the metropolis has spent many decades under 
foreign influences, certain of the provincial schools of 
music are still, if anything, disposed to Ixj too insular. 
For instance, Yorkshire and Lancashire; have always 
maintained a healthy emulation in respect of choral 
music, and are justly proud of having kept an extremely 
high standard of wliich no district and no country need 
ever be ashamed. We find this out whenever occasion 
arrives for close comparisons, and here it would seem 
that these two regions have c<jnforme<|^to natural laws. 

“ In other words, ctmtres of mod&t dimen.sions re- 
moved by distance from om; another, but populated by a 
class with a certain self respecting sociid instinct and 
animated by a strong local y)atriotism, have cultivated 
their souls through music, (‘Specially in the long winter 
evenings, just as tlie Russians and the Poles have done. 
But this has had its drawbacks, because the higher 
orchestral music has been comparativady neglected and, 
with the exception of leading provincial cities like 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, it is hard to find the best orchestral 
work in a flourishing condition. 'I'lie verdict must be 
that in this respect at least thcie is a certain amount of 
headway to be made up. And I need not add that 
tliose who say this with authority say it, not in a spirit 
of blame, but of encouragement.*’ 

” But in all this,” I put in, ” there is the same re- 
assuring evidence of a love of music innate in the 
people.” 

” Yes,” was the ready answer. ” This must always 
be gratifying to anyone who has the cause of national 
music at heart. As foi the note of warning I wanted to 
express, it is this : in future we must try and steer 
between the two extremes of a narrow nationalism and 
an infatuation with the imported and exotic. In a little 
book whicli II(;ddcr & Stoughton are .to publish for 
me in the autumn, called ‘ Variations on a Personal! 


Theme/ I have written a chapter on certain phases of 
music, especially its spread and education and improve- 
ment, and I am afraid I have struck this note of warning 
with a rather wearisome reiteration. But as one con- 
crete instance is often worth a deal of abstract precept, 
let me say that three years ago when I was asked to 
conduct the famous Lamoiireux Orchestra in Paris, 
I could not help admiring pretty nearly everything 
c(iiinected with it, except one. 

” The programmes consisted of nothing but French 
music, and this was not an exceptional instance by 
any means. I thought it, and I think so still, a case 
of misplaced patriotism, and one which is bound to have 
a certain marked reaction, not always for good. It 
narrows and depreciates taste because it ignores the 
standards of comparison. In this and in all other 
matt(‘rs of art we must stand for the open mind. As I 
have sufticiently shown, I think, I believe that the 
music being produced in this country to-day will com- 
pare more than favourably with the best that is being 
written anywhere, with the sole exception of opera, 
perhaps. Here the reason is due in some degree to 
the absence of incentive, because the foreign influences 
we have been discussing are more tenacious and per- 
sistent in the operatic world than any other. But I 
believe thfit we are steadily api)roaching a state of 
things whej-e even this is being remedied, and the future 
of British music is assured on the thrt;efold base of 
scholarship, catholicity and inspiration.” 


SONGS. 

.1 

In liii two new songs, published by Messrs. Augener, 
Mr. Peter Warlock turns from the Early English and 
Elizabesthan poems which he recently treated with such 
audaciou.s and convincing modernism, to verses by Mase- 
field and J. C. Squire. " Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” by 
the former, has been set before and will doubtless be set 
again, for it is vivid, singable and refresliingly lusty, and 
the picture of the ” old, bold mate of Henry Morgan ” is 
as ripe as that worthy’s nose. " Mr. Belloc's Fancy,” 
which opens Mr. Squire’s priceless book of parodies, *' Tricks 
of the Trade,” has amused so many that the wonder is 
that no one has set it before. It is a suitably solemn skit 
ui>oti the Belloc of ” The Path to Rome ” and Songs of 
Sussex : 

At Martinmas when I was born, 

■ Hey diddle, Ho diddle, do, 

- There came a cow with a crumpled horn, 

’ llcy diddle. Ho diddle. Do. 

;She stood agape and said, ‘ My dear, 
rs^ou’re a very fine child for this time of year, 

And 1 think you'll have a taste in beer.' 

Hey diddle. Ho diddle. Ho, do, do, da. 

Hey diddle. Ho diddle, Do.” 

Both poems are such jolly things to sing, and really 
humorous songs are so regrettably rare, that one is all the 
more annoyed by Mr. Warlock’s giving them settings 
which are, grateful to comparatively few singers. Both 
require male voices, and sturdy ones at that, and thS : 
obviously wise thing would have been to fit the vocal linea , 
to basses and the heavier sort of baritone. As it is, ; . 
** Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” with a compass of C to F 
and a fairly high lie, will suit only high baritemes, 
would have a greater chance of success published in ^ 
\The fault in vocal technique in the other is so much more- f 
pronounced that it is difficult to say what voice it 
suit. Even given that rare thing, a tenor publicly Bddtoe4j|j 
to humour, he woidd object to the first parts cl 
which are purely baiitcme.; .whUe;. tfiot . one ;; 




twenty would be happy on the G in the first verse or the 
A or optional G at the end of the last. Mr. Warlock has 
such a catholic taste in words and so neat a gift for catch- 
ing the spirit of his discoveries that it will be a pity if, 
through deficient consideration of the instrument for 
which he writes, he consigns himself to the company of 
composers who are rather admired than performed. 

The same firm now issues separately three songs from 
John Ireland's " Land of I-ost Content/’ settings of poems 
from The Shropshire Lad ” (recently reviewed in this 
journal), “ Goal and Wicket,” " Ladslove/' and " 1'he 
Lent Lily,” each published in two keys suitable to tenor 
and baritone voices. 

In ” At Morning,” one of “ Songs of Springtime ” 
(Enqph), words by Temple Thurstoii. Sir Landon Ronald 
proves once again his skill in dressing the obvious in 
delusively attractive garb. He has written better and 
more ambitious songs ; but tliis is dexterous enough for 
the vast band of singers wlio yearn in suburban drawing- 
iroonis to express unutterable things to a richly sentimental 
- -and incidentally e.asy — accompaniment. The words 
suit either sex and the tliree keys all voices. Tf Mr. War- 
lock could learn some of these tricks of the trade without 
liecorning less Mr. Warlock ! 

Another brand of sentimentality, less insidious because 
more obvious, is purveyed by Mr. T. C. Storndale Bennett, 
that merry humorist at the piano, in “ 1 Fell in I.ovc with 
Her Years Ago ” and “ Jacqueline,” each piil)lishcd by 
Messrs. Cary in two keys. The first is a])j)arently an 
ciilenipi to repeat the success of ” There’s anotlier Little 
(nrl I’m Fond Of.” for the formula is the same — a lovHi 
.song (o a lady who turns out to be, in the hrst verse, his 
mother, and in the .second his daughter. It should 
nuxecd. To performers who, like the comiioser, leaven 
their humour with .simple sentiment, and to concert-party 
singers who warl)le to seaside sentimentalists on summer 
nights, these songs arc strongly to be recommended, if 
only l.x;K;ause they do not take themselves too seriously. 
The words have a neat patter of accumulated rime and 
Ml. Bennett has an engaging way of just steering clear of 
he honey pot, a whimsical fiir of saying " 'J'his is touching, 
] know, blit — we can smile.” For which he is to be 
thanked. 

“ Dusk of Dreams,” the contralto solo from " 'flic 
Mcamtebanks ” (Enoch), now issued scparat(?ly in keys 
suitable for all female voices, is less interesting than the 
soprano ami tenor songs from the same cycle ; but Miss 
Helen Taylor’s pleasant verses, the lullaby- like refrain ami 
Mr. East hope Martin’s characteristically graceful atcoin})aiii- 
ment will recoinincnd it to numerous singers. 

RoDNJiV Bennett. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC. By Ernest .\ustiu. 3s. (^1. 
not. (Methuen and Larway.) 

The Fairyland of Music ” is a most original kind of 
book for cliildreu, and the publisher’s claim that it will 
' create and stimulate a child’s love for music better 
than endless music lessons ” should undoubtedly prove to 
The theme of the book is the power of 
music ” not only to enchant, but to promote whimsical, 
fantastic and delightful invention.” It is told in story 
form, interspersed with x>Agcs (or sometimes just a few 
of music. The three characters in the story are 
Margaret, her Daddy and Dawn (the little girl who lives 
next door). It all begins with Margaret trying to get 
out of her piano practice because she and Dawn are trying 
to think of something impossible to do. ” We thought 
we d do something that seemed impossible, something 
that had never been done before, something that no one 
else had ever thought of, not even in a story book. If 
only you would do my practice for me, I’m sure we should 
*11 1 ^ think of it,” she says to the Daddy. ” Oh 
Sh 11 think that, 1*11 do your practice for you. 

shau 1 practise as long as you ought, or as long as you 
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generally do ? ** says the Daddy. He goes away to prac- 
tise, and presently the two little girls hear strange tunes 
coming from the music-room. The Daddy is a wonderfully 
clever player, and he puts into music all sorts of stories, 
and everyday occurrences ; and as the tale proceeds the 
children are shown how to “ hear what you hear " and 
" see what you see." The book is written in a bright, 
vivacious style, with much skill, sympathy and imagination. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

SARABANDE, GAVOTTE, AND MUSETTE. By Isador 
Epstein. (Augcner.) 

A trio of very short, very charming little })icccs for the 
piano. 

SUITE IN THREE MOVEMENTS. By Cyril Bradley 
Rootham. (Chcslor.) 

For flute and piano diiettists tliis suite should prove 
most acceptable. It includes a rhythmic Saraband Dance 
,and a lively Jig. 

PUNCHINELLO- By Victor llorborl. (Feldman.) 

A gay, sparkling, rollicking song, witli a touch of inischicf 
in it. 

THREE SONGS. By l.ord Berners. (Cliesix'r.) 

There is a spirited, salt-sc?a atmosplicn? about these 
songs. The settings suit well the words. The second of 
the songs, " Theodore?, or The Pirate? King,” has words by 
John Masefield. 

TWILIGHT. BY THE STREAM. By B. J^urrows. 
(Augener.) 

*' Light thickens, and the crow makes wing to the rooky 
wood." That is the inspiration for the very charming 
tone picture, ” 'J'wilight.” The dainty cameo, " T 3 y the 
Stream," claims Tennysem's lines as its sfiurce : 

" And in the stream the long leaved flow(?rs weep. 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy liangs in sleep." 

ASTERISKS. By Leonard Butler. (Angener.) 

A melodious Chanson Poctie]ue, a crisp Capriccie?tto, a 
graceful and dreamy waltz, anrl a haunting Ben.euse arc 
contained in tliis slim Ix^ok by l-eonard Butler. 

ROYAL EMPRESS TANGO. By Harry Wood. (Fcadriiaii.) 

This catchy Taug<^ dance tune won the Festival Trophy 
Prize Dance of 1922. Particulars of steps, arranged to 
this tune by IT. \. Clifton, are givi?n on the inside of cover. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

J & W. Chestku. — " Hommage a Debussy.'* For Piano. 
By Eugene Goosseas. — ” Homcnajo.” Arranged for 
Piano. By Manuel de Falla. 

Elkin & Co. — ” Little l*reludes," for Piano. By il. V. 
Jcrvis-Re.ad. — " Silverprints." Four pieces for Piano. 
By William Baines — " Inclination k la J’)ance," for 
Piano. By Cyril Scott. — " Songs of Love and Life " 
(4) Word.s by Rabindranath Tagore. Mu.sic by 
Eric Fogg. — " Soliloquy." Word.s by Christian 
Rossetti. Music by George Oldroyd, 

Enoch & Sons. — " Four Indian Songs." Word.s by 
Sarogini Naidu. Music by Paul Edmonds. — " Spin- 
drift." Five songs. Words by Ethel Tindal-Atkinson 
a: id^' Madge Dickson. Music by May H. Brahe. 

Lengnick & Co. — " Silhouettes," for Piano. By George 
Hay. 


Novello. — ** Hear my voice, O, God.*' Anthem. Com- 
posed by Joseph Holbrooke. 

W. Paxton & Co. — " Tales from Fairyland." Six Musical 
Stories for Young Pianists. By Aylmer Ward.— 
" Nocturne No. 3." By F. Liszt. (Anthology ol 
Violin Music.) — Five Short Variations of a Scots Air 
(“ Gala Water ”). By J. Stuart Archer. 


Zbe Drama- 


THE CRITICS’ HAMLET.* 

A writes a book on Hamlet. So does ]i. C writes an 
essay on A 4- B. Lastly comes D with a fourth book, 
and says what he thinks about the three of them, each to 
each. If you haven’t read A, P» or C (one gathers they 
are not worth reading), and if D bores you ... It 
remains for some iinenler prising publi.^her to collect all 
four into one volume A 13 C D and issue it as "Sows* 
Ears : a Progressive Course of I'cdantry, for Those who 
have Never Seen Hamlet.” 

This reads rather like F'ui.hd ; but tlion so does Mr. 
Clutton Brock, the . 1 ) of the story. His is a wise book 
about SI foolish subject. Ht? is at pains to prove the 
obvious, and his method is a reduc/io ad ahsuydiini of theories 
alre.ady sufficiently absurd. Selling a.sjde tlic question of 
whether such theories arc (?vcr wortli a critic’s powder and 
shot, one may ask whether Mr. Brock's jiarticular skittles 
could not have btien liowled (wer in much hrisker fashion — 
say in an article of five hniulrecl words ? Tn the long run 
he is concerned with only two questions: (r) Why did 
Hamlet delay ? (2) How far hav(? Kyd and liis .school 
a hand in the matter ? Common sense has long sin«’e. 
countered these (jiicstions, quite simply and salisfaatorily, 
by two others: (1) Has I lainlet’s delay ever seemed 

unnatural to any unbiased, un- critic -ridden spectator ? 
And if noi:, why worry ? '2) If Hamlet cannot 1)0 under- 

stood without knowledge of Kyd and Co., ciin lu? bt? under- 
stood without knowledge? of other external factors - 
political, social, anticpiarian and so forth Ft*, should he 
be witnessed at all but by a pit of historians ? Time has 
solved both que.stions. Failures, f*vf?n " artistic ” failures 
(solemn word !) do not outlive three centuries. Mr. Brock 
makes this point with promptness and accuracy. The 
tedium lies in his remaking it, at great length, for about 
123 pages after his book is really finislicd. 

This i.s not to say tliat Mr. 13 iock is not well wortli 
reading. Whenever he allows liiinsclf to wander, even 
by a hair’s breadth, from his set theme he is immediately 
interesting. Witty, too, if not always ingenuous. There 
is a little two-line sketch of Voltaire, ” who ke]>t all his 
sense of propriety for the arts " ; of ] 3 eatrice, ” too mucli 
alive compared witli every one else in ‘ Much Ado * except 
Benedick"; of Ophelia, who is "trying to do lier duty 
by everyone and docs not know what her duty to Hamlet 
may be " ; and tlierc is the neatly sarcastic dismissal of 
a certain critic’s view of Chapman as " a kind of affable, 
familiar ghost wlio went al>out inserting irrelevant scenes 
in other men’s plays.” Curion.sly enough, these flashes 
tlicrnsclves are silways slightly irrelevant, as though Mr. 
Tfnx:k were writing on Hamlet from a grim sense of duty, 
but could not prevent his own tiiste and intere.sts breaking 
in. It would be nice if he would write another book, 
full of irrelevancies (like Chapman). There would not be 
a dull line in it from start to finish. Meanwhile, let us be 
grateful for such irrelevancies as we are allowed in the 
present volume. As for the Hamlet problem, we have at 
any rate the wrapper’s assurance that " Hamlet is neither 
a failure nor an accident, but a very great work of art." 
And that’s alway.s sometliing. 

E. Graham Sutton. 

♦ " Shakespeare’s Hamlet.*’ By A. Clutton-Brock. 5s. net. 
(Methuen.) 
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THROUGH THE FOURTH WALL.* 

I wonder hew’ niuny dramatic critics li.'ive tlic heart 
(or the chcelv) to cut out of tlie newspapers, with which 
they are in correspondence, and preserve thtir notices of 
new plays and onasional es.says on tlic drama ! Certainly 
there are very few' whose work would stand the test to 
which Mr. J. A. Darlinpton has put the essays in criticism 
contriLut(d by him to the Daily Telegraph during the 
past two years. “ "J h rough the h'ourth Wall ’’ is a book 
to be proud of — not because it presents any strikingly 
original views on the drama ; but because it is a testimony 
to the unremitting zeal of a sound critic. Of course here 
is only a selection from Mr. Darlington's essays, but it 
is repre.sentative. 

Some of the chapters in the hook have that interest fo^ 
me, ami only anotlier because I too saw^ the i>la>‘s h(‘ 
refers to, and am helped to recreate my own impres.sion.s 
of them. For llu^ criticism is n(»t always of a character 
fundamental enough to give it an abiding value in the 
literature of tlie stage. 

But this is by no means true of the, bulk of the book. 
The essays of Sli\ lock and Moscovitch and on “ 'bhc Thr<‘e 
Old Women ’ (tlonc at the Jattle 1 heat re) are iii.stances 
of criticism of particular performances w Inch have a larger 
significance. And throughout tliere is inaiiifested a 
lively liking for the stage, a power of keen analysis, ami a 
nicely lialanccil judgment. 

Yet it is tli()s(' of Mr. Darlington’s es.says wliich are 
devoted to a general consideration of dramatic vcJues 
that 1 like the best. He .stands aloof from all the cults; 
he has a poiudar taste yet a delicate palate, and .so his 
discussion of the problem of the fourth wall, of the meaning 
of form in drama, of the neiul for more sunshine in the 
modern stage j)la>', is quite unjirejudiced. Ptfcnliaiiy 
apposite are Ins remarks on form. The tendency nowadays 
is for a jilay to ha.ve moments of fane, of (omedy, and 
of tragedy, and to be decorated with some monstrous 
iiyi)hcnated label, such eis “ farcical-comedy ” or “ comedy- 
drama ” ! 

I am glad, too, to find so intelligent a critic attacking 
the “ intellectnal ” drama. ITe thinks, as 1 do, that the 
Bass has liecn sold by the biglibrows, so that nowadays 
the common man is convinced that intellectual drama must 
be dull. 

Here and there 1 Jiote a tendency to attribute spiiitual 
effects to iiiechanical causes. Modern drama is not what 
it is becaus(^ of tlie invention of tlie formal frame. Tliere 
is a connection, doubtles.s, between the jilieiiomena.. But 
I w'ould rather say that the failure of tin* heroic impulse 
in English drama :nade the invention of the proscenium 
a necessity. 

It is true that Mr. Darlington gives a sjiiritnal reason 
for the deatli of the lieroic drama., namely, that i»eople are 
no longer interested in tlie lives of kings and <jueens, and 
that in the everyday life which the stage now mirrors 
you don't find the basis for lieroic (or tragic) jdays. Doi^s 
Mr. Darlington really believe that if Kngland were in the 
religious and tcsthetie mood which created ShaUt'sjieare, 
an indiiference to the lives of kings and queens {pace tlu^ 
picture papers !) w'ould prevent the recreation of the 
heroic drama ? 

But 1 thirds it is true tiuit you must stage great dra.ma 
at one remove from the contemporary life of the common 
man. 

I have said tliat Mr. Darlington is unprejudiced. And 
that is my one profound quarrel with him ; his judgments 
are so confoundedly normal. A critic ouglit to love the 
stage ; and he cannot love all types of stage-plays with 
an equal fervour. In fact prejudice in criticism is only 
another name for a point of view. But, since Mr. Dcirling- 
ton does love the stage, I conclude he has his prejudices, 
only he thinks it is bad form to let them loose. 

♦ ** Through the Fourth Wall.*' By J. A. Darlington. 
12S. 6 d. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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Don’t be afraid of your prejudices. Mr. Darlington. 
Hemember the case of Mr. Bernard Shaw — the most 
prejudiced of modern critics, and the best I 

\V. R. Titterton. 


THE STAGE LIFE OF MRS. STIRLING.* 

Mrs. Stirling belongs now to history. An actress who 
was born in 1813, who did her best work between 1830 and 
i860, who retired for eleven years in 1868, and who re- 
appeared merely to play elderly parts till 1886, can be 
remembered as she was in her prime by nonagenarians 
only. Her lovely voice, her beautiful and expressive 
eyes, her irresistible smile and laugh, must be taken on 
trust by t^ playgoer of to-day, who has to visualise her 
with the aid of a few pliotographs and with the recollection 

i that she was the original Woffington in “ Masks and 
jP^es,” the first English exponent of " Adrienne Lecouv- 
iteiir,** a famous Mrs. Sternhold in "Still Waters Run 
Deep,” the Olivia of her day in '* 'fhe Vicar of Wake- 
field,” a favourite heroine in the comedies of Congreve and 

» idan, and Cordelia and Desdemona respectively to 
Lear and Othello of Macready. She was the most 
prgilvlhent English actress of her time in the forties and 
fifties the last century, that barren jieriod in the history 
of our stage literature in which almost every farce, comedy 
and drama produced was an atlaptation from the French ; 
and it is one of the conspicuous merits of the biography 
■of her which her grandson has recently published that it 
K succeeds to admiration in rendering jierspicuous and even 
interesting those previously unilluminated decades. Some 
'of the most interesting pages in Mr. Allen’s book are those 
which reproduce examples of the very personal criticism 
to which actresses were subject in Victorian days. Thus 
the Dramatic Magazine in one of its numbers for 1837 
complains that Mrs. Stirling's “ foot and ankle were 
fabricated for a larger .structun; and do not exactly assimi- 
late with other adjacent beauties ” ; while the Modern 
Drama of 1862 allow.s that, ” unless we except a some- 
what inelegant walk, she embraces every qualification to 
produce a matchless embodiment of the laiiuant, the high- 
bred, the witty heroines of the old drama.” Mrs. Stirling 
«eems, however, to have atoned for the succesr'. of her 
public career by the failure of her private life. She 
separated from her first husband, Edward Stirling, whom 
she married when she w^as very young, after two or three 
years of wedded life ; while we are told that the marriage 
which her beloved daughter Fanny contracted in 1863 
entailed a complete and permanent breach of relations 
between mother and daughter who, after the separation, 
met no more nor were ever reconciled.” 'Phose who enjoy 
reading theatrical biographies will find ” The Stage Life of 
Mrs. Stirling ” particularly enjoyaljle. But they must not 
believe Mr. Allen when he says that Charles Reade, who 
.seems to have been in love with the famous actress, wjis 
Vic^-Chancellor of, Magdalen I Charles Reade was Vicc- 
President of Magdalen. 

L. B. 

J. M. BARRIE AND THE THEATRE. By H. M. 

Walbrook. 3s. 6d. (F, V. White.) 

If you arc still inclined to regret that the stage has 
taken Barrie the novelist away from us, you have only 
to consider hi.s unique contribution to latter-day drama, 
and how poorer the modern theatre would have been 
without him, to be reconciled to the loss. Mr. Walbrook 
tolls in this volume the story of Barrie’s career as a drama- 
tist, from its beginning, wdth the Ibsen burlesque, ” Ibsen’s 
Ghost,” in 1891, down to date, and tells it in an enter- 
tainingly discursive, anecdotal style that make.s delightfully 
good reading. It is *1. ^w^el 1 -inf ormed chronicle that gives 
the Barrie lover, who iS legion, all he wants to know atx)ut 

• ’’ The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling.” With some sketches of 
the Nineteenth Century Theatre. By Percy Allen, her grandson. 
I3S. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


all the plays and their production. The delicate, fanciful 
illustrations by W. W. Lendon add very considerably to 
the charm of the book. 

LOYALTIES. By John Galsworthy. 3s. (Duckworth.) 

A play of manifold and absorbing interest. When 1 
first saw it acted 1 thought it would prove the pinnacle 
of Mr. Galsw'orthy’s achievement, no less in the study 
than on the stage. Herti it is in print ; and who runs 
(to the expenditure of three shillings) may read and decide 
for himself. Do you love Galsw’orthian impartiality ? 
He -was never more impartial. Do you appreciate dramatic 
craftsmanship ? Here it is. Do you demand ideas and 
yet feel that on former occasions the author’s insistence 
cm ideas has sometimes blunted the keen edge of liis idots ? 
The piece brims wdth ideas, interpreti*d without seeming 
liffort by a plot as enthralling as that of any mask-aiid- 
biillct crook play. Lastly, do you like realism ? The 
detail is as faithful as ever, and includes more humour 
than Mr. Galsworthy has taught us to c'xpcct. It is 
impossible to read ” Loyalties ” without feeling how well 
served the author has been, in all these respects, by the 
producer and cast at the St. Alartin's. Too often, reading 
a play that one has seen, one must make Teadjiistmciits. 
The two images an^ different, because the ideas stated in 
the text aie not quite coincident with their human inter- 
pretation : and the mcjre strongly ideas predominate in 
it, the more likely is any play to be distorterl wlien trans- 
ferred to the stagt!. (hilsworlhy plays have suffered thus 
ere now. ” Loyalties ” iloes not, becfinst* foi mice the 
characters, not the ideas, have run away with the author. 
'I'here is no idealised figure, no (,ause to t hainpioii. no issue 
l)y which the lesthctic sensi* is (shamefully enough !) a 
little less thrilled than conse.ieiuu; seems to demand, 'i'his 
gives the cast an opjiortnnity which tliey have ii.sed so 
brilliantly that, to many eyes, they eclipse tlu* light from 
which their own flame is kindled. “ l-oyalties ” may have 
struck you as the best-ai^ted ])lay in London. Read the 
book : and the other cause of its success will be obvious. 


TRILBY. At the Apollo. 

Revivals arc always interesting, (^sj)ccially to actors — 
because acting is so mucfi a qiH?sti()n of tradition, of infinite 
c^xperiment, of remembering fondly or .sceptically how old 
So-and-so used to play the part. Not that much acting 
is demanded (nor supplied) in ” Trilby ” ; 1 attle Hillec, 

Taffy, The Laird, given reasonable resemblance to Du 
Maurier’s drawings, may safely trust the play's senti- 
mentality to act itself. The most curious point about 
Miss Neilson-Terry’s production is her adherence to Tree's 
version, in which there was never the stuff of a star part 
for Trilby herself — nor even for a Trilby fortified by real 
song. One felt this, seeing her play it on tour ; not all 
lier cliarm and beauty, not even the wonderful humanity 
w'ith which she endowed the part, could save the play from 
a certain thinness and distortion of outline. Now, by her 
wisdom in securing a Svengali of at least equal reputation, 
she has restored the balance ; and her own part as well 
as Svengali’s gains by the change. What of the play, so 
often mocked in its old age ? It is not true to life ; but 
it is true to romance, and for stage purposes that is some- 
times better. People who know Bohemia only by report 
may take it for gospel. To us others, artists and actors 
above all, the play is full of ghosts — ghosts of life, love 
and art as we once thought they would be, before we 
found them different. What artist was not Little Billee 
once? What actor has not played in "Trilby”? Old 
comrades flit across the Apollo stage. Some are dead* 
some famous ; most have just vanished, haunting; what 
bars of Paradise to-day — or maybe of Manchester still» 
or Dublin quayside, or draughty refreshment-roon^ of 
Carlisle or Crewe ? Dear ghosts 1 I wish you well. 
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views Vlotes. 


Wc rogret very much that the publication of the 
August Bookman has had to be postponed until so 
late in the month. 7 'hc delay (for which wc offer 
apologies to our readers) has unfortunately been 
consequent on the strike in the printing trade which 
started in the third week of July and was not settled 
until the 17th August. 


With a few exceptions — such as Martin Tupper, 
or Robert Montgomery ; and what they wrote was 
not exactly poetry-minor poets never make so 
much money as minor novelists do, but they stand 
a very much better chance of immortality. There 
are far more anthologies of poetry tlran of prose, 
and, though minor novelists seldom get into the 
latter, a large number of minor poets are perma- 
nently at home in the former, and, in fact, have 
nowhere else to liv^, their own books being dead. 


Tiny sit down between the same covers with 
Shakespeare and Milton, and once they have found 
I>laces in two or three such compilations their posi- 
tions are secure, for, apart from other considerations, 
subsequent anthologists are afraid of what the 
critics might say if they omitted them. 

Moreover, most of tliose who arc so rescued from 
oblivion liave some real title to the modest glory 
that is allotted to them ; their complete works may 
sleep in half a dozen dusty volumes, and nobody 
can wake them ; but bedded in that inert mass ave 
one or two little vivid things — an ode, a sonnet, a 
lyric or so — that were not made for death, and, 
transplanted into anthologies, these live on there 
for ever, so that the author of hundreds of dull, 
laborious pages may become quietly famous at last 
for one page tliat is not without beauty. And if 
you look through almost any good anthology that 
comes to hand you will realise how poorer our 
poetical literature would be if no patient editor had 
ever found those waifs and strays of genius, and set 
them to shine like jewels in the garlands of the 
Muses. 

It is perhaps rather hard that so little in this 
way can be done for minor prose writers, for minor 
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Stuart Christie, 

whoso siicceiifhi novel, “ The House of the 
autlful Hom/* was published recently by 
lir. Cecil Palmer. 


novelists in par- 
ticular. There are 
mid-Victorian 
novelists buried 
in the British 
Museum who wrote 
cleverer, more 
interesting novels 
than many written 
in these latter 
years that are 
pf)pular to-day 
(Geraldine Jews- 
bury, for instance, 
the ffriend of 
Carlyle), but it seems to be worth nobody’s while 
reissue their books, and novels do not lend theim- 
selves so well to the lapidary art of the anthologist 
io the miscellanies of poets who lierc and there 
Fa wilderness of drivel left one or two magical 
poems. 

Even the minor poets who had such happier 
moments liave not all Vjoen rescued from the waste, 
and it is a reproach to anthologists who have pre- 
ceded him that Mr. lolo A. Williams should have 
been able to collect enough forgotten and half for- 
gotten verse to make so delightful a volume as 
" B)ways Round Helicon ” (7s. 6d. ; lleinemann) 
by dredging in the minor poetry of the eighteenth 
century alone. It were easy 
to name small bards of the 
period he has overlooked, 
but he does not pretend to 
have finished his task, and 
holds out hopes one would 
like to see him full'd of con- 
tinuing his researches and 
discoveries. He tells you 
that " a pretty lyric picked 
out of the sixpenny box. 
four lines of reality in the 
midst of a wilderness of 
fustian, or anything, almost, 
that is wonderfully out of 
keeping with its context, is 
a joy to me greater, in some 
odd way, than Grecian Urns 
and Skylarks.” Most of us 
have that feeling at times, 
but Mr. Williams seems to 
have it all the time ; he 
finds a greater thrill in 
coming upon “ some beauty. 

Ghost,’ quaintness, or pleasant 
tainingly ditceit in 4 n unexpected 
^‘l'"-rier, whatein I have 

the Barrie lov ' . . 

a-fishing all by my- 

•'‘The stage 

the Nineteenth CciHiA^ sharing With a 
f2B.6d.net. (Fisher t 


million other folk 
the patent uni- 
versal loveliness of 
the great poets,” 
and tliat blame- 
less, bookish 
vanity has resulted 
in this collection 
of gerns and rough 
diamonds from the 
lost property of 
certain poets 'who 
were not great. 



Mr. 


tist. 



Holloway Horn, 

whoKi.' new novi'l, Tyranny, " has just bean 
pubUsluiil by Messrs. Collins. 

Perhaps Mr. 

Williams goes somewliat outside lus programme 
when he includes Slienstone and Gay ; they 
are well known by comparison with Dyer, 
Garth, Soaines Jenyns, and ollieis whom he 
omits. Nor can Armstrong, Stanerville, or even 
Langhorne and Charlotte Smitli, to wliom he devotes 
considerable space, be reckoned among the quite 
forgotten, But who knows more of Cliristopher 
Smart’s poems than the immortal “ Song to l)avid ”? 
'I'he others are not especially worth knowing, except 
for the sparkle of occasional lines, but Mr. Williams 
has a way with liim, and wliatevcr lie touches he 
makes interesting. If, indeed, on the whole, he 
has resuscitated more quaint, pretty or pleasing 
verse than fine poetry, there is enough of finer 

quality to justify his 
laboiirs, and his own 
gossipy, whimsical critic- 
isms and comments on his 
finds make a ramble in his 
company t h r o 11 g h these 
literary by-ways that have 
delighted him no less de- 
lightful to his readers. He 
presents, as Mr. J. C. Squire 
says in an introduction, 
" many charming verses by 
minor poets, some of whom 
have probably never been 
quoted since the death of 
Pitt.” You will be grateful 
to him for introducing you 
to odd, pungent, humorous 
things out of the secular 
poems of Samuel Wesley, 
the brother of John and 
Charles ; to a rattling good 
song by John Cunningham ; 
a more than respectable 
elegy by Richard G^ord, 
and, to say nothing of 
other obscui^jOf unknown 
eighteenth C4sntury bardis, 
to sdtoe tdiaiining sp]^ 


Mr,. Marlon St. John Webb. 

whose new book, "The House with the Twlsdog Pussfe,’' 
llhistrited by Mrs. Doris Palmer, has just been published 
by Messrs. Harrap. 
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by Samuel Boyce, 
whom I had forgotten 
or never heard of — if 
.1 had read, without 
being aware who was 
its author, his “ Song 
to Wtnifreda,” with 
this closing verse : 

"And when with envy 
Time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us 
of our joys. 

You’ll in your girls 
again be courted. 
And I go wooing in 
my boys,” 

I should have ascribed 
it to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, it is so exactly 
in the style and spirit 
of the genial Autocrat. 


That Gay is, as I 
have suggested, a 
moderate Triton 
among these minnows 
will be sull'iciently 
evident if you consider 
that his collected 

poems were recently Mr*. Aomabel William* 

added to the Musts whosu “Anatomy of Poeiry" (Hlackwell) Is revlowed In tills Nninlmr, 

Library ' that his Wllllains-Kllw l&i the eJaughttr of the etiitor o( The Spectator. 

*' Beggar’s Opera,” no doubt because of its long 
and brilliant success on the stage at Ilammcrsinitli, 
was published with all its lyrics last year by Mr. 

Hcinemann in a handsome volume, illustrated l>y 
Lovat Fraser ; that Mr. Daniel O’Connor, who, 
a few months ago, published a Life of Gay, by 
Lewis Melville, issued in July his opera, " Polly ” 

(6s.), the second part of the " Beggar’s Opera,” and 
has now published the most vital and distinctive 
of Gay’s poems, “ Trivia ; or the Art of Walking 
the Streets of London ” ({2 2s.) in a beautifully 
produced folio, with an introduction and copious 
and interesting notes by W. H. Williams. Rarely 
has any poet, great or small, been 
presented more artistically. In a 
handsome binding of white and 
gold, with a reproduction of the 
original title page, and printed in 
type and on paper reminiscent of 
the eighteenth century, a portrait 
and fifteen illustrations from old 
prints and the drawings of Hogarth, 
this is an ideal edition of a unique 
poem that appeals to the antiquary 
and to the lover of London, no less 
than to the student of poetry ; and 


the poet who can appear to-day 
so exquisitely clad is not to be 


whole new book, “The Voice In the Wilderneis,' 
was recently publtihod by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


counted, vidlfaotit 
protest, among the 
flotsam and jetsam 
that Mr. lolo Williams 
has Ashed out of the 
sixpenny box. 

A minor poet of an 
earlier century who 
has been lost among 
the wrack of time is 
Charles Cotton. If he 
is known, it is for his 
excellent translation 
of Montaigne. Lamb, 
quoting his poem of 
"The New Year,” 
called it “ hearty and 
cheerful,” and said it 
smacked "of the 
rough magnanimity 
of the old English 
vein ; ” and you will 
find these same quali- 
ties, with touches of 
neatness, daintiness 
and sly humour, in 
the sheaf of his poems 
Mr*. Aomabel WilUam«.£llia, that the Poetry BOok- 

ell) Is reviewed In this Nimilwr, sllOp haS isSUed, at 

of thnwlitorol 7 ^ p charge of fiVO 

sliillings, beautified with some four score of Lovat 
Fraser’s exquisite, characteristically quaint draw- 
ings. The hearty cheerfulness that pleased Lamb 
is in the “ Morning Quatrains ” : 

“ Tlie Cock lias crowed an hour ago. 

’"J is time w'e now dull sleep forego 

Now doors and windows arc unbar'd, 

Each- where arc cheerful voices lieard. 

And round about Good-morrows fly. 

As if Day taught Hnnianity. ...” 

His cheerfulness is always breaking through, yet 
he has his moods, and can sing with a pleasant 
pensiveness : 

” Chloris, whilst thou and I were free, 
Wedded to naught but Liberty, 

How sw'ectly happy did we live ? . . 

I can believe that Cotton was a 
poet after Lovat Fraser’s own 
heart. He transcribed the poems 
collected liere in a notebook, 
adding decorations from time to 
time between other work, and I 
think if Cotton could revisit the 
glimpses and have sight of this 
dainty volume he would feel that it 
was worth while to sleep in the dust 
Bnald Blaker, for three centuries, to re-emerge in 
"m” jonithMiTaw^^ iiucli dclectable fashion at last. 


Mr. Ronald Blaker, 
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Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, wliose new book of 
stories for children, “ The House with the Twisted 
Passage,'’ with illustrations by Mrs. Doris Palmer 
(wife of Mr. Cecil Palmer, the well-known pub- 
lisher) has just been published by Mes^irs. Harrap, 
is the author of some four other bf)oks in verse and 
prose for children and slightly older readers, the 
most successful of which has been I'he Littlest 
One," a volume of clumning stTious-lmmoroiis 
verses, that, going through si^viaal editions, has 
been selling steadily lien* and in America siiK't* its 
first api>earancc a few ycais ago. and is now in its 
thirtieth thousand. Mrs. \\\‘bb is tin* wift* of 
Mr. Sidney Hastings Webb, 
who has done much good 
work in the rnagaziiitfs, and 
has lately coniphited his 
second humorous n o v c* 1 , 

** Dcedles," which is to be 
published this autumn by 
Messrs. Sampson Low Co. 

As a portrait and land- 
scape painter, Mr. R. IK 
Sauter, whose " Songs in 
Captivity " (;js. 6d.) was 
recently published by 
Messrs. Heinemann, li a s 
already attract v d 
considerable attention — his 
painting, " The Ghost Hill,” 
is hung in this year’s Royal 
Academy. He is the son of 
a distinguished painter, and 
a nephew of Mr. John 
Galsworthy, so the fact 
that he is both artist 
and poet is perhaps ex- an.hor of -cptivi.y 

. . , . -1 • . * From a 

plained by h e r e d 1 1 y . 

His sensitive illustrations to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
" Awakening show-ed him as a book-illustrator 
of finely imaginative gilts. Mr. Sauter’s “ Songs 
in Captivity " express with a singular fresh- 
ness and poignancy the moods and fancies of 
a caged .spirit. Througli the sadness of his poems 
there runs, as one of his critics has plirased it, a 
faith in beauty, and a felicitous capacity for ex- 
pressing that faith in vivid and beautiful images." 

He puts pictures and atmosphere into his lines with 
the swift, subtle touch of the painter, but this 
picturesque impressionism is only the stage and 
scenery for a tragedy of the spirit, and I have felt in 
reading his poems that he is alw^ays wTiting of actual 
experiences, of sufferings personally endured, of 
wrongs resented with a passionate sincerity. 

That Prizf Competitions may be the means of 
discovering novelists of exceptional ability is exem- 
plified in the case of Margaret Peterson (Mrs. 



Fisher). She started her career in London as a 
journalist, filling a small post on the staff of the 
late lamented Mnynntfj: Leader, In 1913 she went 
in for Mr. Andrew Melrose’s First Novel Competi- 
tion and, w'ilh ” I'he Lure of the Little Drum," 
w^on the prize and felt, as she confesses, that her 
fc<d w^ere at last " on the ladder that leads to the 
stars.” Her three next books were published by 
Mr. Melrose, then one or two were issued by 
Messrs. Hurst cS: Hlackc‘lt ; her new novel, " Ninon," 
has just been published by Messrs. Cassell, and she 
has made good ])rogress with tlie writing of another. 
For th(‘ last thre(' or four years Mrs. Fisher has 

becTi 1 i V i 11 g i n Central 
Africa, where her husband 
is stationed, and her later 
hooks have reflected much 
of the life she lives there. 


A corn sf)on dent has sent 
US a photogrnph, which w^e 
Ji t‘ r e reproduce, of the 
grave in R h o d e s i a of 
Gertrude Page (Mrs. Dob- 
bin). l.ikf that of ( ecil 
Rhodes, it is on a. granite 
cn‘st, and hewn in tht‘, 
solid rock. The slab list'd 
to ci>ver it, W'hioli is 
shown in the photograph, 
lying on rollers alongside 
the grave, is simply in- 
scribed : " (iertriide Page. 
Rhodesia, April 1(^04- April 
1922,” the dates 1) e i n g 
those of lier arrival in Rho- 
desia, and of her death. 

Tmf; Bookman. 


Mr. R. H. Sauter, 

' (Heinemann). 
by himsel/. 


The King’s Pilgrimage ” (2s. 6d. ; Hodder & 
Stoughton) is the story of the King’s recent visit to 
the graves of British soldiers who fell in the war, 
and lie buried in Franc'e and Belgium. There are 
many stories of the stately Progresses made by our 
Kings and Queens, in earlier days, through their 
own realm, but none so impressive in its simplicity, 
none so poignant in the purpose of its errand, as 
this record of our King's journey to those corners 
of foreign lands that are for ever England. The 
details of that journey are illustrated in numerous 
excellently reproduced photographs, and the book 
is prefaced w'iih a poem of " The King's Pilgrimage/' 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The profits from the 
sale are to be distributed, by the King’s desire, 
among those organisations that are assisting rela- 
tives of the dead to visit the cemeteries abroad. 

The John New^bery medal, which is to be given 
annually by the Children’s Librarians* Section of 
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Margaret Peterson 
(Mrs. Fisher) 

and lior small son, Peter John, ainont; Die natives on the Hel^lati Congo 
border. Central Africa. 

the Aincricaii Library Association for tlu^ most 
distin^Miished contribution to American literature 
for cliildren produced witliin the preceding year, 
has been a\\ arded to Mr. Hendrik Willi'in Van Loon, 
for “ Tlie Story of Mcinkind/’ whicli is now being 
published in lliis country by Messrs. Ilarrap. 

• 

A new edition (tlie seventh) of ‘'An Illustrat(‘d 
History of iMirniture,’' by Frederick Jdtchfield, will 
be published in September by Truslove tS: Hanson. 

In this new edition the author has added consider- 
ably both to the text and the number of illustrations. 

“ Th(* Jdar,” a comedy, translated by Grace 
Lovat Fraser, will be published immediatfdy by 
Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. The book will contain 
an Introduction by Gordon Craig, and illustrations 
by C. Lovat Fraser. 


has a revealing chapter on the new psychology." The 
luimeroiis illustrations in colour and black-and-white 
are excellently reproduced. 

An anthology of Shelley’s poems, carefully chosen 
and well arranged, lias been corupiled by Mr, T. J. 
Cobden -Sanderson (Ss. ()d. net) and is published by Mr. 
K. Cobden - Sanderson. 

A seeoiid series of " Poems of the Day ” (3s. 6d.) 
lias been issued by Messrs. Siflgwick & Jackson. 
Stunts of our older living poets are represented, and a 
few that have died .since the beginning of the century, 
blit most of the selections are from tlie writings of the 
younger poets of the hour. lY*rhaj)s the finest things 
in the colh’ction are poems that have arisen out of the 
war ; aj)art from these, our younger jioets seem rather 
limited in range ; there is a tendency to sameness in 
their themes, which is, however, redeemed by no little 
beauty of Ihought and felicity of phrase. 

fhe ^'aJe Scries of younger American poets 
(Oxford Pn'ss : Os. (xl. tkD; each) has more than 
juslilied itself in the volumes hilherto published, 
and the tw'o latt?st adilitions, “ J)rcanis and a Sword,” 
by Aledora Addison, and ” White April,” by 
Harold Vinal, are worthy to rank with the best 
of tlicMT piede(:i\ssors. Peaders (and there are such) 
who have an idea that the new'^ American poets 
are all apostles of the New^ Poetry and WTiting 
the wildest of free verse?, should correct that im- 
pression by reading some of tlie very charming lyrics 
in thi?se twxi volumes, 'fhi'y have beauty of form as 
well as of thought, ami that touch of emotion that 
is the life of the lyric and is loo often lacking in latter-day 
verse. 

The sixth (1921) volume of ” Wheels,” edited by Edith 
Sitw'ell (Daniel ; 3s. ()d.), maintains the character of its 
prefIece.ssors. It rejireseiits certain of the apostles of the 
new' poetry at their crudest and most puerile. The 
verse is tlie sort of thing th.'i.t .unused one in the amateur 
magazines of one’s youth and passed as the first poetic 
staggerings of tin* immature. Now we are asked to take 
it seriously as the finished prodnc.t of adult and daring 
minds that are in revolt against convention. It is really 


NOl'ES ON NEW HOOKS. 

Messrs. Newnes have published the 
first volume of ” The Outline of 
Scitince,” edited by Professor J. 
Artluir 'i'homson, the issue of which 
in fortnightly parts is now nearing 
completion. The book is meant, as 
the editor says, ” for the general 
reader who lacks both time and 
opportunity for special study, and yet 
would take an intelligent interest 
in the progress of science which is 
making the world always new.” To 
this end, stories of the triumphs of 
science in its various fields arc told 
simply, interestingly, in ways that 
can easily be ” understanded of the 
people.'* This volume deals largely 
with the romance of astronomy, with 
natural history, and evolution, and 



The srare of Gertrude Page la Rbodeela. 

From a photograph taken just after her funeral, 
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a solemn reversion to schoolday amusements and belongs 
to the literature that includes schoolboy howlers and the 
unconsciously funny essays of children. As such, the two 
bucolic poems and ** Subjective Odyssey *' and ** The 
Death of Mercury : 


Dullness, the Deity, in conclave sat 
With Mediocrity, whose pork pie hat 
Now flaunts " 

may bo read with a sympathetic smile. So may any of 
the others, for all these bards seem to flaunt that pork 
pie hat. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 


O N November lo, 1909, I found myself in the pit 
of the Lyceum Theatre, winding up a day of 
authdrised sightseeing with a fair companion too sell- 
reli a a tj md humorous to be easily scared. Tlie play we 
hap||P|id to see contains an occult transformation 
scene Requiring a sudden darkness in which players 
and audience are both temporarily engulfed. During 
the dramatic darkness — so much more cunning than fog 
— of that November night I felt my right hand tightly 
clasped as though by some imperilled landling catching 
at a boatman's hand after the third rising. As I 
mutely assured slender fingers that nothing less drastic 
than amputation should render me insensitive to their 
appeal, I meditated on the complexity of art and the 
cleverness of Mr. McCarthy. At the moment when he 
dramatised the awful transition of a wicked prince to 
the state of a court fool, at what I may call the desperate 
moment when he was trying to deepen by black to 
angry archangelic profundity the voice of Mr. Harvey 
Braban the actor, he was striking matches in a hundred 
cardiac caves. 

Any artistic effect that vitally stays in an average 
memory for a decade announces that the artist is 
superior to the ordinary '' professional," and it is im- 
possible to read a catalogue of Mr. McCarthy's achieve- 
ments without knowing that he is, to say the least, a 
big literary personality. The son of Justin McCarthy, 
the famous historian, politician and author of " Dear 
Lady Disdain," etc., he acquired a great deal more than 
the learning and experience necessary to become a 
successful liitirateur. He was a full-blown poet, bound 
like Swinburne, in 1883. He was an M.P. in the time 
of the "Uncrowned King" of the Irish. He learned 
Persian ; he did homage to Sardem in French prose. 
He was at an early age, and perhaps not altogether, 
comfortably, a storehouse of our literary inheritance, 
and in " A London Legend " (a charming novel) one 
feels a certain impatience of the culture that quotes 
away the freshness of 7 o'clock a.m. Wlien one con- 
siders his life merely as one of the public it seems to 
tell us about half what is meant by tasting the world. 
He has seen a great deal of it, geographically speaking, 
and he has tried to live in it when and where Joan of 
Ate was clairaudient, the Borgias were a-borging, Villon 
was rhyming, Queen Elizabeth was ruling, Dante was 
loving Beatrice. No wonder that, in the period when 
he was the playfellow of my two elder sisters, he rebelled 
against being called " Tiny " : 

" It was diji&cult to avoid it ” [writes Miss Elfrida 
Chttiison to me], ** and at last we were told that we should 
be fined one farthing every time we said * Tiny ' instead 
of * Justin.' This he informed us (that is, Constance and 
me) one day. when we had been invited to spend the 


afternoon [at the McCarthys’ residence at Doddington Grove,. 
Clapham]. In the course of our play in the garden I said 
‘ Tiny ’ so often that 1 had contracted the vast debt of 
threepence ha’penny, and I was feeling rather blue about 
it towards the end of the day when Justin generously 
forgave me the whole amount.” 

Before completing my studies for this article I asked 
Mr. McCarthy certain questions which elicited the 
following replies : 

(i) ” Speaking broadly, I should say that Alexandre 
Dumas the P'irst and Victor Hugo were perhaps the greatest 
influences on my artistic production. (Of course I do not 
mention the obvious Great Ones ; these must be taken for 
granted.) ( 2 ) I am. first of all, a dramatist, and have 
experienced the most pleasure in play-writing.” 

My sister Elfrida recalls that a.s a boy Mr. McCarthy 
showed the trend of his genius by his choice of games : 

” They were very dramatic [she writes] and involved a 
great deal of fighting, but nobody ever got hurt. One of 
us, perhaps Charlotte [his sister] or Cotty [my second eldest 
sister], would be an imprisoned lady, and we had to light 
to set her free. Or Justin was Robin Hood and the rest 
of us his followers [bravo Imagination I]. After a time he 
made up plays in which he and Charlotte only took part 
while Cotty and I were the audience. ... He always had 
a toy pistol which the hero or the villain of his play fired. 
... He used to write his j)lays and he and Charlotte 
learned their i)arts.” 

One hazards that these childish efforts at dramatic 
creation and performance were in Mr. McCarthy's mind 
when he wrote the second chapter of " The Illustrious 
O'Hagan." 

I asked Mr. McCarthy what six works he would name 
if a critic pressed for time was desirous of forming a 
just opinion of his best achievements. His reply was : 
" I would put first my play, ‘ If I were King,' which is 
embodied in the novel founded upon it ; then, in any 
order, ‘ Pretty Maids all in a Row,' ‘ The Illustrious 
O'Hagan,' ' Henry Elizabeth ' and ' In Spacious Times/ 
To these I would add my experiment in fiction dealing 
with my own times, ‘ Fool of April.' I should have 
inserted in this list an early book of verses called 
‘ Serapion,' but it is long since out of print." 

With the courteous assistance of the eminent pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, William Heinemann, 
Hodder & Stoughton, Hurst & Blackett and Methuen & 
Co., I have obtained such a view of the McCarthy 
pleasaunce as justifies, I think, the following remarks. 

Mr. McCarthy is a great writer who has given the 
public a remarkable series of illusions both for the 
theatre and the fireside. A master hand at situations 
and " curtains," he addresses himself not to the cynic 
who superimposes Wardour Street on every gallant 
scene that an artist's sense of the past presents 
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audience or readers ; neither does he address himself 
to those who, having perchance read Salammbo " or 
^forgive abruptness of transition) *' The Tower of 
London," insist on all historical fiction being an epoch 
of civilisation in miniature. He addresses himself to 
those who like to recede from the present, not to get 
sensations of truth coming to light, of history dis- 
incumbered from tedious details, but to enjoy sensations 
of sheatlied and unsheathable flames, of conflicting 
valours, of relief from over-organised safety and the 
arid altruism of modern 
law. 

I called him a great 
writer, and this adjective 
may sound queer to those 
whose opinions of writing 
are their opinions of “plots " 
and markets. Sensational, 
melodramatic, improbable, 
cheap are adjectives with 
which an adroitly violent 
hand can seem to knock a 
literary reputation “ tail- 
over-tip " into the waste- 
paper basket, yet a great 
writer may deserve them all. 

One may almost tell a gn^at 
writer b}^ ]ihrases, let alom* 
sentences and pages. For 
instance, sifch a phrase as 
that accusing the angel : 

" ‘‘ who breaks 

With pitiless hands to-day 
from yesterday," 

iiif(jrrned whosoe\ er rvAid it 
with understanding in 1883 
that Mr. MeCarlliy was at 
least not a small writer, 
though not a deep or intemse thinker. One mayiiuh'ed 
take up “ Serapioii and Other Poems " and obs(‘rve or 
conjecture influences of Swinbunu', Keats, Praed ; but, 
there is no mistaking the fact that the soloist is a master, 
that his relation to life, truth and joy approaches tlu' 
filial and that he knows there were wines more exquisite 
than drunkenness at the feasts of religious pagans. 
If Mr. McCarthy had stuck to poetry he would doubtless 
have surpassed Stephen Phillips in poetico-dramatic 
success, but he was wise to bring his creativeness to 
prose, as the melody of long-sustained verse, especially 
when distributed among characters, is not an adequate 
compensation for metrical fetters. Furthermore, the 
path of the poetry of the future is the path of philosophy, 
and philosophy goes patiently and resolutely past the 
sensually distinguishable and objective into the unseen 
and formless. When one feels certain almost passionate 
regrets for impersonal objective loss, as at almond 
blossom blown on to the pavement, one is usually in 
the throes of ignorance and, if hurried thereby into 
verse, stands out definitely as a minor poet — a sorrier 
object than a naked almond tree. Poetry astray from 
philosophy has, in fact, a terrible tendency to identify 
a fine singer with feeble thought, while it is unfortunately 
true that though poetry is but little read the only possible 
way of reading it is— attentively. 


Mr. McCarthy has, however, written such successful 
prose novels and plays that Fame has left his verse to 
bibliophiles while trumpeting the merits of his 
fiction to the crowd for whom the novel and the play 
are mechanisms for their own reincarnation, rather than 
feats of composition and language. There was a time 
when he had the imprudence to write a talc that " began 
miserably and ended miserablier," the reference being 
to " Lily Lass,” a tale of the Young Irelanders (1889), 
but though he is Irish and a historian of Ireland (vide 

his useful “ Outline of Irish 
History”), his imagination 
docs not live in the mist of 
t(‘ar.s with the artistic felicity 
of, say, Miss Julia Crottie, 
author of ” The Lost Lrand." 
His pen delights the 
romance resulting from 
masquerading and sudden 
glorification. Villon 
turned into the Grand Con- 
stable of France (vide " If I 
were King ”), the bank's 
third cashier turned into 
affluent gentleman (vide 
” Fool of April ”), the shop- 
girl turned into the noble- 
man's darlinggranddaughtcr 
(vide ” The Golden Shoe ”) 
— these instances suffice to 
show his penchant for what 
1 may call a rationalised 
fairy tale. Perhaps in 
” H e n r y Elizabeth,” re- 
gard(;d as a complete work in 
itself, we see at its best such 
faculty as he has for present- 
ing to us a finality of sorrow ; 
it is assuH'dly a nuitunr, ingenious and fascinating work. 
As a rule, however, critics who favour realism will not 
be found thumping drums in front of Mr. McCarthy's 
succ(issos. Now 1 am not going to say that the swords- 
manship of Lagadere in ” The Duke’s Motto ” is realistic ; 

I will even assert tliat the novelist's art has not made it 
convincing. There is such a j)tn*son as Mr. Two Arms, 
however fondly we believe in Briareus. But I am 
entirely with Mr. McCarthy in his addiction to ex- 
hibiting the effects of an almost miraculous change 
for the better in fortune ai\d ein ironment, for in a 
large number of cases right thinking implies mental 
transplanting. 

Irishmen are addicted to rhetoric, and it becomes 
sometimes a malady in their style. Mr. McCarthy is 
happily able to command magnilicent brevities 
and the implied rlietoric of those “ situations ” 
whieh appeal witliout words. Moreover, he under- 
stands pathos, tenderness, and knows how to be droll 
and humorous. 

If it be true, as his Omar Khayyam asserts, that 
” No man has ever passed a step outside himself,” it 
is true that the mind of Justin Huntly McCarthy is 
populous with the gay, the gallant and the beautiful. 

W. H. CUESSON, 
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CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N. 


By vS. M. Ellis. 


O NE would not venture to say at this lat(^ date, 
in view of Mr. Conrad, that Mariya t retains his 
old position as the greatest novelist of the sea : it is 
more correct now to term the (‘arlier writer tlie greatc'st 
novelist of life in the Koyal Navy. Tliat designation 
Marryat can still claim, despite the fact that the condi- 
tions of service afloat have entirely changed in the 
hundred years and more that 
have elapsed since he gained th(‘ 
experiences he so faithfully and 
realistically reflected in his naval 
romances. Heredity, too, con- 
tributed its quota to his particular 
literary qualifications, for the s(*a 
and adventure in far countries 
were in his blood by reason of 
the lives of his immediate for- 
bears. 

Like most families, the 
Marry at s believed they were 
descended’ from knightly ances- 
tors, but it will suflice here to 
note that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries they 
were of the middle-class in 
England, several of them doctors, 
with a partiality for Christian 
names of biblical origin. Obadiah, 

Zachariah, Zephaniah, Hephzibah , 

Josiah, Elyas, Samuel, Benjamin, 

Joseph, Hannah are of frequent 
occurrence in the pedigree. The 
novelist's great-grandfather, 

Zephaniah Marryat, U.D., author of theological works, 
lived in Southwark, and as his son JosejUi was married 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, in 1744, to Pi'iielope K(*id, tlie 
families were presumably of some civic importance. 

Zephaniah's fourth son, Thomas Marryat, M,D., 
bom in 1730 (the grandfather of Captain Marryat), was 
an interesting person. As a youth he acted as lay 
preacher at Wymondham. He became ordained in 
1754 and moved to South wold, on the coast of Suffolk. 
He married Sarah, daughter of John Davy of that 
town, a relative presumably of the artist of the same 
name who, some sixty years later, published a s(Ties 
of engraved views of Southwold. The two eldest 
children — one of them destined to be thv. novelist's 
father — of Thomas Marryat 's marriage were born at 
Southwold. A few years later, in 1760, he resigned 
the ministry and went to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
Later lie travelled on the Continent and in America. 
Returning to England, he practised as a doctor at 
Shrewsbury and in Ireland, where he was deified by 
his patients, although he is described as an ugly, morose 
man, aping the ill manners of Johnson — a perfect 
hedgehog to strangers and those whom he disliked.” 
He finally settled at Bristol, where he died in 1792. 


His lK)ok, *' Thcrai)cutics, or the Art of Healing.” 
became famous, and ran into thirty-seven editions. 

His eldest sou Joseph (tlie novelist’s father), born in 
1757, after sjKmdiug his early yi'ars in Southwold, was 
trained for a mercantih* career and then sent to Grenada, 
In 1788 he visited the United States, where he became 
acquainted with the family of Frederick von Geycr 
of Boston, a Geiman originally 
from Frankfort. Marryat married 
the second daughter, Charlotte 
von Cicyer, and returning to 
Fiigland the following year — 
1789 - he commenced a pros- 
]H'roiis career is a merchant in 
London. 

It has hitherto l)ei‘n (‘iToneously 
stated in memoirs and articles 
that his second and famous son, 
Fred(‘rii:k Marryat . the naval 
novidist, was born in Great 
Gcorg(^ Str«‘et, \V(‘stniinsler ; but 

the reseai(‘hes of the late Mr. 

« 

Cecil Davis, of Wandsworth, 
have conclnsivelv establislied the 
fact that the future author was 
born on July loth, 1792, in 
Catherine Court (near the Tower 
of London), hi tin* parish of All 
Hallows, B a r k i 11 g . Catherine 
Court, which connei ted Trinity 
Square with Seething Lane, was 
unfoitunately demolished a few 
years ago in connection with the 
new buildings of the Port of London Authority ; but 
it is appropriate to remember that the sea novelist 
was born in that nautical part of I.ondoii, near the 
great river and the wharves of merchandise, and 
within sight of Trinilj'^ House and the old Navy Office 
— the original Admiralty — and Seething Lane, with 
its memories of Pepys. Later his parents removed to 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and here, still near the 
Thames, Frederick Marryat spent his early boyhood. 

Joseph Marryat's prosperity continued to increase. 
He became head of the banking house of Marryat, 
Kaye, Price & Co. ; Chairman of the Committee at 
Lloyds ; and Colonial Agent for the islands of Grenada 
and Trinidad. He was elected M.P. for Horsham 
(1808-10) and Sandwich (1812-24), and .spoke frequently 
and with authority in the House on colonial and com- 
mercial matters. In 1815 he removed from the City, 
as a resident, to Wimbledon Park House, but he died 
very suddenly at his bank office in Mansion House 
Street in 1824. His widow continued to reside at 
Wimbledon Park House for thirty years, until her death 
in 1854; she greatly improved and developed the 
gardens there, planting many rare trees and shrubs. 
She was elected a Fellow of the Horticultural Society. 



Captain Marryat. 

I be painting by John Siiiipiion in the National 
Foruiiii (tullery. 
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Wimbledon ParK House. 

From an enRravIn»* taken when Mrs. Joseph Maiiyat resldeil there, iai5-54. 


Despite his f.ither’s we;iltli (rind that of his childless 
imcic, Samuel Marryiit, K.C., of .|i, Russ(‘ll S(piare. who 
left /;]()(), 000 at his death), l^'rederick Marryat was 
not favoured witli a good education. He was iiuuely 
sent to a private school kept by a man named h'‘re(‘man, 


careful of the lives of his ship’s company 
as Lord Cochrane, or anyone who calculated 
so closely the risks attending any ex- 
l)edition.'’ 

When only fifteen Marryat took part in a 
sanguinary little battle off Corsica with a 
Maltese i>rivati‘er, when seventeen men 
well' killed on the shij) and fifteen killed 
and wounded on tin' Impericuse. In 1808 
the frigate had an evi'iitful cniise along the 
Spanish coast, bombarding forts and ports, 
these events being related later in at least 
three of Manv'at’s books. Next his ship 
was engaged in frequent attacks on the 
French transport services which W'ere en- 
^ ‘ deax’ouring to reach Barcelona ; and the 

^ (iefeuce of Kosas, where Marryat 
rccei\Td a bayonet wound, is well described in ** The 
Naval Officer." Marryat was engaged in the Walcheren 
expedition, and next served on the Centaur, the flag- 
ship of Sir Samuel Hooil, in the Mediterranean. He 


at Ponders Knd, where he |)rov^ed to be an idle and 
troublesome ]nq)il. Bal)l)age was his (’ontemporarv 
hen^ for a time. Much of Marryat ’s home and school 
life was ri'llccai'd in his suosequent novi'ls, and it would 
seem ]\v. w’as not very liapjiy as a l»o\'. Thrin' tiini's he 
ran away to sea and was as many times brought back 
to lioiiie or school (and caning). At last, his father, 
realising that tlie Navy was the light life for such an 
exuberant, i listless spirit as his second son, secured for 
the 'boy a iiominatiou as iihdshipnian. In S('pteml)er, 
1806, at th(‘ age of fouiteen, Frederick Marryat joined 
tlii^ frigate Impt^ricuse, under Captain Lord Coiliraiii^ 
(later Dundonald), and sailed for the Mediterranean. 

It was a splendid ])eriod of the. British Navy. Trafalgar 



was but a ye;ir ago, and Cochrane second only to Nelson 
in distinction and integrity. His influence u})on the 
youthful Marryat was great. Rugged, fearless, violent 
in temper, he was the bi'.auddeal, the model of a frigate 


Sussex House (Back View)» 
Hammersmith. 

whore Marrydi lived 

Froi'i a phoiOKrupb in the po^scsBiun of Mr. S. Martin. 


captain, and as such he is depicted in " The Naval 
Officer,'’ or ** Frank Mildmay," as Captain Savage in 
" Peter Simple " and as Captain M. in "'fhe King’s Own." 
In his own private log Marryat spoke of his first cajitaiii’s 
solicitude for his men : “ I never knew’ anyone so 


w^as for a short lime on the Namur, and then, joining 
the .iColus, lie. went to the West Indies, which provided 
scenes for many of his substHpK'nt books. After a 
further period on the Spartan and Indian he returned 
lionie m 1812 and received his commission as lieutenant. 




Gothic Lodge. Wimbledon. 

Marryat lived here in 1B40. 

Photograph by Mr. G. C. Druce, sent by Mist M. Grant. 


In 1813 he was api)ointed to the sloop L* Espiegle, 
and cruised along the coast of South America. 
The next two years ])rovided a variety of naval 
experiences. 

The Peaci' of 1815 found Marryat at the age of 
twenty-three a ('ommander. He visited the Continent, 
and in 1819 marriial Catharine, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shall p, CuiisubCieneral in Russia, by whom he had 
seven children, the best known bi'ing his youngest 
daughter Flori'iice, who became jironiincnt as a 
novelist and invi'stigator of spiritualistic phenomena. 
Mrs. Marryat survived her husband for thirty-five 
years. 

When in command of the Beaver sloop Marryat 
siiw the end of Napoleon. An English warship was 
always kept cruising off St. Helena to prevent the 
escape of the fallen Emperor. Marryat 's ship was 
the last to fulfil this duty ; and he himself made 
a sketch of Napoleon on his deathbed, for Marryat 




unnatural and revolting ; but there are some 
spirited descriptive scenes, much acute remark 
and much caricature sketching. It will amuse 
you. I know of nothing else." The character of 
Willie in this book was drawn from Marryat's 
little boy of the same name who had died in 1826 
at the age of seven. 

Marryat returned to London at the close of 
1830. He had been appointed Equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex, one of the fatuous younger 
brothers of the King (William IV). The Duke 
lived at Kensington Palace and, presumably in 
order to be near his duties, Marryat purchased from 
him Sussex House, Hammersmith, which stood 
with its large garden on the east side of what is 
now Fulham Palace Road.* Here, for the first two 
years, Marryat led a life of continuous social gaiety 
and extravagance, entertaining people he met at 
Kensington Palace, mixed with a few literary men, 


was a skilful artist in addition to his literary 
capabilities. 

Being in ill-health, he exchanged to the Rosario, and 
it fell to him to bring to Spithoad the dispatches 
announcing the Emperor's death. Soon after — 1821 — 
the Rosario was ordered to Ifarwich to form part of 
the naval escort which attended the body of Queen 
Caroline (wife of George IV) to Stade, en rottie for int(?r- 
ment at Brunswick. The following year Marryat was 
engaged in hunting dowm smugglers, and in 1823 he 
was appointed to the Larne, wiiich proceeded to India 
and took part in the invasion of Burma. Marryat 
saw a good deal of active service there, and his health 
was further affected by the climate and the salt food 
which formed the diet of the Navy. He was rewanhjd 
by the Companion.ship of the Bath, the thanks of the 
Indian Government and the command of the Ariadne 
(28 guns). This was his last ship. He resigned in 
1830, and he never applied again for a command except 


such as Captain Chamier (whose best naval novel, 
" Ben Brace," was written a few years later — 1836) 
and Theodore Hook, who would delight the assembled 
company w'ith his ventriloquial and imitative 
extravagances. 

Marryat said he ran through three fortunes at this 
period — his shares of the estates of his father, his 
brother Samuel, and his wealthy uncle Samuel, the K.C., 
of Russell Square. “ The smiles of Princes proving 
evanescent," Marryat resumed literary work in earnest. 
He contributed to 2 ' he Metropolitan Magazine at the 
rate of sixteen pounds a sheet, and became editor of 
this periodical in 1832. ‘‘ Newton Forster " was 

written in 1831. Marryat's industry became amazing. 
" Peter Simple," " Jacob Faithbd " (the author’s 
favourite book), and parts of " The Pacha of Many 
Tales" all belong to 1833-4. There was no doubt 
financial necessity to meet the expenses of his lavish 
hospitality and his unsuccessful attempt to enter the 


once, perhaps, at the end of his life. 

Marryat had now reached the second phast* of his 
career. He was a post-captain and C.B. at thirty- 
eight, and he resolved henceforth to devote 


• A previous occupant of the house in 1812-17 was Mrs. 
Billington, the famous opera singer : it was then described as in 
Fuiham Fields." Marryat owned for a time 5, Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s, about 1821. 


himself to his family (from whom he had been 
absent continually on service) and a literary 
career, for which he had long posscs>ied an 
inclination. As far back as 1817 he had 
published " A Code of Signals for the Use 
of Vessels Employed in the Merchant Ser- 
vice," and in 1822 “ Suggestion for the 
Abolition of the Present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service.” His iirst 
novel, ".The Naval Officer, or Scenes and 
Adventures in the Life of Frank Mildmay," 
appeared in March, 1829, and, as he stated 
later, it is largely autobiographical as regards 
the ^ca adventures, though he disclaimed 
the “ vices " of the hero. " The King’s 
Own ’’ was published in April, 1830, and, like 
its predecessor, was anonymous. Neverthe- 
less it achieved immediate success, for six 
days after its apnearance we fiiid Harrison 
\^nsworth writing to his friend Crossley : 
" *The King’s Own ' is excellent, excepting 
always the catastrophe, which is forced. 



Sketch of NepeleoA on hie 
death hed at St. Belme. . ; 

Dnwn on tbo spot by Capuln Frsdcclok Mniryit in t8a<. 
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House of Commons as Member for Tower Hamlets. 
His elder brother, Joseph, author of ** Pottery tind 
Porcelain,'" had been M.P. for their father's old 
constituency of Sandwich since 1826. 

At this period of rash living, Marryat one night, 
after dinner and copious clianipagne, foolishly exchanged 
Sussex House, Hammersmith, for a smaller dwelling 
with a thousand acres at 
Langham, in Norfolk, which 
proved to be tlu; cause of 
further fniancial troubles, for 
he was quite ignorant about 
how to maiiagt^ farm I«and. 

In 1834 Marryat removed to 
Brighton, whej'e he lived in 
the house at the soutli-western 
corner of Hampton Place and 
Western R oad . H('re h c wrote 
“ J^^phet ill Search of a 
Father," and probably " riie 
Pirate" and "The Three 
Cutters " and tlu? early por- 
tions of " Mr. Midsliijaiian 
Easy " (wliieli was published 
in 1S36). In 1835 th(‘ novelist 
and his family w(.‘nt off ];)Ost- 
haste to the C o n t i 11 e n t , 
probably for uuvnetarv reasons, 
and led a gay Jih^ at Brussels. 

Charles Lever and (L P, R. 

Janies, with tlu'ir respecti\’e 
families, did the same. By 
the tiiiU' he got to Spa he 
found it well to li\’e more 
quietly. He wrote to Lady 
Blessington in tlu‘ summer of 1836 : 

I was tired of hustle, and noise, and exciteinenl, and 
here there is room lor meditation. ... 1 write very littlt?, 
just enough to amuse me, and make memorandums and 
think. ... 1 jiever thought that 1 should feel a pleasure 
in idleness ; hut I ilo now. 1 Jiad done too much and 1 
required repose, or rather repose to some portious of my 
brain. ... 1 believe that tln.s is the lirst cpocli of real 
quiet that 1 Juive had in my stormy life. ... 1 walk 
about and pick early llowers Avith the ciiildren, sit on a 
bench in the beautiful alkies varies wliich we have Iiere, 
smoke my cigar, and meditate till Jong after the moon is 
in the zenith." 

Only for a short time was this quiet, idle life to last, 
for in 1837 Marryat left for America, and that same 
year his " Snaricyow, or The Dog Fiend " was published, 
though H was really written in the previous year. " The 
Phantom Ship " also b(dongs to 1837, though it was not 
issued in book form until two years later. Both these 
works — though a new departure in style — are among 
Marryat's best seven books. He successfully presented 
the supernatural, no easy thing to do, and in the case 
of " The Phantom Ship " vividly revived the old legends 
of Vanderdeckeu and the Werewolf. 

He had an eventful two years in America. He visited 
Canada and took part in the lighting against the 
rebellious French population in 1838. His experiences 
were recorded in " A Diary in America," published in 
1839. He returned home in the spring of that year 
and went to live at 8, Duke Street, St. James's. But, 


ever restless, a year later found him at his mother's 
home, Wimbledon Park House. Then he took for a 
short time Gothic Lodge, W'imbledon, which had a 
previous literary association in the person of Lady 
Anne Barnard, author of " Auld Robin Gray." Next 
Marryat occupied chambers at 120, Piccadilly, and 
thence removed to No. 3, Spaiiish Place, Manchester 

Square, where he once more 
entertaiiuid a good deal, his 
guests now being chiefly 
literary p e o e , including 
Dickens, Forstt?]-, B ii 1 w e r , 
Ainsworth, D'Orsay, and Lady 
Blessington. But he was soon 
ill linancial difficulties again ; 
and b(‘ginning to weary of 
incessant literary work, and, 
perhaps longing a little for 
the old life at sea of his youth, 
he wrote on one occasion : " If 
T were not rather in want of 
money, I certainly would not 
write any more, for I am 
ratlier tired of it. I should 
like* to disengage myself from 
the fraternity of authors, and 
be known in fiituie only in my 
profession as a good officer and 
seaman." 

Yet he had of necessity to 
write as liard as ever, and 
" Poor Jack," the excellent 
" Masterinan Ready," "Joseph 
Kushbrook, or Tlie Poacher," 
" P e r c i V a 1 Keeiu'," and 
" Monsieur Violet " foIlow(?d in ra])id succession. 

Then suddenly, in 1843, Marryat cut himself adrift 
from all his fru?uds, left London and settl(?(i at Langham, 
near Holt, the house he had acquired from its builder, 
Copland, in exchange for Sussc'x Housi', Hammersmith 
(which would have proved a valuable possession for 
his heirs to-day in view of tin? building development 
of the site). The thousand acri^s in Norfolk he had 
endeavoured to farm on his own account, with very 
grave financial loss — over £1,000 in 1842 alone. He 
hoped to improve matters by living on the spot, though 
he was worn out in health and his eyesight failing. 

The loss on the land at Langham was not so excessive 
after he came to reside there, and the Manor Cottage 
was a picturesque thatched house?, covere^d with roses 
and ivy, built in imitation of The Cottage, the favourite 
residence' of George IV in Windsor Great Park. Here 
Marryat adopted the life and appearance in dress of 
the farmer ; he shed the attributes of the? literary 
man and the naval officer — even growing a beard, 
which would have been an impossible solecism in his 
service days. He rose at five a.m. and acted as his 
own farm bailiff, riding round his land on his pony 
called " Dumpling." At other times he found pleasure 
in walking the lanes, watching the buds develop in the 
spring, and the birds and nature in all aspects. In 
the evenings he would play Blind Man's Buff with his 
children, and rortip and dance with them, as he was 
wont to do in earlier years. Forster records how 
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Marryat "had a frantic delight in dancing, especially 
with children, of whom and whose enjoyments he was 
as fond as it became so thoroughly good-hearted a 
man to be. . , . He was among the first in Dickens's 
liking." 

Apparently Marryat had no regrets for the social life 
and all the good friends he had voluntarily abandoned 
in London. Forster and others wrote to beg him to 
come up and meet them again in festive symposium, 
but in vain. He was content with his rural solitude, 
and perhaps aware of the Shadow of Death. The books 
he wrote in his last phase are in no way comparable 
with his early work. They comprise " The Settlers in 
Canada," " The Mission ; or Scenes in Africa," " The 
Children of the New Forest," " The Little Savage," and 
" Valerie," which he was too ill to finish. " The 
Privateersman " (1846) was only partly written by 
Marryat. The earlier portion was the actual auto- 
biography of Captain Robinson Elsdale, and it was 
sent to Marryat by Harrison Ainsworth with a request 
to edit it, and enlarge the narrative for The New Monthly 
Magazine, which was duly done. An earlier novel, 
" Rattlin the Reefer " (1836), generally attributed to 
Marryat, was in fact written by Edward Howard, 
who acted as sub-editor, under Marryat, of The 
Metropolitan Magazine, 

In 1847 Marryat suffered further severe financial loss 
by the failure of his property in West India. He made 
an effort to re-enter the Navy, but he applied for 
employment in vain. These worries caused a return 
of a physical trouble which he had suffered from inter- 
mittently since his youth, despite his muscular appt?ar- 
ance. It caused the rupture of blood-vessels. During 
his last year Marryat went to Wimbledon, to Hastings, 
to Brighton, in the hope that a milder climate might 


restore his health. But a final blow of' fate rendered 
every effort vain, when his eldest son. Lieutenant 
Frederick Marryat, was drowned in the wreck of the 
naval steamer Avenger, in December, 1847. That 
was the end for the father too. He had no desire to 
live, and when his doctors in London, at a final consulta- 
tion, gave him six months more before the end would 
come, he announced the sentence to his children with 
an " undisturbed and half-smiling countenance." 

He returned to Langham and waited for death 
during the summer months : 

" Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of tialf-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more." 

To prevent the rupture of blood-vessels, all food diet 
was given up and he was only kept alive by lemonade. 
All through the long summer days he lay in the drawing- 
room at Langham, while his daughters read aloud to 
him. Flowers delighted him to the end until conscious- 
ness failed. The terrible weakness brought on delirium. 
Morphia became necessary, and it was at the close of a 
long period of unconsciousness that final rest and peace 
came, mercifully, at dawn on August Qth, 1848. 

Mr. Conrad has written of Marryat and his work and 
character : 

" He is the enslaver of youth ... by the heroic quality 
of Ills own unique temperament. . . , llis novels arc not 
the outcome of liis art, but of liis character, like the deeds 
that make up his record of service. ... He has created 
a priceless legend. . . /* 

That is a fine tribute from a great writer to a great 
predecessor. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST, 1922. 

Answers lo these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

. forwarded not later than the 14/A of the month to 
“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — ^A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric, 

II. — AV*®*ze of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of The Book- 
man. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III.-^A Prize op Three New Books is offered for the 
best short quotation from English verse in 
praise of a holiday on the open road. 

fV.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
foe tu ewe months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 

I. — The Pkize of Onk Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to G. C. Comfort, of " Roe- 
wood," Woodville Road, New B^net» Herts, 
for the following : 

THE FAILURE. 

They say you are a failure. In the race 
For wealth and power, you amidst your kin 
Must take the lowest place. 

A failure I Have they ever seen your face 
When some one weak or helpless sought your aid ? 

A failure I Have they ever been with you 
When, on some peerless mom in early Spring; 

A lark has risen from the waking earth, 

And spilled its sweetness in the arc of blue ? 

Have they been with you when the grey Imds cling 
like feathered nestlings to the willow bough. 

And seen you touch them as a bride might touch 
The orange-blossoms wreathM for her brow ? j .. 
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You have the ears that hoar, tlie eyes that see 
The shy, wild things in hedgerow and in tree ; 

You love the fresh-turned earth, the smell of trees. 
The healthful heather, and the moorland breeze. 

You love to tramp in search of shady nook. 

Your pocket sagging with some oft-read book. 

You see the colours in the London streets, 

You know its busy spots, its quiet retreats. 

Not mine the pen to show you as 1 would. 

But knowing you I know that life is good. 

Teach me your secret, helj) me, O my friend, 

To find the good in all that fate may send. 

Help me to win contentment, mental health. 

To yield to others in the race for wealth. 

Help me to keep my sense of values true, 

Help me to fail as splendidly as you. 

We also select for printing : 

BATFLES LONG AGO. 

Down through the centuries, 

Treading relentlessly. 

Hear we the fighting men 
Marching to war ! 

Fearful the venture is. 

Where, like a hurricane, 

Doatli o’er the battle-field 
Rageth afar I 

Roman and Saracen 
Pass in their panoply ; 

Bowmen of Parthia, 

Mongol and Mede ; 

Heroes of Marathon, 

Patriots, warriors : 

Still the}’' go marching by. 

Fated to bleed I 

« 

Vanity, v'anity ! 

Cax)tives and conquerors 
Gone to the silences — 

Piteous the pain 
Man's inhumanity 
Bringeth to man — and yet 
Lo ! where the Star of Hope 
Riseth again ! 

Margaret Ormistoii, 83, Colehcrne Court, S.W.5.) 

DGST IN THE WIND. 

The wind has a sound of tears, 

.\nd the dust is whirled by 
Like the ancient tale of the years 
Turned to a cloud Jind a cry. 

Scholar and king and priest, 

And a queen who was kind. 

Now out of their toils released. 

Become a dust in the wind. 

Beauty and power and sweet breath 

Fallen at length to this I 

And are thay in the wind's cold death ? 

Not they, but their sorrow is 1 

Scholar, and king with his train, 

Whirled as the dust goes by 1 
Their glory is earth again, 

And their sorrow, the wind’s cry. 

(Vera I. Arlett, 5, Forest Road, Broadwater, Worthing.) 

We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Roland Sutton (Cirencester), Dorothy Hope (South- 
wold), Frank Williams (Middleton), V. Dayrell (Hamp- 
stead), Julia Wickham Greenwood (Gibraltar), C. 
Douberg (Ceylon), Leonard Donaldson (London, W.C.), 
Thomas E. Kinna, Agnes D. Scott (Woolwich), Una 
Malleson (London, W.), Ella Rivers Noble (Forest Rise). 
A, M, Balean (Cooksbridge), B. B. Horton (Wester- 
WinnifredJTasker (Middleham), May McCready 


(Stockton-on-Tees), E. MacBean (Bristol), E. Marguerite 
Goode (West Croydon), P. Chambers (Bristol), Mary E. 
McDonough (Liverpool), Arthur Portars (Woodford 
Green), Elsie B. Granville (Bournemouth), B. Newton 
(Brighton), T. Duggan (Manchester), Arthur C. Inman 
(Boston, Mass.), Mrs. Loxton (Earl’s Court), W. Ran- 
dolph (London, W.C.), F. Stewart (Chelsea), Sadie C. 
Clay (Tingley), H. M. S. (Kilmartin), C. W. Anderson 
(Bhamo, Upper Burma), Eileen Carfrae (London, S.W.). 

II. — The Prize of H.\lf a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton, of 10, St. David’s Hill, Exeter, for the 
following : 

SOME NEW EVIDENCE FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL. 

By Rev. C. Drayton Thomas. (Collins.) 

" The man recovered of the bite. 

The dog it was that died." 

Oliver Goldsmith. An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, 

We also select for printing : 

THE EVERLASTING WHISPER. By Jackson Gregory. 
(Ilodder & Stoughton.) 

** What will Mrs. Grundy say ? " 

Thomas Morton, Speed the Plough, Act. I, Sc. x« 
(xAnnic A. Robinson. 3, Penn Lea Road, W’’eston, Bath.) 

THE HAPPY FOOL. By John Palmer. 
(Christophers.) 

'* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 

Butler, Hudihras, 

Sidney S. Wright, 171, Widmorc Road, Brotnley, Kent.) 

MEMOIRS OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

” But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory.” 

\i. Southey, The Hattie of Blenheim. 

(Hansen Caine, Tuxlythe, Milland, Liphook, Hants.) 





The Tomb of Captain Marryat in 
Langham Churchyard, NorfolK. 

PhDtogcaph by Jarrold, 9snt bv M*. N. J. Ripplniill ani tb) 

Rev. J. H. Toy. 

Rspraiuesd by partnltslon of Maisrs. Jarrold ft S 9 na Norwich. 
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III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
four-line epigram on any recent novel is 
awarded to Miss E. R. Faraday, of Church 
Croft, Orleton, Brimlield, Herefordshire, for 
the following : 

THE JUDGE. By Reukcca West. (Hutchinson.) 

One solitary excellence exalts 

This critic- novelist : was never known 

A Judge so merciless to others' faults. 

So lenitMit to her own. 

Many of the epigrams are disappointing, but wc 
commend tliosc by Charles H. Cuddy (Biikdah^), 
Bernard Lennon (Barrow-in-Furness), S. S. Wright 
(Bromley), Vivien Ford (Baldock), John D. Hayw'ard 
(Holt), Mannington Sayc'rs (Tihnes), C. Burton (tipper 
Norwood), Lottie Hoskins (Birmingham). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word rtwiew is awarded to Enid 
Blyton, of 34, Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham, 
Kent, for tin* following : 

THE PRACTICE OF AUTO SUGGESTION. 

By C. Harky Br(.)OKs. (Allen & T^invin.) 

For those who wish to study auto-suggestion for Ihein- 
selvcs and who find Professor Baudouin’s excellent treatist* 
a little beyond them, this book on Dr. CniuVs methods and 
teaching is much to be welcomed. The exjio.sition is 
admirably clear and inten'sting. There is a. de.scriptive 
account of the Coud* clinic at Nancy, and an (‘asih’ grasped 
explanation of the ideas underlying fiuto-sugge.stion. 
These, together with clear instructions in its successful 
practice, combine to make up a valuable handbook for 
those who wish to study tlie poAver and the value of auto- 


suggestion as advocated and practised by the now famous 
Dr. Coue. 

We also select for printing : 

POEMS. By Isaac Rosenberg. 

(Heineinann.) 

Apart from one inferior poem puljlishcd in *' Georgian 
Poetry, 1916-17,*' the work of Isaac Rosenberg is practically 
unknown to the public. Yet when, at the age of tw^enty- 
seven, he was killed in action at the front, he left behind 
him work not only important in itself but very mncli more 
so in its promise. The introductory memoir liy Laurence 
Binyon is well written, sympathetic and informative. 
Gonlon Bottomley*s selection of the poems shows clearly 
Rosenberg's cirtistic tendencies, the evolution of his style 
and liis accomplishment. 'I'herc are lyrics here tliat no 
anthologist of tlie period can jiistiljal>ly overlook. 

(Geoffrey H. Wells, 14, Essich Street, Koath Park, 
Cardin.) 

We specially commend the reviews by R. May 
(Chelsea), B. C. Hardy (K (‘using ton), Winifred M. 
Davies (D(Tby), Arbef M. Aklons (Hendon), E. J. 
Pocock (Highbury), Sidney S. Wright (Bromley), 
B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), ‘R. M. Hillicr (Highbury), 
J. A. Jenkins (Burleigh), Fr(‘derick Wilhner (Ramsey), 
L. Mugford (I-ondon, S.W.), Mrs. P(‘rcv Smith (Newdon 
Abbot), G. Ralton Barnard (A'ork). . Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Joyce McGown Clark (Stinninghill), Alice 
Youle Hind (Brighton), So]'>hie 'J'revor (Bolton), T. .\. 
Clough (Minehead). 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Subsuriftion to The 
Bookman is awarded to Pi. IT. B(‘':rd, .:i4, 
Broadway, Bexleyh(‘alh, Kt‘nt. 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD AND HIS WORK. 

By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


M any authors, having produced a book which 
by its special tluTiie or manner appeals suddenly 
to the public, continue to devise other works in the 
same vein for the remainder of their carc'er, or until 
the vein groups too weak to b(; profitably exploited. 
Sir Rider Haggard, however, avoided this tcmjitation, 
strong though it must once have been. His interests 
were world-wide, and more serious affairs, in which 
he has done great and iccognised service to the 
British Dominions, claimed his attention year after 
year. Since the war, for instance, he visited all the 
Overseas Dominions as representative of the Royal 
Colonial Institute in connection with tlie after-war 
settlement scheme for ex-Scrvice men. Yet beneath 
all his more solid work — to treat which would need 
a whole issue oi this paper — the thread of romance 
seems never to be lost. Every now and then it gives 
a tug, reminds him of its existence, and the result 
is another fantasy, another tale of mystery and adven- 
ture, the most recent example being “ The Virgin of 
the Sun " (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.). 

After reading this, I was tempted to turn back to a 
favourite of many years ago — " Cleopatra — and to 
wonder w^hethcr or not it had lost its charm. And by 
the time I had reached that great speech of the high 
priest to Harm ^his, the young hero, the spell of the 
romance w^as upon me again : 

*' He who would serve the Gods, Harmachis, must 
put aside the failings of the flesh. Taunts must not 


move him, uor any lusts of man. Thiiic. is a higli mission^ 
but this thou must leam. If thou liMin it not, tJiou 
shalt fail therein ; and then, my emse Ik- on thee ! and 
the curse of Egypt, and the eiir.se of Egypt’s liroken Gods I 
For know thou this, that even llie Gods, wdio are immortal, 
may, in the interwoven sclienie of tJung.s, lean upon the 
man who is their instrument, as a ivarrior on his swwd. 
And w^oe be to the SAvord that snups in the hour of battle, 
for it shall be^thrown aside to rust, or perchance be melted 
with fire. Therefore make tliy heart pure and high and 
strong ; for thine is no common lot, and thine no mortal 
meed. Triumph, Harmachis, and in glory thou shalt 
go — in glory here aud hereafter ! Fail, and woe — woe 
be on thee I ** 

Here, once again, was the *' atmosphere," cleverly 
suggested by the turn of phrase ; but there is more 
than cleverness in it. There is distinctly power — a 
suggestion of beauty and dread and fate, not to be 
attained by mere imitation of old-time phraseology. 
And the parallel between '* Cleopatra " of 1889 and 
" The Virgin of the Sun " of 1922 is significant. We 
have again the ancient manuscript — ^this time it is a pile 
of parchments discovered in an old chest lying among 
the antiques of a curio-shop ; the characters in an 
unknown language, this time deciphered by experts 
at great expense ; and the story itself, which of course 
was contained in that dull and half decayed parchment 
script. But though the production of a romance by 
these imagined aids seems reducible to a formula dr 
recipe, there is all the difference iii the world hestyrem 
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•doing it badly and doing it well — as there is between a 
•dish prepared by a skilled chef and the dish from the 
•same recipe prepared by a cook-general/* Sir Rider 
Haggard is a past master in the art ; and wlio will 
complain that the dish has been served before, when 
the result is so alluring ? 

The setting of this story is at first Hastings of olden 
■days, then London, and finally the empire of Peru before 
the Spanish invasion — about the time of Ricliard II 
of England. Hubert of Hastings is a young gallant 
who, through a French raid on the town, during which 
he shows his courage in the 
rescue of a fair lady, is 
compelled to seek London, 
where in due time he becomes 
the wealthy proprietor of 
his uncle's business in Cheap- 
side. Further adventures, 
however, are in store for 
him ; he saves a bewildered, 
distinguished-looking foreigner 
■from a hustling at the docks, 
and this man, Kari, becomes 
his servant. Then, having 
killed his wife's lover of high 
degree, he flies from England 
with Kari, on board one of 
his own sliij^s, ajid after weeks 
of nmriing before terrible 
gales they liud themselves 
in the tropics, Lippareiitly 
off •the coast of Central 
America. Here the real, 
breathless story begins, which 
I shall not spoil by attempt 
ing to describe, only per- 
mitting myself to say that 
Kari is of royal blood, and 
an awkward friend to have 
when his desires are crossed. 

With the poignant memories of his boyhood and youth 
and frustrated early love always sounding an undertone 
-amid the fierce happenings of exotic wars and intrigu(*s. 
Hubert finds his fate with the wonderful Quilla, the 
“ Virgin of the Sun," after thrilling \ ears and manifold 
•escapes from death, and the book ends upon a note 
of triumphant union. 

I note one point about this exciting romance with 
pleasure — the absence of the " magical " element, 
upon which so much of the effect of certain other l)ooks 
was built, Cleopatra " in particular. It is rather 
date in the day for incantations and invocations in 
fiction; we have to recognise that a hard-lieaded. 
•disillusioned and incredulous generation has to scramble 
for a living now in an utterly practical manner, and 
although its members turn eagerly for relief to romance, 
they want to feel that it " might really have happened." 
Magnificently though the long scene is sustained in 
''which Harmachis and Cleopatra rifle the gems from 
the royal mummy in the mysterious heart of the Pyramid 
(even to-day I feel a creepy shudder at the flitting to 
and fro of the bat which was the revengeful soul of an 
4Lge-long dead Pharaoh), and vividly as the occult 
^powers and visions of Harmachis are treated, readers now 


are less inclined to surrender their reason even tempor- 
arily to the acceptance of this class of event. Instead 
of creating an illusion, magic (as apart from mystery) 
is apt to destroy it. There are but faint hints of the 
supernatural in Sir Rider Haggard's latest novel, and 
the utterances of a golden image — a sacred oracle — are 
suspect, for, says Hubert, " nor did I ever learn whether 
Rirnac the Speaker was a spirit or but a lump of metal 
throngli which some priest talked." Totally on another 
plane, wc perceive, from that of the Eg3'ptians ! So 
the liook is satisfying to the critical, practical taste of 

modern readers, while still 
conveying a curious thrill 
of a kind which no other 
author, so far as I know, 
can inspire. 

" King Solomon's Mines " 
was published in 18S5 — the 
firstfriiit of its a u t li o r ' s 
African travels : lie was then 
twenty-nine \a‘ars of age, 
and had already formed close 
associations with that con- 
tinent, having been secretary 
to Sir H e 11 r y B u 1 w e r , 
Governor of Natal, in 1875 ; 
on the staff of Sir T. Shep- 
stone, Spcjcial Commissioner 
to the Transvaal, in 1877 ; 
and in the same year with 
General Brooke, R.E., when 
the British flag was for- 
mally hoisted over the 
South African Republic at 
Pietoria on Queen Victoria's 
birthday. Two years later 
hi‘ was a lieutenant and 
adjutant in the; Pretoria 
Horse ; and tlie rest of the 
acts of Sir Rider Haggard, 
and nearly all that he did, arc they not written in 
the chronicles of tlie kings of letters ? All the time he 
has been observant ; and not only of " foreign " affaiSi — - 
for " Beatrice," which appeared in 1S90, is concerned 
entindy with the eternal triangle, husband, wife, and 
the (jther Woman. I do not know what the critics of 
thirty' years ago said al)out this novel, but it is an 
appealing, emotional and sad little story of happiness 
just missed, and, with " Jess," it prov^ed that its author 
was in sympathy with real life as ordinary English 
people have to live it, as well as in touch with past 
centuries and dead dynasties. 

So we bridge the years, and I have not space to 
elaborate my sketch of Sir Rider Haggard’s work. 
His " work," moreover, is a national asset if we include 
his voyage round the world, dated with beautiful and 
spacious vagueness " 1912-1917,’’ as a member of the 
Dominions Royal Commission. Our only wonder is 
that in the pleasant meshes of such varied engagements 
he has found time to free himself once more to respond 
to that subtle demand for romance which is never 
quite silenced within him. That his hand has never 
lost a whit of its cunning his latest tale of far-off dsiys 
amply proves. 



Sir H. Rider Haggard. 

Fnuji a |)ain ; by W. Siraii^’. 
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TOLSTOY’S MISTAKE. 

By Aylmer Maude. 

T olstoy disapproved of copyright, which he for publication by Heinemann, but Walter Scott Ltd. 

regarded as a device for unduly enriching unexpectedly brought out a rival edition at the same 

writers and publishers at the expense of readers. He time. Such incidents throw a publisher's calculations 

thought no one should write for pay ; for the world into confusion and disincline him, and others, from 

is already full of bad books written for money, wh'ch handling books involving such unpleasant risks. So 

is an evil in itself. During his last tliirty years, when when, a few years later, Tolstoy wrote his popular 

he was the most prominent literary man alive, he novel, "Resurrection," not a single well-established 

accepted not a penny for what he wrote, and publicly English publisher could be found to make any offer for 

repudiated all legal rights in his works, which every- it. It did not, it is true, remain unpublished, but its 

body might publish and republish as, and when, and production had eventually to be privately financed, 

where, and how. they pleased. Not desiring pay, and Then several hundred thousand copies of a cheap 

disapproving of legal restraints, it is not to l)e wondered edition sold rapidly, and in this country it had 

at that he took up this position. much the largest sale of any of Tolstoy's works. 

Even a man of Macaulay’s practical common sense I have summed up the lesson which, as I understand 
said (in his famous speeches on Copyright in the House it, is taught by Tolstoy's cxperimtint, but I can here 

of Commons) that " Copyright is monopoly and pro- give only the briefest outline of the curious course of 

duces all the effects that the general voice of mankind events that lead me to that conclusion, 

attributes to monopoly ... it makes things dear." In Russia the effects of Tolstoy's i enunciation were. 
The only advantage Macaulay attributed to it was that at first, not very disastrous ; for the Countess realised 

it secured payment for authors ; which was precisely that some one had to take matters in hand and that she 

what Tolstoy did not desire. His aim was to satisfy was in the best position to do so, both because her 

his conscience by working without payment, to render prestige as Tolstoy's \\ife gave her an advantage over 

his works accessible and cheap, and to avoid the friction competitors, and because she could get earliest access 

and ill-will which, he thought, was attached to the to his manuscripts and so forestall anyone else who 

exercise of legal restraint— such as the enforcement of wished to publish them. Some trouble was caused by 

copyright — on one's fellow-men. people who published catchpenny editions of the 

The works of Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan and " Kreutzer Sonata" and certain other works, but the 

Dickens are readily procurable at moderate prices Countess succeeded in producing a uniform and reliable 

without copyright, and no one regrets that the descen- edition of all that Tolstoy wished to have pul:)]ished and 

dants of David cannot claim a royally on each copy that the censor would pass. 

that is sold of the Psalms. Then why should books In other countries matters did not go so smoothly, 
written to-day not be treate(l in the same way ? There need, for instance, have been no problem at all 

Tolstoy believed in his principle and acted upon it ; in England. Russia had no literary convention with 

but he loved truth, and would have approved of our us, and Tolstoy had therefore no copyright in this 

learning from the results of his sincere and unselfish country. He expressed an emphatic and repeated 

experiment. preference for the versions of his works made by my 

T||ie lesson we may learn from it is, that the legal wife and myself, and to secure the production of a 

e^M^ent of copyright confers benefits not on authors reliable and standard edition it would only have been 

alone, but also on readers ; and the necessary to let matters take their normal course, 

these benefits is the definiteness it gives to what But the proverb says, " Save us from our friends ! " 
would otherwise be a perplexing, speculative and Among Tolstoy's followers was V. Tchertkoff, who 

quarrelsome affair. Its effect is not to increase strife, settled in England, set up a printing and publishing 

but to lessen it. establishment specially for the production of Tolstoy's 

An analogy between the publication of literary works * later didactic writings, and produced them in small 

of long establislied reputation and the publication of paper-covered booklets, at prices ranging from one 

new books the demand for which is still a matter of penny to one shilling each. Tchertkoff was not a good 

speculation, is misleading. There is, for instance*, a man of business and his venture was not very successful ; 

steady and a known demand for Dickens, which enables but he succeeded in interesting Tolstoy in his 

a publisher to produce editions of his works with a undertaking. He announced that, sharing Tolstoy's 

certainty that he will sell a good many copies and views, he felt a moral repugnance to availing himself 

that the demand will not suddenly dry uj). Moreover, of copyright. As there existed here no copyright in 

certain firms have established a good-will in the works the Russian originals, as Tchertkoff did not himself 

of certain great writers, and their experience guides make the translations, and as he did not even secure 

them as to the size of the editions they can produce the cop5Tights of works he produced, he was in fact 

without undue risk. With a new work the case is announcing that he would give away something he did 

different ; and without copyright many admirable not possess ! But so great was the confusion existing 

works would remain unpublished to the detriment of in relation to the publication of Tolstoy's works (at 

their would-bc readers, as well as of the writers. which no less than forty-nine English and American 

To take a case^in point, Tolstoy’s " The Kingdom of publishers have tried their hands) that nobody noticed 

God is Within You,” written in 1893, was announced this anomaly; especially as no one cared to ayiii 
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himself of the invitation to produce rival editions of 
versions, often of inferior quality, of didactic works 
T chertkoff had already issued at a low price. 

Tolstoy, however, absorbed in his owti work in Russia, 
approved of Tchertkoff's plan, and signed a declaration 
which was duly printed on all Tchertkoff's booklets, 
saying, “ I warmly sympathise with the announcement 
on your translations that no rights are reserved. Being 
well aware of all the extra sacrifices and practical 
difficulties that this involves for a publishing concern 
at the present day, I particularly desire to express my 
heartfelt gratitude to those . . . who in generous 
compliance with m}^ objection to copyright of any 
kind, thus help to render your English version of my 
writings absolutely free to all who may wish to nmkn 
use of it." Tolstoy out of gratitude also promised to 
send to Tchertkoff in advance any fresh work he 
might write. By so doing he enabled him to forestall 
anyone else, and effectually discouraged any English 
publisher from undertaking a complete edition of his 
works. 

After a few years Tchertkoff returned to Russia. 
His English publishing venture came to an end, hut 
the evil that it did lives after it ; and, though llie Oxford 
University Prc'ss is now issuing my wife's and my 


versions of Tolstoy’s works in the World's Classics 
pocket edition, no satisfactory or even approximately 
complete set of his works has as yet appeared mjL 
library edition ; though negotiations arc now afoot 
with American and English publishers for a Centenary 
Edition, which should at long last supply the need con- 
cerning which Bernard Shaw and a hundred other 
eminent novelistvS, dramatists, actors, critics, essayists 
and Aiiglo-Russians recently issued an appeal. 

After Tchertkoff's return to Russia, fierce strife flared 
up between him and the Countess as to which of them 
was to have first publication in Russian of Tolstoy's 
new works. On the occasion of one of my last visits to 
Yasnaya Polyana, Tolstoy told me that before he 
renounced copyright the publication of each of his new 
works afforded him pleasure, but that since his renuncia- 
tion imblication had always been a torture to him, 
because of the friction it occasioned and the number of 
requests he had to refuse. 

This result was natural, for his announcement had 
produccid uncertainty as to who was in control ; which 
naturally created confusion, raised hopes that could 
not be satisfied, and formed a fruitful soil for the growth 
of just such strife and ill-will as he had hoped to 
eliminate by his coiideinnation of copyright. 


Bew Books. 


THIS FREEDOM.* 

In the immense success of " If Winter Comes,'' Mr. 
Hutchinson gave a hostage to fortune that no author 
:ould easily redeem. He set a high standard for himself, 

and his hundreds of 
thousands of readers 
arc asking whether 
he can live np to it. 
He is very much in 
the po.sition’ of a 
conjuror who has 
thrilled an audience 
by }) r o d 11 c i 11 g a 
pigeon from his hat ; 
he may do the same 
trick again as deftly 
as at first, but they 
won't be thrilled a 
second time, nnless 
he produces an eagle. 

And Mr. Hutchin- 
son has done that 
with " This Free- 
dom.” He has taken a larger theme, one that in these 
clays makes an almost universal appeal, and has developed 
it with all the narrative skill, the insight and sympathetic 
understanding of what is great and what is little in human 
nature that give reality and a compelling interest to “ If 
Winter Comes." There are not miiny Mark Sabres, but 
Rosalie Aubyn, the centr/il figure of ” This Freedom," 
is Every woman. She i.s essentially the modern Every- 
woman, who, in revolt against the traditional limitations 
imposed upon her sex. is competing with man on his own 
ground, bent on widening her horizon, living a larger, 
freer life, or, at least, dreams of doing so. It is safe to 
say that any woman reading these pages will at one stage 
or another see herself in Rosalie, share her thoughts and 
feelings, even if she has never gone the length of putting 
her ideals into practice. 

♦ ** This Freedom.” By A, S. M. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


At the oulsci, you find Rosalie at home in her father's 
rectory, too much younger than her sisters and brothers 
to share in their games, a rather loiu'ly little creature, 
liappy enough in looking on at y hat happens around her 
and interi>reting it in her own shrewd, quaint fashion. 
Her father has been a failure, and is ratlicr embittered by 
it, but what impresses Rosalie is flu* mastery with which 
he rule.s his household, the dcferciue his women-folk pay 
to him. Slic notices tliat lier mother is " always doing 
something in the house — foi somebody ('ls(? . . . anxiously 
doing one thing while anxiously thinking of another thing 
waiting to be done. She liad a driven and a hunted look." 
On tlic other hand, her fatlier, Idjid but assertive, " had 
a flriving and a hunting look." When she is a few years 
older Rosalie learns, by chance and with a pang of pity, 
that as a girl her mother had been a gifted miniature 
painter, but had abandoned her ambitions, first to look 
after her father wlien he -was left a widower, then, when 
she married, to look after her hu.sbaiid and children. She 
had readily acquiesced in the old doidrine that woman's 
place is in the home, her only destiny to shoulder the 
household cares and leave the lord of (Teation free to do 
the great work of the world. 

These, and suclilikc early recollections, notably the 
tragic death of her plain, thwarted si.sIcT Anna, who had 
” nothing to look forward to," root lhcmsclve.s in her 
mind and influence her potently. Her kindly, snobbish 
Aunt Pyke presently adopts her, takes her to live in London, 
sends lier to a school for young ladies, where her experience 
of the teachers, one of them in particular, confirms her 
in her hardening philosophy, and she matures " with the 
belief, no longer that men w'cre magicians having the 
world for their washpot and women for their footstool, but 
unquestionably that they ' had a better time ' than women 
and that they secured this ‘ better time ' by virtue of their 
independence." Wherefore she more and more resolves 
that she too will achieve independence and be as fortunate. 

Briefly, she will not be a teacher, but, leaving school 
goes into business, proves her capacity, is increasingly 
successful, quits her aunt's house to live in lodgings by 
herself, is absorbingly interested in her work and happy 
in her freedom. All goes well till love takes her unawares. 
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and so far subdues her that she modifies her programme 
and marries. Even then all is well, for her husband, a 
prosperous barrister, wholly sympathises with her outlook ; 
the house is run by good servants ; when children come, 
a careful nurse and capable governess look after them, and 
she and her husband go out daily, each to his and her 
own work ; she is sati.sfiecl and all seems as it should be. 

I shall not attemx>t to show how. under the surface, 
all was not so, nor to tell how her i)ersistencc in so living 
her own life in her own way brought disaster and death 
to some she loved, nor how among the utter ruin of her 
hopes .she surrendered and accepted what passes for the 
natural lot of woman, as her mother had accepted it. These 
things cannot be adequately summarised ; they are un- 
folded so gradually and with such subtle detail in the .story 
that their inevitability becomes convincing. You are made 
to see the whole thing through Rosalie’s eyes ; slie holds 
your sympathy from the first, and when her independence 
is completely broken at last and slie submits to wliat seems 
an iron law of necessity, you still feel there is something 
wrong with a world in which, for such a woiiiaji, there was 
no other way. The conclusion will stir resentment in 
some, but given the circumstances tliat led to it and the 
characters involved, I do not see what oLlier end was 
possible. Those many and varied characters are drawn 
intimately and with delightful touches of humour and 
irony. “ This Freedom ** fulfils tlie first tiling needful in 
all novels by being unfailingly interesting, and its great 
problem is handled iioigiiantly, powerfully and with 
vision. 

A RTII ITK K U 1 LA .\’ I ) , 


A PISGAH GLANCE AT EDUCATION. 

The historians of education fall good-naturedly into 
three classes : those who base their work on theories 
and are fond of “ isms ’ ; those who love to deal with 
persons and revel in Great Educators ; those whose interest 
is ill the schools and what actually took place within them. 
The groups are typified in the iiersoiis of Paul Monroe, 
R. H. Quick and J. W. Adamson. There are, to be sure, 
the usual irritating individuals that defy classification, 
and play the exasperating part of the ornithorhyncus 
anatinus, that disagreeable creature that liafs apparently 
legitimate claims to rank in three different natural orders. 
One expects retired educational officials who seek to free 
their souls by frank speech after a lifetime of repression 
to be particularly troublesome to classify, but Dr. Beatty* 
falls quietly and comfortably into the middle group. 
For not only is he “ not austere in shuiitiiiig biogniphical 
•details of grent educationists," but he dedicates his book 
to the memory of a great educationist, Matthew Arnold, 
whom he sets upon a pedestal, and who.se inffuence is 
manifest throughout the volume. Besides. Llie jier^oiial 
note is conspicuous : the book in fact is the personal 
reaction of Dr. Beatty to education. 

Brevity is not the usual characteristic of historians of 
education, so the experienced reviewer approaches a 
really short history with diffideiico and the expectation of 
being bored by an over-condensed block of facts. He is 
agreeably disappointed to find that he can gallop through 
these pages with genuine interest. It is not that the 
author slurs liis work ; he is faithful to historical canons ; 
he plays the game with his readers, presenting to them 
all the points essential to an intelligent understanding of 
the .whole position. But he exercises his discretion in 
the details selected and in the emphasis laid upon them. 
The result is that the reader goes away with a very definite 
view of the subject as a whole, even if he has to go else- 
where to get more facts — if he feels that more facts will 
help him in any way. 

Dr. Beatty realises that there is no clear and direct line 
of evolution in tln^ history of education : but that there are 
various series of evolutions. He has no inclination to 

* ** A Brief Historv of Education." By H. M. Beatty. 

49. 6d. (Watts.) 


imitate the facile Letourneau as a general thing, but now 
and again he hits upon a generalisation that is arresting. 
Weary professors of education will welcome the challenge 
implied in the statement that at tlie be.st educational 
period of Athens there were three forces in a state of 
jiractical equilibrium that never, at any xwiod between 
then and the present day, again reached that state. These 
are the metaphysical, the sociological and the psychological : 
an alluring dictum. We can fancy the professors girding 
up their loins for the fray, and inwardly thanking Dr. Beatty 
for Hie material for several stimulating lectures. 

Next to the personal reaction the most characteristic 
feature of the book is the vigorous anti-obscurantist 
attitude. Iteiiiarks like the following arc common : "A 
measure so wise and beneliccnt was, of course, opposed 
by the clergy and the mob." Wheiicv'er he luis to refer 
to eccle.sijistical or political darkeuers of wisdom he has a 
grim use of " naturally," or " of course," or " therefore." 
Very effective is the comment : " The school boards 

therefore were rewanleil for their invidious efficiency by 
being suppressed." Dr. Beatty is iiiicoin promising in the 
restrained c.on tempt he shows for those who prevented 
the wi(l(‘r educational activity of his hero, Matthew Arnold. 
Most of us arc inclined to njgard Matthew as tlie worthy 
son of an even more ivorthy father : b'’t our author re- 
verses this jiidgiueiit when he says : " Probably I'honias 
Arnold’s greatest service to education was to proilnce his 
son Matthew." It would b(‘ interesting to hear a lull 
dress debate at the Head blasters’ Confereiict' on this 
heterodox view. 

A pleasing feature of this liistorv is the rational w'ay in 
which the matter of origins is dt'all with. Tin* author 
admits, as we all must, that Plato and Aristotle anticipated 
more of our newer theories than we moderns i:aie to admit. 
But he might make some allowance for the fact that they 
were first in the field. There was cream at the toj) in 
those old days, and ive poor modems liave In do the best 
we can with the sldmnicd milk that is our portion. J3ut 
a i)hrase occurs once or twice in these pages tliat indicates 
the attitude we should adopt towards our educational 
reformers : this runs ’' absorbed inio the coiumonx^laces 
of the craft.’' Admirers of QuinLilian must be content 
to recognise that his doctrines are no longer striking, 
and enthusiastic Horbartiaus ought to be phased that their 
master’s principles " have been absorbed into the life of 
everyday iitjdagogy."' 

Dr. Beatty is wise in ending his book with a critical 
account of three national systems of education, and he 
has made a good choice in Kr.i.nct*, Germany and England. 
To include America would liavo s|)oilt the proj)ortioii of 
the book, and the reader will probably agree that the 
United States naturally liiid thcmselv'es represented, so 
far as principles are conccnied, in the English scheme. 
It is a matter of i^olitics rather than of educational principles 
that distinguishes the systems on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Beatty is not enamoured of the " demo- 
cratic high road beaten smooth from the elementary school 
to the university. ’ Tie seems to prefer the educational 
ladder " which demands some exertion," and so long 
as no one is denied opportunity, there is certainly nothing 
wrong with insisting on energy and hard work. 

John Adams. 


MUSIC AND ECHO-* 

Reading Mr. Blunden’s second book of verse prompts 
the wish that one could go on reading his happy pastorals 
for ever, as though no other kind of poetry mattered. 
His is a remarkable achievement. With two compact 
volumes he has linked himself to the poets whoso work 
has given our tongue a national distinction — ^with Chaucer 

' • The Shepherd, and Other Poems of Peace and War." 
By Edmund Blunden. 6s. (Cobden-Sanderson.)—-" Poems." 
By Muriel Stuart. 33. 6d. (Heinemann.)— " The Spirit of 
Love." By Hugh 1’ Anson Fausset. 5s. (Methuen.) 
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and Speiiber, and more conspicuously with those eighteenth- 
•century poets whose work is slowly being redeemed from 
misunderstanding and the obloquy shed on them when the 
romantics arose. It is not a fault but a great virtue in 
him to give us assured reminders of the unconscious makers 
of a great tradition. IILs own voice, nu^reover, sounds 
clear amid the echoes of an earlier time. From such apparently 
simple and easy tliemes as shepherd and reaping he creates, 
or evokes, a powerful and intimate vision of precious 
things, intertanglcd with inemorit^s and associations not 
less precious. And for another gift liis readers must be 
thankful, for the happiness radiating from his “ rural 
felicities." 'Pherc is neither tiunperameiital nor philosophic 
gloom, and on tlie other hand there is not th<" least hint of 
thoLiglitlessness : 

But shepherd goes to warm lilm In his (..hair. 

And in the blaze his dog growls at his dreams, 

And on the hearth the leaping firelight gleams 
That makirs him think of one with ruddy hair 
Who kept the sheep in rincient Bethlehem. 

With trusting te.irs he tak(^s his Bible, reads 
Once more of still green banks and glittering meads 
Where storms are not, nor ever Hoods to stern ; 

Wliere the kiml sliepherd never takes tlieni wrong, 

And gently leads the yues that are with young.'* 

'rechiiically his verse; is intm'esting beyond that of most 
young |)oets. lie has diseov( red anew llie opportunities 
of moiiosvlhibie ver-^e : 

“ rheii in warm sw(joii 

■|‘he sun hushed all but the (^<iol orcdcird plots, 

We crept in the tail grass and sletit till noon, . . 

though he has not yet fully .ealised the inliaite capacities 
of rhythmic modulalioii in inon()syIlal)i(.: verse. Of the 
war poems in this volume I have no room to spea-k, a.n(l 
(-an only add tli.i.t .Mr. Blunden’s muse is a trulhlul, youth- 
fid spirit, touclu'd with jui imagiiiatiw energy so ]>ure 
that it IS hard to sa> what may not he evpected from this 
po(;t. 

'rile poems ol Miss Muriel Stuart cannot be t|nit(‘ so 
easily notictjd. Ifrt lu'st note; is singnlarlv mov'ing : 

l OK FASTlXti DAN'b. 

.Are you, my songs, importunate of ]»raise ? 

Me still, reinemhiM' I'or y<.)ur e(.mil'orting 

That sweett*r birds have had l(;s.s need to .sing 

Before men piped them from theii' lonely ways. 

*' (rreener leaves than yours an; lost in every spring, 
Kilbies far ri.;d(ler i.hrust their eager rays 
Into the blindfold dark for many da\s 
liefore men chose them for a liiiger-riiig. 

" Sing as you dare, not as men cho(.)se, receive not 
'Pile passing f.ish ion's cries, for dole ov due - 
Men's snmmer-sweet iiii recognition — grit^ve not ; 

Oh, sl.(.)oi) not to them ! Lk'tter far that >'Oii 
Should go unsung than sing as you believe imt. 

Should go uiierowned than to \ ourselves untrue." 

No out; can complain that all her verse does not give so 
clearly the measure of her ability, but even a long admira- 
tion of Swinburne will not prevent a regret tliat Mis.s 
Stuart’s poems give so many reminders of " Poems and 
Ballads." It is echo rather than imitatioii that prompts 
the regret, but the regret persists because it is her own 
voice thi^t readers will miss : 

" It was not lust delivered me to vou ; 

I gave my wandering mouth for pity'.s sake, 

For your strange, sighing Ups T did but bri.*ak 
Many times this bread, and poured this wine anew. 

My body's woven sweetness and kindling hair . . 

and so on ; lines that do not greatly please us now, coming 
from a poet whose native song is so much more human 
and delightful. Her best poems here are such as " The 
Seed 'Shop *' — In tlxis brown husk a dale of hawthorn 
dreams "—and " Boys Ba tiling," and certain others in 
which an elegiac note is sustained with grave sincerity. 
Even in these last there is a touch at wliich it is impossible 
not to cavil — ^the somewhat too ready use of images drawn 
(for example) from the Passion and death of Jesus Christ ; 
images never indecently used, yet used too unsparingly 
and with too easy a sensibility. Miss Stuart has music in 
abundance, power and variety of expression ; and if one 


hazards that it is power and variety of imaginative experi- 
ence that is chiefly wanting, it is to be rememl^ered that 
time assuredly brings this experience to those capable of 
it, cind that her elegies alone are sniheient to prove her 
capacity. 

In " The Spirit of Love " IMr. Hugh T. Anson Fausset is 
as rernoLe from Mi.ss Stuart as from Mr. Blundcn. The 
mind so eagerly and sliyly reviialeti by his sequence of 
seventy-live sonnets is a philosophii', mind, occupied (as 
the publisher says) with " embodying in the incidents of a 
human pas.siou the universal idea of Love," yet more 
concerned with that grand Universal than with any 
ex])ressible incidents. In this he is akin to Shelley, the 
ydulosophic not tin.’; passionate Shelley. Plulosophic poetry 
is rarer now than it lias been for many years, and since 
Mr, Fansset has iioLliing in coininoii with innovating and 
velunneut realists it is casil> possil>le for his promise to be 
overlooked. 'flKTe is distinct promise in many of his 
individual sonnets, ;ls w'(»1I as in Jiis attitude, and wliilo 
one may hope that liis subject in another volume will be 
l(;ss abstract, it is not to hi; coiudiided that the volume- 
before us deals vaguely with abstractions. A. freer 
impulse, a fine frinizy (if it visit him with brief, blissful 
agony) will find him prepared with an obt'dient craft, and 
this is but to say that another subject than llu^ present i.s 
iiee(l(‘d for the due list; and dt;v'eIopmeiit of the instru- 
ment which is jil.iinly at his command. Like Mis.s Stuart, 
his ear is vexed with (*choes. not of Sw iiibunio but of 
Sliakes])(‘are, ;ind he loo is at his best when echoes are 
silent : 

Pvi; lain where bracken 1lir«»iigh llw heatlier strays, 
Kiissct and grecni, wh(;n* the bees' talking fills 
The huinining hives of the alioiinding hilts." 

And bettiT, being more characteristic ; 

" .And what in boast of goillik** scoj)(.‘ do we 
Ihit shake c.oiirageous lists at antiipit^ laws t — 

Kaisi* ii].) on earth a finer diMly 

Than that dim ligurc; of unwitting cau.si.- 

Which man’s un<:(.*.rtaiu couscioiisness lirst made. 

When, girt about with dark, h(.* grew afraid." 

As noticeable in another kind is : 

f am bewildered at our pure (height. 

I'or Orjiheus haunts the du.sk, a hungry shade, 

.And widoweil P.svclu* i.:hid(‘s us with her tears. 

Uaiite’s grim li}>s «iur l omradfslu]) upbraid, 

And Sidney calts in vain on Stella's ears." 

Tlioiigh " The Sjuril of Lov^e " is mainly sigmfi(;;uit for 
what it points to in the future, it is not negligible for itself. 

John Kut.l.man. 

LAWN TENNIS AND GOLF.* 

Kvery year seems to give golf jind lawn tennis a greater 
popularity and a wider ayipeal. More and more people 

take to them, and 
more and m ore 
people who do not 
actually play be- 
come familiar with 
names and perform- 
ances and interested 
in accounts of 
matches and t(.)unia- 
nients. Golf is of 
course a game that 
practically anyone 
can play at any age, 
though where 
I-ondoners are con- 
cerned the question 
of cost is becoming 
an urgent one, for a 
day’s golf now 

• " Lawn Tennis : the World Game of To-day." By F. R. 
Burrow. i6s. (Hodder 6c Stoughton.) — - ** Golf." By 

Cecil Leitch. los. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) " GoH 

From Two Sides." By Roger and Joyce W'ethcred. los. 6d. 
net. (Longmans.) 
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means the expenditure of quite a handful of silver. 
The two golfing books [under review will be eagerly read 
by the playing public, to whom the names of the 
authors are household words. Roger Wethered is famous 
for his championship performances, just as he won praise 
for sound work for the game at Oxford ; and his sister. 
Miss Joyce Wethered, is of course among the greatest of 
all women golfers, and has to her credit two championships 
wrested from the redoubtable, formidable and charming 
Miss Cecil Leitch, the author of our second golf book. The 
Wethered book deals chiefly with the game itself, giving 
advice, descriptions of various shots and how they should 
be played ; it includes an agreeable chapter on golf in 
America, chapters, for which Miss Joyce Wethered is 
presumably responsible, on golf from the ladies* side of 
the game, and does not include an index. The technical 
chapters, which give directions how to use the various 
clubs, descriptions of sluits, advice on the x^oints of the 
game, and the like, are of the greatest imaginable value, 
and have the immense merit of not being over pontifical. 
The instructor tells you what is the proved best, but also 
points out that every player has his own instinctive 
indivi^ality, and if he can do better in some fashion 
invented by liimsclf, or natural to himself, he must not 
discard it in favour of some orthodoxy that might well 
prove a handicap. 

Miss Leitch gives us a good deal of advice and instruc- 
tion also, which from such a wise and experienced authority 
should be of the utmost value to players, especially to 
women players. Her remarks on iron-i)Jay should be 
the breviary of all women who go down to the links, for is 
she not a real marvellous mistress of the straight-faced 
and every other iron ? Although, curiously enough, she 
will have none of the clock I The personal side of Miss 
Leitch's book is far from the least interesting ; she gives 
a record of her own remarkable career from the days when 
she and her sisters taught themselves golf at Silloth, 
beginning, it would appear, when Miss I.eitch had ripened 
into her ninth year I In her first championship she made 
her way into the semi-final, losing to Miss Titterton, who 
won the championship. Miss Leitch won in 1914, in 1920 
and 1921, and every one will remember the sensational 
match of 1922 in which she lost to Miss Joyce Wethered. 
She gives an account of most of her important matches, 
including her famous games with some of the best men 
players, also her visits to France, Canada and the United 
States. Miss Leitch shows herself a comx^letc sportsman, 
full of delight in the game, zealous to win, jealous for the 
honour of her opi^oncnts, steady in success or in defeat, 
eager for the advancement of golf present and to come. 
Her neat, crisp, well-filled style is no little helj) towards 
making her book what it is — a real po.ssession and a record 
of a great xDcriod in golfing history. 

Mr. Burrow calls lawn- tennis " the world-game of to- 
day " ; he is thoroughly justified in doing so. Wimbledon 
is stUl the tennis Mecca ; a score of nations were worthily 
represented in this year’s championshii)s, and last year 
the last sixteen players left in the men’s singles were five 
Englishmen, a Jaimncse, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a 
Dutchman, an American, an Indian, an Irishman, two 
South Africans, an Anglo-Indian, and a Canadian. 

Mr. Burrow is of course a great authority on the game, 
and accordingly his advice as to the technical x^oints of 
play are strongly to be recommended for study. And 
everything he enjoins or suggests is explained and made 
clear by no fewer than eighty-one photographs of the 
best modern players, exemplifjing all the important 
movements and .strokes in the game. In knowledge and 
authority, and for its splendid illustrations, tliis is a first- 
rate book. 

F. M. A. 


CANADA* 

Enthusiasm rjmgs through these pages, sounds and 
sounds again. ** The difference between England and 
* ♦ ** The Boys’ Book of Canada." By Denis Crane. 7s. 6d. 
Wells Gardner.) 


Canada is the difference between sixty and sixteen. Every- 
body in Canada is young. . . The Canadian school- 
boy is said by his masters and professors to be eager and 
industrious to a degree which would amaze those whose 
experience is confined to the schools in our tight little 
island. " Every little log store looks forward to becoming 
a great emporium. . . . The immigrant who arrived 
landless seven years ago, now owns a square mile. . . ." 
Mr. Crane is fully aware of the prejudice against the 
Colonies afloat in many stubborn British minds. " In 
the old sense,’’ he explains, " the West is no longer * wild * 
— no longer * woolly.’ Even ' roughing it ’ is a comparative 
term, limited to pioneering. . . . Why, I have often seen 
a homesteader’s suxq>er-table equix>i>cd with silver fish- 
knives and heard the leisure on a prairie farm beguiled 
with strains from Bach and Choiiin.’’ The writer knows 
also the attitude of the schoolboy to the new country, for 
he has taken his own son, a l.eysian fourth former, on a 
trip to Canada and has noticed what struck the lad 
c^specially. Hence we have a good hearty chapter on 
" In Camx) and Playground,” and no less than a hundred 
X^ages devoted to the alldmx^ortant question of choosing 
a career. ” In Canada,” says our niithor, ” manual work 
is not held to be degrading. The wheat belt would shake 
with laughter at such a i)rox)osition.” We hear an 
encouraging tale of a skilled labourer wlio hfid put by in 
two years five hundred x^nunds. There is a big chance 
for the lawyer in Canada, and a constant call for dentists, 
as no country in the world takes l)ettcr care of its teeth. 
" The Boy.s* Book of Canada ” is both spinttxl and inspir- 
ing. But to thrive there a fellow's got to have grit. 


MR. BARING’S IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE.* 

It appears to be coming quite usual for mt*n of some 
experience of life to write their reminiscences in middle 
age. It is perh.ax)s better .so, for they wiite wliilc their 
recollections arc fresh and their x>owers un dimmed, and 
when it is not incumbent on them to use the fretful porcu- 
Xfinc pen dipped in the ink of gall — which the didactic 
septuagenarian so often employs when he sits down to- 
write his memoirs laudator temporis acii. Mr. Maurice 
Baring is only forty-eight years of age. but in that space 
of time he has lived a very full life and seen many interesting 
peoxfle and things of wliich the record fills 438 closely- 
l>rinted pages. 

This is really an autobiograpliy ; it records every incident 
and impression of the writer’s childhood and youth which 
he rightly regards as of importance in forming his character 
and personality. The mass of minute detail in the earlier 
part of the book may militate against its xxq^ularity with 
the ordinary, superficial reader, hut it forms an inviiluable 
Xncture of a child’s dawning consciousness of all the joy 
and interest and beauty of life. Incidentally it furnishes,, 
too, a picture of the social life of London then, so vastly 
different from that of to-day. As he says, what he 
describes is 

'• the delightful epocli of the eighties, when the shop windows 
were full of photographs of the professional beauties, and bands 
played tunes from the new Gilbert and Sullivan in the early 
morning in the streets, and people rode in Rotten Row in the 
evening, and Ch6rie used to rush us across the road to get a 
glimpse of Mrs. Langtry or the Princess of Wales." 

Mr. Baring x^asses on to his school life at Eton and his 
student day.s in Germany. Next comes his life as a 
diplomat in Paris, Cox^enhagen, Rome, and as a newspaper 
correspondent in Manchuria, Russia and the Balkans. 
Throughout, his records display the same vivid flowers of 
observation and description, and he can paint in a few 
words exquisite little pictures of scenery and conditions, 
which have emotionally influenced him. 

S. M. Ell1 $. 

♦ " The Puppet Show of Memory." By Maurice BarihSr- 
ai8.net (Heinemann.) 
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THE REAL BURNS.* 

Robert Bums has had many biographers. Dr. Currie^ 
though a contemporary of Bums and a native of Dumfries- 
shire, never spoke with the poet, and only saw him once. 
Currie's biography grossly misrepresents — perhaps un- 
intentionally — the biggest man sprung from the bosom 
of the common people in Scotland. Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe declared after reading Currie’s account of the 
bard : ' ** When authors die, what lies people who might 
have seen and known them tell 1 I never read any- 
thing about Burns without thinking he hatli been 
peculiarly unlucky [in his biographer].” Most of the 
biographers have accepted Currie as the ultimate, and 
have ('ontinued to repeat his errors and iiii.sreprcsenta- 
tions. Gilfillan’s ” Life ” is a sheer travesty, and (for a 
clergyman) pitifully lacking in the charity that thinketli 
no evil I In Heron’s pamphlet of 1797* the poet is painted 
in black enough colours, poor Heron having harboured a 
grudge against Burns because of the liurnorous references 
to his own failings in the ” Epistle to Dr. Blacklock.” 
Henley’s sneers stink in the nostrils of every true Burnsite. 
Lockhart's is perhaps the best all-round record of the 
poet’s life and work, though Lockhart too exhibits serious 
faults and prejudices. Robert ('liambers's four volumes 
(re-edited by Dr. William Wallace) contain a mass of 
valuable information put together with pains takiiign css 
and sympathy. Professor Hlackie’s slight sketch is read- 
able and amusing. Scott Douglas’s work is admirable, 
but it is not a biography. Hamilton Paul’s brief memoir 
is simple and natural, if somewhat apologetic from the 
stiindpoint of contemporary practices. 

There was room, therefore, for a further expiscation of 
the Burns problem and for a fresh characterisation of the 
man himself in the face of much new material which pass- 
ing years have brought to liglit. Only one person seemed 
marked out for such a task in Dr. Duncan McN aught, 
a lifelong and indefatigable student of Burns — beyond 
doubt the greatest living autliority on all matters per- 
taining to the poet. Dr. McNaiiglit is the Justoriaii of 
Kilmaurs, in Ayrsliirc, and of that parish he is now the 
schoolmaster-emeritus. He is editor of the Burns Chronicle, 
an annual in its thirtieth year, and he has hjid unusual 
facilities for the compilation of a work of which one is 
perfectly justified in saying that it is i)ositively the last 
word on Robert Burns. 

This is not a biography on the enstomary lines, however. 
It is more a setting to rights of much that has been taken 
for granted — of much which has been WTitten and spoken 
in detriment to Burns. Burns was no saint, as he liimself 
confesses. But he w^as a better man than the majority 
have been apt to judge him, and a fair, unbiasea study of 
Dr. McNaught’s five chapters ought to convince the more 
reasonable of that majority that Burns has been more 
sinned against than sinning. Dr. McNaught has honestly 
tried to realise Burns as he was. He has sought to unravel 
the secret which governed the mind anfl sjurit of that 
extraordinarily cager-souled, and passionate, and humane, 
and repentant, and truly religious being who wralked the 
fields of Ayr and roamed by glorious Nithside a long 
century since. There is accordingly a good deal that is 
new in this welcome elucidation of a personality so curinusly 
attractive and elusive. Can anything actually new be 
said of Bums ? Has not every avenue of research been 
amply explored years ago ? Within the last half-century 
or so certain unassailable facts have been unearthed w^hich 
completely establish Dr. McNaught’s contention that the 
poet of his country and of the world has been straiigely 
misunderstood and even villainously maligned by some of 
his biographers as w^ell as by a multitude of the ” unco 
guid " — ^the hypercritical and the supersensitive of all 
classes. Take, for example, the Higliland Mary episode. 
Dr. McNaught shows that the Mary Campbell of Burns’s 
incomparable verse was something more than a mere 
spiritual conception of maidenly modesty and beauty, as 

* »*Thc Truth About Burns.” By D. McNaught, LL.D. 

78. 6 d« . (MacLehose.) 


has been asserted by some of the critics. Mary Campbell's 
parentage has been traced, and the place of her birth 
substantiated beyond all question. Bums would have 
married her had she lived. She was Bums's ideal at his 
best and liighest hours, and it is not difficult to picture the 
kind of life he would have lived had Mary become his wife. 
Another Mary Campbell has been confounded with her 
Highland namesake — a Mary \vhose liistory is not so pure 
or exalted. Dr. McNaught produces the fullest evidence 
that this second Mary (alleged by others to be the only Mary 
Campbell :issf)oiated with Burns) was alive more than a year 
after Highland Mary was laid in her grave at Greenock, 
and he states the occa.sion — a discipline case before the 
Kirk-Scssion at Dimdonald, in which the partner of her 
guilt — a local farmer — made a full confession. Burns’s 
relations with Jean Armour have been carefully sifted and 
set in their proper })erspective. Fault was on Jean’s side 
no less than on Burns's. Jean’s parents treated the poet 
in an abominably contemptuous fashion ; if they had let 
Burns alone there w'^oiild have been no de.sertion, and none 
of that misery which filled the lovers’ liearts for years. 
Burns’s social habits come ffiirly well out of this well- 
balance<I apologia, lie was his own worst friend, but he 
was not so had as liis biographers make him out, and there 
is good proof that hard drinking was not the chief cause 
of his premature death. 

Dr. McNaught must l)e congratulated on having carried 
out with remarkable success and impartiality the intention 
of a most excellent essay, ” to discount error and establish 
truth, and in doing so to extenuate nothing nor set down 
aught in malice.” It will be mightily difficult for any 
future writer to say something new on the subject. On the 
” miracle called Burns ” — Lord Rosebery’s expressive and 
happy phrase — this is surely the final word. 

W. S. Crockett. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 

These two volumes see the close of this fine work on 
the history of American literature, the preceding volumes 
of which appeared in 1919 and 1938 respectively. Of the 
twenty-seven wTiters of the articles in these concluding 
volumes twenty are new contributors. The preponderating 
number of the articles is the work of professors in the 
various universities of the I’nited States as was the case 
with the Ollier volumes of the series. The delay in the 
publication of the volumes under consideration has been 
due, the editors state in the preface, not only to the un- 
settled conditions of the lime, but also to the realisation, 
as the work advanced, that the number of pioneer tasks 
still to be undertaken in the study of American literature 
was larger than could be entirely foreseen. They do not 
claim that they have accomplished all or nearly all of 
them, but they express the belief that the w^ork as a whole 
furnishes a new^ and important basis for the understanding 
of American life ami culture. It would appear to us that 
they have more than laid the foundations ; they have 
creeled a stately building which will endure, which though 
it may require additions in this or that direction is yet 
made of permanent materials. 

'J'hc period dealt with extends from the middle of the 
last century to its end, with a slight ovcrlapiung into the 
present one. The number of authors to whom separate 
chapters are allotted is few. They are Mark Twain, 
Henry James and Abraham Lincoln. The latter, though 
not strictly speaking an author, is perforce included on 
account of the quality of his orations, some of which, such 
as the great acldress at the r)edication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg and tlie first Inaugural Address, 

* '* A History of American Literal 11 to.” Edited by William 
Peterfield Trent. M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature 
in Columbia University ; John Erskine, Ph.D., Professor of 
English in Columbia Universily ; Stuart P. Sherman, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in the University of Illinois ; Carl Van 
Doren. Ph.D., Literary Editor of The Nation. Vols. Ill and 
IV. 30S. net each vol. (Cambridge University Press and 
Putnams.) 
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are famous and as likely to live as any other of the great 
literary productions of America and other countries. 

The other articles, general in character, are devoted to 
Minor Humorists, Later Poets, The Later Novel, Later 
Essayists, Travellers and Explorers, Later Historians, 
Later Theology, Later Philosophy, The Drama, Later 
Magazines, Newspapers since i860. Political Writings 
since 1850, Education, Economists, Scholars, Patriotic 
Songs and Hymns, Oral Literature, Popular Bibles, 
Book Publishers and Publishing, the English Language 
in America, Non-English Writings (German, French and 
Yiddish and Aboriginal.) 

The essay on Mark Twain is written by 1‘rofessor 
Sherman, who contributed the article on Franklin in the 
first volume and is also one of the;' editors of the work. 
The importance of Mark Twain rests on the fact tliat he 
was an innovator, “ the notes of this iiinoviition being : 
First; the disillusioned treatment of history ; second, 
the fearless exploitation of the * natural man ’ or, the 
next thing to it, ‘ the free-born American ’ ; and the 
last, a certain strain of naturalistic pessimism.” Some of 
Mark Twain's stories used to be as popular in this country 
•as in that of their birth. Who that have read ” Tom 
Sawyer ** and ” The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn ** 
are likely to forget them ? In the latter story there is that 
most delightful picaresque character who informs his 
'Companions that he is the late Datqihiii of France ; ” Ve.s, 
my friend, it is too true your eyes is lookin' at this very 
moment on the pore disappeared Dauphin, l.ooy the 
Seventeen, son of 1 -ooy the Sixteen and Marry Antonettc. 
. . . Yes, gentlemen, you see before you, in l)lue jeans 
and misery, the wanderin’, exiled, trampled- on, and 
sufferin' rightful King of France.” Some readers may 
have wondered why Mark Twain should make one of his 
characters put forward such a claim, only to be told tliat 
there had died in America some years previously a man, the 
Rev. Eleazor Williatns, who asserted that he was in fact 
the lost Dauphin, Even at the present time the fate of 
the son of Louis XVI is still an unsolved problem. A 
book on this subject has been written by M. George Lenotre, 
the French historian, and will shortly be published. 

Professor Stephenson writes charmingly the article 
on Lincoln. In fact, in our opinion, it and the one on 
Henry James stand out as the features of these concluding 
volumes. The style is more heightened than that of most 
of the other chapters, but that is probably because their 
subjects lend themselves more to such treatment. Similar 
praise may be given to Professor Foenster's article on the 
” Later Poets,” which contains a most attractive account 
of Miss Emily Dickinson and her poetry — minor though 
it is declared to be. 

Professor Beach sums up Henry James's characteristics 
and compares liis style to that of Walter Pater in the 
following admirable fashion, which is as illuminating as 
it is exquisitely expre.ssed : ” The stories of James tend 
to be records of seeing rather than of doing. The char- 
acters are more like patients tliaii agents ; their business 
seems to be to register impressions ; to receive illumina- 
tion rather thaif to make up their minds and set about 
deeds. But tliis is a way of conceiving our human 
business by no means confined to these novels ; is it not 
more or less characteristic of the whole period in which 
Jamef Vrote ? One passes by iiisen.sible degrees from 
the world of Renan to that of Pater and Swinburne, and 
thence to that of Oscar Wilde and of writers yet living, in 
whom the cult of impressions has been carried to lengths 
yet more extreme. Among all these names the most sig- 
nificant here seems to be that of Walter Pater, whose style 
and tone of writing— corresponding to his intellectual quality 
and bias — ^more nearly anticipate the style of James than do 
those of any other writer, English or French. It does not 
matter that Pater’s subject is the art of the past and 
James's the life of the present. No two writers were 
ever more conj^rned with mere ' impressions,’ and 
impressions mean for them discriminatious, intimate 
impressions, subtle and finely sympathetic interpretations. 
None ever found it necessary, in order to render the special 


quality of their impressions, to try them in so many 
different lights, to accompany their statements with so 
many qualifications and re.servations : impulses giving 
rise to .sentences more curiously complex and of longer 
breath than were ever penned by writers of like pith and 
moment. They were botli of them averse to that raising 
of the voice, that vehement or emphatic manner char- 
acteristic of the Earlier Victorians and supposed to be 
associated with strong feelings and firm principles. These 
reasonable and well-bred writers, if they ever had strong 
feelings or firm principles, could be trusted to dissimulate 
them under a tone of quiet urbanity. They abhorred 
abrupt transitions and violent attitudes. They proceed 
ever in their discourse smoothly, and without marked 
inllection, softly, as among tea-tables, or like persons 
with weak hearts wh(i must guard themselves against 
excitement. [What a delightful sentence that is,] There 
is a land of liieratic gentleness and fastidiousness — and 
yet withal a kind of breathless awe, of restrained en- 
thusiasm — ^in the manner in which they celebrate the 
mysteries of their religion of culture, their reUgion of art. 

“ This, we say of James, is anytliiiig but American, 
infligenous ; this is the Zietgeist ; this is the spirit of 
England, in the ” /I^stlietic Xint‘.tie.s,” reacting against the 
spirit of England in the time of Carlyle. But then we 
think of the ” passionate pilgrimage ” of Isabel Archer and 
the others; we think of James’s “Middle Years”; we 
think, it may be, of ourselves and eastward prostrations 
of our own. And we realise that what the romancer has 
conjured up is a world not strange to our experiences. 
Ilis genius is not the less American for j)resenting us, 
before all things, the vision of a bride rushing into the arms 
of her bridegroom : vision of the mystic marriage (shall 
we say ?) of new-world faith and old-world culture.” 

In one minor instance editorial supervision set^ms to 
have been relaxed, for on p. 311 the writer slates that 
Scrihney's Magazine must ulways l)e distinguished from 
Scribner’s Monthly, whcrtnis on p. 73 lliis injunction has 
been disregarded. 

S. Butierworth. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
RICHARD MIDDLETON/ 

It is nearly eleven yeans ago since Richard Barham 
Middleton, journalist, poet and man of letters, committed 
suicide at Brussels. In the years 1912 and 1913 his devoted 
friend and literary executor, Henry Savage, edited and 
had published five volumes of Middleton’s work—” The 
Ghost Ship and Other Stories,” ” Poems and Songs,” 
” The Day Before Yesterday,” “ Poems and Songs : 
Second Series,” and ” Monologues.” They attained for 
their author a fame which he had not gained in his brief 
life of twenty-nine years. 

Now at last we have his biography, from the pen of the 
same faithful friend — ” Richard Middleton : The Man 
and His Work.” Mr. Savage has fulfilled his task in a 
manner altogether admirable. The biography ranks among 
the fine achievements of literature, and its sterling merit 
is its truth and simplicity. The volume is an appreciation 
in its completest sense ; it appreciates not only qualities, 
but the defects of them. 

The fate of Middleton has been compared with justice 
to that of Chatterton and John Davidson — ^though David- 
son did secure his laurels long before the terrible end 
came. This biograi^hical study of a man of inherent 
genius will appeal to all those who love the fine things of 
literature ; it will have a wider appeal to all those who 
are touched with ” the sense of tears in mortal things/* 
although the record is by no means one of joylessness, 

I met Middleton and Savage in 1905. wlien they joined 
the New Bohemians, and I welcomed them in os secretary. 
From the night of their first meeting they were dxaiTO to 

• -Itlchard Middleton: the Man and His Work.** : By 
Henry Savage, zaa. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) • 
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one another, as they had many things in common, including 
the desire to take London with poetry. It is a splendid 
proof of Savage's belief in the gifts of liis friend that Middle- 
ton has become a legend in literary Bohemia and that the 
legend has been successfully enshrined in this fascinating, 
critical study of a brilliant but evasive character. 

Leaving an insurance nfTicc to take the great risks of 
the stony Street, Middleton had the good luck to plunge 
right into accepted journalism as a free lance. l.ater 
Frank Harris and Austin Harrison took a practiral interest 
in this strange figtire of a big. bearded, careless poet in 
his early twenties. Arthur Machen and ]\dgar Jepson 
also gave Middleton much useful encouragement and 
advice in his career as a writer. 

Middleton was at his hapxuest when the New Bohemians 
assembled at the "Prince’s Head." In one of his letters 
to Savage he wrote : 

" I think my heaven would be a judicious comhination of a 
Thursday night at the Prince’s Head and a fine afternoon at 
the Oval (Hayward and Hayes batting), with a. library in one 
corner and a playground full of cliildren in the other. . . . The 
perfect state of jiaj^piiie.ss in this world would tie to be a pro- 
fessional cricketer attached to the Surrey club, with a gift for 
writing minor verse. What a life ! " 

There is no shadow of the grim fiitun- Ik.tc, no fore- 
bodings of a. tinu^ when wilted a-mbitious and fallen hopes 
would make this lover of tavern jollity, of children and 
cricket and verse, desjiair of a world in w]h(‘h he had done 
much for faTiu\ but had no longer the liigh heart that seizes 
success as its own. 

Very different is the tone of a letter from f.ital Brn.ssels 
when h(^ came n(*ar the de.solate end. written also to his 
biogra])her : 

" 1 have mot an American fiddler hero whom yon would 
love. ... A queer comj)aiiy of us s.nt down in an underground 
kitchen and talked politics and women for hours. This new 
society will help me to endure my punishment, perliaps." 

1 tIo not know, and Savage does not reveal, wJiat Middle- 
ton meant by his " pniiishmeiit." It was jirobably a 
passing nttcrance of a morbidity caiisial by some; hapless 
love affairs atid the drow'iiing of that grief in strong liquors. 
Not that, as Savage poitits out, Middh-ton w’as ever 
enslaved by intoxicants. He was the kind ni man who 
got wildly Jiil.Lrious over half a pint of coffee or on the 
exhalation of a poem. 

It was a tlion.sand pities tliat INIiddletoii cut himself 
adrift in Brussels from the men who cared for him in 
London. I am convinced that if he had not warned 
Savage off 1)y .sending him letters which s]X‘lt .safety, lie 
would liave Imuui re.scucd from his dolour, but IMiddlclon 
preferred to " dree his \vcird " alone, and that stoic choice 
killed him. 

The biograjihcr laments that Middleton is known for 
his famous short story, " The Ghost Ship," alone. lie has 
remedied that in this finely conceived and finely writttMi 
volume, a model for all those who desire to present their 
subjects life-size, but lowxr than the hypothetical angels. 

Louis J. McQuillanj). 


BUTLER BUTTLES* 

In an old and forgotten musical comedy it was necessary 
for Mr. G. P. Huntley to be disguised as somebody's 
butler. The proposal delighted him. ** 1 should love to 
buttle," he exclaimed ; " I've always wanted to try 

buttling." One gathers that Samuel Butler loved to 
Buttle, and was never so happy as when he was Buttling. 
Buttling, for him, was what Bunburying was for Algy 
Moncrieff. 

• " The Authoress of the Odyssey : Where and When 
She Wrote, Who She Was, the Use She Made of the Iliad, and 
How the Poem Grew under Her Hands." By Samuel Butler. 
7S. 6d. net. (Cape.)— "The Odyssey Rendered into English 
nose for the Use of Those Who Cannot Read the Original." 
By^Samud Butler. 7s. 6d. net. (Cape.) 


Now one of the defects of Buttling is that we are never 
quite sure when it is done in jest, and when it is done 
in earnest. Samuel Butler Buttled very delightfully when 
he ai)plied the arguments of Darwin to machinery, and 
exposed the hypocrisy of churches under the similitude 
of the Musical Banks. He Buttled very cleverly (though 
far from delightfully) when he invented John Pickard 
OwTTi, and made him attack the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection under tlu; luetcncc of defending it. Ob.serve the 
difference. Buth^'s Buttling about the machines was a 
perfect x)iec(! of leg-pulling ; liis Buttling about the Banks 
was a })erfcct piece of fat:e-pulling ; and his .Buttling about 
the Resurrection was an clahonite piece of both. In the 
first ca.se he wiis trying to exhibit the f.iilure of an argu- 
ment ; in the second tlie failure of a conclusion ; in the 
third the tragic success of a miscoTicej^tion. When, there- 
fore, towards tin* t?nd of his life Butler wTote a careful and 
elaborate^ volume to prove (j) that the Odyssey was wTitten 
by the young juincess, Nausicaa, anti ( 2 ) that it w^as 
entirely Sicilian in origin and local colour, those who had 
been Buttled before began to ask warily wdiat kind of 
Buttling was being tried ii])on them now\ The tragi- 
comedy of the sitnatif)!! was that Bn tier was quite serious, 
and no oiui would lake him .seriously. The men of science 
had ignored his essays on evolution ; the classical scholars 
now ignored his Moiiieric tlisco\ ei y. He had Buttled too 
often. Kevertheless he was lunt, anti not without reason. 
" TJie Authoress of the Ody.sscy " has been before the 
public for Iwculy-iive years. It has Ix^ni neither accepted 
not refilled. 11 may he rigid, 01 it may be wrong : it is 
certainly too big to he ignored. 

II has lunv been reset, and comes ht'fore us in " a new' 
and corre.cted edition ” (in whicJi -we have noted three 
mis}»rints). 'I he adiniralile Mr. Testing Jones contributes 
one of his delightful prefaces, cx])laining how' the book 
came to be written, and incidt'ii tally explaining how 
BntliT came to be dishkcfl. Among the eiahorati; " Notes " 
made by Butler occurs this one, not inchnUid in the " Note- 
Books.” and now hist i)rinted in Mr. Testing Jones’s 
Preface : 

“ rharlc.s Lamb was like ^Ir. Danviii, ‘ a master of happy 
simplicity.’ Sonu times, of coin sc, lu' .says very good things, 
at. any rate some ve ry good things have been ascribed to him ; 
hnt more commonly he is forced, faint, full ol false sentiment 
and ])rolix. I believe tli.d he and his sister hated one another, 
a.s only very near relations can l)ate. lie made capital out of 
his suppo.sed admirable ti raiment of her. Aunt Sarah likes 
him, so do mo.st old maids who were told what they ought to 
like about lilty-live years ago, but 1 never find men whom I 
think well of admire him. .As for Aiiiger's ' Life,’ well, my 
sisters like it." 

Now' Butler knew* .so Jitth; of Lamb that he had never 
read the " i.etters,” and w as not even aware at the time 
that Lamb had written "The Adventures of Ulysses"; 
nevertheless Jjc penned this deliberately spiteful and 
utterly malicious Note with immense satisfaction. Can’t 
you hear him chuckling at his own devilish cleverness ? 
Yet thc?re is not a single statement in it that is not glaringly 
false. There is not even room for a difference of opinion. 
There is no more need to prove Butler wrong about Lamb, 
than to jirove a man wrong who says that the sun is a 
pentagonal body that gives a red light at night. Originality 
is a great quality ; but there is a j)oirit at which idiosyncrasy 
becomes entitled to a shorter name. 

The trouble with Butler w^as that he w^anted to have 
things both ways. He w'antecl to be " the enfant terrible 
of science and literature," and he wanted to be liked as 
well. He wanted to liy in the fac(? of the experts and be 
admired for his flights. All through "The Authoress" 
there is an implicit and sometimes an explicit suggestion 
that the classical scholars are all fools. " I made this 
discovery " (he says in effect) " as soon as 1 began to read 
‘ The Odyssey ' independently ; you have been reading 
‘ The Odyssey ' all these years and haven't discovered it 
yet." Well, the classical scholars' reply was to let him 
alone. I tlnnk they were wrong ; but I think that he 
asked for it. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


I am not a classical scholar and can offer no more than 
the ordinary reader's view. It seems to me that Butler's 
topographit^ case is much stronger than his authorship 
oase. I don't see how the misadventures of Ulysses can 
possibly be located in the neighbourhood of the actual 
Ithaca in the Ionian Islands. There is at least strong 
iiegative evidence in favour of Butler’s case. His theory, 
here carefully set forth after personal exploration, is that 
the poem originated in what is now Trapani (N.W. Sicily) ; 
that the local colour was all taken by the iintravelled 
author from scenes near Trapani ; that Marettimo did 
duty for Ithaca (in the distance — ^the actual descriptions 
being taken from Trapani) ; that Ustica is the island of 
4 ^Bo1us« Cefalii the abode of the Lasstrygonians, Favognana 
the island where Ulysses hunted the goats, the caves on 
Mt. Eryx the cave of Polyphemus, Salina the island of the 
Sirens, and Pantelleria the island of Calypso. Wo all know 
where Scylla and Charybdis are. The wanderings of 
Ulysses amount, then, to nothing more than a circum- 
navigation of Sicily from Trapani back to Trapani again. 
The case seems quite strong, and could not be answered 
by any but a well-travelled scholar. The argument for 
female authorship is fascinating but less convincing. I 
must warn readers not to be led away by the innocent 
natvM of Butler's translation. Butler at his most innocent 
bears a strong resemblance to Greeks bringing gifts. 

I hope nothing here said will put anyone off reading both 
volumes. They are fascinating. Butler was really a 
wonderful writer. Hero is an elaborate and technical 
volume of classical scholarship, that, by all the rules, 
should be as dull as an American thesis. It is actually 
so delightful that you won't want to put it down if you 
once begin it. I doubt if a finer piece of large-scale 
constructive criticism has been written in our time. Like 
all great criticism it answers this test : it drives you back 
with fresh and eager delight to the original poems. So 
have no fear. Though your Greek be less than Shakes- 
peare's you will enjoy Butler as he Buttles among the 
classics. 

George Sampson. 


EVERYBODYS DOG BOOK.* 

This is beyond question one of the very best books 
about dogs that have ever been written. Major Dawson 
knows dogs, loves dogs and respects dogs as dogs, as well 
as in their relations to human beings. A dog is a friend 
as well as a possession, and one is sure that Major Dawson 
feds as strongly as his reviewer that the longer one lives 
and the more one seas, the stronger grows the conviction 
that there are large numbers of persons of both .sexes 
who should be absolutely forbidden to own dogs. Major 
Dhwson offers excellent advice as to choosing a dog, all 
the more excellent because it is directed not to explaining 
the " points " that are to be looked for in each breed, 
but to reminding the prospective owner that ho is really 
selecting a friend who is to bo a familiar inmate of his 
family for anything up to twelve or fifteen years. Breed, 
points, ph3^cal characteristics are all of importance, but 
what Major Dawson insists on is the relations that are to 
be estab^hed, tlie duties and delights of the position of 
•owner,, the best methods to obtain the best return from a 
friend who is all eagerness to please, to hdp, to conform 
to the wishes of his human friend. 

There are of course chapters dealing with the proper 
feeding of dogs, their care in health and in illness, how to 
sel about starring a kennel of your own if you wish to 
become a breeder, or even if you want to have a line of 
descendants from some valued dog pal. One excellent, 
sensible chapter deals with the showing of dogs. Chapters 
on the war work and police training of dogs are full of 
fascination, and Major Dawson puts forward a very cogent 
plea in favour offallowing dogs to take their share in actual 
work; because work gives them interest and keeps them 
•happjr. 

• " Everybody's Dog Book." By Major A. |. Dawson. 
«QS. dd. iCdllinS.) . - J 

■ J ■■ . -.'f 


Besides the chapters on dogs and their relations with 
their owners, the book contains a good deal of technical 
information as to points, etc., of various breeds, in highly 
compressed form. And there are a number of anecdotes 
and three superb dog stories, all from the Alaskan and 
Yukon trails, one of them fit to take its place with Jack 
London's " Call of the Wild." This is the tale of a team 
leader, ill, dying in agony, who still refused to give up, 
but insisted on leading his team and disciplining it until 
the journey's end, and then, once out of harness, he could 
only die I A most moving story. Once more let us repeat 
that Major Dawson has given us one of the best books of 
the kind in existence, full of wisdom and delight. 

F. M. A. 


CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS.* 

One of the worst faults of English criticism is a refusal to 
recognise tlie existence of uneven country. You do not, in 
art or in nature, get rid of an obstacle by steadily walling 
round it, looking through it, or otherwise endeavouring to 
ignore it : and the most foolish exercise in the world is to 
pretend that all is flat and fertile when the ground is full of 
large rocks and excessively uneven. Mr. Brimley Johnson 
suffers from this fault. It would be difficult for a Frenchman 
to read this book and not a>me to the conclusion that Mr. W. 

L. George, Mr. Frank Swinnerton, Mr. J. Buchan and Mr. J. 

D. Beresford were not all equally important novelists ; and 
that there was no difference worth mentioning between the 
imaginative power of Mr. Gilbert Cannan and Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence — -conclusions as absurd its would be an endeavour to 
draw a ]>arallel between Dumas, Dostoevsky and Anatole 
France. It is true that Mr. Brimley Johnson does not claim 
tlial his disconnected essays have any particular coherency 
or unity, except vaguely one of time ; but he cannot be 
acquitted of confusing the issue by first writing of his selected 
authors as men who " present the prevailing thoughts and 
chief literary vigour of our generation," and then discussing 
with equal seriousness Mr. Swinnerton, Mr. Neil Lyons and 
Mr. George. 

Unfortunately Ills fiiult in general attitude is scarcely 
atoned for by any precise and valuable criticism in detail. 
Mr. Johnson is too much given in this book to mere rhetorical 
praise. It is no help to the student, anxious to know what is 
liappening to the English novel, to read of Mr. Swinnerton : 

" He has not the godlike immensity of George Meredith ; 
neither the wealth of phrase nor the Olympian laughter of that 
giant genius, long and deeply matured to all the profundities of 
human nature. He has not the sixth nature-sense of Thomas 
Hardy, reading the riddle of Mother Earth. Ho has not the 
fine-spun subtlety of Henry James, that great citizen of the 
world. But he has spoken for eternal youth, and is the greatest 
artist among his immediate contemporaries." 

What we want is a more careful examination of what separates 
Mr. Swinnerton from Mr. Beresford, and some idea as to why 
Mr. Johnson thinks him a greater artist than James Joyce, 
or Norman Douglas, or James Stephens or St. John Ervine 
—none of whom he includes, or even mentions, in his survey. 

Again, it is puzzling to find so much space given to "Mi, 
Buchan— *whose first book was publiriied in 1894— and no 
space at all to Mr. Charles Marriott, whose influence can be 
seen in all the men Mr. Johnson praises most highly, and 
whose first novel was published in zgoo. Five at least of 
Mr. Johnson's authors have less claim to inclusioa than has 
Mir. de la Mare, whose eminence as a poet should not hide from 
a critic the singular and individual beauty of such asto nish i n g 
novels as " The Return ’* and " The Memoirs of a Midg^" 

I believe the truth is Mr. Johnson is really uneasy when he has 
to deal with fiction that is youthful in spirit as well as in time^ : 
He is at home and sound on such good romantic sriiry-tdleti 
as Mr. Snaith and Mr. Bucheua; he is not at a low T^oiie 
the old-fashioned realism of such work as Mr« George’s, 'aii 4 
he is respectful towards the newer reaUsm Of Mr. Fbrsterc ; 

Beresford and Mr. Swinnerton. But when he baa to . 

Mr. P. H. Lawrence— the only real modernhit h^ 

« (^temporary Novelists (Men).'* py 
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— «lxe is disturbed and distressed* It is not that his distress 
is merely what any critic might feel at the more difficult 
aspects of Mr. Lawrence's work— it is that he is aware in 
it of a spirit, seen in different forms in a few stories of 
Mr. Beresford's and one book of Mr. Forster’s, which is really 
the spirit of youth, or of this generation. That spirit is the 
spirit of unreason— whether it derive from Bergson or Coue, 
whether it evokes Pan or turns table, it will have nothing to 
do with an ordered, securely governed world. If the heart 
has its own reasons, the imagination has its own laws and 
fancy its own facts. It is the something odd, the something 
unexpected and unaccounted for . . . None of tlie moderns, 
except Miss Katherine Mansfield and Mr. de la Mare, does 
anything perfect with it; some have made tremendous 
efforts. It has led Mr. Lawrence to a wild, sensational 
rhetoric which seems at times almost insane ; and it lias led 
Mr. Marriott into a calm and ruthless reticence which perhaps 
IS not quite sane either. It is tlie most characteristic thing 
in modern fiction, making men look for new forms and strange 
methods. When Mr. Johnson suspects the presence of this 
spirit, lie either ignores the tauthor who exhibits it or else 
makes so grotesque a blunder as in labelling Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence's work as distinguished by an aggressive realism which 
** drags through de:q:er and blacker mud than the most 
morbidly decadent of ' problem ' protests that Victorianism 
ever evoked.” 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


HANDBOOKS TO PARNASSUS.* 

A fortunate chance brings these two books at the same 
time to the same reviewer. It is appropriate that they 

should be noticed to- 
gether, for not only 
lave they a common 
theme, but that 
theme is regarded 
from a similar stand- 
point, and with 
identical sympathies. 
Although the books 
are published at the 
like moment, it is 
very obvious that 
Mrs, Williams - Kllis 
has read, marked and 
inwardly digested 
Mr. Graves' critical 

study. She makes 
Mp. Robert Graves. secret of the 

matter, but says 
frankly ; that she is in fundamental, and almost detailed, 
agreement with ” On English Poetry.” Indeed the obliga- 
tion is implicit, as well as explicit, through much of her book. 

Mr. Graves’ volume ” On English Poetry ” must be 
regarded as a collection of notes and of unrelated cliaptcrs, 
rather than as a sustained essay. Witliin its borders, and 
subject to evident limitations, it is of deep interest to a 
sympathetic reader. The immitigable humour of the 

writer carries him lightly over places where it would be 
easy enough to be dull. Mr. Graves has, in common with 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis — and for that matter with many 
another modern writer — an abiding love of abstract 
proposition and of airy theory. My own passion is moic 
restrained. ** It. is, alas, so fatally easy to construct a 
self-supporting aesthetic theory which turns out to bear 
no relation whatever to the facts.” This rainbow road is 
not to be preferred to the concrete and macadamized 
highway built over morass and shifting sand by the 
devoted labourers of the past. Mr. Graves enunciates 
views concerning Wordsworth's ” Daffodils ” which are 
dubious ; he applies theories derived from Frazer's 

Golden Bough '' to rhythm and stress and rhyme, which, 
if possibly accurate, are certainly far-fetched ; but he 

Englirii Poetry." By Robert Graves. Ss. 6d. 
YHdnemaiuL) "An Anatomy of Poetry." By A. Williams- 
EUis. ;s. 6d. (Blackwdl.) 


disarms criticism by an infectious good humour which 
admits that his highly controversial reflections are only 
offered as being based on the rules which regulate his own 
work at the moment, for many of which he claims no 
universal application, and has promised no lasting 
regard. 

It is important to notice that the sub- title to " On 
English Poetry ” describes that work as ” an irregular 
approach to the Psychology of this art from evidence 
mainly subjective.” It is a good thing when a poet of 
the distinction of Mr. Robert Graves takes us into his 
confidence, and discourses intimately concerning his art. 
The mast delightful chapters of a stimulating book are 
those which give away the secrets of a poet's workshop. X 
find them also the most valuable. Mr. Graves winds into 
his subject by way of Keats' ” La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
Ill a brilliant passage he traces the genesis and develop- 
ment of that ballad, the reading, the obscure mental 
processes, the sickness of body and mind, in a word, the 
psychology, that went to its making. Then throwing 
aside speculation, he takes his own verses, ” The General 
Elliott.” and patiently unravels the tangled skein of 
conflicting emotions reconciled in that poem. It is 
enormously interesting, even though it turn out to be an 
example ” of false rationalization long after the event.” 
Of more immediate profit to the student, and particularly 
to any young writer who cherishes the delusion that 
inspiration is the only thing essential to his verses, is the 
chapter entitled Surface Faults, an Illustration. Mr. 
Graves selects four lines of his ” Cynics and Romantics,” 
and prints the repeated verbal alterations incident to the 
conscious process of getting a poem in order. It is a 
counsel of perfection to the artist, and incidentally ex- 
plains the delight Mr. Graves’ poetry justly affords to 
any fitting audience. 

I have said already that Mrs. Williams-Ellis's " An 
Anatomy of Poetry ” may be considered as an exposition 
of some prominent theses in ” On English Poetry.” This 
obligation, however, can easily be overstressed. The 
authoress is a trained and highly competent critic, and 
from the point of view of the general reader hers is likely 
to prove the more helpful and informing handbook. The 
one is addressed to the elect, but the other to all sorts and 
conditions of men — and children. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has 
diWded her primer into sections, entitled For All, For 
J"»hilosophcrs, For Missionaries, For Critic-s, and For 
Readers. It is probable that the last section will bo’the 
most generally popular, for its hundred pages include short 
studies of many of the most distinguished poets of the 
day. These chapters are written with evident leaning 
towards the advance guard of modem verse. Mr. Noyes, 
for instance, is mentioned with something approaching 
scorn ; Mr. Squire sorrowfully rebuked for an excessive 
deference to tradition ; whilst Miss Edith and Messrs. 
Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell obviously awaken the 
ardent interest of their expositor. Such criticism may 
be disputable, but at least it is informed ; and the same 
observation may be applied to the most challenging 
section of the volume, that For Missionaries. It is needless 
to say that the missionaries referred to arc not those who 
go in peril of the heathen. They go rather in peril of their 
own countrymen, by reason of an excessive zeal for the 
propagation of verse. The teaching of such hot gospellers 
is dangerous indeed. Young girls are to be induced to 
read " The Everlasting Mercy,” heedless of the extended 
vocabulary which may be consequent on its perusal. 
Even worse, instructions are given on the composition of 
poetry, the writer evidently forgetting Mr. Graves’ 
dictum that " Poetry is essentially spontaneous in origin, 
and very little of it can therefore be taught on a black- 
board.” Poor poets, indeed, should not be encouraged, 
for in a sad world there is always a sufficiency of bad 
verse. The only use of those who love poetry and write 
verse, is that they form the mulch in which one day will 
flourish the perfect rose. 

It only remains to add that the publisher of "An 
Anatomy of Poetry” has provided an excellent and. 
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useful index. The proof sheets of the book, however, have 
been read very indifferently, and in a second edition many 
irritating misprints should be amended. 

Eugene Mason. 


TRAVELLERS’ JOY/ 

A critic who set himself the other day the task of saying 
as many nice things as possibU; about Georgian literature 
took particular comfort from the fact (which he held it to 
be) that our travel books are so much better now tlian 
were their forerunners of the Victorian epoch. It would 
be nice to think that he w^as right. But — are they ? A 
few, perhaps. They seem to follow so closely on each 
other’s heels that a percentage arc bound to be downright 
bad. Some are middling good. The fact of the matter is 
that as with every other sort of book there arc travel 
books and travel books. 

Here is a South Sea l)ook, and honestly one would have 
thought that Mr. St.- Johnston was exactly the man for 
this job. For years his lines have betjn cast in these 
pleasant places. He has been the Lord Tom No<l(ly, the 
Great Panjandrum, of whole archij)elagos. No prentice 
writer, he has three or four other Soutli Sea books already 
to his credit. But the painful suspicion is forccul upon 
one that the.se " reminiscences ” are merely scattered 
crumbs. It sliows a careful mind to garner them with a 
scoop, but they are a poor substitute for a square meal. 
And the real yeast is over and done with, all tucked away 
presumably between those earlier covers. I don't haj)pen 
to know those earlier books of ^Ir. St.- Johnston’s, and 
reserve my judgment of their author in consetiucncc, 
but I enjoyed reading about his comic prison, and 
have relished every description of a “ natural aquarium " 
that has come my way since Ballautyiie’s " Coral Island.” 

So I come to another book that sounds as if it ought to 
be fascinating — ^^Ir. R. D. Paine's ” Lost Ships and I.onely 
Seas.” In a way it is so. So far as research work goes, 
Mr. Paine has not shirked his task, and has delved 
industriously in chronicles of bygone voyagers, mostly of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. He retells 
for us the story of the Bounty mutineers and many another 
liistoric epic, while, breaking fresh gronucl in half a score 
of authentic narratives, romantic or gnicsoinc, not even 
sparing us the flesh-creeping details of more than one 
horrid tale of caimibalism. His pffii has not quite the 
transfiguring touch. But his facts are here in plenty, 
data enough for a score of future Conrads anti Sta(:])ooles 
to build upon should ever the spring.s of their own exiM?rience 
run dry. 

That leaves me with the most moilest and unassuming 
volume of my pile, I’rince William of Sweden’s ” Between 
Two Continents,” the record of a journey aloug the Central 
American coasts, with certain divagations into the interior 
on the score of archaeological research, undertaken two 
years ago by the Prince and a handful of associates. In 
parts this journal is so naive as to disarm criticism, in 
parts well written and interesting enough to command 
more than praise. 

But this is hull a long way from being a ])erfect 
travel book. That (would that there were more of 
them) has no need of illustrations. Guide-books are 
not what we want, nor any really useful information. 
We ask for pictures, pictures drawn with such art as to 
convince us that whoever strung these words togetlicr on 
the page actually saw what is described, and saw it so 
vividly that every sharp detail of the scene will spring into 
its place when memory whistles up tlie moment, it may be 
long years afterwards. We (I am spokesman now for the 
great uutravelled) cherish a sneaking regard for the 
** purple patch. -' Not the splotch of aniline, ersatz, 

• South So3? Reminiscences.” By T. R. St.- Johnston. 
I6s. (Fisher Unwin.) — ** Lost Ships and Lonely Seas.” By 
R. p. Paine. 1 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) — " Between Two 
Continents.” By Prince William of Sweden. 15a. (Nash Sl 
Grayson.y . 


iridescent pigment which the special correspondent distils 
at midnight with the aid of black coffee and Roget's 
“Thesaurus,” but a generous gobbet of the right Tyrrhenian, 
words brimful of colour as you like in themselves but which 
mean exactly wliat they say. For there are things in 
nature which move tin; onlooker to rhapsody, rightly 
considered a natural emotional condition. A state of 
ecstasy. If yon have the proper degree of skill you can 
induce it in othe^r people. Your readers. We like it,, 
honestly. Tell us exactly what you saw and tell it as well 
as you know how. You need not tell us what you thought, 
or what other people who were there thought, or might 
have thought. Show ns something that we have never 
seen and know that we never shall see with these mortal 
eye.s of ours. Leave polilies t() politicians, caste marks, 
tribal customs, staple industries, any reference to the fact 
that ” East is East and West is West,” land laws, and 
polyandry (so much more intriguing than polygamy 
though it be) to miiscnm-griil)bers and those who profess 
to be really interested in them. But for Heaven’s sake 
tell us what these places you have been lucky enough to 
.see arc really like. Pictures arc what we want. Coloured 
ones, not plain. Wc have imaginations, and they will 
do the rest. 

A.sijluv Gibson. 


FACT AND FANTASY* 

“ Red Dusk and the Morrow : Adventures find Invc.stiga- 
tions in Soviet Russia. ” is tlie record ol first-hand observa- 
tion in the most mysterious country in the world by a man 
of affairs who miglit well be a poet. ” The Pupi>et Show ” 
is the prose work of a poet turned fabulist. 

If literature is life translated language, Sir Pan! 

Dukes’s book is literaturjj. He Jias at liis command a 
wealth of interesting facts and an imaginative pen skilful 
enough to bring the melodrama of the revolution to every 
reader. If this were the yeur 100.: instead of 10;:::, ” Red 
Dusk ” could be read by any boyish Heiity enthusiast 
for its thrill of adventure alone. \o fiction writer could 
invent scenes of terror, despair tind Inipe, fugitive liide- 
and-scek with a tyrannous government, perilous and 
courageous escapes more staiiling than the events 
cJirouicled here by a former chit.‘f of the Brilisli Secret 
Intelligence Service in Soviet )\*iissia. ” In Soviet Rus.sia.” 
There is the pity of it. itesides an enthralling narrative, 
Sir Paul Dukes gives fooil for thought to every thinking 
person. He shared tlie common hopes we nursed for 
Russia wlien the Revolution at last broke like a storm 
cloud ; and he tells in an admirably direct style, constantly 
illuminated by llashc.s of imagination, how he lived 
perilously through his disillusionment. Wlien the first 
revolutionary regiments broke into arsenals and prisons 
and the Tsarist police hatl been scattered in the Nevsky 
Prospect on the evening of March aith, 1917, he was one 
of the crowd from which ” there rose a mighty murmnr^ 
wliispercd in awe on a million lips : ‘ Revolution I ’ ” His 
story damns the Soviet Government of Russia as surely 
as Mrs. Pliilip Snowden's evidence damned it as the scat 
of a conscienceless tyranny, but the author concludes his 
record with the sane warning that we cannot hope to 
abolish the Communist Government of Russia without 
reducing the country to still worse chaos. He reminds us 
that many valuable workers in scientific and industrial 
spheres, utterly opposed in principle to the government, 
have been absorbed by force of circumstances into the 
administration, and that the salvation of Russia can only 
be accomplished by jnecemeal changes. There is in this- 
story of Russia so striking a resemblance to the French 
Revolution that one turns to the English poets among the 
crowd of world-spectators and asks : ” Who to-day will 

be influenced by the Russian Revolution as Wordsworth^ 

* ” Red Dusk and the Morrow.” By Sir Paul Dukes, K 3 .E« 
158. (Williams & Norgate.) — ” The Puppet Show.” By Miartlis 
A^strong. 6s. 6d. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 
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Southey and Shelley were influenced by the French Revo- 
lution ? " We remember the meteoric indignation of 
Shelley, the distrustful conservatism of Southey, the 
gradual reaction of Wordsworth ; but who except Robert 
Nichols among living English poets promises a memorable 
comment upon the tragic politics of Europe ? 

One does not escape such questioning when one opens 
Martin Armstrong’s entertaining " Puppet Show.” There 
is a surprising detachment, amounting at times almo.st to 
flippancy, in these satiric tales. The writing is of the 
quality to be expected from Martin Arnxstrong the poet. 
Is it that the world’s tragedy to-day is too vast and poignant 
for imaginative comprehension yet, so that our poets are 
driven to find refuge in literary juggling ? 1 do not mean 

to say that there is no humanity in this tour dt force of 
fable-telling. ” The Schoolmaster,” ” The Quarrel,” ” The 
Labyrinth,'^ ” I'he Emigrants ” suggest amazingly that this 
book is the recreation not simply of a lyric poet but of a 
writer of the finest fiction. But the fantastic inconse- 
quence of ” The Uncomfortable Experience of Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Johnson,” or of ” The Worcester Bowl,” .seems to 
strike the true key-note of the volume, and the impres.sion 
is enhanced by the allegorical story. ” The Author and the 
Critics.” Seven old gentlemen constitute a literary society 
of Aleppo. "I'liey discuss at great length a story read out 
by the President, and when all their conflicting versions 
of the meaning have been delivered, ” the talented author ” 
is requested to indicate the correct one. 

” ' They are all correct,' replied the talented author. 

” This iinexj)ected reply somewhat nonplussed the 
assembly, but happily the President rose to the occasion. 

* Perhaps,* he said, ‘ 1 should rather have asked you 
which of the interpretations ycju yourself had in mind 
when composing the? story.’ 

” ‘ None of tlicni,' replied the talented author.” 

So if yon are not content with the rich entertainment 
offered you in " The Puppet Show,” Mr. Martin Armstrong 
will just shrug his shoulders. 

R. L. Mugkoz. 


AN AGREEABLE DISAPPOINTMENT* 

Gifts of long ago by her family from Jane Austen’s 
little orchard had almost convinced the lovers of her 
delicious fruits that there was nothing more wortli having. 
The ” Lady Su.san ” apple, which the producer lierself had 
withheld from market, had been found rather unpleasantly 
bitter, and the results of two incomplete experiments to 
which she had given no name, and for whose appearance 
also she was in no way responsible, certainly did not 
justify any better hopes. But the idea that the sujxply 
of attractive novelties was exhausted has now been 
falsified, and we liave here some fresh gleanings of very 
early production which are not only pleasant in themselves 
but, if 1 may vary the metaphor in leaving it, will helj) 
to ” bring out ” the full taste of w'hat may justly be called 
the authorised fruit. 

In Mr. G. K. Che.sterton'.s clear and discerning preface 
nothing is better said than tliis : 

” There is, therefore, in considering even her crudest early 
emeriments, the interest of looking at a mind and not at a 
minror. She may not be conscious of being herself ; but .she 
is not, like so many more cultivated imitators, conscious ot 
being somebody else.” 

No one else, indeed, could have compbsed the richly 
ironical skits on the romantic novels of the eighteenth 
century which are the chief of these present discoveries. 
They are written in the then popular form of letters from 
girl to girl, a form which Balzac was to turn to good account 
in later times. These maidens and brides, ” rather above ” 
(or below) ” the middle size,” whose sensibility, " too 
tremblingly alive to every affliction ** of their friends, 

♦ “Love and Freindship and other Early Works, now first 
iptinted from the original MS.” By Jane Austen. With a 
jurtfaoe by G. K. Chesterton. 6s. net (Chatte & Windus.) 


but more imrticularly of their own, is their ” only fault, 
if a fault it can be called,” who faint on a sofa at every 
alarm, and who, in the opinion of their lovers, are above 
the need of such indelicacy as eating and drinking while 
they have for sustenance “ the plea.sing pangs of love ” — 
abounded, in .scarcely less ahsiird forms, in the favourite 
wares of the circulating libraries. These young and noble* 
hearted men, who scorn to obey their fathers or to attempt 
the payment of their debts, are their natural partners in 
elopement and distress. No extract will afford a just idea 
of the cpiality of ” 1-ove and Freindsliip,” but none perhaps 
will give a better suggestion than this bit of the description, 
ill a letter from Laura to Marianne, of the manner in which 
Janetta was persuaded that her youthful affections were 
bestowed c'lsewhere than on (.rraham, to whom she was 
about to be married ; 

“ Wo had no difficulty to convince her that it was impossible 
she could love Graham ; . . . the only thing at which she 
rather seemed to hesitate was our assertion that she must be 
attached to some other Person. For some time, she persevered 
in declaring that she knew no other young man for whom she 
had the smallest Affection ; but upon explaining the impossi- 
bility of such a thing she said that she beleived she did lih$ 
Captain M'Kenrie better than anyone she knew besides. This 
confession satisfied us and . . . we desired to know whether 
he had ever in any wise declared his affection to her. , . • 

“ * Did he never gaze on you with admiration — tenderly press 
your hand-drop an in volantary lr?ar — and leave the room 
abruptly ? ' ' Never (replied she) that I remember— he has 

always left the room indeed when his vi.sit has been ended, but 
has never gone away particularly abruptly or without making 
a bow.' ' Indeed, my T^ovc (said 1), you must be mistaken — for 
it is absolutely impossible that he should ever have left you but 
with Confusion, Despair, and Prtc:i)itation.’ ” 

While “ Northangcr Abbey ” is the maiurer novel of 
Jane Austen with which the satirical intention of ” Love 
and Freindship ” has some affinity, “ Sen.se and Sensi- 
bility ” offers us, in Marianne l^ashwood, a ” heroine ” who 
might have been welcomed willi cflusion by the earlier 
Marianne, of this diverting t?pistolary story, and her friends, 
Laura, Sophia and Janetta. 

” I.eslt?y Castle,” tJie unfinished burlesque novel, also in 
the form of letters, which fills the second place in this new 
book, shows more invention, and also pokes so much fun 
at the cynicism which is so marked in ” Lady Susan,” that 
in future it will be hard to regard that i)icturc of feminine 
wiles as a serious work in any respect. 

Vet other imaginary letters will lie found towards the 
end, one of the liveliest whereof is a mother's account of 
the entree of her ” sweet girls ” of seventeen and sixteen 
into Life, on the occasion of their “ drinking tea with 
Mrs. Cope and her Daughter.” A haughty and inquisitive 
Lady Greville is the twin sistejr of Lady Githerine de 
’Bourgh ; it is difficult not to regard her as the very aunt 
of Darcy. 

“ The History of England From The Reign of Henry 
the 4 lh lo The Death of Charles The ist. By a Partial, 
Prejudiced, and Ignorant Historian,” might be taken, 
Ihougii not in its literary style, for a satirical attack on 
that warm admirer of Jane Austen's work — Macaulay, 
but for the fact that it was written years before lie was 
born. It takes the line that the Yorkists were always 
right ami the Lancastrians always wrong, that Mary Stuart 
was spotless, and Elizabeth a wicked woman, tlie author’s 
*' principal reason for undertaking ” her history “ being 
to prove the innocence of the Queen of Scotland.” A fair 
sample of its style and method is the opening of the para- 
graph on Henry the Sixth, which runs : “I cannot say 
much for tliis Monarch’s sense. Nor would 1 if I could, 
for he was a J,-ancastrian.” 

Coloured iiicdallioii ” portraits ” of the kings and queens, 
by the author’s sister, and a facsimile page from the author’s 
MS., serve as illustrations to a little volume which, while 
it can only be properly ai>preciated by readers intimately 
and affectionately acquainted with the author’s inimitable 
masterpieces, will be higlily relished by the majority of 
those happy people. 

W. H. Hei.m. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JURGEN" AND AN 
ENGLISH RIVAL.* 

It has bucn said, and oftentimes repeated, that a poet 
hcLs ilied young in the breast of the most stolid. The 
time is come for the statement of a not very obvious 
C(^roIlary : that romance withered in the hearts of present- 
day novelists at the first chill breath of actuality. ITobably 
a somewhat feeble romance, one adds ; for actuality has 
its kindly airs no less than those which carry the blight. 
The romanticist's outlook is at least as true, as near to 
reality, as is the actualist’s, despite that the ajiostlcs of 
actualism appear to spend a good deal of energy howling 
their derision in the ears of a romanticist’s success. 

The romanticist may therefore be defined for our purpose 
as a man whose vision is a rainbow flame whiclv refused 
to be snuffed out at the liint of an icicle, 'fhe ruder the 
east wind became, indeed, the more that tlainc was fanned, 
so that a time comes when even tliose wlio pride tlicni- 
selves on being at the otlier extreme of the novelist’s zone 
arc compelled to take note of its Inilliance. ft would be 
redundant at this stage of Mr. James Branch CalicH’s 
persistence as a romantic writer to enumerate his triumphs. 
Until quite recently he possessed one of those American 
reputations which some contrary fairy has prevented 
from crossing water, but two of his works, “ Jurgen ” and 
*' Figures of Earth,” are now issinul in an English edition. 
About ” Jurgen” opinions liave differed ; and ” Figures of 
Earth ” is romance sufficiently nncom})iomising to make 
its acceptance here a matter for surprise, that is if Cabell's 
literary skill were not in its(?lf so superb that the critics 
will be obliged to accept the book on tlie strength of tliat 
alone. The mellowness, the mischievous twists and 
economy of phrasing are extraordinary ; sucli pains have 
been taken to achieve tin; highest standard possible in this 
kind of writing that the liiiglish novel cannot fail to profit 
by contact with it. W'e may even hope that, in a short 
while, if a page should bo read aloud from tin; work of our 
most eulogised novelists side by .side with another from 
the Family Herald, it will be po.ssible to gather, without 
external aid, which jiage comes from the novel and which 
from the novelette. 

” Figures of Earth ” is a story of the quest of Mannel the 
swineherd, beginning with his attempt to re.scnc the 
Count of Arnaye’s daughter, wdio had been captured by a 
wizard living in mythic splendour at the top of a grey 
mountain where he contrived all manner of illusions and, 
in particular, de.signed the dreams of men. ” 1 shall not 
ever return to you, my pigs,” cried Manuel as he set out : 

” I shall not ever return to you because, at worst, die 
valoroosly is better tliaii to sleep out one’s youth in the sun. 
A man has but one life. It is his all. Therefore 1 now depart 
from you, my pigs, to win me a line wife and inucli wealth and 
leisure wherein to discharge iny gcas (bond). And when my 
geas is lifted I shall not come back to you. my pigs, but T shall 
travel everywhither, and into the last limits of earth, so tliat 
I may see the ends of this world, and may judge them while 
my life endures. For after that, they say, I judge not, but am 
judged, and a man whose life has gone out o( him, iny pigs, 
is not even good bacon.” 

“Figures of Earth,” like “ Jurgen,” is in more senses 
than one not a book for the circulating librarie.s. For those 
who r9ad it will wish intensely that they might keep it 
on their own shelves for a second, a third reading. It is 
one of the splendid intimaiion.s that romance is resuming 
its place of importance in our literature. 

“ The Worm Ouroboros,” by Mr. E. K. Eddison, is 
another of these intimations, no less splendid. 'I'liat Mr. 
Eddison is an linglishman makes it pos.sible that his book 
will be overlooked by the patrons of Mr. Cabell in this 
country ; but that will be their loss, not liis, for “ The 
Worm Ouroboros ” is itself a gesture of superb independence 
whicli must have taken years of loving concentration to 
prepare, years ol lingering over before the finishing touches 
were completctK Critics are of little account in an affair 

* ** Figures of Earth.” By James Branch Cabell. 8s. 6d. 
(The Bodley Head.)—” The Worm Ouroboros.” By E. R. 
Eddison. With illustrations by Keith Henderson. 158. 
(Jonathan Cipe.) 


like tliat, and Mr. Eddison has consequently been unafraid 
to have horns growing out of his heroic warriors’ heads or 
to take the planet Mercury for his setting. He cannot 
help lieing human, all the same. These folk of Witchland 
and Demonland, these goblins and pixies, are delightfully 
English ; early on there is a “ wrastling match,” a terrific 
meeting between a king and a military captiiin, the great 
naked frame of the latter showing siicli excellent propor- 
tions that ” each part was wedded to each as in the body 
of a god.” The adventures which succeed it arc full of 
excitement and told with a cunning beauty of craftsman- 
ship. Readers must not be repelled by tin* title of this 
novel nor by its quality of clo.sely printed pages. ” The 

Worm Ouroboros ” may l)e a first book the author’s 

name is new to ns — but we do not regard it as any mere 
tentative experiment. It is an achievement, and if Mr, 
Eddison has his due he will find no less favour among his- 
contemporaries than they are bestowing right and left, 
if tardily, on Mr. Cabell. 

Tjiomas Moolt. 


THE PACIFIC PROBLEM/ 

From the standpoint of the most indn.strioiis siij)i)orters 
of the circulating libraries the publication of this work is 
not, i)eiiiaps, a matter of absorbing interest ; but one 
apprehends tliat it will be pretty closely studied by 
politicians and .statesmen and diplomats, especially in the 
United States, Japan, Russia, ('liina, Australasia, the 
Philippines ; in London, Paris ami, naturlich, in Berlin. 
It certainly ought to be so studied. The book is really 
extremely valuable ; not alone because the siibjc;ct is one 
of vital moment, liaving the most direct sort of bearing 
upon the immediate future of civilisa.tion and the world’s 
peace : not alone because its author (the thret; naval 
chapters contributed by Admiral Bubnov form a very 
serviceable addition to his work) has possessed himself of a 
possibly unique mass of first-hand knowledge of his theme 
during the past twenty crucial years ; but, and perhaps 
])rimari!y, because it is a lucid, emotionless and excellently 
jirofessioiial piece of wwk, as void of prejudice and as free 
from special pleading as any such writing well could be. 
The factors which give crucial importance for civilisation 
to the twentieth century problem of the I’acific are far 
too numerous and complex even for mere mention in this 
place ; but readers may be reminded that they include the 
possibilities of war lie tween Japan and the United States, 
the material and political future of China (and possibly of 
Australasia), the rehabilitation of Russia, the immediate 
destiny of the Philippines and, in the view of some hundreds 
of thousands of highly intelligent and keen people, the 
whole future of the Japanese race and nation. It is 
estimated that during the present century, and possibly 
during the coming half-century, the Japanese population 
will double itself. The Japanese Archipelago certainly 
cannot maintain such an increase. Where are the surplua 
tens of millions to be accommodated ? (In considering 
the question it is well to have a Mercator’s Projection 
at hand.) The Washington Conference has serviceably 
defined the outlines of the Pacific problem. Has it accom- 
ifiished any more than that ? The author of this book 
clearly holds that no amount of conferring would remove 
the material factors now making for ultimate war, and 
that unless they are removed by the nations concerned 
(and chief among them is the matter of Japanese migra- 
tion) the only possible form of insurance against war is 
reversion to the old policy of the Balance of Power, The 
United States must sincerely strive for the regeneration 
of China and Russia, he holds, if anything approaching a 
strategical balance is to be restored ; it being held {a) that 
the world war left Japan mistress of the Far East ; and 
(6) that the United States alone could not defeat Japan. 

• ”Tho Problem of tte Pacific in the Twentieth Century.” 
By General N. Golovin, in collaboration with Admiral A, D. 
Bubnov. Translated by Constantine Nabokoif. With a Preface ^ 
by Harold Williams. With Six Maps. xos. fid. (Gyldfiada?.) . 
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With the chosen methods and the indubitable qualifications 
of General Golovin in and for his task as author of this 
book, no reasonable critic can quarrel. Whether or not 
one shares his conclusions, his work is most cmpliatically 
worthy of the closest study and attention. 

A. J. Dawson. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN.* 

There is a lot of easy nonsense written about men being 
too old when they have lived more than a certain number 
of years. But man is a spirit, and the spirit of man is 
no more subservient to the order of the calendar than 
sun and rain are to the forecasts of weather-charts. Often 
the most promising youths die young ; or they begin 
early and well, but hcive reached the limit of their powers 
and fallen into the background among the undistinguished 
long before they are old. Their brilliance has been such a 
flash in the pan that they were merely touched by glory 
«and passed by. Nature is very undisciplined ; human 
minds do not all mature at the same rate like soldiers 
marching in step, and it is not safe to say that any man 
has done developing until he is visibly and demonstrably 
dead. 

Dickens died at fifty eight, and if William Dc Morgan 
had died at that age nobody would have suspected that 
he had any literary gift ; he would have gone to the grave 
a mute, inglorious novelist. When he. wrote his first 
book he was nearly ten years older tJiari Dickens had been 
when he left his last unfniishetl. In the days when “ Alice- 
for-Short ” was adding to the fame De Morgan liad won 
with Joseph Vaiu'e ” J happened to be talking with 
'J'lieodore Watts-Dunton, and our conversation veered to 
the new novelist. “ 1 knew him years ago. 1 used to 
meet him at Kossetti’s," said Watts-Dimton, " and wiicm 
I heard he had published a novel 1 was surj)riscd, for he 
had never impressed me as a man who could do anything 
of that sort. Ihit when J read ' Joseph Vance’ 1 found 
there was nolhiiig siirjirising in his latest develojuneiil — 
it was the most natural thing in the world ; it was all 
written so exactly as he used to talk that all the while 1 
read f could hear him speaking. 1 have known him, 
when there were many present, sit silent all the evening ; 
but on other occasions — in smaller, more familiar company 
— something wMnikl set liim going and he would talk as 
he writes now in his novels, playing with some quaint 
theory fantastically, spinning an anecdote out, rambling 
round and round it, dropping the shrewdejst observations 
by the way and keeping you continually amused with his 
droll, piquant humour. In liis books he is simply him- 
self, talking with his pen instead of with liis tongue. He 
is just natural — that is all his art.’* 

He himself told me once, as he told everybody, that he 
owed everything to Dickens, and no doubt Dickens greatly 
influenced liim. But though a writing master taught 
him how to form his letters, his signature was distinctively 
characteristic of himself. The charm of his novels is the 
charm of his own personality, and to get to know him 
intimately, as one may in Mrs. Stirling’s delightful 
biography, enables one to read his books with a fuller 
understanding and enjoyment. Mrs. Stirling has com- 
bined with the long and many-sided story of William De 
Morgan a record of the life and career of his gifted wife, 
Evelyn De Morgan, and the illustrations include many 
photographs of her masterly paintings and sculptures, 
as well as photographs of some of her husband's pottery 
and a number of his whimsical black-and-white drawings. 
I shall not attempt to outline these two biographies so 
deftly woven into one. Both De Morgan and his wife 
were so attractive, so interesting in themselves that it was 
only necessary to present their characters adequately and 
tell all that can be told about them to make an attractive 
and interesting book, and this Mrs. Stirling has done. 1 

• William De Morgan and His Wife." By A. M. W. Stirling. 
With Introduction by Sir W. Richmond, R.A. Illustrated. 
. y (Thornton Butterworth.) 


notice that certain art critics arc resenting that De Morgan's 
fame as a writer of fiction should overshadow his other 
achievements, and they predict that when his novels are 
forgotten he will be remembered as the greatest ceramic 
artist England evcjr produced. This may be so : wc shall 
see, if we live long enough : hut however it is, Mrs. Stirling 
has done due justice to him in each capacity, ajid this 
ample, Juuulsomcly illustrated volume, ])iecing out its 
vivid character-sketches with extracts froni letters and a 
wealth of anecdote, will certainly take its place in biographi- 
cal literature as a fitting and permanent meniorial of a very 
remarkable man ami his no l^^ss remarkable wife who 
were, as Sir Edward P(»ynter called them, " two of the 
rarest spirits of the age." 

F. H.L. 


Hovel notes. 


THE AMAZING QUEST OF MR. ERNEST BLISS. By 

E. Phillips Opponheim. 7.S. Od. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Phillii)s Oppenheiin is an adept in llic ait of distilling 
the juilse- stirring magic of adventure out of the most 
unlikely-looking material, and the* sclumie of this novel 
provides a fitting Jahoratory for his peculiar wizardry, 
it: is th(^ story of a year in the life f)f h'rnest Ifliss, a young 
millioiiciire wastrel, who is sultering from a surfeit of every- 
thing but work, and wlio is goaded into a strange wager by 
the taunts of a Harley Street physician. I'lider the wager 
Ernest Hliss uiulcrtakes to " disai)|)cai' " into the labour 
market with only five jiounds in his ])(K:ket and to keep 
himself for twelve months solely on his earnings. If he 
fails he is to pay twenty-five thousand ])oiin(ls to a hospital ; 
SLICCC.SS, on t.h(* other hand, means that Bliss will gain a 
shake of the liand and an apology from the pliysician. 
As iiiay be imagined, a man ol Bliss's iqibringing has any- 
tliiiig but a soft time of it. Adventure dogs liis steins, and 
every job he manages to secure is invariably as sJiort-lived 
as it is thrilling. Even the role of light |»orler to a 
beiu'volcnt old gentleinaii in a top-lkuM* ofhcc is fraught 
with peril and (•xcitement. For tlu* kindly old gentleman, 
win* dotes on canaries and bullhnches and is writing a 
book about birds, proves to he a blackmailer of the creepiest 
and most sinister sort. Whatever ])ost Bliss fills cliauffeur, 
lamimercial traveller, greengrocer’s assistant — he emerges 
the richer not only by a thrilling experience, but by a 
growing sympathy witli the hoj>es and fears of his fellow^ 
workers. 'The novel is an excellent exaiiqde of Mr, Phillip.s 
Oppeuheim’s inventive genius in its liveliest and most 
plausible guise. 

THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS. By William John.stoii. 7s. 6d. 

net. (Jarrolds.) 

Where circumstances permit it is safe to prophesy that 
this thrilling mystery novel will be read at a sitting. It 
is impossible to put it down till the explanation of the 
whispers that haunt the ;tristoi:ratic apartment house in 
New York is revealed, and Spalding Nelson extricated 
from tlie tangle into which poverty and love have flung 
him. A poor clerk, with hopes of his great-imde eventually 
raising him from pemury, he undertakes to mind his great- 
uncle’s apartment while undo and aunt go for a holiday. 
Both secretly warn him of the whispers and ask him to 
try to discover the cause in their absence. So he enters 
into his new quarters with two problems to unravel — for 
he is already involved in one concerning a beautiful girl 
and a couple of despicable blackmailers. He finds liimself 
in the tliick of adventure, the recipient of strange notes, 
strangely delivered, the victim of a daring robbery, the 
confidant of the girl who is trying to save her sister from 
ruin, and finally a catspaw in a vicious murder plot and in 
imminent peril of the " chair." It is a rattling good yam 
and so ingeniously constructed that the absorbed reader 
will be kept guessing till the dramatic climax is reached. 
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LOV£* By Baroness L6onie Aminoff. (Dent.) 

This is the second volume of her ** Torchlight " series 
of novels in which Mnie. Aminoff has planned to present 
a dramatic picture of the period of the French Revolution 
and the time of Napoleon in France. In the first volume 
we were chiefly concerned with Ter^zia Cabarrus, who 
became Madame Tallien, and ail kinds of important persons 
came within her orbit. In this volume we have Madame 
Tallien still as a central figure, but we have now Madame 
Josephine Beauharnais occup)dng no little space, and her 
lover Barras, and that strange little Corsican officer, lanky 
and starving, who worships at licr shrine and finally in the 
last pages becomes her husband. Madame Aminoff gives 
us a kind of inversion of the Revolutionary history, takes 
us into the penetralia of the lives of the persons who bulk 
large in that history, sliows us their littlenesses, their 
scheming, intriguing, meannesses, vices, nastinesses, and 
the like. It is a deliberate method, recreating the period 
as though by a kind of gossii)ing “ yellow press paragraph- 
ing, a sort of reaction against the heroic solemnities of the 
ordinary official history books. There is no doubt as to 
the liveliness of the rendering, though it is questionable 
whether this kind of history may not easily go too far in 
the direction of euhemerising. The book suggests an 
inevitable parallel between France of the Revolution 
and Russia of to-day, and read with a little reserve and 
a little remembering of facts and circumstances that 
Madame Aminoff leaves out of her scheme, is of great 
interest and some real value. It is good to be reminded 
of just what Paris and France actually were from the 
point of view of the people who had to live through those 
years. 

THE PASSING STORM. By Violet Twcedale. 7s. (John 

Long.) 

We feel obliged to lodge a protest with Mrs. Tweedale 
about the first chapter of her new novel, “ The Passing 
Storm.*' In this first chapter she gives away too much, 
and when we had read it we knew exactly how the plot 
was going to unfold and who Quentin Gerard would prove 
to be. It is a pretty love story, but altogether too obvious : 
even the title of the book tells us how the dramatic quarrel 
between Gerard and Roseanne (the heroine of the tale) 
will end. Mrs. Tweedale tells the story in her usual 
charming and easy style and introduces us to many 
picturesque characters in tliis pleasant, romantic but 
provoking book. 

MY DAUGHTER HELEN; By Allan Moukhoii.so. 6s. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

The central theme of this exceptionally appealing story 
is a father’s love for his daughter— the mother being dead. 
It is not an easy subject to express and elaborate sympa- 
thetically, but the author succeeds ; he succeeds, in faeV 
on every page, for with great economy and restraint he 
resists all temptations to the sentimental superfluities 
which would have been so easy and gives ns, through the 
eyes of the anxious father, a clear picture of what might 
be real life. The girlhood of Helen brings two suitors, 
and^ with the irresistible spell of nature upon her, the 
weaker wins her love. He Is a poor creature, unfit for 
business, unable to concentrate upon earning even the 
little necessary to support hpr and the family w'hich soon 
begins to arrive ; lialf a genius, but not sufficiently so to 
So anything great — the most pathetic type of manhood. 
He goes wrong, is arrested, and imprisoned ; and there, 
baldly, is the whole plot. It is in the delicate revelation 
of the three or four chief personalities concerned that the 
charm of the book consists ; it is a short book, yet the 
reader has a definite sense of parting with known friends 
when it is fini^ed. The author also has a gift of convincing 
truth in the ^expression of ideas. ** Between intelligent 
pcbple," says the father, who tells the story himself, " the 
stra^fht talk hasn’t much virtue. They know all there 
is to : say,, atui to project the words at one another may 


roughen up the nerves without touching the reason." 
That is good, and here and there we can see the philpsopher 
at work not less surely. "My Daughter Helen" is a 
worthy addition to the " Novels of To-day '* series. 


UNCLE MOSES* By Sholom Asch. 78. 6d. net. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

The sordid lives of Polish Jews in America dominated 
by one of their own race who, as master tailor, sweats 
them and grinds them down to perpetual wretchedness, 
are shown with relentless realism in " Uncle Moses." 
The theme of the story is that of a man, hard, unscrupulous, 
a king in his small, frowzy way, who is overthrown, reduced 
to abject misery, through his love for a young girl. A 
strong theme, cleverly worked out, yet one feels there is 
a certain lack of balance in the construction — an excess 
of detail in the earlier i>art, a brevity that creates an 
almost jerky effect towards the end. Unquestionably, so 
far as character-drawing goes, " Uncle Moses ** is a giant 
among pigmies. Mr. Sholom Asch has succeeded in 
making him live, his personality colours the whole book. 
To be sure it is a disagreeable personality and fouls all it 
touches, but it is vitally, horribly convincing. 

SABINE AND SABINA* By W. E. Norris. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

A suave and leisurely book. Nothing swift or amazing 
here. Just the quiet, chatty impressions of an old bachelor 
godfather, who discourses about his godchild, Sabina. 
He tells the story of her marriage with that somewliat 
obtuse business man, Charles Hutton. Sabina was happy 
enough at first, but after the baby died, a great discontent 
and restlessness came over her. Charles took her out to 
Spain ; hoping to distract her. But there her friendship 
with the sympathetic artist. Leslie R oxford, grew and 
fiourished. When she returned to England, Roxford 
haunted her, and they had a great Platonic affair. Oddly 
enough, Roxford flirted with the sister of Sabina as well. 
All very puzzling and disconcerting for the godfather. 
He surprised Sabina and Leslie one day on the Embank- 
ment, in earnest disroursc ; ” but they did not jump — I 
don't believe that the young folks of to-day can be taken 
aback, no matter when or where one may bounce on them." 
After a faint romance between Charles and a Spanish lady, 
we pass on to the close. The way in which Sabina comes 
back to her husband is admirably natural and likely. 


OUT OF TUNE. By Frank Stayton. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Dodd.) 

This amusing comedy by Mr. Frank Stayton has much 
in common with " Threads,” published in 1921. There is 
the same ironical humour, the conversation too sparkles 
with wit and epigram, and it would probably dramatise 
equally wxdl — the climax would make a breathless finish. 
But it begins heavily. Tho author has loaded his early 
chapters with tiresome descriptions of people who scarcely 
count. With the introduction of Paul Faggett, however, 
the story springs to life. Paul is a musical genius who 
travels Surrey on a ramshackle bicycle, tuning pianos in 
order that he may eat. He is clean, hardworking, cheerful 
and uncomplaining. Zoe, a rich and pretty widow, with' 
a passionate desire to patronise the arts, marries him and 
launches him successfully as Paul Faggotti into the muucal 
world. Very soon, though, Paul tires of the absurd 
lionising of Zoe and her snobbish circle. He plays truant 
and falls in love with honest joyep, who understands the 
man if not his art, and .who lives an ideal life alone in her 
Guildford cottage. Of course the number of solutions to 
th^ triangular puzzle is very limited, but the author keeps 
his secret intact and holds the reader's interest unabated 
to the last page. Mr. Stayton must be an ideal 
companion ; he describes domestic routine aceuimtii^j^ 
witj^; much. zest. 
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ESCAPE* By Jeffery E. Jeffery. 7s. 6d. (Leonard -Parsons.) 

Mr. Jeffery's heroine, Emily, vaguely reminds us of 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis's Carol of " M*ain Street." Both are 
girls who long to break away from the dull levels of middle- 
class womanhood. But Carol is more subtly, more 
enthusiastically drawn than Emily who, with all her longings 
for a finer, gayer life, is always rather stilted ; rather dry. 
Yet her -commonplace marriage, her fcirtunate widowhood, 
her entry into business, are well descriliefl. And the 
details of the business are finite entertaining. Emily 
became a sort of Universal Aunt, even contriving by a 
judicious accident to reconcile a nephew with a rich old 
uncle. By and by she has her second romance, with a 
married man called George, only to find that she does not 
really care for him. VVe leave her married to the un- 
conventional and charming Barty Scammell, who explains 
his theory of life to her : "I believe in the w'ill to help, 
and the determination not to hinder progress." “ Escape " 
has many original touches and many very readable pages. 


THE TASTE OF EVE^S APPLE. By Elnith Bevan. 8s. 6d. 

(Daniel O’Connor.) 

Our impression, when wc had finished J’art I of this 
book, was " What an unu.sual and brilliant story ! " 
When we finished Part 11 we were still under the spell of 
the author's genius for drawing realistically the unusual 
in life. But Part HI, despite its frequent flashes, reminded 
us somewhat of a fire that is smouldering compared with 
the living flames, the sparkle and light of the first parts 
of the book. The work gives the feeling of being planned 
and written entirely to suit its author’s fancy (and that 
in itself should .stamp a book as original nowadays). Thus 
it is a book full of surprises, the author himself (or her- 
self) unexpectedly appearing in the Second Part of the 
book only to drop comiiletely out of Part III, but to appear 
again for a brief moment in the postscript. Not one of 
the characters goes all through the story ; it gives a queer, 
detached, irregular tone to the book, and yet each character, 
however slightly portrayed, is vital and compelling. Elnith 
Bevtan should undoubtedly be a power to reckon with in 
the near future, and we shall look forward with great 
interest to the next work from the author of “ The Taste 
of Eve’s Apple." 


^^HIS GRACE.^^ By Alice Clayton Greene. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Melrose.) 

For a young man, a theatrical manager on the brink of 
ruin, to learn he is monarch of a Southern State of Europe 
would be a .sufficient adventure in itself to last most men 
a lifetime. But with Carlos Anderson it is only the begin- 
ning of adventures. Around this situation Miss Alice 
Clayton Greene has woven an enjoyable story, fresh and 
sparkling, full of light and laughter. The irresponsible 
Carlos makes a delightful hero and, plunged into complica- 
tions, an inherent impudence carries him through to 
triumph at last. Sometliing quite new and pleasant in the 
way of fiction is " His Grace " — a relief from the sombre, 
fussy, psychological novels that beset us in these days. 

DIANA STEPS DOWN. By Susan Eedgrave. Os. net. 
(Sampson Low.) 

" Diana Steps Down " has an unusual plot winch 
handled in a masterly style. To make the heroine, a lady 
of wealth and high degree, fall in love with and marry 
a gipsy sounds like the beginning of a fairy tale; but 
though Miss Redgrave's story begins like this, it i.s no fairy 
tale; it is so well done — so realistic — that it is entirely 
convincing. The character-drawing throughout is excel- 
lent and the plot is developed in a way that is consistent 
with the natures of the three people in the story. There 
is plenty of romance, plenty of passion and there are plenty 
of exciting incidents in the book ; and with its fresh, open- 
air gipsy scenes, in strong contrast to the scenes in Diana’s 
ancestral home, it is the sort of tale that should tempt 
producers to snap it up. 
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TYRANNY. By Holloway Horn. 7 s. 6 d. (Collins.) 

This is a very skilful study of a beautiful Irish girl of 
.strong character. Gwenda’s guiding principle is^to be 
true to her faith. She is a Catholic, and though that fact 
is not unduly stressed until the crisis, one feels it is a 
force that has hold of Gwenda and will not let her go. But 
it .seems a kindly force in the person of Father Blore, to 
whom the girl confides even her love troubles. As a 
stenograi)her and chauffeusc Gwenda has many lovers, 
but Dr. Luttrcll alone finds her responsive. Dr. Luttrell 
has married a woman he docs not love. After much suffer- 
ing he gets a divorce and comes to Gwenda a free man. 
Gwenda bows her head and heart to the riding of her 
church on divorce, and sends Luttrell away. Hen*, we 
presume, is where Mr. Horn, very calmly and jndicialh-, 
would show us the tyranny of liie Homan Church. Htj 
might be more convincing. After a lime Gwenda seems 
fairly content to marry Dr. O’Hrien, a thoroughly goorl 
sort, who has loved her in vain for years. Jjr. Luttrell. 
the other victim, merely rc^MJls the reward of his own 
folly. All the characters art^ very real and there is a 
balance and sanity tliroiighout the book. 

THE GOLDEN BAY* Bv J. Weare-Ciiflard. 7 s. (»d. 

(Jarrolds.) 

If you are for romance, here you have it and of the 
best. Mr. Wcare-Ciilfard has laid his scenes along the 
Devonshire coast, by Bideford, in the good old daj’s when 
we were at war with the French and the Ciovernment had 
no ships to spare for the adequate protection of onr coasts 
against privateers and pirates who descended upon them 
at unlooked-for intervals and looted the stores of peaceful 
tradesmen almost with impunity. There was a particular 
gang of pirates that used Lundy Island as a base of opera- 
tions, and to the rooting out of these pests John Tyrrell, 
son of the Squire of Westacott, devoted himself, not 
only in the interests of law and order, but because a certain 
rascally French marquis among the motley crew had 
killed his brother in a duel and John was bent on avenging 
him. There was somctliing of mystery surrounding the 
duel between his brother Dick and the Marquis, Init John 
penetrates this and is able to befriend Dick’s secret wife, 
who had been the innocent cause of it. And through all 
the story of that enterprise against tlie ])i rates runs the 
chequered story of John’s own love for the charming 
Nancy Kaven.scroft. A stirring, exciting, well-written 
romance, full of colour and character and touched with a 
pleasant humour. 

' ■ i ’ ' ' "I 
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THE MUCH CHOSEN RACE. By Sydney A. Moseley. 3s. 

fStauley Paul.) 

The Jew has had so many harsh things said about him 
that by now he must be getting used to it. After all he is 
as human and therefore as open to attack as the rest of us, 
but his faults are probably no worse than ours, they are 
only different — and not always that. Mr. Moseley, though 
he is of the same race, makes out some strong indictments ; 
ono/suspects he is a little too scornful of Mr. Zangwill, and 
perhaps in other cases he is hypercritical in dealing with 
certain Jewish characteristics. Many of tlie qualities he 
condemns in the Jew — his jealousy, vanity, lack of clannish- 
jtiess, sycophancy, absurd adherence to obsolete customs — 
could as justly be condemned in most other races. But he 
makes his points shrewdly and amusingly, and if he has 
no mercy for the weaknesses of his people he is as out- 
spoken in liis praise of what is fine and admirable in them. 
It is a ruthlessly candid and revealing study of the Jew 
and liis racial traits, written crisply, pungently, with a 
humour that alternately bitter and genial and an evident 
inside knowledge of the subject. An interesting book and 
onfe that will provoke resentment in some quarters, and is 
likely to arouse considerable discussion. 


POEMS. FROM PUNCH: 1909-1920. With an Introductory 
Essay by W. B. Drayton Henderson. 7 s. 6 d. (Macmillan.) 

A first selection of ” Poems from Punch " was made 
many years ago by Sir Francis Bumand ; a second was 
made in 1909 by Mr. Arthur Waugh, who called it " Later 
Poems from Punch " and so left Mr. Henderson no choice 
but to name his “ Latest ” or revert to the original title, 
and he has done the latter. In the main the collection is 
of course humorous, l)ut Punch has never been afraid to 
be serious on occasion. " The Song of the Shirt appeared 
in the first selection, and in this volume ** In Flanders 
Fields ” is not the only memorable poem that is poignantly 
reminiscent of the war. On tlie serious side there arc also 
Sir Owen Seaman’s fine memorial verses on Swinburne, 
Meredith and William Booth. For the rest, the best of 
our writers of light verse gravitate to Punch and some of 
their best work is included in this very rei)resentative 
miscellany. 


THE CALL OF THE WILDFLOWER. By Henry S. Salt, 
os. (Allen & Unwin.) 

We had not read far into this delightful volume before 
we felt, creeping surely and w'armly over us, a happy 
glow of remembrance. Immersed in indoor labours, we 
had forgotten for the moment that wonderful world of wild 
flow'ers not far aw'ay. Konsed to n(*w enthusiasm by 
Mr. Salt's devout admirations, we made fresh holiday 
schemes. It was not till late in life, while w^andcring in 
Welsh mountain scenery, that the .scales fell from our 
author’s eyes and, looking on the beauty of the saxifrages, 
he realised what glories he had missed. Ever afterwards 
he has been given over to tramps and journeys in quest 
of wild flowers ; here he records his finds by ditch and 
dyke, his hopes on Sussex shingles, his days in Derby- 
shire dales. A fascinating and informative book wliich 
mu.st infect many with tin* zest for flower-seeking. 


IRISH AND OTHER MEMORIES. By the Duke de Stac- 
poole. 15s. (Fhilpot.) 

Anyone who would reail a book of reminiscences written 
by a man who has known many capitals and made acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of men and women should pick up the 
Duke de Stacpoolc’s " Irish and Other Memories." Books 
of this kind arc bound to be at least intermittently interest- 
ing; but what makes IheDukc’.s book particularly interest- 
ing is its lack of pretentiousness and of partisan sliip, its 
geniality, tolerance and f airmindedness. Certainly the 

author is fair in the Johnsonian sense. (" The Irish are a 
fair people ; they never speak well of one another.") He 
tells us that the only thing which the late Marquess of 
Clanricarde ever gave freely away was an oinnion on 
china or on curios. lie informs us that the peasant of 
his native country views the approach of death to one of 
his relatives with a serenity indistinguishable from callous- 
ness. And he describes an eccentric landlord examining 
portraits of Beethoven and Wagner and complacently 
accepting the elder composer as a breeder of polo-ponies 
and the younger as a breeder of hunters. He is too good 
an Irishman, however, not to be proud of his nation. 
He relates with complacency how The Hawk was practically 
run by Irishmen, he himself being a director, Augustus 
Moore editor, Justin Huntly McCarthy leader-writer, 
and George Moore contributor. (Florence St. John, 
strangely enough, was one of the chief sliareholders.) While 
he frankly confesses the joy which he felt at discovering a 
Cork man, a former servant of his father's, who was a 
town councillor of Meodling, near Vienna, and six Cork 
girls who were governesses in one small town in the south 
of Russia. The Duke, indeed, seems able to make him- 
self at home anywhere. His pictures of society in 
London, Paris, Rome and Constantinople are no less 
vivacious and intimate than his sketches of his countrymen 
in Galway. ^ ^ 
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MARGAMT FULLER: A PSYCHOLOGICAL BIO- 
GRAPH Y. By Katharine Anthony. 7 .S. 6d. net. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

In the attractive, orange-coloured nows sheet. Noiv 
and Then, issued quarterly from Eleven, Gower Street, 
Mr. Jonathan Cape chats with the public who read his 
books. One of the paragraphs in a recent number is a 
note on Margaret Fuller. " Who is she ? Is she or was 
she ? ’' ■ This reviewer connects her, a trifle dimly, with 
Emerson and Eliz.ibtdh Barrett Browning, and (more 
clearly) with an hour .spent recently among the bookshelves 
of a country house attic, wlien Julia Ward Howe's Memoir 
was among the treasures found. It is reassuring to learn 
from Mr. Caj)e that our ignorance is shared, and that the 
name is " quite unfamiliar ” on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mrs. Anthony's book sliould help to make it known. The 
istudy is ably Avritten and is of more than passing interest 
to tho.se who w'ish to know what part America took in the 
pioneer work of the feminist movement. Due imjiortance 
is given to *' Woman in the Nineteenth Century " (1844), 
a book " wdiosc only predecessor was Mary Wollstone 
craft’s * Vindication of the Rights of Woman.' pnblislu'd 
fifty years before.” Mrs. Anthony has not altogether 
avoided the danger of glorifying the feminist to the detri- 
ment of till* woman. What did Margaret say ? you find 
yourself asking. Not what did she say in print, in hc^ 
articles to the Tribune, in her de.scriptions, as a war- 
•correspondent, of the life of revolutionary Rome, but at 
other times, in the undress moments, when what she said 
would hav(5 lK*en a revelation of the inner self. 'I'he 
ordinary reader may be pardoned if be enjoys most the by- 
ways of the liook, the coujde of pag(*s tliat tell of Margaret's 
visit to the Carlyles at Chelsea, when Carlyle harangued 
sagely on the v’jdne of poetry and Mrs. Carlyle sal by in 
•silence, or the short description of the meeting with George 
Sand, 

MY SENTIMENTAL SELF. Itv Mrs. Aria. i^s. (Chapman 
Hall.) 

Mrs. Aria happily confesses that she has “ gone proudly 
:frif»nded,'’ and in lier lively volume we have many entertain- 
ing glimpses of famous actors and authors. There is a 
great ileal about Sir Henry Irving, to wMiom Mrs. Aria was 
reverentially devoted. Once noticing his failing strength, 
she said : ” Snj)])osing you w^ere told that you w'ould Jive 
ten years if you would rest, and only two if you would 
• continue to act, what w'ould you do ? Not a momenCs 
hesitation w^nt to the answer : ” f should act." Of 

Frank l)anby, Mrs. Aria’s sister, we hear much. This is 
the characteristic, plucky letter written on her death- 
ibed : " Dearest, 1 miss you beyond words, yet desire you to 
•do everything your alarming physician orders ; 1 find 

' Twilight ’ depressing ; how could I have done it ? Do 
you think you could sec me through another ? " With 
:the amiability native to her, Mrs. Aria })riiits letters from 
well-known personages who refused to write her preface. 
.Arnold Bennett wrote : " Your Memoirs will be so amusing, 
malicious and first-rate that they will require no aid. 
Excuse me." W. L. George assured her that she w^as 
" so ideally fit to introduce herself." From Wells came 
the message : " No prefaces, darling. Beauty unadorned 
:is adorned the most." It is interesting to hear of the hap- 
hazard arrival of Mrs. Aria in the world of journalism. 
With her sister she was in the office of the Gentlewoman, 
Mrs. Frankaii was talking to the editor, but the manager 
•was struck with her companion. " Don’t you know any- 
thing to write about ? " he inquired, 'i’hc swift reply 
•came : " Dress and drama, with drivel sauce." And .so 

the successful career began. A kindly, chatty book, 
: 3 omewhat lacking in discrimination. 

EPITAPHS. By Lady Margaret Sackville. (Edinburgh: 

William Brown.) 

Lady IVIargaret Sackville has always displayed vigorous 
'versatilityi and nihil quod tetigit non ornavit, but hitherto 
flier chief claim to fame has rested on .her lyrics, which 
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THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 

A real mystery story with an origituil plot laid in novel 
surroundings. Ry WM. JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 7/6 net. 

A DAUGHTER OF ALLAH 

A glowing passionate story of the East. By CECIL H. 
BULLIVANT. Crown 8vO, cloth gilt. 7 6 net. 

THE GOLDEN BAY 

A piratical romance of old Devon. By J. WEARE 
GIFFARD (author of " Lure of Contraband”). Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 7 6 net. 

^HE^SPORT OF DESTINY 

A tale of adventure. By WM. GARRETT (author of " The 
Secret of the Hills," etc.) Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 7/6 net. 

THE CURSE OF KALI 

A tale of the Thugs in India. By ARTHUR GREENING 
(author of " The Better Yarn"). Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
0/ net. 


WHEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 

An alluring romance of a great conquest. By CYRUS T, 
BRADY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 7 6 net. 

TARROLDS 
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have had charm, spontaneity and melodiousness. Her 
faults perhaps have been over-luxuriance, an excessive 
delight in beautiful phrases simply for their own sake 
and a wayward indifference to architectonics. Now, in 
face of these virtues and vices, she has actually achieved 
a little volume of epitaphs — almost the last thing one should 
have expected from her pen. Epitaphs permit no abandon : 
they must be brief and austere. Epitaphs allow luxuriance 
as little as a grave-mound ; they must be clipped like 
yews and rounded like funeral wreaths. They must be 
as clearly drawn as a miniature on enamel, as clearly cut 
as a cameo on an onyx, as an intaglio in an agate. Yet 
despite such conditions and restraints, apparently so alien 
to her genius. Lady Margaret has succeeded in turning out 
epitaphs dainty and delicate and altogether admirable. 
They have the right cpigvammatical touch, and the right 
emotional deportment. They do not dance, and yet 
they walk like dancers. They are as dignified as Death, 
and yet as graceful as a weeping willow. Fortunate are 


the ashes treasured in such Barberini vases. To discuss the 
separate epitaphs here is of course impossible, but we 
venture to quote the two we like best : 

** Why did you die ? I died of everything. 

Life was deep waters, robbing me of breath, 

Sorrow, delight, love, music. Winter, Spring 
Slew me in turn — and last of all came Death.*' 


" All’s done 
All’s said 
To-night 
In a strange bed. 

Alone 
1 lie 

So slight 
So hid 

As in a chrysalid 
A butterfly.** 

These two epitaphs strike the present reviewer as simply 
perfect, and there are others almost as admirable. 


^usic. 


JOHN IRELAND; SOME EXAMPLES OF 
HIS ART.* 

> Among the galaxy of brilliant young men wlio may be 
termed the outposts of modem music — dazzliiigly clever, 
nothing if not greatly daring — the name of John Ireland 

commands instant 
attention. Whether 
one likes his work 
or not — whether one 
emotionally enjoys 
it or intellectually 
admires it — as- 
suredly he must be 
confessed a force, 
probably somewhat 
of a hidden force as 
yet. At the moment 
he is typical of the 
ultra - m odern 
school ; and his 
future is especially 
h E. 0. Hoppi. Mr. John hard to predict, 

Ireland. l>ecause the most 
revolutionary art of 
youth is sometimes prone to cjilm down towards an older 
formula as life advances. But nobody can deny the 
courage and distinction of John Ireland's achievements 
hitherto. He has a style emphatically his own ; moreover, 
his music goes hand-in-hand with admirable verse — nothing 
banal or cheaply platitudinous wins a glance from him. 

There is one very peculiar quality, it seems to me, about 
these songs of his. They strike me as having been written 
from the hearer*s point of view rather than that of the 
performer's. As though he had been able to station him- 
self aloof, like a dramatist watching his play’s rehearsal, 
and to listen quite impartially to his own songs ; as though, 
again, the hearer's opinion must be the ultimate criterion of 
values. (Which is not the usual outlook of a musical 
composer.) To the average amateur pianist some of 
these songs would bo disconcerting by dint of their 
chromatic divagations ; to the average vocalist they are 
hot always very grateful, and afiord scant opportunity for 
conventional display. They are not conceived in any 
conciliatory spirit towards tlie performers. Yet upon 
the hearer they will produce a starring, an instantaneous 

• (i) "Epilogue," (a) " The Vain Desire.** (3) "The 
Encounter.** Words of each by A. E. Housman. (4) ** Vaga- 
bond.** Words by J<^ Masefield, as. sach. (Augener.)-— 
Two Pianoforte Soloed by John Ireland: (i) "Soliloquy.** 
(2) " On a Birthday Morning, as. each. (Augener.) — " Good 
Ale."‘’^ Song by Peter Warlock, Poem aikbn., fifteenth century. 
2s.net. (Augener.) 


effect. 1 heir ioHt ensemble surprises him with its utter 
sincerity of insight, its sheer truth of statement. The 
grave wistfulness of the lyrics which John Ireland selects 
for .setting— mainly excerpts from " A Shropshire Lad 
suffuses these songs with a certain similarity of feeling; 
yet their fundamental differences are revealed with strange 
skill. '• Epilogue," for instance, is a mere transitory 
thought, expressed by the poet in two verses, by the 
musician in two pages only ; but it is concentrated,’ as it 
were, into its own nucleus or essence? ; it sums up tensely 
and tersely what other men might have spun out to great 
length and made no stronger. " The Vain Desire ’’ is an 
expanded treatment of much the same ideas, so familiar 
to all readers of Mr. Housman's verse -life’s brevity, 
death's proximity, love’s impermanence --here resonant 
with a more passionate, more personal note, Init still 
subdued, and conscious that we arc made subject to vanity. 

" The Encounter." of sterner stuff, will appeal to its 
audience with the heavy reiterated figure in the accompani- 
ment — ^thc perpetual passage of marching troops — and the 
wan, bleak thought floating above it in the vocal part, as a 
rainy wind might do. A very fine and salient song, exactly 
fulfilling what it set out to accomplish. In " Vagabond 
(which executants will find the ea.siest of the four), Mase- 
field’s words, with their rough, simple, careless pathos, are 
accompanied by music which might well have been born 
along with them — so apt is it, so apposite in all respects. 

The two pianoforte solos make an ideally suitable 
sequence — Soliloquy," with its insistent haunting phrase, 
not beautiful in itself, yet achieving an effect of intense 

fascination, like the ugly woman immortalised by " Elia " 

rising to a cumulative, triumphant climax, and dropping 
back to an abysmal question still unanswered ; and " On 
a Birthday Morning," which drops pearls and diamonds 
from its lips like the girl in the fairy-tale ; of a wonderful 
flash and gaiety, suggesting sunlight, dewdrops, garden 
scents, and glistening flowers, and inexhaustible joie de 
vivre. This latter piece calls for expert hands and a..v 
sympathetic player. 

For a while, no doubt. John Ireland will remain " caviare 
to the general," because of his exceptional characterisrics ; 
and many who fully {ippreciate those characteristics will ■ 
still be aware of a personal preference for some of his 
contemporaries. But one may reasonably wonder aad\ ^ 
ponder to what altitudes he may not have attained ia:^ : 
twenty, nay, in ten years to come ; when his sense dl ' 
beauty, as yet a trifle ascetic, austere, renunciatoiy^ i 
have mellowed into ripe colour and gracious curves, $udi: 
as are even now discernible upon the frozen 
work. .... ■ 

One does not realise the full possibilities of John 
until one turns to somebody else and treads fosiflUSiic 
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yima again; ** Good Ale is a semi-arcbaic setting of a 
fifteenth-century lyric, anonymous, serio-comic, in praise 
of ale — or rather in urgent request for it I I think three 
verses should have sufiicod the composer, seeing that each 
contains the same idea. But it is a jovial, rollicking affair, 
quite out of the ordinary groove- ’-effectively written for 
the voice, simply harmonised ; and a man of humour 
should be able to bring down the house with it. 

May Byron. 

A NEW COMPOSER. 

The appearance of a new composer whose work is not 
only of a high standard, but has also that ear- haunting 
quality which makes a strong appeal to the large public 
that likes good popular ** tunes, is an uncommon 
occurrence ; certainly an occurrence to rejoice ;ill lovers 
of good music ; and certainly one to rejoice the heart of 
the iniblishcr who has found him. This composer is Mr. 
Vivian Hickey, whose three songs, ** Ecstasy,” ” Cradle 
Song ” and ” Memory ” have just been issued by Messrs. 
Augener. It is refreshing to come across such songs amid 
all the good, bad and indifferent music that is at present 
Hooding the market. Mr. Hickey's work has imagination 
and feeling, and throughout there is a note of unexpected- 
ness which adds to its charm. The words of ” ICcstasy ” 
arc by Sarojiiii Naidu, and the beauty of them is crnphasi.sed 
by tlic beauty and emotional sincerity of the setting, 'riicrc 
is a dignilied simplicity about this song, too, which 
harmonises strangely well with the spirit of the words. 
” Cradle Song,” words also by Sarojini Naitlu : 

“ 1 bring for you . . . 

A litth; lovely dream,’* 

has a sweetness and wistfulncss in the melody that makes 
a direct appeal. Of the countless lullaby songs that have 
been written room must surely be made for this little 
” Cradle Song ” in the front rank. It is a song that, once 
heard, will not be easily forgotten. ” Memory,” words by 
Arthur Symons, has a directness and quaintness in its 
setting that art^ very unusual. It is the longest of the 
three songs. 'J'he phrase : 

” All things leave me ; 

You remain,'* 

at the end of the first Jind last verse brings out the car- 
haunting quality which, as already mentioned, plays so 
strong a part in Mr. Hickey’s compositions. Mr. Hickey 
seems to get right into the spirit of the words of his songs, 
and in setting them he does not resort to that obnoxious 
practice of unnecessarily repeating over and over again 
various words and phrases — as many composers do — in 
order, it would seem, to make them fit into the tunes. He 
treats the jjoem he is setting with respect, and in conse- 
quence his songs gain in power. An additional attraction 
to Mr. Hickey's music is the fact that he has wisely kept 
it within the range of the iiverage phaycr and singer ; the 
settings present no big difficulties and yet they arc not 
too easy. Above all they have that rare simplicity wliich 
is the essence of all tilings gretat. We shall look forward 
with much interest to Mr. Hickey's future work. 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Eleanor Far] eon. 

TUNES OF A PENNY PIPER. Hy Eleanor Far jeon. 

IS. 6d. each. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Few modern poets have a lighter, easier, happier toucli 
than Miss Farjeon. Her verse.s are alive and have a charm 
of spontaneity that her occasional carelessness in the 
matter of rhyme seems to intensify. ” The Careless 
Heart," "Yon Wench" and "Girl's Song" and others 
simply cry out to be set to music — have indeed a delight- 
fully lilting music of their own which only needs to be 
written down. But unlike so many songs, each has an 
idea in it. and flowers without apparent effort into gracious 
or quietly humorous fancies. The " Tunes of a Penny 
Piper " make one of the daintiest, freshest, most delectable 
little budgets of verse for children that has come our way 
lor a long while. Each booklet has a delicately and 
.^haniungly drawn frontispiece by A. W. Austen. 
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NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 


2. MUSICAL VERSES. 

LYRIC FANCIES. By Ernest Austin. (Larway.) 


Mr. Ernest Austin writes a preface, or prelude as he 
prefers to call it, “ for young musicians ” in his new volume 
of ** Ditties and Dances,” in which he says : ” I ought 

to tell you that 1 share with many other composers the 
good fortune in being able to make music for you at a time 
when we are all trying to throw off the foreign influences 
which have crept into our musical life. . . . We should 
be . . . proud of our national music. We must make it, 
use it and keep it well to the front in our affections. Real 
music should of course be the true expression of our national 
spi#t ; it should mirror all our moods and charaett^rs ; it 
should bring us beautiful sounds from the invisible world 
of our hearts. . . .” Mr. Austin's work for children has 
now gained wide recognition, and it is so interesting — ^so 
full of the joy of life —that it is inipossibh; to imagine a 
child who would find music lessons dull if it were taught 
by the Ernest Austin method. Tin; three books mentioned 
above are typical examples of the good work this composer 
is turning out. 


SORROW OF MYDATH. By Malcolm Davidson. (Win- 
throp Rogers.) 

A fine setting, full of atmosphere, of John Masefield's 
poignant ballad, 

A SONG BEFORE SUNRISE. Tiano Duet. By Frederick 
Delius. (Augener.) 

There i.s always a certain demand for good piano duets, 
and here is one that is fresh and tuneful and not too 
difficult. 

AN ENCHANTED HOUR. Song Cycle. By John R. Heath. 
(Enoch.) 

An attractive little song cycle, though the words, in 
order to conic up to the charming and dainty music, should 
have had more point. The ideas in the verses are not 
developed properly. 

THREE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. By C. 

Armstrong Gibbs. (F.lkin.) 

A ” Fairy Talc.” ” A I'uneral Procession ” and a 
“ Humoresque ” provide some striking contrasts. An 
interesting and delightful trio. 


IN THE SHADOW OF ST. PAULAS. By Geoffrey Kaye. 

(Paxton.) 

This is the sort of ])i(!ce from wliich the average ]>laycr 
will be able to get tluj greatest effect with the lca.st amount 
of trouble. It is melodious and sonorous, and with its 
descriptive passages is certainly a show piece. 


SUNNY SPAIN. By Arthur Klein. (Feldman.) 

Sung l>y Miss Felice T.yne. this song with its swing- 
ing, waltz-time melody should achieve popularity wdth 
ambitious singers who like atinosjdicric songs, and arc not 
afraid of .singing ” Ah . . . Ah . . . Ah . . .” for nearly 
a whole page. 


^be Z>rama. 

LITERARY DRAMA AND THE THEATRE. 

By E. V. Odle. 


F ifty years 
ago there was 
scarcely a public in 
England for the 
printed editions of 
c o 11 1 e m p o r a r y 
drama. To-day 
plays are published 
so as to synchronise 
with their first per- 
formance, and 
frequently before 
a production has 
been arranged^ 
Men of the theatre, 
like Robertson and Pinero, were for a long while shy 
of winning public acknowledgment of their efforts con- 
sidfred as literature. They were content, for the time 
being, to make their appeal through the medium most 
natural to them, feeling perhaps that the constructive 
qualities of a good play were not obvious in book form, 
ind that the dialogue, framed to be spoken, lacked 
literary finish. But a change took place when brilliant 
men of letters like Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw, 
both skilled in the manipulation of a highly developed 
prose, began to write plays in which the action could 
be conjured up in the mind's eye in such a way that 
nothing intended to be exhibited upon a stage could 
be lost in tfie process. 

; There is a distinction here, although a relative one, 
and it would be invidious to carry it too far. It is as 
difficult; for example, to exclude from the ranks of 


literature a soundly constructed and effective play 
such as Henry Arthur Jones's The Liars," as it is to 
discover in that play any quality that appeals especially 
to the literary sense. (Conversely, Mr. Galsworthy's 
" Joy," that exquisite comedy of human egotism, 
failed to pass the rough test of the footlights, and 
remains to be read in order that its feather-like subtlety, 
combined with profundity of purpose, its acute 
differentiation of character, and the brilliant inter- 
play of its dialogue, may be appreciated. Yet both 
” The Liars " and " joy " conform to all the essentials 
of drama. The former encourages us, by reason of its 
appeal to the higher comic instinct, to re-read it in order 
to recapture the impression of its performance ; and 
when the latter was performed no critic was able to 
accuse Mr. (ialsworthy of actually overstepping the 
limitations of the theatre. Nothing Aristotelian had 
been violated. Even in the somewhat narrow sense 
of .stage technicality there was no flaw in the composi- 
tion. The speeches were not too long, the exits and 
entrances were engineered with an almost Sardou-like 
cunning ; yet " Joy " had to be given up as unactable, 
and Mr. Galsworthy, having burned his fingers, proceeded 
to a broader use of stage artifice, culminating in the 
almost melodramatic " Skin Game." 

Apart from the tragic circutnstance that the best 
work of a dramatist may fail in the theatre, as it is at 
present constituted, it is clear that no sharp line can be 
drawn distinguishing the literary dramatist from the 
writer of plays that are not only successful on the st^ge, 
but also pass into the language of literature. Both 
become literature by virtue of their contenti and if eit' 
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obvious literary tour de force, conceived and written 
in the dramatic form, is to be regarded as unproducc- 
able by theatrical experts, so much the worse for the 
theatre. For of course there is a distinction, although 
it is probable that the over-emphasis laid upon it has 
done much to stifle the progress of the modern theatre. 
Moli&re IS literature ; Sardou is not. Some of the lesser 
known Elizabethans achieved literature by the skin of 
their teeth, and largely bcjcause they belonged to a 
glorious fraternity ; and Restoration drama after 
Farquhar makes poor reading. In every rase when' a 
writer deliberately serves the immediate needs of 
theatrical audiences or relies ui)on scenic t‘ffect or stage 
artifice, his claim to be regarded as a literary dramatist 
is imperilled. But it is a fact that might be very care- 
fully considertid by the*, new school of stage artificers, 
that very few such plays have survived ; and that if 
they do it is because they possess the redeeming qualities 
of wit and humour, and contain situations obvious to 
the inner, reflective eye, as well as to the eye that 
observes in the concrete and the auditory sc^nse. 

Yet the last few years have probably seen more plays 
rejected by theatrical managers on the score of their 
alleged technical insufficiency than at any period in 
English dramatic literature. Of the writers who com- 
menced playw’i’iting after establishing rcqmtations in 
other directions, very few have survived the vici.ssitiuh s 
of the theatrical whirligig. Mr. Galsworthy has perse- 
vered, with tlu^ reservation already not(‘d ; Mr. Mase- 
field had but one re.al success ; Mr. Drinkwatcir seems to 
have triumphed after a long struggle ; Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has contrived successful comedies, but barely 
yet a play that ranks as literature ; Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
has written eminently readable plays which no one has 
produced, and Mr. Gilbert Cannan lias been writing plays 
all his life with only moderate success. What is the 
reason, apart from the squeamishness of the public 
taste, that these writers, who have accomplished feats 
in the novel and poetry, cannot achieve success in 
the theatre ? 

Certainly the reason is not to be sought in any form of 
incompetence in the handling of a dramatic theme. 
Where psychology is concerned there are glaring faults 
in the plays of certain writers who have acquired what 
is known as the trick of stage-craft. The dramatic form 
is universal, and a writer capable of expressing the 
fundamentals of human conduct in narrative form 
should and generally does possess the qualifications 
necessary to create dramatic action. Henry James did 
not fail as a playwright because of any clumsiness in 
his method of dealing with the exigencies of the stage ; 
he failed because he was Henry James. But there is 
no inherent reason why an approved novelist, apart 
from his peculiarities of temperament, should fail in the 
theatre ; for the aim of the theatre is, or should be, 
to produce good dramatic literature. 

The public taste is not in question here. A few 
performances, so arranged that all who wish to see a 
particular play can do so, would meet that aspect of 
the case. What is more worth discussing is the fact 
that men of letters have been dissuaded from persevering 
with their efforts by the assumption that in order to 
become successful playwrights they must discover 
within themselves, or acquire by study, some highly 
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specialised sense of the theatre, or else be content 
to remain classified as " literary " dramatists. They 
may possess the qualifications of inventing dramatic 
dialogue, of presenting life in the form of dynamic 
action ; and their grasp of motive, their power of work- 
ing up to a just climax, may not be called into question. 
Yet the theatre remains closed to them because of their 
supposed ignorance in the matter of stage-craft. 

Clearly, the theatrical expert has his point of view, 
but it can be very easily overstated, and the forefnost 
consideration should be the choice of material. The 
technique of the theatre should not be regarded as so 
complex a matter that the rational sense of a dramatic 
author, aware that his j)iece is to be spoken and repre- 
sented, may not contrive to meet half-way the actor, 
the producer and the stage-carpenter without himself 
becoming, for the time being, all these; persons rolled 
into one. Strictly speaking, nine-tenths of the technical 
requirements of play production are the province of the 
; . |iCto the other tenth consists in the realisation, on 
part of the author, of certain limitations. It has 
been said that Ibsen created the technique of the 
' modem theatre; but this statement needs to be very 
carefully qualified. Himself a stage-manager, Ibsen 
% gradually converted the environment of the theatre into 
a new dimension for the deeply reflecting mind, wherein 
human problems could be explored more thoroughly 
than is possible in the novel or even in the poem. For 
Ibsen, the dramatic unities existed independently as 
the highest possible fonn of expressing the interactions 
of human conduct; he rarely attended the rehearsals 
of his plays, and vigorously denied that he had ever 
written a play with any particular actor in view. 

: Actually, nearly all Ibsen's social comedies are based 
upon the technique of the French school in the Second 
Empire ; and whenever he adds anything to the possi- 
bilities of stage performance, it is not his facility in 
engineering theatrical situations hut his vision as a 
dramatist that enables him to create moments of drama 
that electrify audiences all the more vividly because the 
^tion is rooted in circumstances that precede the rais- 
ing of the curtain. Literary dramatists who study 
Ibsen in order to find a golden rule for getting characters 
on and off the stage will get little for their pains ; for 
the verisimilitude which he attained in his plays is no 
more dependent upon the theatre than i§ a chapter out 
of a novel by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

One of the reasons why the pre-war repertory move- 
ment failed is probably to be found in the fact that such 
writers as the late Stanley Houghton became over- 
obsessed with the theatre as a medium. Granville- 
Barker and the later school carried this point of view 
still further. Persuaded that they must learn the art 
of the theatre aiid at the same time convinced that their 
characters x{|gpt be real people and not wooden t3^pes, 
they inventeoaifficulties that barely existed, and in 
the end endangered the freshness and probity of their 
vision for thei sake of a new and even more artificial 
stage technic^e. “ The Marrying of Anne Leete " is a 
•r better play than " The Madras House," and the later 
plays of Stanley Houghton, when he wooed the larger 
Londoe^ audjjiences, are almost unreadable as drama. 

: The qpdities that made the plays of St. John Hankin 
^ as they were actable did not depend upon 
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a too rigorous practice of stage technique. Of the 
moderns, Mr. Drinkwater seems to be rather too much 
au theatre. His prose, however dramatic, exhibits a 
dangerous economy ; he clips speeches, spares wit and 
humour, and subserves too much to the interests of the 
three hours' traffic. It is clear that Mr. Drinkwater 
has temporarily at least bridged the gulf between the 
written and spoken drama ; but he is risking his 
immortality. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw once wittily described his initiation 
into the art of playwriting as merely a common-sense 
realisation of certain obvious difficulties to be over- 
come, from the L.C.C. regulations to the fact that the 
occupant of a back scat had to be considered as much as 
the hirer of a stall or box. It is a pity that the group of 
playwrights who followed him in so many other ways 
did not take this broad and very sagacious hint ; for 
the probability is that if the; art of writing a play cannot 
be mastered in a literary sense, it cannot be mastered 
at all. To a certain extent the art of the theatre 
experts have discouraged good drama by shouting too 
vociferously the Ibsen slogan, and by advancing an 
artificial distinction between the method of writing and 
the means of production. If there is a new art of the 
theatre, in the sense that greater achievement can be 
obtained by the closer co-operation of all concerned, 
its claim should be to make stage-worthy the dramatic 
material of all ages. It should welcome tlie born play- 
wright ; but if it hesitates to make use of the best 
material, in prose or verse, which the age can produce, 
it fails in its ultimate justification, and becomes 
ephemeral. 


BELINDA. Revival at the Globe Theatre. 

There are certain things which any theatrical manager 
will tell you must never be done : the amusing tiling is 
that when they are done they have a surprising way of 
succeeding. A. A. Milne, for example, writes the most 
delightful nonsense with practically no plot, and makes 
his characters do all sorts of things which learned experts 
of the stage say should never be done, and everybody 
laughs consumedly and thoroughly enjoys the show, with- 
out caring a brass button for the opinions of the pundits. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh is of course always charming ; as 
Belinda she is just too ridiculously delightful for 
description. Mr. Dion Boucicault is inclined perhaps to 
overdo the Mr. Baxter, but in so irresponsible a play 
one can scarcely quarrel with anybody for being irre- 
sponsible— especially when he is really funny in his 
absurdity. These two people, however, are too used to 
having nice things said about them not to wish something 
to be said about the rest of the cast. Miss Helen Spencer 
has not such an ea.sy part as might at first appear, and 
she plays it remarkably well. Mr. Jack Hobbs is going, 

I think, to do big things; be made the very xnost of a: 
rAle in which some quite good actors might have proved 
ghastly failures. Mr. Herbert Marshall has an attractive ; 
way with him and deserved a good deal more applause ' 
than he got. He was, 1 am told, badly smashed tip in the 
war, but with great courage ratumed to tlmetagiaancipiLay^ 
with extraordinary vigour for a man who has to stnigfi^e ; 
against grave physical disabilities. Mias £thd AVelledey . 
was a pretty and capable maid. That’s the lot-^aiMl ikn ; 
excellent lot, too. 
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1Rcw8 IRotes. 


From time to time even the most persistent 
optimist is touthud with lin iiutninn mood, fuels a 
chill in the air and puts on the mantle of Jeremiah. 
Yon can alwayvS find ground for lamentation if yon 
look for it ; and if you look for it you can always 
find ground for hope. Our view of life depends 
largely on our state of mind and body ; the world 
is a happy enough place when things arc going well 
with ourselves, and a vale of tears when they are 
not. Consequently no man should be judged by 
an isolated utterance. It does not follow that he 
is inconsistent because he contradicts this week 
something he said the week before last — probably 
, some change of circumstance has in the interval 
changed his mood and his mind. After all, the 
i has its own seasons ; often no more than a day 
separates its summers from its winters ; and wlio 
if a July philosophy loses its leaves 

Oecembe^ 


But every man has certain predominating 
qualities, and you ean roughly catalogue him in 
accordance with those. In this way 1 should class 
Dr. h'rank Crane with the optimists. He has for 
long past been eontributiiig a daily essay to certain 
newspapers, and none oecu])ying that pulpit could 
preach an ev^cryday gospel of dissatisfaction and 
despair and still draw the enormous audiences he 
has securi'd. " Human C'onfessions ” (6s. ; John 
Lane) is the fourth collection he has made of his 
live-minutes’ essays, and their genial worldly- 
wisdom is as stimulating a tonic as the average run 
of mankind could require. Once or twice lie is 
inconsistent, in the stupidly literal sense of the 
word, but nobody could for long write an essay 
every day, through all fluctuations of health and 
humour, and be otherwise. He tells you, for 
instance, “ 1 can conceive of no more repellent thing 
than growing old. And there is no need of it.’* 
Then in a later essay he admonishes us, " There is 
only one thing wc have to do, and that is to grow 
old.” 

And when he reflects upon literature he is apt to 
become pessimistic. He regrets that “ we have no 
self-respect. We edit ourselves too much. This 
is one of the subtle bad habits of ati age of too much: 
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reading. We 
contra c t a 
literary self-con- 
sciousness. W e 
do not think ; 
we recollect what 
w c h a V e seen 
printed.” I 
should ha v e 
thought those 
w li o h a d 11 o 
self - respect did 
not edit them- 
selves enough ; 
b u t T m a y 
be wrong. He agrees with the father of all 
pessimists that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Many writers strive to tell something new,” 
he says. ** They need to be reminded of tlie 
truth contained in a line passage which Goldsmith 
struck out of his ‘ Vicar of \V«akelield.’ Dr. John- 
son mentions it : ‘ When 1 was a young man, being 
anxious to distinguish myself, I was perpetually 
starting new propositions. But T soon gave this 
over ; for I found that generally wliat was new was 
false.' " Instead of commenting on the signihcant 
fact that Goldsmith struck tliis out, Dr. ( nine 
adds, " The greatest genius in literature does but 
express for the people what they already know. 
He gives voice to their dumb convictions.” Yet we 
know of authors who were ahead of tlieir times 
and so far from expressing the dumb convictions of 
their contemporaries that their own generation 
did not understand them. All the material we 
have; to work with has no doubt been in the 
world from the beginning, but we can make new 
thin® of it; and a writer is not debarred from 
newlthoughts because all 
the words lie can clothe 
themlwith have long been 
in the|alphabet. 

To# take Dr. Crane in 
anotifer pessimistic mood, 
he Jeclares, " Literature 
is intrinsically false. It 
may Hpld the mirror up to 
life, At it is a cracked 
mirror, V warped. Novels 
in real life 
plot, only an 
^tangle. Plays 
s ; in real life 
climax, we go 
In books are 
as^ a matter of 
we are none of us 
characters, but all sorts 
and kinds, juiflbled into one 


personality. . . . 
Life is happy. 
Literature is 
tragic.” Now all 
these are only 
h a I f - t r u t h s . 
I'here are really 
more characters 
in modern 1 i ( e 
than in modern 
books, and I 
susfiect that the 
Doctor is not 
m u c li o f a 
n o v cl r e a d e r 
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or lu! would not have complained that novels 
have plots, for that tiowadays is what half of 
them have not. And yon have only to read the 
nows])apers to know that he errs in supposing “ in 
real life there is no plot.” Fliese are mostly pretty 
lurid ])lots ; but tliere are others whicli do not get 
into the papers and turn on a man s efforts to 
realise his ambitions, on his rivalries in love, art, 
cojnmerce. That sort is as common in life as in 
fiction. It is an exaggeration, too, to .say ‘‘ in real 
life tliero are no clima.ves.” There are frequent 
climaxes, though they do not invariably end in 
death. Nor can you cramp either life or literature 
within such a piirase as “ Life is hap])}-. Literature 
is tragic.” Would our two million unemployed 
agree that life is happy, and are we to understand 
that such things as " A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
“ The School for Scandal,” " Tristram Shandy,” 
and " Pickwick ” arc not literature ? The truth is 
that, like literature, life is neither all comedy nor 
all tragedy ; it is a blend of both. 


But there is more than 
enough of liomely wisdom 
and heartening philosophy 
in Dr. Crane’s essays to 
make ample amends for 
these lapses, and even 
for one other. I think 
his advice on “Howto 
Write ” a little dangerous. 

" Almost all instructions 
I have ever read upon 
the writing of stories, 
essays, and other merchan- 
dise to sell to publishers,” 
he remarks, " emphasise 
the necessity of having 
something to say before you 
set out to say it. Have 
a good yam in mind, they 
tell us, and then write it . 
out ; have .an idea 
express it aa 
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are still careless and indifferent critics, but it would 


possible." He confesses he has never been able to 
work on that plan ; that he sits down without know- 
ing what he is going, to write and wislies Iiis pen 
" God-speed ! " adding ; " My rule, therefore, for 
budding authors is : Go to it ! 'I'ake ])en and 
watch it run. If you have luck, good ! If not, 
there is mucli farming to be done.” 1'his 
method may suit liis 
own temperament, but 
it is demoralising advice 
to give to young writers 
all and sundry. When 
an author has lived long 
enough to have ex- 
perienced m n c h a n d 
tliought more, he may 
perhaps write good 
essays without stopping 
to tliink, but I feel sure 
that without some pre- 
liminary planning even 
he could write no story 
worth reading. 

Of our younger c'ssay- 
ists there is none more 
thoughtful or who writes 
more attractively than 
Gilbert Thomas, :uid I 
am not surprised that 
his " Things Big and 
Little ” (:}s. 6d. ; ( hap- 
man c\: Hall) lias just 
been reissued in a new^ 
and cheaper edition. 

Mr. Thomas is an idealist 
who is not blind to the 
darker aspects of human 
character. 1 le is acut(‘ly 
sensible of lih^’s little 
ironies, and if in these 
essays lie is ever angry 
or bitter it is against 
man’s inhumanities to man, and the crude social 
barbarisms wo still tolerate as part of the code of 
our civilisation. He can use words that have 
teeth in them when he is writing of wrongs and 
injustices, but brings a catholic sympathy and a 
charm of style to the handling of happier themes. 
In a rare pessimistic mood he falls from grace and 
pours scorn on contemporary reviewing, opening 
with an assertion that "the day of sober and honest 
criticism is almost gone.” This is a complaint that 
has been made in every generation since criticism 
began. There may liave been excuse for it in un- 
regenerate days when the Quarterly and Saturday 
Review went raging about seeking whom they might 
devour; but criticism, in the main, was never 
soberer nor more honest than now. Certainly there 


be easy to name as many who arc as conscientious 
as they are competent, and as sober, discriminating, 
impartial as it is good for any mortal to be. 

Fairly representative of such critics and their 
work is Mr. Robert Lynd, and his Books and 

Authors” (7s. 6d. ; 
Cobden - Sanderson), 
which arrived on my 
table with Mr. Thomas’s 
new edition. Mr. Lynd’s 
book is divided between 
authors of the past and 
prestmt ; but wiiether he 
is passing judgment on 
Herrick or Wells, on 
Keats and Lamb, or 
Conrad and Arnold 
Bennett, he is equally 
outspoken and sugges- 
tive, and it is obvious 
that he at least is not 
of those Mr. Thomas 
denouiu'.es for reviewing 
books without reading 
them. Mr. f.ynd has 
set forth his creed as a 
review^T in an essay on 
” The Oitic,” and ru>t a 
few of our latter-day 
reviewers, judging them 
by tluir work, would be 
ready to subscribe to it : 

“ Criticism, says the 
dictionary, is the art of 
judging. As a nnitter of 
fac t criticism is some- 
thing more than that. 
The good critic does a 
great deal more than 
deliver judgment on 
books and authors. He may at times play the 
part of the defending counsel rather than that 
of tlie judge. There are occasions on which he 
makes no attempt to hide the w^arinth of his 
feelings. He cannot announce a masterpiece as 
though a summary of pros and cons expressed 
what it meant to him. Hiat is wliy I think 
of a critic as a portrait-painter rather than a 
judge. The portrait-painter reveals the character 
of liis subject. He d(^es not label or analyse it so 
much as set before us a synthesis of all the most 
interesting things he has seen, felt and thought in 
observing it. The judgment is always there, but it 
is implicit rather than explicit. The author sits 
to the critic for his portrait. Even the book may 
be said — ^if we may put a slight constraint on 



Phiito by Marii' Uon, 

the (H8lln};ulshe«1 naturalist ami man of Irttors, whose .J.;ath last iiioritli 
xve Old with deep rc.nret. We h.ive published arlid.-s on Mr. Hudson 
aifd his work from time to tiiii.; ; the latest, by GeorRe Sampson, appeared 
itiioKMAN for October, loig. 
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language—to sit to the critic for its portrait. . . . 
The critic must bathe his subject in the light of his 
own mind — ^his taste, his enthusiasm, his moral 
ideas, lus knowledge. Hence criticism is an 
extremely personal thing. It relates, if one may 
adapt . Anatole France’s famous phrase, the adven- 
tures of masterpieces in the soul of the critic, or — 
to put it a little more precisely — ^in the intellectual 
and imaginative world of the critic. It is said that 
if we adopt this view we 


between two taller red brick houses very near the 
comer of Piccadilly. By a strange chance the 
drawing fell out from among some papers I was look- 
ing over a few months ago, and it seemed worth 
keeping. I had supposed it was lost. Then on 
reading the article about Shelley’s lodgings in 
London in The Bookman, it seemed that it might 
be of interest to you.” Both No. 45 and the Shelley 
house whicli was opposite have been demolished 

and rebuilt. 


are denying the existence 
of any standards of 
criticism. This is not so. 
One may believe in the 
conscience while admit- 
ting that moral standards 
fluctuate.” Mr. Lynd is 
faithful to that creed in 
“ Books and Authors," 
and that he could njake 
such a volume of sound 
and brilliant essays out 
of reviews and articles 
contributed to daily and 
weekly journals is no 
small tribute to the 
quality of present ^ day 
reviewing. 

In his article on 
" Shelley in London,” in 
the July Bookman, Mr. 
Roger Ingpen mentioned 
that the house where 
Shelley had lodged in 
Half Moon Street, Pic- 
cadilly, had never been 
ridentihed, and that in all 
probability it had been 
pulled down. " T h e r e 
was a little projecting 
window in Half Moon 




The house In Half Moon Street, 
Picoadllljr, where Shelley lodged 
In 1813. 

From u water colour sketch by Mrs* Anne Johnstone. 


“The Plot,” which 
Messrs. Methuen published 
a few days ago, is, like 
all but two of Mr. H. C, 
Bailey’s books, an hi.s- 
torical romance -the two 
exceptions being “The 
Suburban ” and “ Call 
Mr. Fortune,” a volume 
of detective tales. He 
began to write early, while 
still an undergraduate at 
Oxford ; his first novel, 
“ My Lady of Orange,” 
fell into the hands of 
Andrew Lang and was 
publislied on his recom- 
mendation. When he 
came down from Oxford 
Mr. Bailey at once joined 
the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph and has been 
connected with that paper 
ever since, doing a good 
deal of work as special 
correspondent ; for some 
eight years he was its 
dramatic critic, and is 
now the T clegraph’ s 
leader- writer. “The 
Plot ” is founded on the 


Street,” wrote Mr, Ingpen, in which Shelley 
might be seen from the street all day long, book in 
hand, with lively gestures and bright eyes, so that 
Mrs. Newton said he wanted only a pan of clear 
water ^nd a fresh turf to look like some lady’s lark 
hanging outside for air or song ! ” Lady Colefax 
has very kindly sent us a water-colour drawing of 


notorious Popish Plot of Titus Oates, and has a 
full-length study of that buckram rascal. It is in 
part a m5^tery story, one famous historical riddle 
besides the enigma of the Plot itself, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, being dealt with and 
a solution suggested. The novel is primarily a 
romance and has no sectarian bias. 


this house made by Mrs. Anne Johnstone in 1883, 
and Mrs. Johnstone, with whose permission we 
reproduce the sketch on this page, writes to say : 
" I made the drawing from the window of No. 45, 
Half Moon Street, where I was lodging in 1883 
(June). The tradition that Shelley had lived in 
the house witi/ the projecting window, which stood 
directly opposite, was very definite at that time. 
I made this rough but perfectly accurate draw- 
iiig in colour of the facade as it then stood 


Who is Miss Isabel Beaumont, whose “ Secret; 
Drama” won the £250 prize in Mr, Andrew Mel- 
rose’s last annual Novel Competition ? The name 
is a pseudon3un and the author has published twp^^ 
earher novels that were .said to show unu^^I. 
pronuse. The most her publisher is alloii^d tq 
reveal about her is that she has lived all her I 
Wandsworth and that when she brought her^ ^v^ ; 
to him she had never before been into 
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MIm Isabel Beaumont, 

Huthor of “ Srcrr*! Dr^m.i," which won ihe />«;■. 
in Mr. Antlrew Mfclros#^*: Prl/u Novi^l 

Competition. 


End of London. 
This must seem 
surprising, but 
after all, London 
is too much with 
s o m e o f o u r 
n 0 V e list s, and 
there is plenty of 
life tfi be seen in 
a lot of otli(‘r 
places. 1' h e 
Secret Dramii ” 
of Miss Beau- 


in Mr. Antlrew Mfclros#^*: laitst Pri/u Novd HKKlt S SlOl V IS 
Competition. 

t li e c o m (' cl y , 

almost tlio tragedy, of intense lif(‘ tlial is played 
out in the hearts and minds of lier people. 'Hie 
study of Mrs Jessou, wholly saerilidng herself 
to the whims and welfare of her unresponsive 
daughter, Marie, is done with extraordinary know- 
ledge and subtlety. Her love is proof against 
all tests, and she withers loyally in the sliadow 
of Marie till she comes to feel that “Mother 
and suffering are synonymous tiTius. It is the 
characlcrs that mike the story, and they make it 
by turns grotesque, poignant, s.*nsation il, tragic- ■ 
a story o{ strong interest and unusual literary 
(limlity. 

In the death of T.ord Northcli-<'!e English journal- 
ism has suffered a very great loss. He was a man 
of ideas and of indomitable initiative. II is opinions 
were his own ; he had the courage of them, and was 
never afraid to take risks and act in accordanci; with 
his light. In little more than thirty \ears, lie rose 
from such small beginning;, 
as writing articles on “ How 
to Make a Hand ( amera," 
for Henderson’s Ve/o/g Folks 
Paper, to be a peer of the 
realm and a Napoleon of the 
press. His biography, which 
I hear is in preparation , 
should add one of the most 
vivid and romantic! chapters 
to the romance of journalism. 


Mr. Werner Laurie tells me 
he has had to postpone the 
publication of Mr. W. B., 
Yeats’s Memoirs, " The 
Trembling of the Veil,” but 
he expects to have the book 
ready early in October. Mr. 
Yeats has been living for 
some time in Galway, and 
there seems little likelihood 
of his revisiting London this 
year. 



whole new novel, '*The Woman In Blue," haa juit been 
published by Messrs.. X«eonaid Parsons. 


The vogue of 
Herman Melville 
has been steadily 
increasing for 
some years past, 
and the author 
of “ Moby Dick ” 
is now to achieve 
the distinctifni of 
a li a n cl s o m c^ | 
edition in twelve 
volunieti, limited 
to 750 sots for Charlotte Bacon, 

]•: n gland a n cl «*"*“ Grays,' ha« b«.. 

^ published by Mr. Jonallun Ciipe. 

America. Messrs. 

Constable are the publi.slurs, and the first volumes 
are to be T(*ady tliis month. 

“ Body and Soul, " a n(‘w foiir-aet play by Arnold 
Beiiiudl, published by Messrs, ( hatto & W'indus, 
will l)i‘ ])n)duc( dat the Regent Theatres this month, 

Mr. ('ecil Palmer has added “ The Dover Road ” 
and The Path Road ” to his admirable revised 
and reprinted series of Mr. Chaiies (i. Harper’s 
“ Histories of the Roads.” 

1 'he Bookman. 

\()'ii:s ON m:w juioks. 

I»v Teixcini dr Mattos stood, as Strphrn McKenna 
says in “ '!‘(*x (los. od. ; Tliornton Biittia vvorth). " in the 
fondi’onl of Knglisli translators ; and, through his labours, 
translati(»n li-id won a jdacr in tlu- forefront of luiglish 
literatiirr.” Pins .Memoir was written, however, not to 
glorify his work, but to reveal the (hdightful personality 
of the mm himself. " C Ivarm,” writes Mr. McKenna, 
“ which is so ard to aiudyse in tlu* liv’ing, is yet harder 
to ri'capture from the dead ; 
but, if the record of ;• single 
friendslii]) can suggest loyalty, 
couragf*, g(MU‘rosity and tender- 
nr.ss, if a whimsical turn of 
])hra.se can indicate humour, 

patieni:e anil an infinite l iij^adty 
for providing and receiving en- 
joyment. 'I'eixeira's letters will 
j)rrserve, for those who did not 
know him, the fragrance of spirit 
recognised and remembered by all 
who did." riiat pa.s.sage in- 

dicates the sco))e and purpose of 
the book. Teixeira s own letters, 
in which he writes seriously or 
amusingly, sometimes flippantly, 
of his everyday doings and his 
o})iuions on authors, contempor- 
ary and otherwise — these and a 
selection of Mr. McKenna’s re- 
plies are linked up with a running 
commentary and as much of 

^ biography as may be necessary. 

Mrs. J. O. Arnold* t-i ^ ^ 

The book resolves itself into a 

lan In Blue," huA juit been k - ; 1 1 i « 4. ^ a - 

ifBonBid ParsofiB. brilliant, nnely sympathetic 


Mrs. J. O. Arnold* 
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Mr. John L. Cnrter, 

whose humorous nove', « Come Pay, Go Pax *' 
WAS published recently by Mr. John Lonp. 


character study of 
a curiously charm- 
iuR personality. It 
is a very human 
record; familiar, 
detailed, unaffected ; 
so t h a t you feel 
Teixeira lives more, 
and more natiiralh , 
ill Mr. McKenna's 
easy, gracious 
prose than llall:iiu 
does in renny 
son' s inannoreal 


WAS published recently by Mr. John Loup. verse . It is full 

of interest, and 

a model of what such memoirs ought to he. 

; Many who are intimate with the dramatic work of 'I liomas 
Dekker have never rcatl “ Tlie Seven Deadly Sins of 
London/' that prose allegory, or series s)f allegories, which 
i» at least as remarkable as any of his plays. It has not 
been easily obtainable, and all who are interested in 
Elizabethan literature will be grateful to Mr. Dasil Black- 
well, of Oxford, for adding it to his e.\c<*llcnt series of 
Percy Reprints (4s. bd.) in an edition edited by H. I'. H. 
Brett-Smith. Its picture.s of the London of that day are 
touched in with a wonderfully terse and picturesque 
vividness. Dekker w'as a journalist of genius, with all 
the journalist’s alert interest in the life about him. But 
he had more than the journalist’s art in the use of words, 
and jewels a sentence occasionally with an ahnosl Bibliecl 
magic of phrase. The humour and quaint conceits of the 
book smack of its period, and, as its first editor said, there 
is perhaps no tract in our language which contains so 
many and such curious illustrations of the language, 
opinions and mcinuers of our ancestors.” 

To understand and appreciate “ Truant Youth.” by 
Helen de Courcy Wilson (7s. 6d. ; Sampson Low), it is 
necessary to be well acquainted wrth the unusual character 
of its heroine, Drusilla Joy. So it would be unfair to out- 
line the plot here. But so skilfully ami (inickJy does the 
author convey to the reader’s mind an understanding < f 
Drusilla, that by the time the really startling t*vents of 
the story occur, ail seems possible and believable. This 
is a decided triumph and proves the writer’s power and 
ability. Very neatly is the plot woven togt'lher. with no 
loose ends nor false colouring.s ; the result is cleanly out- 
lined pattern — harmonious and satisfying. .Miss de Ccjiircv 
Wilson has insight and understanding of human nature, 
the giftbf invention and the ability to write convincingly. 
These things should carry her far along the road of 
successful novel-writing. 

Mr. D. Chadwick has written for the series entitled 

Caml>ridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and f hought,” ami 
the Cambridge, University Pre8.s has published, a very 
competent and informing study of Langland’s ” VTsion,” 
and it is called '* Social Life in the Days of Piers I^low- 
man ” (los. ()d. ^tiet). Mr. G. G. Coulton. the editor 
of the .series, wKo is University Lecturer in English at 
Ctimbadge, affirms in his general preface that ” historian.s 
have the remedy in their own hahds ” when it i.s 
advanced •with only too much truth '' that history is 
‘Vne^ected by the modern public," in ooihp^sqn with 



physical science. 

They must choose 
problems as impor- 
tant as tliose of 
science, must treat 
them with equal 
accuracy, and it is 
t h o ii g h t that so 
doing t h e y will 
command equal 
a 1 1 c' n t i o n . We 
may not l)e ;ible 

to see that anv w «r ■ 

Mr. W. Branch Johnson. 

histoncal problems 

whose chsnnlnR " b’rench Folk : A Book 
iirc on the same fo»' Vagabondb," is publlsbeil by Mr. Cecil 
, , . , Palmer, 

level with those of 

life and mind, or w'ith those of practical science : W'C may 
not acknowledge that they are ever likely to command the 
same kind of attention in tlic same degree ; we might be 
even disposed to regard it as regrettable supposing that 
they should anrl did ; but this is not to say that we de- 
preciate the quest in history or that we minimise the conse- 
quence of a rule in procedure which Mr. Coulton lays 
down when he says that, as in things of science so in dealing 
with records of the past, it is essential to mark clearly 
where facts end and inferences begin. The Cambridge 
Studies are described as appealing directly to ” that 
craving for clear facts which has been bred in these times 
of storm and stress.” It is proposed to .safeguard the 
facts, leaving readers to judge inferences drawn therefrom 
on the merits of these. We should doubt very much 
wht-'thcr Mr. Chadwick has had occasion to keep this rule 
in the forefront of his mind during the preparation of his 
admirable monograph ; we .should think that the counsel 
and its connotations are to him like a native habit. In 
any case his analysis of the ” V'ision,” grouped under 
various heads, has enabled him, by means of facts and 
reasonable conclusions drawn therefrom, to give us a 
living picture of what it actually was — socially, mentally, 
religiously — to have lived in Langland’s days. Secular 
and regular clergy, secular government, country and town 
life, wealth and poverty, mcdiieval w’omanhood, the 
religion of laymen — of such are the heads of sections, hold- 
ing up a clear glass to all which was England in the 
^fourteenth century. The text made use of is that of 
Skeat’s three parallel versions, and those — probably many 
— to whom the English of the ” Vision ” is difficult, 
glossaries notwithstaniliug, even perhaps repellent, will 
find in these pages not only a graphic picture of its environ- 
ment and period, but a presentation of its message and 
purport, As a study of social life it i.s calculated also to 
interest those whom the poem itself, even in a modernised 
version, might not attract at Ull. 

“ More About the Noab^and Tim Tosset,** by J. F. • 
Horrabin ( 2 s. net ; Cassell), will need no recommending 
to the countless youngsters who follow the doiiiga of 
Japhet each day in the Daily News, They will be ea|^ 
to po.ssess this new x\oah Book, in which Tim Tpsset ihakes 
a welcome appearance. It is a nice dum^pyrsteped^^^^^l^ 
attractively bound, and the pictures ahd pidAtittg are 
berfd, clean, black-and-white work. Of course Mf. ■ 

bin’s drawings are too well known to need any desciiptibh* 5: 
Ibe book should prove a source of joy tp eyeiy^^c^^ 
opens it.: 
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PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


M r.- PHILIP GIJEUALLA is a fortunate young 
man, but his fortune has been won by his own 
efforts and talents. At an age wlien others are looking 
out for a profession and a career, lie has made a brilliant 
reputation in literature and has attained a considerable 
standing in politics and at the Bar. 

His school was Rugby and his college Balliol. At 
Rugby he worked hard and edited a j)eriodieal called 
(prophetically, one assumes) “ The Meteor.” At Balliol 
he gained a First in Mods, and a First in History, llamed 
into vivid oratory at the Llnion, acted with ('asy dis- 
tinction at the O.U.D.S., and turned out much to])ical 
verse in the classical manner. His first two volume's 
were entitled ” Ignes Fatui ” and ” Metri Gratie.” 
In 1912 h(‘ bade the hierarchy of the highbrows 
at Oxford good-bye. At that time he had begun 
reviewing for the Daily News and The Xeie Slaicsma7t, 
and .still remains faithful to those journals. He was 
called to the Bar in the summer of and resolved 

to concentrat(‘ on Commercial and Comtnon Law as 
a pupil of Sir Waller Schwabe, now the (.'hief 
Justice of Madras, in whose chambers he was ]>laced 
l)y Lord Reading. It was about this time that 
he wrote a textbook on ” The Partition of Europe, 
1715-1815,” which in its clarity of knowledge has 
been a boon to students. Anotlu'r deft volume in 
which Guedalla took sonn^ part was ” The b^ffect 
of War on Stock Exchange Transactions.” During 
the u'crld-struggle he was appointed legal adviser to 
the War Ollice Contracts Department, and afterwards 
to the Ministry of Munitions. Such responsibility 
would have l)eon enough for most men ; but Guedalla 
cheerfully undertook fresh 
and infinitely more com])li- 
cated work in the reorganis- 
ing of English industr\^ under 
war conditions. Then came 
labour which absorbed him 
night and day in the control 
of the linen and flax trade. 

Guedalla tells some stories 
about the search for flax-seed 
all over the world, and its 
shipment to Ireland from 
remote places in the most 
difficult circumstances, that 
recall the exploits of the 
gentlemen - adventurers of 
•Tiidor days, but in honest 
guise. 

It is a difficult combination 
this, of amalgamating 
literature with big practical 
concerns ; n e v e r t h e 1 e .s s 
Guedalla still does it in his 
practice of law. He has 
'strong political ambitions, 

^ devotes what time he can 
strengthening his position 


as Independent Liberal candidates for North Hackney, a 
constituency he is likely to win at the General 
Election, as be had made a great mark there by his 
rattling speeches and his flashing repartees to inter- 
rupters at his open-air meetings. (lUedalla is a loy^l 
supporter of Mr. Asquith, whom he holds in reverence, 
and there are not wanting prophets who recognise in 
this young and splendidly equipped candidate a future 
leader of Liberalism. 

Readers of The Hook.man, howiwer, will be much 
more interested in Philip Guedalla as Utter alcur and 
liistorian than (iiiedalla as lawyer and politician. His 
” Supers and Su]>orinen,” a series of magnificently 
etched character-studies, marked him, not as a coming 
man in ironic biography, l;>ut one who had arrived. 
He is peculiarly fitted to deal with notorious and famous 
figures because h(‘ has the intimates touch of the WTiter 
who can put himself in the place of his subjects, good 
or bad, and express them in terms of life. 

He has consolidated his position as an historical 
writer by his subtle study of Napoleon III, in *' The 
Second Empire, tlu' best book written in our gener- 
ation on a subject about whicli there is already an 
enormous bibliography, good, l)ad and indiffi'rent— and 
especially bad. The Gueilalla glo.-is of a picturesque but 
overly hectic period is writtiai midway between the styles 
of Lytlon Strachey and E. '1*. Raymond ; and has a 
curious and convincing air of being done at first hand, 
although the author has read througli a w'holc library 
to confirm his facts before putting life into them. 

I have alway.^ believed that one can only summon 
up the past by. as it were, living in it. Documentation 

will produce a skeleton. 'Tlie 
flesh must lx? put on with 
the eyes of the spirit. 

Tlu? method of the book 
approximates to Hilaire 
Belloc’s ” The Girondin ” 
and his ” Marie Antoinette.” 

1 fancy that Guedalla has 
a liigher opinion of Napoleon 
III than his book reveals, 
C e r t a i n little side-lights 
display Louis Napoleon as 
something more subtle and 
assured than a tricky char- 
latan following a lucky star. 
The man who could survive 
two immense blasts of ridi- 
cule in abortive attempts 
to rt?peat the triumph of 
the n?turn from Elba ; who 
could endure six years of 
imprisonment at Ham: 
who could wait with infinite 
patience for that Imperial 

♦ " The Second Empire.” By 
Philip Guedalla. i6s. (Con- 
stable.) 
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crown on which his eyes had always been fixed, and 
establish himself an equal of the sovereigns of Europe, 
was something more than an opira houffe adventurer. 
The exile came to England at a period which still 
savoured of the Regency : 

The age of Count l)*Orsay and Lady Tllcssington was 
an echo of the great days of Mr. Unimmcll. There was 
a compact little world of wits and beauties, where Mr. 
Greville kept his wicked diary' and ladies .shook their 
curls at gentlemen in stars and riljands. 'J'lio long shadf>w 
of Prince Albert had not yet fallen across the bright 
Victorian scene, and under the urbane consulate of J.ord 
Melbourne the young Queen rode (m\ daily w'ilh her 
court.*’ 

Teutonic, respccta.bh\ fussily-dignilied, Victoria had 
a decided taste for the rococo. Witness lier admiration 
for Napoleon and EugJnie, and later for Disraeli and 
John Brown. During the entente over the Criniea the 
gleaming French couple came to London in state : 

** At Windsor the cheers died awM v, and tlicv passed 
into the domestic silence of the royal circle. * N icky, with 
very alarmed eyes, making very low curtsies,’ ['pstiiirs 
there was a panic before dinner liccause the Inijwnal 
trousseau had not arrived. But sonic one had a. blue silk 
dress ; it might be made to lit. and wild-evt‘d women knelt 
stitching round the Kmpress. Half Kiiglaiul was standing 
uneasily in its best. Then Lugenie swe])t flown to dinner 
in her plain blue dress with a singh^ (lower on her pale 
bronze hair : it was a French victory.” 

The author refrains from following the example of 
many pseudo historians in placing the res])onsibility 
for the disasters of the Se<-ond Empirt* on Eugeni(*’s 
shoulders : the Em])eror's were l)road enough for them. 
The first great tragedy was the dreadful end of the 
Mexican adventure : 

Maximilian was dead ; Charlotte was mad ; Morny was 
dead; Jecker dragged on until the Commune .shot him ; 
the French lay dead in their graves ; and to Napoleon the 
Midden fall of an Km])ire in Mexico must liave come with 
the vague menace of lightning lu.'low tlie hori/on.” 

Another crisp, dramatic passage, curiously incorporat- 
ing fiction with imaginative fad, is that ticking off tlu' 
prelude to the Downfall ; 

” They were cheering in the streets of Berlin ; ami 
W'hilst Paris roared ‘ a Hfrlin ! ' in Ihe failing light. .Vann 
was dying in her room on the boulevard, ami in a garden 
at Blackheath Mr. Morley was tellmg the m ws to .Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. The war had come.” 

The book is also a pictiirr-gallerv of (hdiglitfully 
malicious portraits. Gueclnlla’s retonclK'd impn's.sion.s 
of Victor Hugo and Algernon Swdnburne will make the 
irreverent chuckle. 

I asked Guedalla why he had (hrted to (uver such 
old ground again as that of the Fnincc of Nnpfdeon III, 
and he told me that he was always hisciiuiicd by the 
epoch of the Bonapartes : 

“ I began with a strong interest in the costumes of 
' the period of the amazing uncle and nejihew, and from 
them I passed on to their eras and all the splendours, 
real and mock, of that age of war and intrigue. 1 have 
endeavoured, more than anything, to treat my subject 


of ‘ The Second Empire ' in its true historical perspec- 
tive, and not as the customary chronique scandaleuse/* 

I asked liim about his reading, and he told me that 
as a boy he w'as seized by Carlyle's “ Frederick the 
(ireat." He admires Hilaire Belloc’s “ Danton," and 
considers it (as most of us do) an infinitely better piece 
of work than his “ Robespierre." Gibbon is his standard 
author, and he has just been reading for the first time 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson." 

When you ask me for my favourite novelists," he 
said. " I am in some little dilTiciilty, for I have a number 
of admirations. First, 1 su])})ose. 1 place Henry James ; 
he apf)cals to me, and T dare say I could tell you why 
but we won’t stoj) for s\ich an analysis at present. 
The same mental enjoyment, in a slightly different way, 
one gets in the perfect work of Joseph Conrad, and the 
infinitely less self-conscious work of H. G. Wells. 
But one is not alwavs disposed for y)urelN' solemn 
reading ; and I have the li\'(‘liest admiration for that 
best of modern humorists, Sto])heii Leacock. He is 
probably the best thing Canada has ever exi>orled." 

One of his considerable Jilerary activities during the 
last few years was his revision of the entire, proof-sheets 
of H. G. Wells’s " Outline' of Historv.” H. G. had 
vai'ious scic'iitilic and sociological experts helping him 
in tlie compilation of the l)ook. but h(‘ made Guedalla 
his supieme court of appeal " The slieets came to me 
in great batches." said the latter, " and 1 })egge(l aw'ay 
at them. A rather funny thing was tliat one used to 
make unorthodox marginal notes, ‘ not for publication,’ 
on the sheets, and tlu'Se afterwards were duly j)rinted 
and appeared as foot-notes. But not any notes could 
spoil that niagnificcnt book” 

1 asked him how he managed to get so much journal- 
istic and literary work done. " Well," he said, " one 
has long vacations ; 1 handled those proofs in railway 
carriages, and even the busiest junior barrister can 
mark time if he wants to." 

Ouestioned as to his hobbies, (inedalla admitted an ex- 
travagant admiration for the drawings of MaxBeerbohm, 
of which he has ninety originals. An even more expensive 
luxury was furniture; but he has managed to break 
this dangerous taste off and subside into the pursuit 
of that beautiful ware - gn'en W'edgwood. This is very 
co.stJy stuff, loo, but as there is very little of it, the new 
t<iste should be much less expensive than the old. 

Despite of Philip Gnedalla’s love for literature and his 
.splendid e.xercise (3f it, I fear, il his legal and political 
ambitions are fulfilled, which they are likely to be, his 
writing output will grow' lc*ss and less ; but I am con- 
fident, too. that I'veii if he becomes Lord Chancellor 
or Prime Minister in the years to be, his fountain-pen 
will never be allowed to rust. A man with such a close 
and kindly — and cynical— observation of life will never 
entirely forsake the bent of his genius as one of the 
most acute and well-informed of contemporary social 
historians. 

Louis J. McQuilland* 
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THE IDEALISM OF JOHN BUCHAN. 

By J. P. Colli 


C ERTAIN iiTtisistible (jiialities lu^lk(^ tluMiisdves 
felt in practically all the novi'ls of Mr. John 
Buchan. He mastered the romance of s(M:r(‘t service 
long before the war. and his successes in this liiui look 
like surpassing those of his rivals, if any. I li(\v pilot 
us through an amazing succession 
of narrow escapes, but they rarely 
exaggerate character. If he has 
a formula it niiglit very well 
be — a modest hero, a villain with 
•extenuations, and the rigour of 
the game. 

This refusal to allow \’ice or 
virtue to swagger about in jack- 
boots and l)oml)ast is worth a 
line of (‘ni])hasis. Mr. Jhiclian 
lias added woitliily to the great 
white compaiu' of onr fa\<)iirit(‘ 
heroes in fiction. He allows llnaii 
to enlarge npv>n tlu* iin]K)rtauee (»f 
a. cause but not ii])on the impor- 
tance of lliemseK'es ; rather the 
other way. t his is the code of 
your true s o 1 i\ i (‘ r . whi^ after 
satisfying his stMisi* of duty, sinks 
■eoiitenledly to iiisigiiilicance for 
the sak(' of his Hag. It was a 
certain aftinity with the best 
Hghtiiig spirit. juThaps, that 
enal)led onr a u t h o i to tin n 
th(‘ war to account in the way of fiction when so 
many novelists were standing lievvildered and iiuul. 
Perhaps this is lietaivise he drew his notions ol 
conflict from a source long anterior to I'or 

it is easy to trace tin* paternity of his men oi 
action. They are the sons of Ulysses of Ithaca, the 
petty monarch w'ho hdt his “ ra.stl(‘d crag " behind him 
and went adventuring, to compier more lands than he 
•ever knew. For when he c»ime liack to his w'ife and his 
son and his dog, he was a local chieftain no longer. He 
was the founder of a long dynasty of heroes, and the 
model of wise, long-suffering, resourceful men. If hi* 
had predecessors in this vein, he eclipsed tluun all. 
I'or ill himself he sums uj) that trade of guile in a good 
■cause which began ancestrally in swamps, ca\es and 
forests, and developed stage by stage into wha: 
Fluellen called " the dispositions of the wars.'* 

** Prester John '' first showed us what Mr. Buchan 
could do with this type of energist, in a grilling 
atmosphere of Portuguese venom and Zulu ferocity. 
It was a daring fancy to pluck an ancient legend out of 
the heart of Asia and make a title out of it for a new 
saga of South Africa. But like an old and magic scarf 
from Samarcand, this device served to freshen up a 
rather worn stage property, a zone of priceless rubies, 
and you accept these gems of fabulous wealth because 


of your respect for the less fabulous Prester John. 
You forget the sparkle and incantations of those 
nil)i(?s by comparison with the blaze of scimery Mr. 
Ihichan calls into being, and the still more wonderful 
wav in which lie turns its distances and dangers to 
account. Something of the same 
wizardry turns up again in 
“ (irei'iimantle.” (‘spi'cially the 
gloomy Danube chapters ; and 
again in “ lliintingtower,'' where 
hi‘ builds nj> a kind of siiper- 
ch(‘ss jirobli'in, and dazzles us 
with the ease and c.ompleteness 
of it all. He has done nothing 
better than the contrast between 
th(‘ l>.iH;ing deiianci* of his inise en 
scrnt and the crash with which 
the sii]»erstrii('tnre of castle and 
( liinax falU to the groniul. You 
bethink \oiiiself of the nursery 
lal)le wlii(h scales the heav'ens 
with a beanstalk in a night, to 
(h'uiolish it tlu' moiiKMit it has 
sei ved its turn ; and you realise 
how Mr. Ihichan has mastered the 
art of construction as well as 
landscape and battle. 

One recalls no spy-story of our 
time that compares with “ Green- 
mantUv," unless it be “ Mr. Stand- 
fast and *' 'I'lif Thirty-Xinc Steps," Init these rarely 
ris(' to tlu‘ great monieiitnm of the first, or fuse so well 
till* ingredients of two or three continents under the 
spell of the Great ^Val. One testimonial alone sets it 
in a ])lace by it sell, so far as 1 am concerned. It fell 
to my lot a couple of \'i‘ars ago to try and h^ssen the 
physical and mental toniimt of a man struck down in 
the fullness of his ])owers. He was a Scot and a scholar, 
a man of immense powers of mind, a traveller and a 
master of world affairs, lie brought a crystal mind to 
bear upon the grim complexities of the war, and the 
far Colonial focus tliat lielped him to see it steadily 
and see it whole, helped to lay bare, like a range-finder, 
any falsitx^ of \iew. When 1 asked him which he 
preferred of all the books he had devoured in that sad 
twelve months, he replied, “ Greeiimantle.'* He had 
read it three times, he said, and hoped to read it a 
fourth. If there is a copy on the shelves of heaven, he 
is probably carrying that intention out. At any rate, 
those who knew Sir Maitland Park and his towering 
impatience with defects in any form, will appreciate 
this handsome bit of praise. 

There remains for remark another aspect in Mr. 
Buchan's iiovids, besides their range of scenery and 
setting, their construction, and their handling of the 
great game of war. They reveal that psychology of 
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race in which the Germans proved so lamentably void. 
You perceive it in the characterisation of his super- 
Prussians like Stumm, and hear in their talk the click 
of the military heel. You see it again in the cold-drawn 
impudence of Black Stone/' in “ The Thirty-Nine 
Steps/' and find it refreshing after the racing succession 
of puzzles and risks. But these are matters not 
beyond the compass of other practitioners in the same 
school, and I know no one since Set on Merrinian who 
vies with Mr. Buchan in using so dt*ftly this differ- 
ence of race. He uses it like a warning pointer, to 
keep attention fixed when all the wcjrld's a screen with 
reams of film-adventure flickering past. Here, in the 
rapid chat of Sandy, is a specimen of what I mean ; 

** Germany's simplicity is that of the neurotic, not tlu^ 
.primitive. It is megalomania and egotism and the pride 
of the man in the Bible that waxed fat and kicked. But 
the results arc the same. She wants to destroy and 
simplify ; but it isn't the simplicity of the ascetic, which 
is of the spirit, but the simplicity of the madman that 
grinds down all the contrivances of civilisation tt) a feature- 
less monotony. The prophet wants to save the souls of 
his people ; Germany wants to rule the inanimate corpse 
of the world." 

Years ago one heard Mr. Buchan in a genial lecture 
dissect the character of his countrymen. It was as 
ruthless as the passage just quoted, but it had the 
antiseptic grace of humour, and it drew most laughter 
where it cut deepest, even in an audience where the 
majority were Scots. This is hour such spiriting oiight 
always to be done, and shows why Mr. Buchan 
comes out of the dusty joust of fiction with his lance 
unflawed. One might elaborate this view of shorter 
stories like those in " The Moon Endureth," and " The 
Path of the King/' which is a procession of historic 
fancies rather than a tale, a transmigration of the hero- 
myth, as it were. But it would only amount to repeat- 
ing what has been already said, in praise of the delicate 
temper, the fine scholarship, and tlie rare idealism that 
blend so easily in these narratives. No room remains 
for discussing his historical studies, his monumental 
records of the war, or monographs like “ The South 
African Forces in France "—a book which kej^t me 
spellbound when contending with a tf*mj)erature five 
above normal. But it is well worth noting that while 
the guile of Ulysses is the model lor his lu roes in romance, 
he demands something higher when it comes to facts, 
and usually the balance goes all the other way. 

Hazlitt came pretty near the truth when he said that 
the difference between liertx-s and saints was this : 
that whereas your hero might be mov(?d by some 
outward impulse, your saint must be actuated by 


internal faith. The same holds good, generally speak- 
ing, as a line of demarcation between the idealism of 
the pagan world and the idealism of Christianity, but 
they fuse to perfection in the code of chiv'alry, which 
was the fine flower and legacy of the ages miscalled 
“ dark." Kenelm Digby. in that quaint treatise. " The 
Broad Stont; of Honour," complained that the " philo- 
sophical history of chivalry " should have been so 
neglected by the chroniclers. Rightly \iewed, it appears 
to be the only ethical thread traceable through the 
interests and movements and exploits which stud our 
records of the march of man. An inquiry into its 
evolution would be roughly commensurate with civilisa- 
tion, and might be coeval with all time. Without 
laying down unnecessary claims, chivalry is indebted 
profoundly to literature, and fiction especially, with all 
its extravagances and deficiencies. Sometimes when 
we set visionary characters like Quixote or Hamlet 
on a level with real heroes like Bayard or Sidney, they 
more than hold their own ; and man seems never more 
the heir of the divine than when he has been inspired 
to create a godlike type. In a way these figments of 
the mind arc capable of laying a stronger hold on us 
than do the human beings of the jiast, however gifted 
or exalted. Who of us has not assented to that fine 
thought of the Spanish monk who was showing Wilkie 
through the monastery, and halting before some of its 
masterpieces on the walls, asked which were the true 
immortals, we or they ? 

I have said nothing of Mr. Buchan's achievement 
as a poet — from the verses intermingled with stories 
in " Tlie Moon Endureth " to the gay Lallan lyrics 
in " Musa Piscatrix " or " Poems, Scots and English." 
My preference among his poems is the one that opens 
my favourite among all his books, his memoir of the 
gallant Montrose. Part of the amazing output of a 
crowded career, that book stands lionourably on a shelf 
devoted to whatever relates to the finest emanation of 
Christian chivalry. In it we ascend to a higher plane 
than the tribe of Ulysses ever touched, and wing our 
flight, as Burke said, in a higher region of the air. It 
is a noble study of the (werlasting paradox of sacrifice, 
or conquest by submission, where the bitter cup is 
accepted gaily, and the sanctions of justice are pledged 
for ever. But the key of the book is to be found in its 
lovely and fraternal dedication, worthy of the Bithynian 
lament of Catullus : 

" Ah, no, 'tis we who fade and fail. 

And you from time’s slow torment free 
Shall pass from strength to strength and scale 
The steeps of immortality." 


ARTHUR MAC HEN. 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


T here are aiUbors who are more to us than any 
iiidividual Ij^ok of theirs, just as there arc authors 
who s^cm less than their masterpieces. " Paradise 
Lost " or " Areopagitica " mean something more 
magnificent to the mind than John Milton ; but Charles 


Lamb is more than all his essays, and Johnson bigger 
than his own works or Boswell's biography. It is to the 
latter class that Mr. Machen belongs. Of living authors 
he alone, with Mr. Chesterton, furnishes the sensjatioti 
that much of him, if not most of him, still reiiiainS i 
unwritten, and will probably always remain unwritten; < 
His last book, “ The Secret Glory," which has beautilid.^ 
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things, does not take his admirers any further than did 
“ The Hill of Dreams/' which was published fifteen 
years ago ; but it is, if not so good as a story, full as was 
the earlier book of the strange beauty which has haunted 
Mr. Machen all his life, and whose wonder h(? has 
endeavoured to convey to a prosaic generation. He 
has always writteji of mysteries, and ultimately all his 
mysteries are the same mystery, are but different forms 
of the one search, visions of the one iinattain ible Grail. 
You can divide his work 
into the mystery of beauty, 
the mystery of horror and 

the mystery of satire and 

he has perhaps been most 
successful with the mystery 
of horror. The influence of 
Poe is plain enough in Mr. 

Machen's early books, “ The 
Four Impostors" and 

The Great God Pan." In 
some ways Poe and Dickens 
may be called Mr. Machen’s 
masters. His view of the 
horrible is different f r o m 
Poe’s. He is not so oppressed 
by it, and in certain episodes 
he is more successful, to my 
mind, than Poe in arousing 
horror in the reader without 
plunging him into the n(?ther- 
most pit of despair as Poci 
does. Mr. Machen believes 
in horror ; but he believes 
in beauty more. Poe saw 
the worm at the root of the 
tree of life : Mr. Machen 

If .i Photo by U. O. Hopp^. 

believes m tlie permanence 

of beauty, in the transcience of evil, even while he knows 
that this is the time of the prince of this world. 

" The Secret (ilory ' is the story of how one of the 
children of the other world tries to fit his life into th(* 
routine and convention of ordinary ways, and fails as is 
necessary. Ambrose Meyrick compromises, and though 
you may compromise and save your soul, you cannot 
bow in the House of Rimmon and be as free as the man 
who has never bowed. In detail " The Secret Glory " 
is a vehement attack on the public school system. 
The Celt has never taken kindly to the English pulflic 
school : he values home and women too much, and is too 
keenly aware of how degraded the mob can become, 
especially a mob of youths. It is not that Mr. Mach(‘ii 
believes tliat all boys arc bullies or brutalised in obvious 
ways. The worst evil of the public school is generally 
proclaimed as a good — the formation of character, tlu. 
destruction of eccentricity, the repression of individual 
conscience, the denial of choice. 

Here is a boy’s description of the process : 

'* I was a dreamy young fool. My head was stuffed 
with all sorts of queer fancies, and I expect that if I hadn’t 
come to Lupton I should have turned out an absolute 
loafer. But I hated it badly that first year. . . . Then, 
quite suddenly, it all came out bright and clear. . . . 
One minute I was only a poor little chap that nobody 
scared for and who didn’t matter to anybody, and the next 
; X saw that, in a way. I was as important as the Doctor 


himself-*-! was a part of the failure or success of it all. 
Do you know what I did, sir ? 1 had a book I thought a 

lot of — ‘Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poc. It was my 
poor sister’s book ; she had died a year before when she 
was only seventeen, and she had written my name in it 
when she was dying -she knew I was fond of reading it. 
It was just the sort of thing I used to like -morbid fancies 
and queer poems, and I was always reading it wdicn the 
fellows would let me alone. But wdien 1 saw what life 
really was, wdien the jneaning of it all came to me, as I said 
just now, I took that book and tore it to bits, and it was 

like tearing myself up. But I 
knew that writing all that stuff 
hadn’t done that American 
fellow innch good, and I didn’t 
see what good I should get by 
reading it. I couldn’t make 
out to myself that it would fit 
in with the Doctor’s plans or 
the spirit of the school, or that 
1 should play up at socker any 
better for knowing all about 
' 1'he hall of the House of 
Usher’ or whatever it’s, 
called.” 

I'hcre arc many people who- 
would read that and think 
it a very sound statement 
of a sensible point of view ; 
for them Mr. Machen does 
not write. To him nothing is 
so important as the sui>er- 
na tural ; and he is so possessed 
nith the fellowship of the 
Catholic Church that he is 
deej)ly jealous for its dignity, 
and he finds in the English 
worship of the old school, of 
good form, of esprif de corps, 
the worst kind of idolatry. 

Arthur Machen. .. Secret 

Glory," Ambrose Meyrick, has the mysteries revealed 
to him. '1‘he more positive part of the hook is not free 
from confusion. It is ni‘\er quite made clear why 
Meyrick has been guilty of any profanation of the vision 
of the holy cup, unless it be in his speaking of the vision to 
his schoobfellows. Nor is his love affair with the little 
servant girl, though it is delicately, even imaginatively 
handled, made explicable. Here Mr. Machen's book 
suffers from an inattention to individuality, to personal 
character. I feel as if he had been mixing the technique 
of lyric with the technique of the novel, and the. result 
is incoherent and inconsistent, riiere is no such in- 
consistency in the story of " Tht* Hill of Dreams." 
That too is the tale of a misunderstood youth ; it too 
is a mixture of the mystery of s:it7r(‘ and the mystery 
of wonder, but it is a far more complete book than 
" The Sccn^t Glory.” Lucian Taylor is a more satis- 
factory if more disastrous figure than Anibro.se Meyrick ; 
Lucian who " dived deeper and deeper into his books," 
who took " all obsolescence to be liis province " and 
" ill his disgust at the stupid usual (piestions, ' Will it 
pay ? ' ‘ What good is it ? ’ and so forth, would only ; 
read what was uncouth and useless," this Lucian is one 
of the most successful strange characters of fiction. 

He really docs excite us, as we might be excited by the 
presence of some one who lived a life of dreams and was 
haunted by presences unseen by the rest of us. He is 
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obsessed, if not possessed ; and he and his adventures 
make the people of such stories as Mr. Blackwood's seem 
thin and their experiences mechanical. Mr. Machen has 
the great art of omission, of never shouting when a whisper 
will carry, of never elaborating when a hint will horrify. 

The secret Lucian learns is that the world is a sacra- 
ment, either of things holy or things obscene ; that all 
life is a sacrifice, and that it matters supremely, matters 
moic than anything, in whose name the sacrifice is 
made and on whose altar the gift is offered. And thus 
is there always more hope for those who, by mockery, 
profane the mysterious than for those who, in dullness, 
deny them. The man who celebrates the obscene 
orgies of the Black Mass does, in a terrible way, ackm)w- 
ledge the very validity which lu* is blaspheming. 

11 

In his earlier stories Mr. Machen revealed the m\ sterv 
of horror. In a sense all horror appeals most strongly 
to youth. We get blunted as we get older, and eAi'ii 
Poe does not thrill, except at his best, as In* thrilled us 
in boyhood. Lxcept Poe's stories, 1 know nothing so 
terrible as "The Three Impostors." In that book Mr. 
Machen not only achieves som(! perfectlx- new thrills of 
his own ; but ho. was and is reading among the odd l)ooks 
of the Middle Ages to give to his liorror a secular air 
of ancient awe which indescribably heightens the effec t. 
The effect is strengthened too by the common})lace 
circumstance of much of the book tlu' sceiie in (.‘handos 
Street when Headley is found in tlu* mummy ras(‘ ; the 
terrible beginning when Rose Leii'estei laughs herself 
into the story. Rose Leicester is indt'cd oik* f)f the 
most cheerful " bad women " in fiction. Her bright- 
ness, her devilish humour, her recondite mirth make 
the adventures of Walters even more terrible than the 
horrors which Mr. Machen so ingeniously (ont rives. 


The debt to Stevenson in form is obvious ; but Mr. 
Machen's fancy is as fertile as Stevenson's, and his 
fancies have an imaginative background which is lacking 
from " The New Arabian Nights." 

There is at the moment a reaction, against what its 
opponents call " fine writing." No one wishes to defend, 
except in purely artificial prose such as Beardsley’s, 
the use of deliberately external ornament ; but it is easy 
to say too much in dcMiigratiou of an ornate style. 
An ornate style can he perfectly natural^ — Ruskin's 
style is as natural and normal as Swift’s. Mr. Machen 
does not indulge in the purple episode. He can write a 
very muscular, sinewy narrative style when he pleases, 
as he shews both in " The (beat God Pan” and in that 
excellent parable " The I'error ” ; but he can also enjoy 
writing a more elaborate descrijotive jn'osc. In his 
fascinating essay " Hieroglx phics " Mr. Machen claims 
that gi'(‘at literature', great art, is always distinguished 
by e'cstasy ; and he agrees with Mrs. Mevnell in denying 
the title of great artist to Jane .\usten, because of her 
deliberate acceptance, of the commemplace', her zest to 
abide? in the ordihar\' and the seen. .Vrt is. in short, 
not a. substitute for, but a form of, religion ; and the 
artist who does not believe in some pattern in the 
heavens is no artist at all, but a very skilful craftsman. 
Re'alism in the oltl-fashieuK'd sense e)f the word is 
impossible ; because ne)thing that is, is what it seems. 
The whole universe is a gateway to tin* imsecMi world, 
and every siinri<e and sims(*t shows tin* pathway of 
imagination and desire. Mr. Maclien’s own work 
illustrates his ('reed. Jbvn in his lightest things, in 
such an essay as " The Bowmen," he is true to his faith, 
and that unfortunate satire, " Dr. Stiggins," can only 
be excused on the ground that Mr. Machen is in it 
defending, though mistakenly, what he values more 
than life. 


MORE MAUGHAM. 

liY (H^ah.am Sutton. 


I HAVE been having a busman's lujliday. About 
the time when scribes babble of green fields 
and write holiday articles, 'Fuf. Bookman sent me 

tin two last-pub- 
lished plays of 
Mr. Somerset 
Maugham,* and it 
occurred to me 
that 1 might pro- 
fitably revread the 
whole collection, 
by way of com- 
paring the.se new- 
comers with the 
work done by Mr. 
Maugham before 
and since. 

"Osar’s Wife" 
is a typical 
Maugham play, dyawn from his favourite class witty, 
well-br^d folk such as you meet in Wilde and Congreve, 



Mr. SomerMt 
Maufham. 


♦ " Ca?sar's Wife'* and The Land of Promise." 
(Pleinemann)f . 


2 s. 6d. each. 


used by later rnelodramatists as mere villain-material, but 
restored by Mr. Maugham to the light-comedy sphere to 
which tliey belong. They an* leisured enough to cultivate 
wit as an art, sure enough of themselves to ]>ractise it 
frankly, witty enough to be" funny without being vmlgar" 
<5ii the riskiest themes. But their frankness is much more 
than a witty convention ; in the women particularly, 
it is an ingrained quality rising at tim(?s to a virtue : 
a rather terrifying honesty which makes them criticise 
not even their enemy's case more frankly than their 
own. It makes Emily break with Freeman in 
" Smith " : it makes Grace Insoley in " Landed Gentry " 
renounce lier new-found love for her husband : in " The 
Tenth Man ” it makes Winter’s wife try at the last 
moment to save him, and begin all her misery anew. 
And it wrecks some of them, as one of the landed gjantry 
observes: “The fact is, only the wicked should sin. 
When the virtuous do things they shouldn't, they do 
make such an awful hash of it." 

There is a generic difference between Mr. Maugham's 
women and his men. They are all fighters ; but the 
women are handicapped by this stubborn honesty, i 
whereas the men have less of it, or do not Ik it domiiiat^ ; 
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them so much. True, the female sex is ever the less 
prone to self-deception ; but these ladies push honesty 
to an almost Gallic excess. (“ I say, Archer, my God, 
what women 1 " as R. L. S. once wrote of another 
dramatist.) The men's strength lies rather in a horse- 
sense, a firm hold on expediency which is essentially 
British.. They have that quality of doggedness, of 
blind inability to know when they are beaten, for which 
the Britisher time out of mind has been both praised 
and derided. Apart from this (and the salt of wit 
with which their creator flavours either sex) they are 
quite ordinary people. And they are oft(?n no moni 
than types, whereas his women are always both types 
and individuals. His men are less clever than Mr. 
Shaw's, less irrelevantly epigrammatic than Wilde’s, 
less solid than Mr. Galsworthy’s. But they all have 
this quintessential Britishness ; they are of the soil, 
both in their virtues and their limitations. 

You might read half a dozen plays of Mr. Maugham 
without ever suspecting him interested in any class 
but the cultured, witty s'oeiety of “ C.csar’s Wife." 
Nevertheless he avoids it successfully quite a iiuniber 
of times : best of all in “ The Land of Promise.” He 
had tried his hand before on the ” noble sav^age ” — 
Tom Freeman in ” Smith.” But Tom Freeman, with 
all his virtues, was an appalling prig ; by the time 
Mr. Maugham drew Frank Taylor, though he may not 
have known the type any better, he had at any rate 
learnt what aspect of it is unstag(?able. Tlie qui(*t 
strong man is a death-trap for dramatists. If the actor 
be well set up and sturdy enough, you take his strength 
for granted ; but you can’t take his quietness for 
granted if the man keeps on talking. Freeman preached 
interminably, and was the more intolerable because 
there was obviously no one else in the cast big enough 
to punch his head. Taylor says little ; but what he 
does say is so much to the point that he fills the stage 
without ever transgressing that first postulate of brevity. 

And indeed brevity is the soul of Mr. Maugham. 
His technique is fiercely economical. His plays are 
shorn of all accessories, so that you feci you could 
produce a whole cycle of them with no other properties 
than a pack of cards and a box of expensive cigarettes. 


Such details as he does admit he treats as a ruthless 
taskmaster might treat his slaves, making them work 
double shifts to justify their existence. T^us in " The 
Land of Promise,” the yellow mustard-flower is the 
outward and visible sign of the blight which means 
ruin to Taylor's crop ; Mrs. Taylor's innocence chooses 
it for a table ornament ; so that it serves also as peg 
for a piece of genuine pathos. So in “ The Circle/' if 
Porteous visits Champion-Cheney in a motor-car, it is 
becau.se Mrs. Champion-Cheney and Luton will presently 
need a car to elope in. If the trains behind the hotel 
in ” The Tenth Man ” are useful to emphasise the 
nerviness of every one except the man of iron, they 
will be useful again for the man of iron to commit 
suicide under in the last act. Here and there this 
economy brings its limitations. Two factors are 
notably absent from his plots, children and lack of 
money — the tw^o prime difficulties of come-and-go 
matrimonial re-shuffl(*s such as he depicts. He is not 
altogether burking the question, however ; he draws 
his characters from a class where it is quite common 
for neither of these difficulties to arise. No doubt that 
is one reason why he selects that particular class. 
Wilde did the same. 

Neither " ('tesar’s Wife ” nor “ The Land of Promise 
is Mr. Maughairi's best play. That honour goes to 
“ The Circle,” a later juece contrived deliberately to 
laugh at the philosophy of some of the previous plays, 
as Ibsen once laughed at those whq took his gospel 
too seriously. Champioii-Cheney's wife intends to 
elope ; Champion-Cheney pere (who lias evidently read 
his Maugham to some purpose) counsels meek connivance 
and an appeal to the seif-sacrilicing trait so strong in 
previous heroines. The little ruse has everything to 
commend it — except that at the last moment it does 
not work. The lovers dci)art openly : and a few 
seconds too late old Champion-Cheney comes in rubbing 
his hands. ” A downy old bird ! ” he vaunts himself 
to the more enlightened company. ” Downy’s the 
word, I think. Downy ! ” And so the last curtain 
falls, in richly comic laughter, on what is clearly 
the light-comedy ” Wild Duck ” of this dramatist's 
plays. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^ih of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 . 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for the 
next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words; 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.— -A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of The Book- 
man. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

r HI.— A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse in praise of 
^ holiday on the open road. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


TKEASIIRK ’I'ROVE. 

Ivory and ebony and .sandalwood and cedar. 

Trophy of the Orient, treasure of the trees, 

Peacocks of a thousand eyes, apes grotesquely gambolling. 
All in a galley on the liot blue seas. 

Emeralds in caskets, and milky j)earls a-shimmering, 
’Silken stuffs in rich array, weapons gold-inlaid, 

Spices of a my.stic breath, perfume with a strange allure, 
■Gold-hilted scimitar with keen cold blade. 

Vessels from the banquet halls of a monarcli’s palaces, 
"Cups that held the poisoned wine that dimmed a king’s eye. 
-Goblets that have played a part in warrior's carousal nights. 
Jewelled all, winking to the blank bleached sky. 

Eastern rol>es voluptuous, shimmering and sumptuous. 
Pans that stirred a Pharaoh’s hair, green and gold and bine, 
IVecious stuffs in tumbled bales, careless Hung, and billowing. 
Tropic birds’ feathers of a rich rare hue. 

^Steadily the flying oars gleam and dip and gleam again, 
.Darkly shine the Moorish backs, bend and ])ull and strain. 
All aloof the cargojies, bought by blood, an<l price of tlcath. 
.Swift speeds the galley, back to old ])roud Spain. 

DoROTiiY Cook. 

A ROYAL OIVEK. . 

Scarce did I dare the shining stair, 

Where Beauty at her Ihresliold stands, 

To beg one flower from her fair bower — 

When lo ! she gave with both her hands. 

She drew me straight within her gate?, 

Spread Love's own feast of bread and wine, 

I kneel’d her raiment’s hem to kiss — 

She leaned and gave her mouth to mine. 

S. Marguerite Goode. 

We also select for printing : 

IN EXILFL 

I have not known the shores of England 
In my short span of years. 

And yet a longing for that country 
Drums like a high voice ever in my ears. 

I do not know how this can be — 

I only knpvr the thoughts that come to me. 

Something there is in me that’s bred of England. 

Perhaps 1 stood, a hundred years ago, 

And was in peace upon the English downs. 

And reckoned nothing else. I do not know. 

I only know it .seems familiar — fair — 

And all my wistful dreams are centred there. 

1 only know that I am sick for England 1 
And, if compelled tp wait until 1 die, 

My soul will wing Eastward like, a homing dove, 

To find its rest beneath an English sky. 

Ah — 1 Idiow this only : when my feet touch English loam- 
Out of all my journeying 1 shall be at home 1 

i(Josei>lr Andrew Galahad, Portland, Oregon.) 


THE LITTLE ROADS. 

Tlje little roads wind round about 
As though their end were still in doubt. 

And, keeping close, the green delight 
Of grass is seen to left and right, 

The hedges also, high and low. 

With them in sweet procession go. 

Tlie greater roads are worldly-wise — 

They bear imp()rtant mcrchcindisc. 

Upon them motors Hash and j)ass — 

They've iicilher time nor room for grass. 

The little roads distressful are 
Whenever used by motor-car. 

It may be they have narrow grown 
Through being Iffft so much alone. 

But as they stretch contentedly 
Their ways are good enough for me. 

(Eileen Carfrae, nob, Brixton Hill, S.W.2.) 

W’e s('h‘ct for special commendation the lyrics by A. T. 
Oldham (Bolton). Julia Wickham Cireenwood (Gibral- 
tar), B(‘atrice Hillyard (St. Leonards), Winiiifred Tasker 
(Bournemouth), Vera K. Nation (London, W.C.), Isobel 
Sim (Natal), Cyril G. Taylor (PZdinbnrgh), Enid Blyton 
(Beckemham), Dorothy Slide (Birmingham), G. Laurence 
Groom (Regent's Park), Lapidoth Shiggaion (Cape Town), 
Barbara Maclver (I)ingwall), K. Eortescuc! Doria 
(Cheltenliam), E. RuttiT Leatham (Durliam), B. M. 
Wills (Almora, N. India), Agn<‘s B. Scott (Woolwicji), 
James Patpn (Pietermaritzburg), Kathleen R. Steel 
(Hastings), Mollie Harrison (Stourbridge), Mabel \V. 
Phillips (Glendale, California), J. A. Bellcharnbers 
(Highgate), Freda Isobel Noble (London, E.), P. B. 
(Alberta, Canada), Sarah J. ('ole (Nottingham), Joan 
Vale (Moss Vale, N.S.W.), Mary T. James (Barry), J. 
Patterson (Ontario), Aiidrie E. M. Wilks (Sheffield), 
Lilian Holmes (Chichester), Mary Q. Iimis (Toronto), 
Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), Mabel Greenwood 
(London, W.), Molly Fogerty (Pretoria), Dorothy Hope 
(Southwold), Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), Fred S. Best 
(King's Lynn), Nancy Pollok (Glasgow), Sadie C. (Tay 
(Tingley), Francis Bexfield (Hove), James Willoughby 
(Tooting), Frank H. Jellicoe (London, S.W.), Richard 
Murphy (Birkenhead), Annie G. Piggot (Bihar, India), 
Kathleen Kevin (Belfast), Cinda (Scarborough), Phyllis 
Erica Noble (London, E.). 

JI. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to C. E. Lummis, of 2, Upland 
Road, Guernsey, Channel Islands, for the 
following : 

A LEGAL ADVISER. (Title of article.) 

” A man he was to all the country dear/’ 

Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

We also select for printing : 

ROVERING TO SUCCESS. 

By Sir Robert Hadbn-Powbll. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

" You must stir it and stump it, 

And blow your own trumpet. 

Or, trust me, you haven’t a chance 1 ” 

W. S. Gilbert, Ruddigore. 

(Ethel Mulvany, 21, Drury Street, Dublin.) 

the high brows. By C. E. M. Joad. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

1 am an intellectual sort of chap, 

And think of things that would astonU^ you.” 

W« S. Gilbert^ lolanthe. 

(R. D. Charlton, Rockhampton, Queensland; / 1 : ; 
Australia.) 


I. — The Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Dorothy 
Cook, of Enfield, Cults, Aberdeen, and S. Mar- 
guerite Goode, of 4, Royal Mansions, Wc\st 
Croydon, for the following : 
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III. — Owing to the delay occasioned by 

the printers* strike the August 
Bookman was not published until 
too late for Competitors to send 
in for this Competition as, unlike 
the other Competitions, the subject 
of this is changed every month. 

We are rep(‘ating in this Number 
the same subject as was announced 
in our last. 

IV. -The Prize of Hai.f a Giunea for the 

best review in not more than a 
hundred words is awarded to B. Ntx'l 
Saxelby, of St. CathtTine’s, Hardwick 
Mount, Buxton, for the following : 

MEMOIRS OK THE CROWN PRINCk: 

OF GERMANY. 

(Thornton Ihittcrworth.) 

In this " apologia pro vita sua ” the Ex- 
Crown Prince roprf'sents himself as a well-mean- 
ing, much misjudged man. Of his exile he 
writes with natural but not excessive bitterness 
and his sketch of the Kaiser’s charaettM*. if not 
particularly fdial, is worth reading. P»ut always 
he returns to the evciils of those fateful 
November days, seeking to justify his own 
actions and ])lace all blame elsewhere. This 
self-ju.stitieatioii is overdone, and gives an 
effect of insincerity : one feels that, if a more 
clear-sighted man than his father, the Prince is 
also a more dangerous one. 

Wc also select for printing : 

'I’H IS FREEIX >M. By A. S. M. IItjtciii.nson. 
(llodder StonglUoii.) 

This tine book shows the wreckage of a 
family Ihrough the determination of a clever 
woman to keep on her l)usiTiess career cifler 
marriage. It is a study of the vital infiiieiicu* 
of early environment. Jiosalie’s first home — 
male-ridden - made her hard and self-sufficing ; 
but the governess- upbringing she decreed for 
her own children absolutely ruined them. She 
refused to admit any differences in the con- 
ditions and objects of life for men and women, 
and not till her whole home had been desolated 



AT SOME OF THE TABIAB HEAE BY THE FlTH WAS KOW FUttlOUS. 

Fro •‘The Uo'isi! of Molun,’* by Gooi'Rc: Gibbs, which was iiiibllslieil last month by 

Appleton. 


did she LOVE .VNl) FREINI)SH1I\ Bv Jane Austen. 


realise, bitterly, the freetlom and happiness wailing for a 
home-claimed woman. 

(Joyce McGown Clark, The Kieve, Sunninghill, Berks.) 

RICHARD MIDDLETON. Bv Henry Sav.\gf:. 

(Cecil Palmer.) 

This life of Middleton, written by a brother poet, achieves 
the ideal of biography in that it gives a clear picture of the 
man and of the circumstances, both physical and mental, 
which brought liim to his tragic death. Mr. Savage omits 
nothing essential to liis theme, revealing liis friend’s virtues 
and defects with equal honesty. Numerous quotations are 
given Fom published and unpublished writings. 'Fhosc 
who already know the works of Middleton will value this 
volume for its revelation of a fine though not entirely 
admirable character. Those who do not will find it an 
interesting introduction to them. 

(Geoffrey H. Wells, 14, Essich Street, Roath Park, 
Cardiff.) 

CAPTIVITY. By M. L. Eyles. (Heinemann.) 

Tliis is a book teeming with interest, burning with 
vitality and inspiration which sweep one along through the 
pages, sometimes exquisitely beautiful, sometimes equally 
brutal, of Marcella’s life. Captivity " provides fascinat- 
ing psychological studies, but the author is too much an 
artist to allow the merely scientific element in her work to 
come first. One feels that through her sincerity and experi- 
ence of life she has given us what can be called a fine novel. 
(G. W. Bowes, Sherwood, Rishton, near Blackburn.) 


(Chat to & Wind us.) 

Two delicious little romances, “ Love and Freindship ” 
and the unfinished “ Lesley Castle,” are undoubtedly the 
cream of the great novelist’s juvenilia. ].loth in their 
girlish exuberant fashion anticipate the clever .satire of 
” Northanger Abbey.” In both, too. Miss Austen pokes 
fun at the favourite type of romance of the period, with its 
ridiculously high-llown views of love, marriage and friend- 
sliip, glorification of filial disobedience, and ethereal 
licroines who were over-fond of fainting-fits. The little 
” History of England,” though omitting much that every 
schoolboy knows nowadays, is a piquant summary and 
makes amusing reading. 

(Winifred M. Davies, 148, King Street, Brynmawr, 
Breconshire.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
J. Cuthbert Scott (Cheltenham), I). V. Staines (Merton 
Park), James A. Richards (Tenby), Lilian M. Bridges 
(Salisbury). A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), M. Bowden (Stowmarket), Nita 
C. M. Gayford (London, S.W.), George Warren (Derby), 
E. G. Martin (Leeds), B. D. H. (Coventry), Alice Wills 
(Glasgow), Janet D. Morton (Hastings). 

V.— The Prize of One Year*s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Colonel G. R, Towns- 
hend, 5, Terminus Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
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HOW A LYRIC IS WRITTEN. 

By Robert K. Risk, 


T his is not intended as a " How To " article, for 
which there is a prodigious and sustained demand 
among readers of many popular journals. If a few 
notes on how a lyric is written should help anyone to 

write a hTic, I ask 
for no thanks from 
any literary aspir- 
ant ; nor will I 
accept the blame of 
any editor, already 
overstocked with 
poems. 

There is a wide- 
spread delusion 
among people wiio 
do not Jive by, or 
practise any of the 
arts, tliat writers, 
and esp(‘ciallypoets, 
wait u p o n what 
is called inspira- 
tion ; that unless the Divine Muse touches their lips 
frequently, they will only very infrequently produce 
anything worth putting upon paper. The reverse of 
this is the truth. There may be exceptions, but in the 
main, writing men and women depend far more on 
application than on inspiration. They can jiroduce 
something every day of the year, except when they are 
fagged and need a rest, llieir work maintains an 
average of quality. On some days, and on some series 
of days, they will write more easily than on others, and 
what they write on these fortunate days may call for 
le^ labour with the file and the burnisher. That, 
I think, is the modicum of fact upon which the fantasy 
6f inspiration is insecurely founded. 

The apparent ease of the fine hric confirms the 
delusion of special inspiration. If you just run over 
in your mind Herrick's Gather Ye Rosebuds While 
Ye May,." or Lovelace's " Tell me not, Sweet, I am 
Unkind," these lyrics may seem to supjjort the theory 
that they were written with a running pen, which never 
paused to delete or improve anything in the original 
draft. But I believe that Herrick spent several days 
over his sixteen lines of " Counsel to Girls." I fancy 
that Colonel Lovelace chew^ed the tops off a number of 
pens, before he was satisfied with " To Lucasta, on 
Going td the Wars." Only one thing in the latter 
poem gives it the appearance of having been dashed 
off— that the military gentleman carelessly rings the 
changes on "thou" and "you" in a higlily repre- 
hensible manner. A habit of the times, but in my 
private mind I always say, " As thou, too, shall adore." 

I once asked a professor of English literature, who is 
also a poet, how many short poems which have lived 
into a second ceiltury or more, were " dashed off." 
He thought that /perhaps one in a hundred thousand 
might have come to instant perfection at the end of a 
pen. He also was of opinion that if a man spent three 
weeks on a. very short poem he might produce some- 
thing worth writing. This remind^ me of what Oscar 



Mr. Robert 
K. RiaK. 


Wilde described as a hard day at his desk. " In the 
forenoon," he said, " I removed a semi-colon from the 
end of a line. In the afternoon I put it back again." 

A humorously extravagant statement, no doubt : but 
one with underlying truth in it. 

A lyric may begin witli a mere idea floating, nebulous, 
in one's mind ; or the idea may crystallise itself into a 
few’ words ; quite often into a complete line ; and that 
line may dictate the manner and tone of the whole 
poem. A great many lyrics have been written to a 
WM)man. Often the qualities of the w^oman who suggests 
the ]\Tic may settle its form, apart from its matter, 
w’hich is built up gradually later. A wTiter instinctively 
chooses, or rather, his subconscious self thrusts into liis 
mind, a form of metre and rhythm suitable to his 
subject. Perhaps the best example of this agreement 
of subject with metre is Rossetti’s poem to Jenny : 

** Lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, 

Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea. . . 

A perfectly apt metre in which to write about a light 
w’oman : and you may contrast it with the dignity of 
" The Blessed Damozel." 

A great many lyrics arise out of the meetings and 
partings of men and women. Let us suppose that a 
man is looking forward eagerly to the rare presence in 
London of a woman-whom he admires ; not a creature 
of fluff and furbelows, or the modern equivalent of 
furbelows, for whom he has a passion, but a comely 
woman with a brain, and a heart, and a character which 
guides and controls both. Well, as he turns over in his 
mind the pleasure of seeing her again, in London in the 
spring, his mind will naturally and inevitably, if it throws 
him a line of verse ready made, throw him one that is 
dignified and sonorous, rather than one that is tripping 
and jaunty. It may, for example, be a complimentary 
appeal to the lady to : 

Reburnish for the world the emeralds of Spring.*' 

He is, we will suppose, rather taken by that conceit. 

He decides that he will keep that line for the close of 
his lyric. The line comes back to him at odd times for 
a few days, and at odd moments — perhaps when he is 
.at lunch, or filling up an Income Tax form. Then one 
evening, as he is walking along the Embankment, another 
line thrusts itself into his mind : 

‘‘ Thames, mirroring your face, now loiters to the sea.** 

He permits himself to observe that that is " a fine 
line," and that the Elizabethans never did anything 
better. So, having two lines that he is considerably 
well pleased with, that night he sets about getting his 
IjTic on to paper. His affection for the Cavalier Poets 
tempts him to steal a name from Colonel Lovelace for 
his lady. So he heads his draft : 

To Lucasta, Visiting London in SpringtimCiv 

Then, without any conscious thought on bis part, he , ^ 
writes the first three lines : 

*' Now, whra the tide of life swells to its flood, , 

You flash on London's springtide lovdUness, . 

Y ourseK more bright than Apiil, gay and 
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" Gay and wise/' he says, pleased with himself. " That's 
her, exactly." Then he is pulled up by the choice of 
rh3anes with flood. The first one he thinks of happens 
to give him a line at once : 

" A gracious woman, in whom the fragrant blood 
Of kings long in the dust leaps to express 
The confident kindness of your gentle eyes/’ 

The author likes these three lines as he writes them 
down ; but he is not sure that his adjectives will pass 
a second reading. " Gracious " he dismisses as common- 
place. " Fragrant " is too precious, with a touch of 
Crashaw about it. So he works the idea of " Kings 
long in the dust " back into the previous line, and gets 
rid of the banality of " confident kindness " and " gentle 
eyes." Thus the lines may run now : 

'* A royal woman, in whom the ancient blood 
Of kings long in the dust leaps to express 
The innocent kindness of your virgin eyes.” 

He is so pleased with that last line, with its truth to the 
fact that a woman's eyes almost alwa^^s reveal her 
character, that he goes through the next stanza at a 
handgalJop : 

** Our London holds you for a little space, 

And London’s glamour grows more magical ; 

Our city of loveliuei s and mystery 
Submits herself your lover ; a new grace 
Informs her, while for Pan’s high festival 

Love brims the Earth, resurgent as the eternal sea.” 

On reading this over, he sees that " glamour " won't 
do at any price. It is a stale, tired, journalistic word. 
So he changes tliat line to : 

'* And wizard London gleams more magical,” 

"gleams" being a more vivid word than "grows." 
Then he changes " gleams " to " dawns," and jjats 


himself on the back over that. " Gleams " is a beautiful 
word, he reflects, but " dawns " is more suggestive^ 
London is most magical in the dawn ; and her wizardry 
at dawn is deepened, because Lucasta, being in London^ 
whitens and ctherealiscs, with her own light, the coming 
of each new day. So he dashes into his third and last 
stanza : 

” Tarry awhile with us : London has need 
Of goodness as of beauty ; wliile you stay 
The saddest heart must lift itself to sing ; 

T urn to a rose in bloom each ixnson-wecd ; 

Teach women to be chaste, and men to pray ; 
Interpret to the world the miracle of Spring.” 

"Not half bad " is his verdict on the flnished work. 
If you are polite enough to agree with him, I take the 
liberty of pointing out that I think he could rewrite 
that lyric in quite a number of different ways, so that the 
same ideas would be clothed in wholly other words, very 
possibly to the improvement of the poem as a whole. 
In proof of that contention, I may point out* a curious 
thing which you may not have noticed. The line in 
which the poem originated does not appear in it at all. 
That was : 

” Reburnish for the world the emeralds of Spring . . 

Neither docs the line which, on the Embankment, 
persuaded him that the Elizabethans never did anything 
better. That was : 

” Thames, mirroring your face, now loiters to the sea , . 

So you see how ver}' difficult it is to know when you 
have reached finality in writing a lyric ; and when you 
think you have reached it, what you thought were your 
best lines may become surplus stock — which may always 
be saved up for anf)ther poem ! 


flew Books. 


A CONTENTED EDUCATIONIST* 

Plutarch’s " Lives '* has so completely overs liad owed 
his other works, generally grouped together under the 
title of ” Moralia,” that it is not always realised that he 
is responsible for what is not far from being a system of 
education. The ordinary reader of his essays may be 
pardoned for not noticing tliis fact, for his treatment is 
vague and incidental rather than systematic ; but after 
reading Miss Westa way’s scholarly book one must rank 
Plutarch among the educationists, even though he has 
the exceptional quality of not being dissatisfied as are 
most of his tribe. So pleased is he with himself that 
there have been found people who go the length of calling 
him conceited. Miss Westa way does not deny the charge, 
but proceeds to explain the circumstances of the case, and 
so persuasive is she that she carries us with her and makes 
us actually like this self-satisfied philosopher. He lived, 
she tells us, at a time and in a place where things went 
very well. In the first century a.d. the more central 
of the Roman Provinces led a life of profound peace and 
contentment. Plutarch was well pleased with things as 
they were. The people of his world fell comfortably into 
two groups — a fortunate minority who needed education, 
and a majority who did not. What could be pleasanter 
for professional educators ? They knew where they were 

♦ '* The Educational Theory of Plutarch.” By K. M. Westa- 
etway. 7s. 6d. (University of London Press.) 


in those days ; they had none of our troublesome problems 
of mass education. No wonder J*lutarch was satisfied, 
lie lived in one of the quiet beats in the rhythm of history. 
For Miss Weslaway has complete faith in the alternation 
of periods of content and dissatisfaction. We happen our- 
selves to live in a dissatisfaction beat ; but our successors 
will liave better luck. Many of us cannot share this 
optimism. Wc see in the introduction of the power- 
machine a new element that is going to disturb the pleasant 
alternation. But wc hope Miss Westaway may be right. 
In any case she explains that Plutarch's two main 
educational principles are really better suited for our time 
of discontent than for lus own time of placidity. His 
first principle, the need for self-knowledge, is always 
urgent, but in these days of stress it is particularly so. 
His second principle, moderation in all things, was rather 
superfluous in his own genial time, but in the storm and 
stress of to-day it cannot l>e too widely proclaimed. 

Miss Westaway’s theory of cyclic repetitions is curiously 
paralleled in the history of Plutarch’s reputation. It 
appears to have had regular rises and falls. Now he is 
well known and highly appreciated, again he falls into 
ob.scurity and is neglected. Foretelling the future in 
terms of the past, Emerson tells us that ” Plutarcb will 
be perpetually rediscovered as long as books last.” The 
book we are considering is one of these rediscoveries and 
is an exceptionally illuminating and charming one. We 
are made to realise what manner of man Plutarch was ; 
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full of wise saws and not too modem instances. The 
subjectivity of liis teaching is brilliantly brought out. 
For though Miss Westaway is less happy than elsewhere 
in her formal exposition of the Plutarchian psychology, 
she shows amazing insight into the working of the man's 
own mind. She brings into the light the peculiarly adult 
aspect of his educational system. He was a professor 
rather than a teacher and would have been of little use 
among children, since he was in Miss Westaway's word.s 
“ terribly grown up.” His strong point was the minor 
morals, and on this point Miss Westaway writes delightfully 
and carries conviction. 

She will have many Greekless readers, so it is perhaps 
a pity that she has not given translations of her ciuotations. 
But one can understand the impatience of the scholar at 
having to render every little x>assagc into English. Besides, 
the kernel of this valuable work is available even to those 
who do not know the Greek characters. 

John Adams. 


THE SWEET MIRACLE* 

Four years ago, during a visit to I.ondon, the writer 
was taken to the Peasant Shop in Devonshire Street, 
Bloomsbury, a house that offered none but honest wares 
of craftsmanship in a period of shoddy now ditticult to 
believe in, blessed as we liavc been ever .since w'ith post- 
war sincerities. But the most memorable purchase lu^ 
was able to make that morning was not a customary 
exhibit at the shop, honest and sincere though it was, like 
everything else, as we shall see. A young Jewish woman 
was offering for sale two small shilling bnichures, vilely 
printed on very bad i)apcr, with their uncomely yellow 
{Covers thus inscribed : 

” YOUTH. By Isaac Rosenberg. London, 1. Naro- 
diezky. Printer, 48 Mile End Hoad, E. 1913.” 

” MOSES. A Play. By T. Ro.senborg. London, T*rintcd 
by the Paragon Printing Works, 8 Ocean Street, Stepney 
Green, E. 1916." 

The two books did not appear to be in great demand 
that morning. The girl who was offering tlicm was the 
sister of the poet himself, who had been dead llncc months. 
To-day those little volumes are not to be had for a dozen 
times their published price, so that readers who have heard 
of Rosenberg and his poetry without being al)le to form 
their closer acquaintance will be glad of the collection 
now made by his friend and fellow-poet, Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley. 

Isaac Rosenberg was killed in action on the first of April, 
1918. Mr. Laurence Binyon tells of this in liis introduc- 
tion to the present volume, and in his statement is all that 
unemotional matter-of-factness which has come to be 
regarded as an admirable trait in biographical essays of 
the kind. He also tells us, a little later and just as per- 
functorily, that not more than a year before Rosenberg 
joined the army he had sailed to the Cape in search of a 
warmer climate, as it was thought that his lungs were 
affected. True, Mr. Binyon points out that " no one could 
have been less fitted for a military life. He suffered not 
only from physical disability, bad health and .scn.sitivcncss, 
but from the absent-mindedness of one whose imagination 
was possessed by his poetic schemes.” But if the bare 
truth aroused in Mr. Binyon anything like the savage 
indignation which his recit^ of it must stir in the reader, 
he has concealed it admirably behind these curt sentences. 
Certainly he has uttered no word of condemnation for the 
people who drove such a lad to the war, or for those who 
permitted him to remain there. 

The pity of it all ! ' In the poems that have come to us 
there , is enough Md ^ore than enough to convince even 
those whp are inclined to discount a good deal in a young 

• “The Sweet Miracle, and other Poems.” By William 
Force Stead. Os. . (Cobden-Sanderson.) — ” Poems.” By Isaac 
Rosenberg, os. (Heineidann.) 


poet because of his harshnesses and crudities of expression, 
that Isaac Rosenberg was on the threshold of high 
achievement especially as an interpreter of his own national 
literature. In his early poems that form a goodly section 
of the volume, the thoroughness, as he himself once said of 
the Japanese paintings exhibited at Shepherd's Bush, is 
astoiindiug. ” No slipsluxl, tricky slickness, trusting to- 
chance eficcts, but a subtle suggestiveness and accident that 
is tlic consequence of intention.” One piece, entitled 
“ Sleep,” contains an image whose vastness is seldom to- 
be matched in modern English poetry : 

” O subtle gods lying hidden I 
O gods with your oblique eyes ! 

Your elbows in the dawn, and wTists 
Bright with the afternoon.” 

The later verses, ” From Camp and Treiicli,” reveal a sure- 
ness and comparative polish that make such examples as 
'* The Dead Heroes ” a contribution to the mature art of 
our epoch. But the editor has been wise in placing at 
the commencement and in greatest prominence ’the poetic 
play entitled ” Moses ” which, unequal though it is, must 
be regarded as a valid interpretation of the legend in true 
lineage with the Old Testament version itself. The 
volume as a whole is well ; and it will remain as a final 
memorial of another of England's young poets whom tlie 
gods loved all the more l)ccause England herself held 
them too cheaply. 

About Mr. Force Stead's volume there need be n(» regrets. 
There is certainly no cause for an introduction. Tlic poet 
who sings about ” Sylvia who died in Si)ring ” in such a 
tender key may not have the solidity of Rosenberg ; but 
there is none of his dourness : 

” A week since, and 1 saw her .smile 
In sunshine by the meadow-stile; 

A day since, and the lilies gave 

Faint light and fragrance from her grave : 

And now, with dawn above them spread, 

She and the lilies both are dead.” 

In pronouncing that as a most exquisite little epitaph 
there is no desire to emphasise its importance at the 
exi^ense of the rest of Mr. Stead’s volume. Half a. 
dozen of his other lyrics are equally successful. In 
a ” JTelude in April we have a picture of the 
*' sunset- brightened lea ” as reflected in meadow pools ; 
an inverted country-side with ” downward- plunging, 
spire,” and 

” ju.st above a cloud there browse 
A dozen topsy-turvy cows.” 

If Mr. Stead has a technical fault worth noting it is that 
of his too frequent use of the hyphen, as in ” clarct- 
coloured,” ” harrow-combed ” and ” trimly-furrowed ” in 
successive lines — evidently it has become a habit, for at 
least one of these phrases did not need to be hyphenated 
at all. Nor arc his most considerable pieces free from 
the same feature, though they are good enough to 
surmount its effects. ” The Sweet Miracle ” and ” The 
Sea Captain ” are too widely contrasted naxa-atives, the 
first named being based on a prose story by Eca de Quieroz, 
a Portuguese writer of a century ago, and the other on a 
personal experience — all the more telling because of its 
economy of phrasing and sparseness of content. It is a 
tribute to the poet's versatility that we admire his stubborn 
old mariner at a seaport boarding-house in the same 
proportion as we revere the central figure in his ” Sweet 
Miracle,'* the undying tale of old Palestine retold with a 
beauty and sense of atmosphere that will brighten many 
dull eyes and refresh tired hearts — if we may make free 
use of the final line in a lovely passage from the poem itself . 
Mr. Stead is to be congratulated; if all the poetty that 
came out of Oxford — his Alma Mater— held as much genuine 
promise as his, there might be many more people ready to- 
believe intelligently in the ” sweet miracle ^* of poetry 
itself, 

Thomas Moult. 
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TWO OF THE JURY ON “THE JUDGE.”* 

(i) For what seems a long time we have looked forward to 
reading Miss Rebecca West’s new novel. “ 'J'hc Return 
of the Soldier/’ in spite of a certain unreality, was an 
arresting book. We felt justified in expecting that this 
young writer would produce, as her gift ripened, finer and 
finer work ; that her books would presently take a high 
place in our literature. At any moment, from the author 
who has given evidence of big gift, may come the long 
ex^KJCted marvel of art ; and therefore when we op<*n a 
new book from such a writer as Miss West it is with a 
thrilled expectancy. 

For this particular novel wc netsl not have been kept 
waiting so long, seeing that it consists of two books either 
of which could have liecn issued to us without the other. 
'I'hc first is very well in its way, that is to say it is an 
advance on “ The Keturn of the Soldier " ; but the inclusion 
of it between the same covers as the other more mature 
book .shows us either that Miss West is unable to <Titicis(‘ 
her own work or that she has not yet a sound sense of form. 
The second book is complete in itself, and Jlllen could 
have been brought into it as RichanTs prospectiv^e brid(\ 
without that long, interesting study of l^dinbnrgli and 
Kdinbnrgh life, of which the first mainly consists. In 
fact Book 1 could, without detriment to Book JI — nay, 
with positive advantage — have been scrapped. ,\ot (»nly 
is it largclv irrelevant, but it is too full of similes, so full 
that it is difiiciilt to diseiitangk? from them the thread of 
story. 

It is suggestive, too, in i^s digressions from the main 
theme, of the Clayhangcr school — for instance the deatli 
of Darius could be compared with that of Rllcn’s mother. 
In other words, like the l)egiimings of a flow, this first 
book is turgid and bubbly. We do not get tlu' clear, dark 
wine till we come to Book II. 

'J'ho diffcrcm:e between the book.s — considered as art - 
is almost as great as that between the uncut and the 
facetted gem. In JjcKik 11 we find — having struggled 
through Book 1 what wc have been e.vpecting from Miss 
West, a book whicli has come from the depths which 
underlie our surface selves, from the reality which, if 
there be a future life, will go on. It is concerned with two 
people, Richard Yaverlaiid and his mother, Marion ; and 
they, like most of us, manage to make a tragic muddle of 
their lives. It is written passionately, with a splendid 
deep glow, like that of the furnace fires you st-*e in an irem- 
works. Out of those fires come the refund masses of 
flaming metal, molten for the shaping, and it is the* .same 
with the words, licpiid yet of steel, which give us The 
Judge." Marion Yaverlaiid i.v the daughter of a farmer, 
and her lover was the squire- Sir Harry. 'Po make her 
child legitimate she consented to a formal marriage with 
]Y*acey. Her trust was betrayed by tliis man and she 
liad another son, a misbegotten odd-come-short, whom 
she was unable to love, but who, imfortunatcly for him- 
self, could not but love liis wonderful mother. Sir Harry, 
to the hurt of her soul, cries to her, “ You arc unique ! ” 
and it was that she was the ideal woman, lover and mother, 
which brought on her all her troubles. 

Did T say the book concerns two people ? I was mis- 
taken It concerns one only — Marion Yaverlaiid ; the 
others, though truly conceived and richly given, are 
shadowy compared with her. It is she wlio from first 
to last holds our attention. No wonder Richard cannot 
think of Ellen when his mother is present ; no one could. 
It makes Marion feel she is in the way of his making a 
successful marriage. She bulks too largely in his life, 
prevents him from even tolerating his brother. Therefore 
she will remove herself, and she does. And his mother’s 
death causes Richard to kill his puling brother : 

** Let’s put an end to this," he said. 

He drove the knife into Roger’s heart. 

Mummie I ’* breathed Roger. Meekly, but with no sign that 
he had any quarrel with the proceedings save that they were 
peremptory, he sank down on the chair beside him and fell 

^ The Judge.’*. By Rebecca West. 7s. fid. (Hutchinson.) 
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forward, his head lying among the tea-eiips. This no doubt was 
the disorder that Maricni lia I always foreseen ; to prevent which 
she had practised Ihm' insane tidiness. 

No extra word tlicre, lU) spoiling touch .sheer beauty. 

And Book II is like that throughout- a deep, glowing 

thing with the light:; of a ruby aiul tlie fire of molten iron. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 

( 2 ) Miss Rebecca \Ve;t took a long time to write her 
latest novel, “ 'fhe Judge " : and a-; one result of this, the 
second jiortion of an immensely long book is entirely 
different in calibre and cluiracterisatioii from the first. 
11 is as if Mi.ss West had jdanned a great tragic romance, 
and had been *)verLaken midway in her journey by Freud 
and Jung, with all their grotesque perversities in the dis- 
section of normal human motives. She gives us .such a 
gallant, clefin little heroine in Ellen Melville, with her 
intrepid youth and ignorance, her charm, courage and 
cuteness, that we resent bitterly Ellen’s supersession by 
her lover's terrible mf>ther, Marion 'N’averland, one of the 
most intolerable women — nay, easily the most intolerable 
— in modern fiction, 'fhe worst of tiic matter irs that Miss 
West i.s obviously much more interested in Marion than in 
Ellen. 

The jealous, amative relationship between Uicliard 
Yaverland and liis mother is something sinister and fore- 
boding. There is a slow poison in it, as detestable as the 
motto of the book : “ Every mother is a judge who 

sentences her children for the sins of the father." The 
dictum .sounds clever, but it is absolutely and entirely 
untrue. Every woman in the world is a counsel for the 
defence for her offspring, whatever their heritage. 

It is surprising that so modern a writer as Miss West 
should introduce the old novelette incident of a seductioni 
by the village squire, it is revolting that she should 
describe in such terms of cold lust Marion’s enforced 
marriage with the lattimer-like butler. There are many 
obstetric passages in the book also which have no concern 
in the world with literature. 

The only escape is from the novel’s second section to 
its first. Ellen at the office, typewriting diligently for an 
Edinburgh solicitor and his son. Ellen at home exchang- 
ing views on life with her quiet little mother. Ellen selling 
Votes for Women to sneering girls in the street. Thesse 
tilings are simple and lovely and worthy of Barrie at the 
height of his powers as fictionist. Ellen, alas, is the only 
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cliaste and li amorous thing in a murky and morbid volume. 
Richard Yaverland, pictured as a -dark, resolute gentleman 
adventurer, the type that might occasionally wear gold 
ear-rings, has no real substance. He never grips the 
imagination. His brother Roger, the imbecile, whom 
his mother secretly loathes, is on the other hand real 
enough, but i)athetically repulsive. 

The moment Ellen steps into Marion’s house as the 
fiancee of her son slie practically ceases to exist. All the 
blood has gone out of her, and .she is a pallid lay figure. 
The greedy, self-indulgent and possessive Marion dominates 
not only the household, but the whole landscape. Miss 
West’s scenery is terrific with a malign beauty. One gets 
weary as well as .sick of Marion. This squat, insolent 
woman, with her sentimental broodings over her betrayal 
by the squire and his neglect of her and death, is rather 
a subject for a madhouse than a leading character in what 
ought to have been a great novel. 1 beseech Miss West 
to drop psycho-analysis and its slimy exponents and 
devote her fine talents to clean, creative fiction. 

Louis J. McQuii.lani), 


TWO CRITICS* 


Mr. Middleton Murry's volume is not only the best 
tlung he has done, it is one of the best things anyone has 
done recently in the way of criticism. He seems to have 
found himself definitely and to be writing with the quiet 
authority that comes from mastery of technique. T hofw 
he will live up to the best of the book, .and resolve to 
abstain from the occasional journalistic startlers (I had 
aUnost said " howlers ”) in which he has allowed himself 
to indulge. Even lately he has shown signs of unrepent- 
^iice— I noticed, for instance, a column of absurdly ex- 
cessive enthusiasm about a writer who has produced one 
slim volume of angular and questionable criticism. No 
man, not even Mr. Middleton Murry, can afford to halve 
himself in this way — to write uncritical criticism in 
columns and then expect esteem for critical criticism in 
pages. The present volume is the real stuff ; it is criticism 
c£ the centre; it could be translated into French and 
offered to Continental readers as a specimen of what 
England can still do in a great art. 

Mr. Murry tells us that underlying all his essays is "a 
theory of the psychology of literary creation,” and he ends 
the volume with a ** critical credo.” 1 am not sure that 
: ; he has made out his case, and 1 am not sure whether his 
case is worth making. I will quote against liim a sentence 
of his own on Flaubert ; of whom he says that his theory 
had little influence on his practice, and was rather (as 
inost theories are) a justification of an accomplished fact.” 
The theories of artists are always interesting, but there, 
may be no more truth in them than in an affidavit. Wagner 
wrote interminable volumes to prove that the music he 
" could write was the only music vrorth writing ; Words- 
worth had theories about poetical composition ; but we 
do not judge their works by the worth of their theories. 
The critic is an artist — a second-hand artist, if you like ; 
the first-hand artist is inspired by life, the second-hand 
artist is inspired by literature ; still, it is something to be 
an artist, even at one remove. Like other artists, the 
critic must have the quality Bagehot attributed specially 
to Shakespeare — the experiencing nature. He must be 
. continually experiencing and expressing, if he is to fulfil 
himself. His theories may be interesting (like * Laocoon ”) 
as part of esthetics ; but he will endure as a writer by 
his power to transmit both personality and experience. 

What is the matter with so much of contemporary 
criticism is that it has little trace of the experiencing 
nature. A dozen years ago a brilliant young man wrote 
a brilliant criticat article. We expected great tilings of 
him. He was engaged fot regular contributions in a 


• ” C&untries of the Mind ; Essays in literary Criticism.” By 
j. Middleton Murry. los. 6d. (CDmns.W’ Friday Nights; 
Literary Criticism^ and Appreciations.” By Edward Garnett, 
ps . fid. (J on^han Cape.) 


critical weekly. For twelve years he has been Ai^ting 
precisely the same critical article-— only rather^^^ te^ 
brilliantly each week. He has not developed ; he never 
will develop ; he lacks the experiencing nature. Of course 
we are not speaking of a particular case ; but open a collec- 
tion of the weeklies and read the articles of the regular 
contributors. You will find plenty of heads to fit the 
cap. Mr. Middleton Murry in the present volume 
definitely shows that he has the experiencing nature and 
the power to express it. We look to him for even better 
things. I do not propose to di.se uss the book in detail, 1 . 
simply recommend it cordially as a thoroughly enjoyable 
volume that is at the same time an addition to English 
letters. I will ask hiiii (as a foot-note) whether his remarks 
on the critics of ” Coriolanus ” haven't failed to take 
account of Dr. A. C. Bradley's admirable lecture. 

Mr. Garnett's “Friday Nights” is not the same sort" 
of book. It is a collection of his “ Parerga and Paralipo- 
mena.” and, as he explains in the preface, the essays 
represent the week-end recreations of a publisher's reader. 
One of them goe.s back to 1898, several go back to 1899 
and one comes down to 1921. The range of time offers us 
a curious spectacle. We are in at the birth of Joseph Conrad 
and Stephen Crane. Ibsen is still in the defensible stage, 
and Nietzsche comparatively new. The volume is thus 
unusually piquant and stimulating. Here and there we 
feel that Mr. Garnett gets away from the main stream of 
letters and tends to overpraise merely minor tributaries ; 
but the book is a sound and satisfying work which book- 
men will read with enjoyment. 

Georgk Sampson. 


WHISTLER AS MASTER-ETCHER.* 


Tliis latest “ Studio ” extra, under the editorship of 
Mr. Geoffrey Holme, will be welcomed by every student 
and collector of the works of the greatest master of etching, 
Rembrandt van Rhyn only excepted, not only for its 
essential beauty but also for its illuminating introduction 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. A critic of unrivalled 
knowledge, opportunity and taste, he was once told by a 
German etcher in a burst of enthusiasm that he had “ ein 
graphisches Hertz,** and all who have, either as members 
of the public seeking his official advice, or as readers of 
the Print Collectors* Quarterly, or as hearers of his lectures, 
had the privilege of sitting at his feet, will heartily endorse 
what Mr. Dodgson whimsically says “ sounds like a disease 
but was meant as a compliment.” For Mr. Dodgson is 
the true virtuoso, endowed with an extra eye for what is 
fine in art. We count both Whistler and ourselves 
fortunate in having him as herald of these matchless 
lyrics in black and white. 

For that is the impression left on the mind as we 
reluctantly tear ourselves away from this beautiful volume 
with its ninety-six fine reproductions of the master’s 
etchings. Here is no epic artist recording with his etching 
needle memorials of the past, by his genius embodying in 
them the very spirit of history. Here rather is a singer 
using nature as an instrument by which he may express 
his own emotions, his own enthusiasms. Consider for a 


moment how significant of this detachment is his attitude 
towards architecture. So unconcerned is he with topo- 
graphical correctness that he does not even trouble to 
reverse his subject on the plate! Such things he leaves 
to the inspired Meryon (whom by the way Whistler did 
not consider inspired at all), or Hranesi. What conicems ^ 
him is that through these things he shall express himte^: 
Whether he could, an he would, have emulated the gr^t' 
Frenchman in his own genre may be questioned when We ; 
examine his impatient “ Isle de la Citfi, Paris.” Oil tlto : 
other hand, when we look at the aixhitectiiial ^pdi^ion 
"Billingsgate,” we are forced to think twice about 
” 1 can do the big bow-wow with anydne/' said Tluu:k 

• “ The Etchings of Jamas MfiNeUl 
beU Dodgson, -CB.E. 428. (StmUo 
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■When writing of Cliarlottc Bronte (I write from memory, 
Jiot baving ihy books about me), ** but how this little 
iady manages to make interesting the details of ordinary 
Jife is beyond my comprehension.” So it was with 
Whistler. Sent out to Italy by the Fine Arts Society in 
z88o to do twelve etchings of Venice, he shocked the 
world of critics by bringing home studies of little back 
canals, obscure courts and doorways, and haunts of the 
Jiumblest kind of gondoliers' families and Venetian bead- 
stringers, in place of the expected realistic and regulation 
pictures of the Rialto, the Bridge of Sighs, St. Mark's, and 
the Doge’s Palace. " Even so,” says Mr. Dodgson, ” it 
is difficult for us of to-day, trained to admire the etchings 
•of Venice as some of the most exquisite creations of art, 
to put ourselves in the position of men who ct>uld deride 
' The Palaces,' ' The Mart,' ' The Riva ' No. i and ‘ The 
.Praghetto No. 2.’ ” But so it was. They only understood the 
big bow-wow. They had no glimjxse of the cardinal fact 
Tthat this was the first round in a great fight for liberty, the 
Jiberty to use etching as a method of self-expression, to 
4ise it slightly, selectively, sketchily, with an asceticism 
which never permitted liberty to be an occasion to the 
flesh. For, as Mr. Dodgson points out, Whistler “ had 
.an unusually sane and candid self-criticism.” Certainly 
in his writing he was not so austere, but that is another 
«tory altogether. 

There is no room here to follow out one tithe of such 
.trains of thought as are started by Mr. Dodgsoii's pregnant 
Jetterpress. Huw admirably for example he sums up the 
beauty and meaning of that early dry-point, “ Finette,” 
with its full burr, rich as mezzotint, sensitive of the period 
to which the dancer-model belonged, “ Finette ” who 

resumes and typifies an ei)och that has absolutely passed 
Away,” and then, with it as his text, emphasises tlic all- 
important fact that beauty does not lie in the subject 
but in the artist, not in finish but in selection. Indeed, 
Jiow admirably and how .seemingly easily the whole difficult 
task is accomplished of giving in the space of twenty-one 
pages such a purview of the man’s etched work as to 
•convince even those who may have been prejudiced against 
Whistler by much excessive and injudicious praise, that 
that opinion is right which places him in the unchallenged 
position of the greatest of modern etchers. From the 
beginning, it seems clear as we look l)ack, his genius was 
bound to assert itself. It was. says Mr. Dodgson, 

The old story of truant genius inappropriately seated on an 
•office .stool . . . with variation.s suited to the case and, like 
Robert Martiiieau in the lawyer’s office making sketches of 
brides and bridesmaids on marriage contracts, we find Whistler 
doing the first genuine Whistler etchings, and very good ones 
itoo, in the shape of little heads that intrude on the blank spaces 
•of the copper above and around two very neatlv engraved 
portions of the coast of the United States.” 

For Whistler was ” an artist by the grace of Ck)d,” an 
•etcher by mercy of his appointment to tJic Geodetic Survey 
.at Washington, a .succes.sful craftsman by virtue of his 
•own earnestness, industry and determination. 

G. S Layaro. 


THE FOSTER MOTHER.^ 

The sc'^nt of warm, newly-ploughed earth, the whisper- 
ing of grey-green willows, sun suddenly shining out of a 
'.thick grey and white sky, larks singing in watery furrows, 
rsunshine again, and then ... a black, deep pond with 
•bubbles rising to the surface . . . and a lump in one’s 
throat — that is what one remembers after reading Ernest 
P6rochon's ” Foster Mother,” or “ Nene ” as it is called 
. in the original French. 

It is a simple story, simply and beautifully told, the 
story of a peasant girl who ” mothers ” the two children 
•of Michel Corbier, a young farmer, whose dead wife had 
V been all in all to him, and who employs Madeline Clcarandeaii 
to look after his house and children. She comes, a rather 
timid, work-drugged, slightly downtrodden, but good and 
i / ^capable creature, and her heart is stirred by the neglected 
on^, and from her entry into the household every- 
yi . Foster Mother.” By Ernest P^rochon. 6s. (Philpot.) 


thing is changed. The house is well kept ; all the starved 
love in her heart is allowed to blossom, and is lavished on 
the two motherless mites who call her ” Nene,” a contrac- 
tion of her name, meaning also ” foster-mother.” 

She spends her wages on the children, her old mother 
is partially dependent on her, she has a wortliless brother, 
yet she is happy and contented so long as she has the 
children's love . . . until the advent of the other woman. 
Everything is peaceful, one gets the fragrance of the hay- 
field. hears the swish of the water on the red-brick floor 
of the kitchen as Madeline scrubs, the scent of newly- 
baked bread mingles with the odour of the wash-tub, 
one sees spotless linen flapping on the line. The children 
laugh, and though Madeline is fit to drop witli fatigue 
sometimes, the love of Lalie and Jo drives away weari- 
ness. Then — faugh ! some artificial perfume . . . eau-de- 
Cologne in a farm-house kitchen, as Violette trips across 
the scene. 

Madeline is a daughter of the warm, red earth, 
affectionate, dutiful, a little slow perhaps, but with splendid 
devotion willing to make any sacrifice for the motherless 
little ones. Violette, the light woman, is steeped to her 
finger-tips in artifice, she is cheap and vulgar, but she 
understands one side of men, and the stupid but honest 
farmer- peasant Corbier falls a victim to her wiles. Finally 
he installs her as mistress of the home and mother to hifl 
children . 

Here is the tragedy of the story. The children Madeline 
has mothered, slaved for, lived for, almost died for, do 
not want her any longer. V'^iolctte has seen to that. With 
the petty spite of the woman of her type, she has set the 
children against her, and when she returns to see them 
they have forgotten her. 

The book forms one of the volumes in ” Les Fleurs de 
France ” library, admirably translated by Mrs. Alys Eyre 
Macklin, and it says much for the exquisite style that one 
reads it with joy over its diction, wholly forgetting it is a 
translation. It abounds with beautiful lines and phrases, 
with interesting su])erstitions of French peasant folk; 
quaint country customs are related and the whole book 
has that sincerity yet simplicity of diction which is the 
hall-mark of all great literature. 

M. Stanley Wrench. 


THRILLERS* 

Serious-minded people — lawyers, politicians, divines, 
and we believe even certain authors of admitted high* . 

brow pretensions-r 
never read anything 
except ” shockers ” 
on their holidays, 
and among the pur- 
veyors of this indis- 
]>ensable form of 
ilerature none has a 
more facile pen or 
a readier invention 
than Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, whose two 
latest essays in this 
wise lie before us. 
Perusal of them is 
no difficult matter ; 

« one picks either 
‘ book up and reads 
on to the end in an hour or so, with hearty explosions by 
the way and that sort of loud guffaw which does one so 
much good. Even do they inspire the reader to become 
deductive liimself, just like one of Mr. Wallace's own 
amateur detectives, and to ” reconstruct ” the episode 
on which this nimble-witted and industrious word-spinner 
puts in a somewhat hectic six weeks — ^it must have been 

• ” The Angel of Terror.” By Edgar Wallace. 6d 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) — ” Mr. Justice Maxell.” Bv EdirAr 
Wallace. 79- (Ward, Lock.) ^ 
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very recently, tlio flavour is so topical — on the CAte d'Azur, 
with a typewriter on his hotel dressing-table, a two-seater 
car in the garage, a season ticket for the Cercle Privie 
in the inside pocket of his dinner jacket, and the Sunday 
papers from London coming up on the tray with the petit 
dejeuner. No need to look further for plots or local colour. 
Crime and criminals are clearly for Mr. Wallace subjects 
of intriguing interest. He may take liberties with the 
credulity of his most hypnotised reader, but what of that ? 
When the “ Angel of Terror,** a beauteous blonde who 
has just sworn away the life of her ex-flanc6, withdraws 
from the witness-box at the Old Bailey, what else can 
His Lordship do but lay a small square of black silk care- 
fully over white wig and break the news to the tall, im- 
passive feUow in the dock that he is for it,** because 
naturally *' nobody who saw the young girl in the box. 
a pathetic and, if 1 may say. a beautiful figure, could 
accept for one moment your fantastic explanation.** Hut 
we are only on page six, and there arc iy.j pages inorc to 
come. Does the resource of this angelic being fail herein 
any of the thousand and one tight corners that still remain 
to be negotiated before she skedaddles out of the story in 
somebody else’s motor-boat, bound for the African coast 
in company with a masculine fellow-crook and /^loo.ooo 
in hard cash ? It is hardly likely. And il matters very 
little about the cash having been the heroine’s, because 
there is five times as much left for Angel No. 2 and lier 
young man to amuse themselves with. He was her 
solicitor, too, and the fees he must have earned in 300 pages 
of amateur-detective work must have been worth keeping 
in the family. As for “ Mr. Justice Maxell,” he is almost 
as remarkable a character as the angelic Jean. When a 
not quite immaculate K.C. who dabbles in shady finance, 
he finds himself elevated to the Supreme Court bench 
just in time to give his late partner a sentence of twenty 
years for trifling with the Companies Act, which seems a 
little stiff in the circumstances. Obvi()u.sly the prisoner 
thinks so, and in fear of horrible reprisals when his victim 
comes out, the judge resigns in a hurry and clutches at the 
baronetcy providentially offered by a grateful Cabinet. 
Lots of other things happen, but not the things you might 
expect. Trust Mr. Wallace to prove ingenious enough 
for tliat. 

AsiiLKY Gibson. 


THE LOEB CLASSICS.* 

It is always a satisfaction to mark the further develop- 
ment of this excellent series of Greek and l.atin texts, 
printed side by side witli their English renderings, certain 
annotations and a reasonably full index being added in 
each case. Among most recent additions there may be 
mentioned a second volume of the ” Institutio Oratoria ’’ 
of Quintilian, translated by Mr. H. E. Butler. M.A., who 
is Professor of Latin in London University. The pre.sent 
instalment contains the fourth to the sixth books, which 
are rendered into easy English, not especially distinctive, 
but always smooth in reading and having an occasional 
rhythmic motion. The “Institutio” will be completed 
in four volumes. Mr. Carleton 1 .. Brownson, an American 
scholar xonnected with the College of the City of New 
York, is in the course of translating Xenophon’s 

Hellenica ** and ** Anabasis,” in three volumes, the 
second of which is before us. containing “ Hellenica,” 
VI.^ VII, and “ Anabasis,” 1 to 111 . Wc understand 
that the “ Apology *' and Symposium ** will be added 
to the third volume, the versions in this case being by 
Mr. O. J, Todd. The “ Cyropaedia ” has already appeared, 
making two* volumes in the series, and the translator is 
Mr. Walter Miller. The Loeb edition of Plutarch’s “ Lives ” 
has reached its tenth and penultimate volume, under the 
loving care of S^ofessor Bemardotte Perrin, who ^nt 
the last nine years of his life in producing this English 
version. The general editors of the series tell us in a 

* The Lpeb Library. Recent additions, zos. each. (Heine- 
mann.) ‘ ^ 


prefatory note, to which a sad interest attaches, that 
Plutarch was Professor Perrin’s favourite author and that 
he was inspired by the hope of producing a rendering 
which w^ould make the “ famous men of ancient Greece and 
Rome,” depicted by the great biographer, ” as familiar 
to the next generation as they were to the youth of his own 
boyhood.” They .speak also of the eminent success which 
he has attained. Unfortunately Professor Perrin passed 
aw^ay in August, igio, and will not see the full fruition 
of his notable undcrtcikiiig ; but it is a .satisfaction to add ^ 
that he imt “ the finishing touches ” to the final volume 
a few months before his death, so that the task is complete 
and will be with us in due course. It is designed to include 
an extensive general index. The “ Lives ” contained in 
the tenth volume arc those of Agis and Cleomenes, Tiberius 
and Cains Gracchus, liiilopicmen and Titus Flaminius. 

Mr. H. G. Evelyn White, M.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, has completed his translation of Ausonius, the 
l.alin poet who was born at Bordeaux in the fourth 
century a.d. It is very pleasant to read over the epistles 
and compare the originals with their u.siially happy render- 
ing, though it bears for the most part all the marks of 
translation. Readers of Ausonius will remember that there 
are not only certain letters addres-sed to his pupil Paulinus, 
but the rejdies of the latter, w’hich are notable in their 
zeal for Christ. Indeed Paulin ns became a priest and 
w'^as Bishop of Nola at the lieginning of the filth century. 
It has been said that his master ended by adopting the 
same faith, but there is no evidence in his writings, and 
in his correspondence w'ith Paulinus il is (luile clear that 
he had not. All that is extant brcatlics the; spirit of the 
old religion and the epigrams speak for themselves, ” wanton 
verses,” indeed, and Mr. White perforce has left many to 
speak for themselves in the Latin only. The “ Kucharistus ” 
of another Paulinus, supposed to be a grandson of Ausonius, 
is added at the end of the volume, and is the first known 
instance of its rendering into any modem language. It 
is an autobiographical i)Oem, of little consequence as 
literature, but of interest on the personal and liistorical 
side. It is a life-poem, a thank-offering for life, its divine 
direction and final deliverance, after many misfortunes, 
into a haven of peace. It was written in a.d. 459, Paulinus 
being then in his eighty-third year. 

Professor Francis G. Atkinson — of Brown’s University — 
is to be thanked for his extremely careful edition and 
translation in one volume of all that remains of the 
great comic ix)ct of Athens, wdio is called “ the lovable ” 
Menander by Ausonius. The introductory and biblio- 
graphical matter is admirable, and the speculative recon- 
structions of missing parts in “ The Arbitrants,” “ The 
Girl from Samos” and “ The Girl who gets her Hair cut 
Short ** are skilful, whatever they may draw from previous 
editorial work. Menander was a child when the Greek 
states came under the rule of Philip of Macedon, and he 
died — or, as some say, committed suicide — in 293 B.c. 

The Loeb texts and translations of Callimachus and 
Lycophron by Dr. A. W. Mair, Professor of Greek in 
Edinburgh University, and of Aratus by Mr. G. R. Mair, 
head master of Spier’s School, Beith, arc offered as an. 
introduction to Alexandrine literature. Callimachus and 
Aratus were fellow-students at Athens. The latter is 
thought to have been born about 315 b.c. and the former 
in 310. Lycophron is a little earlier, the date of his birth 
being put between 330 and 325. To have the ** H3anns ”■ 
of Callimachus to the gods, the poem on Astronomy of 
Aratus and Lycophron’s dark ” Alexandra,’* a prolonged 
prophecy supposed to be uttered by Cassandra during 
the Trojan War and foretelling the Rome to come — to 
have these, in texts and renderings, within the covers of 
a single volume, is a gift of price. 

The Loeb Plato is a large undertaking and proceeds 
slowly. Professor H. N. Fowler, of Western Reserve 
University, produced the first volume some considerable 
time ago ; it contains the ” Euthyphro,” Apblogy/f 
" Crito,” "Phaedo” and ** Phsedrus,** and is now ib 
third imiiresBion. A second, just issued by the ^ 
editor, indtules the '*The®tetus” and 
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further volumes by various hands are published as this 
review goes to press, these including the third and fourth 
volume of Mr. H. E. Butler's Quintilian ; Dr. W, G. 
Wright's Philostratus and Eunapius, the first of Dr. 
Magie's three volumes .of the Scriptores Historice 
Auguste; and the first of Mr. J. M. Edmonds's Lyra 
Grffica. 

A. E. Waiti:. 


OUTSIDE THE RADIUS.* 

The explorers (including the scribes among them) have 
admittedly been pretty ruthlessly active in our time, but 
the world is still full of the most wonderful things and, 
too, of whole vast territories and storeliouses of bizarre 
novelty and picaresque ronifincc — at all events for folk 
who are gifted and w’ise enough to ct)nserve their hiculties 
of appreciation and impressionable receyitivity. The 
English-syieaking jjeoples will have become decadent 
indeed when, if ever, they lose their appetite for wandering, 
for adventure-seeking meanderings in the by-ways ; but 
that time is not yet. Consider else such a silhouette as 
this, of a Manchester bagman, if you jdeasc ; 

“ Niiictecn years earlier he hail ridden into Fez. disguised as 
a Moor, he told me. lie had never been on a horse belore. and 
couldn't speak a word of Arabic. He had samples in one saddle- 
bag and a stork cliick in l.he other. ‘ Picked it ii]> in Kabal, 
and took a fancy to the litlli* l)lighteT.’ he said. ‘ The Moors 
would have murilored int; if they’d found out ; storks are sort 
of sacred here, you know. . . . \^'llen I was a niy)yier an uncle 
tipped me a sovereign,' he went on. ‘ 1 spent it in a day-trip 
to Roulogiie, paddle- pusher from Margate, 'fhat whetted niy 
appetite for foreign travel. I swore I’d see the world, and 1 
liave. all of it ; but now, by James, 1 can’t stop ! I was on 
the point of retiring in J (>14 when war broke out, and 1 had to 
carry on to release the youngsters. After the war. the boom, 
and the voungsters couldn’t handle it. Then came this slump, 
and the firm said : " Here, for God’s sake go out and save what 
you can ; you’re the only man who can do it ! ” And .so J go on, 
and, my soul, ain’t 1 tired of it ! -hotels, train.s, hotels, ships, 
hotels, cars, and hotels again. I’ve got a home, but 1 never 
see it. My own kids hardly know me. Last time 1 got liaek 
my youngest boy ran amf told llic wife there was a strange man 
in the house. Ever heard of the Wandering Jew ? Well, here 
he is -and all through a day trip to Boo-bloominglong.' " 

This in a motor-bus on the road from Rabat to Casa- 
blanca ; almost within sight of Ciibraltar — that Clapham 
Junction of the South and Near East, it is true, yet withal 
a quarter in which, when the present writer knew it be.st, 
a couple of decades back, there not only was no hint of 
anything like omnibuses, but no wheeled vehicle of any 
^lort or kind, nor any road upon which one coidd have 
been drawn, nor anything much else that seemed nearer 
to the twentieth century than the Book of Deuteronomy. 

The passage quoted is from Mr. Crosbie Garstin's " The 
Coasts of Romance " — a volume which should be regarded 
in the most friendly light by all compilers of guide-books, 
and even perhaps of orthodox “ travel books,” and certainly 
by Messrs. Cook and all their rivals ; for it is delightfully 
unorthodox, contains nothing you would look for, or find, 
in guide-books, and withal is admirably calculated to 
stimulate the wanderlust and attract visitors to its 
picturesqu J background — Southern Spain and Morocco. 
If the sketches here reproduced are the author’s own, liis 
pencil has served him no less well than his pen. 

Lady Warren's wanderlust steered her somewhat to 
the eastward of Mr. Crosbie Garstin's course ; and her 
” Through Algeria and Tunisia on a Motor-Bicycle ” was 
the tangible result thereof. Here again it is safe to say 
that the guide-book compilers may welcome an advance 
courier, rather than fear a rival or competitor ; for while 
Lady Warren displays considerable feminine practicality 
of a kind that will be helpful to future adventurers of the 
unpractical and sentimental male sex. her lively pages 
are agreeably void of all the less digestible forms of 

• '* 'The Coasts of Romance.” By Crosbie Garstin. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) — "Through Algeria and Tunisia on a Motor- 
Mcvclc." By Lady Warren. los. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)— 
" She Blows 1 And Sparm at That ! ” Bv William John 
Hopkins, xos. 6 d. (Constable.) 


Baedekerisms, though the book does include some useful 
motor-cycle detail too. As for her pleasant, graphic, chatty 
* descriptive matter — the story of her journey — even the 
curmudgeonly critic is disarmed in advance by her modest 
advertisement of the fact that her book is not for the 
experienced traveller, but is ” food for the babes and 
sucklings . . . who will not be blasd* at in y naive discoveries 
and enthusiasms.” As a plain fact, the book is full of 
very naive discoveries and enthusiasms ; (and so is its 
writing, especially where the author resorts to other 
languages tlian her own) ; and one is glad of it. But for 
these it would not be worth reading ; because of these, it 
is a bright, entertaining and quite readable record of an 
amusing holiday. 

Possessed of no other claim than may be represented 
by a few long-(iver-past years of seafaring and considerable 
subsequent sea travel, the present writer craves permission 
to add a name to the select roll of those who, without 
owing much to, or borrowing anything from books or their 
makers, have contrived by means of the written word 
truly to add to our knowledge and appreciation of the 
whaler’s life. 'Phe name is that of William John Hopkins — 
is there not xi line, salt, ” Down -East ” .sort of tang to it ? 
— xuid his hook, '* She Blows ! And S}>arm at That ! '' is 
the best of its kind tlixit hxis seen the light .since the coming 
of such pre-wiir work as ” Round the Horn Before the 
Mast”; or so it would seem to tlie present writer, who 
ventures, at the least of it, to vouch tJiat this simple, 
moving, graphic (and exceptionally well illustrated) story 
of a whxiler's life, in the warm seas, is real, essentially 
true, jind honest as the day. 

As ii piece of writing, one will only say that it is admirably 
uualfectesl, straightforward and readable. One gathers 
that the writer is a veteran seaman ; assuredly he is no 
second Joseph Conrad, liut if his diction owes little to 
literary cTaftsnianship, his story owes nothing to derivation 
of any sort or kind. It is just a pits:c of salted life, as it 
were, taken straight from the brine of the liarness cask, 
where no taint of midnight oil or any other product of 
sophistication could (.‘vcr luive reached it. A big, full 
book, it is opulent xirid spacioUvS, generous and kind, hearten- 
irig as the 'frade Wind, and as full of meat as ” Robinson 
Crusoe.” It is crammed with curious and vividly interest- 
ing bits of sexifaring and whaling lore and out-of-the-way 
ex})ericnce. (Conceive of the nose of a swordfisli piercing 
through eighteen inches of solid oak, and i^rojecting eight 
inches beyond that !) ” She Blows ” is a really fascinating 

book, and one of those rare modern writings which may 
well equally delight the hexirt of childhood, maturity and 
old cige. 

A. J. Dawson. 


THE “ELIA" OF CRICKET* 

It has been freely rumoured that since Mr. Neville 
Cardus began to travel with the Lancasliirc County cricket 
eleven as ” Cricketer ” for the Manchester Guardian, 
that newspaper has almost doubled its circulation. For 
the truth of this we cannot vouch ; but we can at least 
dciclare that it deserves to. Lancasliirc cricketing folk 
ought to think themselves fortunate to have the doings of 
their favourites chronicled so nobly. Mr. Cardus has 
entirely transformed the old method of cricket journalism ; 
he has made literature of the game in a way tliat already 
assures him the enviable position of old Nyren's successor. 
And more ; for wliile present-day poets are mostly talking 
about poetry, he is making it on the spot and telegraphing 
it over the wires to his newspai>er in the form of a critical 
article every afternoon. “A Cricketer's Book*' is an 
anthology of his work during the past three seasons. He 
sees the game as a thing of beauty and grace, with happi- 
ness, not victory or defeat, its ultimate objective ; and 
even his strictly technical criticism is written from 

• " A Cricketer's Book.” By Neville Cardus (" Cricketer “ 
of the Manchester Guardian), With an Introduction by 
A. C. Maclaren. 5s. (Grant Richards.) 
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fine and truly sporting standpoint. ** My book/ 1 am 
afraid^ is the book of one ^ho has loved the summer 
game irrationally/* he tells us in his introduction ;* but * 
Mr. Maclaren disposes on the very next page of any fear 
lest for practical purposes the volume will be found too 
*' highf^utin/* And yet the essays are all rich with 
the flavour of “ Elia ** ; nothing — not even the brilliant 
day-by-day records of the Test matches of last year which 
comprise a section by themselves — will give cricketers 
any greater thrill than the pages on Tom Kichardson, 

An Old England* Player/* ” The Sense of Proportion *’ 
and " On Taking a Game Too Seriously.** They come 
of a sweet and cultured nature ; they crackle with the 
humour of one who will get his friendly laugh out of most 
things. If only more of us could see the world as this 
** Elia *.* of cricket sees it — *' just green, fresh grass and 
sunshine, and jolly companions in white *’ — what a sweet 
O* the year we might have the whole year round ! 

T. M. 


HIGH ROMANCE.* 

Mn Cunninghame - Graham is of course incurably 
romantic, and since he bade the public an unforgettable 
farewell in a glowing epitaph upon the passing 
years and the general futility of modern things, he has 
brought to port even more substantial literary cargoes. 
From the fugitive sketches and impressions of the period 
when he professed he was no x>rofcssional writer — merely 
a breath of the past best left to sigh unheard — he has 
settled himself down and written with the deliberate 
iti&ntion and accumulation of a Scots professor. One 
may cherish a charming if fantastic idea that should Mr. 
Graham cast his pen with flnality into the tlre-i)lace he 
would, on this hypothesis, publish about 1924 a twelve- 
volume account of the Discovery of Buenos Ayres. 

' In this latest excursion of his in “ The Conquest of New 
Oranada/* which he adds diffidently, but with a certain 
•quiet courage, is the Life of Gonzalo Jimenez dc Quesada/* 
he befriends the perturbed reviewer in the preface — 
preface quoted more or less in extenso by countless baffled 
gentlemen with a column to fill — and remarks tliat Quesada 
iwas as great as Pizarro or Cortes and that the empire of 
New Granada — ^which, need I add, is Colombia — w'as far 
more remote and just as wonderful as Mexico or Peru. 

* There is in all Mr. Graham's work and particularly in 
Jhis prefaces, a kind of magic rhetoric almost irresistible, 
^and touched to gold I am certain by the warmth of his 
•own great passion for old scenes and shattered hopes : 

'' There has been," he says, " but one real conquest worthy of 
the name — that of the New World. The human race in all its 
wnnals holds no record like it. Uncharted seas, unnavigated 

C l ; new constellations ; the unfathomable black pit of the 
ellan clouds ; the Cross hung in th'^ sky ; the very needle 
varying from the pole ; islands innumerable and an unknown 
world rising from out the sea ; all unsuspected races living In 
% flora never seen by Europeans, made it an achievement unique 
in all the history of mankind." 

But 1 must admit a sentence like that leaves me cold. 1 
am all for romance and high achievement in the things Mr. 
Graham chronicles, but when 1 recall the tragic figure of 
Xonsulheiro, of whom he wrote so rcoently. I feci a little 
disturbed. The Brazilian mystic came near to genuine 
adventure and true achievement because in following an ’ 
ideal he was ground to powder, whereas Cortes and Quesada 
fallowed the lure of power and gold and conquest, and gave 
to the empires they are said to have founded very little 
beyond a race of picturesque half-breeds. If one is 
ambitious to declaim the imperishable conquests of 
humanity and their spiritual reactions upon men and 
time, they are to be sought not in the annihilation of 
savages, but ia the superb isolation of lost endeavour 
which in oaf 01^ day was repeated in the death of Scott. 

, That said, there remains the actual story (or history if 
you prefer it) and it must be readily admitted that Quesada, 
in an age when cruelty and violence were not merely 

* " Tluft Conqflest.of New Granada.** By R. B. Cunninghame- 
rCraham»' 158. (Heinemann.) 
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practised but accepted as the essential activities of Chris- 
tian warfare, preserved some of the qualities which Cortis, 
for instance, lacked. To Cort6s broken faith, torture, 
treachery, butchery were the means by which the power 
of Spain was most gloriously advanced. Quesada, judged 
l)y this standard, was a man of weaker stuff, for he treated 
the Indians (who in their intolerance towards civilisation 
resisted his band of gallant " conquistadores," i.e. gentle- 
men sheathed in steel and armed with shot and powder) 
with some consideration, he founded cities and established 
some system of trade. But he was a dreary failure in One 
respect, and therefore regarded sadly by Church and 
State. He omitted to send home gold, and hbwever 
fiercely the heart may throb to the chants of conquest, 
it is the rumble of wagons stacked with treasure that 
re-echoes down the ;=trcets of time and history. 

Frederick Watson, 


THE LEGENDS OF SMOKEOVER* 

Principal Jacks is better known to most of us as editor 
of the Hihbert Journal than as presiding over Manchester 
College, Oxford, or again as the author of a volume called 
'* The Alchemy of Thought " than as the biographer of 
Stopford Brooke. He has written stories before — witness 
** Philosophers in Trouble " — and in and out of them has 
given si>ecimens of ability as a man of wit and satire. 
In his quarterly review we meet with liim more especially 
as one who is versed deeply in the deeper thought of the 
day. The present volume is at once characteristic and 
unexpected — characteristic because it has something of 
all the qualities just intimated and is original in its own 
way, as he is always, but unexi^ected also because it is 
like nothing that he has done j>rcviously. It is in any 
case a book which will set its readers thinking in several 
vital direction.s, if they are capable of anything that it i.s 
worth while calling thought. It is not what ordinarily 
people would call religious, and yet it makes for righteous- 
ness, for one grows better in the reading, as if the value of 
things that matter had risen suddenly in our esteem and 
the false values had come down to their proper level of nil. 
Smokeover is " a city much like London,** as Shelley said 
once of another place which it would be invidious to 
mention in the x>resent connection. In a sense its legends 
belong to a world i>liilosoi>hised, its economics to faerie, 
its dramatis x>ersonie to a realm not realised where daily 
life is exercised normally in heroics ; but in a second 
sense, which is j^erhaps truer, the place is just like this 
one, the people are just like some of us, but a little 
lifted up in a motive light of otlierwhere. It should be 
said tliat Smokeover is a state, a presiding siiirit rather 
than a place, and it happens that its legends are those of 
rebels who are on strike for a kingdom " not founded on 
smoke.** It comes about therefore that all its x>crsonalities 
are types, written over with eloquent meanings from head 
to foot, and all its events are omens ; yet it is in the sense 
that wo also arc t^q^es, full of messages for those who can 
read, and our every event is a portent. The fact that the 
book claims to be one of legends, the divisions of which 
are marked plainly by italicised paragraphs after the 
manner of interludes, does nut prevent it from being an 
ordered story, in continuity from beginning to end, and 
the fact that it is a parable, " with child of great intent,** 
does not prevent it from being fls much like a novel as 
such a thing can well be, very living too in the telling. 
It begins in Smokeover and ends on the verge of Utopia^ 
amidst largess of poetical justice for those who concern;, 
the reader. It is Arabian Nights, if you like, or a scheme: 
of universal reconstruction of a very practicsd kind, ivhich 
is perhaps the same thing. If it is not a guide, to thC per- : 
plexed, like that of Maimonides, Principal Jacks. i$ to be 
congratulated on a brilliant book which can be approached 3 
add appreciated from several angles, including pamd^d.' 
philosophy, '■ ^ 

• " The Legends of Smokeover.*' By L. P. 
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CONTRASTS.* 

Of these three books one is a disappointment, another 
is merely a painful record, but the third is a work of art. 
So let us deal first with the third. “ The Hidden Force," 
so wonderfully well translated by the late A. Tcixeira 
de Mattos. 

The scene of the book is laid in Labuwangi in Java, 
and the story deals with the gradual decline and fall of 
the Resident, Van Ouclijek, the strong, industrious and 
ef&cient administrator who, content to perform his duties 
conscientiously and to wait patiently for the deserved 
promotion which must one day come to him, has no fear 
of the silent and mysterious forces that ultimately sap 
away the strength and integrity of the whites who would 
control the destinies of the Eastern world. But in the entl 
even he succumbs to this silent inevitability, this haunting 
melancholy of the Java seas. His wife, Lconie, and her 
stepson and stepdaughter, Theo and Doddie, are of mixed 
blood, and that blood is too hot and passionate to flow 
evenly in the channels prescribed by the western conven- 
tions of a .stolid Dutchman. 

Blindly in love with Leonie, V^an Oudijck never suspects 
her, not oven when she is lying in the next room in the 
arms of his own son. For her smile, disarms him— and 
everybody else. She is so serene and stdf-confident that, 
though the station is full of most amazing (and true) 
tales of her depravity, no one can feel animus towards her 
when in her j^rcseiice. Her shield is her niifathoinaVde 
indifference. She took an interest only in tier own body 
and her own soul." To everything else, everything, she 
was totally indifferent. But lier indifference was radiant, 
"devoid of contempt, or envy, or <?niotion. it was merely 
indifference.’' She lived for the sensuous moment, in a 
world of amorous -- fin<l none too fastidious — intrigue and 
the hot fantasies of a perverted imagination. 

Finally Van Oudijek's suspicion is roused and life with- 
her becomes impossible. Further he has disgraced the 
family of the native Regent, and the mystcTioiis forces of 
the East are set in motion against him. He is con- 
temptuous, but there arc inexplicable happening.s ; and 
at last he i.s driven away, ruined and broken, in dumb, 
wondering amazement at the hidden forces of the marvellous 
East. A splendid story, wonderfully told. 

As might be expected, the war is responsible for Clara 
Vicberg's painful record of events. In " Daughters of 
Hecuba " she deals with the sufferings and tragedies of a 
group of women in a small German towm during the first 
two years of the w^ar. The war robs them all of their men- 
folk — sons, fathers, husbands —and each agonises in her 
own way. and each for different reasons. One has an 
Italian husband, who falls in battle. Another has a child 
by a young soldier who is prevented by his mother from 
marrying her ; and both w'omen suffer accordingly, the 
elder woman's pain being intensified by remorse. In the 
absence of her husband one woman seeks consolation in 
the arms of other men, and finds that this jdcasure must 
be bitterly paid for ; w'hilst another ends in a madhouse. 
And there is the distress and privoition and aimless, 
apparently endless, misery that follows in the train of war. 
Pain, and pain, and pain, portrayed without hate or 
bitterness ; but also without that spiritual powder which 
makes of suffering a basis for beautiful creative work. 

Captain Mikkelscn's book, “Frozen Justice," is 
only disappointing because it fails to give us the 
necessary atmosphere of the frozen North. And this is 
surprising, for the author tells an excellent story and 
he tells it well. He has lived among the Eskimos ; he 
knows their customs and traditions ; he fully appreciates 
the fundamental virtues of these semi-savages, and there 
is a compelling power in his rendering of the tragic struggle 
of the primitive Eskimo headman against the lawless 
whites who come and demoralise and ruin his wife, his 
home, himself and his whole tribe. But his pictures of 

• « Frozen Justice.” By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 7s. 6d. 
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Eskimo life and Eskimo mentality suffer from overstrain. 
There is a sense o£ effort about them ; so that, instead of 
l)eing quite clear-cut and impressive, they are marred by a 
shade of artificiality. Nevertheless Frozen Justice*’ is 
not to be condemned. It is a good book. 

«' 


THE PERFECT PAINTER.* 

How many must have liad the same experience ? 1 

remember journeying to Holland many, many years ago 
with the conscientious intention of studying then? the art 
of Rembrandt and. of Hals, hut I got no further than 
The Hague when I was snared by the loveliness of V'enneer. 
The Rembrandts and the Hals were seen indeed, seen and 
not forgotten, but all the time I was und(*r the spell of 
Vermeer of Delft. 1 have been then* ever since, and once 
spellbound by Vermeer there is no escape. 

It was the same in Paris last spring when that wonderful 
exhibition of /Ir/ Hollandais was held in the glass-houses 
of the Tuileries. As Mr. E. V. Lucas writes in his de- 
lightful little monograph : 

“ The outstanding surprise . . . was the work of Jan Vermeer 
of Delft. The Rembrandts astoriisln^d l)y their mimber and 
their sombre power ; the other masters, aneieiit and modern, 
from Nicholas Maes to Matthew Maris, from Jan Steen to Van 
Gogh, had each his devotees ; hut it was the three Vermeers 
that provoked the exclamations of wonder aiul deliglit : the 
‘ View of Delft,’ with its golden placidity and charm ; the 
* Maidservant Pouring Milk.' at once so small and so big, with 
no detail neglected, and yet its elleet one of ma.ssivc breadth ; 
and, most of all, tlie ‘ Head of a Young Ciirl,’ that marvel of 
paint, that miracle of sweetness and light. ' 

What is the seen.'t that makes liis work so loveable ? 
Mr. Luca.s, in a happy phrase, speaks of a V^jrmccr as 
being “ steeped in a kind of white niagic,” and Sir C. J. 
Holmes, in an introduction to this monograph, justifies 
the words and amplifies their meaning. The “ whiteness ” 
is the cool light of da.y producing delightful and unexpected 
tones of cool colour. 

** Yellow and blue in particular were transmuted into hues 
incomparable.” 

The "magic'’ arises from Vermeer's 

“ . . . suppression of every trace of human handiwork which 
might intervene between the spectator and complete optical 
illusion.” 

Yet the beauty of a Vermeer is not merely dependent 
on its succe.ss as an illusion. In his paintings we find the 
positive virtues of ” significant form ” and a tender loveli- 
ness of colour, a ” crystalline purity of light,” never sur- 
passed in painting. The long and short of it is that the 
title of " The Perfect Painter ' belong i as Mr. Lucas truly 
says^ not to Andrea del Sarto but to Jan Vermeer of Delft. 

” Of Vermeer we know nothing save that he was a materialistic -- 
Dutchman who applied paint to canvas with a dexterity and 
charm that have never be»^n equalled : in short, with perfection. 
His pictures tell us that he was not imaginative and not un-' 
kappy; they do not suggest any particular richne.ss of person- 
ality : there i.s nothing in them or in his life to inspire a poet 
as Andrea and Lippd Lippi inspired Hrowning. and as Romney 
inspired Tennyson. Vermeer was not like that. 

" But when it comes to perfection in the use of paint, when 
it comes to * The Perfect Painter’ — why, here he is. His 
contemporary, Rembrandt of the Rhine (whose hand has been 
traced by the experts in nearly seven hundred paintings) is 
a giant beside him ; but ruggedness wa.s part of his stren^h. 
His contemporary, Franz Hals of Haarlem, could dip his brush 
in red and transform the pigment into pulsating blood with 
one flirt of his wrist ; and yet think of his splendid carelessness 
elsewhere. His contemporary, Jan Steen of Leyden, had a 
way of kindling with a touch an eye so that it danced with 
vivacity and dances still, after all these years ; but what a sloven 
he could be with his backgrounds i . . . And so one might go 
on with the other great painters — the Italians and the Spanish 
and the English ^and the French, naming one after another, 
all with more toHhem as personalities than Vermeer, all doing 
, more, work, yet all, even Michelangelo and Leonardo, even 
Correggio, even Raphael, even Andrea, even Chardin (who 
was, so to speak, Vermeer's love-child), falling beneath him 

• “Vermeer of Delft.” By E. V. Lucas. los. 6d. 
<MethucnO 


in the mere technical mastery of the brush and the palette — 
no one having with such accuracy and happiness adjusted 
the means to the desired end. Vermeer aimed low, but at his 
best he stands as near perfection as is possible.” 

There are thirty-seven universally accepted paintings 
by Vermeer ; thirteen of them are reproduced in Mr. 
Lucas's little book, and others are described, for this 
essay is in great /measure an account of the author’s 
wanderings abroad in search of Vermeers. One feels 
inclined to congratulate him on not having succeeded in 
seeing them all : it gives him something to live for. Let 
us hope that Mr. Lucas’s graceful pen may still be active 
in ten years' time, when he will have the opportunity of 
outpouring more of his joyous and well- justified enthusiasm 
on the occasion of Vermeer’s tercentenary. 

Frank RuxTiiK. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS* 

It is po.s.sible that a certain section of American society 
>vill not appreciate the brilliance of Mrs. Ivdith Wharton's 
picture of its habits. No other author can describe so 
incisively, so dispassionately, a set of people who, as far 
as any real use in the world is concenied, are parasitical 
and worthless, and at the same time interest the reader 
to a point where interriqdioii is detestable. Much of 
that interest, wc are aware, arises from the sheer clever- 
ness of .Mrs. Wharton’s style — which she has made a 
perfect medium for expression in her particular field of 
fiction. She has the ” touches ” that mean serene satisfac- 
tion to the critical reader ; as for example in sentences 
describing Coral Hicks in the present book : 

” A .sombre zeal for knowledge filled the mind of this strange 
girl ; she appeared interested only in frt\sh opportunities of 
adding to her store of facts. They were illuminated by little 
imagination and less ])oelry : but, carefully catalogued and 
neatly sorted in her large cool brain, they were always as 
accessible as the volumes in an up-to date public library.” 

Irresistibly wo rec all a phrase from a wonderful picture 
of Colonel Assinghani by a master of the art of fiction : 
” The hollows of his eyes were deep and darksome, but 
the eyes, within thorn, were like little blue flowers plucked 
that morning.” 'fhe link of genius unites them. 

As for story, apart from style, there is never any reason 
to complain of Mrs. Wharton. If people arc worthless 
they may be well worth writing about ; all the more so, 
perhaps, since tlicy afford scope for ironic comment and 
emotional colour by their special ideas of what is moral. 
Nick Lansing and Susy, his wife, had the splendid notion 
of a compact that if either saw, at some future period, a 
“ better chance,” an opportunity of getting greater happi- 
ness, the other partner would not stand in the way. What 
confusion this caused, how the two, who were the only 
real lovers in the whole rich, shabby crowd, worked out 
their laborious way to final and beautiful comprehension, 
is told in her unrivalled manner by the author ; her story 
woukl be above the average even if we had only the last 
chapters, which are an idyll. But it savours of impertin- 
ence to suggest the word ” average ” in relation to Mrs. 
Wharton. Her touch is as sure as ever. ” The Glimpses 
of the Moon ” is far Ixjtter than " The House of Mirth " ; 
better even than ” The Reef.” And if she chooses a world 
where mischief lurks for idle hands to do and where ideals 
are hung with dollars, ^she does not present it in rosy lights. 
She gives the boredom behind the brilliance, the heartache 
behind the laughter and chatter, and sometimes— as in 
this fine novel — the love that bums with clear flame what- 
ever its surroundings may happen to be. If the flame 
flickers — well, is not that the essence of many master- 
pieces ? Where would ” Diana of the Crosswaya " or 
" The Tragic Muse ” be placed were it not for that slight 
unsteadiness. 

Wilfrid L. Randsll. 

• •* The Glimpses of the Moon.” By Edith Wharton. 7s, 6d. 
(Appleton.) 
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OLD ENGLISH AND OLD NORSE 
VERSE/ 

The poems contained in this volume, with prose transla- 
tions and ample introductions aud notes, comprise the 
Anglo-Saxon poems known as " The Wanderer,'’ “ The 
'Seafarer,” ” The Wife’s Complaint,” ” The llushand’s 
Message,'-' ” The Kiiin,” and ” The Battle of Hrunanhurh.” 
The Norse poems arc ” The Hrafiisnuil,” ” The Battle of 
Hafsfjord,” *' The Eiriksmal,” “ The Hakonariiial,” “The 
DarraSarljdS,” ” The Sonartorrek,” and ” The Battle of 
the Goths and Ifuns.” Gn what prinei])lc these have been 
chosen out is not very clear. All that the author tells us 
in the preface is that 

*' It is generally agreed that the first six pieces included in 
this book are among the most intmesting examples of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry which have come down to ns ; yet with few exct‘p- 
tions they have received comparatively little attention fnun 
English scholars. They have all bemi translated intt> English 
before . . . but most of these translations are in verse. Prose 
translations and commentaries are few in number, and are now 
practically inaccessible to the majority of students.” 

From this it ap|ie;irs that the book is inteiideil to nuMd 
the needs of students, an object which is fully attaiiieil. 
Yet it has a wider interest, as a study of it shows that, 
though the selection of the ])oeins ]>resenled may be .some- 
what arbitrary, they give a fairly (orrect idea, of tlie general 
•contrast and occasional resemblances betwcnui Anglo-Saxon 
and Norse po(*lrv, besides showing why neither can be 
expected to be widely read. 

For the latter result the way in which they liave come 
down to us is largely responsible. Anglo Saxon poetry 
has rcacheil us only in a few isolated .MSS., which have 
•come mostly frojn irionastic liluaries. The poems they 
contain are th(M*efore mainly ndigious, while even the 
•secular ones have been recast on lines that suited them for 
monastic reading, or have been used a..s a theme on which 
to hang pious moralisings. In a word, they are generally 
dull. If they cscafn; this charge they are often incomjdete, 
or from other reasons obscure. The two that apinxir in 
this volume as ” 'I lie Wife's Com]daint ” and ” 'I'he 
Husband’s Messag<\” read together, give us a dramatic 
though incomplete picture of a husband and wife who have 
been estranged and sei)aratcd by evil tlesign, with the 
•prospect of their being reunited. But the editor in the 
introduction to the poems tells us tliat it is not certain 
that the component parts of tliese pocn\s belong together, 
and that until further evidence is forthcoming we should 
hesitate to rcgaril them as a whole ! I his docs not 
encourage the ordinary reader. In the case of another 
•poem, ” The Ruin,” the MS. has been so badly damaged 
that sometliing like over one fourth of a short poem of less 
■than fifty lines has been rendered unintelligible. This 
is the more to be deplored, as the poem is one which has 
apparently suffered little, if at all, from monkish editing, 
and gives a striking picture of a Roman town, po.s.sibly 
Bath, which has fallen into ruin, 'fhe Norse poems have 
likewise come down to us in a very incomplete state, often 
Uargely as quotations in prose .sagas, and have suffered 
much at the hands of transcribers, though they have not 
undergone the same re-editing under Christian influence as 
^the Anglo-Saxon poems. 

As regards the spirit of the two schools of poetry, the 

• contrast between them is largely due to the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon poems that have reached us are those that 
have survived the monkish crucible. The Norse poems 
also were to a great extent preserved by Churchmen and 
dn the monasteries of Iceland. But the Anglo-Saxon 

* Christian was much closer to heathenism than the Icelandic 
•and his attitude towards it was much more uncompromis- 
ing. The result is that we know very little of Anglo-Saxon 
heathenism, while what we know of the Norse mythology 

:is almost entirely derived from the literary remains collected 
by Icelandic bishops and monks. Yet there are indications 
that an equal wealth of songs and stories of their heathen 

* *' Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems.” Edited and translated 
Iby N. Kershaw. 14s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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days had once existed among the Anglo-Saxons. The 
difference of spirit in this respect may be exemplified by 
the fact that while in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf,” a long 
epic dealing with the heathen days, there is no reference 
to the heathen mythology, in ” Hdkonormdl ” an Icelandic 
poet represents a Christian king, Hakon, Athelstan's foster- 
son, as going to Valhalla in the heathen way. 

The battle pieces show a greater resemblance between 
the two literatures, though even here there is a noticeable 
difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the Norse spirit. 
But we have not space to go further into this or to call 
attention to the ” Battle of the Goths and Huns.” which 
has been so strikingly reproduced in our own day on a 
vaster scale. 

The only criticism we would offer on the translation is * 
that the author, who in her x>reface seems to claim it as a 
merit that her translation is in prose, apparently felt it 
a duty to make it also prosy and to avoid the obvious 
tr^slation, even when obviously correct. It is rather a 
shock to find in ” The Battle of Brunanburh ” pact graegc 
dtof wulf on wealde rendered by ” that grey lx?ast, the 
wolf of the forest,” when we still have in English the words 
“ wold ” and ” weald,” which exactly repre.sent the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Albany F. Major. 


SIX AT SEVEN-AND-SIX.* 

It is somewhat surprising to reali.se that Miss Dorothy 
, Canfield's novel, ” The Bent Twig.” was publLshed in 
America seven years ago and has only just appeared in 
a British edition. It is true that the book had been 
widely read here in the intervening years, but that makes 
its belated appearance all the more remarkable. T wonder 
how niany scores of vastly inferior novels have been 
published here in the years that it has taken this brilliant 
piece of work to cross the Atlantic ! It is a long story, 
but one the length of which is an added virtue — for it 
never lapses into boredom ; we ff)llow the story of the two 
daughters of Professor Marshall, from tlieir first clash 
with schoolfellows to the end, with vivid interest, and 
become acquainted with a number of finely delineated 
characters in the course of it — and above all with the 
wonderful, understanding, fascinating mother of Judith 
and Sylvia. It is that mother who in a moment of crisis 
in the life of one of the girls says, ” It’s what she's made 
of that’ll count — that’s the only thing that’ll count when 
a crisis comes.” and the whole story may be said to bear 
out the truth of the words. It is what slic is made of that 
brings Sylvia through in the end, it is the bending of the 
twigs that is responsible for the shajxiliness or othenvise 
of those who, in the figure employed in the title, are seen 

as trees walking.” Miss Canfield’s work is already so well 
lOLOwn among those who keej) in toiicli with the be.st of 
contemporary fiction, however, that little more than a 
word of welcome should be necessary in the case of this’ 
story now reissued. 

The second boolr that 1 take up is also of American 
origin. ” One Ma^ in His Time,” by Ellen Glasgow, 
whiclf is described as a novel of courage, shares with 
Miss Canfield’s work the distinction of being a carefully 
planned story, well told both in its characterisation and in 
its literary style. It would perhaps apjjear invidious to 
oiassify any half-dozen novels taken more or less at random 
from among the season’s output, and yet — without any 
attempt to place the six in any order of merit — I cannot 
help saying that it is the two stories by American authors 
— and both those authors women — that have the most 
sterling qualities of excellence, of true thought and deep 
emotion. Miss- Ellen Glasgow’s book has for central 

• ” The Bent^Twig.” By Dorothy Canfield. (Constable.)— 

. Man in Hia Time.'^ By Ellen Glasgow. (Murray.)— 

“The Unseen Player.” By Anne Weaver. (Melrose.) — 
” Cyriilla Seeks Herself.” By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson.) — 
"The House fef the Fighting Cocks.” By Henry Baerlein. 
^Pyipn^)— ” God's Prodigal.” By A. J. Bussell. (Werner 


figure a forceful, democratic idealist who has progressed 
;jirom being a figure in a circus to being Governor of 
Virginia ; for sentimental interest the central figure is 
that Governor’s daughter Patty. The interplay of the 
old Virginian feelings of aristocracy with the new manifes- 
tations of democracy is admirably presented through a 
number of characters, each of whom is memorable, and so 
skilfully does the author present her materials that diverse 
as may be the views of the different protagonists,. aU claim 
something of our genuine sympathy. In such a novel as 
this we may well feel that we have knowledge of the best 
in certain sections of American life and thought at the 
present time ; it is at once absorbingly interesting as a 
story and illuminating and suggestive as a |>resentation 
of current history in the form of fiction. 

Miss Weaver’s story is of a different type, in that it 
comes nearer to the sensational novel, though the author 
succeeds in making us interested rather in the mind of 
her heroine than in the incidents in wliich that heroine 
plays a part. Irene Davenport visits that jwt of York- 
shire from which her family had derived, and while there 
comes as it were under the influence of a woman' who had 
been murdered a hundred years before — and it is only 
when tragedy threatens anew that the si>ell is broken. 

It is an excellently told story of such a kind as, hovering 
about the borderland of the eerie, gives the reader plenty 
of thrills. 

Mr. G. B. Biirgin’s new novel is a capital addition to the 
long scries of excellent stories with which he has entertained 
the public for a number of years. A study in contrasts 
might well have been used as a sub-title of the romance,. 

” Cyrilla Seeks Herself.” for while the eponymous Jieroine 
is almost unawakened to matters of love and sex, her 
friend Laurc regards men as her lawful prey and never 
forgets it. Then Lettikcr J.ime, K.C., is a clever but by 
no means prepossessing person with an air of mystery,, 
even of disaster, surrounding him, the clue to which is — 
drugs ; and here again we get the contrast, for his ” ghost,” 
or pupil, John 'rorpicherne, is younger, cleverer than Lane,, 
handsome, frank and debonair. ]..aure, the schemer, 
hopes to utilise eacli of these three to her own ends, while 
Cyrilla is a self-reliant person of altruistic ways. Mr^ 
Burgin weaves the fates of these four persons into the 
pattern of his romance in his usual sympathetic, bright 
and entertaiTiing way. 

Mr. Baerlein takes his readers to Mexico and gives 
them a story which has the charms of freshness of manner 
and novelty of scene. The house of the fighting-cocks is 
the house of an Indian breeder of those birds, and the 
supposed narrator is Juan, the son of that Indian. To 
the house one day comes a wonderful Spanish wanderer, 
Don Eugenio Gil, and he takes off Juan as his companion 
when he goes to seek out the Noaheite philosopher, Don 
Arcadio. On the journey they rescue Maria, an Indian 
girl, from her captor. The author, though making the 
young Indian, Juan, his mouthinece, has managed to give 
us a story that suggests such diverse works as ” Don 
Quixote,” ” Candide ” and the romantic wanderings of 
George Borrow. His wonderful Don Eugenio, with hia 
glib citation of things from classic and other lore, is a 
delightful figure who provides pleasant entertainment. 
Readers who look rather for literary flavour than for a 
succession of definite happenings and an ordered ” plot '' 
will find Mr. Baerlein’s excursion into fiction a thing * 
of joy- 

Another novel essay by a writer who had already worked! ■ " 
in other literary fields is ” God’s Prodigal.” Mr^Russell’Ii 
work is in striking contrast with Mr. Baerlein's. The latt^ 
has invested the lawlessness of Mexican revolt witjh 
glamour of romance that is for the time being real; t^: 
former has plunged into such melodrama as a^ords 
to many readers perhaps as something o^f It ^ 
reality. He shows us a convict escap^ if pm 
who is ingeniously placed in a positipn for ^ 
a clergyman. The impersonation is 
is not only accepted as that which he 
. gble.,1»3.v:indi;i^^^ his' old-time. 
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moment comes when he seeks to return something that 
he had stolen and so meets his fate. The burglar dies, 
the cleric “ disappears,” and the reader retums to 
reality. W a i.te r J k u ro r . d . 


MR. TREVELYAN'S NEW HISTORY.* 

Mr. Trevelyan’s ” Hritish History in the Nineteenth 
•Century ” constitutes a survey of the political, economic 
and colonial expansion of tlujsc islands from 1 782 to 
1901. 'Phe former of these years seems awkwardly chosen 
to start the century, from the i>oint at least of Hritish 
domestic affairs. The i:reation of the second Kockingham 
administration can hardly be said to make 1 782 epoch- 
making ; nor, with any regard to probability, can so 
arbitrary a date be fixed for the beginnings of the modc'rn 
■capitalist system. It is, however, convenient to include 
Charles James Fox’s first I'Orcign St‘cretaryship in an 
account of tin? revival of the struggle for power between 
•Crown and Parliament ; whilt? it is natural to start a 
pc?rio(l, wliich ended with the coiupiest of the two Soutli 
African Kejmblics, in the year wliich witnesse<l tin* hiss of 
oiir American colonies. Whatever jndgnu'nl, however, 
tlie reader may ]>ass on Air. 'rn.'vel\”i.n’s juidaoily in < 0111- 
inencing the nineteenth century in the beginning of the 
ninth dei.ide of tli(‘ eighteenth. In- will be (:(>inp(‘ll(?(l in 
arlmit that the historian’s f(*licity of style, (onciunily of 
phrasing and sense* of gronjiing and of const nu tion ha\e 
never before been displayed to such a.dv;mtage. The 
('onijircssion int«) four hundred and fifty pages of ihe 
essential tacts of iviiietc'enth century llritish liistory is in 
itself a reinarlNabh' lechnica.1 achii'vement ; whih' the life- 
lik(? fashion in wliich the fea.tiiri‘s of the Iea.ding statesiruMi 
are caught uevei' distorted by parly ])a.ssion, as rasth*« 
roagli’.^ might so ('asily have been, and often heightened 
by strokes as brilliant as that which apjili(?s the e}>ithot 
“ Shakespearean ” to C'harles f.imes Fox shows how 
sncccssfully Mr, 'Prevelyan can follow in the footsti'jis of 
his fatluM' and of his lather’s nnch'. ‘Die spirit in which 
his history is written is indeed Ihe spirit of Macaulay, or 
perhai^s J had lietter sa.y the spirit of modern l.iboralisni 
as voice«l in the utterances of Mr. Asrpiith. .Macaulay 
liked Lord Palmerston the best of all Fnglish statesmen. 
Mr. Trevelyan likes him loo. .Vnd so does Mr. A.scjnith, 
judged by what he said recently when lie imveil<‘d On.slow 
Ford's statue of (Madstone. .Again Mr. 'Prevelyan con- 
siders (Gladstone’s first Preinier.ship to be the jieriod of his 
greatest achievements. Mr. Asquith agrees with liim. In 
the speech to which 1 have referred he says : 

" 'J'lie real (iladstoniaii era came into its own aft<*i ihe (lener.il 
KUiction of iS()S ; and the four years wliich followed were a 
inagniticent and almost an nnexanijiJed illnstiation of what 
■can be achicAcd by Liberalism in the domain both of legislative 
and administrative work. It wys ('•hidstone who b<iMi inspired 
•and guided his party.” 

Some of Mr. Trevelyan’s other jiulgments, his ajipmval 
of Canning’s seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807, his jiraise 
of CastlereJigh for his conduct of the 'Treaty of Vienna, his 
belief that the Tory reaction which set in in this country 
as a consequence of the Trench Revolution w^as ” certainly 
inevitable and maybe desirable ” vdil, I fancy, hardly 
be endorsed by the austerer kind of Jdbcral. Indeed I 
may take the liberty of pointing out to Mr. 'Prevelyan that 
so far was the Tory reaction from being inevitable in i8oy 
and in 1810, to say nothing of later years, that if Lords 
“ Grey and Grenville had only taken the trouble to be civil 
to Perceval in the one case and to Sheridan in the other, 
they could ea.sily have become the leading figures in a 
Coalition Cabinet. It must not, however, be supposed 
that this “ British History ” is concerned with home 
politics only. A considerable section of it is devoted to 
indicating the main course of events in (ireater Britain — 
in Canada, Australasia, Irelaml, India and British Africa ; 
while throughout the narrative the influence exercised on 
politics by social, economic and humanitarian pliilosophcrs 

♦ ** British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901).’' 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 12s. Od. (Longmans.) 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

Now Ready 

LABOUR POLICY 

FALSE AND TRUE 

By SIR LVNDEN MACASSEV. K.B.E.. LL.D., D.Sc,, 
Assoc. Inst. ('.E. 

A iinitpu:. much-needed, business book, discussirg with 
constructive criticism ihe kibour problem fiorn a detached 
and impartial standpoint, by an ainhor with exceptional 
personal experience of woikshr>|) and industrial cmidition?, 
first as an engineer, and, later dining the war, in organising 
lalxiur and adjusting iiidn<«trial disputes. 

Demy 8 vo. 7/6 net 

No7ef Ready 

TEX — A Chapter in the Life of 

ALEXANDER 'PEIXEIRA DE MATIOS 
By S'1T:PII1-N McKEXNA 

The i.'imoiis translator of Maeterlinck, Fabre, Coupcnis, 
Ewakl, and inanv otlit-ts, died suddenly at the end ol K^ar. 
hi tins biograpliical and ciiiii al sketch, Mr. Stephen McKenna, 
his most intimate hiend, pays a Iribiile to his subject’s double 
genius »or scholar ship and irirndship. 

With Portrnit Demy 8 vo. 10/6 net 

Sefyteiiiher 

MAROONED IN MOSCOW 

Phe story of a Woman's Advcninn'S Among llio Bolsheviks 
By .MAi<(;ri:kn F j- iiaiHv’Ison 

Mrs. Ifairison went to Ku.ssia to see things forher.-elf ; she got 
iiiK) the country without a passpori and ‘‘ hy the backdoor.” 
'Phe story of her adventures has all the lascijiatioii of romance, 
though she tleals onlv in phnn fads, not a few of which were 
astonishing, unpleasant, and even dangerous. 

15/. net 

Sefytcmher 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

AKHNATON — Pharaoh of Egypt 

l'.y AKJ IIl’Jt U iacALL 

In this voliime Air. VVeigall tells the fascinating and tiagic 
story ol Akhnaton’s liie as it has been revealed by discoverie.s 
made during e.Ki avations under otlicial supervision. While 
the book i.s of firsi-raie imporlanre to students of I'-gyptology, 
it is written in a simple liurnry style which will appeal to the 
lay reailer. 

illustrated Demy Hvo. 12/6 net 
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Seplrmber 


SUDDEN LOVE 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Autlior of ‘Nancy Noon,' etc. 

The scene is laid in a l iench town during the war, but the 
war is merely a barkgronnd to the tale. Tln^ story is of the 
passionate love ol a Hi ilisli officer for a h rench girl who has 
been betrothed by her parents to a h'rench soldier. 

Four Colour Jacket 7^5 

September 

NUMBER 87 By HARRINGTON HEXT 

This amazing my-teiy tale is full of thrilling incident and the 
suspense is maintained to the very end with its thoroughly 
unexpected denoucnievt. That ‘Number 87’ i.s the work of 
an experienced craftsman, hiding under tlie nom-de-plume of 
Harrington Hext, is obvious, and that his identity will be 
guessed by some of the thousands of readers who have 
aclmired the books issued under his real name seems more or 
less likely. 

Four Colour Jacket 5/. 

September ~~ ' 

Lass o’ laughter 

By EDITH CARTER 

1 ^ THB MOVBL OF THE FLAY >t4 

‘ Lass ’ is a lovable creature and wins her way to all hearts 
except the flinty one of her grim-visaged guardian, whose 
treatment gives ‘ Lass * many an opportunity to exercise her 
peculiar faculty of laughing when she feels mo*t inclined to 
weep. A charming tale of Scottish Ule and love. There is a 
quaint humour running throughout the whole Hory. 

Poor Colour Jacket 3^5 
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is very carefully analysed and ^weighed. The chapters 
indeed which deal with the outbreak and development of 
the Industrial Revolution and with the killing of the 
Class War by the gradual amelioration of the capitalist 
system are among the most informing chapters in a 
thoroughly informing volume. 

I.liWIS lil-TTANV. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE/ 

If one notes at the outset tliat the contents of this 
book are not " studies.” strictly speaking, it is in no 
ungrateful spirit. They arc the recreations of a literary 
man, an enthusiastic scholar and a man who has consciously 
the knack of making literature interesting to others. Sir 
Arthur, in fact, excels in the vein of arm-chair conversa- 
tions which may not answer to the formal requirements 
of an academic syllabus as it frames itself in an old-fashioned 
university, but we can hardly conceive an American or 
Colonial university which would not gladly exchange him 
for one of its own irrofessors, simply because of this magical 
power of imbuing his hearers with his own real delight 
in the English classics. Sometimes his absorption in 
the newer spirit of the time makes him iconoclastic with 
the ideas of his i)rcdecessors, and he flings in passing a 
cudgel more than once at the effigy of Matthew Arnold. 
This is surely to forget, however, that the author of 

Essays in Criticism ” was the innovator who made 
Sir Arthur’s method possible. There was a deal of the 
bright undergraduate in Arnold, especially when he tilted 
at the “ young lions of Peterborough Court ' and the 
fulminations of Thunder-len-Tronckh. But there wits a 
European range about him which made his essays on 
Heine and Spinoza a revelation to his countrymen : and he 
handled Celtic themes, universities, Philistinism, and the 
evolution of religion in a way that made us all his debtors. 
What is more, Arnold was a poet with no little claim to the 
epithet mighty '' which Sir Arthur so curiously ai>plies to 
Tennyson. All of wliich the author may be ready to 
concede now that he has had liis fling at Arnold for flouting 
Shelley as ineflectual in the void. 

What it is desirable to i)oint out is that this kind of 
passing slash is inevitable to the way in which the 
lecturer construes his duties. Indeed he more than half 
admits that he falls short of his undertaking. He dismisse.s 
his own shortcomings with the same grace that he puts into 
his generous eulogies and still more generous quotations. 
Whether he talks of Byron and Don Juan, of Shelley or 
Milton, of Chaucer and his successors, or the great Victorian 
era he draws without effort on a mind well stored and 
turns the effluent off with all the frcHli and .sparkle on it 
which make it doubly inspiring. He makes Milton some- 
thing far greater and more vigorous than "the lady of 
college,” as the poet was called, and he harnesses him 
to the chariot of personal liberty with a misquotation 
well worthy of being remembered among the best of 
thin js said in this prohibition time ; 

“ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 

England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 

Of mineral waters.” 

This volume contains nothing so good as the oixjning 
paper of the First Series, that ample and soul-tilling vision 
of ” The Commerce of Thought,” with its panorama of the 
gteat liighways of medi»val Europe and their traffic, 
their vividness and wealth of incident, riiconsciously, 
perhaps, Sir Arthur was giving us a picture of his own 
mind, thronged with memories, irradiated with variety of 
colour, and alive with teeming humanity. He reminds us 
of Co/eridge's l^ure of the wit of Sir Thomas More as 
tliat of a man paying about him with his stick for very 
exuberance of M^it, and scattering his wit about him as 
Vhe goes. Other men might fill us with alarm at the risk 
of their making imitators and bringing this wayward 

• ^VSttidies ih Literature : Second Serietl.” By Sir Arthur 
.|QuiPer-(^uch. (Cambridge University Prew.) 


method into die^edit. But there is litide fbar of: 
Arthur finding would-be imitators who would not : be 
subject to the penalty of sclf-convicted failure. He has 
this excuse in his vagaries — that he has invented the form 
of causerie which suits him best, and as long as he addresses 
himself to themes which suit him so well and treats them 
with sucli freshness and resource, the series will be perfect 
of their kind and supremely welcome. 

J. P. C. 


Bovel IRotes. 


MARY LEE* By Geoffrey Dennis. 7s. 6d. (Heincmann. 

In more than one way, this is a remarkable first novel. 
It is written by a man, and apparently a young man, 
entirely from a woman's standiioint. for Mary Lee is made 

to tell her o w n 
story, and it is so 
feminine, or what 
one accepts as 
feminine, in its out- 
look and manner 
that if a woman's 
name had been on 
the title page we 
should not h a v e 
doubted its authen- 
ticity. It goes back 
to s o m e seventy 
years ago, long be- 
fore the author was 
lx>in, and repro- 
duces certain phases 
of religious life in 
an English country 
town as vividly and with as much minute circumstance 
as if they were personal recollections. The plot is of 
no consequence ; what there is of it is slightly melo- 
dramatic : the intenjst and power of the book lie in the 
unfolding of Mary's own story, the cramped, hard life she 
leads with her subdued, sympathetic grandmother and 
autocratic, fanatically religious great aunt (whose cruelty 
to her seems at times a little exaggerated) ; in the develop- 
ment of Mary’s character, and the characterisation of the 
group of odtlly-named bigots who make up the community 
of saints to which her people belong. There is some 
caricature ; here and there one susjwcts a toucli of bur- 
lesque ; but the humour is generally restrained. It is a 
very long book, and .somehow reminds one of William De 
Morgan ; it deals with his period and has his exact, detailed 
realism ; but not his quaint verbosities, nor his robust, 
masculine whimsicality. It is altogether a book out of 
the common, and, in spite of occa.sional extra vagances, 
its mid-Victorian pictures wear an air of stark and intimate 
truthfulness. 



Mr. Geoffrey Dennis. 


CLORINDA WALKS IN HEAVEN. By A. E. Coppard. 

6s. 6d. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 

In ” Clorinda Walks in Heaven ” Mr. A. E. Coppard 
has written a number of talcs that should take a definite 
place among the .short stories of the day. They hAve 
originality and power and they are the work of m artist ■ ; 
in prose. In subject-matter the ” Clorinda ” stiidy is 7 ■ 
not in line with the other ej^ht. More of a fafitaey than an ; ! 
actual tale, it has not the straightforward march of evente ; 
which distinguishes the rest. Phemy in the *VHiirly- y‘ 
Burly " and the young mother in ” Pomona’s Babe are : 
at grips with life. They go under, caught in cireiiniri| 
stances that are too hard. Mr. Coppard's w 
curious stab. The trend of his tales Is to 
dull sorrow ©1 “Felix Tinder ’* or the Gr 
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moment in “ Cottfc/* when the fever-mad husband 
urges his wife's dead body to the edge of the bed and 
hears it fall with a clump on the floor. Jt is not to be 
gathered from this last incident that Mr. Coppard is by 
custom sensational. Quietne.ss is a characteristic quality 
of his art, but he sees to it that his storicis move. Here is 
a book which it would be a pity to pass by. 

SECRET CARDS. By J. J. Bell. 7s. Od. (Hodcler & 

Stoughton.) 

It is a pleasure to find an author who can get outside 
the special groove he has cut for himself in the jniblic mind 
and yet be a great success. And “ Secret Cards ” is very 
successful though there is no Wee Macgrcgor ” flavour 
at all about it. It is an absorbing tale of adventure which 
demands to be read at a sitting, for it has no <lull passages 
by which the reader escapes from its thraldom to stretch 
and yawn and searcli for a book-marker. David Star- 
forth, well armed with money, comes to l.ondon from 
Australia to gain possession of documents that will establish 
the innocence of his father, who was ruine<l with deliberate 
intent by Mandrake and (ilade. Impulsively Starh>rth 
lends y^8,ooo to a Air. Silvercst, quite ignorant that Man- 
drake has the elderly City man tightly in his clutches. 
Complications ensue and cai'h chapter provides a fresh 
thrill. 'Khere is also a diamond mine, a (piaint and clever 
inquiry agent, and a dying prisoner secretly kept in a ediff 
dungeon V)e.si(le the North Sea, who plays patitmee and 
coinmunic.ates in a niysteritjus way with the outside world 
by certain of the cards. There is a strong love interest 
too, and tlic reader will close the book with the same 
satisfaction as the huntsman jogs homeward in the October 
twilight after an exciting day with the hounds. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Heincmann.) 

Mrs. Diulcney has a sure and vivifying touch ; whether 
she is writing of a. brilliant author, as in “A Seller of 
Purple," or of a simple old country wonuiii, as in “ The 
Feather Bed," she brings us close to reality ; her men and 
women have life and individuality. Her plots are founded 
in human character, and she cliooscs for ba.t,kground 
the ICnglisli country-side she knows and loves so well and 
can describe so vividly ami so intimately. As a realist 
.she does not shun sfirdid Ihcmes, but she has as lively a 
sense of the everyilay comedy of common life ; l»y the 
wizardry of a sympathetic imagination she reveals to ns 
the hidilcn motives, the secret hearts ami souls of her 
people. We are macle to feci for Jemima in her restored 
married life, with passion spent and the jiast forgiven ; 
to sympathise with the rough young husband in “ Wild 
Raspberries," and are brought to a perfect understanding 
of the helpless fervour of love his dying wife feels for him. 
Her leaning to sombre themes may have militat<.’<l against 
her popularity, but few living authors have a subtler 
mastery in the art of the short story, and in " A Baker’s 
Dozen ” are some of her best. 

RORY O’MOORE. By A. G. Hales. 7s. fid. (Hodcler & 
Stoughton.) 

The same zest that went to the making of the Alc(dusk\ 
books is apparent in these buoyant pages. Mr. Hales tells 
the tale of a lovable, reckless Irishman, descendant of a 
noble line, who lives the open air existence in a cave near 
Killarney, sniped at by enemies, loved by glorious Norah 
of the Lakes, adored by the fool, Mickey. To make the 
situation more exciting, Rory has just been engagtMl as 
boatman and guide to a rich American senator, who has 
brought liis lovely daughter to Kerry. The girl, Birdie, 
is enchanting. Rory " saw a beautiful mass of hair that 
^ looked like honey kissed by sunsliine." Great adventures 
• follow; there are fisliing expeditions and climbing trips, 
and one of these, which gives us a grue.somc witch in action, 
is really amazingly well done. Add to this the love interest 
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ADVENTURjiS IN BOLIVIA 

By C. H. Prodgkrs. Illustrated with sketches in 
colour by the Author, and with photographs. With 
an introduction by K. B. ( itnninghamk -Graham. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. (id. net. 

All iirrnuiit of rxprdilions in sr.'ireli of liir.! treasure said to have born 
hifiden liy the Jesuits, and rubber eunerssions in nil almost unknown 
part of Bolivia. Told with tlio naiirti and directness of a man who 
has done things. 

POOR FOLK IN SPAIN 

By Jan Gordon. With coloured fronti.spiecc and 
40 illustration.^ in black-and-white. Foolscap 4to. 
12A-. (yd. net. 

A capital trav«d btwk well illustrated with sketches of places and 
p(‘opIe by the Author. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A 
TROPICAL TRAMP 

By Harry 1 -. Foster. lllu.stratcd. Demy 8vo. 
I2.s\ (yd. net. 

South Aiiiericiiii life from a new angle. Oni- of those rare books of 
travel — .i record of experiences lli.'it is fresh, vivid, and interesting. 

ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS 
CIRCLE 

Being his table talk, collected and recorded by Paul 
Gsell. and illustrated with y)hotographs from paint- 
ings of Aiiatoh: France and the Villa Said by his 
godson, i’lERKE Cai.micttes. 'Jraiislated from the 
French by Frederic I.eks. Demy 8vo. Uniform 
with the library edition of the works, js. (yd. net. 

MORE AUTHORS AND I 

By C. Lewis Hind. Crown 8v(). ys. (yd. net. 

A further volume of reminiscences by the former editor of the Academy, 
in which he gives valuable criticism and intimate particulars of Che 
life and work of some of our most distiiiKUislu-d writers. 

A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 

By Hammn (iAKLAND. Crown 8 vo. 75. 6 d. net. 

A fiiseinating liook of .'iiitobiography forming a story of pioneer work 
ill uiid'Westeni America l>y the winner of the i,uoo dollar PulitKcr 
Prize for the best biography ol the year iQzi. 


THE TALE OF TRIONA 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

Ready September 23id. 7*- 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION 

MERTON OF THE MOVIES 

By Harrv Leon VVii-son, author of " Kuggles of 
Red Gap," etc. 75. Od. net. 

Tin; most joyful and gorgeous satire on the motion picture industry 
that has ever appeared. 

THE SENTRY and Other Stories 

By Nikoi A1 f,YESKov. Translated by A. E. Chamot. 
With an iiitrodiiclion by Edward Garnett and 
Wrapper Decoration and lleadquece by Marcia 
Lank Foster. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is the. fir^sl introdiirlibii to Kiiglish renders of Lyeskov, the famous 
Kussiaii writer .'ind contemporary of Turgenev and Tolstoy. 

THE BROKEN SIGNPOST 

By Sydney Tremayne, Author of " The Auction 
Mart," " Echo," etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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— Birtlic against Norah — the chase of Rory's enemies, much 
tender description of Irish ways, and you have a very 
fine yarn indeed. It will appeal especially to the young 
sportsman and to lov'ers of Erin. 

FUTILITY. By William Gerhardi. 7s. od. (Cobdcii- 

Saiiderson.) 

The sub-title of this book is ** \ Novel on Russian 
Themes,’* and after reading it one has a wonderful, \dvi<l, 
persistent impression of the temperament of the futile*, 
fascinating, lovable l^ussian of the middle class. If this 
is fiction it reads, as all good fiction should, like biography : 
the author appears as one of the j^eojile whom lu: describes 
and with whom he shares some of the excitements of the 
revolution. The whole period dealt with is kaleidoscopic 
in its variety, its swift changes ; it was a perio<l when no 
one knew what was really hap]HMiing, wlio was governing, 
or where from day to day the situation might lead ; the 
scenes in Vladiv'ostock are especially powt?rfid and convinc- 
ing. And through all of it is the melancholy of llie laml : 

Who can convt*v at all adeijuately that sense of utter 
hopcle.s.sncss that clings to a Siberian winter night ? Whor- 
■cver else is to be found that brooding, tlirilling sense 
frozen space, of snow and ice lost in inky darkness, tliat 
gruesome sense of never-ending night aiul blac k desjiair 
and loneliness untold, immeasurable ? Add to this the 
knowledge of a civil war fumbling in llu* snow, of j>cople 
ill-fed, ill -clothed and apathetic, lying on tlie fi o/t'ti ground, 
•cold and wretched and diseased. . . \'el. as one f»f 

the characters observes, “ Nothing ever hajipens ” ; the 
•crisis drags on perpetually, llie |»e(.)])le wait perpetually, 
patiently, and it is just life : tlie life ot Kussia. “ futility ” 
is a sad and wondt'iful book. 

A DAUGHTER OF ALLAH. By Cecil II. Bullivant. 

7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

Few rcadtjrs will consicUrr that Diana Holf(»rd was 
justified in marrying Hubert Maliii ; true, she had been 
•engaged to bim for years, but Jong si*])aration ami war 
work had wrought such drastic changes in her that 
when she visited her tiaiice’s home she fomul hcTself 
•quite out of harmony with him. More unfortunate still 
she found herself in perfect harnioii\' witli liis friend, also 
on a visit. The.se two foolish young people discussed the 
matter of their disastrous affection and ilecided it was 
only honourable for Diana to carry out her engagement. 
That is where a great many r<-adcrs will differ from her--- 
.and subsequent liappeiiing.s nicu'e tlian justify them. As 
Mrs. Malin she goes out to the East with her husband, aiul 
start.4 her married life with a painful disiovery. The 
lover at home, believing Ih?- girl of his < hoice for ever 
ibeyond his reach, alsij marries, but not for love. Tn- 
happiness ensues, even ais tragedy overtakes Diana; she 
oomes back free to wed — and he is Lied to a butterfly wife - 
for whom he ha.s nevei- professed Jiny feeling deeper than 
friendship. Probably real life would leave them in that 
forlorn .situation ; romance is kinder, and .Mr, Bullivant's 
romance is certainly one that, wdiile it keeps ns in suspen.se 
all the way thremgh, leaves ns supremely contented at the 
4;nd. ^ Its pages are rich with the colours and fragrance 
of the alluring East. A good thrilling adventure story, 
strung on a love-tlieme of absorbing interest. 

SNOW-BLIND^ By Katharine Nowlin Burl. 7s. od. (Con- 
stable.) 

This is a book of strong outlines. Miss Burt’s characters, 
though not altogether unusual tyi>es in fiction, are distinct 
and emphatic ; she has the art of economising language, a 
true sense of the value of words. In a lonely cabin, away 
in the frozen North, Hugh Garth, his young brother, and 
their cousin lifella form a strange household. Hugh’s is 
'a Mfild, rugged nature, yet compelling w’or.ship from liis 
companions ; Bella has loved him dumbly for yeans and 
chooses to serve him in those ice-bound solitudes sooner 
than nuriglc with the civilised world. Pete is little more 


than his slave, but shares Bella’s^ adoration — ^for what 
reason is .scarcely apparent to the reader, who must take 
for granted the fascination of the brute’s personality. 
Hugh rescues from the snow' a beautiful girl who is snow- 
blind, and both brothers fall victims to her gentle innocence. 
She gives her heart to Hugh until, her .sight restored with- 
out their knowledge, she sees him as he is and realises 
that, taking advantage of licr temporary afliiction, he has 
ilectuvcd and lied to her. So the younger brother is 
rewarded in the end, and Bella and Hugh go off together 
into the unknow'ii. Tlie drama of the story is well sus- 
tained. " Snow'-Blind " should make a linely-effective 
film, though in the making it w'^ould lose the bold style of 
narrative wdiich is half its charm. 

HUNGRY HEARTS. liy Aiizia Yezierska. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
I’nwiti.) 

'i’hesc stories of imniigranl Jews have a imint of view' 
and it is w'ell put. When it In'comes propaganda we 
regret it. for the stories themselves iiccomplish the writer’s 
aim. .America, she says, asks for strong hands and does 
not realise that the Jew brings vvilh the.se an emotional 
nature and a warm heart. J'he construction of the stories 
shows that the wTitcr is eitlu’r deficient in a sense of form 
or is a beginner. It is a (jiiestion wbetber the Jewdsli story- 
teller. though always interesting, is not as a rule deficicMit 
in this quality. Mis stories seldom sliow' a sense of line, 
they are exuberant, tilled with warm emotion, witness 
Zangwill, Conrnos, Hergesheiiner, Imt a])])arently Hie Jew 
cannot .sit ])atiently working away iiniil under his hands 
the piece of art takes on tlu? perfect slnqie. In “ Hungry 
Hearts ” is a lim* story — one — “ The Fat of the I.and.” 
it is the hard fortune of the woman wlio. having Iiad to 
work hard lor her young children, finds slie cannot be 
liappy in the idleness tliat prosperity brings. 'I'he story 
has been written bt^fore, but .\n/ia ’N’ezicr.ska handies 
it anew and w'ith considerable power. 

THE PASSIONATE PURIFAN. fly Jane Mamler. 7s. bd. 
net. (The Bodley JJca<l.) 

In “ The Story of a New' Zealand River ” Mis.s Jane 
Mander bnmghl us into toiicli with the savage beauty, 
the splendid desolation f)f a country seldom explored 
in fiction over here. Once again in " 'I'he Passimiate 
Puritan ” we are carried out into the wilds of New Zealand, 
following the adventures of a young school-teacher who 
goes into the busli to o])en a school. Sidney Carey herself 
is a delightful eharat ter, and her various neighbours at 
Whakapara arouse our interest and curiosity as much as 
they do tiers. Jack Ridgefield, with his grave courtesy, 
his quiet relial>ility : the niagnificeut Mana, and her 
association with Artliur Devereiix’s past —Arthur Devereux, 
the man who brings into Sidney’s life such a complexity 
of joy and sorrow, of confusion and enlightenment. It 
is an excellent story, told in an easy, natural style, and 
maintaining an ulmosphcre of tense expectation ; the 
setting in particular, so vividly described, gives it an un- 
usual attraction ft>r I English readers. 

ELINOR COLHOUSE. By Stephen Hudson. 58. (Seeker.) 

* 

It is quite exceptionally interesting, in these day.s when 
every novel-writer assumes the mantle of the philosopher 
and the penetration iff the psychologist, to find a story 
told straightly and simply, with no digressions upon the 
complicated mental gymnastics of the characters. Mr. 
Hudson’s plan is to let his people express their feelings by 
action instead of showing their every thought, and it is a 
good plan, although the analytical method can work 
wonders in the hands of a master. Elinor Colhouse, 
cramped by her countrified surroundings in a small 
American town, is “ all out “ to win and marry a young 
Englishman who visits her. By deliberately seductive art ;; ; 
in her dress, and by a cool, calculating skill in brin^nif On ' ; 
emotional moments, .she achieves her great desire-— tt^e ■ ■ 
declaration of Richard Kurt, and the clinching of it 
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the moment after he had kissed her by the soft words, 
“You must tell mamma at once we're engaged." Richard, 
who awakened to realisation of his folly the next morning, 
did not back out ; he married this dangerous, scheming, 
beautiful man-trap who would not have troubled to give 
him a second glance liad it not been for his ])rospectivc 
wealth. J3ut he conveys to his wife with jierfcct clearness 
that she no longer makes any strong api)cal to liim, and, 
in spite of her attempts to charm liim, he sliows only the 
faintest response. Other charactcTs. lightly drawn, are 
surprisingly vivid and alive. 'Hie end of the book is not 
the end of the story, and wc expect, in due course, to read 
further into this intrigning i)()sition ; it is our right, so 
thoroughly interested have wc been in Klinor and htjr 
capture. 

NINON, l^y Margaret Peterson. 7s. (>d. (Cas.sell.) 

As in “ Dust of Desire,” the scene is laid for the most 
part in tropical Africa, but in " .Ninon ” tin? author has 
sustained a much higher moral tone. Ninon, beautiful 
and fascinating, the daughter of a <.liorus girl and brought 
up by a careful maiden aunt, keej)s purer and aloof amid 
the temjitations of the variety stage. Married to Dick 
Sutley who loves her jiassionately, Ninon cannot at once 
drop the pose of cold, cynical indifference slie has adoyited 
all her life. This attitude, in conjunction witli accusations 
made t>y the girl’s drunken stepfather, leads io terrible 
Tiiisnnderstaiidings. enlanglemi iits and not a few dramatic 
incidents. 'I’be interest is cleverly sustained and there is 
a freshness .md originality ilirougbout tlie narrative, also 
some good descriptive work. Nearly all the ( liaracters 
are very likeable, 'the author shows the good in eacli 
one of tlieni — in even the trvil trader, buck, to whom Ninon 
entrusts herself in her flight from her liiisliand. and who 
meets such an awful and w(‘ll- merited end at the hands 
of the native king. 'I'be young na,tiv(‘ king. Zidoki, who 
plays such a draniatic part in Ninon’s life, is the most 
arresting figure in the book, llis English education, snjier- 
impo.se(i on his savage ancestry, brings him nothing but 
loneliness and final tragedy in tlie untidy Waring tV 
(iillow furnished house he has built in the I'.nglisb style. 
A thonght-})rovoking ])ictnre ! 

ANN AND HER MOTHER. By O. Dougla.s. 7 s. i>d. net. 

(11 odder iS: Stoughton.) 

Plain tales, like ])lain girls, may have a charm of their 
own. And a charm that docs not de])end on creating a 
sensation may have a deejier, more lasting value than thrill 
and w’onder. Tlu^ life story of a Scottish minister’s wife 
docs not sound very inspiring material for a novel ; one 
expects a Scottish minister’s wife to liave a dull and un- 
eventful existence, occupied with the common round of 
church work ; and to be sure Ann’s mother was an ordinary 
woman of her type and had just the sort of life you would 
have expecUxl her to have. But there is magic, in the 
skill with which Miss Dongkas sets down the details of that 
life in tkack and white ; in tlie character-drawing : the 
quiet humour ; the little natural touciies tliat bring before 
us the minister’s family, with their troubles and pleasures, 
their commonplace adventures. Not everybody could 
have written this book ; not everybody could have j)Iaceu 
Ann and her mother in homely solitude and made them 
revivify the past in their conversation, now touched with 
pathos, now bubbling into laughter. 11 is a fine achieve- 
ment. A story of simple things, simple people- more 
than a story : a vision of real life, of true things. 

THE HEIR: A LOVE STORY. By V. Sackville-West. 

6s. (Heinemann.) 

Miss Sackville-West's new book contains five short 
stories, of which the finest is the tale which gives its title 
to the collection. The author has put out her full strength 
in the picture of Peregrine Chase, a Wolverhampton 
ihsttwee agent, who becomes heir to an Elizabethan 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

E. T. RAYMOND. 15/- net. 

The Author of “Mr. Balfour’' has written a 
brilliant study of the best known man in the 
wwld. It will be one of the books of the year. 

KNUCKLES AND 
GLOVES 

BOHUN LYNCH. About 21/- 

Mr. Lynch is efjiuilly well known as writer, 
caricaturist and middle weight, and lie has written 
a fascinating clironit.lc of many of the great fights 
and great lighters. It is copiously illustrated. 

TAKEN FROM LIFE 

J. D. BEKESFORD & E. 0. HOPPE. 10/6 net 

This famous author lias (ollaboiated with the 
best known photographer in JCngland to present a 
remarkable study of London types. 

FROM THE WINGS 

ELIZABETH FAGAN. 10/6 net 

h'ascinating stage stories of most of the leading 
players of the last eighty years. 


FICTION. 7 * net 

NOVELS hy Ihc following -FAMOUS 
NON’KLISTS : 

F. Brett Young 
Michael Arlen 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Archibald Marshall 
Marmaduke Pickthall 
Bernard Gilbert 
Forrest Reid 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
F. Wills Crofts 
Hulbert Footner 
Madame Albanesi 
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manor-house on his aunt’s ^death. The estate is mortfi^aged 
4ind <!hase decides to sell. He visits Blackboys to arrange 
for its disposal, when the spell of the old house breaks 
in on him, with its twin gables and its weather-seasoned 
brick, reflected plum-coloured in the still waters of the 
surrounding moat, tlis standards of a lifetime totter, 
standards which are framed in city oliices throughout 
the Wolverhamptons of the world, and he faces j)ovcrty 
to hold his inheritance. The final scene in the auction- 
Toom is both a perfectly-staged climax to the story and t)u* 
■crowning of a brilliant character-study of its central figure. 
The other four tales suffer somewhat by contrast. " The 
Parrot ” and “ The Christmas Party ” suggest tliat Miss 
Sack ville- West is too deliberate and too leisurely a writer 
not to find the limits imposed by a short story sometimes 
irksome. 


XEbe Bookman's XTablc. 


LETTERS TO SOMEBODY. By the Rt. Hon. Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, G.C.l.E., K.C.B.. K.C.M.G, 7s. 6d. (Cassell). 

There is something curt, unimaginative and strenuously 
honest about these scattered reminiscences. They suggest 
a sound .and honourable man of affairs, even, valuable 
and without nerves. Pcrhap.s we get on friendliest terms 
with our author when wc read of his bitter chagrin on 
finding himself too old to go out and fight in the last war. 
Kitchener, in reply to an urgent request, sent the reply, 

We have no use for grandfathers." Nevertheless Sir 
Guy made himself useful to his country. And for the last 
four years he has been serving on a tribunal appointed to 
adjudicate on Naval Prizes. " My services." says he with 
urlmniiy, " have always been utilised in regard to matters 
witli which I was not conversant." There are several 
excellent stories in the booU, notably that about the .smack 
a tired Queen Victoria felt obliged to administer to her 
loyal servant when he forgot his drill at the investiture, 
while staring at the wonflerfidly worked spaniel on the 
worsted-c.overed stool on which he knelt. 


AT SEA WITH JOSEPH CONRAD. By J. (i. Sutherland. 

Captain, R.N.R. 16s. (Grant Richards.) 

It would be going too far to claim that Captain Suther- 
land’s memorials of Joseph Conrad will stand in the same 
relation to the ultimate authoritative life of that great 
novelist as the " Collectanea " of Dr. Maxwell and the 

Johnsoniana ’’ of Bennet Langton stand to Boswell’s 

Life of Johnson " ; for, despite all his hero-worship, 
the commander of the “ Q boat,’’ who had the good 
fortune to be " At Sea with Joseph Conrad " for several 
week.s in search of German submarines, has given us 
/no record of the great man’s conversations during the 
trip. Whether he was not indu.strious enough to take 
notes of them or is too scrupulous to put them on record 
is not quite clear. Suffice it, however, to say that while 
he gives some very intere.sting and indeed invaluable 
impressions of Conrad the man and the sailor, and tells 
us that before he joined the brigantine, rcchristened in 
his honour Freya, he had already done his bit on board a 
minesweeper and in a seaplane, he charactcri.ses the talk 
of his famous brother-seaman instead of reproducing it. 
We hear Conrad the master mariner giving his opinions 
on naval training and, in some admirable photograplis, 
■we see him taking the wheel ; but wc never are allowed to 
listen to Conrad the student of me i\ " speaking out loud and 
Imld,” The result is that our curiosity is tantalised nathcr 
■than satisfied. None the lc.ss. Captain Sutherland deserves 
our gratitude ; his book is one which 110 admirer of the 
author of " Under Western Eye.s ’’ can afford to miss. 

14^000 MILES THROUGH THE AIR. By Sir Ross Smith. 

F.R.G.S. los. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

The volume in which Sir Ross Smith has described his 
14,000 miles’ flight through the air from England to 
Australia makes a narrative so grapliic and spirited as to 
furnish additional reason for regret tliat so intrepid and 
resoutcjjful an airman should have met with such an early 
death. The student of this account of a great adventure 
will not find himself befogged by a host of technicalities. 
It is a plain story of a struggle gallantly maintained against 
rain, .snow, ice and clouds, of imminent collisions, narrowly 
avoided, with trees, gorges and mountain peaks, and of 
the tedious business awaiting the exhausted explorers at 
every .stopping- place, of pouring hundreds of gallons 
of petrol into the aeroplane’s oil-tanks. Four persons 
only took part in the flight — Sir Ross Smith as pilot, his 
brother Sir Kcith.iSmith as navigator and two skilled army 
mechanics as engmeers ; but what will be news to a good 
many of his admirers is the fact that, at the conclusion of 
his flight, the great airman divided the £ 10,000 he had 
won as prize equally between all four. "14,000 Miles 
Through the Air " should, appeal to readers juvenile no 
less tlian readers adult. 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. By Walter Garstang. Ill u.st rated 
by J. A. Shepherd. t>s. ('riu* Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Walter (iarstang luis attempted a well-nigh im- 
po.s.siblc; task -that of analysing the calls of birds. " A 
bird that seems to say ‘ Whit ! ' to one man, says ‘ Chip ! ' 
to another." " But," he adds happily, after having ex- 
plained the differences that exist between a bird’.s mouth 
and ours, " after all, it makes no serious difference wdietlier 
we write * Few-it ' or ‘ Tew'-it ' for the plover’s cry, or 
‘ Teazle,’ * Cheedle I’ile-chow ’ or ' 'readier ’ for the (ireat 
Tit’s. Accuracy of phrasing is the point to l)0 observed." 
After the interesting opening essay we pass on to the 
rhymes, each of which is given with a line of music repre- 
senting a bird’s song. The Wing-Song of the Tree Pipit 
is especially successful. All the rapid, clever sketches 
by Mr. Shepherd are full of life. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE: THE ORIGIN AND DECAY 

OF ITS COMMUNITY. By Harold Peake, F.S.A. 

15s. net. (Bonn Brothers.) 

In this volume the author traces the evolution of the 
English village from its origins in the long distant past. 
Utilising the recent reimlts of anthropological and archico- 
logical research, he contends that the evolution of the 
village community in this island was the result of a struggle 
between two races with different ideals — the democratic, 
domesticated, peace-loving Alpine race that entered 
Europe from Asia Minor before the close of the palaeolithic 
age, and the adventurous, sport -loving, autocratic Nordics 
who emanated from the broad .steppe- lands of South 
""Russia and Turkestan. How far Mr. Peake’s theory is 
accurate we do not p>re.siiinc to judge ; but it is both 
interesting and persuasive. 1 'he ordinary reader, how- 
ever, will feel more at home with the author when in his 
later chapters he describes -often with many vivid and 
picturesque details — the "village community in England 
in Saxon and Nt)rman and mediaeval times ; and then 
proceeds to record the decay of the manor and to follow 
step by step the disintegration of village life during the 
period of the Industrial Revolution and its complete 
dissolution in the nineteenth century. He maintains that 
the nineteenth century witnessed the lowest state of 
degradation that the village community in this country 
has passed through; but ho asserts that between 1890 
and 1900 the tide seems to have turned. Few changi^ , 
were visible by 1914 ; but the war seems to have arpus^ 
among the people a greater sense of the need for associa- 
tion. The effects of this upon village life atO becoming > 
daily more marked, " and perhaps, before loiig," be says, / 
" we may see the birth of a new community in the English 
village.-' Mr. Peake concludes, a very interesting add./; 
bracing book with his own suggestions lor the ideal vllls^e. ^ 
of the future. 
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THE CHILDREN OF ODIN* ByPadraicColum. Illustrated 

by Willy Pogany. 6s. net. (Ilarrap.) 

All young people who have enjoyed Mr. Colum’s " The 
Children's Homer" will turn eagerly to this new book of 
his in which he retells the great Norse sagas. Mr. Coluin 
has had difficult material to deal with in " The Children 
of Odin," but he has dealt with it in a manner which is 
entirely successful and children will find they can follow 
with ease the wonderful stories of the gods who dwelt in 
Asgard ; of the plottings of l.oki, " the dficr of good and 
the doer of evil " ; of tlie wanderings of Odin and how he 
■sacrificed his right eye so that he might drink a draught 
from the Well of Wisdom ; of the sword of the Volsungs ; 
and of the final destruction of Asgard. It is an absorbing 
book illustrated with fascinating pictures by Willy Pogany. 

SOME NEW EVIDENCES FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL. 

By tlu- Hcv. C. Drayton Thomas, to.s. Od. net. (Collins.) 

'J'his is a book wliich is causing a stir in Nonconformist 
■circles, as coming from a well-known Wesleyan ininislcr 
who, as member of the J*sycliical Ucsearch Society, lias put 
mediiimistic evidences for spirit existence to rigid tests 
during tlic last three years. His late father, the Kev. 
John Drayton 'J'honias, jnirported to communicate with 
him ihrongh the famous medium , Mrs. (.)sl)orne Leonard. 
an<l to prove his reality as an independent intelligence 
the couimunicalor originated a series of novel <*xju'ri- 
ments. These; consisted of what are now widely knowm 
as " Book tests " and “ New'sj),'i])cr tests.” 'I'luis the 
spirit, through the medium, called his son’s iittenticm to 
< erlain pages of closed books in the son’s library. On 
returning home and picking out the book — usually indicated 
by its place on the shelf -Mr. Drayton Thomas would find 
words and phrases extraordinarily appro])riate to the 
message the father dc.sired U) send. Tests of this kind in 
great variety were given and verified, the re.sulting con- 
clii.sion being that chance coincidence could not explain 
the matter. Then the father gave certain names anil 
allusions which would appear in certain places on the 
front page of The iimcis on the following day. 'riiesc also 
proved correct on too many occasions to iierinit of the 
•coincidence theory'. Moreover, at the time the mes.sages 
were given The Times front i>ago was not ” made up.” 
Sir William Barrett writes an introduction to the book, 
expres-sing his conviction of the conclusive nature of the 
Book and New.si)apcr tests and giving some remarkable 
instances in his own cxiierieucc. 

FOUR FAMOUS MYSTERIES. By Sir John I lull, lUrt. 
los. fid. (Nisbet.) 

Sir John Hull has brought together in volume form a 
quartet of historico-roinantic moiiogra})lis eminently lilted 
in subject, styde and treatment to grace the dignified 
pages of any one of what frivolous critics have called 
" the more awful reviews." One sketch, the first, has 
admittedly done so already, and if the editors of the 
Nineteenth Century's rivals have had their chance of snap- 
ping up the others and missed, they obviously do not 
know what is good for them. As it is, ” The Mystery of 
Tilsit " and the remaining papers deal .similarly with 
historic mysteries, though the author’s method in attempt- 
ing to unravel these tangled skein, s varies somewhat in 
^ch ca.se. In every instance Sir John gives himself a 
brief and talks to it steadfastly, his advocacy, sometimes 
ponderous but at times displaying considerable acumen, 
proving occasionally convincing, occasionally not. In the 
light of liis examination we do not suppose that any jury^ 
of ordinary citizens would jib at identifying D’Aiitraigues 
Avith the mysterious agent from whom Canning learnt 
o^hat passed between the two Emperors on the famous 
viliemen raft so quickly as to counter the conspiracy there 
vibatched against perfidious Albion. As to Sir Edmund 
Bqrfy Godfrey's murder, the notes that are now before us 
)ire ^teresting to the historian but, as their author admits, 
.take - US' anywhere particulai in assigning the guilt 
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The Adventures of Imshi. A Two-seater in Search of 
the Sun. By John Prioi.icau. Thirty-six Photo- 
graphic Illustrations and abc)ut twenty-five Line 
Drawings, Maps, etc. Size 8J x fij. Bound 
Buckram, gilt. Ji/- net. 

The New Psychologv and the Parent. By Dr. H. 

Ckiluton Millkr, Author of ” The New Psychology 
and the Teacher.” Cr. «Svo. Cloth gilt, fi/-- net. 

Woman’s Ways and Wiles. A book of truth about 
Woineii. By Ai.ruiiD Edyk. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 
net. 

Copyright Condense 1 and Explained. By Lewis C. 

KLfssF.r.c. Cr. Svo. Cloth, j /fi net. 

POPULAR NEW FICTION 

The Golden Bay. A 'J'ale of the Devon Coast. By 
j. Wfarf-Cikkard, Author i>f ” Lure of Contraband.” 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7 /t' net. 

The Sport of Destiny. A 'l ale ol .Adventure. By Wm. 
(iARUiiTT, .\uthor of ” Tiie Secret of the Hills.” 
Cr. Svi>. Cloth gilt. 7/0 net. 

A Daughter of Allah. A Storv of Eastern Love and 
Passion. By Cecil H. Bollivant. Cr. 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 7/(>iiet. 

The Curse of KMi. A Story of India. By Arthur 

(iuicKNiNci. Author of “ the Better Yarn.” Cr. 8vo. 

Clolh. <j/ net. 

The Knight of Ravenswood. A Koinance of de 

J.ion. By Maris Warrinoton, .Author of ” Cleo- 

menes.” (“r. 8vu. (‘loth gilt. 7 /O net. 

The Siamese Cat. A of the My.sterious E'ast. By 
II. Milner Kideout. ( r. Svo. Cloth, fi/ - net. 
Snowbird Paradine. A I'ale ot tin; (ireat North-West. 
By Lawrk.n’ck Clarke. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. r)/ -net. 


Jarrolds, Publishers (London), Ltd, 

10 and 11. WARWICK LANE. E.C.4 


Young Boswell 

By CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 

ProfrsHur 'riiiktT R huuk \h rirh wlili iinich hilh(Mtr> uxipiiMiHlieil iniiterial 
and wrltti'ii with tl).*ir. loiirli of hiiiiiuii and liiiiii r.iiiH iinderHiaiiriliiK that 
Ut Ite thr ciinrartoriHtir pruprrty of irunuiiie KiiRwrlllaiin. 

•• Wp iiiidrrRtniKJ ln-ttt»r than hefurr li(*wr iiiid why Hoswi'll riiinr to write 
the Rm'i esi. of '.ii(i|cnipld(’H. Wr undnrHtiiiid hin roiiwiiiUi; iiiid iiiiililRlve 
folllei) and i(iiniiitiiri}Ht;H ; Init wl* per<;rive hImo the iiunetratiiiK Rtiulent of 
liiiiiiiiii oildity, who M.'ijd of hiN Htitdiei) in ciiarfi'-der : ‘NoihiiifC ia loat ; 
there ia n very uood dish iinide of tin* poon-Ht jiArtH. So 1 iiiiike the folllea 
t f my frienda’ierve >ih a dessert after their viiluuhle i|Uh 11 lea.' " — 

CHRISTOPH KU MOKLEY 

Illustrated. Large Svo. Cloth. 15/« ‘>ivl. 


Q. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedtort Street, W.C.2 


Owing to the great demand for a 
Che.ap Edition of 

SOME THINGS THAT MATTER 

By LORD RIDDELL, Hodder and 
Stoughton, the Publishers, have just * 
issued a new Edition, bound in Paper, 
at 2/- net. The handsome Cloth-bound 
Edition, at 7/6 net, is now in its 
Third Printing. 

HODDKB & STOUGHTON, Ltd. 
PubUeheni. LOKOON, E.C .4 
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of a crime, that was very much more than a nine days* 
wonder, to any particular individual or even party. I'aul 
Louis Courier's case is different. A very few years served 
to remove misconception as to the identity and motives 
of the actual criminals, the one point then left obscure, 
i.e. a.s to the complicity or otherw'isc of the widow, remain- 
ing in our view still unproven, though Sir John appears 
to think scarcely any doubt exists by which the unfortunate 
lady is entitled to benefit. Similarly, the exj>lanation 


of how our Viennese Envoy, Mr. Bathurst, must have' 
met his death on the return from a mission rendered 
abortive by the disaster of Austerlitz, leaves us still 
wondering, partly at the Machiavellian policy imputed 
to the British Government, and hardly less at sin 
old soldier like the author boggling at the use of the 
word “ overalls " to designate the strapped trousers 
usually worn by men of fashion then, as for long after^- 
wards. 
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ARNOLD 

B^' Rodney 

I N the chron- 
ology of the 
renaissance of 
English music, in 
which he has 
t a k (‘ n a n i ni- 
juirtant, and pro- 
mises to take a 
still more im- 
])or t a n t part, 
.Arnold Bax stands 
out ill a certain 
isolation. Born 
just under thirty- 
nine’ years ago in 
London, where he studied piano with Matthay and 
composition w’ith Cordor, he comes after the brilliant 
group, including Vaughan Williams, Holst, Ireland 
and Bridge, who graduated together under Sir Charles 
Stanford at the Royal College ; and before the group 
of younger moderns who number Eugene Goossens and 
Arthur Bliss as their most brilliant exixnients. 

Temperamentally, too, he would appear to stand in 
some respects alone, in that lu's syTn])athies arc appar- 
ently limited and that he has adventured in compara- 
tively few' musical forms. H(' .shows no interest in the 
reviving enthusiasm for opera, partly on account of his 
objection to the constraints imposed by the limitations 
and conventions of the form, partl\ through his attitude 
to words in relation to musi(\ It is this last, a .sense 
of the incompatibility of music and poetry, or at least 
poetry that matters, which is at the rorit of his diminish- 
ing interest in song writing. Apart from his songs, to 
the published number of about forty, of which I intend 
to say nothing here as I hope to treat them in a later 
article, he has paid so little attention to vocal writing 
that the proportions of a .short article allow no more 
than a passing mention of " Fatherland,"' a setting for 
choir and orchestra of Clifford Bax’s translation of a 
poem by Runeberg, " Enchanted Summer," based upon 
a portion of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound," and a 
series of carols which are to have first performance 
during the coming autumn. 

During the lAst four years the name of Arnold ‘Bax 
has come before the larger public chiefly as a composer 
of piano music, partly owing to his good fortune in 
finding an admirable interpreter in the person of Miss 
Jjjarriet jCbhen, who, besides including in her recitals 


BAX . 

Bennett. 

much of his work for ifiano solo, ])roduced wdth the 
Bohemian Quartet the Piuno Quintet shortl\- to be 
issued by Murdoch, w'hich the coni])oser places with the 
second Piano wSonata (in (>) among his most repre- 
sentative w'ork. As miglit be expected from a ]nanist- 
eompo.ser, Bax's work is as j)ianistic as tli(‘ exigencies 
of modernism allow, and not unnecessarily diniciilt. 
If its popularity remains comparatively narrow tliis 
will be due less to its keyl)()arcl difliculty than to the 
fact that his style requires discrimination. It will 
remain caviare to lovers of easy effects and broad 
obviousness precisely by reason of its j)eculiar charm. 
It is atmospheric, subtle, fantastic, elusive, and hard 
to read because it is ap})arently very involved. As 
is the case w'ith all music that is worth disentangling 
from the printed pag(\ the involution is more apparent 
than real. The analysis and method are complicated, 
the synthesis and result simple. The themes are essen- 
tially simple and diatonic, but they are treated with a 
wealth of subdued colour and — but " ingenuity " is 
hardly the word to apply to music which appears so 
curiously fre(‘ from conscious mental processes in 
development. Briefly, the ynizzle is difficult to take to 
pieces, easier to put together again. Which is the 
essence of a good j)uzzle. 

Like most of his music, a great deal of Arnold Bax’s 
piano compositions might be termed studies in half- 
lights. " May Night in the Ukraine," " The Happy 

Forest," " Sleepy Head," " Winter Waters " -the titles 

suggest the style*. Lighter moods are mirrored in " The 
Princess’s Rose Garden," " Apple Blossom Time," 

“ A Mountain Mood " and the sunny " Nereid." 

" Gopak " and " In a Vodka Shop " are brilliant 
excursions into vivacious impressionism, and " WTiirli- 
gig " is outstanding as a piece of real buoyancy. But 
whatever the subject the method is roughly the same. 
It can best be suggested by quoting the composer’s 
direction to one of them : " This piece must be played 
as simply as its elaborateness of detail will allow. No 
harmonic points should be made, and the acebmpani* 
ment figures generaUy should be kept wholly subservient 
to the melodic line." 

Of Arnold Bax’s chamber music, which includes 
quintets for piano and strings, and harp and strings, 
and trios for violin, viola and piano and flute> viola 
and harp and of his solo works for instruments other 
than the piano, there is no room to speak if space 
is to be left for any consideration of his orchestral wrork; 
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The most interesting are .the variations for piano- and 
orchestra, which are down for performance in the 
Promenade season, and the viola concerto so brilliantly 
played by Tertis at a Philharmonic concert last winter. 
Whether it was successful or not, whether the viola 
is capable of complete success as a solo instrument 
with orchestra — these are matters for disoussi(jn. But. 
whatever the result, the fact remains that tlie work 
was deeply interesting as an attempt to explore the 
possibilities of a neglected instrument. Suc.Ii cursory 
notice matters the less because Bax will stand or fall 
by his work for orchestra, which Interests him most 
and displays his powers most completely. 

Ihe points which emerge most strongly from a 
consideration of this are his inast<'ry of orchestral 
technique and the consistency of his style. The first 
was interestingly shown wh(‘U he entei'e<^l into com- 
petition with the Russians in orchestration for the 
Diaghilcff ballet and in “ The Truth alxnit tin* Russian 
Dancers,” and slujwed himself tlu‘ir (M4iial in dexterity. 
The a])loml;) with whicli he accommodat(Ml himself to 
their requirements made one wonder if ht- might fall 
a victim to tlie fate which s(‘eins to threaten so many 
of the clever young .servants of tlie ballet, and in the 
fascination of nu'ie colour, with scimery and clioref)- 
grapliy to pull him through, gradually ('oiiu* to dt‘al in 
brilliant and formless superficiality. Tlu' fact that he 
did not was still another evidence of his coiisisteiicx . 
Hv ke|.)t on his private f)ath. 'I'lie temptation to leave 
it was hissened liy th<i fact that, unlike some Jess lucky 
cornpo.sers, he has not had to wait for j)(*rforinance. 
His orchestral work lias been steadily prodiictnl since 
the pre-war days when h(‘ b(^gan to make his name with 
works performed at the concerts promoted by Ellis 
and Rutland Boughtoii, and by Sir Dan Ciodfrey at 
Bournemoutli. 

Again the titles are interesting : ” In the Eaery Hills,” 
“ Spring Fire,” ” November Woods,” ” Tlie (larden of 
Fand,” ” Tintagel.” 1 many of the ]nano com- 
positions they draw their insjnration consciously from 
nature, though now on a liroader scale. The titles are 
misleading, perhaps undesirable, in tJiat they fore- 
shadow a more specific programme than is suggested 
by the music itself. They iiuist be ac.ccqited merely as 
vague indications ; for even when, as in the ease* of 
*' Novembcit Woods,” the composer can trace the 
inception of the work to a dateable impression, the 
method is almost purely subjective. ” November 
Woods ” is a record of remembered impressions of 
“ the dank and stormy ruin of natures in the Autumn.” 
In ” The Garden of Fand,” whicli was heard at one of 
the admirable Goossens concerts last winter, the appli- 
cation to actual scenes is even less definite. Based 
ostensibly on an Irish legend, it sets out to reflect 
the sea, half Atlantic, half a sea that has no name. 
" Tintagel ” I hav^e not ycjt heard ; first performed 
in London at one of the recent R. A. M. centenary 
concerts, it will probably be included in the forth- 
coming programmes of the Philharmonic Concerts, and 
may also replace the symphony which the composer 
intended for performance at the Leeds Festival but 
was unable to complete in time. This last, which, it 
may be inferred from the fact that it is to be nameless, 
the composer's nearest approadi to 
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Till; life .tory of the cieulor of Germany*. MepcantJle 
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AMID SNOWY WASTES 

Wild I. if a oil thr Spilaherfitn Arr.hipelago. 

“ Sctoii donloii,” says the Daily Mail, " is oiie of 
tin* liiicst iiatiin* writers living." lb* has the gift, 
tin* Dailv Idegrttph points oiil, "of coiiiiiuinlcatliig 
Ins liiiitwirdgf* aijf) the n-sulls nf his ol)servatloiis 
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Asrricrs and impressions 
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siil>lKlii-s ol iiisiuht ami interjiretation, that Mr. 
~ (;o!-se‘> art is ‘.rrn in its very happiest iiio*id." — Daily 
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ideas into luing . , , and in tiu* liKliter settle hr Is 
— always gond reading various, alert, uiiexpecled, and 
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THE GLIMPSES OF 
THE MOON 

EDITH WHARTON 

A romance of wide poiiular appeal, of those 
supreme moments in married life when love stands 
on trial but passe.s triumphal! tl}^ through all 
temptation. 7/6 

AT SIGHT OF GOLD 

CYNTHIA LOMBARDI 

A brilliant romance with the scenes Laid in 
Italy, full of incidtml and keen portrayal of 
cliaracter and circumstance's. 7/6 

THE HOUSE OF MOHUN 

GEORGE GIBBS 

“ This is a novel that must give joy to the 
con noissc’iur . " — Dundee A dvertiser 7/6 
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absolute music, is also likely to be heard during the 
winter in London. November Woods,” too, is down 
for repetition at a Promenade concert ; so that, together 
with a representative concert of his work which is 
projected by his publishers for the autumn, there will 
be during the coming season an unusual opportunity 
of getting a ('ompreliensive view of the work of a native 
composer. In the case of any this is as desiral)le as 
it is unfortunately rare ; but in tlu' case of Arnold Rax 
it is particularly fortunate for various reasons, llis 
work falls into no very definite periods, l)ut is, as 1 
remarked earlier, remarkably consistent. This makes 
it difficult to trace his progress, for tin* impression of 
consistency may be produced by repetition or by 
gradual develo])ment. Again Rax is a composer whose 
very virtues make frequent perforniance lu'cessary to 
his popidarity ; for retic«'iit and elusix t* wta k can only 
be widely understood when it achiexi^s familiaritw 
Chief interest naturally centri'S upon the new s\ in phony. 
It will probably reveal the mastcMy of coJrnir which is. 
one of lhix*s most obvious characteristics. It will 
probably show, to quote his oxxm words, that his sym- 
pathies are to a marked degree ext (‘riding frean in- 
animate to human nature'.. Will it also show, as some 
of his more recent smaller works hax t' shown, a further 
movement trrwards clarification and ('los(*iit*ss of strno 
ture, a definite shedding of a certain diffust'iu'ss and 
vagueness of direction which l('ss('n the. apjieal of some 
of his earlier work ? It must I)e sufhi ir'nt to add that 
the composer thinks this his Ix'st woik ; but then, as 
he said to me w'hcn diseoiinting that stati'im'nt : “ T 
don’t think there is much jroint in tiisrnssing one’s 
music. Talking about it doesn’t mak<^ an\’ difference. 
I don’t believe there is much undiscoxered fim^ music. 
What is good finds its level and xvliat isn’t finds its 
level, for all the talk. The work that >’ou are doing 
always seems the best — excej^t tiu‘ one that you are 
going to do next.” Which, though an imcomfortabh* 
doctrine from the ])oint of viexv of the critii' and inter- 
viewer, is after all the best xvorkiiig jihiloso[)hy for tlur 
artist who means to do things. 


SOME EMOTIONS AND A LANDSCAPE.* 

Held anyone ten or twelve years ago assrH-iaO'd land- 
scape with music — not " progranimt? ” but a!)stract music 
— he might have been set dowji by the averages amateur 
as mad. I remember a similar acciisiition being hurled 
against myself because 1 ctiuj^led the lovely “ Val-d'Arno ” 
landscape in the Tate C'.allery xvilli tlie idea of music. 
Vainly did 1 point out that, as Newton discovered nearly 
two centuries back, colour and pitcli are identical. 
My friend regarded me with pitying contempt. Yet 
more and more nowadays one lintls music, invoked to aid 

♦i " Twilight It Is.'' Song. Words by John MuKctield. 
\Music.by John Wightman. 2s. net. Tewkesbury Koad." 
Song. Words by jolm Masefield. Music b>- jolin Wightman. 
2s. net. — Have You Seen Her Passing Py ? '' Song. Words 
by P. J. O'Reilly. Music by Walter Butler, zs. net. “ Loreen." 
Song. Words by Foster Richardson. Music by Waller Butler. 
2s. net. (Leiigiiick.) 

•2 •• The Fly.” Unison .Song with Piaiioforlc Accompani- 
ment. Words by William Blake. Music by Havergal Brian. 
3d. net.-— ” Pfistoral-^The Shepherd." Three-Part Song for 
Female Voices. Words by William Blake. Music by Hjivergal 
Briah. 3d. net. — ” The River." Two-Part Song for Female 
Voices. Words by Gerald Cumberland. Music by Havergal 
Brian. 6d. net. — '* Spring." Two-Part Song for Female 
. Voices. Wofd« by Thomas Nash. Music by Havergal Brian. 
6d.net. (Augener.) 


the expression of those all but inexpressible thoughts 
which are aroused by glorious scenery, or great colour. 
True, the Wordsworthian aspect is generally present: " 

" The clouds that wrap the setting sun 
Oo take a soberer colouring from an eye 
That hath kejit xvatclx o'er man's mortality." 

And you will find those very lines exemplified in " Twilight 
It Is." In this exquisite song yon can practically see the ; 
dusk, dim landscape ; yon c^in feel the (h^w in the air ; you 
can smell the fragrance of the rick-yard " when the drone 

is still." Twilight it is, in truth transmuted into sound 

— suffused with waning lights - surcharged with wistful 
remembrance of the departed. JVb^lody, memory, soft grey 
tints are one ; and tliey are rendered here with the sim- 
plicity of perfection. ... In ” Tewkt'sbiiry Road" we 
liave a charming pendant to the abox^e ;i gay. lilting ditty 
of the open roacl, liiioyant and breathing /)/c/« air. A 
(l(* 1 ightful melody this ; Mr. Wightman writes for the 
voice, as for the :i.e('om])anist, xxdth great skill and 
sympathy. 'I'here is nothing weird, mitrr or bizarre about 
his music ; he dot's not strain after descriptiYC eifec.ts by 
dint of tpiet-'r chromatic |)r«)gressions. What he writes is 
" snant," as the Isle of W ight folk say - following the 
thought naturally — just riglit. Aftt'r the fantastic postur- 
ings in which stmie nt't) (iet>rgian composers indulge, it is 
refreshing to encounter these little cases of ])urc beauty. 

A well-known miisii;al critic rec.tMitly enounced his 
opinhm that a song is popular in proportion to its reminis- 
cences of otIuT songs, lie substantiated his theory by 
examples from some modern favourites and from their 
origins. On this hypotliesis, Mr. Walter Butler's works 
should be most successful : tor echoes of other melodies 
inhabit them, and the result is distinctly pleasing. Very 
})retty and tuneful tbev are, (*s]H!cia.lly *’ Have \'ou Seen 
Her Passing By " (W hat a contrast to Cyril Scott’s 
urgent and cynii al ” Have N’oii Set'ii Him J'ass By ? " ) 
This is dainty in toucli and sentiment, running easily under 
voice and lingers ; a ( liecrfiil, iis(?fiil addition to the 
amateur’s repertoire. “ Loreen,” by the same composer, 
is tntated iti tht'. ” l)ig bow-wow ” style, with conventional 
declamatory lu*artl)rt‘a.k, which tlu' thing is hardly strong 
enough to support. However, the questing tenor will 
welcome it. One recollects O. W'. Holmes’s metaphor 
about trying to grow an oak tree' in a ilower-pot. Yet Mr. 
Walter Butler should have a tirm hold u]>on his public. 

Messrs. Augener ]H)Ssess a notalde reputation for their 
female voice part songs, xvliich are usually high class and 
of fine quality. 'I'liosc in hand, by Hax'crgal Brian, 
justify one's expectations. WJiere Mr. Bri.in has ii.sed 
lyrics by William Blake, he is especially happy. ” The 
jqy,” of an airy delicac'y in the accompaniment, is of a 
quaint simplicity in the voict; part, which is admirably 
allied to the words. ” Pastoral " is clever and attractive, 
if not (to my mind) so ti'nderly melodious as Amy E. 
lfi>rrocks*s setting of the saim; verses, which the same 
publishers (I think) brought out a few years ago. " The 
Kiver " is a varied and telling effort, much above the 
ordinary level of school songs. The finale is rather weak 
compared to the rf;st ()f the piece ; but taken as a whole 
" The Kiver ” is highly satisfactory. ” Spring " is a new 
expression of Nash's old-world lines ; perhaps not of equal 
importance with the other three jxirt songs, but brightly 
and approi)riatt^ly treated. .Havergal Brian hafe a decided 
gift for this sort of work ; which, being necessarily of a 
restricted character, dealing with birds, flowers, seasons, ^ 
etc. (for love-songs arc usually taboo in schools), requires | 
all the more ingenious hanrlling if it is to be — as^ his 3 
compositions arc - -fresh, artistic, and spontaneous. 

Taking the alxive compasiiions in the order of their : 
subjects, one finds a signal absence of direct, persona) 
emotion — or rather, of its expression . The poignant pathos ; 
which inspires *' Twilight It Is " is suggested rather than 
accentuated; the joie de vivre of "Tewkesbury lioad ” / 
strikes no deep note. The first of Mr. Butler's songs might - 
refer to any casual summer girl ; in " Loreen ” the a^ohy. v 
is piled up so high that it defeats its own object— for • 

ing " Loreen is dead 1 " on up^ notes doesn't 
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the authentic touch of l>creavement to anyone who has 
^ experienced it. — “ I tell you, hopeless grief is passionless.” 
In the school songs we return to the safe hither side of sensa' 
tions, and, sitting on llie fence, surv't^y the ]>lcasiiig pastoral 
scenery. . . . Can any cojiclusion he fornitid from these 
t facts ? Tf so, it is, I believe, that inoileni music, struggling 
; towards its nnknowii goal, and seeking its nUimate ex- 
pression along strange untravelh'd ways, is |>ront' to rest 
awhile in jieacefid jdaces — to take breath for the journey 
before it. One can not be alw a.ys at Ihgli tension ; and t<) 
most of us landscajn* is less fatiguing than (’motions. 

May Bvhon. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

THE DREAM'MAKER* Music by TCrnest .Xustin. (Larvvay.) 

Both wr)rds and Jiuisit: of tliis two-part song are iin 
commonly good. An etlt^clive duet for lirst and .second 
soprano voices, there being pJ(?iity scope for exprtrs.sive 
singing. 

SCENA DRAMATICA. By AUw; K(»loll. (Augoiier.) 

An ijiteiesting i)ianoforle ])iet e wliicli inclnd(‘s a “ bell ” 
rondo. 

THREE DANCE RHYTHMS. By riuiiles Vincmi 
(.Augener.) 

A jig. a waltz ami a. gavotte each one dainty, and tnne 
fnl and easy to play. 

THE HOUR. WHEN POPPIES BRING REGRET. 
WOULD YOU CARE? By IVoy li. Kalm (Lengnic k.) 

Three charming lillle songs of the <lra.wing loom type. 

A LITTLE ENGLISH PASTORAL. By l.eonaid Biiiler. 

(Augener.) 

A cris]), vivacious fragment l<jr the [)ianol<jrte. 

GOLDEN SANDS OF WAIKIKI. By Ihnnan Baky. 
(FcMdnian.) 

A waltz song that slioidd be a.pproved by those who have 
an ear for " po])nlai ” nielodii’s. It is published in two 
forms — as a song and as a. " vocal waltz.” 

ON PARADE (Military Marcli). Jty Mih ^ t rawlonl. (Baxloji.) 

tioes W’ith a swinging rhythm. One of a scTies of |)ojmlai 
marches. 
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Seven New Songs. 


WALTER BUTLER. 

LORKKN (h'osricrt Rrcii.AkDsoN) - 2 Keys. 
HAVE YOU SEEN HER PASSING BY ? 
(P. J. O'Rkillv) - - - 2 Keys. 

PERCY KAHN. 

THIa hour (Maksiiatt. Roiticurs) - 2 Keys. 
WHICN POPPIES BRING REGRET. 

(Mahsii.au. Ronrjrrs) - - 2 Keys. 

wour;i) YOU care .j* 

(Marshall ICoblrjs) - - 2 Keys. 

JOHN WIGHTMAN. 

TWILIGHT IT IS 

(John Masli h-lb) - - 2 Keys. 

TEWKIaSHURY road 

(JolI.N MASKKlKr.B) - - - 2 K(’ys. 

Each Song 2 /- net. 


- 2 K(^ys. 

- 2 K(’ys. 
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“STANSTED HALL” 


XTbe Drama. 

GUITRY. 

By Anthony Clynic. 

L UCIEN (iUlTRY is at tln^ head of the Im’iich 
stage to-day, by ids versatility and the fuis- 
sionate power of liis acting, the sIhh’i intensity with 
which he invests even the trivial with significance and 
the melodramatic with tempestuous tragedy. It is 
not remarkable that his son should be so clever a 
playwright and actor as Sacha Guitry. Genius is not 
hereditary, but it has the power to evoke by intimate 
association extraordinary talent. Liicien and Sacha 
Guitry, Mile. Yvonne Printemps, the wife of Sacha 
what a trio in which each is perfectly adapted to the 
others ! Lucien Guitry is an unmistakable genius of 
the company of Macrcady, Kean, Irving, and of his 
compatriots Talma and Frt 5 ddric Lemaitre. If this 
article is concerned with the father rather than the son, 
it is because genius is always more interesting than 
talentj not because the varied abilities of Sacha Guitry 
are underestimated. Though he has exhibited his 
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power of constructing tragic scenes — “ Pasteur " for 
example — ^wh^e the deepest and most serious emotions 
are irresistibly moved, Sacha as a pla5wright is parti- 
cularly happy in light and elegant comedy, situations 
of cynical wit and charming impertinence, not satire, 
but amusing flicks at manners and murals in the true 
way of the boulevard. 

Lucien Guitry spent ten years in St. Petersburg, at 
the Thditre Michel. That was the making of him. It 
united the polished mastery of his technique with the 
primitive vigour, the exuberant and youthfully daring 
emotional sincerity of the Slav. It was like a thorough 
. mingling of two very different substances to produce by 
chemical action an entirely 
new and mysterious sub- 
stance with wonderful 
attributes — genius. Hf?for(^ 
that he was but a clever 
jeunc premier with ex- 
ceptional physical advant- 
ages. Afterwards he was 
able to become, on the death 
of Constant Coquelin in 1909, 
the unchallenged chief of 
French actors. Guitry’s art 
is original. He has learned 
all the rules and absorl)ed all 
the traditions of the hrcnch 
theatre, but that he might 
be free to discard the con 
ventions and form his own 
individual methods, (iuitry 
has always dared to carry 
out his own ideas, in his life 
as in his acting. Born in 
Paris in i8()o, he became a 
student at the Conservatoire, 
gaining a second in tragedy 
and comedy. He should 
have remained aTioth(*T year, 
but he was impatient with 
the formal instruction and conventional liistrionic^s. So 
he left, notwithstanding that a penalty of £400 was 
tiiereby incurred. He entered the Gymnase, and there, 
at the age of eighteen, he made his debut as Armand 
/ Puval in " La Dame aux Carnt^ias." 

Guitry possesses striking physical advantages-^a 
massive figure, a handsome head. His gestures can* 
be extraordinarily impressive, and they are always full 
of subtle significance. He does not need to speak- to 
express clearly and eloquently thoughts and emotions. 
As lie sits and listens to a conversation, his way of 
disposing himself, the movements of his hands, the 
indescribably revealing expressions flickering across his 
face convey the ideas that pass through his mind. 
It is psychological acting. It is as if ILmry James had 
written melodrama and Parisian comedy, and his novels 
were dramatised. " There is something thrilling in the 
way in which he opens a letter," said Charles Dawbam 
some years ago, " something impressive in his manner 
of receiving a>^isitor, as if a world of fate’hung upon the 
•Hews he brought." That is his secret. What would 
be, in the hands ol another actor, a crude harrowing 
vof the fe^n^ becomes a tremendous drama of souls, 


a machine-made comedy with stock dxaracters and , 
age-old situations is invested with a sparkling gaiety it| 
does not in reality possess. If one has read the pla3r^ ; 
before, he brings a vivid colour to the faded characters -^ 
and a reality to the action one did not dream they were| 
capable of holding. His acting is the perfection of 
make-believe. The illusion is complete, whereas life has ' 
always many aspects of unreality. The highest acting 
is lif( 5 -like and yet unlike life, with added significance 
and proportion which changes life into art, a scientifically 
produced photograph into a version that manifests the 
inner meaning of men and events. 

For some years Guitry was associated with Sarah 
Bernhardt, acting with her 
both in Paris and London. 
He was married, by the 
way, at St. Martin's-in-thc- 
Fields. The first play he 
had appeared in as a youth 
was “ La Dame aux Cam^lias/ 
and tins was now the one in 
vvliich, with Sarah Bernhardt, 
he sconnl a success. But his 
reputation became really 
great when " la l!)ivine,” 
while on one of her American 
tours, left him in charge of 
the llicatre de la Renais- 
sance. Later he was for a 
short time jnodncer at the 
('omiklie Fraiu^aise, but a 
revolt among the actors 
ended this phase. Guitry 
is not fitted for the essential 
routine and untiring 
diplomacy of a stage-director. 
Only a few of the parts in 
which he appeared can be 
mentioned. In " Le Jnif 
Polonais " lie was as power- 
ful as Irving in its English 
version, " The Bells," but in another fashion. Anatole 
France's " Crainquebille " is a pathetic costermonger, 
whom all the excellent machinery of our excellent 
civilisation — our just laws to protect the State and our 
efficient police system to enforce them — combines to 
crush mercilessly, as a victim offered for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. To make, in Lavedan's 
" Servir," Colonel Falin's eloquent patriotism thrilling, 
when it might so easily have overstepped the mark into 
mock-heroics, was an achievement. Then there was 
Capus’s "Monsieur Pi^gois," who might have been 
created by W. J. Locke, an attractive scoundrd of a 
casino proprietor, cunning and candid, unscrupulous;! 
and genial, an endearing rogue. He portrayed Coupeatt «9 
the drink-maniac, in Zola's " L'Assommoir " as sacce^j| 
fully as Cortelon, the scandal-broken poUticiai^^ m 
Bernstein’s " La Griffe." After his sensational r^sm '^ 
as Brachard, the vulgar and brutal " successful man," J 
in Bernstein's " Samson," whose only method to attain 
any end is force, who fights only with one weapon, Ills 
strength, and with that as savagely as a ca veHl^^f^i | 
Guitry could make, as Alexsmdre Mmtal, the^;^ 
sentiment and impossibly romantic plot 
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" L'Assaut " credible. It seemed beyond human 
capacity to play both these roles as Guitry^ played them. 

But Guitry has, of course, his limitations. When, 
after Coquclin’s death, he went to the Porte St. Martin 
and created Ros!(^d's “ Chantccler,” he won a success 
as success with . bther actors is reckoned, but for him it 
was only a half-success. The symbolism, the poetry of 
the play was lost. He invested the character with his 
own vigour, strutted and crowed with absolutely con- 
vincing realism. It was not the “ Chantecler " of 
Rostand, but of Guitry, and a much less intricate, much 
less profound person. So in the elaborately foreign 
environment of " Kismet he remained a great French 
actor playing a part very cleverly ; he did not become 
Hadj, the l^cggar. 

Guitry possesses two powers in ii marvellous degree - 
observation and memory. He knows every word and 
every action of (‘very character in a i)lay. He can act 
a long play alone without a glanc(i at the book, taking 
every part, changing his voice and manner to suit each 
one with indescribably amusing mimicry. Let him do 
it behind a screen, and the listener would be convinced 
that he was overht^ariiig a wliole company at rehearsal. 
Even when watching, so subth^ is his imp(‘rsonation one 
forgets that it is only one man. His observation is 
intent, dtitailed, prehensile. He s(?izes in a moment 
an incident, an eiu'-ounttir or a qiiarn*! or a snatch of 
conversation, as he strolls along th(‘, boulevard, and he 
can reproduce it with absolute fidelity and the scjme- 
thiiig more that fills it with a world of tragedy or 
shattering humour. Those fri('Ti(ls who ar(^ j>rivileged 
to visit his home in tluj Avenue Elisee Reclus know how 
delightful it is to stimulate his rcMiiiniscent mood — 
memories of the Paris of forty years ago up till now, 
and all the m(‘n and women of those many years, of the 
countries of South America, of his sojourn in Russia, of 
T.ondoii. There in his beautiful house ov(‘ilooking tin* 
Champ de Mars, among his tri‘asuies of i)i(:tures and 
bric-a-brac, a superb ( ollection, out* may meet Lucien 
Guitry the man and find him as remarkable as Liicicii 
Quitry the actor. 


GUILTY SOULS. Kdbert .Nichols. 7s. (Cluitto cV: 

Wind us.) 

Mr. Nichols has really made two plays. The first 
which might bes entitled " Guilty ! " is a crook-sketch 
about a pair of swindling solicitors, one of whom betrays 
the other at the climax of a well written and liiglil y dramatic 
scene. Tlie second Souls ” it may be called- -a ])sycho- 
logical n.onoIogiK^ rather tlian a play, is the frightful re- 
morse of a treacherous friend who, obsessed to the jjoiiit 
of madness by his guilty conscience, is dragged upward 
through ecstasies of religious conviction wliic h culminate’ 
in his own confession, and in the ruin of several otlier 
lives. The two stories, each finely imagined, fail to com- 
bine : not only because they arc of different types, but 
because they are aliout different individuals. Sir Hector, 
vii^est of the earlier group, drops out; Lois, ('lara and 
Rupert, ciphers at first, only begin to develop in the 
second section, w^here for dramatic purposes they are brand- 
new characters ; tlie swindler himself and his jioor dupe 
change roles, each developing along lines (juitc* unsiiggcstccl 
in the previous play. The division is absolute. 

So much for the craftsmanship, of which frank criticism 
is invited by the author’s preface. But that is not all. 
The play's spiritual challenge strikes deeper ; its white-hot 
aiiicority commands respect ; but iu niy case, at least, it 
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Mr. Robert Nichols. 


does not 
carry convic- 
tion. This 
damned soul, 
so sharp-set 
on Jiis own 
salvation, 
1 c a V e s me 
s t r a n g e 1 y 
lio stile. 1 
c a 11 n o 1 bc‘- 
iievc that, in 
the evolution 
of society, 
i n d i V iclnal 
redemption 
is so a 1 1 - 
i m port ant. 
( iranling its 
importance. 

PMtt Mfcam Robert Nichols. 1 cannot Ik;- 

h(‘A e the man 

to be on the rij^ht track, or to be other than an 
entranced super-egotist, who would achiovt^ Jiis own 
redemption at the cost of uprooting other and innocent 
lives. I cannot believe that Oswald Bentley was not 
a better member of society as a swindling solicitor than 
as an embarrassingly insinred Salvationist. In short, 
I echo the protest of Sluiw’s Heartbroak-Houscr in similar 
•case — “ it is neither just nor right tliat we should be put 
to a lot of inconvenience to gratify your moral (uithusiasm, 
my friend, ^'ou had better get out, whih; you Jiave the 
chance.*' 

You may comi>lain that I make this a personal tpiestion. 
I do. The major theme of " Guilty Souls ” is too deeply 
spiritual to be otherwise treated. Faith challenges faith 
to the personal issue which lies, not between Mr. Nichols's 
craftsmanship and any canons of criticism, but between 
his religious sense and that of each individual reader. 1 
•differ absolutely from Mr. Nichols’s conclusions ; but I 
will differ honestly, begging tlic question neither by vague 
•critical generalities nor by the shallow mockery wliich, 
though he seems to anticipate it, the author’s sincerity 
will surely put to shame. >Tis book is nakedly, sublimely 
honest. But its personal challenge must be taken up 
afresh by each separate reader. Criticism is dumb. 

Graham Sutton. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. At 

the Palace Theatre. 

When a famous l)ook is presented in dramatic form by 
the makers of moving pictures the result is too often 
disappointing. Frequently the failure is due more to the 
impossibility of " translating ” the autlior’s atmosphere 
to the screen than to a lack of iiercoption on the part of the 
producer. But the Rex Ingrain production of Ibaflez’s 
great book leaves almost nothing to l>c desired. Miss 
June Mathis, in adapting the work for the camera, has 
shown excellent taste in her selection of incidents, and 
the producer has caught the spirit of tlie story very success- 
fully. The war scenes in northern France are wonderfully 
well done, and there is a refreshing absence of exaggeration 
throughout. Particularly fine acting is done by Rudolph 
Valentino as Julio Desnoyers — indeed the whole ca.st is 
excellent. Alice ^erry as Marguerite Lanrier succeeds, in 
bving, amorous without being absurd. This book is per- 
haps as severe a test of the hlm-maker as could be selected, 
and the success^ of the film is a feathier in the cap of the 
man responsible for" its production. 

. V F. B. G. 
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IWcws notes. 


The Christmas Bookman is now in preparatum 
and detailed announcement of contents will appear 
in our next Number. Meanwhile, we would urge 
our readers to place their orders without delay, 
to avoid disappointment, as the Christmas Numbei 
always goes out of print before or immediately after 
publication, and cannot be reprinted. 

The picture on our cover is from “ The Golden 
Book of Famous Women " (Hodder & Stoughton) 
illustrated in colour by Miss Eleanor Brickdale. 


When three men make the same complaint, each 
ivithout knowing the others, and without knowing 
that the others have made it, you may reasonably 


begin to think there really is something the matter 
Some of us hav(‘ fallen into a habit of saying that 
we get far too much liction, though we grant, as 
a mitigating circumstance, tliat latter-day fiction 
readies a liigher average of artistic achievement 
than was common to it at any time before ; and 
that tliis is especially true in the case of the short 
story. I might liave said the same myself a few 
weeks ago, but in tlie last few weeks two magazine 
editors and a well-known literary agent have 
assured me that, at any rate, so far as the short 
story is concerned, the facts arc otlierwise. 

The agent said : “ My office is choked with short 
stories, and m\ assistants and I have to read, 
roughly speaking, at least a hundred manuscripts 
before we find one good enough to pu^^sh^ even 
good enough to offer to an editor/" jf /c 
necessarily the same thing. A' m only 
half a dozen authors, two of them noiM ,jus, who 
can be depended upon, if you commission them, to 
bring you stories that are worth the prices they 
require. The others — ^though experienced and popu- 
lar — ^are unreliable ; you have to take your chance 
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they may send you one of the finest | 
stories you ever read, or a feeble 
or commonplace thing, so like so 
many others that you would 
think the typewriter must have 
turned it out automatically while 
the author wasn’t looking.” The 
editors uttered almost exactly the 
same lamentation, and one added ; 

" If you see one or two duffing 
short stories in our magazine any 
month, don’t think my judgment is 
falling and I ought to be in a men- 
tal home-it isn’t that, but the 
magazine has got to be filled and 
I assure you that some months it is absolutely 
impossible to get enough first-class stories to fill it, 
so we have to make up with the best we can find, 
and you needn’t tell me how bad they are, because 
I know.” 

This deplorable state of things could be under- 
stood at once if it were true, as the critics often 
inast, that the short story is about the most difficult 
form of literary art. But one famous novelist (I 
think it was Arnold Bennett) has denied this, and 
says it is not nearly so difficult as writing a novel. 
Probably, however, that depends upon the author ; 
for each is bound to find easiest the form of art 
which is best suited to his temperament, and native 
gifts. It frequently happens that the great novelist 
fumbles and falls off when he turns his Iiand to the 
writing of short stories ; and as often as not the 
supreme masters of the short story never attempt a 
novel, or produce inferior work when they do. Of 
; course, short stories of a sort are as plentiful as 
blackberries, but the kind that- outlasts the black- 
beny season is not so common, yet I doubt whether 
it is so rare as those editorial complaints would seem 
to imply. Some of our 
ablest short story writers 
have assured me — three of 
our most distinguished 
women novelists in par- 
ticular — ^that the English 
magazines usuallj' ' reject 
their stories as too subtle 
or. too sombre for the 
general reader, though the 
' American magazines are 
always wide open to them. 

Apart from this, one has 
only to glance over the rail- 
way bookstalls to recognise 
that there is no market in 
the literary woi 4 d larger ' 

than’tliat for short stories. 

For every magazine that 

existed fifty years ago there 5S"p« 



Mr. Harry Tighe, 

wliosA new novel, Women of the IIIII9,*' will be 
publlslied (Ills month by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 



are now at least a dozen ; they : 
nearly all want short stories; 
several want nothing else. And 1 
should not like to say off-hand how 
many weekly j |gtoals and news- 
papers are ad^j ^p king for them, 
nor how many dMlies. This leaves 
a large margin of opportunity for 
writers of very modest gifts, since 
a supply of first-class story writers 
sufficient to cope with such a nearly 
unlimited clem.and is a boon past 
r* n*rry Tighe, praying for. The demand has 

called forth a plenitude of admir- 
able handbooks and schools th.*'*' 
can teach any intelligent man the tricks of th . 
literary trade, but unless he can also bring an 
imagination of his owm to it and tliose personal 
qualities that give colour and feeling and character 
to whatever he writes, though he may carry on a 
profitable business, he will never he more than an 
accomplished craftsman. Tliere is, unfortunately, 
no recipe for genius. 

If you look through tliosc two excellent volumes 
of ” Selected Short Stories ” which the Oxford 
Press recently added to their World’s Classics 
library, you will notice that from all the authors 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, English 
and American (including none that are living), 
they have chosen only twenty, and six or seven 
are represented in both volumes. Take it that the 
World’s Classic editors have been severely eclectic 
and that a century could furnish fifty short story 
writers of the highest rank, and still that is not one 
apiece for the periodicals that nowadays are looking 
for them. 

It is interesting to compare the stories in these 
two Oxford Press voltunes 
wth those of the twenty- 
two authors represented in 
” Georgian Stories, 1922 ” 
(7s. fid. ; Chapman & Hall). 

In the main, the latter are 
the subtler, the more 
sophisticated in subject and 
style, the more elaborately 
psychological, cleaner cut/ ; 
and finished with a more 
conscious artistiy. They . 
make the sentiment of BrBt ; ' 
Harte, the m5«^idsni’ \ qf?/ 
Hawthorne, the psychology)’ 
of Dickens seem rather C 
simple and elementary; J 
Y ou feel that some of thinir^l 
Ira. Patrie& Campbell, stories are cleverer 
jm” Huirtin«on ■ ■ being .greater thafi 


Mrs. PattieK Campbell, 

whose ** My Life and Some Lottera *’ Momts. Hutohinaen 
are pubUahiitg. 


ii.' 
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the older masters. If the newer stories are handled 
more expertly, with a surer knowledge of technique, 
I believe you will be sensible of less virility, idiosyn- 
crasy, warmth in them ; they have less spontaneity 
and more of premeditated artifice, more skilful 
mechanism and less of individuality. In precision 
of method, in point of workmanship, most of the 
"Georgian Stories," are 
superior to most of the I ; 

earlier “ Selected Short y 

Stories," but they have v ■ 

not* the gusto, the 
strongly marked differ ' 
ences of manner, the ^ . 

■ essential and distinctive , ' ' y- 

personalities tliat enable 
you to identify the work 

of their predecessors / \ ^ 

even when it is un- . / 

signed. Bret Harte was t 

influenced by Dickens, H^allLJSv^Sr 

but you cannot read the 
examples of both in 

these Selected Stories ^ 

without recognising ■ ’y” , 

tl>at he was a long way y 

from being merely a 
copy of his master. 

You would not, quite . 

apart from their subject 
matter, mistake a story 
of 'rrollope’s for one 
of Stevenson's. But, 

always with notable ■ aww --''Ji 

exceptions, you do not (J 

find the .same diversity ^ 

of personal expres.sion ^ — 

in bur later authors, I — 

any more than you 

find such qualities “ Tbe AdveuuM of ijvin, 

^ M4;9.srs. H odder & Sti 

now in our politicians 

or in general life. Such levelling up or down to a 
good, respectable average of efficiency is our modern 
characteristic. Our sharp contrasts of feature arc 
being smoothed to a uniform presentability : w'e 
are all growing too much alike. VVe do very 
cleverly and with increasing talent things tliat our 
forbears seem to have done in a more independent 
spirit and by natural genius ; we make by standard 
machinery what they, each in his own way, made 
by hand. Not to go outside fiction, you might 
fancy that most of our novelists and short story 
•writers had learned their craft in the same school 
and did literature as they do sums by an arbitrary 
formula, on a scientific and impersonal principle. 

f Last month I quoted Dr. Crane for an assertion 
lihat there are no characters in modem life ; if he 
fMd said there was not much character in modern 




books I would not have denied that. It is so, 
not only in short stories, but in novels, essays and 
poems. They may be interesting, clever, brilliant, 
but the majority lack personality. And since this 
is true in the case of quite popular authors, it is 
not strange that it should be also true in the case of 
tw'o little* books which 1 happen to have read this 

month — the Chafhook 
August (is. ; Poetry 
? . ■ Bookshop) and "West 

Ham Poems” ( 6 d, ; 
West Ham Educational 
' Advisory Council). The 

V Chaphook contains 
twenty-four poems by 
■ eight contemporary 

^ ^ ' lanthe Jerrold’s 

• ■ ^ ^ quaintly charming 

"Midsummer Night,” 
might all have 
written by any 
^ one of the other seven. 

' ll^cy vary in merit; 

‘ slight 

and .somewhat crude; 

' \ general level of 

SHE^'MV.,;. -7 ' ; w'orkmanship is good; 

. one or two are alive and 

I promising; but they 
lack spontaneity, there 
vvF ^ is a settled sameness 

• f manner in 

■’ • • ' them as if, with a sort 

yi lajj composite mind, the 

* 1 ^^' seven poets had all ' 

^ /y w'ritten like one. 




•^1- 

1 



^'4 w 

. * iWafi 










Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. You are aware of 
by j. St. 1.06 strwhpy, which tliis kind of sameness 

;bton are pubii.slilng. 

in the "West Ham 
Poems,” but with an important difference. West 
Ham has lately had a remarkable Civic Education 
Festival (of which Mr. R. L. Megroz wrote an 
intere.sting account in a recent Review of Reviews). 
During an “ Education Week ” art exhibitions 
were held there, and musical, dramatic and athletic 
performances were given by the schools of the 
borough. Seventy local jmets competed for the 
honour of contributing to a handbook which 
was illustrated by local artists ; and eighteen of 
these poems are reissued in this booklet, with a fore- 
word by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who acted as 
judge. That there should be a sameness of style, 
outlook and atmosphere in these poems is not so 
strange, seeing that they were written by men 
who all live in the same environment, are all 
influenced by the same drab, poverty-haUnted 
surroundings. The wonderful thing is that the- 


From “The .Adventure of Living,’* by J. St. I.oc Strachey, which 
Mi^Asrs. Jloddcr & Stoughton are pubii.slilng. 
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verses not only seem spontaneous, 
not only have an intense poign- 
ancy of thought and emotion in 
them, but, as Sir Arthur testifies, 
they have " no small amount of 
real poetry.” Some of the lines, 
such as 

"See where the craftsman’s last touch 
lingers 

* To draw the wonder from the wo<xl, ' ’ 

hold, he adds, " just that quality 
wlxich, wherever found, is priceless ,, 

and means the real thing. ” 'J'liere ( amMiigr. 
are flaws of expression, but the 
feeling is always sincere, natural, true, and 1 Jiave 
read few collections of recent verse that have con- 
tained an)dhing fresher in idea or more instinct 
with poetry than such things in this book as “ The 
Heavenly Host ” : 

" If into Heaven T may win. 

I know who w'ill let me in " — 

" The City," " West Ham, 1922,” and “ Fugitive 
Vision.” West Ham may Justly take pride in the 
unnamed poets who ha\'e found inspiration for 
these eighteen poems amid Ihe factories and mean 
streets of her unpromising suburb. 

Mr. Lewis Chase, of Peking University, China, 
writes : “ Some of your Headers may be interested 
in the following note on .\ustin Dobson’s method, 
taken from a letter from liim to myself dated 
July 28th, 1917 ; 

" A.S a general pro]H)Sition 1 lioUl to the motto in the 
‘ Collected Poems ’ quoted from Montaigne : ' I keep 

count of an event ... by my fancies.’ What I have 
written has been mainly the effort of imagination to escape 
from the daily round. 1 have looted, jterhaps, more into 
books than life. My verses are draniafic in character, 
rarely autobiographical. As to details, 1 go to fact ; but I 
prefer to invent my fable.” 

*' In the same letter,” adds Mr. Chase, “ he 
mentions his great appreciation of the Dobson 
Number (May, 1913) of Tiui Bookman, and one 
notice therein which he thought esjxjcially good.” 


Sir William 
Hardman, who 
is chiefly remem- 
bered now as 
the friend of 
Meredith, was 
an interesting 
personality with 
distinctive gifts 
of his own. He 
held a prominent 
place in the 
literary, political 
and social worlds 



Mr. Harold MMOrath, 

V 

whoM new Bcmnl, <<Tia Ragged Edge,” lias joat 
bean pnbUehad bjr Metaa. Hodder* SteugMoo. 


of his time, and though none of his 
acquaintance seems to have known 
of it, he was for many years writing 
to a friend in Australia a long suc- 
cession of letters in which he kept 
an intimate day-to-day record of 
the events and gossip of the time. 
Fortunately he retained copies of 
these, and Mr. S. M. Ellis has edited 
and annotated a selection of them 
in “ A Mid-Victorian Pepys : The 
Mr S C Letters and Memoirs of Sir William 
Roberts.' Hardman,” which is to be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 
Sir William continued the correspondence until his 
death in 1890, but the Icttei's are so copious and 
abounding in interest that this volume only covers 
the period from 1859 to 1863. 

Cambridge has suffered recently the loss of 
several familiar literary’ figures — Sir John Sandys 
and Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, for instance ; but few 
men will be more painfully missed by a large circle 
of friends than the late Alfred Rayney Waller, who 
died quite unexpectedly in July at the early age of 
fifty-four- -died, as those who kmsw him will say, 
with characteristic lack of ostentation and public 
notice. He had been for many years secretary to 
the Syndics of the University Press, which, translated 
into ordinary language, means that he was the 
literary manager or head of tlie editorial depart- 
ment. A mon; complete bookman never existed. 
He not only lived for books, he almost literally 
died for them. He never rested and he never took 
a holiday. His notion of a cliange was to come 
away from copy and proof-sheets at the Press and 
bury himself in copy and proof-sheets in his delight- 
ful home. What contributors to the Press owed 
to his unsl(!eping care only they can tell. Out of 
a large number of books produced under his editor- 
ship we need only mention two — Mr. Dent’s great 
-edition of Hazlitt and the Cambridge “ History of 
English Literature.” To fill the place of a man 
who knew all phases of the book world from Grub 
Street to Trump - 
ington Street was 
a difficult task ; 

•but the Syndics 
have made the 
best possible 
choice in Mr. S. C, 

Roberts, who has 
been assistant 
secretary for the 
last eleven years. 

Mr. Roberts has 

had a distin- jMiM 

guished literary Jep»#Mi 44 

career. He was a 
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Scholar of Pembroke and took a First in the Classical 
Tripos (1909) and a First in the Historical Tripos 
(1910). During the war he served in the Suffolk 
Regiment and was knocked out at the third Battle 
of Ypres. During his convalescence he compiled his 
delightful little “ Story of Dr. Johnson,” and a year 
ago he produced a most admirable " History of the 
Cambridge U Diversity Press. ” To become at an early 
age the literary chief of a 
great institution that now 
numbers its four centuries 
is a high honour - -it is 
like being made Master of 
a College. Bookmen of all 
sorts will join in wishing 
Mr. Roberts an illustrious 
career. 


Mr. Daniel O’Connor has 
published a fourth edition 
of the Rev. lidward L. 
Cutts’s “Sc e n e s an d 
Characters of the ."Middle 
.\ges -a scholarly and 
fascinating survey of the 
religious, secular, home, 
business and general life 
of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century. '1' he 
book has nearly two 
hundred illustrations. 



Photo by Elliotl 6* Fry. 


Most of the drawings 

illustrating the new ^Manaton Edition of the works 
of John Galsworthy, which Messrs. Heinemann are 
publishing, have been made by his nephew, Mr. R. H. 
Sautcr, a young artist of great originality and 
promise, whose recent book of poems, ” Songs in 
Captivity,” also published by Messrs. Heinemann, 
was reviewed in the August Bookman. 

" The Man who Knew too Much,” a new novel 
by G. K. Chesterton, will be published almost 
immediately by Messrs. Cassell. 

Messrs Allen & Unwin are publishing this autumn 
” Old For-Ever,” a new novel by Alfred Ollivant. 

” Beachcomber ” (Mr, D. B. W. Lewis) has made 
a selection from hts entertaining comments in the 
Daily Express on literature, drama, sport, politics 
and things in general, and the book will be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. Cecil Palmer, with 
the title of ” A London Farrago.” The same firm 
is publishing an exact facsimile of the original 
edition of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” with Leech’s 
four coloured illustrations and four woodcuts, an 
Introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton and a Preface 
Iby Mr. B. W. Matz. 


Two new books by Mr. W. B. Yeats which Messre. 
Macmillan are publishing .are “ Later Poems,” 
containing all the poems written by Mr. Yeats 
between the age of twenty-seven and 1921 ; and 
" Plays in Prose and Verse.” The same firm is 
publishing a new drama in blank verse, “ Krind- 
lesyke,” by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. 

The Bookman. 

Since passing the some- 
what severe and un- 
doubtedly well - deserved 
strictures on Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s volume of Scam- 
mcl Lectures on The 
Graphic Arts, in the June 
Bookman, our reviewer, 
Mr. G. S. Layard, learns 
that the book was pro- 
duced when Mr. Pennell 
was a thousand miles 
away. Whilst withdrawing 
no word of what he wrote, 
Mr. Layard feels bound to 
put it on record that Mr. 
Peml(!ll liimself must be 
acquitted of tlu; outrageous 
treatment that was meted 
out to the designs of 
Rossetti and Holman 

ProfMor John Adam. 

iwtiouHHT.ciicu.-i...i.iui.o,i byib« mutilated state were, he 

reviewed in lIilR Nuiiibor. 

says, nothing less than 
insidious libels on two great artists, who are not 
here to protest for themselves/' 

NOTES ON r<EW HOOKS. 

Somebody was bound to ])aro(iy “ If Winter Conics " ; 
its abounding popularity made that inevitable ; and Mr. 
Barry I'aiii has done it very cleverly in '* If Summer 
.Don’t ” (is. ()d. ; Werner l.aurie), and very amusingly. 

There is in tlie Kev. (•. A. Studdert- Kennedy’s " Songs 
of Faith and f^oubt ” (2s. ; Hodder & Stoughton) that 
same breadth of human sym})athy and swift feeling for 
the poetry in simple people and everyday things that made 
his three little books of “ Koiigh Rhymes ” so extra- 
ordinarily popular. His new " Songs ” touch on just those 
problems of life and t.oiiduct, those obstinate doubts and 
questionings of the spirit that no man can escape, but 
throiigli all runs a note of hope and courage, and every- 
where,' to adopt the title of his last poem, he finds roses 
in December. “ The Bolshevist’s Speech ” is the boldest 
and most startling thing in the book. There is power in 
its passionate outspokenness ; it will give many to think 
and at least open their eyes to the other man's point of 
view. There is less use of colloquial language in this book 
than in the others, and more of a quiet charm and gracious 
beauty something in the mood of Cieorge Herbert. 

We are a little uncertain as to the hero of The 
Country Beyond (7s. 6d. ; Hodder Sc Stoughton), whether 
it is Peter, introduced as a three-montiui-old Airedale. 


* Modern DevelopiiieiUs in Educational Practice, ’ imlilisbed by the 
London University Press, is reviewed in this Nuiubor. 
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pup, or Jolly Roger M^Kay, genial outlaw of the very 
best type. The point is not important, for Mr. Curwood, 
alone among present-day novelists, has the gift of making 
animals live as a part of his plot, and imparting to 
them such definite character that without them the story 
would fall to pieces. Peter is told everything ; he seems 
to understand everything. His acute dog-mind can 
almost reason ; and who can say that liis creator is 
exaggerating ? But, in our preoccupation with Peter, we 
must not forget the lovely Nada, the girl of M‘ Kay’s heart, 
the gallant Cassidy of the North-West Mounted Police, 
and the many great adventures in which this group, and 
several other exciting people, were intimately concerned. 
It will be seen, by the perceptive reader who has some 
acquaintance with Mr. Curwood*s previous novels, that 
there is no falling off in the quality of liis latest book. 

Miss Mordaunt knows how to economise language to 
the best advantage and yet present her story in a sequence 
of dramatic pictures tliat leaves an impression of skilful 
character-drawing and vivid happenings. Her themes are 
as varied as they are original. The story that gives its 
title to '* Short Shipments " ( 7 s. 6(1. ; Hutchinson) describes 
the mystical character of a girl who “ belonged by nature 
to the people of the springs ... so refined, so crystal clear, 
yet in a way so detached that there was nothing for her 
husband's clumsy hands to grasp." Learning of his 
infidelity, she drowns herself in the pool where her beloved 
fountain plays, and afterwards the ghost of the fountain 
haunts the house, saturating it with moisture, casting 
sliadows of leaping water on the walls, and keeping up a 
perpetual murmur, a sorrowful droning. From an idea 
of such eerie beauty, wc are carried to the equally weird 
history of Hodge, a primitive man discovered in Somerset- 
shire who becomes a menace to his discoverers. There is 
a distinct touch of Hardy about " A Study in Pastel 
an exquisite piece of work ; and " Genius," the last of th^ 
fourteen tales, strikes a human note and brings tears to 
the eyes with its tender simplicity. All who can appreciate 
good writing will find great pleasure in this book. 


**^18 FREEDOM.” BY A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. 

MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S WINDOW- 
DRESSING COMPETITION. 
results : 

We have received such a large number of photo- 
graphs from booksellers all over the United King- 
dom and Ireland that the task of adjudicating upon 
them has not been easy — especially as all the 
window-displays sho^n have notable artistic or 
boldly effective qualities to recommend them. But 
a gpod many competitors seem to have overlooked 
the condition that “ the judges will take into 
consideration not only the attractiveness of the 
display, but also the method of demonstrating to 
the public that, like ‘ If Winter Comes,’ this is a 
novel that eve^ thinking man and woman ought 
to read,” and ■^here, in point of attractiveness, two 
photographs have been of equal merit but one has 
omitted to o^rve that secqnd qualification, the 
omission has had' to count against it. 


The First Prize of Ten Guineas is awarded to 
Mr. G. C. Baker, Manager, Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son, 19-21, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

The Second Prize of Five Guineas is awarded 
to Mr. George H. Sellick, 2, Bedford Street, 
Plymouth. 

The Third Prize of Three Guineas is awarded to 
Miss Pearl Lane, Lane’s Library, Herne Bay. 

(We had intended reproducing the three winning 
photographs, but to do so we should have to reduce 
them so considerably that their effectiveness would 
be lost. We must content ourselves with saying 
that each fulfils the conditions and that Mr. Baker’s 
display is exceptionally ingenious and artistic in 
design.) 

The Ten Prizes of One Guinea each are awarded 
to ; 

(1) Mr. Hubert Siddle, Manager of Book Depart- 
ment, Messrs. Boots, 6, High Street, Sheffield. 

(2) Mr. A. G. Andrews, Manager, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, 31, Nicholas Street, Scarborough. 

(3) Messrs. Satchell & Son, 5, Gallowtrce Gate, 
Leicester. 

{4) Mr. C. J. Parkos, Manager, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, 479-481, Lord Street, Southport. 

(5) Messrs. Woodcock & l*rior, Westgate, Hudders- 
field. 

(6) Mr. David Williams, 19 and 20, King Street, 
Carmarthen. 

(7) Mr. James Goldcr, 21, King Street, Reading. 

(8) Messrs. Mawson, Swan & Morgan, Royal 
Exchange, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

(9) Messrs. Harrods, Knightsbridge. 

(10) Mr. G. Parkes, Manager, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, Main Bookstall, Victoria Station, 
Manchester. 

Several of the other displays are so admirable 
and so striking in design that we have selected a 
further thirty for special commendation, and are 
sending consolation prizes to the following ; 

(l) Mr. W. F. Fitton, Manager, Messrs. W. H. 
^Smith & Son. Leicester ; (2) Messrs. Coates & Bair- 
stow, Huddersfield ; {3) Mr. T. R. Wing, Managing 
Director, Messrs. Wing & Co., Boston, Lines ; 

(4) Me.ssrs. Cornish Bros., Birmingham; (5) Mr. 

S. V. Galloway, Aberystwsdh ; (6) Miss Hilda Nash, 
c/o Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Harrogate ; (7) Mr. 

R. Killmister, c/o Messrs. Boots, St. Helier, Jersey, . 
C.I. ; (8) Mr. Edmund Thomas Cockram, c/o Mesisr^. / 
Boots, 182, Regent Street, W.i; (9) Mr. Jamw 
Hempton, Londonderry, Ireland ; (10) Messrs,. 

Morgan & Higgs, Swansea ; (ii) Messrs. Dattpn's" 
rash Stores, Skegness; (12) Mr. Alfred R. Way; 5 V, 
Swansea ; (13) Mr. H. J. Hodgkinson, 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Cheltenhsim f (^4) 

H. J. Taylor. Manager, Messrs. W. H. Sihith A ' 
Son, Eastbourne ; (15) Mr. Wilfrid Coates; Sun^, 
land ; {16) Messrs. Eason . & Son, BeKast ; 

Messrs. Sheiratt & Hughes, Jfrui^ester ; (i8);M 
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Brown & Son, Saville Street, Hull ; (19) Mr. F. 
Hanna, Dublin ; (20) Messrs. W. & A. Smith, 

Droitwich ; (21) Mr. Walter Ruck, Maidstone ; 

(22) Smith’s, St. Petersgate, Stockport ; (23) The 
Misses Bastin, Paignton ; (24) Mr. W. Patter, 
Liverpool ; (25) Mr. Edmund Garland, Bridlington ; 


(26) Mr. John W. Lodge, Messrs. Lightfoot & Co., 
Scarborough ; (27) Messrs. Combridge & Co. 

Dublin ; (28) Mr. Maurice Pring, Messrs. Boots, 
Bristol ; (29) North of England Furnishing Co., 
Darlington ; (30) Mr. David Williams, King Street, 
Carmarthen. 



THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


C. J. C. STREET. 


the student of Irish affairs, the year 1921 
1 offers a most fasciiiatinf^ field for investiga- 
tion — the first six months of it witnessed the culmina- 
tion of the guerrilla warfare proclaimed against the 
British forces by the Irish Republicans, the last six 
months saw a treaty negotiated between the contending 
parties.” 

With these words Major .Street begins his new book, 
" Ireland in 1921.” * So many words have been 
written and spokem al.iout wliat is popularly called ” the 
Irish question ” tluit one finds oneself unconsciously 
regarding even one s “ Harry Lorrequer ” with suspicion. 
It is so difficult for humanit>' to be impartial that few 
of th(‘ speeches whicli have been mad(s— however 
honestly uttcTed -hava* done more than present a 
strongly bias(*d view, acc(»rding to the convictions of 
the speaker. 

It is therefore pleasant to find that Major Street has 
given us a singularly fair 


barriers as effectively as the material flying machine 
destroyed towns with its bombs. 

To attempt to C(3nsider in detail a book of this im- 
portance within the limits of a brief review would be 
unfair to the author ; its value depends largely on its 
internal evidence. But it is possible to deal with 
advantage with at least a few of his points. For 
instance* the famous (or notorious ?) Strickland Report. 
The city of Cork w^as the scene, on December iith, 1920, 
of an amhnsh in wiiich the Auxiliaries (popularly knowm 
as the ” Black and I'ans ”) suffered severely. On the 
following (lay fires broke out in various parts of the 
city, and a great deal of damage was done. lliere 
can be very little dou])t,” says Major Street, '* that the 
fin^s w'ere started by one serti(Jii of the Crown forces as 
a rciprisai for the many incidents of attack upon them 
w^hich w^ere made in the streets of the city.” He goes 
on to sav' : ” TluTe is ample evidenetj from eye-witnesses 

that both military and 


presentment of the situation 
(from the viewpoint of one 
in a position to know' some- 
thing more than the ordinary 
man of the inner hist(.iry of 
the. conflict), and has indeed 
produced a book worthy of 
the closest attention. He 
has been able to publish 
certain documents w^ h i c h 
have not previously b(*en 
available to th (5 general 
reader, and to write of many 
incidents and proceedings 
with the cert.amty born of 
personal knowledge. With a 
precise but never pedantic 
choice of words he traces the 
progress of events through- 
out what was probably the 
most momentous period in 
the history of Ireland — and 
it must not be forgotten 
that the history of Ireland 
nowada)^ means to an 
appreciable extent the his- 
tory of the British Empire 
; also. The mental aeroplane 
has destroyed international 
y; : * ll^or C, J, C. Street. 



police were involved in the 
scenes of destruction which 
f (allowed.” General Strick- 
land, who w\is in military 
command of the district, 
w'as ordered to investigate 
the matt e r , and it was 
generally assumed that the 
British Govermneiit would 
publish his report. They 
did not do so ; the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry 
remained a secret. " Now, 
whatever these findings may 
have been,” remarks the 
author, "it would have 
been wiser to have published 
them. ... As a matter of 
fact, it is probable that 
the findings of a military 
court laid an unfair stress 
upon the responsibility of 
the Auxiliaries for the out- 
break, and contained criti- 
cism of their actions which 
would greatly have heartened 
the rebels had it been pub- ^ ' 
lished at the time.” 

One has heard a lot about 
the efficiency of the Sinn 
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Fein secret service ; it is interesting to read Major 
Street s opinion of the Intelligence Service established 
by the Crown for special service in Ireland. “The 
amount of useful information secured by it was extra- 
ordinary, he says ; “ . . . had the authorities acted 
more frequently upon the information supi)lied to them 
by the Intelligence Service, many of the tragedies of the 
war period might have been averted.” A lighter note 
is struck in his account of how the Intelligence people 
were ordered not to arrest Mr. de Valera, as the 
authorities considered it better to have him at large in 
case it should be necessary to negotiate with him, as 
the head of the rebel administration. ” This order was 
loyally obeyed,” saj^s Major .Street, “ despite the 
difficulty of trying not to see him ! ” ( I'he note of 

exclamation is mine.) Unfortunat(‘ly a party of the 
Warwickshire Regiment unknowingly arrested the 

President ” in a house at Blackrock, but he w^as 
speedily released by order of the civilian authority. 

Of particular intere.st are the author’s references to 
Mr. A. W. Cope, the Assistant IJiider-Secretary to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Coj)e, although a Civil 
Servant, possessed a vision which even red tape could 
not obscure. He believed througliout that negotiation 
was better than force, and a(.ted on his belief. At no 
inconsiderable risk he succeeded in placing himself in 
personal relation with such memlxjrs of tlie Re])ublican 
organisation as seemed to hold even remotely reason- 
able views, and to him Major Str<!(?t gives the credit for 
the Truce of July. ” Whatever opinion may be held 
as to the details of the Truce of July, a Truce which it 
may safely be said would never have been reached 
but for his efforts, there can be no denial of the fact 
that Mr. Cope's success in establishing relations with 
the leaders of Sinn Fein, at a time when the Govern- 
ment which he represented was engaged in a policy of 
repression of that party, was a diplomatic feat of a 
very high order.” In this opinion anyone who knows 
anything of Irish people on the one hand and of Govern- 
mental methods on the other 'Avill, I think, heartily 
concur. 

One other extract I will give without comment. 
When the Prime Minister had invited de Valera to a 
conference, the latter cleverly replied in terms indicating 
his willingness to discuss preliminaries for such a confer- 
ence — an important difference, and a reply in conson- 
ance with his devious policy. I'he Prime Minister 
ignored this atttiude and replied to de Valera as though 
his acceptance had been unconditional. In the author's 
words, ”... the Gpvemmcnt had embarked upon 
its perilous enterprise, and no considerations of 
strict honesty could be allowed to override those of 
expediency.” 

There I will leaye the book ; its Careful perusal will 
repay those who realise how profoundly the "Irish 
question “ has affected - and must still affect the inter- 
national policy and relations of the Empire. 

Major C. J. C. Street, the son of Major-General 
J. A. Street, C.B.^ w^ educated at Wellington College 
and the Royal l^tary Academiy at Woolwich, and was 
g^etted to the Royal Regimmt df Artillery in 1903. 
His military service at that time 
the official poiijt of view. As a matter of fact there 
were one of two incidents — as for instance, when two 


Gunner subalterns during manoeuvres found a couple 
of traction engines with steam up by the roadside, their 
drivers having temporarily deserted them in search of 
refreshment. The .subs, promptly mounted an iron 
steed each and set off on a race which culminated in 
two perfectly good military traction engines being found 
overturned in a ditch, and two chastened Gunner subs, 
receiving a terrible wigging. Then, in the Channel 
Islands — but I become indiscreet. In 1914 Street 
was re-gazetted and commanded a six-inch howitzer 
battery in France, getting rather badly knocked about 
in the process. In 1917 he w\'is appointed to the Intelli- 
gence Department of the War Office and did a lot of 
useful and interesting work there. He received the 
Military Cross (for " action ” in France), the Officer- 
ship of the Order of the Britisli Empire (Military), and 
mention in disj)atches. His chief hobby is boat-sailing 
and all kinds of mechanical pursuits, but he took to 
writing because it was in him. During his first year he 
earned the tinonnoiis sum of tcn-and-sixpence by his 
pen, but he ” carried on ” and has to-day sev^eral books 
and numerous short stories to his credit. His book, 

“ With the Guns,” published in xqiiy under the 
pseudonym of “ F. O. 0 .,” was regarded ju.stly as one 
of the best books of its kind produced during the war. 

The Making of a (iiimier ” bore the same nom de 
plume, and "The Admiuislration of Ireland” was 
published recently bearing the signature " I. ().’' All 
Street s writings give evidence of a respect for accuracy 
which is as refreshing as it is becoming unusual. He 
is an industrious j)erson, likes English beer and English 
weather better than the beverages and climates of other 
countries, and considers Joseph Conrad the greatest ' 
novelist of the century. 

I once asked Street (with whom I served) to divulge 
the secret of his invariable good humour, patience with 
the foibles of imj)ossible jxtople, and quiet endurance of 
physical and mental strain when other people (such as 
myself) were quarrelsome, stupid and generally damn- 
able. He promptly denied the quality, but added that 
there was a Jot of quiet humour to be derived from most 
situations, even unpleasant ones, and it was much 
easier to be aniuscfd at the humour than irritated at the 
unpleasantness of any situation. I wish I found it so 1 
I remember once during the war Street developing a 
sudden hunger for marmalade, which was then very 
hard to get. We were in London at the time and one 
day, bolting a hasty lunch, we set out to try and procure 
some of the succulent preserve. After fruitlessly try- 
ing a number of shops we entered a great stores, where 
they kept everything from pins to parachutes. I 
think we must have got into the wholesale department 
by mistake, for when the burly Street had with much 
difficulty edged his way through the crowd up to the 
counter and politely asked for " a pound or two," the 
assistant tossed her head and replied haughtily, “ We 
don't sell marmalade over the counter I ” Not a whit 
abashed, vStreet smiled genially and replied, “ Then 
would you mind pushing some underneath it ? “ We 
were escorted out of the shop, by two polite but 
very plainly alarmed shopwalkers. 

Francis D. Grierson : 


THE READER. 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 

By C, Lewis Hind. 


L ate last Christmas Day, in a Kent farm-house, 
lonely but lovely, before a wood fire, holding the 
book up to catch the light from expiring candles, I 
finished “ If Winter Conics ” and without premeditation 

wrote on th(' ily- 
leaf, “ All’s well.’'' 

A n d w h 11 
months 1 a t e r 1 
finished “ This 
h>e(‘dom ” 1 under- 
liiK'd three words 
on the last page - 
the words, One’s 
suffered so.” 

Why 1 did this 
T hardly know, but 
I think it was 
because thos(‘ two 
sentences s(‘(‘ined 
to express these 
two books and to relate tlnun to tlu^ author, h^or I 
cannot dissociate art from life, or books from their 
creators, and as this article is an appreciation of a writer 


name of this writer, and found that he was the editor 
of the Daily Graphic, Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. No 
doubt my memory of those editorials is coloured ; 
but I find in ” If Winter Comes ” and in This Free- 
dom ” the same qualities and the same passionate 
sincerity. 

I used that term ” })assionate sincerity ” to Mr. 
Hutchinson when I first mt;t liim. He seemed pleased, 
indeed I may say he was very pleased. And I also said 
that the postscript to ” If Winter Comes,” the letter 
from Hi and Lo Jinks, was a stroke of genius (again he 
seemed jileased), that it rounded the book off deftly, and 
showed that he understood that tragedy and humour 
twist and turn through art as through life. He listened. 
He is an int(*nt listener, and Mr. Sinclair Lewis, author 
of ” Main Street,” listened also, no doubt noting how 
complimentary and fraternal English authors and 
critics are. Sinclair Lewis was present because a 
clever lady, Mrs. Scott, had brought these two 
” best sellers ” to a P.K.N. Club dinner, and I, 
still fond of drama without tears, had begged the 
author of ” Main Street,” whom I had met in 
.\merica, to introduce me to the author of ” If Winter 



I admire very much, and as he throws himself head- 
long into his books, and with a courage that irritates 
some of his reviewers who want a model — their tradi- 
tional model novel not a man, I propose to relate my 
adventures witli modest and retiring Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson and with ” If Winter Comes ” and ” This 
Freedom,” thereby perhaps helping to explain their 
'* enormous vogue.” 

We are what we are. We may develoj) ; we do not 
change. Years ago, when I was an editor and watchful 
for new 
talent, I was 
impressed by 
certain brief 
editorials in 
the Daily 
Graphic. 

They showed 
a passionate 
sincerity, a 
biting in- 
terest in and 
feeling for 
hum anity, 
and a way of 
writing that 
was direct 
and at the 
same time 
sidelong. I 
took some 
trouble to 
discover the 


Comes.” 

Our next < ontacl was due to the late Lord Northcliffe. 
He returned from his world tour brimming with interest 
in the enormous sales of ” If Winter Comes.” He 
never lost his love for a ” big thing.” The Literary 
Page of The Times had just been inaugurated, and Lord 
Northcliffe suggested — and his word was law — that 
correspondence should be invited from readers offering 
explanations of the ” enormous vogue ” of ” If 
Winter Comes.” Who should set the ball rolling ? 

W c 1 1 — I 
was selected. 

1 wrote the 
little article 
with zest, for 
The Times is 
The Times ^ 
and a mes- 
senger from 
Printing 
House Square 
came for the 
copy, for Lord 
Northcliffe's 
hastening eye 
was upon 
us : but my 
article d i d 
not appear 
the next day, 
nor the next, 
nor the next. 
I sighed, but 
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kept smiling. Then came a letter from the editor of the 
Literary Page, very long, very courteous, asking if I 
would not tone down my appreciation* a little, as it 
was so enthusiastic that he feared it would deter 
people from expressing their views on the book. At 
first I was inclined to act as if I were an Arnold Bennett 
and say, “ Sir, I'm hanged if 1*11 alter a word,** but 
being myself, that is more of a hind than a panther, 
I did tone it down and cut out the passage explaining 
why I had written "All's 
weU " on the fly-leaf of 
" If Winter Comes.*' A 
more judicial person was 
selected to set the ball 
of correspondence rolling. 

My article appeared on 
the second day, and'the 
world went on miicli the 
same. 

Why did I inscribe 
"All's well" on the fly- 
leaf ? Because I felt that 
if half a million people 
more or less read " If 
Winter Comes * * and 
thought about it, and dis- 
cussed it, the heart of the 
English-speaking world is 
all right. To explain 
myself, perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote a portion 
of my Times article : 

The world, the inarti- 
culate world, which makes 
no speeches, preaches no 
sermons and beats no 
drums, is not fooled. It 
knows the right thing when photo hy mioit & Fn , 
it is shown honestly; it 
saw the spiritual man 

in John Drinkwater’s * Abraham "Lincoln ' ; it secs him in 
this Mark Sabre, misjudged, maligned, who docs tilings 
because they are right, not because they arc politic. 

** Can it be that the reading public is wi.scr than we 
have been taught to believe ? Can it be that in a world of 
rhetoric and rodomontade, of parties, promises and policies, 
which plain folk despise because they know that policy is 
only a synonym for selfishness, the man in the street and 
his wife find in tliis book an escape into nobler issues ? 
Can it be that the reading world discerns in the hero (poor 
word) of * If Winter Comes,* this Mark Sabre, a real man, 
a Christian who, without preaching, without -fuss, lives 
the Sermon on the Mount against all odds ? 1 have asked 
a score of people why they like this book, and the answer 
always is, ' Mark Sabre.* 

" The hungry sheep are fed — that is the reiison. The 
book happens to be a work of art, and the characters, all of 
them, are alive ; but that would not have lieen enough to 
ensure the phenomenal success of this story about a true 
Christian. Its values are spiritual. The hungry sheep are 
fed not by doctrine, not by policies, but by the sight of love 
prevailing because it is love.'* 

Now for another contact with the author, which was 
illuminating to jht. He spent an evening with us, and 
naturally (I intrigued him to do so) we talked about 
" If Winter Comes." My wife, after the manner of 
women, suggested that the rights of Mabel as a wife 
had been » rather ignored in regard to the Effie episode. 


and explained her point of view with much eloquence. 

I listened eagerly and anxiously, but I was also watch- 
ing the author, who showed signs not of antagonism 
but of great curiosity. When my \vife had ceased he 
leaned forward with a sincerely complimentary smile 
and said, " That is very, very interesting. I never 
thought of that." 

Here I jumped in. " But, my dear Hutchinson," 

I cried, " did you not consider various alternatives,. 

other courses that Mabel 
and Mark might have 
taken ? " 

"No," he answered, 
with his slow, decisive 
smile, " I described what 
they did." 

A pause. I asked no 
more questions, because I 
think that I understood 
in that instant the im- 
portant distinction 
between Hutchinson and 
most other living novel- 
ists, and the reason why 
he is a " best seller." 
For the public* is neither 
blind nor deaf ; it knows 
the real thing and it is 
more interested in 
humanity than artistry. 

To most living novelists 
the writing of novels is 
a career, a business. They 
shape their characters ; 
they make plans, after 
reflection, of the way their 
puppets should act. 

in 18* ^'**®***“*®“» Hutchinson's men and 

w^omen shape their own 
destiny. They become so real to him that all he has 
to do is to tell what they did. This, I think, is what 
the public finds so enthralling in his books— his passion- 
ate sincerity ; and this is why I underscored those three 
words on the last page of " This Freedom " — " One's 
suffered so." 1 believe he did suffer from the terrible 
catastrophes that followed from Rosalie's self-centred- 
ness and pride in efficiency. He is violently in earnest 
when he reiterates, "Strike on." The blow falls on 
him as well as on Rosalie, for she was good, and we 
must remember that goodness causes suffering like 
evil, if it be not allied to wisdom. Perhaps some 
day Mr. Hutchinson may school himself to stand more 
aloof from his creations. His books may then gain in 
artistry, but they will lose in humanity. Personally I 
want him to be just as he is, and growing as he will. 

Many of the reviews of " This Freedom " irritated 
me. They seemed so lacking in understanding, so y 
ill-content to let Mr. Hutchinson be himsdf. Arthur J 
Waugh's article in the Daily Telegraph a shining 
exception. I do not want Mr. Hutdiinson to 
eithar his method or his style. It exactly suits : 
piercing rock-drill vigour of his inind. and his 
of handling his stories. Any Profeswr of Firtion^ Itt 
Scht:K)l',of/'Literat\ire, would 
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public would never stand the five pages of the " garrulous 
Hapgood " which opens If Winter Comes/' or the fate 
of Rosalie's cliildren at the end of “ This Freedom." And 
I can see him saying to his Professor, accompanied by his 
slow, decisive smile, " But that is what did happen." 

Some women, I notice, object to his treatment of 
Rosalie. I find her quite consistent. As she was in 
the beginning, with her keen observation of " man- 
worship," and resentment of it, so she was in the end. 
To say that the final agony is piled up is to say nothing. 
This is fiction, not life. Happily life is infinitely more 
generous to us than fiction. The Rosalies of life would find 
a score of ways of evading their fa te, for life is inconsistent. 
But good fiction must be consistent, and 1 maintain 
that Mr. Hutchinson has mad(‘ Rosalie and her fate 
credible. Call it abnormal if you will, but tibnormalities 
have a way of being frightfully evident, as for example 
the mothers who lost all their sons in the war, or the 
girl who was killed, when praying, by the stone Virgin 
crashing down ui30ii her. 


So here we have two people, a, man and a woman, 
Mark Sabre and Rosalie Occleve, making their fight 
against circumstances and their own actions. Each is 
beautifully and pitifully human. I believe that 
they, and what they stand for, will last because 
it is done with heart and art. These are books with 
characters, major and minor, bitingly drawn. Mabel 
is a creation. 

A man who is not usually a reader of fiction was 
found to be absorbed in " If Winter Comes," and to 
be re-reading it. 

Wlieti asked the cause of this obsession, he first 
looked furtively around th(' room to assure himself 
that nobody was within earshot ; then he said, solemnly, 
" I married a Mabel." 

Perhaps (Hutcliinson may be astonished at this) Mabel 
is his best creation. He loves Mark Sabre and Rosalie : 
he does not love Mabel. So he looks at her as one aloof, 
draws her frankly and severely, not being personally 
involved in her fate. 


SONG OF THE LARKS AT DAWN. 

By Herbert Tkkncu. 


S hepherds 

who pastures 
seek 

At dawn may 
see 

From Faltcrona's 
peak* 

Above Camal- 
doli 

Gleam, beyond 
forests and 
wildernesses 
bleak, 

Both shores of 
Italy. 

JJ; Fallen apart are the tenible clouds of the morning 
And men lift up their eyes. 

Heaven's troubled continents 
Are rifted, torn ; 

Thunders, in their forest tents, 

Still seethe and sullenly mourn, 

When aloft, from the gulfs and the sheer ascents. 

Is a music born. 

Hark to that music, laggard mists of the morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes ! 

For scarce can eye see light 
When the ear's aware 
That virginals exquisite 
Are raining from the air — 

// With sun and pale moon mingling their delight — 
Adorations everywhere. 

; V Now listen and yield the vanquished stars of the morning 
And men lift up their eyes. 

^ * Note to verse x : FaUerona is the highest peak of the Apennines, 

is a monastery of silent monks at its foot. 


Eddy of fiery dust, 

Halo of rays. 

Thrilling up, up, as they must 
Die of the life tluiy praise — 

The larks, the larks ! that to the earth entrust 
Only their sleeping-place, 

Prom nigged wolds and rock-bound valleys of morning 
'Hie larks like mist arise. 

Earth sends them up from hills, 

Her wishes small. 

Her cloud of griefs, her wills 
To burst from her own thrall 
And to burn away what chains the soul or chills 
In the God and fount of all. 

Open your gates, O ye cities faint for morning. 

And men, lift up your eyes ! 

Open, Night's blue Pantheon, 

Thy dark roof-ring 
For that escaping pfcan 
Of tremblers on the wing 
At the unknown threshold of the empyrean 
In myriads soft to sing — 

Give way before them, temple-veils of the morning, 
And men. lift up your eyes ! 

They ascend, ere the red beam 
On heaven grows strong. 

Into that amazing stream 
Of Dawn, and float along 
In the future, for the futm*e is their dream 
Who roof the world with song. 

Open your flowers, O ye mountains spread for morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes ! 
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They hang above the wave 
And are the voice 
Of that light for which we crave, 

They flee from poise to poise, 

They have forgotten the forgetful grave, 

In garlands they rejoice — 

They dance upon the golden surge of morning 
That breaks our brooding skies. 

Hark, it grows less and less 
But nothing mars 
Tliat rapture beyond guess 
Beyond our senses’ bars. 


They drink the virgin Light, the measureless, 

And in it fade like stars. 

They have gone past, the dew-like spirits of morning, 
Beyond the uplifted eyes. 

Between two lamps suspended, 

Of Life and Death, 

Sun-marshaird and inoon-teiided 
Man’s swift soul journcyeth 

To be borne out of the life it hath transcended 
Still, still on a breath, 

To-day we too are the winged sons of the morning. 
To-day we will arise. 


THE OLD “ LONDON MAGAZINE ” AND SOME OF ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 

By Major S. Buttekworth. 


T he first London Magazine appeared in 1732 and 
continued until 1775. Then in 1820 two journals 
bearing the same name ran concurrently. To distinguisli 
them one was called Baldwin’s London Magazine and 
the other Gold’s London Magazine, aft(;r the respective 
publishers of each. The latter monthly lasted only 
about a year or so ; the former under successive 
proprietors until 1829. No reputations were made by 
Gold’s magazine, but the case is otherwise with its rival, 
for to the London Magazine, under which “ naked 
nomination" it is now simply known, such famous 
writers as Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, and others of lesser note were contributors. 
Its tot and best editor was a Scotsman -John Scott — 
whose regrettable and untimely death (the result of a 
duel with Christie, following the quarrel with Lockhart 
of Blackwood’s Magazine) 
took place after just over a 
year since Scott became con- 
ductor of the Magazine. 

Scott was bom in Aberdeen 
in 1783 and w’as educated 
tot at the grammar school 
of that town, where for a 
diort time he had Byron for 
a fellow schoolmate, though 
the latter was about live 
years his junior. On leaving 
the grammar school he matri- 
culated at the University 
(Marischal College) in 179!). 
but did not graduate. At 
his entrance he won the 
seventh competition bursary. 

The librarian of the Univer- 
sity kindly informs me that 
there is no record of 
Scott’s having obtained any 
University prizes. He left 
the college m 1799 and 
went to Londqp, where he 
obtained an appointment 
as eferk in the War Office. 

On giving iip^ this employ- 
ment he turned to joumal- 
vfBL, and in 1813 or 1814 


became editor of the Champion. In the latter year 
and again in 1815 he visited Paris, and embodied his 
observations in two very interesting works which 
Thackeray rightly described as “famous good reading.'’ 
They were “ A Visit to l^iris in 1814,“ published in 1815, 
and “ Paris Revisite<l in 1815 By Way of Brussels," jiub- 
lished in 1816. The editorshi]) of the Champion appears 
to have been given up somewhere about 18 it), and 
thenceforward Scott spent much time on the Continent 
—in France, Switzerland and Italy up to 1819. While 
in Venice in the latter year he received a letter from 
Sir James Mackintosh, then Professor of Law in the 
East India College at Haileybury, offering him a post 
in the Company the Directors are in want of a Man 
of Talents to write their Dispatches " — intimating that 
it should be worth £2,000 a year, was " respectable 

employment." and would 
be "a provision for life," 
though " far beneath your 
merits and my wishes for 
you." 

To this Scott replied from 
Venice (February loth, i8ig), 
regretting that Sir James’s 
letter had been delayed 
“ eight days longer on the 
road than usual," and after 
expressing gratification at his 
correspondent’s remembrance 
of him, went on. : 

My present situation 1 can 
have no difficulty in stating to 
you. A jiroposal has, within 
these few weeks, been made 
to me by a London Bookseller, 
to undertake the management 
of a publication which would 
require my presence in England 
before the close of the present 
year. We do not, however, as 
yet accord exactly as to terms— 
nor am I very well disposed 
to recommence the avocations 
of an Editor. Before receiv- 
ing this proposition, 1 had 
settled to rest in the neigl^/ 
bourhood of Paris (Fonttiii- 
bleau) for some years, emi^^- 
ing myself on a w^^ ^ 
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mixed nature on the public events 
of Europe that have occurred since 
the French Revolution. My aver- 
sion to plunge myself again in the 
turbulence, presumption, heats and 
regrets, that form the atmosphere 
of an Editor's work-room is strong : 
and I have only been induced to 
contemplate renewing such an 
employment, for which I am now 
very unfit, by a circumstance of a 
peculiar nature. Mrs. Scott, during 
her pre.sent residence in London, 
has become necessary to the happi- 
ness- -T believe T might say to the 
life — of a brother — m. tine young 
man who has been suddenly struck 
with what a})]>ears to be inciiieable 
blindness. Her representations, and 
Miy own feeling of what humanity 
requires, have iiuiuced me to lend 
an ear to an offer, 'which, altlio* 
not ])ri?senting a ])rospect ver\' 
desirable in itself, would at least 
prevent the necessity of making a 
separation in the case* alluded to. 
by affording me n.n opportunity of 
returning to England. 

The s i t u a 1 1 o ri wliich you 
describe in your Letter, would 
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proofs that their confidence was 
misplaced. 'I'hose who would 
acquire ideas favourable to 
[Bonaparte] must leave France and 
enter Italy. I don't know whether 
it will console you for this account, 
to be told that 1 saw I.ord Byron 
last night at one of the common 
masked- balls of Wiiice, the price 
of admission to which is twenty 
Sous alone and unnoticed — grown 
very fat — and going through the 
rooms ]) e r f o r m i n g ])ractical 
])lea..san tries with tlic l.adics who 
were there in the discharge of 
their professional duty ” 

It is v(u*y evident from Scott's 
lettei that he was most anxious 
to obtain the appointment pro- 
])ost*d by Max kintosli, but had he 
be(ui successful there would have 
b(‘(ui no editorship of tlie London 
Ma^^uzino for him, and conse- 
quently no night-meeting at Chalk 
Farm with its fatal ending. So 
miudi delay Iiowever liad occurred 
in the tiansitotMackintosh’sletter 


]»nt this in my ]K)wer in a manner much more agreeable to 


that the next m^ws Scott rt'ccuved was to inform him that 


i’».e. It is my (Miiiesl desire to withdraw from lh<* anxieties 
of f.iterary gladialorshi]!. I ha.v(‘ lost the spirits necessary 
to maintain such combats. I know myself to be, and my 
friemls km)W me to be, capabU^ of strict and steady apjdica- 
tion , and 1 had much ratlier uow^ that it should be 


the])ostha(l been lllled. Pool John Scott ! Everything 
at lirst soenu?(ltol)efriend him. Intbisconuection Byron 
vvrot(‘ afterwards : "I recolhict his joy at some appoint- 
ment which he had obtained, or was to obtain, through 


c’xercised in the line of patir*iit industry' than in that of 
Literary adventure. Mv ojunious are not unqualihed 
cnoiigli to serve any one party, or perhaps to effect any 
one practical ]nir])osc. As I am conscious of this, I would 
be happy to sul)mit myself to the certain routint’ ])rescribed 
by the duties of a reputabli^ Office, for the sakt^ of escaping 


Sir James Mackintosh, and which prevcnited the further 
extension (unless by a rapid niii. to Rome) of his travels 
in Italy.” If Scott had bec'u iiislallod in the East India 
House he would have had for colloaguc^s Thomas Love 
Peacock, James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill, and. 


from the pains and misgivings that attend giving birth to in another dei)artinent Charles Lamb of the Accountants' 
speciiliiti.ms that arc after all little better tlian abortions.” j,,. slif^litly aoiuainted. His 


The letter is a very long one, and interesting for the 
light it throws on Scott’s circnmstaiices and modest 
ambition at that time. He gladly accepts Sir James’s 
offer and ” with regard to salary, any snm would be 
satisfactory the acceptance of wdiich might not be 
thought to you derogatory to my present respectability," 
and he adds : 


association with tln^ lasl-nanied was afterwards to be of 
a different nature. It was as Oiir Elia,” “the pride 
of our Magazine/' that Scott characterised him. 

How long Scott lemaiiKKl in T^ome or the date of 
his arrival in England has not been ascertained. Before 
leaving Rome his portrait was drawm by Seymour Kirkup, 
a reproduction of wdiich is Iku e given. It w'ill be noticed 
that the date is " 1820,” in which 


“ I shall have .something to off er 
to the public on Italy in tlic course 
of the Autumn. 'J'lie subject is 
interesting, but the execution is 
difficult, and also painful. This 
is a Countiy where an Englishman 
has reason to blu.sli at every stej) 
he takes, — and where a political 
system, chiefly inadc-up of tyranny 
and impudence, appears jmii.se- 
worthy as contrasted with the 
perfidy and imbecility that have 
squatted themselves in its place 
as the restorers of right and the 
avengers of wrong. I-ooks of re- 
proach everywhere break out 
upon us here amidst the ruin that 
encumbers this fine land ; and wc 
are obliged to listen to the Italians 
repeating what lofty ideas they 
had formed of the value and 
efficacy of English influmce, sur- . p,omtheinInl.tat.byhUbcoH»r John. 

: rounded by the most distressing By kind permlulonofliU grandson, W.C.HffizUu. 



year Scott was in England. 
Knowing that then* was a drawl- 
ing of him hy Kirkup in the 
National (iallery, Edinburgh, I 
wrote to the Curator asking him 
kindly to company it with the 
photo which I sent, and he 
informed me that the latter was 
very much like it, though differ- 
ing in details of execution. He 
added, ” the writing on our 
drawing is also similar, but the 
date is quite clearly 1819," and 
that he thought it not unlikely 
that the photograph was taken 
from a rather later repetition '' 
by Kirkup. 

On his return to England 
Scott wrote to several of his 
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friends asking for contributions. I - 

Among these were Octavius 
Gilchrist, Horace Smith, P. G. ' ''M 

Patmore, and Lady Mackintosh. 

Hazlitt, too, must have been 
approached, as the first Number « 

contains the beginning of a series .. 

of articles on '‘The Drama.” ..fBP 

Whether Lamb was applied to at 

this time is not known ; certainly jM 

his first '* Elia ” paper did not 

appear until the magazine had 

been in full swing for eight 

months. In the month following 

the appearance of ” The South 

Sea House” he wrote to the 

editor on behalf of Talfourd, Horae 

but no contribution of the lattei 

was printed until February, 1821, although Scott was in 
communication with him early in the preceding December. 
It was very seldom that any of the articles were signed by 
the writers, so that it has been impossible hitherto to 
identify these anonymous contributions. In his old age 
Procter gave a list from memory, but it is not very 
helpftil with regard to the lesser writers. Of course 
/sudi essays as Hazlitt’s ” Table Talk,” Lamb's ” Elia.” 
Cunningham's ” Traditional Tales ” and others are well 
known, as they have been published and acknowledged 
by their authors. Of his own work Procter modestly 
writes : ” I myself was amongst the crowd of contribu- 
tors ; and was author of various pieces, some in verse 
and others in pros(i, now under the protection of that 
jgreat Power which is called ‘ Oblivion.' ” The recent 
dispersal of his and others' letters to the editor of the 
London Magazine has, however, provided an agreeable 
antidote against the opium of time and neutralised the 
iniquity of oblivion. Many of these letters are undated, 
and it is at times very difficult and sometimes impossible 
to be certain as to their dates. Occasionally there is the 
postmark which gives welcome aid, but where this is 
absent no little dubiety ensues. A letter from Lady 
Mackintosh, for instance, has only the heading, ” 22** 
V Mardocks ” (her place of residence). Fortunately in 
this case there is a postmark, No. 24, 1819, so that the 
•difficulty vanishes. An extract runs thus : 

" For myself I feel much flattered by yonr claiming my 
services in aid of your undertaking, 
and perhaps in one or two in- 
stances I might be able to pi otuire 
some interesting notices on tJu* 

-sabjects you mention from Mj . , 

and Mr. Salt y® Consul Gen’ ^ 

Rich was in the Consular service ? 
and had married Lady Mackin- 
tosh's eldest daughter, and in 
1819 was living in Bagdad. No 
contributions can be traced to 

The next letj^r (from Horace 
§mith) merely' dated ” Sunday," 
must have been written in zSiQi 
not very long before the first 

Number of. the hiagazine appeared glHiHHHHI 

in January, 1820, 


^ I ** I shall have much pleasure,** 

he writes, "in assisting your 
Magazine, not only by procuring 
. suKscribers, but by contributing 

some original nonsense for your 
iii jjM opening number, altho’ 1 willnot pro* 

mise aiiytliing calculated to benefit 
- it beyond an increase of its bulk.-* 

Horace Smith's contribution 
^ forwarded with the following 
letter on December 14th : 

^ believe I told you that I 
/ luid buried my comic Pegasus with 

bells upon Mount 
Parnassus. Last Sunday I at- 
tempted to bestride another of the 
■ same breed, but 1 fancy he smelt 

„ ® the carcass of his predecessor, for 

Horace aad James Smith. ^ 

his tail in the most butcher-like 
stile, the devil a step would he budge, so I mounted 
a woe-begone Hackney and the enclosed jeremiade is 
the result of my ride. If too doleful and decidedly politic 
for your Magazine please present it to the Belhnan of Mort- 
lake [Scott's suburban retreat] with my compliments for 
Christmas use, or appropriate it ad ficum et piperem. 
Comicality is no joke now, or it is like the forced merri- 
ment of the Malefactor who seeing a friend go by put his 
head out of the prison window and explained in a sepulchral 
voice, ' I say, Jack, I'm to be scragg’d to-morrow. Fol 
de rol. cle riddle lol, de rido.' For my part I believe we 
shall all be scragg'd before wc have seen many to-morrows." 

The ” Jeremiad ” was a set of verses, ” A Farewell 
to England,” which appeared in the first Number of 
the magazine, signed with the initial ” H.” That it 
was the poem referred to is proved by the following 
extract from H. Smith’s letter of March 5th, 1820 : 

” Did I not tell you in my Reform verses that ' wrong 
begets wrong,' ” and the recurrence of the citation 
in one of the jigging stanzas ; 

" Whole cities are wild with distress. 

While demagogues, urging the storm, 

Goad the starving and desp>erate crowd to excess, 

In the rage of unbounded Reform : — 

And as wrong begets wrong, new cxce.sscs invite 
New armies, new inroiuls on freedom and right." 

No further contributions of Horace Smith can be 
traced until January, 1821, when there appeared 
“ Miller Redivivus, No. i.” This was followed in 
succeeding niontlis, except May ,up to and including 
June, by ” Memnon's Head ” 
and "Miller Redivivus, No. 2”", 

" The Statue of Theseus ” ; 
I^eath — Posthumous Memorials 
-Children ” ; " Miller Redivivus, 

■ No. 3,” andprobably ” The 

Contrast,” as^ it is signed witb- 

" The Autobiography of John 
Huggins”; "The Shriek of 
Prometheus ” ; ” Miller Redivivi^ 
No. 4.” Nearly all the fore^oing^ 
were afterwards ^ ccdlc^ed by 
Smith in his Oaitties dMi 
Gravities. There are referi^t^; 
to two of the contribtdiisji^ 
H 999999 ^ ' viz., " Miller Rediviy^.^:^^ 











—Posthumous Memorials — Children *' in the letters to 
Scott. 

Of the poem, " Miller Redivivus,” Parts 2. 3 and 4 
(Nehemiah Muggs) appear to have been written early 
in 1818, for in Keats’s letter to his brothers (February 
i6th of that year) there occurs the following passage : 

Horace Smith has lent me his manuscript called 
^ Nehemiah Muggs, an exposure of the Mc'thodists’ — 
perhaps I may send you a few extracts.” In a note to 
this letter by the late Buxton Forman [The Complete 
Works of John Keats) there is the following comment ; 

” WhilelKcats was bnsy copying ‘ Endyniion ' for the 
printers, he took the relaxation of reading a mannscri])! 
satire l)y Horace Smith, lent by the author, but never, as 
far as T can learn, iniblished. His daughter, still living 
[igoi] can tell me nothing about * Nehemiah Muggs.’ 3>r. 
Garnett, alluding to this passage in his article on Horace 
Smith in the ‘ Ihctionary of National Biography,’ says 

tJiat the 
satire* does 
not appear 
t o li a V e 
l)oen ]nib- 
lished.’ So 
far 1 have 
been un- 
able to 
ascertain 
1 h a t i t 
has.” 



y V o m 
what has 
been said 
above it 
can now 
be stated 

John Clare. 

From the palnilnR by J. Hilton, R.A. that it WaS 

twice pub- 
lished, first in the London Magazine, and afterwards in 
Gaieties and Gravities. 

In one of Smith’s letters and in one of Patmore’s 
there are interesting comments on two of the Elia 
essays—” Christ’s Hosp.” (November, 1820) and ” New 
Year’s Eve *' (Januar^^ 1821), which prove that 
almost from their first appearance their authorship was 
no mystery to some at least of the contributors to the 
magazine, although it was unknown to its readers. 

Perhaps in some respects the most interesting letter 
of the scries on which this article is based is one from 
Bernard Barton, in which he acknowledges himself as 
the author of "Verses to Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown, On their publication of Wordsworth* s 
Excursion In Octavo,” which the late Bertram 
Dobell confidently ascribed to Lamb ! To understand 
and appreciate one of Barton’s comments on the poem, 
it is necessary to quote one of the stanzas and to explain 
that the price of the quarto edition of Worrlswortli's poem 
was two guineas ; that of the smaller one twelve shillings : 

” Yet bulk I should not heed one pin. 

In books that are worth looking in — 

There is a much worse evil : 

Twelve shillings, for a book like this, 

E’en for poor bards, is not amiss — 

Two guineas is — the d ^1 1 ” 

'Diis is the letter : Woodhridge, i/r, 1821. 

“My ppAR Friend, 

‘ I ^1:1^ cordially agree in wishing to promote 



the Cir- 
culation of 
Words- 
worth's 
Excii rsi on . 

If the fore- 
going je u 
d* e s pr it 
appears 
likely to be 
of any use 
in making 
ad ditioii - 
ally known 
to the I 

Keadc^rs of 
the London 
Magazine 
that sucli 

a treasure Bernard Barton. 

is now 

generally accossil)lt; ; l am persuaded that thou wilt have 
pleasure in giving insertion to it. 

” In consequence of some part of it not being exactly 
in the ‘ dialect of the! tribe ’ I do not chiisc to avow it : 
but if 1 had consider VI there was anything .seriously repre- 
liensible in such liberties of style in a trillc like this, I 
should not even anonymously have allowed myself to use 
them — Should it appear objectionable, however, to thee, 
let me know by one line pretty directly, as some notice or 
other of the 8vo edition 1 have pledg’d niy.sclf to get into 
thy next No. if 1 possibly could. 

” 'rhino truly, 

” B. B.” 

B. W. IVoctcT (” Barry Coin wall ”) was a fairly 
frcqiKMit contributor both in verse and prose under 
various signatures ” B. C.,” ” L.,” ” W.,” (?) ” B.,*' 
and (?) ” ****** " PVjj. Hie following there is manu- 
script authority : 

Verse.- ** Hereafter,” B. C. (February, 1820), ” The 
Last Song,” L, (March), ” Melancholy,” W. (April), 

” On tlie Panorama of Vcmice,” L. (June). Prose. — 

” On May Day ” (May, 1820), ” On Fighting, By a 
Gentleman of the Fancy ” (May and June), ” Letters 
of Foote, etc.” (December and February. 1821), 

In the May Number of 1821 there is an article entitled 
” .'\ May Dream,” signed ” Theta,” which was probably 
also Procter's ivork, as the writer refers to the previous 
May Day paper in terms which seem to imply a common 
authorship : ” Since we saw thee last, and did thee 

' honour due,’ ” he writes. Other contributions might 
be con- 
jee t urally 
assigned 

Procter 

friend of " Bam Coni»»»in. 
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Scott of long standing, was the 
author in the first Number of 
'' Some Account of John Clare/’ 
signed with his full name, and 
two anonymous articles, a review 
of Spencer’s Anecdotes under the 
heading of “ Critical Notices of 
New Books/’ in the February 
Number, and ” Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Sir John 
Suckling” in that for April. 

Another friend, P. G. Patmore, 
who was afterwards to l)e Scott’s 
second in the duel, wrote an 
article, ” On Riding on Horse.” 
bearing the signature ” Mazeppa,” 
which appeared in January and 
March, 1821. John Payne (.'oilier 
contributed three papers ” On the (‘haraeter and 
Writings of Shirley,” which were printed in Ma>', July 
and October of the year 1820. 

Articles by T. N. Talfourd appeared in h'ebruary and 
March, 1821, on the subject of ” Pulpit Oratory ” ; in 
April he contributed a review of ” TJoyd’s Poems,” and 
in May another on Ilazlitt’s ” TabU-Talk.” 

In May, 1821, there was ” ICmily, a Dramatic Sketch.” 
and another with thi^ same sub-title <mtitled “ Count 
Julius ” in the following month, liither one of these 
or both were the composition of Miss Mary Mitford. 
I am not certain on this j)oint, for 'l alfourd, when ('laiin- 
, ing payment for his own ar tidies and hers, refers only to 
Miss Milford’s Dramatic “Sketch”; but it is quite 
possible the latter was a slip for ” Sketches,” though one 
would think a man-of-law would not make a mistake of 
that kind, especially when writing on behalf of another 
person. 

In 1917 there was published (nearh^ sixty years after 
the author’s death) Reminiscences of a Literary Life^ 
by Charles MacFarlane, in the Appendix to which there 
is given a list of his piiblishoil works, which included 
“ Numerous Contributions, written during my residence 
in Italy, to the Old London MagaHne, Reviews, etc., etc., 
chiefly on Italian Literature and other Italian subjects 
between 1821 and 1827.” He was writing from memory 
and had apparently forgotten one article in November,. 
1820, which he sent to Scott from Fontainebleau on 
September 29th. He was then 
en route to Italy after a short 
stay in England, wliere he had 
been in communication with the 
editoi^of the magazine. The title 
of the article is ” The Fisher- 
men’s Rebellion,” an account of 
'' the revolution of Naples in 
1647, generally called ' II tumulto 
di Mas’Aniello.’ ” The short 
introductory letter to the article 
is merely signed ” M.” In the 
April Number, 1821, there is a 
paper, ” Sketches on the Road,” 

-»No. II of which was announced 
in the Lion*s Head (June) for 
insertiooi m the followingNumber. 

This, hetng a description of a 


journey through Switzerland into 
Italy, was, I feel pretty certain, 
also written by MacFarlane. In 
liis letter to Scott the latter 
wrote : ” We hope to be able to 
send you one or two interesting 
notes from Cieiieva or Milan.” 

Leigh Hunt’s Poetry was re- 
x'iewed by ” A ('orrespondent ” 
in July, 1820. It was signed 
“ A.” and probably written by 
Leigh Hunt’s friend, Edwin 
Alherstone, the author of The 
Last Days of Herculaneum and 
other poems. 

In April, 1821, there is a 
b e a u t i f u I anonymous poem, 

“ Albion,” by Joseph Ritchie, 
Surgeon and African exi)lorcr, who left England in 1818 
to undertake the exploration of the Nigrilian Soudan 
by way of Tripoli and hezzan, and died at Murziik, the 
capital of Fezzan, on March 22nd. 1819. He, it will be 
remembered, was one of the guests at Hayclon's ” im- 
mortal dinner” in December, 1817, when Lamb so 
unmistakably displayed his im]>t?rfect syiu])alhy with 
that poor fool, the (.'omptroller of Stamps. 

The clue to the authorship seemed to me to be con- 
tained in the last line of the following extrac t from the 
])enultimatc stanza of “ Albion ” : 

*' And what if far from thee my star must set, 

Hast tliOLi not hearts that shall with sadness hear 
The tale, and some fair clieek that shall be wet, 

And some bright eye in whicli the swelling tear 
Will start for liim who sleeps in Afric’s desert drear ? 

Subsequent inquiri(?s confirmed my conjecture, for the 
poem under the title ” A Farewell to England ” was 
reprinted from the London Magazine in Alaric A. 
Watts’s Poetical Album for 1829, where it is ascribed 
to ” Joseph Ritchie, Esq.” The identitication of the 
author was a stroke of luck, but a better instance of 
such was in connection with an article, ” Major Schill : 
From a Manuscript Journal,” in the Number for May, 
1821, signed with the Greek initials ” D The 

article opens thus : ” In the year 1813 I made a tour of 
a considerable portion of the north of Germany.” 
Remembering that Crabb Robinson spent some time 
in that country as correspondent 
for The Times, I turned up his 
Diary and found under the date 
April 5th, 1813, the following 
entry: “With Walter, who 
introduced me to Croly, his 
dramatic critic, who is about to 
go to Hamburg to discharge the 
duty I performed six years ago/' 
Then on reading the article I 
came across a note by the editor 
commenting on the author's 
bitterness against Bmaparte in 
these words: 

We would not make any 
change willingly in any eoih-y" 
munication from so valued a 
correspondent as the ahth,P£^^ 



T. Noon Talfourd. 



Rwv. daorga Croly. 
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before us. But he i.s a classical man [Croly was a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin], and we would simply ask him 
whether — * Parcere victis, debellarc supcrbis * is not a precept 
as heroic as it is clas.sical.'' 

In the same Number of the magazine there is a review 
of Croly's poem, Paris in 1 ^ 15 . Pari the Second, in 
which the critic remonstrates with the poet for his 

incessant and rancorous abuse of Bonaparte.” Taking 
all the above-named facts into consideration, the 
probability of Croly s being the author of ” Major 
Schill ” seemed strong, more especially as he is known 
to have been a contributor to various periodicals. The 
nail might have been hit on the head, but it had not 
as yet been driven home. Then .some considerable time 
afterwards, on strolling quite aimlessly into a second- 
hand bookseller's shop, almost the first book that met 
my eye was a comiilete (‘dition of Croly’s poems, and 
among them I found one ” On the Grave of Major 
Schill.” The writer of the article in tlie London certainly 
visited the grave, and Ooly in this poem seems to 
imjilj' that he himself did, though he represents himself 
under the name of ” Stranger ” in the colloquy betwenm 
the latter and a ” soldier.” 

Of Scott's contributions, nhich were numerous, 
Procter writes ; ” Mr. John Scott was the writer of the 


several articles entitled, ' The Living Authors ' ; of a 
good many of the earlier criticisms ; of some of the 
papers on politics ; and of some which may be termed 
' controversial ’ [notably those dealing with Black- 
wood* s Magazine]. ... He contributed also the critical 
papers on the writings of Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
and Hazlitt.” 

With regard to these critical papers, Scott certainly 
wrote the review of Shelley's ” Cenci ” and probably 
that of Keats’s ” Lamia,” etc., but not of ” Endymion ” ; 
and Hazlitt 's ” Lectures on the Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth,” not that on the ” Table-Talk.” This, 
as stated previously, was the work of Talfourd. Leigh 
Hunt’s ” Poems,” I have suggested above, were reviewed 
by Atherstone. 

” General Reflections suggested by Italy, seen in the 
years 1818, 1819,” the opening article of Number I 
of the magazine, would seem to be the ” subject ’* to 
which Scott refers in his letter to Mackinto.sh (vide 
the second extract from Scott’s letter). Two papers 
in the opening Numbers of 1821, ” The Travels and 
Opinions of Edgeworth Benson,” which were intended 
to be continued throughout the year, are certainly 
Scott's if reliance can be placed on a statement in the 
Obituary notice in the Annual Register, 1821. 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER.* 

By (iKORGE Sampson. 


I T may seem ungrateful to complain, but I feel well be called Jerome Coignard as Anatole France, and 

that this very delightful volume ought to be as a matter of fact his present Boswell almost invariably 


more delightful than it 
is. Anatole France is 
as right (and light) as 
can be ; but Mr. Gsell, 
the Boswell of the 
occasion, is very heavy- 
handed; a n d t h e 
translator seems to be 
enjoying a joke of his 
own which he fails to 
transmit to the reader. 
The novels of Anatole 
France are as clearly 
projections of himself as 
the letters and essays 
of ” Elia ” are projec- 
tions of Lamb. If you 
did not know, you 
would certainly guess 
that M. Bergeret, the 
Abbe Jerome Coignard 
and M. Sylvestre 
Bonnard are simply 
other modes of the 
existence of Anatole 
France. Indeed Jacques 
Thibault might as 

' • Anatole France and 

His Circle.'* Being his 
Talk collected and 
recited by Paul Gsell. 
Atithorised translation by 

■ 78. 6d. net. 



AnatoU Prancet 


From " Anttole FrstieS and hit Clrolo " (John Lane). 


calls him M. Bergeret. 
Why then not let him 
tell his own story with 
the. minimum of inter- 
ference ? W h e n the 
pages represent pure 
reporting tliey are 
delicious ; but w h e n 
Boswell comes between 
us to expound the 
obvious and pr(?ss the 
points iiponus very hard, 
wc seem to be hearing 
a German Professor of 
Comparative Philology 
lecturing on ” Tristram 
Shandy ” to a group 
of serious and spectacled 
students. As to Mr. 
Frederic Lees, I am 
puzzled to know what 
to say. The way of the 
translator is very hard 
indeed in almost every 
respect, and I should be 
loth to cast another 
stone upon his dolorous 
road. At first I 
wondered if the odd 
style were a deliberate 
attempt at keeping the 
Gallic touch: 

Already, some time 





before the war. bitter vexations inclined Anatole France to 
solitude. The appalling cyclone drove him from Versailles 
where, in the nostalgic radiance of the past, he had sought 
repose." 

Now that does not sound in the least like English ; but 
it certainly sounds like being abroad somewhere, and 
in a book of foreign intimacies it might be defended as 
a kind of local colour. Presently, however. 1 began 
to doubt ; and when on page ninety 1 encountered, 
" In the eyes of we Parnassians, a rhyme had to be rare 
and surprising " — ^well, I had a rare and surprising 
shock. Really, Mr. Lees, this is too much ** for we ” I 

What will Scotland say to we Southrons about this ?** 
once asked a famous journalistic authority on English 
literature; and Punch acidly replied. “ Us, we hope.** 
I do hope that Mr. Lees will say us," too, when it is 
necesisary. I am sure Anatole France would like it. 

The volume, as the reader will have gathered, gives 
US a slight sketch of the modern Voltaire at home, 
together with some snatches of his conversation. It is 
very delicious, but (as we have said) we wish Anatole 
had written it all himself. Like Voltaire (but a sweeter, 
tenderer Voltaire) he is a sceptic. Listen therefore to 
his own defence of sceptics : 

" Sceptic ! Sceptic ! Yes. indeed, they will again call 
me a sceptic. And in their ppinion that is the worst of 
insults. But to me it is the highest praise. ... All the 
masters of French thought have been sceptics — Rabelais, 
Montaigne, MoliArc, Voltaire, Renan. . . . Our great 
sceptics were sometimes the most affirmative and often 
the most courageous of men. It was only negations that 
they denied. They attacked everything which put the 
intelligence and the will in bondage. They struggled 
against ignorance which stupefies, against error which 
oppresses, against intolerance which tyrannises, against 
cruelty which tortures, against hatred which kills. . . . 
Face to face with the absurd sufferings men inflict on each 
other during the brief dream of their existence, they are 
filled with deep commiseration for their fellow-creature.'?.” 

We called Anatole France a modern Voltaire. Well, 
Voltaire the sceptic made his Ih tie jokes about Saul's 
asses and David's wives, but it was Voltaire who made 
all Europe ring with the infamies committed against 
Lally and La Barre, Sirven and Jean Galas, and 
execrated, in a memorable phrase, the political murder 
of Admiral Byng. 


Elsewhere our present sceptic tells a delightfiM (hut 
fictitious) " Professor Brown, of the University of 
Sydney," that great writers often write badly and even 
dully ; but that they are great notwithstanding.: 

" Great writers do not possess meanness of soul. That, 
Mr. Brown, is the whole of their secret. They love their 
fellow-men profoundly.' They are generous. They allow 
their hearts to expand. They have compassion for all 
forms of suffering. They strive to assuage them. They 
pity the poor actors who play the comic tragedy or the ^ 
tragic comedy of Destiny. Pity. Monsieur le Professeur, 
is the very foundation-stone of genius.” 

But let us exhibit our Anatole in a more roguish 
humour. He admires Rodin — with a difference, how- 
ever — and suggests that " he collaborates too much 
with catastrophe.** His story of the accident by which 
the admired Victor Hugo statue came to be what it now 
is would be too long to quote. Let us therefore quote 
his account of Rodin’s collaborations — and abstractions : 

” I was told recently that a phot(^grapher went to 
Meudon to make some pictures of the Master’s sculpture. 
Rodin being absent, he was received by a praticien. The 
photographer caught sight of a huge and barely-shapetl 
block of marble, whence appeared only a finely sculptured 
knee. He went into ecstasies. 

” * Admirable ! ’ he e.Kclaiined. ' Tell me, please, the 
name of this masterpiece ? * 

' Thought,* replied the as.sistant. 

” Delighted, the photographer pointed his camera, when 
the praticien sjiid : ' Hut this is not Rodin’s work, it is that 
of Despiau, his collaborator.' 

” The photographer turned towards another massive 
block whence a nude back emerged. ‘ Splendid,' he 
exclaimed. ' What is this called ' 

” ‘ Still Thought, But that is not Rcxlin’s either. It 
is by Desbois, his collaborator.' 

** Disappointed, the photographer spied a third block 
with a foot emerging. 

” * Marvellous ! ’ he declared. * And what may this 
repre.scnt ? ' 

” ' Once more Thought, as i.s fairly apparent, moreover. 

But this is not by Rodin. It is the work of Bourdelle, his 
collaborator.* ” 

The photographer fled. The reader should also flee 
— ^to the libraries and booksellers and demand this 
volume. It will make him smile and make him think; 
sometimes separately, but usually together. 
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mULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

I.— The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Eleanor Hebblethwaite, 
of 19, The Ridgway, Wimbledon. S.W.19, for 
the following : 

PAN TO THE LITTLE SIS PER. 

Come down to the meadow, the meadow where honey 
grows wild. 

My song shall enfold thee. . . . 

Come away, come away : be a god’.s little child ; 

Leave the lies they have told thee. 

Be about, hide away, give the slip to the mother, 

The children who call ; 

For I will be mother and sister and brother 
And more, more than all ! 

Run, run through the shrubs at the end of the garden, and 
clamber 

The always-shut gate. 

Look abroad, look abroad for the eyes carved of amber 
That glimmer and wait. 

Fear not the cleft hoof, shaggy haunch, there’s a smile in 
the beard 

Flowing freely as water. 

Pan’s courted. Pan’s worshipped, but Iran's never feared 
By an own little daiiglitor ! 

There’s a tree asks a queen — there’s a vine want.s a hand to 
its tending. 

There’s a thousand blue dowers. . . . 

And a mad merry bird still aduting a song without ending 
To a dancing — to ours ! 

And the moments shall run like the rabbits ; the days shall 
be greenly 

And golden ly curled ; 

With sun through the trees where’s a throne waiting 
queenly 

The Rose of the World. 

We also select for printing : 

CAN NO ONE UNDKItSTANI) ? 

For me the earth was balanced in his hand 
And with one finger he could raise the sky, 

Hang it more vast and high ; 

The dream of life and love, of day and night. 

Came sifted through his light : 

For me, for me 1 Will no one understand ? 

He held the world, then dropped it from his hand, 

But still its little brooks, its singing birds, 

Sound like his words ; 

And still in every child there is a trace, 

A shadow of his face : 

For me, for me ! Can no one understand ? 

(Julia Wickham Greenwood, The Haven, Gibraltar, 
Spain.) 

AKAGLVN. 

Along the winding road by Araglyn 

The banks have slipped and crumbled. The stones have 
fallen, 

Fallen, and lie on the road, and the sodden grass. 

The dank, green grass that grows by Araglyn. 

The rain falls slow and bitter, like hope despaired of, 

‘ And a plaintive wind comes heavily and sadly. 

^TeUing of ruins under a ragged sunset. 
fk voice of defeat, visiting Araglyn. 

dusk and Autumn close round Araglyn, 
i stone^^^ the sparse heath, and the sour grass, 
faii ui if graiis that the rain churns to pulp, 

of the rain, and the long complaint of the wind 
Araglyn. 

' Macartnw 5, Vienna.) 



Narbonne. — The Cathedral 
and Hotel de Vllle. 

From ** A Little Tour In France " (neliietiiann). 

Reviewed in Supplement 

Wc also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by G. M. W. Mitchell (Brentford), Sybil Knight (Shal- 
ford), Mrs. Marion Peacock (Horsham), Charles G. 
Gibson (Launceston), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), G. Laurence (iroom (London, N.W.), T. Howard 
(Bridport), Winifred Cooper (Leeds), Mary C. Mair 
(Porlock Weir), Edney Peters (Birkenhead). Ada F. 
Strike (Worthing), Kathleen M. Gush (Sydenham), 
Thos. H. Lewis (West Ealing), "Roslyn” (Auckland, 
N.Z.), Rev. W. L. Broadbent (London, N.W.). Lucy 
Malleson (London, W.), Agnes Gilmore Guthrie (Mil- 
giris, India), John A. BeUchambers (Highgate Hill), 
Miss K. A. Bairnbridge (Kidderminster), Melfin Jones 
(Cardiff), Margery C. Nudd (Yiewsley), Mary A. Jones 
(Warwick), J. Kilmeny Keith (West Kensington), 
Roland Sutton (Cirencester), S. E. Irene Bell (Darling- 
ton), Stanley Stokes (Exeter), Alice Youle Hind 
(Brighton), Constance Morgan (Hampstead), H. McL. 
Hormaii (Cape Province, South Africa), May Herschal 
Clarke: (Woolwich), K. M. Prime (EarTs Court), Vivien 
Ford (Kensington), Constance Pendlebury (Chapel-en- 
le-Frith), Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), May Rowland 
(Eastbourne), F. Jellicoe (London, S.W.), Kathleen Ida 
Noble (Walthamstow), Lorna Keeling Collard (Win- 
canton), Phyllis Erica Noble (London, E.), Doris 
M. Wibberley (Burton-on-Trent), R. A. Finn (Surbiton), 
Freda Isobel Noble (London, E.), Una Malleson (London, 
W.), C. A. Renshaw (Shelheld), A. M. Sykes (Elmley 
Castle), Jame!S Paton (Natal, South Africa), C. Ethel Evans 
(Edinburgh), Pauline Meadows (London, E.C.). Dorothy 
Hope (South wold), Digby Goddard-Renwick (Ditton 
Hill), H. I. Strand (Seaton), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), 
" Crusoe " (Burton), Winifred Tasker (Middleham). 

11. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quotation 
is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 171, Widmore 
Road, Bromley, Kent, for the following : 

THE HIDDEN FORCE. By Louis Couperus. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

What porridge had John Keats ? " 

Browning, Popularity: 
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We also select for printing : 

FUTILITY. By William Gerhardi. 

(Cobden -Sanderson.) 

" Washing his hands with invisible soap 

In imperceptible water.*' 

Hood. Miss Kihnausegg. 

(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 

THIS FREEDOM. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" I’ll marry this lady to-day, 

And I’ll marry tlie other to-morrow.” 

W. S. GiLnEKT, Triai liy Jun - 

(Eileen Roberts, lo, Hilda Street, Barry.) 

THE SECRET SOCTJCTrES OF JRELANt). 

• By H. B. C. Pollarij. (Philip Allan.) 

" I declare I’ve often dreamt of them, and had nightmares in 
my bed." 

T. Hoon, China Mender. 

(M. R. Grove, 2 , Albion Street, W,2.) 

III. — This Prize is div'ifhxl and Two Kew' Books c^ach 

sent to H. A. C. J-egge, of ISranidean, Alres- 
ford, Hants, and Margery (^)nstance Niidd, of 
54, High Street, Yiewsley, Middlesex, for the 
following : 

. The joys of the road are cliiclly the.se . . . 

A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall, when tlie wind w'alks too ; 

The broad gold w^ake of the afternoon ; 

The silent Heck of the cold newt moon ; 

With only another lengne to wend, 

And two browTi arms at the Journey’s end." 

(From " The Joys of the Road," by Bliss Carmen.) 

Makoeky Constance Nudd. 

And this shall be for music, when no one else is near, 

The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear ! 

That only 1 remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretche.s, and the roadside fire." 

(From " Romance, " by Robert Louis Stevenson.) 

H. A. C. Legge. 

Twenty-three competitors have? sent the same quota- 
tion from Stevenson’s “ The Vagabond ” ; thirteen the 
same from Masefield’s " Tewkesbury Road ” ; twelve 
the same from GtTald Gould’s ” Wander Thirst ” ; and 
six other quotations are repeated in smaller numbers. 
We specially commend these and commend for lesser 
known quotations M, E. Wyly (Slough), W. W. Miller 
(Putney), Mary A. Kyd (Broughty Ferry), Mariquita 
Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spain), Marcus Hyman 
(Clapton), A. M. Hillier (I-ondoii, I^\), Marion Peacock 
(Horsham), Alfred Green (Skipton), Miss E. Hanson 
(Bingley), Miss J. Pearson (Halifax). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a (jItinra for the best review 

is awarded to Geoffrey H. Wells, of 14, Essich 
Street, Roath Park, Cardiff, for the following : 

AN ESSAY TOWARDS A THEORY OF ART. 

By Lascf.lle.s Abercrombie. (Martin Seeker.) 

This essay is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Esthetics. Certain of its statements seem to need more 
qualification, but an occasional api)earanee of dogmatism 
' is the price inevitably |>aid for a very desirable conciseness. 
Tills IS emphatically not a book for the reader in search of 
relaxation. The close-packed thought of its exposition, 
stripped of all inessentials, of the fundamental nature of 
Art demands constant attention and intellectual effort 
for its comprehension. Mr. Abercrombie’s prose, admir- 
ably expressing his tiiought, is hard, clear and restrained. 

We also select tir printing : 

THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST. 

By Sir Henry Lucy. (John Murray.) 

This is nof only one of the best books Sir Henry Lucy 
has w^ttea; but it is.oite^if the b6st hooks of its kind that 


anyone has written during recent years. We have -had 
popular malicious diaries, and at least one well-written 
morbid diary, but liere wc have a clever normal diary 
that is neither malicious nor morbid. The entries cover 
about twenty years of a busy life. Of some great men 
wc get a complete pen-and-ink sketch, of others just a 
revealing glimpse in passing. The book abounds in 
incident, and teems with interest throughout. 

(A. P. Pearson, 50, Savile Park Road, Halifax.) 

THE WOMAN IN THE LITTLE HOUSE. 

By M. L. Eyles. (Grant Richards.) 

The great fascination of this book lies in its absorbing 
reality. It is the story of a w’orking woman’s daily life, 
written by one who has lived in the same surroundings and 
under similar conditions. Though it is not a book for 
indiscriminate reading, it sliould be studied by every 
woman who is interested in economic conditions. It is true 
to life : true in its sordidness, and true in the witness it 
bears to the unflagging bravery of a woman’s fight against 
heavy odds. 

(Ann Gibbins, The Rectory, Oxted, Surrey.) 

. PAGES FROM THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 

Arranged by Ruth Head. (Chatto A* Windus.) 

In this extensive and nicely chosen anthology the com- 
piler has presented a wonderful view of the mind of a great 
genius, and of the rural Icrntory he has made so peculiarly 
his own. Though unscientifically arranged, these pages 
selected from his work illustrate its general import, every 
extract being brought to its natiiral termination, and 
poems appearing in extenso. The quotations from " The 
Dynasts " exemplify some of the sterner themes treated 
by Hardy. The result is a succes.sful cumulative effect not 
always exi>ericnced in kindred anthologies. An abler 
introduction to a great classic writer could not be desired. 

(Wilfrid Robertshaw, 13, Boynton Street, West Bowling, 
Bradford, Yorks.) 

MR. PROH.ACK. By Arnold Bennett. 

(Methuen.) 

Starting from such a wcll-w^orn theme as a man’s coming 
unexpectedly into a fortune, Mr. Bennett, instead of 
evolving a doleful tract on the snares and temptations of 
wealth, has given us a genial and attractive story, enlivened 
by many amusing episodes. Mr. Prohack is an un- 
sophisticated soul whom riches cannot spoil, but to whom 
they bring increased enjoyment of life. His wife, Eve, 
is equally tlelightful, with her innocent joy in expensive 
clothes, jewellery, and Inggcr establishments, while their 
.son and daughter, both unusually level-headed young 
people, plan their lives with a serene indifference to their 
father’s accumulating capita). 

(Winifred M. Davies, 44, Loudoun Street, Derby.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
E. N06I Saxelby (Buxton), W. Cuhill (Manchester), 

D. Mason (Hampstead), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), 

L. M. Priest (Norwich), E. M. Liddell (Chepstow), Lottie 
Hoskins (Birmingham), E. I. W. (Westoii'-suprir-Mexe), 

J. V. Catlin (Gloucester), G. E, Wak^rley (West 
ford), Frederick A. G. Service (Penge), Hora digh^ 
(Tillington), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), 
MacBean (Bristol) , H. Oldham (Boltonb :: 

Rice (Harpenden), O. M. W, Warner 
Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), M. Wariie 
Mer5e3r), James A. Richards (Tenby), 

■V.-^The Prize of One Year’s 
.'.Bookman is awarded to 
Bl^btidge' 
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BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

By F. G. Bettany. 


A fter a silence of some yeiivs the novelist who 
writes under the pseudonym of Benjamin Swift 
has issued a new story ; its title is the characteristic 
one of “ Sudden Love ” and in the course of it occurs 
the following passage : 

“ A great master who wrote on the ‘ ivresse tVamoiir * 
says that from the moment that even the wisest man falls 
in love he no longer sees things 

as they are. loses the 

sense of proportion and pro- 
bability and his mind becomes 
the prey of hope and fear. 

Everything b e c o m c s exag- 
gerated. ‘ L' amour lUraisonue.* 

It creates in us the most 
extravagant c h a n g e . It 
is a blazing fire and we are 
tlie fuel. It is a whirlwind 
and we are the leaves driven 
before it. It is an agitated 
dream, ' une reve passionii^p,* 
or a lonely mystery which 
has as its centre one human 
face. Wlicn w e 1 o v e and 
are uncertain whether we are 
loved in rtrtiirn, we may be 
marching to the edge of an 
abyss. 'I'hc only real love 
and the most dangerous is the 
love which holds the soul 
like a fortress to the exclusion 
of every other worldly interest 
and prepares the lover for 
every sacrifice except the 
sacrifice of renouncing the 
beloved." 

That passage might be taken 
as the motto, the summary 
of all Mr. Romaine Pater- 
son’s work in the sphere of 

fiction— certainly it might be of the ten novels of his 
composing with which 1 can claim acquaintance. It 
is rare to find an author, after twenty-six years of 
writing, ending as it were where he began, sounding the 
same note that he struck in youth. But we get such 
preoccupation with one idea or, to put the fact more 
generously, we meet with such a uniform attitude 
towards love in the case of Benjamin Swift. To him 
any such innocent symbol of sex-feeling as the poets 
have fashioned out of the classical conception of Cupid, 
the boy-archer, has never appealed ; the imagery that 
would secure his approval would have to have some- 
thing sinister about it, some touch of the Dionysiac 
or Orphic. His love-god's torch would be more active 
than his bow. In his view, ever since he made his 
plunge into authorship with “ Nancy Noon," love 
should be shown as a tearing, consuming, maddening 
passion, full of violence even at its best and a thing 
to shudder at in its perverted aspect. Did he not tell 
us long ago in the preface which explained his first 
uovel that he had set himself to picture “ Love holding 
head for giddiness and — ^yes, I will confess it — Lust 
with cold feet at last" ? The very titles of 
books betray his constancy to his 



pet notion ; love as " The Destroyer " is the topic of 
one, the nudity of his " Nude Souls " is brought about 
by sex-passion of different sorts, and if the hero of 
" The Tormentor " earns its description the title might 
also he applied to the love by which he himself is tor- 
mented. So again we hear the distraught husband in 
" Dartnell " declaring that '* the shallow view of love, 

the stage view, the British 
vMow, the view that makes 
it a toy, is to be despised ; it 
is an amazing fire cremating 
our very souls," and the 
refrain continues throughout 
Mr. Paterson's fiction right 
down, as the q u o t a t io n 
given above proves, to the 
present year of grace. This 
devotion to a theory or phi- 
losophy of sex puts a stamp 
of individuality on all his 
novels ; if from the heights 
of youthful success he looked 
forward almost with fear 
to becoming very wise and 
s(i /-repressed, in this respect 
he has not changed or 
recanted. 

" Nancy Noon *' took the 
town by storm as long ago 
as i8q6. It has been an 
odd experience turning up 
that favourite of nearly a 
generation ago and re-read- 

iMr. wraimTinl Paurlln). '"K with the fear never 

quite absent until the last 
page was reached that the old delight it once gave might 
not be recaptured. Were we wrong, we youngsters of the 
old century, I kept asking myself, when we lavished our 
praises on the prentice effort ? The libraries no longer 
stock it ; the book was not too easily obtained. If I 
may judge by the trouble 1 had in purchasing a copy — 
my own having been lent and lost many years back — 

" Nancy Noon " can never have been issued in a popular 
edition ; let the publisher take the hint. For the 
answer to my question is an emphatic ** No." We were 
not mistaken in regarding this novel as something out 
of the common rut, as having a sort of lyrical fervour 
in its narrative, as providing a rich gallery of varied 
and arresting portraits, as working out an exciting plot 
at fever-pitch of passion. Still to-day the fullness of 
its characterisation and the warmth and brilliance of 
its style can be heartily admired. Many of its types in 
their grotesque oddity — for instance Mr. Bacchus the 
pawnbroker and shelterer of wantons vVith his perennial 
expletive " Wretched world I " and the fat and foul- 
mouthed old harridan Mrs. Jarrig, or Twigg the drunken 
phrenologist to whom poor Nan is betrayed in marriage, 
or mad Mrs. Crouch and her wronged daughter jesn— 
remind the reader of Dickens just as does the author's 
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general exuberap^e of invention in this book. Even 
here — the fault grows on him in later works — he is 
too apt to step between the reader and his characters 
and insist on talking about them instead of letting 
them explain themselves, but he is so afire with interest 
in them that his rhetoric about them proves contagious 
instead of seeming an interference. Even here he 
makes them do. things a little out of character so as to 
heighten the pitch of his drama ; thus it is difficult to 
believe that a girl who shows such self-reliance as Nancy 
could ever have been trapped into going through the 
marriage ceremony w’ith Twigg, or would have hidden 
her love of Benny Moulter from her quixotic saviour, 
Sparshott, through fear of his withdrawing his protec- 
tion. But you forgive the cheating of Sparshott by 
both the heroine and by Moulter as her counsel, for- 
give the quixote's lapse into intrigue with Jiss or the 
hectic passion of Dick Kedgwin and his fiancee's sister 
Lucy, forgive even the melodrama of the final scene at 
the Playmaidens' for the sake of the pace and the 
pathos of the story, the eloquence, the wit, the un- 
flagging zest and humour of its narrator. There is a 
glow on this book, there is a wealth of colour in it he 
h^ never since matched. His second novel, '‘The 
Tormentor," is no less felicitous on the intellectual side 
and is truer in its analysis of character, containing as 
it does a masterly study of a kind of modern lago, 
who ferrets out the secrets of his neighbourhood and 
then plays with his group of victims, torturing them 
about the sins he has tricked them into confessing until 
he is tripped up by his ow^n devilry. But Mr. Paterson's 
stage is smaller here, lie makes a girl of decent up- 
bringing surrender herself too easily to lust and he 
sacrifices too mercilessly an innocent young creature 
to the exigences of his plot. There are more brains 
than heart in this tragedy. 

grim element in life has ahvays attracted Benjamin 
Swrift. If love has its ecstasies in his fiction it has 
always also its agonies- think of Nancy Noon's ordeal, 
of Maud Whiffer's hourly persecution in her home ! — 
and as a rule the novelist gives it unbridled lust as a 
foil. In point of fact he is a moralist as well as an 
anal 3 rst, and though it would appear from some of hLs 
obiter dicta as if he had lost touch with dogmatic 
Christianity, he finds it hard to resist every now and 
then the temptation to preach. It would be interesting 
to count the number of time*^ the w'ord " iniquity " turns 
up in his novels. There is almost a touch of Bunyan in 
him at times, especially when he is tackling the subjects 
impliedin the title of such a novel as " In Piccadilly " ; 
here he takes too severe a view of the life of London's 
leisured and wealthier classes, and overmuch sympathy 
seems extended by him to the standpoint of a crazy old 
piefistic laird who, in his desperate fear le.st his young 
son 4nd heir diould be tainted by London vices, 
succumbs to the domination of an intriguing valet. 
The laird is made a Lear-like figure, but more cleverly 
done is the sketch of the lackey whose passion is to 
command whezj once he served. Mr. Paterson is 
rather fond of sfleh ambitious menials as this Dalbfac ; 
l ean recall at least two othersr— the blackmailing 
Prahl in " The Destroyer '' and Rewbell in " Nude. 
Souls." It Is ;^leaBing to say that two out of the thr^ 
ro^es edme to a, bad, end* penjamin Swift, if he lets 


the innocent be victimised, is too indignant with vice 
to permit the very ungodly to flourish. He is a moralist, 
then, with a tendency now and then to deliver a lay 
sermon, but there is a better side to his ethical and 
philosophical bias, for it is responsible for the aphorisms 
so agreeably scattered over his earlier stories. Whether 
we should have had these but for the example set by 
George Meredith with his " Pilgrim's Scrip " it is 
scarcely profitable to inquire. Nor is it a matter of 
much moment that Mr. Paterson's aphorists in " Nancy 
Noon," in " The Tormentor," in " The Destroyer " and 
in " Dartnell " speak not infrequently much the same 
language. It is enough that there is wit and wisdom 
in their speeches, that thev arc apt and that they can 
be quoted apart from their context. Here is as good 
an instance as any : 

'* The moral preponderante of a saint, he thought — sup- 
posing a saint were possible —is got at a great cost. He 
rises amid the rums of others and is unintelligible apart 
from the contrast. One brand plucked from the burning 
IS, after all, only one brand, and the others that remain 
to burn arc necessary for the moral spectacle. It was 
strange that man and Ciod were always to meet in that 
paradox.*’ 

" Dartnell," to which allusion has been made more 
than once, strikes me as one of the most ingenious of 
all Benjamin Swift's works. It is pure fantasy, a mere 
piece of artifice but beautifully finished even to the 
extent of its political l^ac'kground and its thumb-nail 
portraits of the Tapers and Tadpoles of party and Press. 
Its hero is abnormal, affecting to believe that spiritual 
love will satisfy a young and warm-blooded wife ; his 
plot against her and her lover is the conception of a 
madman, for he announces that he is going to the East 
and, stowing himself on the top floor of her town house, 
gives the pair just long enough rope for him to be able 
to catch them oft tlieii guard and ruin his rival's public 
career. I like less ** Nude Souls," It contains some 
of the most harrowing passages in its author's fiction, 
but when I reached the point at which the blind girl 
Harriett, loving and loved by the most amiable of young 
peers, fails to resist the passion of the insufferable 
Rewbell, I wanted to shut up the book. Vastly superior 
is " Sordon," which broaches a big idea and shows 
three men friends of a doomed invalid who suffers in- 
-tolerable pain helping him out of his life of martyrdom. 
The theme is developed strongly, apart perhaps from 
the action of a nurse who turns as it were sentimental 
blackmailer. The plot of Gossip " again hinges on 
a quaint puzzle, piquantly treated on the whole — ^which 
of twins is heir to a baronet's title, and if " The Old 
Dance Master " is very much of a faiiy tale it has, 
in its cab-proprietor's two hag-like sisters, a pair of 
grotesques worthy to sit by the side of Mrs, Jarrig. And 
so we come down, so far as my reading goes, to the latest 
of Mr. Paterson's romances, " Sudden Love.'" • This 
obviously reflects his war experiences, and in it Various 
types of French provincial life are neariy hit off and 
the home atmosphere of such burgess folk is yftH 
indicated. 1 am not sure that one episc^ fs Wty con** 
vincing ; it is conceivable that the ^her of a mtoixig , 
French soldier might have a wax model of the son bh, 
loves much made to life-size and dressed in 

* ** Soddeti Imre : A Tale of Picardy.** By 
7S. 6d. (Thornton Botterworth.) 



Mtnrt. ComUible are l«ulaR r ntw “Mlekleham BdUloa" of MertdUh'a workf, tho latest volume In whioh, "The Anuizlng Marrlegik*’ 

wu published lut month. 
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but that he should suddenly confront this son*s fiancee deserves his luck. The strong point of th^ book, how- 

with the model and let her believe for the moment that ever, is its analysis of a father's jealous and suspicious 

it is her lover returned alive puts some strain on the love ; so nervous is this father of his Jeanne's beauty 

reader's ;^edulity. Nor can I quite believe that the that the smallest deviation from rigid propriety on her 

French heroine, with her independence of character, part makes the tyrant rage at her and heap the vilest 

would when her lover actually returned and proved dis- epithets of abuse on her head. Mr. Paterson has often 

tasteful have waited for him to offer dishonourable pro- shown us love in its ordinary sense as a disturbing, 

posals before she sent him to the right-about. But though maddening force, but here parental affection is imagined 

pictured as too submissive a daughtcT she is nevertheless as no less a thing of violence. Thus the novelist carries 

very charming, and the English officer who wins her hand even further his favourite idea. 


CONGREVE AS NOVELIST. ♦ 


By George 

I T is not encouraging for a modest but honest 
reviewer to find on the second (technically 
p. vi) page of the volume consigned to him that he is, 
not by name but by unavoidable implication, left to 
take his choice of being either (i) not alive. (2) not a 
critic. (3) a critic who does not read the books he 
criticises. Yet I do not see how. according to Mr. 
Brett-Smith, 1 can myself escape one or other of the 
horns of this very disagreeable trilemma. For he 
speaks of the alas ! late Sir Walter Raleigh and the 
fortunately still existent Mr. Gosse as the two living 
critics who have evidently read ‘ Incognita ' with care.*' 
Observe — not merely “ two " but “ the two." Hope- 
lessly exclusive ! Mr. Brett-Smith does not even leave 
me the cold comfort of supposing that he has neither 
read nor heard of what I wrote about " Incognita " in 
a book with the tolerably ** kenspeckle " title of " The 
English Novel " some ten or a dozen years ago. For 
he must have himself read with care every living critic 
who has written about it before he could commit him- 
self to that definite and devastating article ** the." 

Nevertheless I am not in the least angry with Mr. 
Brett-Smith, though, as I show in the slighted remarks, 

I do not think as highly of " Incognita " as he does, 
or as my lamented friend Raleigh did, or even as Mr. 
Gosse (whom precise Mr. Brett-Smith, still hard to 
please, calls " timid ”) does or did. On the contrary 
I think he has' done a very good deed by making the 
little book more accessible in very agreeable form, and 
by giving me the opportunity not merely to read it 
carefully a second (I give him my word of honour 
that it is a second) time, but of correcting my first 
judgment in detail , though not in general purport, 
with the aid of a greatly enlarged knowledge of 
French seventeenth century romance— to the school 
whereof '"Incognita" undoubtedly belongs — which I 
had to acquire for the purposes of my "French 
' Novel" bbok. This enlargement, it is true, does not 
even yijt enable me— and I doubt whether anybody in 
England, Germany or France itself is able— to settle 
decisively the question whether Congreve's juvenile 
attempt is a translation or adaptation of any particular^ 
French original. A phrase in the preface has been 
thought to coulfess as much on one side ; and Mr. 
Bfctt-Smith, on the other, is quite sure that it does 

• /* Incognita : Love and^Diity Reconciled." By WilUaro 
Congreve, ^^ited by H. F. B. " Percy Reprints.” 

4s. 6d. (^ord: Bbwjkigdl.) ^ ; 


Saintsbury, 

nothing of the sort, but rc'fers only to an undoubted 
and previously confessed intention to imitate dramatic 
writing. Either of these views I think maintainable. 
But w'hat I knew hardly anything of when I wrote, 
and what Mr. Brett-Smith does not seem to know 
much of when h(‘ correctly mentions as Congreve's 
originals the Frencli Heroic Romances and the 
Italian Novella, consists of the very numerous and 
very curious but very little known French story- 
books. partly " Bergeries," partly not. which in not a - 
few cases precede not merely the " Heroics " proper, 
but the " Astree," I mention these not for parade 
of knowledge, but because such knowledge as I have 
has confirmed me in the idea that Congreve’s indebted- 
ness to the French jioxel gen(^rally can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

Anyone, indeed, who is acquainted with the French 
fiction of the late sixteenth and the entire seventeenth 
century must be struck by the appearance, at the very 
beginning of " Incognita," of that curious thing the 
" compliment." Of course until the twentieth century 
the old saying, " When gentlefolks meets compliments 
passes " was as accurate in fact as it was licentious in 
grammar. But there are compliments and compli- 
ments ; and this particular kind seldom, I think, took 
real hold cither of English literature or English life. 

It was a thing prepared beforehand, like an impromptu ; 
and kept ready in batches for discharge like the 
cartridges of a magazine gun. Sometimes the writer of 
the novel in French actually leaves it out, merely 
• saying, " Aprh un compliment qu'il avail pripari " 
as if it were a sort of preamble, to be taken as 
read. So in Congreve, Aurelian, the first hero, is " big 
with a compliment” which unfortunatdy "mis- 
carries" because somebody interrupts the converse-^ 
tion; and afterwards finds his compliment " a little 
overstrained " as if, let us say, he had tried to get a 
•320 cartridge into a *303 chamber. The tant of the 
heroic style—" Ah ! Ungrateful and undutiftil wretch. 

. . . Go, thou now-to-be-forgotten Leonora/’ etc.T^is v 
mudi more French than English, much more- 1^ 
Racine than Dryden. And I do not remember 
English fathers of that or indeed of 

that of Sterne-Mackenrie " Sebriipi^^^ 
.■•.wotddr:-^^^ giving a dinner-pmty,- hay«^Wi^ 
other raason than that their e)^es were 
. y however, the/pc^t'ol:i:^::in^^ 

: imitated 
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else; hardly even whether he translated something 
else ; least of all whether (as used to be thought and 
is indeed not impossible) he has Italianised certain 
English experiences of his own or some other person's. 
The point or points is or are whether his prefatory 
intimation that he has tried, so to speak, to dramatise 
narrative without taking the dramatic form, is carried 
out or not ; and (still more) whether the result is or is 
not successful. T^e majority of critics — with whom I 
both do and did on the whole agree — answer the last 
and most important question in the negative ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Mr. Brctt-Smith strongly, and Mr. 
Oosse rather less so, in the affirmative. It is not hpw- 
ever very easy, in any limited space, to give reasons for 
ah opinion on the subject. Short as the book is — the 
whole thing from title to finis does not fill seventy pages 
here— it would not be easy to shorten further the 
imbroiled loves and personages of Aurelian and Hippo- 
Uto on the. one hand ; Juliana (the “ Incognita ") and 
Leonora on the other. There are balls, and masquings, 
and exchanges of names, and street fights, and in- 
complete addresses, and mistakes in the dark, and 
letters and tournaments and dinners and more fights 
among ruins, and revolutions and discoveries galore. 
But it seems to me that in recounting all this Congrev'e 
has carried out his intention of imitating the manner 
of playwrights to his hurt and the story's. It suggests 
itself as the scenario of a very tolerable play of the 
time — mixed intrigue and cape-and-sword — such for 
instance as Thomas Corneille's " Feint Astrologue " 
or Dryden's imitation of it. But it does not present 
itself, to me at least, as a good story. And it follows 
that type of play by having little or nothing of the 
" character " which Congreve did manage to introduce 
in his own later drama, though he has been charged 


with smothering and neglecting it in his prodigality of 
brilliant dialogue. j 

This brings us to another and the last of our points 
— ^the question whether this brilliancy of dialogue and 
comment, the one gift which no one, himself possessiiig 
any wit or wits at all, can deny to Congreve — is .already 
visible in work which cannot have been written after 
he came of age, and has sometimes been said to be the 
production of a boy of seventeen. There is no doubt 
wit in it, but, I should say, more like the wit of any 
fairly clever boy of seventeen than of a Congreve even 
at twenty-one. The criticism of the Heroic plays 
and romances, which Mr. Brett-Smith quotes from 
Congreve's preface in his own, is sound enough and 
neatly phrased ; but it is, as Mr. Brett-Smith himself 
^ quite frankly confesses, only what men of sense had 
said from the time of "The Rehearsal" and earlier,, 
and it is not put more smartly than most clever under- 
graduates would put it. No vice is more frequently 
imputed to age than (if the dotard be a University man) 
a proneness to think his successors terribly fallen off as 
compared with his own contemporaries. For my o^^m 
part I trust, and am quite content to believe, that 
Oxford and Cambridge at the present moment contain 
if not exactly King Harry’s, " five hundred good as he," 
considerably more than one man or even one dozen 
men who could parody twentieth century novels as 
well as, if not better than, the future author of 
" Love for Love " and " The Way of the World " 
parodied seventeenth century ones. But I am less 
confident in hoping that any of these will in future 
years match those marvellous wit-combats them- 
selves. 

And if anybody thinks that this is inconsistent, I 
venture to think him uncritical. 


IRew Booi^s. 


HARRY AND LAURENCE IRVING-* 

The premature deaths of Sir Henry Irving’s sons, who 
both passed away before they were fifty, robbed the 
English stage of two artists who in all probability 
would, had they lived longer^ have set an indelible 
mark upon it. It is unlikely indeed that a person so 
austere and ascetic as Harry Irving seemed to be would 
ever have been widely popular cither in his profession 
.or among playgoers. An Oxford man, who smoke.s 
Jitfle and drinks little, who dislikes animals and is 
interested in criminals, who is aloof rather than hail- 
fell6w-well-met, is too much in the following of Macready 
■ to commend himself to the average frequenter of the 
Bodega qr of Maiden Lane. Nor is it probable that 
an actc^ who generally es.sayed characters and 
^produced plays that had in them some touch of 
the morbid or the bizarre would ever have become the 
y iidol of the theatre. Harry Irving, in fact, like his 
fathdr, was handidhpped by dryness of manner and of 
emotion, by angularity of gait and of person, and by a 
rather high-pitched voice. But he inherited Sir Henry's 
rare distinction; and his boy-lover in "The Prin- 
cess and the Butterfly," his French count in " The 
Princess's Nose," ipd above all his butler in The 
Admirable Crichtp^,^' had all something of the demonic 
in them. This quality he hardly managed to infuse, I ' 
thlhk, '*into those parts; in which he succeeded his 
father. But I remember, still with some surprise, how* 

♦ ” rt. B, and Laurence Irving." By Austen Brereton. 
f2S. 6d. (0‘ant Richards.) ’ 


amazingly good he was in two romantic rules, that of 
the young German officer in “ Lights Out " and that 
of the Chevalier Wogan in ” Clementina,” parts that 
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required a display of the most exalted and chivalrous 
emotion. Laurence Irving, when I first remember him. 
was as awkward a character actor as his brother was a 
young lover ; but he had in him, I fancy, more of the stuff 
of the great actor. A student and lover of books, like 
** H. B.,'* he always struck me as more naturally expansive, 
more temperamentally emotional , 1 recollect how amu.sing. 

in a farcical way, he was in “ The Wild Duck," and how 
badly he acted on one or two occasions on which 1 saw him 
pla3dng in his father’s company. But he matured very 
rapidly ; and his tyrannical old aristocrat in " The Lily," 
his hero- villain in " Crime and Punishment," and his 
Japanese fatalist in " Typhoon,” were invested with just 
that power and intensity which Harry Irving’s creations 
lacked. Those who wish to recall memories of these two 
distinguished actors, actors who possessed that gift of 
personality with which our present-day leading men — Mr. 
Loraine excepted — are so sparsely endowed, should on no 
account omit to procure Mr. Austen Brercton’s informing 
and authoritative biography, a record which is at once 
" pious " and not too guardedly official. 

Lewis Bettany. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE/ 

At a recent dinner in honour of Profc.ssor Adams a 
certain high official declared that there were 20.000 teachers 
in London, and thi* greatest of them was John Adams. 
It was a neat statement which had the additional advantage 
of being true. Certain it is that as a teacher of teachers, 
both amateur and professional, Professor Adams has for 
many years occupied a place of peculiar authority. Teachers 
really want to know what he thinks about the theory and 
practice of their craft ; and never more so than to-day 
when traditional methods of teaching and testing .arc 
being assailed from all quarters. The changes suggested 
are drastic and sur^jrising. We are told that the class 
system has broken down and that the teacher of the 
future will not lead but direct - that he will in fact 
be an organiser of studies rather than an instructor of 
youth. .And the examiner will not examine — not in the 
old way, at any rate. He will te.st by means of .standard 
scales, and he will separately gauge native intelligence and 
school .attainments. Then again the advocates of the 
newest of new psychologies, the psychology of the un- 
conscious, warn us that we shall have to revise our theories 
of discipline and of character-building. 

It is true that the majority of teachers turn a deaf car to 
these doctrines ; but the few who really count in the .shaping 
of school practice are singularly sensitive to l)Oth exhorta- 
tion and criticism. They are often torn by conflicting 
fears — the fear of succumbing to a passing fad on the one 
hand, and the fear of rejecting a real reform on the other. 
However that may be, to know what the new tendencies 
are — ^to know what winds are blowing on the educational 
ship — is clearly the duty of all who are concerned in the 
upbringing of the young. And there is no better or 
pleasanter way of finding out than by reading the lx>ok 
under review. 

Professor Adams approaches the various questions in 
an admirable spirit of fairness. He sets out to appraise, 
not to praise ; still less to condemn. Instead of pleading 
as an advocate, he sums up as a judge. While sympathetic 
tp the new movements, he refuses to follow them blindly. 
His open mind is not so open that the old things drop out. 
And moreover he handles thorny questions with a sweet- 
ness of temper, that is rare with your educational reformer, 
who is far too fond of puling on the mantle of Jeremiah 
and .us that in the matter of education we are lost 

:b^ Of the educational scold people are 

Uj^'tired.. 

uttif^ng principle that Dr. Adams finds under- 
the new tendencies is what Stanley Hall has 

Modern Developments in Educational Practice." By 
Mml. 6a (University of London Press.) 
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R.deVereBtacpoole (author dem-rihed in an In* 

of •• The nine Layoon,'' booklet '* Wurdrralt.” 

’’ Batan,“ etc.). which la anpplleil fme on n* 

And Ollier*. rinmt. Thia booklet le well 

wuith the atleutlon of all who 
have any literary aniblUon. 
In addition lu full deinlle 
*111 "" ^he A.n.f. Wrlter'a (^oume. aynopele of- 

* method of Inatructloii. fees, eto.. It 

^ a a u eu a i-ontaliia IntereatlnK and valiiabbi Infonnailon 
we uo no mnilerii aul Infra of note. Write 

**' ■ to-day — do not annd a apedinen of work 

I'orroApnnd- unlnaa you wiah to -and you will reoelee o 

vtliiie alndy. copy of " Wurdcraft ’’ by rotnm. ft |i well 
cry aludeiil. worth having. Write to the Hecretarp. 


The ABC. WrltsKs Course (Dept 130), A.B.C. Corrsoponifoiiot 
Sohoolo, PATERNOSTER HOUSE. LONDON, E.C.4. 


A. M. PHILPOT 


/n /fubaration 


F.ditv m lini itcii to MX) vopw 


AN ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAPHY OF 
SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 

By NORMAN M. PKNZRR. F.K.G.S., F.G.S. 

Twenty-four uiiiqin* illustratioira include the Lei/fhtnii portrait of Burton, 

f ihotoKraplu of ]m rMunal relics, literary and scientific ; privately printed 
terns, manuscripln, rare title paxes, etc. 

Crown 4 ro. Full-bound buokrom. S3 3 e« not 

W rite to the ruhlishers for trus^ectuh 

Vo!, ft of I.es Fleurs tie France — — — . 

THE LAW OF THE MALE~ 

By PKRNETTE GILI.E 

. Tb man by nature polyKamous, and muat a wife rehUn heraell to the 
fact ? This iB the question raised In this beautiful story of a woman's 
Ideal love. 

Crown Sto. BHIifonod Fronofa yellow back. 6a. not 


Voi. J of Lis Fleuth tie F rance 


SeromI ittifiresMian 


THE FOSTER MOTHER 

By ERNEST PEROCHON 

A mastcriiiece by the French Hardy. 400.000 copies sold iu France. 

Crown Svo. Stiffonod Fronoh yollow bo ok. 6a. Mt 

VM, IV the Blue Rookletn Readv tiiifiirdtafs/v 

THE DISADVANTAGES 
OF BEING A WOMAN 

By GRACE ELLISON 

Autlior of ** An Englishwoman In a Turkish Harem," etc. 

Plain truths that are likely to create as much interest as the last volune 
of the series, " Moral Poison in Modem Fiction,” by R. Brimley Johnson. 

6b» — t 

A tieligktfytl book for children ReaUp OeMter 

POUM 

By PAUL oad VICTOR MARGUBRITTE 

With six thrpp’^tour iUustrmtiotu and Jacket. 

tmnsUtloii of and charming story of Paul MamMitto*B 

childhood. Considered the best French story of a *»Lh^ a 

Foop 4 co. Clotb. 7^ ^ ^ 

A* PHIUOT Ltd.* 69* Grast RattsU flfrssc, W«C*1 
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called “ paido- 
ceiitncism '* It 
IS a shifting of 
the centre of 
interest and 
attention from 
the subject- 
matter to the 
child, and from 
the teacher to 
the learner 
The author 
makes out a 
good case for 
the view that 
the Dalton 
Plan, Intelli- 
gence 1 'csts, the 
Gary Scheme, 
the Play Way. 
the P r o j e c t 
Method, and 
indeed all the 
new m o V e - 
ments, p 1 a 1 1 
the child in Iht 
foreground and 
allow his needs 
to dominate 
the situation 

A difficulty arises when \Ne li\ to answer the question the politual and militar\ situation citabd b> tiit general 

What are the child s ual needs ^ How arc we to relationship between Oeriin in the J urks and the \rcibs, 

distinguish them from lus mere whims and capntes ^ anel bv a senes oJ chances he found hiinscJf loi about a 

The extreme ad\ocatts of fret discipline reply that year the sole lepn sen tati\i of (ircat Hntam in the central 

there is no need to distinguish them They claim for districts of Arabi.i He crossed that line! from the 

the child full freedom to lealise the possibilities of his Persian Gulf to the Ped Sea a great part of lus |ourncy 

nature They maintain that freedom if it means any- being over iinevplored ground and as a result of lus work 

thing at all, means freedom to do wrong as well as freedom the social, i>olitu»d anrl erononiu conditions of the heait 

to do nght, and that it is only by going astray and then of Arabia have been ojicned to our knowUdge and 

finding his wav bac k that the < hild learns to do right from extensive tracts of tlic c ouiitiy h.ivc been mappcsl Many 

a valid motive Jlehind it all lies the assumption that he times lus tact i\ed him m diffu ult situations some of 

always will find his wa'v liacK that the possibilities of his them being distinttl\ amusing — as when he was held up 

natuxe are m the fin.il rtsoil good On this view free at Shauki by the mcurabl\ dilatory methods of the Arab, 

discipline IS ccitaiuly free buf is it discipline ^ Ihisisbut while longing to get ciwa> and take advantage of the 

one of the numerous tjuestions that arise in discussing the remaining few weeks of cool weather May followed 

new doctrines In picsentmg them to the public there is Apnl , “ on Ma\ \\h wntes the author, 1 woke up 

a manifest need foi clear thinking and much common to find that no furthci progress had been recoided, and 

sense Both elements arc abundantly supplied Ibrahim, putting in his usual appearance at my levee, 

As an author Professor \dams is happy in ever> thing found me in the wc^rst of tempeis The Arab readily 

except the titles of his books Ihe title of this his latest forgetful of unpleasant incidents of the past and always 

book, like that of lus fust ( The Hcxbartian I’sychology an optimist for the future, collapses hopelessly under the 

applied to Education ’) aptly enough desenbes the nature burden of present tioiibles, and Ibrahim beat a hasty 

of the contents . but ncilhei suggests the shrewdness retreat before the tirade on the dilatory conduct of his 

and humour with whu h the topics are treated The titles kind with which 1 received him*' At last Mr Philby 

are liable to alarm the general reader, whereas the books tried hungcr-stnking in a mild way Offered breakfast, 

themselves are among the few educational books which he refused it, " and the slave sat down with Ibrahim to 

may be read by everybotly with entertainment as well as starve me into submission ’* 



profit. 

I’ B* Ballard 


A GREAT JOURNEY.* 

From the outset, when he takes in liand these two 
*beauti{ully proiluced volumes of travel and exploration, 
the cntic is faced with a sense of diffidence and a feeling 
of presumption m even accepting the title of ‘ tntic ” at 
all , fcMT it IS with Arabia as it is with tlie Arctic regions — 
the only really satisfactory way of dealing with these 
books about almost unknown lands would be to travel 
m them oneself bef^e attempting to write m praise or 
blame of travellers/ Yet, for the sake of the pleasure 
which others may gain by arm-chair journeys, let us be 
held blaihdess in this matter. 

Mr Philby was appointed political officer to the British 
Mission whiclv left Bagdad in October, igjy, to study 

• *• The Heart of Arabia ” By H 9t. J Philby, C I E , I C S. 
Two volumes, illustrated 3 $. (Constable ) 


" I affected extreme preoeciijiation with a book and Ata’llah 
retired after half an Imur at xi )u the test of endurance having 
lasted just two hours Ibrahim rose with a great sigh and stumped 
heavily out of thr room hxs flowing robes and clanking srabbard 
trailing after him with an air of injured dignity Yet once more 
dunng the morxung my powers of endurance were put to the test, 
when Ibn Musallim peeped into my room with a concerned, 
quizzical expression on his solemn face demanding when I would 
break my fast 

'• ^ Not to-day,* I replied, and he withdrew ” 

The expenment was successful, and the necessary 
camels and equipment were produced. 

Of the magnificent store of informaticm given by 
Philby on the customs of the country, the archaM^ogical 
discovenes and venfications, the wdls and osutai the 
intermittent mihtary developments and prpblems, the 
notes on language, climate, condguration, we have no 
space to write. Excellent new maps, and many fuU^pege 
lUustraticmSf wilt help the reader to follow m thou|^4 
Mr. Philby'ii fascinating narrative. After all has 
said of the book as an mterestmg aecotmt of 


* 
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however (which is a meagre way of expressing its charm), we 
must emphasise its larger and higher value as a record, 
wherein are preserved data of the utmost significance for 
all future travellers and historians. With tlic work of 
his few forerunners in Arabia the author is fully acquainted, 
and he himself, we may safely assert, has added, in his 
turn, one of the finest books of its kind to tin* history of 
tliis mysterious, sunbaked land. 

W. I,. Kandell. 


AN UNCLE’S ODYSSEY.* 

Mr. E. V. Euras, the adventurous, the curious, mapped 
out an Odyssey that exactly suited him, when he sat clown 
to describe an uncle’s cruise among his relations. The 
uncle is childless and has just been widowed, and by his 
wife’s desire he has to distribute her money among the 
most deserving of her nephews and nieces. 

The uncle, who of course is Mr. Tnicas in disguise, finds 
it no easy task. Like the hero of " If Winter ('omes,” 
he is blessed or cursed with the faeulty of seeing both sides 
to a question, both sides to a life. And may he not do 
more harm than good by endowing strenuous stn\niig 
youth with money it has so far faihsl to earn ? (hies, a 
brother uncle, who has been amply c-ndowed by his own 
father, assures Inni he will. Xo one lias a right to immev 
lu' has not earned, says this sclf-(‘ondemning fatnity ; 
if you can’t eaiii vonr own living, you deserve to be jiole- 
a.xed. And lus brother’s first, and Iasi, attemjif at endow- 
ment seems to htsir out this Nielzsidiean theory. A young 
irtist refuses lo bo eiidov\ed. lie is of the .same opinion 
as Mr. ITohatk; money would only ( lip the W'ings of his 
Pegasus. 

The pursuit »f this young artist, who has lied fri^m an 
indignant father to hide himself in the ningiibourhood of 
Fonlaineblean. leads Mr. Enca'> into a digression on 
IJarbizon and its s< hool. A liackneyi'd Ihenu' a( quires 
fresh tliarm in tlu* sinishme of his broad humanity, in th(‘ 
illumination of liis kmnvU'dgc. h'rom Pailu/on he travels 
to Moret, a mediieval town, not so well known, without 
Harbi/on’s halo, but nu^re attractive in itself. Later on 
in his odyssey an attempt to reclaim (iinevra's brothel, 
who is (IrniKing himself to ]jerdition, takes the good uncle 
Cavanagli to Madrid and Seville, and provides .Mr. Lucas 
with a second digre.s.sion, on Spanish artists. 

Between these digressions on the art of France and Spain, 
wdiicli are introduced naturally and without any sense of 
hindrance to the mam theme, Ihiclc Cavanagh jmrsues his 
que.st, and the iiiirsiiit brings out at every stej) that genial, 
tolerant Iramc of mind which wg associate witli Mr. Lucas. 
Condemning the whole system of racing, he is forced to 
confess that the trainer’s home he visits is filled with sun- 
shine. Having no love for vers /ibre, he yet cannot shut 
liis eyes to the beauties to be found in a young nejihew’s 
productions. A priest who does not believe in all the 
dogmas of his religion seems to him an anomaly, almost a 
hypocrite. Yet tht' man is seen to be doing good work 
in surroundings that w'ould drag Cavanagh himself into the 
depths of depression. 

But the real comedy of the biKik centres in Uncle (Jiles’s 
life. Here is the life which puts the greatest strain on the 
Lucas philosophy, (lallant attempts are made to make it 
share in the genial tolerance of that philosophy. He is 
represented, selfish old bachelor though he is, as playing a 
glorious practical joke on a family of nephews and nieces ; 
but the reader is compelled to doubt his capacity for such 
an effort. Henry James's joke at the expense of the old 
man of Rye, told in another connection, we can under- 
stand, though it hardly seems like liim, but the altruistic 
joke attributed to Giles, the selfish, affronts our credulity. 
We think Mr. Lucas more sincere when he suggests the 
application to Giles of that apophthegm from ** Man's Oldest 
Foe": "Self-complacency is the supreme failure. Call 
' ito man dead till he is happy." The self-complacent club- 
r 'man is really dead, and round his happy -unliappy ghost 

' « ** Ginevra's Money." By £. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. (Metliuen.) 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


The Nineteen Hundreds v 2 h . m . 

Jty KKCl N Al.l) AU ItKUON (The Man in the Math) 

“ It irlvL-H lift a living, brcutliliiK iilctun* «»f thr way ‘ ih»Ikh11»?h ‘ (not 
noiM>Rfifirilv iioiiciitlticii) llvfil lit n spucioiiH iiiitl roiiifortunii* l.ouuon 
that TaniBhcil In 11)14. Ji in ii pirtiiri* of London life ns it was. . . . 
1'lint is why when iniieh more iir<>toiiiiouH iiutohioamphlos have been 
easi into the wiiate-paiier hasket of uhllvloii It will he read with 
<lell((ht. '^Moruing Punt 

Billy Bamicoat 

ny (iUEVIl.I.K MAC1M)NAI.1). M.l). niiistratefl. 

Tin* Mnmntir story of a Imy east iip hy the sea, who iilfluiately 
(liseitverH his inhorltuiiue in .spile of inuiovolunt wlteli, siiiugnlers and 
teriille sloriiis. 

A Book of Marionettes 

My HKI.KN* H. .lOSKI'Il. Ilhiiitraln/. 21b. 

**Th(> hook is one itf the most iiiteresUni; of tli« aeason." 

— Wi'ntmiiuitii' (iazette 


TWO NOVELS 

The Lady of Leyboume 

r.> rilKSTEU KEITH. 7 b. 6d. 

“The MltiiiR of the story is well done and Mr Keith has made life lu 
those fill *011 days a real thinu.' —Dtnlu ('htunxclf 

Eyes of Innocence 

IJy UOIIEKT IIAMItl.IX. 7 m. fid. 

“It liiih ixreiit menu. More no\els from Mr llninhlin will la* 
weleuniedi lor he put** powei and on^iii’iltty into his writ fug." 

SJH w. UoHKinsoN >l('oUi ill Th' Itntinh )i>eklg 


Secret Sects of Syria and the 
Lebanon J ust out 

by bEKNAllD H. SFUINCKTT. 12 b. (kl. 

In this woik the author eonsiders v»Ty eart'fnlly the Creeds and 
('oreiiioiiml lUtesof the vanuiiH nieus inluihitiiiK .Syria in ireueral and 
(hu hehaiion in pnrticnlar. 


The Problem of China 

lly HEHTHAXI) llU.SSEI.Ii. F.K.S. 7 m. (Id. 

** Few lui\e hi'iiimhl to their tank a morn exi|iiisitu neusltlveiiess or a 
BwlftiT, BlroiiKer nndrrsliiiidinK." Ihnftt Jitntlil 


England under Edward VII 

Ily ,1. A. FAUHEK. 10 b. 8d. 

“The l»c»k is fresli and tiiiiHy.and hy den Unit idniost exrlusively with 
the foroiiiii siniatioii, Mr. Farrer adopts a inetlKMl not usual with 
lilstorlttiH."— Purfuju Affuirn 

Mystics and Heretics in Italy 
at the End of the Middle Ages 

by KMILE GKlUIAbT. Triinslatod witli an 
IntrudiK'tioii hy ProfesBur KDWAUD M. IIUbME. 

12 h. 6d. 

” A fascliiarliiK intruduction to onu of the most wonderful nionitints 
ill the spiritual history uf Biirops."- Wvfkln WontmiMter Gazette 


A Study in Moral Problems 

by b. M. b.AINCJ, M.(\, M.A., Lecturor in Philo- 
Hophy, Shetfield I J iiiverNity . IO 0 . (5d. 

What Is the moral Issue in the present social eonfllets and problems 
of industry and poimlatlon faeiuR nianklml Y ('an othleal theory provicle 
an answer? TIte presdiii work siiKKusts a solution tlurungh the idea of 
control liasud on the results of selenee. 

The Psychology of Misconduct, 
Vice and Crime 

»y BEKNAIID HOLLANDER, M.D. 7b. ad. 
“ It is unusual In tliese >iays to find an eiiilnent mental specialist 
prodooinv a hook upon hla siib)uct lu a lanauaRe that proves Intelligible 
and extroordinarlljr Interesting to tiio ordhiary reader." 

— tFeitmiiMler Ooiatts 


RUSKIM HOUSE. 40. MUSEUM ST., LONDON, WX.1 
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Mr Lucas's wit and humour play in a continual sparkle. 
Here, he hints is the incarnation of that modem gospel 
“ One must live one’s own hfe ” Hints, but does not 
pleach It What preaching there is, is put, as at the end 
of that great quest, The Ring and the Book,” in the 
mouth of an aged divine and even he is not safe from 
the flicker of the author s humour as he persists in 
evading the question whetlier a jiriest is bound to endorse 
all the dogmas of his church So ends I ncle Cavanagh’s 
quest, a story typical of Mr Liu is s genius and one that 
gives him a fresh claim on oiii gratitude and our affection. 

W A Fox 


WHAT G. K C SAW IN AMERICA* 

They say that what >ou sec in any country depends 
on what you go to look for It is impossible to say what 
Mr Chesterton went looking for, but he saw more of poctiy 
and fairyland in Ntw \ork and other American cities than 
seem to be visible to most visitors or even to their in 
habitants, in spite of his protest that he merely went on a 
lecture tour and had little more opportunity for observation 
than is available to a wild animal travelling in a menagene 
He does not attempt to furnish >ou with a guide book 
he does not seem to have gone out of his way for the sake 
of sightseeing , but wherever he went he found the New 
World full of a numbei of things that miglit be ordinary 
to another but to him were as interesting, amusing cuiioiis 
Of beautiful as if at his coming they had magically turned 
inside out to show lum aspects of themselves that they 
rarely revealed J he mammoth hotels of America all 
built on the same gigantic pattern, instead of repelling 
him by their bigness mwness, strangeness, assumed a 
homely, familiar guise and appealed to him as legitimate 
descendants of tlu snug little old inns that still survive m 
England from the Middle Ages In all the hotels h< 
says 

” The whole of the lower floor is thrown open to the pubhe 
streets and treated as a public square But above it and all 
round it runs another floot in the form of a sort of deep gallery 
furnished more luxuriously and looking down (»n the moving 
mobs beneath No one is allowed on this floor excei)t the 
guests or clients of the hotel 1 am haunted with a hint 

that the new stiurtiires arc not so very new and that they 
remind me of something \ery old As 1 look liom the balcony 
floor the crowds seem to float away and tlu cokjurs to soften and 
grow pale, and I know I am in one of the simplest and most 
ancestral of human habitations I am lociking down from the 
old wooden galltr> upt»n the eourtvard of an inn This new 
architectural m<Klel which I have described is after all one 
of the oldest Luropean models now neglected in Europe and 
especially in England It was the theatre in which were enacted 
innumerable picaresque comedies and romantic plays with 
figures ranging from Smehu Panza to Sam Weller Some 

day perhaps this huge structure will be f<iund standing in solitude 
hke a skeleton and it will be the skeleton of the Spotted Dog 
or the Blue Boar It will wither and decay until it is worthy 
at last to be a tavern 

If he walks along Broadway by night the changing 
flashing, illuminated advertisements plastered all up and 
down the skyscrapers and festooned across the street lose 
their garishness and vulgarity and are touched with beauty 
and mystic significance when he starts speculating on 
how they would present themselves to an innoeent tountry- 
man who could not read but stared up at them awed by 
their daezhng splendours of light and colour and guessing 
at wonderful meanings m them that could not be there 
for anyone who knew they were simply chattenng such 
fiery blatancies as ’Tang Tonic loDay Tang Tonic 
To-Morrow, Tang Tome All the Time ” 

But he IS not always letting his imagination run free 
and so transfiguring the ordinary and the commonplace 
He discusses shrewdly, sometimes drastically, various 
phases of American city and country hfe, American busi- 
ness men, Amencan manners, habits^ language, fads , the 
American spint ; 4fmerican and other democracy , the 
Irish ,m America, the relations between America and 
England. :and the folly of assuming that any kinship still 

• ” What I Saw in Amenca ” By G K Chesterton us 6d. 
Hodder & Stongbtoni) 

k !• 

4 


exists between the two His cnticisms are sometimes 
caustic, but he puts in a laugh that takes the sting out of 
them , he nearly always come * round to a recognition that 
there is another side to every question and that viewed 
from a different standpoint what dissatisfies him may be 
satisfactory 

The humour and good humoux of it all are delightful. 
Mr Chesterton laughs as readily at himself as at Amencan 
idiosyncrasies and institutions that amuse him, and there 
IS a more searching truth in some of his jests than in most 
of the staid judgments on mtn and affairs that are wntten 
by graver students Witt\ whimsical, by turns finely 
or grotescjiiely fantastic this remains to my thinking one 
of the most bnlliantly suggestive books that anv pilgnm 
to Amenca has brought back with him 


KING MONMOUTH* 

Judging by their jcickets and publishers with lundity 
on the outer cover and a suminai \ of the storv on the flap, 
seem to beg reviewers to ptnctiatc no furlhei these two 
novels suggest goodly adventure Ihc distinguishecr- 
looking pirate head with the grey eyes on the one cover 
gives fearsome hints of deeds of doiiing do cin the Spanish 
Mam or some other highway on the route to 1 \eciition 

Dock llu masked 

figure on the other 

book passing under 
an indigo sky 
through golden 
giain to a bnlhantl} 
lighted house, 
appeals to promise 
mysterious doings 
llitre irc jackets 
and jackets In 
these two instances, 

^ be it said there is 

quite becoming 
appropriateness 
They piomise no- 
thing more than 

Photo by E o Mr, H. C. BAlley. their volumes 

Author of ‘ The Plot aliundantlv pro- 

vule \nd there is 
something still more 

that hnks the two for they arc both historical stones and the 
penod to wluch they belong is covered by the seven years 
that he between the Titus Oates Plot and the Battle of 
Sedgmoor , the one opens in the summer of 1 678 and the 
other m the summer of 1085 The one deals with rebellious 
plottings and the othei with the strange result of a rebellion 
on one who was i>iimshed by being outlawed into slavery, 
though he was, himself no rebel In the one the young 
Dulce of Monmouth is called upon to declare himself as 
King Monmouth — and in the other his disastrous attempt 
to do so has far 1 caching effects Jn each story too, we 
have a trial with Jeffreys on the Bench 

Apart from that there is little hnkmg of the two Mr 
H C Bailey takes us among Court circles at the time when 
Romanism and J'roiestantism were plotting and planning 
around the throne of that Merry Monarch whose humour 
it was not to define his own position with the uncom- 
promising frankness of a zealot Mr Rafael Sabatmi, 
on the other hand, soon takes us away from the Bloody 
Assize which followed on Monmouth's failure in the West 
Country to the plantations in the West Indies and 'th0 
adventurous paths of piracy 

It IS a capital story that Mr. Bailey has to telt of tbe 
somewhat involved happenings, concerning more espodalty 
two famthes, that were caused dunng the days w!befl tha^ 
revelations of Titus Oates and the murder of Sir SteblBd 
Berry Godfrey had sent the population of London siiad 

• •* The Plot ” By H C Bailey 7* 6d net. i 

” Captain Blood ” By Rafael Sababni. 7^ 6d pst. 
mann.) * v , 1., . 






the subject of a Papist plot — and so given opportunity for 
private malice to be indulged under colour of public service. 
Chance brought together in one boat crossing the Channel, 
Titus Oates, the bandy-legged zealot, and Anthony 
Strode, and also Jonathan Hayle and the beautiful Delia 
Poyntz, nephew and daughter of Lord Milford, a Catholic 
nobleman. On landing at Deal the last two are met by 
Lord Milford, while Anthony is met by his guardian Sir 
Simon Alington and the incomparable Betty. At once 
things begin to get lively, and before long we are in the 
thick of the plot, meeting in the course of it Shaftesbury 
>and Buckingham, the King and the Duke of York, Mon> 
mouth and other notables, but ever keeping our special 
interest in Jonathan and Tony and their affairs. Kemark- 
able are the adventures, kidnapping, flight, duel, trial, but 
more remarkable perhaj)s is the way in which the author 
has given the air of verisimilitude to his scenes and j>ersons. 
'and the lively spirit of their conversation. For the time 
^being we seem to be living in the period, so skilful is the 
story-telling in this exceptionally excellent essry in the 
art of the historical novel. 

Mr. Sabatini cmly deals with the England disturbed by 
the brief " invasion ’* of Monmouth in the opening chapters, 
for the purpose of showing the conditions in which Peter 
Blood came to be spirited away from his pcat'eful practice 
as a doctor at Bridgw'ater to the West Indies, These 
conditions are such that few readers can fail to sympathise 
with him when he turned pirate, and to follow his subsequent 
adventures w'ith sympathetic interest. Ibijustly accused 
and unjustly condemned, he had cither to continue a slave 
at the mercy of a brutjil bully or to escajx' and take the 
lawless occupation that offered. And a very fine uncon- 
ventional pirate he makes, too, until — thanks to love — 
he is able tt) brcjik away from it in circiimstanccs similfir 
to those recorded of Sir Henry Morgan. It is a spiritedly 
told romance that .Mr. Sabatini has devised with all his 
accustomed skill, and one which has goodly entertainment 
for all who can respond to the thrill of great fights and 
narrow escapes on the Spanish Main. 

Waltek Jerrold. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND.* 


To have compressed the long story of mankind into a 
single volume — even into one so ample as this, which runs 
to nearly five hundred pages — is a very considerable 
achievement, especially .since it is done so capably and in 
a manner that makes such fascinating reading. Mr. Wells 
has dealt with the same wonderful story in his “ Outline 
of History,” and 1 notice certain American critics are 
claiming that Mr. Van Loon’s is the abler, more ma.stcrly 
work of the two. I shall not attemjit a decision on that 
point. The books are too different in treatment, have, 
apart from their subject, too little in common for any 
real comparison between them to be drawn. It is praise 
enough to say that, in his own way, Mr. Van Loon has 
done as skilfully and brilliantly for younger readers what 
Mr. Wells has done for an adult audience. 

But, though the author addresses two children in a 
foreword which imaginatively foreshadows the method of 
his book, and seems to suggest that he writes especially 
for such as they, to .say that ” The Story of Mankind ” is 
for younger readers only would be to misrepresent it. The 
plan it follows is simplicity itself, and it is written with a 
concise directness, a clarity and economy of language that 
give it a general appeal to all readers, old or young, who 
pretend to no more than the average man’s knowledge of 
science and the facts of universal history. 

Beginning in the remotest times, before man had arrived 
; on the earth, Mr. Van Loon trace.s, in one brief, suggestive 
Ctepter, the evolution of oijr primitive, prehistoric ancestors 
;>hnd then, to adopt the terms of the cinema, unfolds in 
; some sixty vividly picturesque reels the narrative of 
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when he thinks that sudden changes are childishly 
impossible ; also when he refus^ to believe that the 
individual working-man has any higher morality or more 
skill in industrial management than the men now in 
^possession. He even seems to admit the whole Labour 
l^ase when he justly sums it up as : ** First, removal of the 
ever-present menace of unemployment ; secondly, recogni- 
tion in industry of the worker's human status ; thirdly, 
distribution, as of moral right, of an equitable share of 
the product.” On all these points Sir Lynden Macassey 
is prepared to make great concessions, by an energetic 
devdopment along the lines already laid down in theory 
in leghdation and administration. 

But bn the main point he is firm. Industry must remain 
under the dominant control of the present master-class. 
Jt is clearly his honest opinion that in no other way can 
production be performed efficiently. It is here that he has 
"jailed to analyse the new mind of Labour, for he has not 
given its full place to that quickly-spreading demand for 
a new controlling force and a new ideal in industry. He 
has mistaken the small, badly- led clique of the National 
Guilds League for what is a far wider movement. Here 
is the deep ” cause of things ” to which he refers in his 
quotation from Virgil on his title page. Jt might have 
been more to the point if he had placed there instead 
^another very similar line from Ovid : “ Felix, qui quod 

amat, defendere fortiter ardet.” For like most defenders 
bu in fact fought for what he desires. He insists on 
maintaining the cliief element of individualist capitalism, 
with all that flows from it — production for profit, and all 
the rest; It is just this that Liibour will not accept. 
If Sir Lynden Macassey will reconsider the Guild idea 
may find that it is a real compromise ; that is to 
aay, acceptable to both parties. 

r G. R. Stirling Taylor. 


WOULD WE WELCOME CHRIST 

^ I do not think Mr. Adcock will quarrel with me when 
j.eay that this new satire of his, ” The Divine Tragedy,” 
ccitttaliis more good sense than poetry. Indeed, I imagine 
.‘lhat he did not set out with the intention of writing poetry 
4t aU. He merely chose this verse-form as a convenient 
^vehicle for conveying a message of which he felt bound to 
4aliyer himself. In his former volume in the same genre, 
which bore the title ” Exit Homo,” his serious aim was, 
I zemember rightly, to justify belief in immortality, 
anaking it a plea for a better use of the present. In its 
UUCemor be boldly faces the question whether the average 
woman who daily oflers up the prayer. " Thy 
^siiigdcnn cqme,” would in reality welcome Christ’s second 
tXdvent. With the interesting and suggestive introduction, 
” Gods in Exile,” I have not space to deal. I must confine 
myself to the main thesis, leaving the reader to discover 
jor himsdif the many verbal felicities and touches of nature 
with which the author plentifully adorns his text. For 
serious, ind^ viW, as is his subject he is wise enough 
to recognise that there is a humorous side to the very 
direst of Tragedies. 

Sir Pomplu'ey tiauden is one of the New Rich who, 
dmpite his house in Belgrave Row and its appanages 
^d implications : 

4 ” Remained at heart the Pomphrey who would stand 

Behind his couatef, pUant to the knee. 

Aproned and catting rashers, weighing tea . . 

, But his wife. Lady Florence, is far otherwise, urging 
him on to social triumph and display. Into the midst of 
this striving and ” climbing ” suddenly a bomb falls. The 
new-made knight is^i^Ued Up bO the telephone by the 
vicar, whp announoes abruptly' and with undisguised, 
perturbation that "''Christ has come again 1 ” The eflect is 
!electAcal> Sir Pomphr^ and Ins Lady are dreadfully 

V * " The Divine Tragedy.” By A. St. John Adcock, 5g, 
(Wwyn & Blount.) 


upset. The vicar comes round to tea and discusses the 
matter between mouthfuls of muffin. He too finds it 
most disturbing. However, the best must be made of- a 
bad job. The Man cannot be ignored. The safest thing 
will be to invite Him to meet their smart friends at a rout, 
In the event Sir Pomphrey who, though vulgar, is the most 
honest of them all, determines to leave all and follow Him. 
This is altogether too much for Lady Flo and the vicar, 
who call in a mental specialist and get the poor knight 
certified insane. That is an indication, in short, ahd a 
very inadequate one, of Mr. Adcock’s method of treating 
in the present what we, despite our prayers, are always 
wishing postponed till the day after to-morrow. And he 
faces it with a proper admixture of sarcasm, indignation 
and sympathy. Obviously it is a tremendous question 
which each of us should frankly answer. Should I be 
overjoyed or dismayed, in the midst of my work, my 
pleasures, my music, my dancing, my golf, my bridge, 
to hear that Christ had come again ? If not overjoyed, 
is it not a monstrous sliam that I should continually offer 
lip a prayer, the fulfilment of which 1 should regard as a 
preposterous interference and inconvenience ? Anyone 
wishing to be faithful with himself would do well to read, 
mark and digest this striking satire. He will not agree 
with everytliing in it, but Mr. Adcock’s transparent candour 
will at any rate prompt him to take measure of his own 
sincerity. The book is of course in direct descent from 
Mrs. L)mn Linton’s "Joshua Davidson” and "Mr. 
Jerome’s " Passing of the Third Floor Back,” but the 
problem is restated with an engaging freshness and 
originality. 

G. S. La YARD. 

THE CAMERA IN ELFINDOM.* 

The complaint of Keats that science had destroyed the 
beauty of the rainbow was, as we now know, ill-founded. 
Spectrum analysis invested it with even greater wonders 
and deeper beauties than those discerned by the eye of the 
poet. Perhaps the " cold poetry ” of science may enrich 
the faerie legend by showing that it is based on a founda- 
tion of literal truth. However that may be, there should 
be a wide welcome for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s new book, 
in which is brought together the scattered material which 
went to the making of many articles in the magazine and 
newspaper press at the time when the ".fairy photo- 
graphs ” of Cottingley made so mucli stir. Sir Arthur 
sets down his story in the quiet, graphic fashion of the 
historian of a series of events which, as he says, represent 
" either the most elaborate and ingenious hoax ever played 
upon the public ” or "an event in human history which 
may in the future prove to have been epoch-making.” 
He tells how he learned from a friend that alleged photo- 
graphs of fairies had been taken, and from that point, in 
the spirit of his famous detective, he took up the trail, 
exffinining clues and interrogating witnesses. The evidence 
afforded by the photographs themselves, and the history 
and character of the two young girls principally concerned, 
Elsie Wright and her cousin Frances Griffiths, were all 
carefully considered. It may be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the story, the fairies were photographed by Elrie 
Wright who, having seen them frequently in the valley 
near her father’s house, borrowed a small camera and 
retiimed Mrith some amazing photographs showing elves 
arid gnomes sporting about herself and her cousin. The 
testimcKay of various persons who claim the power of sei^g 
fairies ie given in the book, which contains also a Ifiiid ^ 
natural history of the elfin people. A considMAble 
of the inquiry was carried on by Mr. Edward L. 
who, being a leading theosophist, is cited as ah au1;]^<g^ 
on the Inner mysteries of Nature as lepresented in 
by the lays. Mr. Gardner claims that fairies 
to li^doptcra or butterfly genus, wMch ^ 
sciehtafiCf indeed, and perhaps a little 
although giving the opinions of. seytffal . perseoi^^^ 

• "XlU Coining of the Fairies.” Sir .jaapt 
Doyle^ iss.^^ net. (Hodder A ' 
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who have no doubt whatever of the actual existence of 
the fairy folk, Sir Arthur contents himself with simply 
stating the case, being impartial enough to print a consider- 
able amount of adverse criticism. He leaves the verdict 
to his readers, whose judgment will in some instances be 
assisted by a number of excellent illustrations, including 
the exquisite ** fairy photogrjvphs.*' 

It is no part of the reviewer's province to pronounce on 
the theory of fairies set forth in the book, but many of 
us will cherish the wish that the elfin lore may be found 
to embody not only poetic but also scientific truth. If the 
fairies correspond with their delightful photographs there 
should be nothing at all disenchanting about the reality. 
As it is, Sir Arthur’s book is at least persuasive, and gives 
us some alluring glimpses of a realm that should have a 
fascination for all but the Gradgriiids and the liouiiderhys. 

David Govv. 

BEGINNINGS* 

Not all of these six books are the work of beginners, 
nor is there much to say about the beginnings of most of 

them, but although Joseph Ilergesheimer has six novels 
to his account, this new book, " Tht^ Lay Anthony,” reads 
as if it were his first attempt at fiction. It is a curiously 
unequal study of a tochuically virtuous young man, his 
virtue hinging always on accidental circumstance. Though 
not as good u.s his other books — oh ! not by a long way - 
it has a magic. Anthony’s love affair with Kliza is a lovely 
lyric, his ditterent adventures are little cameos. The pity 
of it is that the central fact of Kliza’s death without a 
wonl to her lover is unconvincing. Pneumonia is not an 
accident that crasht\s you suddenly into unconsciousness. 
However ill the girl might have been she would have let 
him know, have sent for him. She would have died 
carrying his protested love with her into the dark. But 
Mr. Hergesheimer, of all people next to Conrad the most 
emotional of our writers, knows this perfectly well. Why, 

then, unless it i.s an early effort, a first attempt, did he 
give liis faithful admirers this unconvincing book ? 

Mrs. Rinehart and Lady Miles are not beginners, but 
turn out sound, workmanlike fiction. In ” 'I’he Breaking 
Point ” we have the tale of mystery, well written and 
interesting to those who i)refer plot to the development 
of character. Who committed the murder ? Jud Clark, 
of course, but J ud Clark is the loved and respected doctor 
of the little town. Therefore it can't be Jiul. 

How difficult it is for a storyteller to begin a tale so a.s 
to catch the attention. In almost every book the first 
page is enough to make the reader pause and go no further. 
As an example of how not to begin a novel it would be 
■well to take the opening of Lady Miles's ” Ralph Carey” : 

” The sun sent a long silver arrow through a chink in the 
curtain, and it entered the room where the boys slept and 
touched the adorable curl of Billy's hair. He lay on his back 
looking like an angel, with his bow lips of satiny pink, curved 
rose cheeks, and long fringed lashes. But it was not his pretti- 
ncss that crowned him with angelic likeness ; it was the pure 
expression ” — 

and so on and so forth. Could anything in the way of 
reading matter be more discouraging ? Yet, once Lady 
Miles gets into her stride, she drops this sentimental 
lootle and gives us some good characterisation, the thought 
behind which is intriguing. Ralph and Billy are the sons 
of a wealthy landowner. They are unequally loved by 
their parents. They pass through school and college and 
have various love afiairs. The book — it is after all hardly 
a Story so much as an interesting gossip about people, for 
it has no culmination and no plot — ends with Billy being 
killed at the war and Ralph leaving for France.. You put 
it down feeling that here is a mind with which you are glad 

* "The Lay Anthony.” By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. fid. 
:(Hdnemann.) — ” The Breaking Point.” By Mary R, Rinehart. 
7S. fid. {Hodder & Stoughton.) — ” Ralph Carey.” By Lady 
l^es. 6 d. (Hutchinson.) — "The Cuckoo’s Nest." By 
C. Jopc-Sade. 78. fid, (Nisbet.) — " The Grays.” By Char- 
Bacon. 78. fid. (Jonathan Cape.) — "The Law of the 
By Pemette Gille. fis. (Philpot ) 
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to have come into contact and which on a holiday, because 
of its interest in the lights on surfaces, would be delightfully 
companionable. 

" The Cuckoo’s Nest,” a first novel by Christine Jope- 
Slade, is the story of a head-waiter’s family who, during 
his absence at Cannes opening a fresh branch of the 
restaurant he has made successful, accept the offer from 
a friend of a furnished house in London. Hitherto they 
have lived quietly at Margate, and the change results in 
many amusing adventures for the pretty daughter. She 
eventually marries the propriet(jr of some tea-shops, or 
rather his son, thus enabling the two fathers to go into 
partnership. It seems a pity to have made the waiter’s 
wife and daughter quite .so snobbish, but perhaps they 
would have been. 

Very different from the brightness of ” The Cuckoo’s 
Nest ” is '* The Grays," by Charlotte Bacon. It is a well- 
named story, for it is dull from start to finish. A long 
book, it opens so well that you think, " Here is a novel that 
is going to compensate me for the bad artistry of the 
ordinary story," and in that expectation you turn page 
after page. Presently it will begin to be interesting — but 
it never does. Never for one moment do the " Grays ’’ 
” come alive," never are they an3rthing but dreary. Yet 
Charlotte Bacon is undeniably clever. Behind the dull- 
ness of her book lies ability. It is as if a curtain had been 
hung between an inner brilliance of footlights and the 
audience. In theatrical parlance she has not been able 
** to get across.” However, it is a first novel and the 
mere writing of it may have taught the author the 
beginnings of creative wisdom. 

The above five books are by English writers ; but ” The 
Law of the Male ” is one of a series of translations from the 
French, edited by Alys Eyre Macklin and appropriately 
entitled ” Fleurs de France.” Several of these volumes 
consist of short stories and arc interesting revelations of 
the condition of the French short story market. The 
book in question, however, is a fairly long novel. The plot 
is the same as that of a play at present being acted in 
London*— ” Secrets ” — and it is plea.sant to get this lucid, 
unsentimental version of it. ” The Law of the Male ” is 
based on the inordinate affection given by a childless 
woman to her husband who, finding it exces.sive, tires and 
stoys. In the main " The Law of the Male ” is a fine 
piece of work. The interest flags a little when we come to 
the second of Bertrand’s love affairs, for we know what 
is going to happen too well to be held by the details. In 
fact the novel is a little too long, and was probably padded 
to meet a publisher’s demand. 

C. A. Dawson Scott, 


THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED.* 

Remain Holland belongs to eternity, whatever may 
happen to his books in the course of time : he will be ever 
a |iart of those who so also belong — by his life, if not by 
his writings. De Senancour, in the aftermath of the 
French Revolution, prayed that eternity might become 
his asylum ; that was the inscription on his tomb. Holland 
has no need for the epitaph ; the eternal in time itself is 
his refuge.^ The present biography is the first serious 
attempt to 'present him at full length to Enghsh readers. 

The publishers tell us that its Author, Stefan Zweig 

an Austrian critic and dramatist — is one of Holland’s 
.personal friends, that the translation is from the original 
manuscript and that the work is being published simul- 
taneously in five languages. As a man of letters with a 
world-wide message RoUind came into the heritage of 
fulfilled renown on the threshold of the great war. It bad 
been earned by critical, historical and biographical works, 
by dramas and above all by novels. Since his message was 
” eternal brotherhood ” it will be understood that he was 
divided as are the pom asunder from any ” gospel of hatred,”* 
eace^ indeed hatred of the appeal to force. It was in tt^ 

' * ” Romain Holland, the Man and His Work.” By Stefan 

2w^ ) Translated l^y Eden and Cedar Paul. sfis. (Allen A 


spirit that he met the event of the war, and it followB fliiat 
certain ” political studies ” published between 19x5 and 1920 
left him standing alone, with two nations at Icflist arrayed 
against him, repudiated on almost every side. But as it 
is said that he has emerged again into a world eager to 
hear him, after all the fever and madness, there is no need 
to dwell upon this occultation of five years and over. We 
have to remember rather that his plenary message is in the 
novel called ” Jean Christophe,” though it sounds in all 
his work — in the other stories, in the lives of Beethoven 
and Michael Angelo, in dramas like " Saint Louis ” and 
” Danton.” 

Stefan Zweig is a zealous guide to the message in all its 
aspects, not alone by the path of those seventy pages 
which study and appraise " Jean Christophe,” but 
especially as he passes from epoch to epoch of Holland’s 
literary life. The resulting portrait is that of an idealist— 
(i) whose gaze is “ turned not towards the immediate 
future, but eternity ” ; (2) who has ever been the poet 
of the vanquished, con-soler of the despairing, dauntless 
leader ” towards that world where suffering is transmuted ” 
and misfortune becomes a source of strength ; (3) whose 
true world is that of the living spirit ; (4) whose favourite 
type is the " vanquished victor ” ; (5) who is ever with 
those who voluntarily accept defeat ; (6) who shows the 
meaning and grandeur of all sorrow ; (7) whose creative 
activity was concentrated for twenty years upon the 
contradictions between spirit and force, freedom and father- 
land, victory and defeat. Does it need to say that his call 
was ” lost in the void " for many and long years, or that 
he wrote ” in deliberate opposition to the dominant literary 
mode ” ? That he came to be heard, in fine, is perhaps the 
great miracle, as it is also a great xiromisc and a great hope 
for such as are bom in his likeness. To say this is not to 
endorse the message in all its aspects, as if there were but 
one side to the truth of life and its lessons, and no glory of 
overcoming except in the victory of the vanquished, or as 
if there were no true joy but that which comes out of 
sorrow. So also there is little question that war in itself 
is evil, and yet among things as they are it happens again 
and again that there is no alternative way, because of other 
and worse evils. But when we have learned to maintain the 
Christ-spirit even to the edge of battle there will be no 
more war in the world ; we shall have found another road. 
And in that finding, though Holland affirms otherwise, we 
shall learn, 1 think, that wc do not ourselves build the City 
of God. It is built about us, within us, for it is eternally 
true that it comes down out of heaven to encompass us and 
the earth. We have built London and Berlin, Paris, 
Antwerp and New York ; the karma of our work is with us. 
But the House not made with hands, the House of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church Invisible and the City which ” lieth 
four-square,” are the art of God, with us as the living 
stones. 

The bibliography attached to tliis volume is itself a 
re^dation, not only as to the extent of Holland’s creative 
output, but as to the languages into which he has been 
rendered and the volumes dedicated to his work. It may* 
be added that between this country and America his best, 
and indeed practically everything, has been made available 
to English readers. ” Jean Christophe ” has been trans* 
lated into nine languages. 

A. £. Waits. 


POETS OF EARTH AND SKY.* 

’Two of the three volumes before us are first books, but 
iheir young authors have already attracted a oonsidiV|U# 
imonnt of attention by their contributions to periodicati|l 
dr. Branford is an ex-Flight-Xieutenant of the BlitkAi 
Ur Forces and, after being shot down over the North Ms 
luring the war, was interned in Holland, ncjiMgoih^ 
nany phyeical privations which have leR. Ihfte saaft e| 

s ” Titass and Gods.” By F. V. Brsxriocd. ^ nOa 
Christoirtisrs.)— ” Real Property.” By 
Poetry Ihiol^op.)—” Gipsy-Night, sad othdt 
Uchard Hughes, with a fttWraph porttah; I^J 
i. ed- ait. (iMlden Cockerel Pnm,) 
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his work. Itfj. E. 1^. Ctobom, tibe Etecary adltdr of tho 
Morning Posf, was sp by isbn oxamfles that 

appeared in VMeet tiiat.ha etrai^tway named Mr. Bran- 
ford for what he adroitty termed the Blue Riband of the 
Air/* The publicatioii Of ** Titans and Gods ** enables 
those Who have been interested in Mr. Branford's develop- 
ment to estimate in bulk a c<nitribution to contemporary 
poetry so highly esteemed. 

It is a long time since the tree of English poetry has put 
forward such a tremendous branch as '* Titans and Gods " 
represents. There is something of Miltonic grandeur 
about Mr. Branford's confidence and eager faith, even 
when his eaepression is at its slightest, technically speaking, 
as in " The Cockney's Dream " : 

** He heard a voice storm up the falls of song. 

A vision flowed across his soul's dark blind. 

**He saw huge serpents huriying along. 

And a great lion raving in the wind. 

^*On Shattered, red, tremendous feet the grim 
Ghsst ghost of London gaped — and gripped at him." 

Nor is hr any less a modernist for basing his methods on 
the rock of the classicists. The desolation of Flanders is 
portrayed in a word-etching whose acid has already scorched 
the hearts of his contemporaries : 

** Two broken trees possess the plain, 

Two broken trees remain. 

Miracles of steel and stone 

That might astound the sun are gone. 

Two broken trees remain." 

But it is ** out of a wandering heart on windy ways " that 
the majority of these poems have emerged. The " three 
stark s^8 " of Mr. Branford's saga are Earth, Air, Ocean, 
and their broken music is splendidly caught in " The 
Hawk.** " The Midnight Patrol " and " Night at Scheven- 
ingen/* On Hearing the Fog-Horns of a Warship " 
boids an emotional secret that only the watchers on sea 
and shore will be able to read properly, and they must 
surely acclaim this superbly rhythmical expression of it. 

The Dttmon.** the largest piece in the volume, will rank 
with Francis Thompson's " Hound of Heaven " among the 
majesr poems of mysticism — that is, when readers shall 
have accustomed their ears to its stark simplicities and 
the Infinite suggestiveness of its homely vocabulary and 
symbolism. " Farewell to Mathematics " is a shorter 
and rather more sohdly phrased outpouring of ecstasy 
over the dim boundary 

Where square and arcle coincide 

And the parallels collide . 

And perfect pyramids flower." 

BttCh work as this volume contains will likely enough be 
ptonpunced crude and strained by the conventional 
student. But there is genuine and satisfying beauty in 
any single passage, for Mr. Branford has the Keatsian 
gift of it. Apart from the main development which is 
sure to taks {dace in his powerful mind, at present a 
magnificent riot of classicism, philosophy and pure lyricism 
(the letter quality |ierfectly manifested in " Any Daisy "). 
this giiht of hatnmer-like yet exquisitely dehcatc phrasing 
will cany Mr* Branford to uncommonly high achievement. 

Mtw Etarold Monit>*8 philosophy, which is of earth rather 
' than of air ar ocean, has long since had time to mature, 
and its pMtat stage might well be gathered from the 
title of his new bode without touching these score of 
skilful and well-»vaxied verses. His ob^unties are not, 
like Mr. Branford's, ilie consequence of inner not ; they 
are ineidtable for one v^ose watering paradise is always 
so sure in its culmination as his ; a poet is inclined to be 
a little over*confident when he recognises his heavenly 
goal in " the shadow of a cottage door." But onCe we 
are over the thceshcld we are surrounded by a number of 
delectable thinge lhatJMr* Monro is an adept at describing. 
How well he introduqps us to the most delectable of them , 
all: , 

* O little miend, your nose is ready : you sniff. 

* Asking for that expected waik, ^ 

^i(yonr nostrils full sg the haiqiy rOhirit^erhiff). 


And talk. ... 

We are going Oui, You know the pitch of the iToid** 

Very much at home among gipsies and ^|U8int old VfM 
and quainter children Mr. Richard Hughes melees ue in 
" Gipsy Night, and other Poems.'* Mr. Hnghee An 
Oxford undergraduate, whose one-act play. " The Sisters’ 
Tragedy,'* was included in the last of the Grand Gtilgno). 
programmes at the Little Theatre. He sings with a dridl 
charm of the pity we have for Gipsy Sally's girls when tke 
rain is beating down ; but when the nights are fine : 

" Would you not go foot it with Sarah's Girls 
In and out the tiees ^ 

Or listen across the fire 

To old Tinker- Johnnie, and Martha his Ranmee. 

In jagged Wales, or in orchard Worcestershire ? " 

In " The Song of the Consistent Reprobate " Mr. Hughes 
scores heavily : 

" If my lady goes to heaven 
(Where all lovely ladies go). 

To the harps and zither-playing 
And the psalms 1 do not know, 

I must leave my whisky-dnnking, 

All the vain world's ]olly show ; 

If my lady goes to heaven. 

Where my lady leads, 1 go I " 

Another lyric or two like that (with its mischievous fear lest 
in the end it is to heaven that he will be obhged to go I) 
and Mr. Hughes will have convinced a too-sophisticated 
world that the Elizabethan spirit is worth recovering, if 
only that our modernity may be drowned in the golden 
noise of lilt and catch for an uproarious half-hour. 

Thomas Moult. 


VILLAGE DRAMA. 

Future historians of the stage will find the war period 
a convenient date to mark the decease of drama m those 
small towns which were the training ground of the pro- 
fessional actor in the last century, but now fail to support 
him. Local managers blame the cinema or the incom- 
petence of their touring brethren. The latter blame 
the local managers’ lack of initiative or the cinema again. 
Actors blame all three ; they complain also of the New 
Landlady, and prefer even the mute inglorious trade of 
understudy in London to the blind alleys and hardships 
of the provincial tour. Each section has its wail ; and 
the ship goes on sinking. Yet there are rafts in sight, for the 
drama if not for the professional actor. Here and there 
it almost looks as if the provincial drama were going back 
to its origins, when plays were staged intermittently by 
the trained amateurs of local guilds. Up and down the 
country-side small villages have begun to discover the 
drama as a brand-new art. The Arts League of Service 
(which gave a London mcUin^e the oth^ day) has just 
returned from a tour of twenty-one Lakeland villages, 
many of whose inhabitants have seen no plays but th^m. 
More significant, liecausc more racy of the soil, are 
local enterprises of which one hears from time to time-- 
the Alvechurch Village Players in Warwickshire and kfir. 
Masefield's band of enthusiasts on Boar's Hill, to name 


hitherto the prime need of such community-playetn Jm 
been a supply of good genuine folk-drama — splays* of t&Ar 
own place and people — ^in which they can appear witEoiit 
staginess, each in his habit as he lives, as to the maosM 
bom. This need is both recognised and met hy the prgtlm ^ 
volume.* . 

It shpuld act better than it reads, espechi^y^^'ff 4 k’ 
from real Ufe aa the author suggests. Xn 
edge is dulled; its notes and stage dmatimMi ^ 
hiawever socially interesting; 
lurk hetemant its plays to ensnare the uriiriMV ' 

the ito^^tkamselves. Mr. Gilbert has 
• ** IQeitf tear at Hcwdle, miul Ottwr. 
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An Image of Shakespeare 

FRANK MATHEW 

An endeavour to reconstruct an image of Shakespeare, the man, by a close examination of his works. Mr. Mathewr 
attemptstto fix the order in which the plays were written, and by this means to trace the development of Shakespeare’s 
character as revealed in his work. Demy Svo. x8a mi 

English Furniture of the Cabriole Period 

H. AVRAY TIPPING 

A comprehensive stu^y of a most interesting period, illustrated with numerous plates from photographs of 
particularly good examples. Cr. 4/0. 128 . fid. nsI 

The Book of Fair Women 

E. O. HOPP^: & RICHARD KING 

Thirty-two camera portraits by e. o. iiopp£ of the beautiful women of Europe, America and Asia, with all 
introductory essay by richard king. Edition limited to 500 copies only for sale. Cr. 4/0. 258. met 

Angels and Ministers 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

A new edition of Mr. Hoiisman’s plays of Victorian shade and character (including Possession) with drawings by 

ALBERT RUTiiEKSTON. Large Ct. Hvo. •;s.6d.mit 

A Farmer’s Life 

GEORGE BOURNE 

A new book by the author of The Bettesworth Book illustrated from woodcuts by Stephen done. Edition limited 
to 750 copies only for sale. Large Cr. Svo. l2B. 6d. mi 

The Hour of Magic, and other Poems 

W. H, DAVIES 

A book of new poems. Decorated throughout with numerous drawings and woodcuts by william nicholsoIi; t 
Cr. 7s. fid. net. Also 100 copies on large paper signed by Author and Artist. F^cap ^to. ^2^8. net 

Dethronements 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

Imaginary portraits of political characters done in dialogue — Charles Stuart Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Woodrow Wilson, each at the close of his political career. Edition limited to 750 copies only for sale. Cr. 8vo. 78. fid. fiaf 

The New America 

WALDO FRANK 

A book to be read and studied by every reader who possesses a sufficient modicum of intelligence to desire to 
understand the history and trend of the intellectual life of America ." — Sunday Times. With introduction by 
Hugh Walpole. 78 - < 5 d. mt 

THE PROBLEM OF BABBITT 

P^pTTT AT' JON Sinclair Lewis. A new novel by the author of 

^ Main Street. It is the story of a man, his family 

By Harold Cox. A consideration of the problem and his one great friendship. 78, fid. net 


THE PROBLEM OF 
POPULATION 

By Harold Cox. A consideration of the problem 
which affects everybody individually and every 
luition collectively. ^s. net 

FOLLOW MY LEADER 

^ Mary Agnes Hamilton. A new novel by the 
■ ' avthor of Full Circle. It is a story with a political 
’ background and a strong human interest. 

, 78.6d.net 


THE HOUSE OF THE ENEMY 

. By Camille Mallarm^, translated by Adeline. A 
story of Spain, in the district of La Mancha. 

fis.i!l«f 


^MEN OF THE HILLS THE DANCER OF SHAMAHKA 

'li ■ yto’ Ti gii*, author Potd. The By Annen Ohaaiut. An autobiognphlcld 

:'f '^i>atD^<rfaMU*wom«i niaiied tea town-man. ‘ life in Petaia and Armenia. ' Ti. ddi^waji 

^ ‘ 7e,6d.a«<. 
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to some purpose. He admires Synge ; but 
ia too individualistic, too much the consciously 
exenSyo miiat, to be quite the model he needs. He feels 
tusAiiictiv^y, no doubt ; for although his three-act 
lisar at Hordle*' has some Synge touches, in 
Eldorado '* he slips easily into the Lady Gregory vein — 
a m a nne r more congenial, one would judge, to ^mself, and 
certainly more suited to his purpose, which is to furnish Ins 
own village players with plays they can do without undue 
** acting.'* ** King Lear.** with its unexi^ectedly good 
last act, is the best play in the book. " Eldorado ” runs 
it close, and on its smaller scale should be more effective in 
action 2 it stands out among the five onc-acters by its 
inevitable simplicity and its good, workmanlike use of 
rather limited material. The others are less successful. 
** Gone for Good ** is a Chaucerian jest without Chaucer's 
subtlety. ** To Arms ! ’* and " The Hordle Poacher *' are 
rather stagey amd obvious. The same adjectives apply 
to The Old Bull,** a much more interesting play ; the 
author says it was his first, and one would imagine that he 
wrote it soon after discovering '* The Cherry Orchard *’ ; 
it has Tchekov's underlying melancholy, and at least one 
character such as the Russian loved. It fails through its 
attempt to combine this spirit with the machine-made 
incident-plot ** of a different school. To a certain 
extent a play can dispense with character subtlety and 
rely on incident ; or it can have the slightest of plots— a 
mere frame — on which to work the tapestry of character. 
(Xdhalcov*s full-length play has less incident- plot than 
Mr. Gilbert's sketch.) Hut it cann'ot dispense with Ixith, 
nor can it easily combine them. Mr. Gilbert’s characters 
spre but sketches — sketched truly, but with no particular 
eubtlety ; and yet his incident-plot is thin. 'I'hus the 
play falls between two stools. For all that it is the most 
interesting of the collodion. 

E. Gkaijam Sutton. 


KEIR HARDIE.* 

Keir Hardie's life is a story of tireless endeavour, of 
continual fighting against odds — not for any personal 
ig^dvification, but for the common good, for the emancipation 
ctf the working-class, for justice to the poor and the children 
of the poor. No one can read Mr. Stewart's biography 
and remain unmoved ; he reveals Keir Hardie, through 
intimate sketches, sometimes through the Labour leader's 
own words, as politician, agitator, journalist, pioneer in 
the Labour Party, and withal sometMng of a philosopher, 
something of a poet — ^not that he wibte poetry, but that 
he lived it. The poverty of his youth, which would have 
embittered a cruder nature, fired in him the ideal of freedom 
mid social equality. He commenced work at the age of 
heven ; at nine he was earning four and sixpence a week as 
ifk baker's message boy. In this capacity he suffered an 
experience that doubtless laid the foundation of his hatred 
for tyranny and, says Mr. Stewart, explained ** the ready 
sympathy for desolate children characteristic of the man 

& after years." His father had been rendered unemployed 
a lock-out on the Clyde ; the union funds were exhausted 
Snd Keir's small earnings the only income. A younger 
brother was ill, and tb^ outlook very black. One winter 
morning he turned up late at the baker's shop and had to 
go upstairs to see the master. He was kept waiting out- 
side the door of the dining-room while the master said 
grace, for the family were at breakfast. On being admitted, 
hi founds the baker serving out bacon and his wife pouring 
but coffee. He had never before seen such a. beautiful 
room, nor such a table loaded with food and beautiful 
things. The master gave him a lecture on idothlulness and 
threatened to dismiss him if he were late again. 

" The injustice of the thing was burning hot within me," said 
Hardie, telling the storp himself ; " all me more that I could 
not explain why 1 was 1^. The fact was I had not yet tasted 
food. 1 had been up most of the night tending my ailing 
brother,* an^; had risen betimes in the morning, but hirf been 

* • /« ]. Kelt Hardie." A biography by Wilfiam Stevraxt, 

S)S. net. (CMsellJ ^ 


made late by asristing my mother in various ways befom starting. 
The work itsdf was heavy and lasted from seven in the morning 
till closing time." 

A few days after he was late again for similar reasons, and 
was dismissed, and his fortnight's wages forfeited by way 
* of punishment. In desperation he wandered about the 
streets, contemplated suicide, and finally returned to tbe 
shop to beg for his money. But the wages were never paid. 
The master, however, " continued to be a pillar of the 
church and a leading light in the religious life of the city." 
It is not surprising that a man of Hardie's spirit and 
intellect, too familiar with want and hardship, should 
seek some way of easing the conditions of the class to 
which he belonged. His gradual transition from Liberalism 
to Labour, from Labour to Socialism, is traced in these 
pages that build up again for us a personality the move- 
ment ho loved could ill afford to lose. An admirable 
introduction is contnbuted by liis co-worker, Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald. The book is valuable as a testimony to 
a great memory — as an inspiration to the men and 
women who are lighting in the same movement to-day. 
It is said that the war killed Keir Hardie. He saw sdl 
he had been working for. striving for. shattered by the 
European upheaval, and could not survive the blow. The 
man passes, but liis influence remains, and he will be 
remembered so long as justice and freedom continue to be 
things worth fighting for, and worth winning. 


HEARTS FOR THE STAGE.* 

The world revolves complexly, so there is excuse for 
people being giddy in it, and yet — praise be to Homo 
sapiens I — high tliinking is coherent as well as sometimes 
popular. 

In the two volumes under consideration the high thinkers 
have noble and serious drama brought to their hbraries or 
wherever it is comfortable to read, and it is pleasing to 
state that, whatever their acting possibilities (testecl in 
Mr. Masefield’s case), both dramatic achievements are 
quite as readable as the average successful novel. The 
limits of the drama sis an art form arc obvious, but the 
artistic economy which it demands to-day is a great aid to 
its readability unless peradventure the dramatist, being 
overcome by the poetic Muse, mistake dialogue for an 
antiphony of monologues. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has certainly shown valorous 
industry in the attempt to relate the life of St, Francis of 
Assisi in a series of eighteen plays embellished by lyridls. 

St. Francis, however, is by grace of legend one of the most 
charming — perhaps the most charming — saint in the 
calendar. It it be permissible in the interest of public 
peace to define a socialist as one who is sociable, we might 
describe the Saint who (according to Mr. Housman 'b 
presentation of him) included among his brothers and 
sisters fire, wood, bread, and even his prison wall, as a 
pah-socialist. True, the humour and tact of St. Francis 
are compatible with a terrifying missionary zeal, and 
a good deal of spirituality is needed to dominate 
evien by the approval of one's altruism the bra3ring of 
" Brother Ass " (the body) at the discipline which the 
Saint prescribes for it. But Mr. Housman, being both 
poet and humorist, knows how to make an artistic 
pleasaunce out of even the Lazaretto, and one is often 
artistically elated during the perusal of his plays. They ^ 
exhibit a very pretty sense of form and a remarkable power 
of characterisation. The Saint was a nimble yottnil man 
in a gay world before he became a friar, and his ooi^agedhs * 
feet dared to rove among lepers, bandits and 
but Mr. Housman finds appropriate language lor^ nll 
many characters, of whom Brother Juniper, tbe d<£|htful / 
aimptoton of the Franciscan Order, ia an 
aucoeaa* The fondness for malicious humour hiipi^liKdt^y^ , 

« "Utile PUya of St Fnmcla." yMi a 
GianviUe Barker, zos. dd. (S&dgwick jb 9 
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Punth still require an antidote in a character like Brother 
• character whose folly sweetens our laughter 

with the suavity of its celestial innocence. 

The dramatisation of charity in its most exalted form 
‘ is necessarily difficult to harmonise with common demands 
for exhilaration and amusement ; but Mr. Housman has a 
power of attaining climaxes which nobly excites his reader ; 
and if by amusement we mean the suspension of private 
musing by the enticement of art, he amuses occ;isionally 
as successfully as any literary butterfly. 

I have already asserted the readability of Mr. Mase- 
field's adaptation of Kacine’s "Berenice," but he takes 
more liberty with the original than is justifiable. 'l!he 
substitution of blank verse fur couplets facilitated the task 
, of conveying the author's characteristic grace— a grace 
antipathetic to conventional realism but worth preserving 
if one still cares to hear what pleased Le Roi Solcil. But 
Mr. Masefield is strangely determined to improve. Where 
Racine makes a lover say : " J’esji^rai de verser mon sang 
aprds nies larmcs,” Mr. Masefield paraphrases, " Hoping to 
die." 

Admitting that compression was necessary for successful 
representation on the modern stage, a critic may well 
pause here to consider wl\at it is that a translator should 
wi.sh to do. The ra w materials for " Berenice " are in 
Suetonius. Tlicrc w^as no paramount reason why Mr. 
Masefield should have taken them across Racine's closed 
inkstand. But if liacinc of France is to be genuinely 
Racine of England we must have his characteristic elegance 
even if it seems like gilded oats. It would have done Mr. 
Masefield no harm to have read O. Henry's " The Proof of 
Hie Pudding" before translating "Berenice." For in 
that story he would have seen how one of the greatest 
masters of verbal expression — a man w'hosc dialogue is 
seasoned by colloquial spices wliich would have delighted 
Shakespeare — acknowdedges by imi?lication that no one 
can certainly decide w^hat is natural or unnatural for an 
educated person to say in a crisis of emotion. 

I'he humiliation of a beautiful queen and the obligation 
of an emperor to wrench himself apart from his beloved 
in deference to the national will constitute a theme worthy 
of a celebrated poet, and Mr. Masefield brings its anguish 
into the reader's consciousness skilfully enough to reflect 
prai.se on Racine from those unfamiliar with the French 
dramatist. If. to use an expression of Mr. Ciranvillc 
Barker, we regard a " classical " author’s appearance on 
the stage as his release from " his printed and annotated 
priion," Mr. Masefield may Ije complimented on having 
done a little already towards liberating the art of a famous 
writer. Let us hope that the endowed theatre will soon 
come into being and relieve- dramatists from that over- 
anxiety about receipts which tends not only to frivolise 
art (if I may venture to coin a verb), but to tempt aide 
artists to deal ungraciously by the leisurely work of 
centuries ago, 

W. H. Chesson. 
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TWO AND TWO* 

When the editor told me that he had sent me four 
humorous books to review I thanked him politely (one 
does not say rude things to editors) and calculated the 
distance to the nearest brandy. I began by reading " The 
Seaside Guyed," by Thomas Jay. I wish I had not. It 
is one of those frightfully " funny '* works that command 
you to laugh ; and lest you should miss a point, the author 
carefully explains his jests and accents them by means of 
drawings, typographical guidances and the like. 

-Then I turned to "Come Day, Go Day," by John L. 
; ; Carter. The publisher was kind enough to send with the 
'•^- :book a biographical note in which it is stated that Mr. 

I \ * V The Seaside Guyed." 9 y Thomas Jay, 3e. 6d. (Collins.) 
V : ii-" wiae Day, Go Day." By John L. Carter. 73. (John 
;< the Next." By R. S. Hooper. 6s. (John 

‘ ^ By Robert C* Benchley. 6b. 



A book of real humour 

THE 

VERY DEVIL 

By H. B. YOUNG 

Here at last is a new idea! No, 
perhaps not entirely new, nothing 
is new, but it is a new and very 
original application of a very old 
idea. A man with a devil to help 
him, whose aid is a doubtful blessing. 

It is a very amusing book. Buy 
it, read it, and pass it on. The 
price is 7s. 6d. Less than the cost 
of one stall at the theatre — or a 
bottle of whisky. 

PAGE & COMPANY. PUBLISHERS 

11, GOWER STREET, LONDON 


From the Fditor 

Of one of the greatest daily newspapers a letter 
has been received by the London School of 
Journalism. The following is an extract : — 

" You wdll have noticed that we are using a 
tremendous amount of matter supplied by London 
School of Journalism students and find it is very 

good indeed. I may say that the Editor of — 

(our evening paper) is much impressed by the 
knack they display in giving the public what it 
wants. It might be a good idea for some of your 
students to try him also with specials." 

The London School of Journalism (conducted 
by Mr. Max Pemberton and a very able staff 
of successful journalists) is now firmly estab- 
lished in public opinion as the accredited centre 
for instruction in Journalism, Story Writing, 
and Literary Work. The productions of its 
students are appearing in over 300 of the 
foremost journals of the United Kingdom. 

•The Prospectus of the School, giving full 
particulars of the Correspondence Courses, 
synopsis of each course, and all information, 
may be obtained post free upon application 
to the 

WCRBTARY'S OFFICE 

The London School of Jonmalism, 

110, Gnat Rnudl Street, London, W.C.1 

T.I«,hM.-UM.UB 48T4. ■' 
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Carter was a partner in a large Midlands firm when ’he 
wrote his first article. I feel sure that Mr. Carter was an 
excellent partner if he showed the same attention to detail 
that he exhibits in the book under notice. As 1 read on 1 
was vaguely conscious of some mental connection with 
Shakespeare ; not on account of the style of Mr. Cjirter’s 
wiitingp but— it came to me suddenly — as a memory of 
the title of one of his plays. It was " Much Ado About 
Nothing." 1 have conscientiously endeavoured to discover 
why the book is described as humorous ; it appears to me 
to be a pleasant tale about a man who fell in love with a 
pretty girliKWhose father was in the clutches of a business 
rival — the latter conceiving the original idea of taking 
the daughter in part payment of debt. There is also a 
Yorkshire uncle of the low comedy type. Mr. Carter 
rdiates at great length divers matters of such thrilling 
interest as the uncle's passion for cheese souffif ^ ; when he 
remembers the main theme of the story — wliich he does 
fairly often — ^he is mildly interesting. 

J was feeling rather low when I picked up ** And the 
Next," by R. S. Hooper (“ Simple Simon " of Eve). It 
is pure joy 1 The author has a perfectly delightful touch 
in everything he writes. I don't know what I liked best ; 
I only know that 1 rose up and called the editor blessed for 
sending me the book. If I were frightfully rich, rich 
enough to take taxicabs and not look at the meter, rich 
enough to patronise Henry Ford, I would buy Mr. Hooper 
and put him in a specially constructed pavilion in the 
grounds of my best palace, and whenever I felt depressed 
I would fetch him out and say, " Lo ! 1 am aweary and 
my soul is sad ; as for my harp, I have jumped on the 
beastly thing. Amuse me." And he would straightway 
cause my ribs to adhere to my sides and my laughter 
would burst the buttons off my robe of silk. 

Why does not Fortune distribute her favours more 
carefully ? Instead of saving it up for the lean years she 
setids me (disguised always as the aforesaid editor) a fourth 
gem, from the other side of the Atlantic this time. The 
title of the book is "Of All Things " and the author is 
Mr, Robert C. Benchley. There is an introduction by Mr. 
Stephen Leacock, presumably because that gentleman is 
admittedly a humorist, but Mr, Benchley will need no 
literary fathering. He is himself a humorist. Of course 
some of his jests are in a vein more particularly amusing 
to his compatriots, but he eschews extravagant slang, 
writes in very pleasant and often delightfully quaint 
English, and it is unnecessary to understand the American 
language to enjoy his book. It is excellent fooling, but 
one has sAways a shrewd suspicion that the author has 
a pretty hard puiich lurking behind his humour. 

F. D. G. 


flovel IRotes. 

A LOVER AT FORTY. By Gerald Cumberland. 7s. 6d, 
(Grant Richards.) 

One paper, reviewing a previous book by Mr. Gerald 
Cumberlarid, expressed the hope that he would stick to 
short stories, and not be drawn into writing long novels. 
Reverse the terms of that phrase, and you have the hope 
^of the present reviewer. It will be all to the good of the 
art of fiction if Mr, Cumberland pursues it along the lines 
indicated by ’this extraordinarily clever book, which, 
although a trifle exotic, a book to read amid cushions and 
cigar-smoke and lamp-light and not on k heathery moor- 
land, is an acute and at moments pitiless study of feminine 
human nature — or inhuman nature. For Mrs. Colefax, the 
mother of the bewildering Avril whose fertunes in love we 
follow, is a vampite^soul, outwardly social and beautiful * 
inwat^y; defiled and defiling ; so finely is she described 
. and analysed that even to read about her makes one shrink. 
, A sophisticated bopk ; sometitnes too outspoken for not 
iA few readers:,:' having wonderfully commatgfed of 


dialogue and almost uncannily penetrating^^uch is a. 
broad sketch of it. With his men the author does not 
" get across the footlights " quite so surely; Basil Trent, 
is a monster of restraint, considering his private knowledge^ 
of Avril's misery and her unawareness of hiis knowledge ; 
there are signs of laboured drawing here. But the women 
are triumphs, even when they are failures, and in one of 
the men — Paul Mordurant. the young composer and 
musician — the author triumphs with them. 

PEREGRINE'S PROG.^ESS, By Jeffery Farnol. 7s. 6d.. 

(Sampson Low.) 

" * Nineteen to-day, is he ! ' said my Uncle Jervas, 
viewing me languidly through his quizzing glass. ' How 
confoundedly the years flit ! Nineteen — and on me soul, 
our poor youth looks as if he hadn't a single- gentlemanly 
vice to bless himself with ! ' ” Thus begins a discussioa 
Ixjtween Peregrine's two uncles and an aunt as to their 
nephew's future ; the outcome of this discussion being^ 
that Peregrine takes matters into his own hands and runs 
away from his guardians to seek adventure, to " follow' 
the wind, tramp the roads, consort with all and sundry, 
open the book of Life and endeavour to learn of men by 
man himself." *' * Very fine ! ’ says Peregrine's Uncle 
Jervas — ‘ and damned foolish ! ’ " Nevertheless Peregrine 
starts out on his quest, and the adventures hie encounters 
on his way make thrilling and fascinating reading. The 
story has the same bracing atmosphere as Mr. Jeffery 
Farnol 's famous book, " The Broad Highway." The 
characters introduced are many and varied,, ranging from 
people of quality to tinkers and highwaymen and, last but 
not least, giixsies. For Diana (Peregrine’s name for her — 
her real name is Anna) is a gipsy, and Diana is the heroine 
of the story, and through her Peregrine learns that " ho 
who hath imagination is blessed or cursed with a fearful 
magic whereby he may scale the heights of heaven or 
plumb the deeps of hell." Packed with exciting incidents,, 
it is a vivid, robust story, told in that deli^tful style of 
which Mr, Farnol is a past-master. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT VIGNOLLES* By Albert Kinross. 

7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. Albert Kinross's Vignolles deserves a place among 
the immortals of literature. He belongs to that select 
band of adventurers of the Noble Order of the RoUing Stone 
who actually do the wild, impulsive, colourful things that 
the rest of us only dare to dream about. Of course VignoUbe 
admits he is a fool to act as'he does. " And yet, by Jove, 
half the fun one gets in life comes out of these impulses, • 
and most of the pain as well, I suppose f The pain doea 
right enough. You remember, I went off to Port Said 
early that morning ? " And so the story starts, and 
once Vignolles starts talking — ^whether he is t^ing us hia 
adventures disguised as native camel-driver in Asia Minor, 
or enlarging on the thrills of a telephone courtship in Cairo, . 
or on the difficulty of earning " an honest living " in 
Salonika — ^he holds us entranced. Altogether a brilliant 
novel, vigorous, human, full of interest. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD, By M. Morgan Gibbon, . 

78, 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Judith Prendergast has a nature that compels admira- 
tion; she is steady and independent — ^almost defiantly 
so. Brought up to no profession, she prefers menial woric 
to the subjugation of pride or the desecrarion lov^- 
She has many wooers, but Hervey Moreland 
man for her, and when her own obstinate Sfdrit and 
unddivered letter holds them apart, she choose 
riches without love and puts her democratic 
forcible practice. Comedy, sentiment and ja. ^ 

<daip of tragedy make up this sti^y of a 
bat'" Judith at last emerges t<^^^'iriuniph 
refiect pensively : " It's queer how things 

thenieelves out." Miss Morganr-f^bbon'.vod^^ 
with deUghtful^touc)^:^^^ 
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Macmittan’s List 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

A KIPUNG ANTHOLOGY-raOSE 

Heap. 8vo, Cloth, 6t. net. Leather, Ts. 6d. net. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL 

THE CATHEDRAL 

By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Large paper Edition. Limited to 250 copies. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. [Ocl. 6 


WHO WAS JANE ? 

A story for Young People of all ages. By EVELYN 
SHARP. With 8 full-page illustrations in Black-and- 
White by Charles E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[pci. lO 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR 

THE WATER-BABIES 

A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations In Colour by 
' Warwick Goble. New edition. Medium 8vo. 7s.6d.net. 

ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 

Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. With 16 Plates In 
Colour and other Illustrations In Black-and- White by 
Arthur Rackham. New Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s.6d.net. 

WILFRID GIBSON*S NEW BOOK 

KRINDLESYKE 

By WILFRID GIBSON, author of "Livelihood," etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Macmillan" s Autumn Announcement List with 
Descriptive Notes post free on application. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2 


—ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD.— 

BARTLEET (M .), Carillons. With a Prefatory 
Note by Edmund Gosse, c.b. 2s. 66 . net 

NOGUCHI (YONE), Korin. sonnet 

The second book of his " Japanese Artist Series.*’ 

'* Mr. Noi^urhi's siiidy la tnstniuliy produced and charmingly 
iliiiHtrated."— TAr Times 

“ Mr. No»iichi handle^ nur language with effects of startllivi 
beauty." — Westminster Gasetie 

SIMS (ALAN). Poems. [In preparation] 

TOMLINSON (A. E.), Candour: Poems 

A strikingly outspoken first volun^e of verse. Ss. net 

rBINYON (LAURENCE), The Secret 

6s. net 

BOYD (HALBERT), Men and Marvels 

5s« net 

CASSON (STANLEY). Rupert Brooke 
and Skyros. 6t.net 

CORKERY (DANIEL). I Bhreasan : 

Lyriet. 5 b. net 

DAVRIL (CYNTHIA), Poems. 

3s. 6d. net, boards. 2b. 6d. net, wrappers 

FOX SMITH (C.). Rovings, Illustrated by 

Phil Smith. Sa- act 

MASEFIELD (JOHN), 

Salt Water Ballads 6b. net 

A Mainsail Haul 6a.net 

Ballads and Poems 6a.net 

PALMER (H. E.). Two Minstrels 

3 b. net and 2 b. net 

SYMONS (ARTHUR), Baudelaire : a siedy 

ISb. net 

LONDON: 4a, CORK STREET, W.l 


John Drinkwater 


At the “Everyman” Theatre 

MARY STUART 

REVISED EDITION. {Fourth Impression). 
Crown ^vo. 3s. ttd. net 

A New Edition of this play, with considerable 
changes. Mr. Drinkwater states: — ‘‘This revised 
version is, with certain modifications, the original 
form of the play . . . and is the final form in 
which I wish to leave it.” 


PRELUDES 1921-1922 

By JOHN DRINKWATER 
A new volume of longer Poems. 

Crown 8vo. 6de net 


A J Ltdst Loiidoi^ WeCL2 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s LIST 


A new Volume by the Dean of St. PauVj 

OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 

SECOND SKKIES. 

By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O,, 1 ),I). 

Crown 8vo. 6 b. net 

BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With Maps. 8vo. 


12b. 6d. net 


The OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 

By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 

With Frontispiece in Colours and 17 Plates in Black- 
and- White, ifto. 21 b. net 

MAZES AND LABYRINTHS 

By W. U. MArrHEWS. B.Sc. 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vn. 18a. net 

A Volume of Short Stories by a New Writer, 

THE DANCING FAKIR 

And other Stories. By JOHN EYTON. 

With 18 Illustrations by L. Raven -Hill. Crown 8vo. 

7b. 6d. net 

THE MAID OF FRANCE 

Deing tba Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d*Are. 

By ANDREW LANG, 

New Edition with a Preface by Mrs. Andrew Lang 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7i. 6d. net 

THE LIFE OF 
CORNELIA CONNELLY 

Fomndrets of the Society of the Holy Child Jasas, 

By A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. 

With a Preface by Cardinal Gasqubt, O.S.B. 

With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN ft CO. 

39. PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, B.C.4 
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ROSSBNAL* By Ernest Raymond* 78. 6d. (Cassell.) 

^ There are mast excellent character studies in this book, 
cspeaally at the beginning. Little David, the hero, is 
an inmate of a strange household. Sir Gordon Hay is 
master, and Mrs. Macassa mistress, and David does not 

know for many 
years in what rela- 
tion he stands to 
them. The etching 
of Sir Gordon Hay, 
a princely but ageing 
gentleman, with a 
passion for City 
dinners and lor read- 
ing poetry aloud, is 
a triumph. His 
facetious, enigmatic 
way of a(ldres.sing 
I )avid, hi.s tender- 
ness for the Army 
and Navy Stores, and 
many other amiable 
traits, are beautifully 
rendered, and Mrs. Mac'.assa, the lady he so seldom talk.s 
with, likewise lives before us. with her slappings, her 
lack of honour and her odd generosities. The story traces 
the career of David, a most attractive youth, who walks 
with his head always well in the clouds and liis heart 
swelling with a desire to write. His experience as a 
teacher at a l>oys' school, his meeting with a girl with a 
yellow hair-ribbon, and his journey to Persia, make good 
reading. Indeed most people will want to read the* book 
through at a sitting. 


FROM THE LIFE* By Harvey O’Higgins. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

These sketches of New Engli.sh life make excellent 
reading, for Mr. O’ Higgins know.s how to record vivid 
impressions, and he sometimes displays a touch of genius 
in his selection of an incident that may determine the 
course of a life. Owen Carey, for example, becomes a 
successful writer of inediccval romances through having 
befriended a young girl whose interest in Shakespearean 
heroes and heroines has been inhibited by the vileness of 
her surroundings. The man with whom she had lived 
led her such a dog’s life that she can at first do no more 
than bark and fawn at her b«nefactor’s feet. Carey 
ultimately soothes her by inditing a novelette entitled 
■** Fair Ann Hathaway,” and promptly becomes a best- 
seller. But the part we enjoyed most.in this narrative was 
the dramatic moment w'hen Carey forces the dissolute 
monster who had abused Mary to lick her feet. In fact, 
most of these character studies resolve themselves into 
stories of action, for Mr. O' Higgins becomes more con- 
cerned with the incident than the character itself, whose 
portrait he rarely succeeds in making <iuite convincing. 
*“ W.T.,” which relates how an old sailor tries to sham 
dumb in order to conceal a dreadful secret, but is forced 
into speech by well-meaning folk, is in the best tradition 
of the good short story, and the account of how Watson 
Tyler, who was regarded as a ” soft ” by hi.s famUy, but 
accepted as a potential great man by his fiancee and her 
relatives, is told with deliciously sly humour ; for whether 
Sir Watson had anything in him or not, he certainly 
succeeded in life, and it all depended upon a lucky in- 
spiration and a telephone call. 

THE STREET OF THE GAZELLE. By Dulcie Doamer. 

78. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This book, by^the author of ” Revelation.” may -be 
described as a series of pictures coloured with rare delicacy. 
The adventures of Cassandra and Evan are narrated with 
unusual power. , It is a story of the days when Roman 
arrogance loused the fierce Jewish temperament to revolt ; 


when women were bought and sold in the open market- 
place ; when to flog a slave to death or to force a woman 
to dance naked lor the pleasure of one's guests were amuse- 
ments almost too bourgeois lor the amateur of crudty. 
Miss Deamer employs a somewhat uncommon style — 
rather like a scries of lantern slides dealing with the same 
characters in different postures, but she keeps the story 
going all the time, and if one’s breath is taken away at 
times by the suddenness of her transitions, the sensation 
is not unpleasant. Her descriptions of .scenery and Of 
scenes are excellently done. Altogether ” The Street of 
the Gazelle ” is a book well worth reading, whether as a 
story of adventure and love or as a picture of the East of 
long ago. 


ROBERT GREGORY: THE HISTORY OF A LITTLE 
SOUL« By John fJwi'n 7s. bd, (llodder & Stoughton.) 

Sympathy, contempt, amusement, sorrow — with these 
emotions does the reader watch the career of the poor 
little soul so finely unfolded by Mr. Owen. Sympathy, 
because he had for a father one of the meanest, iiardcst of 
men, whose chief happiness lay in making others miserable 
— an inhuman entomologist whose sharp sarcasms and 
masterly silences made liis victims writhe, and whose 
principal victim was his son. Contempt, because he did 
not shake himself free from his wretched entanglements 
and put a strong shoulder to the wheel of life. Amuse- 
ment, because in his struggles with the net thrown round 
him by a girl in the same office he is shown in sharp 
contrast with her intolerable Pelt Ridgean relations. 
Sorrow, because he is a completely pathetic, cramped 
figure, just not strong enough to lise clear from his 
deadening environment. It is a wonderful study of a 
drab existence, and the sombre note that clinches the 
young man's misery is his own self-de(.cption when, in 
toucliing the fringe* of a happier social world through the 
invitation of a more fortunate and gifted friend, he meets 
a woman who takes his heart by storm unwittingly, and 
at the end, almost ready to put his fate to the test, learns 
that one of his own kindred is going to marry her. Mr. 
Owen has written a great exposition and interpretation, 
and his powci is unmistakable. TJicre is a half-hint of a 
sequel ; we should welcome this, if only to learn in time 
the little, hampered soul had tried a higher flight into 
purer air. 

A KNIGHT AMONG LADIES. By J. K. Buckroso. 79. 6d. 
net. (llodder & Stoughton.) 

Where there’s a village there's gossip. And when Mrs. 
Buckrose writes about the village the gossip is sure to 
be uncommonly lively and up to date. Of Wynthorpe, 
the scene of her new novch let Daisy, the vicar’s daughter, 
give her opinion : ” Don’t you care a button what the 

-Wynthorpe people say,” says Daisy. "You wouldn't 
if you'd lived here as long as we have. A clergyman's family 
would just lie down and die if they took to heart what 

everybody said about them They’ve said awful 

tilings about Bill and me. They'd scandalise about a 
scarecrow and an old woman walking in the field, if there 
was nothing else. Oh, I know Wynthorpe. But they’re 
awfully kind, too. When mother was so ill, even Muriel 
Gretton that lives in Mucky Lane, and has a tongue like 
a razor, cut all the pelargoniums out of her window to bring 
just as they were coming into flower. You won't think 
much about that, perhaps ; but she'd been living there 
aU alone and watching them come on, gnd I can you 
it meant a lot.” Mrs. Buckrose tells how this very human 
village arranges the love affairs of two important ndi^ 
hours — Sir Francis Holt, a retired Indian Civil seraiht^ 
and a young widow, Mrs, Vemon, the victiin of a 
tragic marriage. Sim Dummeris, the gardenur 
hiA time between these two, la a shi^g 
Uar who believes his own stories, and will 
be greeted as one of the bast Ci this aothcMr^S 
characters. ' ^ ' 



Mr. Erneat Raymond. 
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TRBBLSb PRICE. By (Bale & Sons & Daiiielsson.) 

In Victoria’s golden time there were a number of subjects 
which wete tacitly banned. Our age is now becoming 
accustomed to receive Books of Revelation and to accept 
all things as matters for discussion, yet the old Grundy 
within us dies hard. We prefer our Sins — with a big S — 
to be discussed secretly, " in the twilight, in the evening, 
in the black and dark night.” The shadowy mystery of 
the darkened street and the sinister appeal of the red 
lamp on the cover of " Y’s ” new novel,” Trebled Price,” may 
mislead the reader into the belief that he has before him 
such a secret discus.sion, but he will be wrong. That 
picture on the cover is misleading. Inhere is neither 
mystery nor glamour in the evil that ” Y ” lays bare. It 
breaks no new ice. The story is as old as the hills — at 
least as old as Ibsen — of the punishment that a jealous 
God visits on the sins of those who have not kept his 
commandments — and on their sons. There is little to 
thrill here : we frankly shudder and are shocked. The 
story is simplicity itself. In the background there is 
Life, a cruel and omnipotent force, and in the foreground 
the romance of two lovers. It is told well and without 
any attempt to shock or scare. The subject needs no 
embroidery of horror. The characters of the young lovers 
are truly drawn, lovable and almost uninteresting in 
their fidelity to the figures of everyday English life. And 
then with deep sympathy is drawn Revelation and the 
realisation that there are inexorable rules of life, against 
which there is no appeal. It is a book that should he 
read — and digested. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS COURTSHIP. By Berta Ruck. 

7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

There is no doubt about Miss Berta Ruck’s complete 
mastery of her particular line in story-telling. Her latest 
book, ” The Subconscious Courtship,” is an excellent 
example of her work. She has an interesting and romantic 
story to tell and she tells it thoroughly well, with all her 
accustomed ease and skill. The peculiar ” business 
arrangement” which induces Harry Carmichael to marry 
Clover Elphinstone strains one’s credulity a little, but in 
spite of that the story catches hold of one with no un- 
certain grip, and carries one along, thoroughly absorbed, 
to its triumphant finish. Miss Berta Ruck’s light, vivacious 
style increases the charm of the story of Clover and her 
very unusual wooing. The characters throughout are 
realistically drawn, from Sandal (the flapper) to Harry 
Carmicha^ himself. It is altogether a delightful story — 
wholesome, gay, romantic — exceedingly well constructed 
and well told. 


THE CLOAK OF GOLD* By John Hastings Turner. 7s. 6d. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

There is a curious. Barrie-like charm about this story 
of a group of very ordinary people, living very common- 
place lives — or lives that would have seemed very common- 
place if Mr. Turner had not touched them with a gracious 
fantasy and revealed the spirit of romance that sleeps in 
the hearts of even the most matter-of-fact and disillusioned 
men and women. Charles Cutman, I’etcr Margett, Owen 
Weare, and their wives, and the son of the Cutnams and 
the daughter of the Margetts are staying at the same hotel 
by the seaside. They have met and spent their holidays 
at that same place every year for about a quarter of 
century* and yet they do not really know each other. 
rV: None of them guesses until later, after his death, that the 
genial Weare has made his wife’s life a misery to her. Both 
& Cutman and Margetts have come to recognise, with the 
W of time, that their wives are not what they had 
;r/|bpught them ; not so beautiful, not so charming; Mrs. 

^ has developed into a particularly irritating 

happens that little fantasy; a dramatising 
happiness. The two husbands, apparently 
with another woman, each discovers he is only 


Lippincott’s New Books I 

VILLAS or F1K>11ENCK -AND TUSOA^ g 

By Harold Donaldson Ebkrlkin, Co-Author of '* The Practical Book gg 
ot IVriorl Furniture,*' etc. Colour Frontispiece and 280 Illustrations 
ill half tone. 400 naffes. 4to, cloth. 63 *. net. B 

A volume appcalltiR to all lovers of the liffautifiil as well as Archi- B 
tects. Decorators and Landscape Gardeiiprs. ^ 

THK PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING S 
THE SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT S 


S By Edward Stratton Hullowav. » 

s 198 Illustrations in half-tone, 9 in colour. 7 diaffi'ams, 39ri pages. ^5 
~ Square 8vo, cloth. 30a. net. S 

= This volume w by one of the authors of the successful *‘ Practical a 
S Bwik of Interior Decoration.” A book for the growing public who S 
Q want homes ami not men^ly houses. 

5 GODS. GHOSTS AND CK>BLINS. The g 
m Weird Legrende of the Far East g 

^ By ItKRTHA Lum. ^ 

== BeHUtifully Illustrated and Decorated. 4to. ic>n pages. Regular n 
^ Edition, 42s. net. Umited Autograph Edition with 6 extr.T Colour 3 
n Plates, stK'cial binding and casr*, lOSs. net. LJ 

~~ This ioremnst exponent ot the Japanesnue in art has given us a series ^5 
= of wonderful plates in full colour and half-tone (designed eHpccial||r for a 
== this iHHik and not otherwise obtainable) of the charming or grotesque 5 
~ legenils ot Japan. sS 

g APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES. A« g 
Q to Some Contemporary Anther* q 

= By Felix K. ScHELLiNr., l.ilt.D., Professor of English Literature, 3 
= University of Pennsylvania. 200 iiuges. i2mo, cloth. 9s. net. 

== Such chapter .heads as “ Our Miss Repplier,” " Potterisin,” ” Carl « 
= Saiidhurg-Kcbel,” " Joseph Conrad on Life and Letters,” " Alfred Noyea ^ 
= and a (treat Poetic Tradition,” ” John Masefield and the Key Poetic,” s 
^ and “ Mr. l>inkwatrr’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ ” show the wide scope of this ^ 
== ititeiisely iuteri'sling book. g 

S RADIO FOR at.1. S 

By II. (;ernsback (Editor of Radio Netrs). S 

=; 250 pages, 130 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9 r. net. ^ S 

•= The iKiok in the clearest manner covers both receiving .Tnd sending in n 
= the fields of radio telegraphy and telephony, as well as various types of S 
= equipment. The instructions an* for beginners and experienced. S 


y SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF 
1 HISTORY 

S By Stuart Alfred Queen, Ph.D. 

~ '327 pages. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is the first volume to appear in the ” LIPPINCOTT SOCIO* 
=S LOGICAL SF.RIES.” This series is designed to present a systematic 
» summary of the most substantial results that have been achieved in the 
Q different sub-divisions of sociology. 

I JUVENILE 

9 THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUNTAIN. 

S With Jan and the Story-Book Folk wo Love 

= 8 Colour Illustrations by Gertrude Kay, with specially designed lining 

S pa)H*rs and title page. 218 pages. 8vo. lO*. od. md. 
n A story that will plea.se all those who are familiar w'ilh the characten 
S in the Juvenile Classics, and that will aryasc the interest of those who 
= do not know all of them. 

S RED ROBIN 

= By Tane Abbott, Author of ” Aprilly,” " Keliieth,” etc. 

S Illustrated. 8vo. 7*. net. 

n Mrs. Abbott is the “ Louisa May Alcott " of the present generation, 
~ and her style suggests this author. 

P WINONA ON HER OWN 

S By Margaret Wiudkmer, Author of " The Winona Scries," ** A Rose 
= Garden Hii$b.Tiul,” etc. 

= r Illustration in colour. 3 in half-tone. 310 pages. 8vo. 7 «. net. 

Q Mis.s Widdeincr's Winona Series have been written for aU girls. 

m PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE 

S By Rui’Frt Sargent Holland, Author of ” The Blue Heron’s 
= Feather,” etc. 

= 4 Illustrations. 310 pages. 8vo. 7a. net. 

A boy's book brimful of adventures. 

□ FICTION 

■ A LITTLE LEAVEN 

S By Katherine Grey, a new writer of the people made famous by the 
= popular successes of John Fox, Jnr. 7a. Od. net. 

S A powerful and graphic tale of a Kentucky girl and her iwoplc, and of 
« her ronuince with an Easterner. The author depicts with vivid sym- 
Cl pathy the spirit of the mountain people, and the haunting tieauty of their 
= f>ackgrouni( — different from city people and their surroundings, but 
s needing only— >a little leaven. 

§ THE BRACEGIRDLE 

sag By Burris Jenkins. 7a. 6d. net. 

S The story of a charming and talented actress : Anne Bracegirdle, 
rn The desire, to read alxtut the Great Loves of noted people will never die. 
s Mistress Anne Bracegirdle was one of the famous characters of the 
Be London stage in the seventeenth century. She was a player at the 
S Theatre Royal in Drury Ijinr. and was commonly called ” The Darling ” 


Theatre Royal in Drury Ijinr, 
and ” Diana of the English Stage.” 

'* A thrilling, vivid story.” — TIn Bookman 
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in love again with his own wife as she was when he 
iLad first loved her, anti the domestic tragedies that had 
l^n threatening pass and the passion of their yonth is 
iniraculously renewed. A delightful and at more than one 
stage subtly poignant love romance ripens and grows to 
a strangely happy ending between Gutman’s staid son 
and Margett’s candid, independent, up-to-date daughter ; 
and with all these threads and the philosophisings of a 
quaint old fisherman Mr. Turner weaves a story that 
xbingles a vein of high comedy with threads of profoundly 
human significance, ft has imagination and humour, 
and a freshness of idea and treatment that are doubly 
welcome in these days when so many novels are so much 


THE ASHES OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Frank A. RuMeU. 

78. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

'* The road from Deniliquin glimmers, grey and un- 
inviting, across a changeless expanse of browned grass, 
like a soiled ribbon on a drab's hair.” So this novel begins. 
We get something about drabs before we are done, but the 
scene shifts from Australia to America and back again, and 
there is an attractive mixture of grey tones and glimmering 
sparkle. The publisher has again discovered a first novel 
of promise. Mr. Russell tells his story briskly, and it has 
the real merit of freshness. It is a blessing to get an 
Australian novel which is not in the bush. Here we are 
introduced to college life in Melbourne, then to theatrical 
life, for the hero becomes an actor and a playwright. He 
does not join up during the war, being too occupied with 
his plays in America. But l*eter, the humble friend, does, 
and in the end he marries Margaret, the hero's widow. 
Like many budding novehsts, Mr. Russell puts too much 
into his book and leaves some characters undeveloped. 
But there is no doubt whatever about the power and grip 
of the story, cither in handling Australian life or in depicting 
New York theatrical intrigues. 

MANY WATERS. By M. K. Francis, ys. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

A very simple tale, the scenes of which are laid in a 
lovely, remote spot in Wales. Even Gritliiths, the miller, 
who is the hero, is a gloomy soul, living without the society 
of women, with his young cousin Rhys. Into the daily 
existence of these tw'o comes the bright presence of happy 
Nost Pennant. She soon charms young Rhys. Also she 
exerts a powerful spell over Ev^an, and up on the mountain- 
side she encourages this strange, sad man to sing to her. 
So wonderful is his voice that she persuades him to enter 
for the competition at the Eisteddfod. Rhys proix}.scs to 
Nest. She does not tell him about her stolen meetings 
with Evan, who by now is passionately in love with her. 
When Evan knows that Rhys is the favoured .suitor he 
commits suicide. Nest, as the wife of Rhys, is obsessed 
with horror by her new home, where everything reminds 
her of Evan. Mrs. Francis paints with great skill the 
nervous feelings of the young girl, her desiderate longing 
to b3 out of the sound of many waters, her husband's 
bewilderment. There is a happy and satisfactory end, 
full explanation and the prospect of life in America, far 
from bitter memories. 


alike. 


THE AMATEUR ARCHANGEL. By T. C. Crawford. 5s. 

(Blackwell. Oxford.) 

: The introduction of tlie supernatural into any story 
dealing with earthly events can only be done at the risk 
of failure to convince the reader. The '* properties ” of 
M. Cplomb, the archangel of this book — a glowing globe of 
' light 'that emits a humming sound, and a sheet of black 
glas. Upon which scenes of the war become visible as 
they happen, and messages appear in writing — merely 
detract from the interest of a story wliich seems to be 
entangled hopelessly with philosophic utterances, and to 
Have behind it some desire for the general betterment of 
Humanity. A good many pages arc concerned with the 
analysis of present conditions ; some of these ^re brilliant, 
dll are worth reading. ” The average man,” says one of 
the mysterious characters, ” is a pack-horse, who carries 
so patiently all the loads of various kinds that he has 
taken on that he has no time to kick off the harness and 
receive the education necessary to enjoy real freedom. 
He l^ecomefe in domesticity a subdued animal. Adventure 
is not for him. When he does break away, he is so clumsy 
about it that he invites scandal, and, under the fear of it, 
goes l>ack. when pj^rmitted, to his x^^ck-horse round.”. 
These^ and other debatable assertions brighten a book 
whieh is ingenious, but hardly convincing. It has a hitiierto • 
unpublished poem by the late C. Lovat Fraser, the author’s 
fibn-in -law, wliich id a pure delight. 


A PUBUC SCANDAL, AND OTHER STORIES. By 

George A. Birmingham. 7.S. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

The initials ” G. A. B.” ought to be as familiar as 
” G. K. C.” or ” G. B. S.” in the alphabet of writers ; but 
they have not yet become quite as definitely recognised 
by the public. This book of short stories should add 
to the repute — already high — of the author of ” Spanish 
Gold ” and other treasurable volumes. It contains some 
gdhis of humour and description equal to anything he has 
previously done. In nine or ten pages ” G. A. B.” can 
ifitroduce us to a set of characters, let us into their secrets, 
make us feel that wc know them quite well, and round 
off his tiny plot with the greatest felicity. This is an 
art; apparently easy, in reality achieved by few. For 
the latest collection from this gifted exponent, of the 
short story we are sincerely grateful. 

DUST. By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman- Julius. 78. .^, 
(Melrose.) 

” A sudden breeze Caught up some of the dust Hhd;' 
whirling it around, let it fall. * Martin’s life,’ Umuglti/ 
Rose : ' it was like a handful of' dust thrown into Gbil'i' 
face and blown back again by the wind to the ^uiid.' 
.:These, the last words of this remarkable book, stttnbmt^ 
its story. It is not a happy book nor an anstiltiiiig 
in the ordinary sense of the word, though it is 
flashes of a grim humour. But it is a book wortlh^^^ t^ 
attention of anyone who likes to penetrate a 
' the .stttiEace. of things, who is content 
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to the consideration of other matters than the cinema. 


the theatre, food and the two-thirty race. Martin Wade 
was brought up hard in a hard land, and perhaps it was 
•only natural that he should see only the hard, material 
Aspect of everything. So when he married Rose Conroy 
he gave her a fine, well-found farm and a husband with a 
warm bank account, but — no love. He did not under- 
istand love, it appeared to him an annoying word which 
^tood for unmeaning caresses, whims and an interruption 
of that well-ordered routine of cow- mil king and crop- 
gathering which was the result of hard mental and physical 
effort. Then — well, one cannot bear to spoil the story by 
over many words ; read it and see how things worked 
out : your time will not be wasted. The authors arc to 
be congratulated on having the courage to tell a sad story 
Ibravely and without succumbing to the temptation to 
make it end happily.’' Yet it is not a depres.sing book 
in the morbid sense ; indeed it leaves one w'ith a curious 
•feeling of exaltation. 


THE VAN ROON* By J. C. Snaith. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 

Mr. Snaith in playful and amusing mood. 'I’o the old 
curio.sity shop kept by the ancient miser, Gcdge, comes 
practical country June, his niece. Gedgc and his boy 
William run the shop ; William is a wonderful assistant, 
with a flair for picking up valuable things for nothing, 
^shortly after June arrives. William, who is a divinely 
igentlc and credulous being, in spite of his cleverness about 
things artistic, brings in a small incturc whicli he has 
picked up for live shillings at Crowdham market. Intere.st 
■centres round this apparently wortlile.s.s thing ; as it is 
cleaned, it reveals aii increasing beauty, and finally is 
proved to be a genuine Van Roon, worth thousands of 
pounds. Then of course everyb(Kly wants to possess it. 
Oedge himself makes various cunning attempts, and 
William’s faith and love for his old master take a deal of 
'Shaking. June falls in love with William, and also, at one 
time, gets hold of the picture. Very delicately does Mr. 
Snaith paint the love Iwtwccn the couple, the dreamy, 
beauty-loving boy, the strenuoii.s, matter-of-fact girl. A 
pretty piece of work, conceived in no spirit of sombreness. 
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THE FAIRY DOLL. By Netta Syrett. 3s. 6d. net. (The 
Bodley Head.) 

There are five little plays in this book ; each one, with 
its neatly-turned plot and lively dialogue, should prove 
irresistibly attractive to cliildren who are looking for 
something to act.” The plays evince imagination and 
sympathy, and a good sense of fun, and there are characters 
"to suit all tastes — dolls, and fairies, kings and queens, 
'Shepherd boys, princesses, and ordinary, everyday little 
l^oys and girls. Miss Syrett knows exactly what children 
want, and she gives it to them. The plays should prove 
iairly simple to produce, the scenes chosen being in the 
nature of a Nursery, a Schoolroom, ” The drawing-room 
in the Doll's House,” and so on. There is a pretty pastoral 
play witJhi the scene "Part of the Palace Garden,” in 
which the character of the fascinatingly wilful Princess 
Rosalys will undoubtedly make its appeal to all youthful 
actresses who read the play. There are very few writers 
.<if modern plays suitable for children to perform; Miss 
Syrett's ” Fairy Doll,” together with her former books of 
chUdien's plays, fill a want; and those who have any- 
■ dn with the organising of children’s entertain- 

xMitlli will be grateful to Miss Syrett for producing just 

il4>^ need. 


^ APPLETON BOOKS 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON 

EDITH WHAKTON 

Mrs. Wharton's world is cosmopolitan European and 
fantasticfiJly rich. There is real beauty in her book.” 

— Saturday Review 

•' The delineation of the figures which people its pages is 
masterly.” — Sunday Times 

” A book with a story that grips.” — Pall Mall Gazette 7/6 

THE VAN ROON j. C. SNAITH 

Not since Dickens wrote his best novels has such a 
group of remarkable characters been gathered in one 
Ixiok to capture the reader’s complete interest. 7/6 
To all those who love a fine yarn perfectly told, 
full of human drama, intense WTth excitement, we 
recommend this book. We enjoyed every word of it.” 

— New Witness 

FAIR HARBOUR .tobkpii c . 

In this novrl l.inc.oln writes with liis usual rich humour of tho qualut 
■srsifariug men ui Coil and thi'ir queer advcutiirrs 011 shore and 

allnat. 7^6 

AT SIGHT OF GOLD 

CYNTHIA LOMBAnm 

A drauiatic roinaticc ut Italy, of a hoard of golil and its sinister influences 
uu the lives of thiise who found it. 7/6 

THE CAT'S PAW 

NATAI.Il] 8. 

A baflliti»t iiiystery story, in which the nh.aractcrs live iu a stran(fe scries 
f>f «' vents, plots and counter plots. 7/6 

THE AMAZING INHERITANCE 

FRANCIS R. 8TERRFTT 

A delightful novel telling how a poor girl iuheriUui the royal honours 
of a South Sea Kingdom. 7/6 

RIDERS UP ! CERAI.O BEAUMONT 

The thrill of .1 great horse race, the love of horses, the strange characters 
who frequent a race track, .lud a vivid story are all embodied in 
" Riders Up ! ” 7/6 

THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
TEACHER MEl.VIEIiE J». POST 

A story of the Western mouiilains, impressive and beautiful, telling of a 
personality of the present day strikingly like that of Christ. 6 /* 

THE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS 

W. 8. RORERTHON 

A complete history of the nations of Latin America from earliest times 
t«» date. 18 /” 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

RAY'MONI* I* RUEEIi 

A concise account of the aim and achievement of this important confer* 
ence, what it was about, and what it accoiiipllshed. 12/6 

THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE 

A. FRBOKRICK COEEINS 

Includes all the latest improvements and discoveries in sending and 
receiving. More than 200 illustrations. 5 /. 

THE SUPERVISION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF TEACHING 

W. H. BURTON 

IMKuraes the problems of lupervision and the improvement of teMhin,. 

S/6 

PRACTICAL COOK BOOK 

B. STOCK BRIDGE 

A working handbook for the housekeeper who has only a moderate 
allowance. 2/5 

BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE 
LANGUAGE j* m. bryant 

A splendid collection of the great stories of the Bible, fully lUuatratcd 
by the works of famous painters. 7/5 
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AMONG THE STARS.** 

By J. P. Collins. 

M USIC, being an echo of life, resembles life in 
this — that it gives back with interest whatever 
you put into it. This should ho remembered whenever, 

as is often the 
('.ase, the artistic 
temperament is 
interpreted a 1 1 
one way. More 
than any of his 
confreres per- 
haps, the musi- 
cian is commonly 
regarded as the 
creatine of irre- 
sponsible e(*c('n- 
tricities with a 
bias on the side 
Photo by Suain. Sir Landon Ronald, of gloom. We 

brood with 

Beethoven far of tenor than we frolic with Mozart 
because tlu' lu'avier mood flatters our egotism and makes 
less demand upon will-power and self-control. Yet 
every master who has had charge of an orchestra or a 
choir IS w'tll aw^ire how mucli it m(?ans to be able to 
lighten the labours of rehearsal with a bit of banter or a 
timely jest : i>eiha|»s — who know^s ? — even the great 
Dr. Richter gained more tlian he knew' from those 
execrable lapses of his into broken English. But even 
Richter's onslaughts on our language were no fiercer 
than som(' of Mancinclli’s recorded in this delightful 
book, (-)n one occasion he burst out at an argumenta- 
tive tiddler ; “ Don't shpoke. If you no like, you 
W'ent ! 

Something w'as said in these columns of late about 
the meteoric rise of Sir Landon Ronald to the heights 
of his great calling, and it would not have been a fitting 
tribute if it had not said something about the flexi- 
bility, the natural gaiety, and the sparkle of his mind. 
They show themselves from the first chapter of memories 
where he gives us a glimpse of his prodigy days and 
shows how the child w'as father of the man. He has 
been busy with eclipses ever since, and a denizen amongst 
the stars. Fortunately he has never lost one happy 
heritage, his sense of humour, and it yields a fund of 
stories which leaven this book with hearty laughter. 
He answers to that severest of tests, readiness to tell 
a story at his own expense. One of the best stories 
in the book, however, is of a non-musician, the 
late Sir Herbert Tree. He was disconcerted by the 
effusiveness with which Grassi, the Sicilian tragedian, 
insisted on embracing everybody at a function given in 
his honour. When it came to calling a cab, it turned 
out that Grassi's London address was the shop of an 
merchant, a friend of his youth : 

fi; : After some hesitation Grassi replied: " If you pliece, 
to take me Ganrrick Teatro.” Tree, 

1,^: ^ on a Personal Theme." By 

los. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 



addressing 
Sir Landon 
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the cabman, said : Take this gentleman to the Garrick 
Theatre.** The cabman looked down scornfully and 
asked : ** What the blankety-blank does *e want to go 
to the Garrick Feater for at this time o* night ? *’ “I 
don't know,** was Tree's quick rejoinder, " but I should 
think he had forgotten to kiss the fireman." 

/ But this kind of narrative is only the embroidery 
for a g^lery of character-study, and Sir Landon has 
the happy knack of giving us the essence of the many 
gifted people he has known. We sec Patti conquered 
by the gramophone, and listening to her own first 
record in an artless ecstasy over a voice she had never 
really heard before. We find M(dba calmly rebuking 
the author before a hall-full of peo])le for starting on 
a key which did not suit her, and laiigliing with the 
audience at her own natvelL But this self-possession 
deserted her when she went to the (iuildhall School 
to deliver a short lecture she had rcdiearsed with care 
and confidence, and Sir handon had to step into the 
breach and read it off instead. 

Glimpses like these are inestimably welcome in 
connection with public favourites have all admired, 
and Sir Landon does not disguise the fact that his 
vocation has compensations besides mere fame and 
prosperity. But he also shows that success is not 
attained without strict application and hard work, 
backed by brains and individuality kept well under 
command. His concluding chapters should be of value 
to beginners because he strips away many illusions and 
affords them hints which are the cream of special 
experience. He speaks generously of brother con- 
ductors and the composers with whom he has been 
brought in contact. He writes appreciatively of the 
critics, but says a wise thing when he warns them and 
their victims not to fraternise any more than they can 
help. Above all, he holds the balance fairly between 
the new tendencies and tlie fasliions that are passing, 
and he quotes with enthusiasm this dictum of a 
colleague : 

" It is fine to live in the spring of modernity, but the 
leave.s are ripening for the fall, and next year there will 
be another spring." 

In taking leave of a most diverting book, it is im- 
possible not to aj)plau(l its breadth and wdsdom. But 
it is also impossild(j not to (\'itch at a liint tow^ards the 
end. There is more wisdom where this comes from, 
and we heartily cry " Encore.'* 

STIMULANTS AND SEDATIVES.* 

Mfxlem solo songs, roughly speaking, fall naturally and 
automatically into two classes. I’hose whicli startle the 
conventional ear — wliich wake the conservative mind, as 
it were with an alann-Uil of liolcrodoxy — acliieving 

• " The Shepherdess.' Music by Ivor Atkins. Poem by 
Alice MeyncII. 2S. (Augericr.) — " When Pa-ssion's Trance is 
Overpast." Music by Eric Fogg. Words toy Shelley. 2S. 
(Elkin,) — " Indian Serenade." Music by Percy Judd. Words 
by Shelley. 2 S. (Augener.) — " M'hen Daisies pied." Music 
by Percy Judd. Words by Shakespeare, js. (Augener.) — 

" Two Elizabethan Songs." Music by C Armstrong Gibbs. 
(" Love is a Sickness." Words by Samuel Danitrl, " In Youth 
is Pleasure." Words by Kobert Wever.) 2s. each. (Elkin.) — 

" Four Part-songs." Music by Havergal Brian. (" And Will 
He Not Come Again." Words by Shakespeare. 3d. ; " It 

Was a Lover and Lass." Words by Shakespeare ; The 
Fairy Palace.’* Woras by Michael Drayton ; " The Phantoih 
Wooer." f Unaccompanied.") Words by Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does.) tod. each. (Augener.) — " Three English Song Albums " : 
(** Contralto Album, Baritone Album, Tenor Album *’), each 
containing 5 jiongs.^ 38. 6d. each. (Elkin.) 


strange new effects by daring pioneer methods : and 
those which soothe by dint of sheer reiteration, recapitu- 
lating the old familiar material, the sentiments which 
never fail to please. For the most part, these latter are 
akin to fruit syrups and eaux suerHs, wliich cannot strictly 
be termed sedatives. But by comparison with the 
vehemently stimulant nature of more modern works, they 
are positively narcotic ! 

The best all-round song on our list, to my belief — the 
most melodious, most uncommon, and most courageous in 
the choice of words — is Ivor Atkins’ treatment of Mrs. 
Meynell’s lovely ])oem. " 'I'lie Shepherdess " is so pure, 
so contemplative, of such an aloof, austere beauty in itself, 
that it demanded almost equal qualities in the music. 
These have largely been attained by Mr. Atkins : and they 
will require great symi)alJiy in the executants. " The 
Shepherdess ’’ is not for the many : but it will rejoice the 
few. 

The songs of Slielley, so very, very often equipped with 
mnsicjil renderings, are in danger of producing a cry of 
" Hold, enough ! " Nothing can dim their intrinsic 
lustre : yet occasionally one does wish they might he let 
alone for twenty years or so! " WIumi Passion’s Trance " 
is stinuilant enough, in all conscience', as regards its word- 
ing : the composer has ]>iled uj) the agony in the heavy 
chords of the accompaniment : the result owgA/ to be 
.satisfactory, yet somehow it is nf)t. 1 fancy that the softer 
2>assagcs for the soloist, which are devoid i)f any true 
melodic charm, militate against th(^ success of the whole. 
And, as a whole, tliis effort leaves one cold : it lacks 
inspiration, and its ctirves are not those of beauty. 

Much the same might be observed of iVrcy Judd’s 
" Indian Serenade," in wdiich " I arise from dreams of 
thee" is once more attempted, 'riie musician here has 
.sought to disguise, by an elaboratti and ambitious accom- 
paniment, the poverty of the vocal ])art. It cannot be 
said that he hets succeeded. The pianoforte arabesques 
are clever enough, but to the .singer is given no suggestion 
of the rich warm glow which pervades Shelley’s j)assionatc 
lyric. This setting is born of intellect rather than of 
emotion — just where emotion is essential. Mr. Judd's 
treatment of " When Daisies pied *’ challenges comjiarison 
with many another. It lias a touch of the naive simplicity 
and the would-be archaic air approjiriate to the words ; 
but otherwise makes no very special appeal. 

The Elizabethan manner -quaint yet stately — admir- 
ably phra.sed for the voice — contrapuntally treated in 
the accompaniment — has been well captured by C. Arm- 
strong Gibbs. He is to be congratulated on his selection 
of suitable and unhackneyed verses. " l.ove is a Sickness ** 
and "in Youth is IMeasun*” make a happy contrast and 
an attractive crniple : slightly stimulant, like old-fashioned 
home-made wine, but in no respect cheap or commonjilace. 

On the part-songs of Havergal Brian 1 have previously 
given appreciative comment, 'riiosc now^ in hand are 
rnpre salient, more diflicult, and more novel than the last. 
They .strike out along fresh lines, to issues such as one 
rarely associates with female-voice concerted music. 

" And will he not conic again," with its remarkable repeti- 
tive figure in the pianoforte part, and " It was a Lover and 
liis Lass " arc of fine quality and boldly original. " The 
Fairy Palace," whilst assimilated to the ethereal whim- 
sicality of Drayton’s words, is, to my thinking, too queer, 
too inconclusive. Most remarkable of all is the unaccom- 
panied five- part " Phantom Wooer," for mixed voices. 
The macabre, not to say charnel character of the lyric is 
reflected with an uncanny ingenuity in tlie setting ; the 
thing is cleverness incarnate, and has traits of sheer beauty. 

I can hardly imagine people de.siring to chant about " the 
little snakes of silver throat, In nio.ssy skulls that nest . 
and lie." And yet, the extraordinary artistry of it I 

Me».sr.s. Elkin's " English Song Albums " are likely to 
prove more (Popular than any of the foregoing. In these, 
the smooth, easy melodies run fluently atove a non^ 
exacting accompaniment. The amateur will find, himself 
or herself well supplied with singable matter of a safdy 
sedative sort : written and composed after familii^ 
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formulas, and certain to afford much pleasure to noii- 
exigent hearers. No sophistication, no stimulant ; 

notliing to make lament or wring the brow by means 
of weird chromatic progression or grim discord. Just an 
excellent selection of simple stuff for everyday use. The 
Contralto Album contains songs by Ethel Barns, Reginald 
Somerville, Gerald Lane, Robert Eden, H. Trotore — 
all popular names. Of these perhaps thf? most attractive 
arc *' A Ransqm ** and “ The Rocking-Chair.’* Of the 
Baritone Album’s contents, 1 prefer the sprightly 
” Mopsa,” by Villiers Stanford ; the other compositions 
are by Howard Hadley, William Wallace, Robert Eden, 
and Reginald Clarke. Each and all will be found accept- 
able to the amateur. The Tenor Alburn p)roffers us much 
the same style of work, from mainly the samt? c:()m])oseEs : 
the most attractive piece 1 kt(^ is Reginald Sdinerville's 
“.When Dreams ('onie True.” Briefly, these Albums 
hold plenty of choice for every voice, and an entire al)seiice 
of excitement. 'Mie ditties approximate, ninsically s]K-ak- 
ing, to the works of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Either one thinks 
them very sweet and consolatory and refn'shing. in a 
lemonadish way or oiu? regards them as j)racti(:ally 
negligible quantities. “ It takes all sorts of jieople to 
make the world " — and all sorts of songs to meet their 
respective Tecjuirenienls. 'I'lie same? level of metliocrity 
upon which the hctioii of certain successful novelists is 
based - representing quantity vt'rsus quality is a secure 
foundation for the nnambitions composer : atuT he 
can hardly bo Iflarned if lie finds it more lucrative to keep 
as near that level as pnssilfle. Frozen heights make no 
appeal to the multitude. 

May Bvko.ni. 


ROADWAYS* By Vivian Hickey. Words I5y John MasefieM. 
(Augener.) 

Mr. Vivian Hickey’s setting of Mr. John Masefield's , 
poem is an excellent jiiece of work. The song has atmo- 
sphere and the tang of the sea in it, and goes with an 
alluriirg swing. The meaning of the words has beeit ^^ 
caught into music with uncommon skill. It is a virilo< 
song— a song to remember. 

A PAGEANT OF SUMMER. By May H. Brahe. (Enoch.) 

Admirers of Miss May. Brahe’s Mfork will welcome this 
song cycle for four voict\s. 

LITTLE PRELUDES. (Second Set). By 11. V. Jervis-Rcad. 
(Elkin.) 

This second set of ” i‘rclndos ” (iocs not tak(‘ one's fancy 
quitti so quickly a.s tlic first set, but nevertheless it is very 
p)lcasitig work. 

FAIRY SONGS. By Misclm Leon. (Augener.) 

Dainty, (piaint little songs. " Retaliation ” hits a 
particularly deliglitfuJ melody. But why docs the author 
(>f the ver.scs syxnl her efleets by making her child use words 
like “ elusive,” ” a-ciirtsying ” and ” spnite ” ? It strikes 
an unnatural note. 


ELFIN LOVE. By A. Koliertson Hodgson. (Enoch.) 

A vivacious song, that trips merrily from start to finish. 


COUNTRY IDYLS: 


(4) 

is) 

(*->) 


WOODLA N I ) Die PTllS. 
STILL WATERS. 

THE BROOKSIDE. 
SUM.MER NK'.HT. 


By B. Burrows. 


(Augener.) 


These pianoforte pieces are full of character, though 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. ^’“y- ‘'■^tractive set. 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD. JJy Arthur Baynoii. (Aiiginer.) THE LIGHT HEART. Jty H.ibort Klkin. (KIkin.) 

•After verses by A. l-b Housman. this album contains Tuneful, and gives jdetily of oj>i)ortun'ity for expressive 

five charming sketches for the piano. playing. 


SCHOTT & CO.’S 
New and Popular Pianoforte Albums 


SOUTHERN REFRAINS. Percy Elliott net 

4 Episodes 2 t) 

SUNS ET Michael Felton 

4 Pieces . . . 2 6 

ITALIAN SPRING NIGHTS. Di yeroli 

5 Love Lyrics 2 6 

IN ARCADY. D. Harris 

Suite of 5 Pieces 2 6 

OLD ENGLISH SUITE. Scott-Haker 

4 Pieces 3 0 

MUSICAL DELUSIONS. G. Newark 

4 Pieces 2 6 

IDLE HOURS. P. Elliott 

4 Impressions 2 6 

RUSTICANA. J. D. Davis 

4 Pieces 2 6 

A LOVER’S SUITE. P. Elliott 

4 Pieces 2 6 


FROM THE NOR'J’H. IF, F. Hardman net 
5 Tune Picluics 2 6 

12 EPISODES DE BALLET. H. Anson 

In Study Form 3 0 

ALBUM BELGE. H. Huyts 


4 Pieces . . . . . . . . . . ..26 

IN BYGONE DAYS. IF. Bush 

4 Dance Tunes ..2 6 

MIDSUMMER. M. Felton 

6 Bright Pieces 3 0 

WHIMS, yoseph Fredericks 

5 Melodious Pieces 2 6 

PEACEFUL SCENES. IF. Hughes 

6 Melodies ,.2 6 

lo HUNGARIAN MELODIES. F. Korbay 

For Pianoforte 2 6 

THREE PIANO PIECES. E. J. Moeran 2 6 


SCHOTT ^ CO., 48, Gre^t Marlborough Street, London, W.l 
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OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. 

By Graham Sutton. 


T he Phctnix 
Society, 
founded in 1919 
for the produc- 
tion of old English 
plays, opens its 
fourth season this 
autumn. To 
have survived 
three years of 
such heroic ad- 
venture is in itself 
an achievement ; 
Mr. Graham Sutton. ^nd before turn- 
ing to the new 

season's bill it is worth while to consider what the 
Society has already done, and its manner of doing it. 

It is rather reticent about its aims. It has avoided 
one dangerous pitfall, however — the temptation to 
stage pre-Restoration plays as they were done in their 
own day. Former revivalists have put their faith in 
the apron stage, sacrificing the orchestra ; but the 
apron stage (unless indeed it be all apron) is of no use 
in the modern theatre, which is designed for the picture- 
frame mode. Elizabethan actors were seen like 
statuary — in the round ; and the modern producer of 
their plays, if he is not prepared to dispense with nearly 
all his stalls into the bargain, may as well leave the 
orchestra undisturbed. What the Phceiiix could do 
in the antiquarian line, it did : notably by relying for its 
colour appeal on bright costumes against a natural 
background. The latter, by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
was not improved by being repainted in brighter colours. 
But the costumes themselves have been consistently 
good. 

Nor has the Society been less well served in the matter 
of acting. Despite low fees and little publicity, good 
acting rallies to the Plmenix in a way which reflects the 
greatest possible credit both on actors and cause, and 
the three seasons leave many glowing memories — the 
Witch and Evadne of Miss Thorndike, in all the terror 
of applied Grand-Guignolism ; the Frank Thorney and 
Amintor of Mr. loii Swinley ; the Cuddy Banks of Mr. 
Frank Cochrane, in a welcome resurrection from " Chu 
Chin Chow.” Mr. Baliol Holloway's Volpone, Mr. 
Ernest Thesiger's Tattle, Mr. Ben Field s Zeal-in-the- 
Land Busy, Mr. Edmund Willard's Don John (in ” The 
Chances ”), and Mr. Stanley Lathbury’s Callianax were 
hardly less good. And indeed the Society's team-work 
has been no less remarkable than its individual perform- 
ances, considering the shortness of rehearsals and the 
fact that the artists were mostly engaged in other work. 
" Bartholomew ^air ” gravelled them— partly because 
the New Oxford was a bigger theatre than their usual 
haunt, partly from reasons in the play itself, of which 
more presently,. Elsewhere they have maintained a very 


high standard ; they were even good in ” All for Love ” 
— a play actor-proof in the worst sense, with its con- 
ventionalised emotions, its long patches of insignificant 
conversation and t(‘dious circular argument, its in- 
evitable reconciliations, its too frequent snip-snap 
jingle of verse made by the mile and cut off as you want 
it — ^which leads to tlie more difficult question of the 
selection of Phernix plays. 

It would be interesting to know what principles 
govern the Society’s choice, or what malign influence 
has laid its taboo on pre-Shakespearean drama. I am 
not advocating “ Koister-Doister ” or " Gammer Gur- 
ton," though I believe even these tedious comedies 
would be more amusing on the Pheenix stage than some 
of its recent selections. But what of “ The Spanish 
Tragedy ” ? What of Marlowe’s work ? These plays 
are the embryo of Elizabethan tragedy ; whereas the 
derivative drama of the seventeenth century is little 
more than its corpse. Even if the Society has purposely 
limited itself to seventeenth century plays, the selection 
problem is still paramount. It can hardly hope to do 
them all within one generation of membership ; upon 
what principle, then, does it select ? Literary excel- 
lence, antiquarian interest, acting quality ? On any of 
these counts, or 011 all three, most of us would subscribe 
to “The Duchess of Malfi,” “Volpone,” “The Maid’s 
Tragedy,*' or “ Love for Love ” — all given within two 
years. “ The Chances,” again, was beyond doubt a 
feather in the selectors’ cap, proving how a piece some- 
what neglected in the textbooks may yet play well on 
the stage. “ The Witch of Edmonton,” unequal hotch- 
potch though it be, earned its place by the lurid beauty 
of its best romantic passages, and by its very great 
historical interest as a study in seventeenth century 
superstition and domestic life. Elsewhere the com- 
mittee's choice was more open to question. In topical 
interest “ The Fair Maid of the West ” was well enough ; 
but the same author's “ Woman KiUed with Kindness ” 
-is a better play and much more socially significant, 
being one of our earliest problem plays and (I think) 
the first challenge thrown to the old romantic conven- 
tion about a wronged husband's honour. The second 
Jonson comedy was “ Bartholomew Fair ” — well enough, 
again, if he had not written “ The Alchemist.” The 
latter play remains supreme, technically, in its achieve- 
ment of the unities— a problem which has never ceased 
to engage the attention of English playwrights since the 
day Sackville and Norton broke their shins over it so 
disastrously in “ Gorboduc.” In sheer wit it tes» 
nothing to “ Bartholomew Fair,” of which Mr, Mbnta^ 
Summers's laudation as “ a supreme effort of Jqnsoh's 
titanic genius ” will be taken with a grain of sidtv by; ; 
most readers, even if they do not reflect that fte , 
humour and most brilliant realism ” he finds in 
often of the slapstick sort much better devised 
Charlie Chaplin. Above all, when Mr. Suxiainf^ 
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of its crowded saturnalia of merriment " he gives his 
case away ; " Bartholomew Fair/' like “ Coriolanus " 
in its different way, is essentially a crowd-production. 
The Society does not run to crowds ; and it was unfair 
to expect a handful of principals, playing at being a 
mob on an empty stage, to set the table on a roar as 
triumphantly as they could have done with a full 
carnival chorus. 

But if we frankly accept the production of “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair " as an error due to miscalciilcition of the 
Society's resources, on what grounds can their selection 
of ** All for Love " be justified ? Not as an actors' piece, 
assuredly ; from the actors' standpoint, as I have tried 
to show', this play " written in imitation of Shaks|xire's 
stile " is a lame mongrel which needs more help in 
negotiating that stile than the most brilliant acting can 
ever hope to give it. For the antiquarian’s sake, then ? 
We have no chance this side of the grave to tell Dryden 
what we think of him for so treating Shakespeare ; 
but at any rate we need not peipetuate the infamy by 
reproduction ; far better peruse it in the study, leaving 
time to re-read Shakespeare's version afterwards and 
get the Dryden taste out of om^’s mouth Ixdore turning 
to bed. Was it selected for its purple patches ? But 
we have already had that Brutus-and-Cassius quarrel 
scene rehashed in so many sevcmteeiith century plays 
from " The Maid's Tragedy ” downwards —yes, down- 
wards is the word. There remains only the pedantic 
plea that it is Dryden’s best tragedy ; Mr. Summers 
hails it as one of liis two tragic “ masterpieces " ; and 
if there can be any best of a species whicli was bad 
intrinsically, he has the autliority of the great academic 
critics to warrant his choice. Even so, this is a hole- 
and-corner superiority — 1 should say “ a dunghill 
victory," but for the fact that Dryden curiously omitted 
from it that obscene ehjment whicli is so sure a draw' 
with a ctTtain section of the Phoenix audience. And 
with all jiossible goodwall to Mr. Summers one may 
suggest to him that in ranking " All for I.ovc " " in- 
dubitably . . . among the finest ornaments of the 
world's dramatic store," he is making not only himself 
but his Society mildly ridiculous. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Since writing the above (mainly from notes made on 
the several occasions) I have received the new season's 
bill, which reads as though the Society’s policy had been 
reconsidered. Marlowe comes into his owm with " The 
Jew of Malta," Jonson with " The Alchemist." Fletcher's 
" Faithful Shepherdess " pipes a new note of pastoral 
comedy ; and Ford’s " 'Tis Pity," a tit-bit for the 
expurganda enthusiasts, has the additional advantage 
of being a pretty good stage play. Altogether a pro- 
gramme which should atone amply for any previous 
errors of judgment, and more than ever justify the 
Phoenix's existence. 

BAST OF SUEZ. At His Majesty’s Theatre. 

There are certain sleek individuals who are very fond 
of referring to " the old days " (which most of them never 
knew, by the way), and who vehemently contend that we 
: i |0 longer have any real actors and actresses, nor any good 
: p)a 3 ^« 1 hope these people will go to His Majesty’s Theatre 
Aria aee Mr . Somerset Maugham’s " East of Suez." 1 am 



** Please renew my subscription to your 
delightful magazine." 

The Chesterian 

The above is an extract from a letter 
from an American Subscriber, and the 
publishers receive similar communications 
constantly from all parts of the world. 

The “CHESTERIAN" is becoming more 
and more valued amongst musicians in all 
countries, and is now recognised as one of 
the most interesting" and reliable publications 
dealing with INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AFFAIRS. 

The “CHESTERIAN" is published eight 
times per annum, and the subscription is Five 
Shillings only. 

A specimen copy wilt willingly he sent 
post free on application to the publishers — 

J. & W. GHEST^, Ltd. 

11, Gnat Marlborongli Straat, Loadon, W.l 
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not going to say that it is perfect play — there are no perfect 
plays — but there are parts of it which may fairly be called 
great, and as a whole it is a production that ought to 
attract and hold large audiences for many a week to come. 
It is first and foremost Miss Mcggie Albanesi*s triumph. 
That young lady has gone on from success to success, but 
this to me is the best thing she has yet done. She is on the 
stage during six out of the seven scenes, and her part is 
an exceedingly emotional one — a crescendo of emotion, 
so to sx>eak, culminating in a very strong scene prior to 
the' final fall of the curtain. Briefly the story is that of an 
Englishman who marries in Peking a Chinese half-castc 
(Miss Albahesi), and brings on himself not only the coldness 
of other English residents, but tlie hatred of the girl’s 
former Chinese lover, I.cc Tai Cheng (Mr. C. V. France). 
There is the added complication of the love of the half- 
caste, Daisy, for another Englishman, George Conway (Mr. 
Basil Rathbone), who is at once her lover and her husband’s 
friend. So there you have plot enough, in all conscience, 
and one that produced situations which might very easily 
have been reduced to bathos by a little over-acting. But 
Miss Albanesi was sure of herself throughout, and held the 
scales level, although even that excellent actor Mr. Basil 
Rathbone was inclined to “ My (iod ! ” a little too much 
at times. The scenes between Daisy and her husband 
(very well played by Mr. Malcolm Iveen), and Daisy and 
the imperturbable 1-ec Tai Cheng were especially good, 
apart from the greater emotional moments in wliich Daisy 
and George fought out the problem of Love versus Honour. 
Mr. C. V. France, as Lee 'Pai Cheng, gave the finished study 
one expects from him, but his brief might have l>ecn more 
carefully drawn, as the lawyers liave it — as for example 
when he is made to call Daisy “ Chinawoman,” a thing 
that is not done among nice Chinese people, don’t you 
know. There are quite a lot of real Chinese in the cast, 
who are a great help in the first scene (which has, however, 
nothing to do with the story). The mounting of the play is 
most artistic and the music (partly by liugi^ne CVoossens, 
partly Chinese) in perfect harmony with the scenes. 
" East of Suez,” by the way, has just been published in 
book form ( 2 s. 6d.) by Me.ssrs. Ileincmann. 

F. D. G. 

THE RETURN. At the Globe Theatre. 

Mr. Arthur Wimperis has adapted this amusing play 
from the French of KobcTt <le Elers and Francis de 
Croisset — amusing but strangely unequal. A i)romising 
prologue is followed by two patchy and uncoTivincing acts. 
But the third act is a triumph. It contains a strikingly 
original and effective scene, and the play must 1 k> seen, a,s 
no doubt it was written, for the sake of this last act. A 
one-act drama in itself, Act 111 shows the husband about 
to cross-examine his wife’s lover, while the wife, having 
exacted a promise from the men that there shall be no 
violence, waits outside on tcnterliooks. When the wife 
enters, alarmed by the sound r>f their raised voices, she 
finds that instead of discu.ssing lier the two men have been 
telling one another war stories — the result of discovering 
that they fought’ 4n the same sector in France ! And— 
the last straw — the wife’s photograph has been set up on 
the table to represent a hill-side I The real weakness of the 
play lies in the hazy characterisation of the husband. As 
the wife, who out of sheer boredom warns her stodgy^ self- 
centred husband that she is going to be unfaithful, though 
’ she hasn't yet selected a lover. Miss Marie Lbhr plays with 
a charm and ease as' endearing as ever, and is seen at her 
very best. She is admirably supported by a brilliant cast 
— notably by Miss Lottie Venne equipped with fan and 
handkerchief and a delightful flow of inconsequential 
humour. 

S. H. W. 

■ 


fVARD, LOCK O CO/S 
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NEW FICTION 

From all Libraries and Booksellers 
T/- net 

NOW READY 

New Novel by DORNFORD YATES 

Author of" lierry and Co." *' Th(; Brother ot Haphne,” etc., etc. 
Punch says: "To i^lvo Mr. Yates his due. he la expert In liaht 
banter. He cun be stronitly recommended to anyone who thinks that 
the British takes themsulveH too serlunaly." 

JONAH AND CO. 

This vivacious story of I in- motoring adventures on tlie Continent of 
** Jonah *' Man&el and his amusing group of kinsfolk, already known to 
the public as " Berry and Co.,*' is even more notable than the author's 
praidous books, in its unique blend of experiences, ludicrous, exciting 
and charmingly sentimental, set in an atmosphere of high-spirited 
comedy which is Irn'sistibli-. A delightful book, distinguished by gay 
humour aud an abundance of vivid cliaracter-drawing. 

Harold Wndloss 

THE MOUNTAINEERS 

" As one expects from Mr. Bindloss, he has giveu us a wholesome 
and eutertaiuiug story .” — The Times 

OitWell 9inns 

THE TREASURE OF GHRISTOPHE 

" A fascinating romance .” — Times Literary Supplement 

Wm, Le Saeux 

THE YOUNG ARCHDUCHESS 

William Le Queux can always be trusted to extract the last 
ounce of myaterioiia intrigm^ from :i royal personage set in evetY- 
day surroundings, and in “The Young Archduchess ” he handles 
Ills theme once more with all his accustomed vigour and 
competency. 

Edgar Wallace 

MR. JUSTICE MAXELL 

*' Edgar Wallace has as much invention in his bmin as would set up 
twenty competent fictionisU.”— o' l.omtun’s Weehly 

FISHPORl' 

" Mr. Guy Thorne writes an admirable prose, and be tells a no less 
admirable tale of young love.’'~I>ai7y Nexvs 

1*aui Trent 

MARK RYDER'S VOW 

" Mr, Trent has evolved a story which charms in every chapter.”— 

Hdtnfiurgh Evening Neu>s 

Frtd M. White 

THE MAN WHO WAS TWO 

"Thoroughly Interesting throughout, and the skill with which 
the author handles an intrigue of unusual cuiiiplexity is really 
masterly.'*— Sunday Times 

E. R. Panshon 

DUNSLOW 

When an uncle from America buys the aiicentral estate and Invites 
his niece to -stay with him. it Is not usual for her to disappear, 
together wdth one or two others who follow to see what has 
happened to her. But this makes a very absorbing story, and Mr. 
E. R. Funshon is able to provide some good adventures for his 
hero in his search for the lady. 

Florence Warden 

THE LADY IN FURS 

A murder In a City olfice happens frequently In fiction; not 
always, however, has the mystery so unexpected a solution as in 
** The Lady in Furs.” To throw dust in the eyes of the reader is 
the sensational novelist’s privilege, but it is not everyone who has 
Miss Warden's skill in that delicate operation. 


FOR ALL LOVERS OF HOME 

HOMELY VERSES 


HOME-LOVER 

Bt fay inchfawn 

Author of ** The Verse Booh of a Homely Womanf* 
Verses of a House- Mother,** etc. 

Cloth, 2a. ad. net : Leather, da. net 

Fay Inchfawn la the aeknowledced Laureate of the Homo. 
Hor earlier hooka have paaaed Into edition after edition, and 
It le certain that a no leas warm walcome awalta tho praeont 
yolumo, which contalna her beat and lateat work. 

To bring theae meaaagea of hopo and Inaplratlon wltMn 
tho roach of all, the book la publlahed at the lowest 
poaelble price, end In a form aultable for proeantatlen. It 
would ba dlfflcult, Indeed, to find a more appropriate gift 
for Chrlalmaa, birthdaya, and ether ocoaalona, or one 
more coriain to yield ploaauro and profit aItJeo to giver 
and receiver. 


WAMO. LOCK & CO., UMITEP 
SaUtSarp ttqaara, Laadan, 'E,C4'' 
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THE BLUE GUIDES : WALES. 

Edited by Findlay Muiriibad, M.A., F.K.G.S. 7s. 6d. 

(Macmillan.) 

THROUGH YORKSHIRE. 

By Gordon Home. 2s. (iJeiit.) 

HAMPSHIRE. 

By Telford Vaki.ey. bd. ((/ainbridKe University 

Pre.ss.) 

Here arc three book.s rnort? or less of a class, liroaclly 
they arc guide-books, yet probably the authors of two 
would much prefer th;it 
their books should not lx* 
so called. Such is the 
strange feeling of ninny 
writers that, when they 
write a book descriptive 
of any coiintr}', the last 
name by which they 
desire you to call it is 
that of guide-liook- as 
though a goo<l guide Ixjok 
were not fine of the most 
satisfactory pieces of work 
that a w'liter liouhl ac- 
comiilish. 

Concerning fine, hfiw- 
ever. there i-an be no 
questifin, for flu* Muirhead 
(iiiide to Wnles 
book pure and 
naked and unashamed. 

It maintains in general 
the high standard already 
set, and Mr. Muirhead 
must feel the ghiw of 
legitimate pride as he 
secs the series steadily 
lengthening. riioro is the 
usual practical informa- 
tion, which iiicliules a 
chapter on motoring in 
Wales and notes by Mr. 

W. M. Gallichan for fisher- 
men, and there arc useful 
preliminary surveys of the 
Land of Wales (Professor 
J. H. J^'leiirc), the History 
and Social System of 
Wales a Ilf I the Welsh 
Language (Professor T. 

G Wynne Jones). 'I'he bulk 
of the work is that of Mr. 

J. K. Morris, 
those familiar with other 
work of that careful topographer will know what this 
means in the way of painstaking accuracy, close com- 
pression and general completene.ss. 

The time has come, however, when the Muirhead Guides 
can with propriety be critically regarded. Five fif them 
have been published. The foundation of the scries was 
warmly welcomed, and each volume has been cordially 
appreciated. Having regard to the nature of the subject. 
Wales ought to be a little better than the other volumes. 
It is disappointing to find so little directly bearing on moun- 
taineering, and one would have preferred that l^rofcssor 
Fleure’s article should have been less coldly geological 
and rather more frankly de.scriptivc of the natural charms. 

But the least satisfactory feature of the book is the maps. 
No fault can be found, of course, with the production of 
the various half-inch maps — as maps — of Bartholomew, 
but for mountainous country one inch to the mile i.s the 


smallest practical scale for walking. Furthermore there 
are tlirec district maps (three miles to the inch) which are 
absurdly antiquated in style and of little more than the 
nifjst superficial use. It is not as though the proper maps 
were not obtainable. 'I hc Ordnance Survey maps are now 
so beautiful and effective that it is astonishing that there 
should he no reference to them, more particularly as there 
is a new one-inch map of the Snowdon district which is 
almost iiiflisjiensable to the walker and climber. On the 
whole it must be confessed that in the matter of maps 
and practical general information the volume is surpassed 

by Baddeley’s “ Thorough 
(iuide to the Lake 
District.” It is perhaps 
due to the weakness on 
this side that there are 
numerous slight discrepan- 
cies in the heights of 
mountains, maps and text 
differing. In some case.s 
both map and text differ 
from the latest figures of 
the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. Ciordon Ilome’s 
book is wonderful value 
at present-day prices. He 
says he has “ endeavoured 
to indicate where romance 
and beauty may befoimd,” 
and it is a tribute to his 
talent that in less than one 
hundred and eighty pages 
he has told so much, and 
described faithfully and 
charmingly, such a num- 
ber of varying things in 
the huge county. Most 
hooks of this type are too 
sketchy to he of practical 
use, and one wonders why 
they arc produced and 
bought, but the user of 
this b(X)k in a tour through 
\'orksliire can gain there- 
by such a knowledge of 
tlic attractions of the 
county as to make him 
something of an authority 
thereon. The joy which 
Mr. Home felt in writing 
it he manages to com- 
inimicate to others, en- 
riched by his always 
truthful and delightful 
drawings. 

Hilt I am by no means sure that in many ways Mr. 
NTarley's is not the best book of the tlirec. Dealing as it 
does largely with what comes broadly under the term 
physiograjihy, it is a book that is more likely than the 
others to open the eyes of the tourist and traveller to un- 
familiar yet native and really characteristic things. The 
books of this series cover a wide range of subjects — geology, 
natural features, history, place-names, industries and 
communications, arcliacology and antiquities, and the like. 
Mr. Varley’s is one of the best of them, and though the 
plan of the book is educational, it is so in such a sense 
that it would be a high delight for one who does not know 
Hampshire to explore the trout-streams and chalk hills 
of the county, with what remains of man's work from far- 
away ages, and all other noteworthy features of the county, 
by the light of this admirable book, which is illustrated 
with pecuUar judgment and aptness, x. H. Anderson. 



From A History of Art : The Mirror. Print (Louvre). 

Mediseval Art Utamaro (1 7B3-i bob). 

H.A., and {John Lane). 
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From Britilh North Borneo 

( Constable ). 


Bsnoni Village. 

Photo by D. J. RuHtr. 


insisted on by the British North Borneo Company 
must be more salutary for the natives than the 
head-hunting expeditions and tribal feuds of their 
own code. Not that the North Borneo native is a 
savage in the accepted meaning of the word ; Mr. 
Rutter gives him in the main an excellent character. 
In fact it is chiefly the author's understanding and 
sympathy with the people among whom he ha.s lived 
that lends charm and value to his profusely illus- 
trated work. 

AMID SNOWY WASTES. 

By Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 15s. (Cassell.) 

Books of travel and natural hi.story have had a 
promintMit i)larc 011 publishers' catalogues during 
recent years anil the latest addition to the li.st of 
handsome volumes sumptuously bound and illus- 
trated is Mr. Seton (forilon’s " Amid Snowy Wastes." 
The book is the outcome of a visit to the Spits- 
bergen Archipelago which Mr. (lordon undertook in 
the summer of 1921 as ])hotographer with the Oxford 
University Expedition. Anyone who has read his 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

By Owen Rutter. 2ts. (Constable.) 

The very name of North Bonieo smacks 
of adventure, yet Mr. Rutter is right in his 
statement that few men in the street could 
answer off-hand the questions : Where is 
it ? What is its size ? Who compose its 
population ? To whom docs it belong ? 
His book deals exhaustively with this fasci- 
nating and little-known corner of the 
Empire and makes capital reading with its 
descriptions of native tribes and customs, 
historical anecdotes and pen-pictures of the 
wild country and villages. Some democrats 
of to-day are inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of forcing western civilisation upon the 
savage of . the East, and there is much to be 
said on both sides, but one cannot help 
feeling that the method of arlntration 



From Amid Snowy Wastes The Great Wagon-way Glacier. 

( Casself ) Maqoalena Bay. 



‘Ffotn From Switzerland to the Lowbr Montana^ 

Mediterranean on Foot [Warner Laurie). 


account of a journey in the Inner Hebrides knows how 
attractively he writes. In one respect this book is 
the complement of tlte earlier volume, for many of the 
birds that spend the winter on the Hebridean coasts 
have in Spitsbergen their summer Ijome. Something of 
the beauty that lie.s on the chilly waste.s blows out 
from the pages as we read. A pictorial quality in the 
descriptive passages lets us feel the silence that broods 
about the lands that approach the Pole. Days may 
pa.ss when the only sound which breaks the quiet is the 
availing note of the long-tailed skua across the tundra 
or the grunt of the fulmar petrel whose nesting-place is 
being disturbed. The chapter on the Flowers of Spits- 
bergen is not the least attractive in this fascinating 
volume. 


By J. B. Winter. 58. (Werner Laurie.) 

This walk was undertaken by the author and hta wife 
in the winter of 1919--20, the urge being a spell of bad 
weather which drove them out of Sierre in the SwiiB Rhone 
Valley in search of blue skies and glitterii^ seas. Mr. 
Winter writes as a walker and climber for other MU 
and climbers. He writes simply and with both 
for a striking view, and he does not forget to dwell upon,;; 
the little anxieties and mishaps that wait tipon^ , 
pedestrian in a land of snowy roads« shuttered hotjela a^ ^ 


FROM SWITZERLAND TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ON I^OOT. 




autumn 1922 


dubious parcels delivery. But his pen is most agile when 
the path is arduous and snow-racquets or ice-axes have 
to be used. The route taken covers 488 miles and included 
Martigny, Evian, Chamb^ry, Grenoble, Kntraunes, Cannes. 
The highest point traversed was the Col de la Cayolle 
(8,000 feet). The book is illustrated by photographs and 
the second part consists of a number of entertaining 
extracts from the author’s mountaineering journal. 


THE CONQUEST 
OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND 
ALPS. 

By Samuel Turnke, F.U.C.S. 21s. (hi.shcr Unwin.) 

“ The Conquest of the New Zealand Alps ’* is a tale 
of adventure hardly meant for the ordinary reader of books 
of travel. Doubtless there is something heroic in dim l)ing 
snow-dad mountains and in running the innumerable risks 
of breaking one’s neck that seem to be the charm of this 
kind of sport. But there is such a lack of tlic human 
element in ma.stcring “ high class ” ascents and inaccessible 
altitudes, that one at least of Mr. Turner’s readers must 
confess that he yawned a little as he steadily ])loughed his 
way through the story of the explorer’s attempts on Mount 
Cook and Mount Tntoko. It has real value no doubt to 
the geographer, and to the botanist ; but to the average 
man who, unlike Mr. 'rurner, is not “ a life-long noivdrinker 
and non-smoker,” and who is not enamoured of tlie training 
required for serious mountaineering, it must seem the 
record of a bleak, stark an<l Sisyphean labour. Tennis, 
golf,^ball“i)unclung, tree-<dioppiiig, Swedish exercises and 
skipping constitule the methods of keeping ht employed 
by Mr. Turner. As late as December iGth, icu 1 , he ski]q)ed 
TO, 600 times in one hour five minutes. This, lie assures 
U.S, 1.S the World’s Skipping Itecord. 



From From Switsertond to the 
Mediterranean on Foot 
{Wemor Laurie), 


Thb Dramb Vallbv. 



From The Conquest of the Mount Tutono. prom 

New Zealand Alps Tutoko Valley. 

[Fisher Unwin). 


WOODLAND CREATURES. 

By Fkancf.s Pitt. 12.S. 6 d. (Allen tK: Unwin.) 

Unaffected, charming essays on various animals which 
inhabit forest and coppice. Miss Pitt starts with the 
Badger and gives us a delightful photograph of Badger 
Cubs, scraping moss off a tree in search of insects and other 
small things. She then proceeds to tell us her own experi- 
ence of the creature as a pet. ” Diana Muggins, to give 
her her full name, was brought to me as quite a young cub 
by a keeper.” She proved to be affectionate and gay. 
There is a good account of the Dormouse, illuminated 
always by the author’s own personal experiments and 
observations. But we have enjoyed best of all the pages 
given over to the Fox. Miss Pitt loves Reynard. She 
Iwjgins, ” A most beautiful animal is the British Fox, 
being perhaps as lovely as any creature we liavc. . . . For 
perfect beauty, combined with intelligence, the fox, in my 
opinion is without a rival in all the wide world of wild 
animals.” Most readers we believe will violently dissent. 
But reading the artless account of the lady's attempt to 
keep a fox cub, we can understand better ; for the young 
thing gave her lots of pleasure ! Yet in the end it strayed 
away, and she beseeches people not to try and follow her 
example. ” It has no grain in its character of that devotion 
to man which makes the dog what it is . . . the fox is not 
a domesticable creature.” Printed in excellent, large type 
and well illustrated, this book is pretty sure to be carried 
off from the drawing-room bookshelf into the nursery. 
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From Memorials of St. James’s Street The Card Room at Brooks's 

(Grant liic hards). After KuwlancJ&oa. 


MEMORIALS 

OF 

ST. JAMES’S 
STREET. 

By li, Beresfofd Chancellor. With sixteen illustrations. 

15s. (Grant Kichards.) 

One would say at a venture that no one street in London 
ha.s housed so many famous or interesting men and women 
as have from time to time taken up residence in St. James’s 
Street. To say nothing of aristocratic tenants important 
in their day. Waller, I’ope, Byron, Wolfe, (iillray lived 
there, and through 
White’s, Hoodie’s, t h e 
Cocoa-Tree , Croc kf < )rd 's , 

The Thatched House, and 
other famous clubs that 
belong to the street it 
has associations with more 
celebrities of one sort and 
another than could con- 
veniently be clironicled 
here. Mr. Chancellor has 
consulted early plans, rate 
books, historical manu- 
scripts. diaries, memoirs 
and a multitude of mis- 
cellaneous records, and 
has written a complete 
and detailed history of 
the street itself and the 
surrounding neighbour- 
hood froifi the day.s of 
Henry VlIT onward. He 
gives a curious charm to 
^ his exact narrative of 
even the undistinguish^ 
residents of early time.s, 
and often from out-of-the- 
way sources is able to 
throw vivid little side- 
lights on the characters of 
those forgotten 'house- 
holders. Perhaps^ the 
chief interest of the book 


centres on the 
clnbs and the 
delightful 
anecdotes of 
their members 
in the days of 
Beau Brummel 
and the He- 
gent. The 
whole second 
part of the 
volume is 
given over to 
the history of 
A 1 m a c k ' s , 
w h i 0 h was 
r o u n d the 
corner in King 
Street, and is 
crowded with 
memories of 
the wits and 
bucks of the 
Kegency, and 
h a d grown 
from a club 
to a popular 
dancing and 
lecture hall 
when Thacke- 
ray, Dickens and Charlotte Bronte were among its visitors. 
It is a fascinating theme, and .Mr. ( hancelloi has made 
an entertaining and intensely interesting book of it. The 
illustrations from old prints .and drawings add not a 
little to its interest and attractiveness. 


RACHEL BLAND’S INHERITANCE. 

By W. Riley. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Another of those cliarming Yorkshire stories that liave 
given the author of " Windyridge ” a place of his own 
among Latter-day novelists. 
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From Bygone Days in India A Ball at Government House. 

{John Lave). Calcutta. 


his quaint experiences 
of such “ characters " 
as Colonel North, 
Parson P a r k e s, 
and Abington Baird, 
The S port sm a n*s 
special commissioner 
is always eminently 
good humoured and 
well worth reading. 
To enjoy his flow of 
anecdotes and com- 
ments you need have 
no more than the 
man in the street’s 
acquaintance with 
the turf. You are 
bound to succumb 
to the author's genial 
bonhomie, to his eye 
f o r character a n d 
oddity and to his 
keen love of hound 
and horse. 


BYGONE DAYS IN INDIA. 

By Boirr.i.As Dewar. i8s. (The BtidU^y Mead.) 


PARIS A LA CARTE. 

Hy SoMMF.RViLLii Story. 4S. 6d. (PJlilpot.) 


'J'o lovers t)f India Mr. Pewar's glimpses into tlie past 
will pr(^vc of quite exceptional interest. Mis hook glows 
with the glamour of yesterday 'I'hc India that we shall 
never know again shines through the old diaries he 
quotes and their old stories of peoj)le long since "gone 
beyond.'' In his ]jages the personality of James Silk 
BuckinghaTU- - " one of the most remarkable ICnglish- 
nicn who have yet lived'' — lives again; tlicre is a 
glorious account of his editorshij) of the Calcutta 
Jourtia/, the first issue of which appeared on Octo- 
ber 1st, 1818; the tremendous light he put up against 
the sui)])res.sion of free speech, his ingenuity in out- 
witting llie Madras (ioveniment, his keen sense of fair 
dealing and his courage to stand -and fall — for the 
things he believed in. ICven when ordered out of Imlia 
he coiitimicd to inlluence the policy of his j)aj)er till 
the Government refused to grant any licence to it 
" so long as Buckingham had anytJiiiig to do with it." 

It is satisfactory to learn that he received a ])ensiou 
at last from the Ji.ast India Company to compensate, 
him for the treatment he luid received. *‘ilome by 
P. and (.). Sixty Years Ago " is a chapter that helps 
one to realise the immense strides made? in travelling 
since the last century. It took Mrs. I»agel from the 
5th f)f June to the i6th of July, 1850, to voyage from 
Bombay to Southampton — and in degrees of discomfort 
that seem now almost incredible. Mr. Dewar has 
collected his facts from various sources and, illustrated 
with drawings of the ])eriod, the volume is full of 
interest and unc,ominonly attractive. 


MEMORIES OF MEN 
AND HORSES. 

By William Allison. 

, 21s. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. William Allison’s " Memories of Men and 
Horses,” dedicated to the Earl of Ko.sebery, " the 
only liying breeder of three Derby winners," is a 
driightfully companionable collection of good stories 
and amusing reminiscences. Whether he is indulging 
ih stray thoughts about trainers and buyers, discuss- 
ing gi^cat mares and c]as.sic winners, describing the 
famous hoax he played on Labouchere, or relating 


Mr. Sommcrville Stf)ry has a wholesome pity for 
'Phackeray's " ICngliisliman aliroad " who insisted on having 
his steak or chop ami potatoes with a pint of porter, and 
then sat in the lounge to read his Morninf; Post. And we 
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defy anyone who dips into the pages of this fascinating 
little volume not to be sorry for what that Englishman 
missed. However superior one may affect to be on this 
tremendous subject of eating and drinking, there are very 
few of us who have not a streak of the gourmet in our 
make-up, and if there is one spot in the world where this 
streak can be satisfied without grossness that spot is 
Paris. Mr. Story shepherds us through all the best (and 
some of the least) known places where the Parisian dines 
and makes merry. He chats to us about their special 
dishes, their 
habitu6s past 
and present, 
their etiquette. 

To all who wish 
to know more 
than the out- 
sides of the Paris 
restaurants this 
book is invalu- 
able. It is the 
best French 
aperitif we have 
come across. 

SOME 
ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
OXFORD 
UNIVER- 
SITY 
PRESS, 

1468-192L 

5S. (Oxford 

University 

Press) 

This is one of 
those compara- 
tively few books 
which are a joy 
to the critical 
reader both in- 
tellectually and 
typographically, 
if two such in- 
compatible ad- 
verbs may be 
combined. Yet 
why should they 
not be? — for 
the pleasure of 
the intellect in 
good English is 
certainly en- 
hanced by the 
setting of those 

English words in beautiful type ; so the juxtaposition may 
be reasonable, after all. It is an excellent thing to present 
the story of Oxford printing, from the period of Caxton to 
the curreht time, in this attractive manner, and the many 
illustrations, some of them admirable reproductions of old 
engravings, add to the general satisfaction of the book. 
Section two treats of the Press as it is to-day, with its 
various ramifications, and there are some interesting 
incidental statistics. The total quantity of type at the 
Oxford building, for instance, is estimated at over one 
million pounds of metal, and includes 550 different founts 
in 150 different characters— some of these representing 
languages which one has hardly ever heard of ; and it is 
estimated that tiie warehouses contain some three and a 
half million copies of about 4,500 distinct books. Many 
of •the workpeople come of families which have been for 
generations connected with the Press ; ** and they are 


proud,** says the unnamed author, *'not only of the old 
traditions of fine and honest work, but also of the useful* 
ness and scholarly excellence of the books on which their 
labour is spent. The I’ress is, in all its parts, conscious 
at once of its unity and of its relation to the University 
of which it is an integral part.** The chapters on the 
famous Oxford English Dictionary, the Press abroad, the 
Administration of the Press, and other departments of the 
immense work, are all fascinating to the reader, whether 
he be related to print and paper professionally or not ; and 

as a most 
happily con- 
ceived and 
written account 
of the origins 
and progress of 
its subject the 
book is beyond 
praise. 



From The Little Green Rood to Fairyland 
By Annie K. Rentoul and Ida Kentoul Outhwiit 
{Black). 


LOCH 
LOMOND 
AND 
THE 
TROS- 
SACHS. 

Described b y 
(i. Kyke-Tool), 
Painted by K. 
W. Haslehust, 
K.B.A. 3s. net. 
(Blackic.) 

The p u b - 
lishers made a 
h a p p y clioice 
when they en- 
t r u s t e d this 
work to Mr. 
Eyre-Todd and 
Mr. Haslehust. 
To the former it 
must have been 
an easy task, 
inasmuch as it 
was a labour of 
love, for he is 
here writing of 
things with 
which he has 

had a lifelong familiarity. No doubt, as Mr. Eyre- 
Todd loyally admits, there is one guide-book to the 
Trossachs beyond all others—** The Lady of the Lake.*' 
Both in topography and in history Scott’s inaccuracies 
have been ruthlessly exposed by pedants times without 
number, but to no purpose. For his genius has become 
part and parcel of the places he describes, and the 
historian’s corrections are felt to be an unnecessary foot- 
note. Needless to say, Mr. Eyre-Todd affects no such 
pedantry. He tells us interestingly and picturesquely the 
histories of the great families and clans associated with 
the district, and he leaves us eager, in spite of our new 
acquisition of knowledge, tO re-read "Rob Roy." Mn 
Haslehust in his score of drawings has been very successfuli 
and the coloured reproductions reach a high levd. We 
recommend the work cordially both as an introducfioii and 
as a souvenir. 


Thb Pi pan. 
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h'rom The House with the 
Twisting Passage 

{I larrup). 


THE COMPANION 
SHAKESPEARE. 

As You Like It. 

Julius Cesar. 

lUchard II. 

The Merchant of 
Venice, etc. 

Edited by J. A. Grkkn , 

M.A. 2s. net each. 

(Christophers.) 

Let us first remark that 
these volumes are extra- 

ordinarily well produced and equipiJcd and sold at an 
extraordinarily low price. Wc recommend certain other 
publishers to discover, if tliey can, Messrs. Christophers* 
secret. The late Professor (ireen of Sheflield was a 
broad-minded, juactical tejiclicr. He knew his craft 
from end t(^ end. Believing that Shakespeare wa: often 
badly presented to the reader, 
he conceived an edition in 
which there slioiild be no 
apparatus of commentary or 
discussion, but instead simphi 
paragraphic remarks intro- 
ductory t o e a c h s c e n e , 
designed to keep the reader’s 
mind on the essentials of the 
story, and to stimulate his 
interest in wliat was j)ast 
and to Come. Tlie suggestive 
interrogations arc siiecially 
good in their challenge to tlie 
intelligence. Whether one 
agrees or denies that the l(?xt 
.should be interspersed with 
editorial matter, one cannot 
question the shill witJi which 
a n ingenious i d e a is h e r 
presented. In addition the 
editor lias given some valu- 
able appendices, including 
one of practical hints on the 
staging of each play. 

THE HOUSE WITH 
THE TWISTING 
PASSAGE. 

By Marion St. John Weiih. 

Illustrated in line and silhou- 
ette by Doris Palmer. 

5S. (ilarrap.) 

By the author of that 
popular book of child -verse, 

"The Littlest One.*' The 
story of niiK'-year-old Jenny, 
a dark -haired, imaginative 
small person, whose father 

and mother went away to India and left her to the care of 
Aunt Abby and Aunt Emma, Now Aunt Abby and her 
husband. Uncle Nichol, were caretakers and " minded ” a 
beautiful old manor house in Surrey. There was a queer 
twisting passage on the second iloor, that ran tlic length 
of the house. " Jenny loved to play in this passage. . . . 
Theclosed doors along the 
sides of the passage made 
it all the more interesting. 

Jenny used to pretend 
that different people 
lived in the rooms Ixshind 
these doors.*’ She 
created Phil the 
Fiddler, Mr. Snatcher 
(a greedy fellow), Miss 
Ruby, who wore silk 
even in the early 
morning, Tarramina, the 



Going to School. 

Drawn by Doris I ‘aimer. 
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foreigner, Peter BoUin, 
and old Mrs. Bunch, but 
most of all she thought 
of a certain real, living 
Miss Clare, whose picture 
as a little girl hung in 
the passage. Jenny 
found the doll that had 
belonged to Miss Clare, 
she discovered Miss 
Clare’s exercise books in 
the deserted nursery, she 
ftMl on the idea ol this glorious Miss Clare, till one day she 
was able to peep at the real grown-up herself ! It was a 
shock. Miss Clare looked sad and hard. But this is not 
the end. Lovely, quaint things happened. The manor 
house became populated with invalids who had come for a 
rest cure — and to her joy and astonishment she found that 

they were her dream -folk, 
come to lift?. She went to 
call on them, and one by one 
they told her stories; some 
pretty, some curious, some 
awfully exciting. At the 
close Miss Clare came herself, 
after the rest home had shuU 
And her sad, icy heart was 
melted by Jenny’s earnest 
devotion. She made up her 
mind to have the manor 
liouse full again of the people 
who wanted a home. She 
kissed Jenny, she laughed 
ha])pily. 'rhis book has a 
wistful and daring charm tliat 
lifts it above tlie ordinary* 
The little soliloquy, *' Sunday 
in the Shop," is quite perfect 
in its way. Mrs. Doris 
I^almer’s fuli-page drawings 
and silhouette decorations 
add to the attractiveness of 
the book. 


PQSALIND could find it in nu^ heart to disj^racc iny 
man's apparel, and to cry lil^ a wofnan.’’ 

Act.Jl. Sc.IV 


From As You Like It 

The new volume In “ The Companion Shakespeare " scries 
(Christophers), 



From The House with the 
Twisting Passage 

By Marlon St. John Webb 

(Harrap). 


THE LAKE 
OF GENEVA. 

By Sir Frederick Trevks. 
Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the author. 

■23s. net. ’ (Cassell.) 

Sir Frederick 'I'reves has 
here presented the model of 
w h at s n c h a place - book 
should be. In fi vc preliminary 
chapters he writes of (Geneva 
itself, town and lake, in a general manner wliich has all the 
value of giving information and the charm of proper 
discursiveness. He then goes on a pen-and-ink tour round 
the Lake — from Geneva to the Dranse, from the Dranse to 
the Rhone, from the Rhone to Lausanne, from l.ausanne 
to Cieneva again. Historically and topographically Geneva 

is fraught with interest. 
It is over forty miles 
long, it is bounded by 
Savoy on one side and 
Switzerland on the other; 
" on one side of the water 
was an enlightened de- 
mocracy, while on the 
other was a dull feudal*^ 
ism " ; one side Royalist, 
tiic other Republican, 
one Romanist, the 
other Protestant. But 


Jill anrivbg at Aunt Emma's. 

Drawn by Df/ris Palmer. 
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comprehensive survey ; these sources, which 
have been withheld from former writers of 
Arunders history, are the Municipal Records 
anil the Collections of the Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Society. The book is packed with 
interesting facts, many and varied being the 
scenes that the wonderful old castle has 
witnessed. The life and growth of the 
borough itself ])rovides much entertaining 
reading. The ancient polity of the borough 
can be gleaned from the old Court lect rolls, 
from which the following are extracts : 
" flenry C.aunt, Richard Clavell, and nine 
others, butchers, make an exhorbitant profit 
on their meat, and are, therefore, fined in 
the Slim of two pence each. 'J'homas Downer 
sells unwholesome meat, and is lined for .siicli 
offence twenty jiencc.” “ John Sonnyng has 
uttered malicious words against Laurence, 
the x^rior of Tortiiigton. for which offence he 
is fined three ]ience.” 'i'licrt* is an old saying 
that " TJiere are many beautiful places in the 
world, blit there is only one Arundel," and to 
this Irutli Mr. Kustace’s book, with the aid 
of the excellent xihotographs which illustrate 
it, bears ample testimony. 

SNOOKS. 

Pall Lono. (>s. (Siin]>kin, Marshall.) 
An unusual sort of l)Ook. Mr. Long lias 
absolutely refused to tinker iij) his story of 
a ragamuffin by any of the conventional 
methods. Snooks is faithfully de.scTibed, 
child of a drunken father, lover of a gentle 
added to these bare facts come troox^ing beauties and but foolish mother. He becomes the breadwinner, acts as a 

curiosities, adventures and events, reminiscences and x^rogramme-sellcr, then goes out to Egypt as a waiter. The 

biographies — i>ersons, buildings, stories, legends — written character is not over-emphasised in any way ; it is one of 

by one who has become steex^cd in an affectionate know- the most lifelike studies we have met for many wrecks in 

ledge of liis subject and yet has the not too usual gift of fiction. Snooks is impulsive, loving, un.scriipulons, tender- 

selection. Here no j)ictiire is blurred by an overcrowding hearted. He saves up sovereigns for his beloved mother, 

of dry fact. The style has dignity but is never dull, returns home to England to find his brother and sisters 

accurate but alive ; it reveals the x>h*asiire of the author imx>udent and uTimanageable ; tries to rcxirove them ; is 

and passes on that x>lcasun! to the reader. It cannot fail checked by his mother and goes miserably out of their lives, 

to find a welcome from those who know (leneva, equalled having first done his best for them with a rich relation, 

only by the welcome of 
those who wish to. Too 
little room* has been left 
us for liigh commendation 
of the hundred photo- 
graphs. Truly they do 
their work ; they dccideill y 
do illustrate the beauties 
and interests of this beau- 
tiful and interesting lake 
and its surroundings. 

ARUNDEL : 

BOROUGH AND 
CASTLE. 

By G. W. Eustace, M.C., 

M.A., M.D. 2is. net. 

(Robert Scott.) 

Mr. G. W. Eustace says 
in the preface to bis , book 
on Arundel that he has 
attempted to present " in 
chronological order a 
concise and yet complete 
history of the ancient 
Borough of Arundel." To 
do this he has^ gained 
access to two sources of 
information necessary to a 



Ffom Anmdd : Borough and Castle AiiUNDSb OAttUblV 

(Roheri Scott), 



Ffotn The Lake of Geneva Lausanne. 

By Sir Frederick Treves 
{Cassell). 
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From The A B C of Indian Art The Taj Mahal. Aqra 

{Stanlry Paul). 


THE 
ABC 
OF 

INDIAN 
ART. 

By J. F. 

Blacker. 

15s. 

(Stanley 

Paul.) 

The writer of 

TheABC of 
Collecting Old 
C o n t i n c ntal 
Pottery” has 
now compiled 
a vohinie on 
Indian Art, 
w h i c h is 
certain to find 
kee;n readers 
among those 
of the public 

who wish to ])ossess ji simple, comprehensive account. 
The book does not claim to be. original ; the author 
probably has never been to India liimself. Jhit he 
is a wonderfully patiiuiL and skiliul scanner of old records. 

The work has been full of attractive research,” he says 
cheerfully in his preface; ”... an abundance of material 
amply repaid the lime and care bestowed ujxm its 
acqiii.sition.” Mr. Black(?r has an interesting chapter on 
” Kurnit.urc and Woodwork,” but, summing up the position 
of Indian production in relation to the Pnglish home, 
cannot express a favourable? opinion on its progres.s. Many 
people will read with attention his section on Jewelled 
Jade : ” The g(?m-encruste(I jade of India is now sharing 

the favour of collectors, with tin? inevitahh? result of 
forcing up the prices.” Itut the past of India is more 
a b s o r b i n g 
arti s ti c a lly 
than its 
present. Most 
f asc i nati ng 
are the re- 
prod net ions 
of a n c i c n t 
pictures of 
mythical sub- 
jects on page 
243 — ” Arjuna 
sitting by 
the side of his 
divine father 
1 n d r a , in 
his kingdom 
of heaven,” 
and ” Creation 
of Raja Prilhi, 
first anointed 
God of War.” 

” The A H C 
of Indian Art ” 
will encourage 
students to 
proceed with 
their study 
of the sub- 
ject ; and that, 
we take it, is 
Mr. Slacker's 
desire. 


SHAKESPEARES GARDEN. 

By Ernest Law. 3s. od. not. (Selwyii Blount.) 

Mr. Law, who is one of the trustees of the National 
Memorial, gives here a very interesting account of the 
efforts made during the past few years to recreate 
Shakespeare’s (iarden. The oliject has been not merely 
to bring together all tlu? llowcrs ami herbs mentioned in 
the plays but to a(Ilu*re in the method of laying out the 
garden to the dinrctions of the best l^lizabethan writers 
on horticulture. It is good to know with what enthusiasm 
the work has been undertaken by willing volunteers. 
From all classes of the community — from the Royal 
gardens, from Kew, from the gardens of oui oldest castles 
. generous contributions have poured in, and not less 



Ffom Shakespeare's Garden Outside the ** Knott* Garden. 

{Selwyn S* Blount). 
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welcome 
have been 
thehumbler 
gifts of 
f a m i 1 i a r 
Jlowers from 
the children 
of East End 
T- o n d o n . 
Oddi y 
enough it 
has to be 
recorded 
that the 
actresses of 
England 
have not 
had suffici- 
ent interest 
or leisure to 
send a single 
flower. Mr. 
Law retells 
very briefly 
the known 
facts about 
the history 


A 'fc.oTu OR CHRiariAN Fijian 
OF THE Present Day. 

His short hair and tula, or waist cloth, shows his renunciation 
or cannibalism. 

From The Hill Tribes of Fiji 

{Seeley, Sen: ice). 

of Shake.speare’s house and garden, and his narrative 
is very useful because authoritative. A very notalile 
feature of the book is the score of splendid illustrations 
showing what has been and what is to be. The 
Shakes|)earean .student will find much to interest him 
in this little book. The illustrations do more for 
Some passages in the plays than a mass of annotation. 

WITH GUN AND ROD 
IN CANADA. 

By Phil H. Moori?. 12s. Od. (Jonathan Cape.) 

You should add the name of Mr. Phil Moore to your 
private list of people who nitiy some day be useful to 
you. The first time you go on a hunting and fish- 
ing trip in Canada you should appoint him to an 
important position on your ptjrsonal .staff — no less 
than that of the man who will have to see that you 
do not cut your foot off with an axe, blow your head 
off with a Winchester rille, empty yourself out of a 
birchen canoe into deep, cold water, or fall into 


any of the other pitfalls spread for the unwary. He 
mixes instruction and amusement throughout his book, 
and illustrates both by photographs from his own camera. 
It is a book a little out of the common, and none the lesa 
worth reading for that. On one page you may find a 
picture of a dum fool looking down the barrel of his rifle 
to see what is inside, and a few pages further on a photo- 
graph of the head of a moose. Anecdote is followed by 
admonition, and experience by speculation. It is a book 
that should be of real value to the sportsman, and is 
certainly of considerable interest to the i>oor wight who 
sits at home and bangs a.t a typewriter. 


2 IS. net. (Seeley, Service.) 


THE HILL TRIBES 
OF FIJI. 

By A. B. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster is Ctovernor's Commis.sioner for two Fijian 
provinces, Kesideiil Magistrate and Deputy Commandant 
of the armed native constabulary, which means that the 
volume he has given us is full of weighty and valuable 
matter relating to the people with whom he has lived for 
forty years in intimate contact. And the information is 
imparted in an interesting and lively way. Mr. Brewster 
has quickened the dry bones of statistics and historical 
fact and enriched the whole with a store of legend and 



From With Gun and Rod 
in Canada 

(Jonathan Cape), 


Correct way to Carry a Oum 
WHEN Shooting prom a Canoe. 



anecdote, quaint, naive and humorous^ 
in a manner wholly absorbing. To 
the Wesley ans belong the honour 
of having converted the inhabitants 
from cannibalism to Christianity. In 
a chapter entitled “ A Fateful Tambua" 
the story is told of how one of the 
earliest missionaries, Mr. Baker, fell a 
victim to cannibal tastes. The author 
has much that is gruesome to tell of 
old traditions, much that is quaint 
and unique to recite about old 
customs connected with birth and 
marriage. Mr. Brewster appreciates 
the beauty of the scenery and con- 
veys its beauty to us ; particularly 
when he tells of his own house at 
Vunindawa, which was built in three: 
days at the cost of feasts for th^ 
native labourers. He makes us think 
of the Fijians as a charming and 
courteous people, generous to a fault* ' 
and we feel in reading tins record 
of a life work, how much we owe to . 
the character, stability and tightediiB<«:-; 
ness of those men who serve 
lonely outposts of the Empjbfe^i; 
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YOUNG BOSWELL. 

By Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 158. (Putnams.) 

Professor Tinker has already given to the noble company 
of Johnsonians cause for gratitude with his volume on 
Fanny 'Burney. He has added now to his bounty by 
writing this book, which to some extent redresses the 
balance hitherto weighed against Boswell ; for most of us 
had fallen into the habit of thinking of " the biographical, 
anecdotical memorandummer,” as Madame d’Arblay called 
him, in the terms of Macaulay ; somewhat forgetting the 
great praise which accompanied the splendid detail of 
damnation. 

Professor Tinker treats of, and entitles his volume, 
"Young Boswell," because 


luminous and makes lovely pabuRtm for the mentaj nourish- 
ment of Johnsonians. 

So too is all we are shown of BosweH's approach tp his 
great men. It was not worldly circumstance, that base 
allurement of the snob, which drew him, but intellectual 
worth — 1 had almost said spiritual worth too. As, how* 
ever, Wilkes was among these super-people, that could 
hardly be true. Anyhow, a man had to be a personality 
outstanding, and worthily outstanding (as in many ways 
even Wilkes was), to win Boz.zy's devotion and his in- 
delicate. biisine-sslike manner of taking notes. The account 
of his first meeting with Paoli in Corsica is amusing. The 
General, according to hi.s own confession, took his visitor 
for an " espy " because he noticed him recording his 

remark.s, at the moment and 


the spirit which imbued his 
literary work was essentially 
youthful, showing the quali- 
ties of confidence, buoyancy, 
hope, and an appetite for 
experience, with those com- 
mon faults of youth, self- 
indulgence and self-esteem. 
Moreover, as Professor Tinker 
makes no claim to being 
BosweH’s complete biogra- 
pher, he is able t(^ ignore 
those painful ultimate years, 
which showed his. virtues and 
vices as grievously run to 
seed. He has <lone well so, 
for he is able to show that 
Young Boswell had very ex- 
ccilent parts ; and it is always 
pleasant to know that one 
who has given the world 
such volumes of information 
and delight as his "('orsica." 
his " Hebrides," his “ John- 
sf»n.” was not so bad a fellow 
after all. 

Essentially human, liow- 
ever, was our young friend. 
Almost the earliest record in 
this book shows him as an 
unauthorised father — an ad- 
venture into low life repeated 
later with the birth of a 
daughter, " Sally." in the very 



hours when he was placing his experienced young heart at 
the feet of a demoiselle of charm and money-bags, wooing 
a wife which, in tliis case as in cHhers, proved to him a 


FREQUENTED 

WAYS. 


baffling enterprise. Well, often the natural man is com- Marion I. Newbigin, 

posed of such wildness and follies ; and wc like to know — trated. 15s. (t onstablc.) 


on the spot, in a notebook — a 
dangerous habit in the island 
of unlimited vendetta and 
theatrical curses. 

The result of reading this 
book, with its limitation to 
the (fift3^-odd) years of Bos- 
well's youth, is to leave on 
the heart and mind a happy 
imx)ression of him. Samuel 
Johnson knew' what he was 
saying — as always — when he 
declarefi that everybody liked 
Boswell : and assuredly he 
himself w^ould not have put 
lip with his often peculiar 
if Boswell liad really 
been the mere bibbling. 
liabbling parasite of the 
judgment of some. Profe.ssor 
Tinker has penned the right 
word on the subject — ^for the 
present. Boswell had genius, 
as his works prove. He had 
gaiety, as well as some melan* 
choly, and lovcfl drollery 
more than most ; while even 
in his folly he was " mure 
natural than most human 
beings will care to admit." 

C. E. Law'uicnce. 


rJ.Sc.(Lond.), F.K.Ci.S. Illus- 


withoiit cant or carping — of the little w'eaknes.ses and 
foibles of the men who have lived and written great 
thing.s. Isn’t Charles I>amb even the more lovable because 
his wit atid goodness went with a liking for gin-aiid-water ? 
Of course it is ! Your plaster saint — the " your " is im- 
personal — was never worth the loving or the burning, in 
spite of his tin harp and his polished halo and his greenery- 
yallery attitudes. 

Yet it is Boswell the biographer in whom interest is 
keenest, and in these respects the research of Professor 
Tinker has gathered some valuable information. Hi.s wa^'s 
of taking notes, of interviewing his great men ; the enormous 
labour ho endured in his chase of " copy " (oh, these 
modern phrases !). The method in which his " Idfe of 
Johnson " was .set by the printer. How the proofs were 
received and revised ; the additions made in them and — • 
what is rather more interesting in this later day — the in- 
structive cancellations — as that Goldsmith's dress was 
" unsuitably gawdy and without taste,” the deliberate 
omission showing, in this case anyhow, that Boswell was 
^pable of rising above the slumbering jealousy of Goldy. 
AU that Professor Tinker says on these particulars is 


Here i.s a really delightful book, practical in its appli- 
cation and stimulating in its theme. It is a study and 
" general survey of the land forms, climates ami vegetation 
of Western Europe, considered in their relation to the life 
of man," and includes a detailed study of some typical 
regions. Dr. Newbigin claiin.s that although Europe is 
the smallest of the continents, it shows more variety of 
scenery, of climate, of vegetation than is to be found 
within a similar area elsewhere. For a I.ondoner can find, 
say, glaciers at Chamonix seven hundred miles away, and 
within twenty-four hours, while a native of Montreal will 
have a journey of two thousand three hundred miles to 
get to the nearest glacier in the Kockies. And the same 
with every kind of natural phenomenon in earth structure, 
climate, botany, etc. Having indicated the interest that 
modern methods of geographical investigation may give 
to travel, the author ai^plies these methods to a few type 
regions, the highlands of Scotland, the Alps, the Dolomites, 
France, North Italy, Provence and Trans-Apennine Italy. 
The reader is given almost a new window to look upon 
the world, and a fascinating panorama is laid invitingly 
before him. 
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DRYBURGH ABBiV IN THE 
LIGHT OF ITS HISTORICAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL SETTING. 

By the Rev. D. G. Manuel, B.D. 218. (Blackwood.) 

This interesting book, with its well-produced illustra- 
tions, which was a labour of love to the late Mr. Manuel, 
was practically finished at the time of his death. Mr, 
Manuel has little to say of the architectural features of 
Dryburgh Abbey ; his object was to tell from the 
spiritual point of view with all truth and charity the 
story of the Abbey as a Religious Institute, in order 
that his readers might draw from it certain solemn 
lessons which were perhaps never more needed by the 
Church than they are at present.” It was Mr. Manuel 
who held, with the owner’s permission, an annual service 
on a summer Sunday afternoon within its roofle.ss walls : 
as an ancient ecclesiastical l)nilding it made a spiritual 
appeal to him which in this volume he endeavours to 
impress upon his readers. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 

By G. Arnoi.d Wood. With llliistnitions and Maps. 

23s. (Macmillan.) 

The author of tliis account of the disco\'ery of 
Australia is Profe.ssor of History in the University of 
Sydney, and the book is made up of lectures delivered 
to a class in the University in 1917. He begins in a 
very remote and leisurely fashion by discus.sing tlic 
geographical knowledge and theories of tlie ancient 
world, from the (.ireek geographers through the .Arabs 
to the Middle Ages wlien certain travellers I)cgan to 
penetrate into the Far Far East and brought back 
glowing accounts of the marvels they had seen and 
encountered. Marco Polo was the greatest of these and 
after him came a period of eager search and thrusting 




Ftom Vhe Vision of Desiref Wrappbr DsaiaN. 

the delightful oew novel by Margaret Padler, jnat publl hed by 
Meean. Uodder ft Stoughton. 


i^rom The Black Gang, WRAPPca Dbbiqn. 

the new '* Hull noi; DruiniiionH ’ novel by Saj^per 
{21 odder S' Stoughton) ^ 

forward, men looking for ways of getting at the riches 
of those fabulously rich lands. In the early fifteenth 
century Portugal was the great adventurer, then Spain, 
Holland, England look up the hunt. Au.stralia proper 
was not touched until the sixteenth century had closed. 

THE PROVINCES OF IRELAND. 

Ulster, Munster, Connaught, 6s. 6d. each; Leinster, 

7s. 6fl. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Cambridge University Press has done well in 
issuing these four volumes, each of which in very com- 
pact form deals with one of the provinces that make up 
Ireland — Ulster, Leinster, Munster and Connaught, 
giving an account of each from the hi.storical and geo- 
graphical standpoints, also a description of the industrial 
activities, the social and economic conditions found 
within its boundaries. The plan for all four volumes is 
the same. First comes a note by Professor R. A. 
Stewart Macalister on the ancient geography and 
population, then Mr. R. Lloyd Praegar describes the 
topography, the mountains, lakes and rivers, traffic 
routes, the coast, the separate counties and their towns. 
The next section deals with geology, and is by Professor 
Grenville .A. J. Cole. Next comes a highly condensed 
but very comprehensive note on the botany of the 
province, also by Mr. Praeger, and then two sections 
by Mr. £. C. R. Armstrong of tlie Dublin National 
Museum, dealing with antiquities and architecture. 
The general editor of the little scries, Mt, George 
Fisher, contributes a section on administration and 
Mother on industries and manufactures, and lastly Mr^ 
Richard Irvine Best, of the National Library, sets forth 
a list of distinguished men bom in the province.^; ^ ^ 
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From Silent Highways of the Jungle 

(Chapman Dodd), 

SILENT HIGHWAYS OF 
THE JUNGLE. 

Hy O, M. Dyot'J’, F.RXt.S. (Chapriiiin iV Dodd.) 

'J'his is the record of an adventurous journey jutoss 
Peru to the Aina/-on. It was undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. A. H. Leguia, now President of Peru, with a 
view to ascertaining the feasibility of aerial transport into 
these remote but exceedingly rich sections of the Key)ublic, 
where it is obvious railways cannot penetrate for many 
years to come. Mr. Dyott thinks favourably of the 
prospects. The book deals almost exclusively with remote 
parts of the interior on the eastern slope of the Andes, anti 
gives a most dramatic picture of the climate and conditions. 
Mr. Dyott endured bitter cold and frightful heat ; and had 
to cope with the almost unbearable slackness and un- 
reliability of the native. “ For those who have anything 
to do with Latin - 
American coun- 
tries the greatest 
of all V i r t u e s 
necessary is 
patience.” Al- 
most all t li c 
chapters arc ex- 
citing, but those 
dealing with fhe 
author's struggle 
with the mighty 
Amazon river 
have most fascin- 
ated the reviewer. 

” I had learned,” 
he writer at 
length, “ to hate 
the river ; be- 
cause, like some 
animated being, 
it had opposed me 
at every tyrn, 
tried to rob me of 
m y possessions, 
tried to strangle 
me in its subtle 
grip. . . It is 
a miracle that 
Mr. Dyott won 
through. At the 


stage of his journey he 
was forsaken by his 
Indians, left battling 
with invisible monsters, 
in the dense green soli- 
tudes without food ; 
” it was as if my life 
was running backwards 
. . . and that I w^as 
acfjuiring a new faculty 
of moving out of time." 
A stirring and wonder- 
ful book. 

THE 

FOUNDATIONS 
OF JAPAN. 

J. W. Rod HUT- 
SON (" ] Ionic Coun- 
ties ’*). net. 

(John Murray.) 

'I'he ii n t r a V e 1 1 c d 
Fiiropcan is disposed to 
think of japan in terms 
of musical comedy, 
V i s i o 11 s of almond- 
blossom. pergolas and dainty ilancing girls flit through his 
fancy at the mention of the namt.*. Jtiit to the Japan of 
rt'aliiy the chink of coin is more precious tlian the scent of 
almond-blossom, and after reading Mr. Robertson's very able 
and interesting book one is inclined to lose the pergola in 
the sliadow oi the modern factory and to change one's 
]ncliiresquc dancing-girl into an overworked factory hand, 
slaving from ^.;^o a.ni. lill 7 p m. s(*ven days a week, under 
iron conditions. ” No money was paid for Die fii^st year. 
.... The girls were driven at top speed by a Jlag system 
in which one l)ay comjieted with another and was paid 
according to its earnings.” 'flic girls live and sleep at the 
factories, and in some cases, if a girl “ breaks her contract ” 
her name is sent to otluT factories to j)revcnf her getting 
work elsewhere. ” The lajianese in their prc.scnt factory 
system,” says Mr. Robertson, ” as in other developments, 
insist on making for themselves all the mistakes that we 



From The Foundations of Japan The Meroy of Buddha. 

(John Murray), 

The worahlppen in the front row lost relations by e flooda 
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From The Hour of Magic and 
other poems 

By W. H. Davleg. Decorated by Wtlilani Nicholson 
{Jonathan Cape). 

have made and are now ashametl of.” Mr. Robertson, 
whom many better know under his nom de f*uerre of ” Home 
Counties/' went to the l^ast with an unbiased mind to 
study agricultural conditions and the general life of the 
people : his testimony is valuable because he has no axe 
to grind — he merely de.scribcs things as lie found them. 
The student of Japan will find his book a mine of informa- 
tion ; the general reader will find it of absorbing interest 
as well as a wonderful eye-opener. 


sing, "Four years old*'; the teacher inquim, “How dd 
is Molly ? " the children reply, ** Five years old " ; 
the teacher asks, on B flat, “ How old is Dolly ? " 
and the children round up tunefully, *' Six years old/' 
That is all, and we submit that it is the very thing that 
we have been waiting for, to give the youngest class of all. 
But there is more than this. The children may be led 
gradually through these first simplicities to such tuneful 
songs as ” The White-Throat " and *' A Thanksgiving." 
Miss Smith has got hold of fresh, pretty verses, and the 
mother who feels she is not musical but would like her 
children to have music, can easily tackle the very easy 
harmonics presented here. Babies will love the Street 
cries, the constant references to animals and weather, and 
the joyous coloured pictures. 

THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN. 

By W. F. Alder. 8s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 

A narrative of adventure in Cannibal-land. You are 
transported by the author into that out-of-the-way island. 
New Guinea, where men and women still relish the taste 
of human flesh. (” There is no morsel that equals the 
left shoulder-blade of a ten- or twelve-year-old girl/*) 
What a weird place it is, to be sure ! Mr. Alder's account, 
though not very lengthy, is yet most convincing, and of 
course the admirable pictures are a great help. He gives 
us several snapshots showing the native with his hideous 
nose ornaments — ” enormous tubes of bamboo, which 
entirely close the nostrils, making breathing possible only 
through the mouth.” 'I hcre is one very sinister picture 
of a hefty, much-decor;\tcd man, with a wild look, under 
which is N\Titten. ” They may be friendly at one moment, 
and turn upon one the very next.” Wc hear about the 
daily life, the laziness of the men, the industry of the 
women, the universal passion for tobacco, the kangaroo 
hunts, the feasts and orgies. A remarkable record of an 
intrepid party who fortunately osc:ipe<l tmtouched. 


FROM AN ABBEVILLE 
WINDOW. 

By Margukrite Pkdden. 5s. (Arrowsinith.) 

Miss Fedden was in Abbeville from 1918 to 1919. 
looking after the Relatives’ Hostel there. She tells 
her interesting talc vividly and well, her descrip- 
tions of the different people she met are excellent, 
more particularly her sketches of French domestics 
who worked for her. ” One thing 'about French 
servants is that they are not in the least ashamed 
of being servants, but are proud of it.” The 
pictures given of the relations are drawn with 
understanding and sympathy : ” What a boon 

was tea at the Relatives’ Hostel ! We could almost 
always tell the state of the patient by the gait 
of the returning relatives as they crossed the 
courtyard. ... If a relative came back in dead 
silence and entered the double doors of the draw- 
ing-room without a word, then was the time to ring 
and order hot, strong tea.” Wc* are sure that the 
kindly'Vord, the friendly consolation profieied by 
this Englishwoman helped too. 

SONG DEVICES AND 
JINGLES. ♦ 

By Eleanor Smith. Pictured by Florence Young, 

S.. B. Pearse and Kathleen Nixon. 7s. Od. 

(Harrap.) 

Divided into Dialogues, Rhythmic Game.s, Songs, 
and Greetings. fSome of these are simplicity itself 
and will be enj<iyed thoroughly by those mites who 
tannot concentrate for more than two minutes 
at a time. Take Ages ** for example. The 
tocher sings, ” How old is Polly ? '* the children 



From Thi T«il of the Elk ^ 


B/H.Psnbnr. Hury RouiitrM 

{Jotutlum Cttpp). 

. 68 : 
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HALF-PAST 

BEDTIME. 

By H. H. Bashford. 

58. net. (Harrap.) 

This is a most 
attractive book for 
children of all ages. 
The stories are full of 
quaint, whimsical ideas 
that make the book 
distinctly out of the 
ordinary. The author 
has a charming style, 
with more than a touch 
of poetry in it. There 
are fourteen “ >talf- 
Past Bedtime *’ tales, 
each separate, yet con- 
nected with each other 
by certain characters 
which take part in all 
the stories from first to 
last. At the cud of 
each tale there is a 
short poem, which 
should give great 
pleasure to older 
readers — the younger 
will find the poems for 
the most part above 
their heads. Special 
mention must be made 
O' the illustrations, 
'fhey are by the autlior 
and add just the right 
touch. The clean, bold 
lines of them are a joy 
to the eye. 

A CRICKETER'S 
LOG. 

By (ilLBEKT L. JllSSOP. 

16s. (Hod d c r iS: 

Stougliton.) 



From Half-Past Bedtime 

(Harrap), 


Thr Magic Song. 


WILD 

NATURE 

AND 

COUNTRY 

LIFE. 

By A Woodman. 68. 

net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

H. J. Ma.ssingham's 
Foreword to a book is 
its suflicient passport 
to any nature lover's 
li brary . There is somc- 
thing of tfie primitive 
charm of the old Saxon 
writers in these homely 
tales of bird, Ijcast and 
flower. They bring our 
staled senses close to 
the wholesome earth. 
The “Woodman" 
from boyhood led the 
hard life of an outdoor 
worker and there is 
nothing .scientific in 
what ht! has set down, 
nothing but what we 
could see and hear for 
ourselves if we were 
not blind and deaf to 
all beyond our limited 
circle. He is an artist, 
a musician, a priest. 
He delights in colour, 
altitude, grouping ; he 
recognises the voice 
that belongs to each 
insect, bird and l)east, 
he has the soul of a 
])ricst who for ever 
sings a 'I'e Deum to the 
great Creator. He is a 
poet too in his choice 
of words when he 
calls the owl’s flight 


If anyone ought to be able to speak with authority on floating.” “ Like a bit of thistledown borne on the 


the national game it should be Mr. Je.ssop, and he does 
so with equal modesty and interest. His recollections of 
the great “ W. (L“ are not the least interesting of his 
reminiscences, although to the cricket enthusiast of to-day 
his accounts of the newer men may be more immediately 
engrossing. H o w c v e r, 
that is as you will ; there 

is matter old and new, l\/ — 

and Mr. Jessop's descrip- J /. K j 

tions of some Homeric 
contests are very well 

done. He covers a wide • } 

and the purely historical 

record is very pleasantly fk V •• 

relieved by those little jm j N 

personal anecdotes which. I x ^ j 

especially to the general iyMI 

reader, are quite as in- y 

teresting as the actual 

scores. The book is well ^ ^ 

illustrated and is wraj^pecl 
in a jacket bearing four 
of those clever cartoons 
for which Mr. Frank 

Reynolds wjustiy famous. Chrirtm^ c«oi. 

No lover of cricket can sd.c^.nd2iiM?bJ?ErtSJwrit«. 

afford to this book 

front fais librarj'. (mack). 


wind, the Grey Hunter went over the field and just as 
cpiietly and softly he settled on the gale.” His beautiful 
night studies are the result of hours spent summer and 
winter alike lying in wood or by hedgerow when he might 


have been in bed. He cric. 


... 





Thi Caiiql Singbrs. 


mercy ’’ on behalf of the 
harmless creatures against 
whom are raised the 
ignorant hands of farmer, 
gamekeeper and squire. 
It is a book that will 
make you hajipy to read. 


KITCHEN 

ESSAYS. 

By Lady Jekyll. D.B.E. 

(.Nelson.) 

Certain books make us 
feel that in not having 
met their authors we 
have mi.ssed something 
that would have added a 
pleasant savour to life. 
We cannot help feeling 
that the writer must be 
as delightful to talk with 
as her booK is to read, 
that she has " turned off 
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the tap whilst yet there . 
is water in the cistern/* 
and that we would, like 
more of her refreshing 
humour. This is certainly 
the case with " Kitchen 
Essays ’* ; and if it can- 
not be said that Lady 
Jekyll's stories are new, 
her chestnuts arc 
** masked to whiteness 
with thinly-whipped 
sweetened cream ** ; and, 
glad to be reminded of 
old favourites, we cannot 
but enjoy the dish. And 
she is sQ understanding. 
She knows our breakfast 
feeling is that of the 
man who, meeting a 
bore, said, “ If you have 
got anything to say to 
me, I wish you would 
kindly say it to somebody 
else/* She knows the 
number of quarts of clear 
soup required for a 
hundred guests, the right 
cake for a syren’s tea- 
party of two, and the 
propitious moment for 
asking a favour. She has 
even a suggestion for 
passing over pauses in 
the service at dinner, for, 
says she, “ Puffed Wheat 
in labour-saving mother- 
o* - pearl shells will' 
promote such conversa- 
tion as Lord Acton 
yearned for when he V)adc 
his friend remember that 
* one touch of i/Z-naturc 
makes the whole world 
kin I ' The knowledge 
of our weaknesses, the 
kindly human fillip she 
gives us, make this book 
a joy to posse.ss. The 
recipes are excellent — I 
speak as one who on 
receipt of it at once 
began to try them— and 
will prevent countless 
housemaids from sitting 
down under a rule of 
what the schoolboy 
alluded to in an examina- 
tion paper as that 
practice introduced by 
the Greeks of a man 
having ,only one wife, 
which was called 
Monotony-** Let us hope 
Lady Jekyll will give us 
more of these delicious 
dishes and drinlu for all 
ciccasions. 

A LITTLE TOl/R 
IN FRANCE. 

By Henry Jams-s,* With 

illustrations by jJosspH 

Pennell. New Edition. 

. 7s. Od. net. (Heinemann.) 

There will always be 
a steady flow of. readers 



From George Borrow : Lord of the QaoRaa Borrow. 

Open Road 

Dy K. 'I Inioton Hopkins 
(Jarrclds). 



for this pleasant, intimate 
book by Henry James, 
and a new edition — ^the 
first since 1907 — is jiar- 
ticularly welcome now 
that there is also again 
a steady flow of tourists 
to the parts of France 
that arc not Paris. It is 
more than twenty years 
.since the author started 
out, wishful to shake off 
the assumption, so 
generally held, that Pari.s 
is France ; and he began 
one rainy morning in 
m i d - S e p t e m b e r by 
journeying to the lovely 
land of Touraine and 
through the chain of 
V)eauty — Tours, Blois, 

C hambord, A m b o i s e, 
Chenonceaux, Langrais, 
Loches, Bourges, Poitiers, 
'.rouloiLse, Carcassonne, 
M o n t p c 1 1 i e r, A r 1 e .s, 
Avignon, a u c 1 u s e, 

B c a u n e, and many 
another joy --till he 
reached the end of his 
tour and the completion 
of his plan at Dijon. 
'I'hc hook has a charm 
as of letters written to a 
friencl, and nothing could 
better cmi h a n c e the 
descriptions than the 
delicate art of Joseph 
I’enncll. 

J. a BACH’S 
ORIGINAL HYMN 
TUNES FOR CON- 
GREGATIONAL 
USE. 

Edited with Notes by 

Charles Stanford 

Terry. 3s. 6d. (Oxford 

University Press.) 

After a careful study of 
the sixty Hymn tunes 
attributed to Bach, Dr. 
Terry has selected for 
inclusion in this volume 
twenty-six which may 
be taken as authentically 
his and are not only 
beautiful in melodic and 
emotional quality, but are 
fully characteristic of his 
work. Old and modem 
English hymns in com- 
mon use in the official 
Hymn books of the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian 
Churches have been found 
for most of these tunes, 
and when none sucih are to . 
be had Dr. Terry supplies 
translations of the German 
originals. A ypiy intet" 
esting conipilafikm Which 
renders some noUe melo-; 
dies of this master 
music available 
Church scrvicosv.v^ 
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VOLTAIRE. 

By J. M. Robertson. 3s. 6d. (Watts.) 

This is the latest addition to Messrs. Watts’s admirable 
series of Life Stories of Famous Men. For years after 
his death, clown even to the beginning of this i^entury. 
Voltaire was imposed upon the general imagination as a 
sinister and incorrigible atheist, a mocker of religion, a 
scomcr of all things good. That misrepresentation of him 
has now no more than a lingering and limited vogue, and 
is only accepted by those who are unacquainted with the 
facts of his career, especially those facts to his credit which 
roused the anger of the Roman Catholic hierarchy against 
him and brought down its denimciaticui upon him as an 
enemy of the Church, when he was (in that terrible case 
of the persecuted man, Cahis) merely the resolut«j enemy 
of injustice, championing the good name of an innocent 



From Voltaire 
(Waits). 

From ill!! pastel of T.atoiir. preserved ni Ftmiey. 


Protestant against his bigoted and merciless accusers. 
Mr. Robertson lias written a very concise and impartial 
biography, supplementing it with a character-study of the 
man and a careful, discriminating criticism of his work. 
The book is illustrated with four portraits. 

WHEN I WAS A BOY 
IN CHINA. 

By Yan Pjiou Lee. (Harrap.) 

We have found this modest little book of real interest. 
The author has simply explained briefly his youth in China. 
He chats of early days, w^hen he has to be respectful to 
seniors and dignified of demeanour, constrained, sober and 
dull. We have a glimpse of a Chinese evening, when the 
ladies, young and old, sit down to a game of dominoes. 
Yan Phoii Lee went to school at six and studied the 
** Thousand Word Classic.” He dwells on the passion of 
the race for stories and storytelling. ” In the public 
streets and squares, professional storytellers congregate 
from noon to midnight, going over the achievements of a 
h^o, or portraying the despair of a lover.” This slender 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Ltd 


Ready in November 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MARGOT ASQUITH 

With numerous illustratioiis uiid important documciils and letters in facsimile 
The first volume of Mrs. Asquith\s Autobiography wa.s the first 
book of its year. This second volume more than equals it in 
interest, in the daring candour of its revelations, the flashing 
realism of its character sketches and in its witty, revealing 
comments on affairs of the last twenty -five years. 

Vol. II 25/. net 

Ready in October 

‘INDISCRETIONS’ OF LADY 

SUSAN By LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 

Liuly Susan Towiih-y •■hmiiirh’s hnr rorollrrtioiis of threr Coiitiiiriits durittR the 
past quarliT i >1 a ri'iitiiry. An intiinaU! and rrvcaling gliini^sc of the Diplo- 
malic Service from wilhiii. 

Illustrated in collotype, half-tone and line. 21/- net 

MAROONED IN MOSCOW 

By MARGUERITE E. HARRISON 

' One of the most absorbingly intcresliug as well us one of the most illuminating 
ry biiuks on Soviet Russia. 

With Portrait 16/- net 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATON — Pharaoh of Egypt 

By ARTHUR WEIGALL 

* The World's First Idi alist ‘ ; ' the first iiiclividiial in history ’ ; * the 

most n;inarkal)le lipure in the history ol the world such arc soiiu^ of the 
pi'ais«;s given to the young Pharaoh ol over 3,000 years ag(j. 

New and Revised Edition, Illustrated 12/6 net 


THE LONDON SPY 

By THOMAS BURKE 

Author of 'Liiiicliou.se .Nights,’ ‘London Nights,’ etc. 

A iM^ik about Lontlon people and l.oniloii streeis. A grand tour of hiRhwa3rs 
and ulleyr., of old iiiiis, tenements, the riverside and all iiiuniirr of Buhemiau 
haunts, at nioi'ning, noon and night. 

7/6 net 


FICTION 


NUMBER 87 By HARRINGTON HEXT 

That this amar.ing mystery tale is the work of an rxperipiirrd craftsman hiding 
miller the nom lir phone ni Harrington Hext is obvious from the skilful handling 
of the plot and rharaiTers. 

The Neiv York Herald says : ‘ If it is not Sir Arthur C'onan Doyle — or, con- 
ceivably, even VVidls- - some exceedingly clever Englishman has bi'en hiding a 
bright light under a capacious bushel.’ 

6/- net 

SUDDEN LOVE 

By BENJAMIN SWIFT 

Before the war Mr.Henj.Tinin Svi-ift had w’on wide recognition, with tliat brilliant 
succession of stories of which ' \ancy Noon ' was the lirsl, as a novelist of 
fine and distinctive quality. ‘ Sudden Love. ’ has all the rhann of style and 
iiii.Tginatiye power o I tht work that estiblished his rejnitatioii with a greater, 
more efTective simplicity and directne.ss of narration. It is an intensely dramatic 
story of the love of a British officer fur a French girl wlio is betrothed, against 
hf!r will, to a French sokUer who is believed to have been killed but returns 
in an hour of crisis. 

7/6 net 

^ERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS 

By JOHN RUSSELL 

' A new Kipling. Look out for the work of John Russell if y-ou want aome- 
thing diverting, absolutely orlginul, bixarre and sunirisiiig. Kach of the twelve 
stories is vital, ailuriiig and gripping.’ S.l'.B.M. in The ha%ty Expresa 

Popular Edition 3/6 net 

LASS O’ LAUGHTER 

By WINIFRED CARTER 

* Lass O' Laughter,' the play, has been seen and enjoyed by everybody* in 
London and is now capturing the provinces. ’ Lass O’ l.aughter,' the novel, 
is a comedy no less mirthful than the play, and Mrs. Winifred Carter's 
elaboration of this Scottish lovo romance will appeal to all readers. 

Popular Edition 3/6. not 
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From The Triumph of the Scarlet Pimpernel uaaioN. 

Hy Uiiront tts Orc/y 
(Hodder dr Stoughton). 


yellow volume will 
give our boys and 
girls a fair idea of 
modem days in an 
empire which is fas 
cinating to most 
of us. 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE 
SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL. 


By Baroness Orczy. 
7s. 6d. {Hodder iV 
Stoughton.) 

As packed with 
incident as its prede- 
cessors. The stage is 
crowded, and Theresia 
Cabarrus, the wicked 
Chauvelin and the 
dashing Pimpernel 
play great parts. Ex- 
citement in the book 
steadily runs higher 
and .culminates in the 
kidnapping of Lady 
Blakeney, who is made 
prisoner by her hus- 
band's e^^mies. 

' ** After a while a 
curious scent pervaded 
the interior of the 



From Ihe Covered Wagon «ioa mm how. 

A new oovri by BmcMon Hough TO SHOW VOII> 

(Applrion). 


coach— a sweet, heady 
scent that appeared 
to weigh her eyelids 
down and give her a 
feeling of delicious 
and lazy beatitude." 
She finds herself in a 
Parisian attic, sick 
with fear that, when 
her lord conuis to 
rescue her, he will be 
seized by his foes. 
Tlie Baroness is luckily 
not at all tired of Sir 
l^ercy. We find him 
in these pages in bis 
full glory; languid, 
su pe rci 1 i ou s,^ his 
slender hands framed 
in priceless Mechlin 
lace. Needless to say 
he rescues his wife, 
and speaks thus in his 
disguise: ‘ I must 
indeed crave your 
ladyship's forgiventess/ 
In very truth I am 
a disgusting object I ’ 
Ah 1 there was the 
voice, the dear, dear, 
merry; voice I A little 
wearyi perhaps, but 
oh ! so full of iMghter : 
and a boyish^ ahamb- 
facedtiOss I To M ar>^ 
guerite it seemed as 
God*s own angiU haid (; 
opened 
gat^ of 


7m 




TSRITISH PAPERS ONLY 

BRUCE’S EXTRA BULKY 

ANTIQUE WOVE 

The ORIGINAL Featherweight Paper and STILL THE BEST 

We hold the most comprehensive Stocks in the Kingdom 

as follows : 

LONDON STOCKS 

30 X 40 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120 lbs. 516s. 

35 X 45 80, 90, 100, 120 lbs. 516s. 

MILL STOCKS 

40 X 60 no, 120, 140, 160, 180 lbs. 516s. 

25 X 40 50, 60 lbs. 516s. 

30 X 40 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120 lbs. 516s. 

27 X 34 60 lbs. 516s. 

35x45 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 lbs. 516s. 

FEATHERPRINT (MECHANICAL) 

REQD. 

BULK : 1 in. for 320 pp. of 30 x 40. 60/516s. 

The Only Genuine Mechanical Wood Featherweight, 
especially suitable for low-priced publications requiring 

a Featherweight bulk. 

Stocked in : 36 x 57 - 88, 96 lbs. 5163. 

FURTHER STOCKS /X PREPJRJTION 

FEATHERPRINT (PURE) 

RliGD. 

The bulkiest Paper of its kind, suitable for Scholastic 
and other publications requiring strength and durability. 
Stocked in : 40 X 60 - - 140 lbs. 516s. 

30 X 40 - - 70 lbs. 516s. 

FURTHER STOCKS IN PREPJRJTION 
Samples and Dummies on application to 

W. ROWLANDSON & Co. I? 

Book Paper Specialists 

4 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 

Telephones: CENTRAL (024 & 6025 Telegrams: •■ROWLANDSON, CENT. LONDON” 
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From The Story of Southwark The Cathedral, as been 

Cathedral (Samps^on Low), from London Bridoe. 


THE STORY OF 
SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 

By the Rkv. T. P. Stevens. 2s. net. (Sampson Low.) 

This excellent little guide is inscribed to The Man on 
London Bridge of whose knowledge of London’s history 
the author is justifiably sceptical. It is like the subject 
of an impressive and somewhat saddening allegory to 
think of the endless crow'ds who hang over the bridge, 
caring nothing for and knowing nothing of the storied 
past. We sincerely wish that this little book will find its 
way into the hands of many of them. It is written simply 
and attractively and without any of the usual arcliitcctural 
or antiquarian pedantry. After a general sketch of the 
history of the cathedral, the original of which was 
almo.st finished before Westminster: Abbey was begun/' 
Mr. Stevens takes us 
round the building in 
detail and comments on 
its chief architectural 
features and on its 
impressive literary 
associations. It is 
characteristic of Mr. 

Stevens's thoroughness 
that he does not forget 
among so many great 
names to chronicle that 
of Alice Ayres, the poor 
little servant girl, whose 
gallant self-devotion is 
celebrated by the books 
on the shabby lectern. 

Mre endorse Mr. Stevens's 
hope that whoever 
gives a new one will 
place upon it an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that it 
is a memorial of one of 
whom it may be Said, 

* of such is the kin^om 
of heavqji.' " 


THE LADY OF LEYBOURNE. 

By Chester Keith. 

7s. fid. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Chester Keith’s new book is abundant proof that 
the path of the historical novel is beset with difficulty. 
Characters readily become figures and the human 
interest less than the pageant show. The action of 
tourney and knightly encounter is not of itself enough 
to hold the attention when the fair ladies do not leave 
their place in the tapestry and walk among us. The 
scene is laid on the Welsh border and in France and 
the time is the reign of Henry II. The luckless heroine 
is pursued by misfortunes wliich seem excc-ssive even 
in the early Middle Ages, but at long last all comes 
well. Mr. Keith gives us many stirring passages and 
goes out boldly for a death. Wc must not be too 
critical if we hear the mechanism clanking. “ The 
lady had no i^reinonition that Sir Odo’.s footstep would 
never again sound on these stones,” he tells us, and 
the murder of the villain finds us preparefl. It is all 
very jolly if we don’t take it too seriously, but^ Mr. 
Keith ha.s put jv lot of material into his story and the 
result seems hardly commensurate with his pains. 


HIDDEN PLACES. 

By Bertrand Sinclair. 

7s. fid. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Imagine a man who is plunged into the horror of the 
front-line trenches in Flanders ; imagine him receiving 
from his wife an intimation that she, at home in London, 
no longer cares for him and lias in fad transferred her 
affections to another man ; imagine the soldier scarred 
out of recognition by a (■erman shell, so tliat his face gives 
an involuntar>" shudder of horror to all who see him — 
what henceforth is to be liis life ? 1'hat is the story * -or part 
of it — of Bob Hollister. A new and better love conics to 
him, but brings in its train a terrible complication, and 
Hollister has to fight another campaign. The author is 
to be congratulated on avoiding sickly sentiment and yet 
making the most of some very fine opportunities. Mo.st 
of the scenes are laid in British Columlna and are con- 
vincingly paintefi, but there is not too much of the strong, 
silent man amid the great stillne.ss bu.sincss. This is a 
book well wort 1 1 reading. 



From Dr7buccl> Abbey At. Cathbiii|is'« Window in WmitdA 

(Btackwoodi. 
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48, PALL MALL, S.W.l 



ALEC WAUGH 7/6 net 

PUBUC SCHOOL LIFE 

Mr. Mais calls this book “ The most important 
contribution to education of our time.’' 

Every parent should read it, and, as the 
Eveninf* Standard sut^^gests, every schoolmaster. 


THREE BRILLIANT NOVELS 

7 6 net 

THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND DAMNED 

F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 

The book which created a great sensation in 
America. It is a distinct advance on that clever 
novel, “ This Side of Paradise.’* 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 

'rhese Nccir Eastern stoiies arc worthy of the 
author of Said the Fisherman.” 

DANDELION DAYS 

HENRY WILLIAMSON 

'rhe brilliant young author of “The Beautiful 
Years.” 


IN A GRAIN OF SAND 


YOI MARAINI. 6 

Illustrated by Antonio Makaini. 
Delightful studies of Florentine life. 


net 


STILL IN STRONG DEMAND 

BIG PETER 

ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 

7/6 net 

This splendid “ shocker ” is in great demand ; 
it is packed with thrills. 

EXPERIENCE 

CATHERINE COTTON 

7/6 net 

This first novel' has been enthusiastically 
received. The Westminster Gazette speaks of 
‘^Its gay humour and genuine emotion.” 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


ADVENTURES IN BOLIVIA 

By C. H. PRODGERS. Illustrated with sketches in 
colour by the Author, and with photographs. With 
an introduction by K. H. Cunninghame Graham. 
Demy 8vo. ns. Od. net. 

“ Mr. ProdKors relates his many niatvrlluus adventures, lor which 
hu has an almost Eli/ihathan appetite, with sobriety and alinost 
without oonmieni."— T'lnii'J! 

POOR FOLK IN SPAIN 

By .|an Gordon. With coloured frontispiece and 
4O iiliistrations in black-and-white. Foolscap 4 to. 
12.S. (uf. net. 

A capital travel book well illustratf^d iiitli skotclics of places and 
pcoiik* by the Author. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A 
TROPICAL TRAMP 

By Harrv L. Foster. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
i2s. (id. net. 

“ A very racy book of travel. Mr. PoKter Rives us entertaining 
Kllinp.ses of some 0*Henry-lsh characters."— /)a»7y AVies 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS 
CIRCLE 

HeiiiK his table talk, collected and recorded by Paul 
Gsr.i.i., aiui illust rated with phot()gra]>hs from paint- 
ings of Anatolc France and the Villa Said by his 
godson. IhitKRK Calmettes, 'i'ranslated from the 
Frencli by Frederic Lee.s. Demy Mvo. Uniform 
with the library edition of tlic works. 7.V. (id. net. 

" Aiuiole France has found his Boswell."- - Ki/fftitii/' .S/andard 

MORE AUTHORS AND I 

By C. l.i'iwis Hind. Crown 8vo. yj;. bd. net. 

A further voliiriir of remiiiiscrners by the loniicr editor of the Acadfmy, 
ill which b«‘ kivcs valuable itrilieisin and initiitate particulars of the 
life and work of some ot our ino,Hl distinguished wrllers, 

MADRID 

By Mr.s. Siecarx ICrskine. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
ys. (jd. net. 

A readable and charinlnK account of the Spanish capital. Itf 
history and art truusures, which should be in the hands of every 
traveller. 


THE TALE OF TRIONA 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

RL.^DY. 7 s. 6d. net. 


MEW FICTION 


MERTON OF THE MOVIES 

By Harry Leon Wilson, Author of " Buggies of 
Red Gap," etc. ys. Gd. net. 

** Mr, Wilson has opened a rich vein uf Inirlesiinn and delicate 
satire. Told In all the serlousneKs at Mr. Wilson's command, 
Merton GUI's adventures In tiliiiland are very funny." — The Times 

CAPTAIN QUALITY 

By E. A. Wyke Smith, Author of " Some Pirates 
and Marmaduke.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

" His people have something of the same gay irresponsibility as 
those uf ‘The Beggar's Opatn.'” I'keTimes 

THE BROKEN SIGNPOST 

By Sydney Tuemayne, Author of " The Auction 
Mart," " Echo," etc. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1 
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Huntingtower rapp* r L csiq.. 

(Hodder & Stoughto9i). 

Th« new novel by John Buchan, reviewed in last inoiuh’s Bookman. 


who was stationed at Haiphong, bolioves- tha^ wbra 
with the help of Indo-China Yunnan is no longer 
commercially isolated, but united to the rest of the world 
by her railways, she may become the most significant 
portion of China. In the meanwhile we receive an impres- 
sion of rugged and mountainous country, inhabited by 
bare-headed men and women with wonderful hair orna- 
ments. “ Women make up enormously, and I never grew 
accustomed to the pink and white cheeks, reddened lips, 
and darkened eyebrows of the Chinese.** Mrs, Vassal 
found the houses small, dark, and filthy, the children fat 
and rosy cheeked, the mothers strong, contented and broad. 
A curious point is that cats in this part of the country are 
supposed to act as charms to merchants, and are often 
found chained up, mewing determinedly and piteously in 
the shops. This is a book that will intrigue many people ; 
and Mrs. Vassal writes with much animation. 

THE WINGS OF TIME. 

By Klizabetii Newport Hepbukn. 7s. bd. (Nash & 

Grayson.) 

*‘ Well, the l.ord knows kissing isn’t all life, Sally 
Dallam ! ** was the cry of Donald Graham’s that seemed 
to echo all through Sally’s life. Most certainly Sally’s 
life wasn’t all kissing, yet there was much love in it, much 
happiness and much profound thought that brought her 
the courage that led Don to say, " Jf a person got your idea 
into his head he'd stop being afraid of a lot of things. He'd 
know that the very worst that can hai)pen to a fellow is 
just being afraid ! ” When we first make Sally’s acquaint- 
ance she is a lonely little girl living with her mother in a 
Washington boarding-house ; when we brave her she is a 
woman who has facetl bitter experiences, yet is able to 
realise that kissing is not all, “ love was not all, marriage 
was not all, nor even the pang of motherhood, the sharp 
delight of chosen work. The very gap Death made was 
not all. Yet if you knew these you had travelled far.” 
A well-written story, the giv^wtii of a girl’s mind in 
which the heroine stands out against a l)ackgroun(l of 
shadowy personalities and swiftly moving events. 


HASTINGS. 

By L. F. Salzman. 4s. (S.P.C.K.) 

The only fault we have to find wMth this brightly 
written account of the ancient port of Hastings 
is that it is rather expensive for its size, and its 
price will prevent many people from getting it. 
** The Story of the English Town^i ’* is an attrac- 
tive series, and the maps and plans and lectures 
are good. Mr. Salzman has considtcd many 
authorities, and without getting into deep waters 
has succe.ssfully presented a picture of the town 
from its .seltlement by the Saxons before the 
Conquest to modern tinics. He quote.s with 
impartiality Lamb’s complaint against ” tliis 
detestable Cinque Port.” He might have quoted 
also from Miss Kaye-Smith's “ Tamarisk Town,” 
which is about Hastings. As to the architecture 
of certain buildings he is suitably sarcastic, and 
becomes quite humorous about the supposed 
history 0/ the caves ; ” 1 am told that they have 
now become places of refuge for Christians during 
the persecutions of the Romans, in which case 
it is highly probable that a Druidic altar will have 
been discovered before this book is in print.” 

IN AND AROUND 
YUNNAN FOU. 

By Gabriellb M. Vassal, los. 6d. 

(Heinemann.) 

We here in Eiwland hardly know the name 
of Yunnan, and yfi it is an important southerly 
province in China. In fact, Mrs. Vassal, author 
of this book, and wife ^ of a French officer 
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A Daughter of Allah. A Story of Eastern 
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Cr. ovo. Cloth gilt. 7/6 net. 

The Houee of Whlspera A Detective Story. 
Bv Wm. Tohnsion, Author of “ The Apartment 
Next Door,” Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7/6 net. 

Tracking Tranter. A Humorous Detective 
Story.* By Geo. A. Chater, Authorof “A Flutter 
ia Feathers.” Cr. 3vo. Cloth gilt. 7/6 net. 


Six New Titles b tlie Wsrwiclt Rewards 


Goes to School 
Trixy and Her Trio 
The Fortunes of Joyce 
T fm SooFot of the Sword 
Sergeant SUk 
Prsfoet and Fag 


By May Wynne 
By L. E. Tuidkman 
B y L. K. Tiddkman 
By Dravcot M. Dell 
By Kobt. Leighton 
By Chas. J. Mansford 
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Send for Jarrotd’ s SeW Autumn List. 

Jarrolds. Publishers (London), Ltd. 

10 end tl. WARWICK LANE, E.C.4 


rossenal 


By ERNEST RAYMOND 

The brilliant Author of “ Tell England '* 


Three large printings have already b^n 
called for, and there is every indication 
that this remarkable novel is ri^ieating 
the great success of the same author s 
■ ■ Tell lingland.’ ■ " Krnest Raymond 

writes brilliantly," says the yjai/y 
** and with a great understanding. 1 Jo 


AMID SNOWY WASTES 

g By SETON GORDON 

g Wild Llf« Oft th* SpMsbfrfftft AehipftIftfO 

“ Seton Gordon,” says ttic Daily Mail- “ i* 

S one of the finest 

m He has the gift, the Vatly lelegraph 

M noiiifs oul . " of communicating his know- 

5 leiloe and the results of his observations 

S pleasantly and easily to his readers, of 

1 Lxpnssing his love of the beautiful in 

:= language that is fitting. ’ 

g With numerous reproductions of pho^- 

S graphs. 
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PUNCH 

PICTURES 

By FRANK REYNOLDS 

With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS 


■ m 
• ■ 


^ A .scrie.s of humorous pictures from Punch 
~ by Mr. jM’ank Kevnolds, whose character 

.ketches of “ types” of ” funny things” 
seen in the streets, the theatre - anywhere 
^ have been delighting the public for 

^ nearly twenty vears. The work will prove 
g one of the most popular gift-books of 
§ sea son. 10/6 

WAITING FOR DAYLIGHT 

1 By H. M. TOMLINSON 

P •' Mr. Tomlinson is one of the writers who 

^ bring ideas into being . . . and in the 

g lighter sense he is always good reading — 

m various, alert, unexpected, and 

P humorous .” — Manchester Li uardtau 7/6 

The “WYETH” STEVENSON 

^ TREASURE ISLAND 

KIDNAPPED 
the BLACK ARROW 

Ivach of these contains fifteen colour 
— the famous Wyeth illustrations; 
and ” K i d n a p p cd ” and ” Treasure 
Island” both have a map. They are 
attractively bound in Cloth with Colour 
Medallion. Lach 15/- 

Atl Prlc9a Mhown mre nei 
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CHARLES REX. 

By liTHKL M. Dell. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

Charles Saltash, bold, bad and blas6, in protecting 
Tony, a waif of a girl dressed as a boy, begins his own 
regeneration. Of course neither friends nor enemies 
believe in the regeneration process, though Charles did 
invent a father for Tony in Larpent, the captain of his 
yacht, who later turns out to be her real father. Tlie 
author'.s he who must be ol.>eycd ” is not the hero of 
the tale, but one Jake, who had married the hero’s love. 
Maud, and horsewhipped the hero. It is to the virtuous 
home and the safe custody of Jake and Maud that 
Saltash coniidcs Tony, who spends her time in riding the 
wildest horses in Jake’s racing stable and playing big 
sister to his three babies. Though Saltash knows Tony 
worships him as a god he tries t() marry her to Maud’s 
brother. His plan miscarrying, he marries her liimself. 
but mutual understanding and happiness are deferred 
to the last page. Tony would be an attractive elf if 
she did not cry, sob and tremble so much, but she is 
terribly haunted by fear lest the shadow of her lurid 
past should overtake her. Miss Dell could not be dull 
if she- tried, but she can be very tircsonu? Avith her 
reiterated descriptions every few pages of Saltasli's odd 
eye.s and Tony’.s wide blue ones, like those of a startled 
child. 

THE BLACK SHADOW. 

By F. A. M. Webster. 7.S. 6d. (Ni.sbet.) 

It would be easy to lay stress on the ])oints of 
similarity between Captain Webster's “ The Black 
Shadow ” and “ (.treen mantle.” In each book a new' 
and mysterious prophet threatens to head a great rising 
of the enemies of civilisation. In each book he is 
assisted by a remarkable woman and combated by a 
combination of four determined and devoted men. In 
each book these four men, in their endeavour to locate 
the mystery, have to rely on a hieroglyphic message, and 
finally the prophet in each case succumbs to a disease. 
These points of resemblance, however, need not and pro- 
bably will not interfere with any reasonable reader’s enjoy- 
ment of a great and stirring story. The intere.st never flags 



From Ann and Her Mother Wrapper Dcsion. 

By O. PoiiKlas 
{Hodaer Stoughtou) 

Kticently rcvicwei] in ’J hi; Bookman 

for a moment. Intimately acquainted as he is with Central 
Africa, Captain Webster might be pardoned if he made an 
occasional digression to enlarge on the environment of his 



Frqjm The Dancer of Shamahka Tw Dancer. 

V By Armen Ohaniftn 
TrantUted by Roae Wilder Lane 
{Jonathan Capo), 


story, but he steadily resists the tempta- 
tion. It is another feather in his cap 
that his four men have all strong 
individualities, stronger than are usual 
even in the best of such stories, while the 
hcToine, who forms a fifth in the com- 
j>any of secret service agents, is no whit 
behind her friends. 

the vanishing point. 

By CoNiNGSBY Dawson. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Here is a tale of intrigue and adven- 
ture, of strange and romantic characters, 
of superlatively beautiful women. One, 
Santa Gorlof, a half-caste, a temple 
dancing girl, the wife of an English 
major, mother of a murdered child, 
revenges herself on society by luring 
white men to destruction, and becomes 
an international spy working against the 
Allies. For the sake of her dead boy she 
has taken all the children of the world to 
her breast, scheming and murdering for 
them. She fascinates Philip Hind wood» 
an American railroad magnate who, 
knowing nothing of women, is drawn 
into the whirlpool of Central European 
politics and the mystery of the murdered 
Prince Rogovich. He meets and loved; 
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LEARN TO WRITE—Earn while Learning 

SUCCESS IN A FEW WEEKS 

Romances of Unsuspected Talent 

Hundreds of daily, weekly and monthly journals regularly use the work of 
outside contributors. There is a large and growing market for paragraphs* 
articles* sketches* short stories, etc. 

It is a remarkable and indisputable fact that the supply of good work does 
not kfiep pace with the demand. For example, the dearth of short stories is so 
acute that magazine editors are compelled to buy a large proportion of their 
fiction from the United States. 

As one editor put it, hundreds of thousands of pounds are sent annually to 
America for stories, and this money could he paid to writers at home for 
stories which would be more suitable for British magazines — but unfortunately 
the supply of such stories is inadequate. 

The records of the Regent Institute contain numerous cases of earning 
while learning — and some instances of almost instantaneous success. 

Case after case could be quoted of students who merely took up the cour.se 
as a delightful mental recreation, and were astonished to learn that they 
possessed no small measure of talent and that editors were willing to pay 
handsome rates for their work. 

It is a frequent occurrence for students without previous literary experience 
to begin earning money by the pen a few weeks after enrolment, and in some 
cases they have been pleasantly surprised by cordial requests from editors to 
submit further work for consideration. Again, expert revision and advice as 
to placing have enabled pupils to sell work which they had previously offered 
to editors in vain. 

The ten lessons of the Journalism Course 
explain lucidly the rules of literary succ^s. 
Here are some of the many things which 
you can learn from this comprehensive 
Course : — 

How to Write Clearly. 

How to be Concise. 

How to Get an Attractive Opening. 
How to Interest the Reader. 

What to Write About. 

How to Get Profitable Ideas. 

Where to Find Material. 

What NOT to Write about. 

How to Invent Striking Titles. 

How to Specialise. 

How and Where to Place MSS. 

A FREE BOOKLET 

The iiisl riiction will be personal (.0 YOU, 
and b om the very start you will enjoy the 
use of an Advisory Service. 77nJ moderate 

Ji‘c is inclusive. 

VVritr N(')W for :i freti copy of to Succeed as 

a \\ riti-r,” an intorcstiny Imoklct which descrilMrs the 
i^[v‘nnii's (or new writers, iin>l tlie iiniqiiif adv,intaf*cs 
ul a postal f.(inisr which is tiainiiif; men and women 
to write, (he kind of copy tlial editors want — and to 
earn while (h«;v learn. 

The Regent Institute (Dept. 93B) 

13, Vicloria Street, London, S.W. 1 
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MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S NEW BOOK 

Just published 

The Adventure of Living 


OVER 1 . 000.000 voLS.!;~Sis'iK''.,'sat; 

iiioIiidiiiK lUrn liook» mid Fimt EdillmiM. ( 'ululuiipues free ; 
iiiciitioinoiiuireiiieiiU. JluukH piirrhnHed. A Special Offer ; 

THE BOOK OF JOB, with Introduction by O. K. Clienterton. 
Sm. sq. 8vo, linnd inndc paper. iiDRUt, limp leather, liM)7. Our price, Sa. 3(1. 
IKMil frcB. A iiiMiihlu bargain. Aleiiilon offer 4U. 

FOYLES, 121, Charing Gross Rd., London 


A SUBJECTIVE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Up 

J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 

Editor of the Spectator, 

Ittustrated, 20/- net. 

If you like straight politics and good literature — 

If you want an Autobiography which tells the story of a 
men's mind* and what made him what he is* and 
not merely an anecdotal catalogue of lunches and 
dinners long eaten and long forgotten — 

// you are in favour of sane Imperialism — 

If you believe in true democracy and government by the 
will of the people — 

// you want to see the handfasting of the English-speaking 
woidd an aocomplished fact — 

If you are a reader of the Spectator — 

// you love Oxford (there are four chapters dealing with 
Oxford)- 


DRAMATISTS 


anxious to bring their Plays 
under the immediate notice 


of West End Managers ehould communicate with 
the AKERMAN MAY AGENCY* 7 dr 8* Leicester 
Place* W.C.2. 'Phone: Regent 490. 


ARB YOU AnSITrOUB? If ho, n METROPOLITAN COLLBOB POSTAL 
TRAINING will ••niiltin >-ou lO romiwl litwii •iilariiMi Hiiri'CHH- 

8K(:ruLi«ryahl]i, Ip ikIoii U. ('om. I^Kgrei*. Tlniikliinr, (^wilng and 
KafliM'y Oi'KHnlHiitiiiii,Coiiuiivr<'inl and i'l-iiiimiiy liiiw, Ailvi'rllHiiiN -nd Halea MaiinSOBWIit. 
RiiaiiiiNK uryitniHfiiiiiii, MutrirMilatinii, ami l*rcif«*tiionnl I'lvliiniiinry KKiiiiilnaiiotia. ].‘J(W 
al iirolP^Hlonnl t-xiuiiinniiittiN III Many iiiluiiBidy prarilrnl iioD-axanilnatlon 

i-oumn. Uloilerai V fevn, by ii HtaliniMitN. if ib aiii'd. " Unida, ' a hNiidaomo vidums 

ot 1:1:! |iagi‘H, fnas on retiiioNi..- Motropolitaii I'ollcga, Ml), Ml. AlbaiiN. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1 /■ per 1*000 words* 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT* 101* 
Melrose Avenue* Wimbledon ParK* 5.W.19. 


A uthors — W anted collections of original 
poems for publication In small volume form* 
New talent specially sought. Write Morland* 
Publisher* Amersham* Bucks. Eat. 1905. 


Please order 

The Adventure of Living 

FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR YOUR LIBRARY 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Publishers, 

LONDON. E.C.4 


TYPEWRITING .nd DUPUCAT1NG of «ii 

kinds promptly and carefully executed. MSS. lid. 
and Carbons 3d. per 1.000 words. — Miss M. Gandy* 

Brookichurat* Ghclston* Torquay. 


WELL-EDUCATED young Lady (18) 

keenly desires Post with Publishers or in 
connection with library or book-work in London ; 
highest references.— Box No. 4691**' The Bookman*" 
Office, St. Paul e House, Warwick Square. E.C.4. 
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Anna, wife of Varensky, 
a religious fanatic with 
his head in the clouds, 
and who is loved by 
Santa. With cinema- 
like swiftness the scenes 
change and the reader 
is transported from 
London to Dover and 
to Central Europe, the 
whole of that melan- 
choly field the author 
so well knows. In the 
end Hindwood, for 
Anna's sake, releases 
the food supplies for 
the starving hordes. 
Lovers of mystery will 
not put the book down 
till the last page is 
turned. 


A KIPLING 
ANTHOLOGY: 

PROSE. 

68 . (Macmillan.) 

A KIPLING 
ANTHOLOGY : 

VERSE. 

6 s. (Methuen.) 

Each of these an- 
thologies is compiled 
on the .same principle : 
in the one you have 
extracts from Mr. 

Kipling's .stories and 
articles, in the other 
extracts from his 
poems. Except the The Book of F«r Women 

very shortest of them, 

no poem is given in its Thi.t).iwo portraits by e. o. Hoppp, 

entirety ; u.sually the 

extracts are limited to only one or two verses of even 
the most famou.s of his ballads and lyrics. Would one 
rather have had the whole of some of the poems and fewer 
of such choice, fragmentary^ selections ? It is a matter 
of opinion. The selections have U?en made carefully 
and with good judgment, and the book .serves as an excel- 
lent introduction to Kipling the poet in all his moods. 
Prose lends itself more readily to this method of samp- 
ling, and the series of passages gathered into the other 
volume give vivid 
little sketches of .some I 

of Kipling's famous I 

characters, and a num- | 

ber of delightfully witty 
epigrams and shrewdly 
aphoristic sayings that 
form a summary of his 
views and opinions and 
of his sometimes cynical ! 
buL always sane and 
9ften brilliantly reveal- 
ing philasophy of life. 

Beautifully printed and 1 

tastefully bound, they I 

are delightful books to ^ 

carry in the pbcket 1 

and dip into in leisure | 

hours, for the infinite Si* ¥eer« in Bolivia 

riches of wit and {Fisher Unwin). 


Thlit)*two portraits by E. O. Hoppp. with Introductory essay by Kichard King. 



wisdom and gracious 
fancy that each gamers 
in a little room. 


SIX 
YEARS 
IN 

BOLIVIA 

By a. V. L. Guise 
21s. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Guise is a mining 
engineer who has set 
down in simple and 
most readable words 
his experiences in one 
of the queer places of 
the world. His obser- 
vations and photo- 
graphs convey a re- 
markable picture of a 
country in which not 
the least interesting 
people arc the Aymara 
Indians, descendants of 
an ancient race that 
inliabitcd the land 
before its subjection 
by the I’criivian Incas. 
The book cojitains a 
great deal of valuable 
information and a 
number of good stories. 
Of the latter we have 
oidy space to retail the 
following : A certain 
Sefior Malgarcjo who 
flourished in the sixties 
succeeded, by heading 

R.d INOUN TYP*. f revolt, in 

becoming Dictator, a 

po.sition he held by 
ln.roduc.ory by Ki=h«d Kin*. ^ 

death. On one occasion 
he developed some sores on his face wliich made the 
daily shave a painful operation, so he offered a reward 
of one thousand bolivianos (£80) to any barber who 
would shave him without causing him inconvenience — 
with the proviso that sh.ould the barber hurt him he 
should be shot out of hand. At first no one would take 
the job on, but eventually a young fellow accepted the 
terms, and sliaved the Dictator with great success. 
Malgarejo was deligJited and paid over the money. But 

tell me/’ he .said to the 
young man, how did 
you have the nerve to 
shave me so skilfully, 
knowing that the 
slightest slip of the 
razor meant your 
death ? "* " Had your 

Excelleiicy," replied 
the barber, uttered 
the faintest squeak, 1 
should have, immedi- 
ately cut your ihroat." 

Splendid f etloyrl " 
excl^med (lie DiCttaW ; 
"you ate the sort of 
mta I w^t in ; 
army ; 1 

A Stiikbt in CoNioca ^ Colonei at ctoci.” 

And' he did.-'-;. / 


A Stnkbt in Conioca 
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notices. 

All communicaliaits intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor o/The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Hews "Hotes. 


We regret that, by inadvertence, wc failed to 
acknowledge in our October Number that the 
portrait of Anatole France reproduced there, on 
page 17, from “ Anatole France and His Circle,” 
by Paul Gsell (John Lane), is tlie copyright of the 
Paris and London Studio. 

The December Bookman, a Christmas Special 
Number, will be a handsome volume (6s. net) 
which, in literary and artistic quality and variety 
of interest, will fully maintain the reputation of the 
Christmas Bookman as the best of the literary 
Annuals. The contents will include “ Shakespeare 
and His Characters,” by George Saintsbury ; ” Mat- 
thew Arnold," by T. Sturge Moore ; " Nietzsche 
and Wagner,". by Gerald Cumberland ; " A Twen- 
tieth Century Genius," by R. L. M^groz ; " Sur- 
tees," by S. M. Ellis ; " Little Women." by Angela 


Brazil ; " Some Colour-Book Artists,” by G. S. 
Layard ; " Humour in Art,” by A. St. John 

Adcock; "The V.aughan Tercentenary,” by A. E. 
W'aite ; " More Outspoken Essays,” by Ur. James 
Moffatt ; " Sir Algernon West," by Lewis Melville ; 
“ An American Poet,” by Tliomas Moult ; " Pribbles 
and Pnibbles,” by C. E. Lawrence ; " Elroy 

Flecker,” by K. Ellis Roberts ; " Beachcomber,” 
by Walter Jerrold ; " The Modern English Essay,” 
by Gilbert Thomas ; “ The Hour of Magic,” by 
John h'reeman ; ” Dante and His Critics,” by 

Robert Birkmyre ; " David Cox,” by Frank Rutter ; 
” Christmas and the Great Composers,” by Dr. A. 
Eaglchcld Hull ; “ English Songs from Paris,” by 
Herman Klein ; " The Book of the Play,” by 
Graham Sutton ; “ Caruso,” by George Sampson 
" Kathlyn Rhodes ” (Thk Bookman Gallery), b} 
W. H. Chesson ; four large and copiously illustrated 
Supplements, dealing with the books of the 
season, etc. The illustrations will also include a 
Portfolio of Colour Plates, and many plates by well- 
known artists in colour and black-and-white. 

Mr. Claude Houghton’s poetical play, " Judas ’ 
(Daniel), which we review in this Number, di( 
not easily find a publisher, but is steadily winnini 
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recognition as a very considerable achievement. 
He was born at Sevenoaks in 1889, went to 
Dulwich College when he was twelve, and six 
years later started to write verse. Every MS. he 
offered to anybody during the next four years was 
unfailingly declined, and he owns he is no longer 
sorry that this was so. Tn 1914 the Army rejected 
him on account of defective eyesight, and early in 
1915 he joined the Civil Service. His first book, 
“ The Phantom Host,” pub- 
lished by Elkin Mathews 
in 1917, was written amid 
the stress of official duties 
that kept him busy till 
eleven every night. His 
second, "The Tavern 
of Dreams.” published by 
Grant Richards in 1919, 
was finished two years 
before. "Judas” was 
written in 1918, the first 
two acts in Greek Street, 

Soho, where De Quincey 
lived when he wrote an 
essay on Judas Iscariot, 
and the third in Devon- 
shire. Mr. Houghton says 
that "Judas” is chiefly 
associated in his mind 
with air-raids. On many 
occasions, while he was 
working on those two 
first acts of the play, the 
maroons exploded, and 

gathenng up his MS. he O" 

would sally forth to the theatre where his wife was 
performing, in order to keep her company. Having 
revised and rewritten the. whole work, he started 
early in 1920 to look for a publisher. Several were 
polite and complimentary, but drew the line at 
that. For two years he continued his quest, then 
" Judas ” was accepted by Messrs. C. W. Daniel, 
who published it last April, and the book is now^ 
in a second edition. Having lately completed 
another volume of verse, Mr. Houghton is at present 
engaged on a new play. 

A, new novel by Mr. Kcble Howard, " King of 
the Castle,” the first long novel he has written 
since the war, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Arrowsmith of Bristol, who were the pub- 
lishers of his first book, " The Chicot Papers,” in 
1901. Mr. Keble Howard has been living for some 
time past at Hove, but is shortly coming back to 
town and taking up residence again in Loridon. 

If you arcAnterested m the men who write books 
'as 'well as in the books they write, you will get 
good entertainment from " M^en Winter Comes to 



whose “ Last Poems " has just been published by 
Mr. Grant Richards. 


Main Street,” by Grant Overton, which is published 
by the George H. Doran Company, of New York. 
Overton deals only with authors whose works in 
America bear the Doran imprint, but such a book 
was bound to have a limit of some sort, and might 
as well have that as another ; and quite a large 
percentage of his authors belong to this (at present) 
distressful country. It is a blend of criticism and 
personal talk that makes the kind of pleasant. 

familiar gossip all of us readt 
though severely literary 
persons, who seem above 
these frivolities, only do so 
when nobody is looking. 

After all, even the most 
gifted writer is as human 
as the rest of us, and it 
is natural and healthful 
that we should have a 
neighbourly curiosity about 
each other. So, unless 
you know it already, you 
will be glad to be told by 
Mr. Overton that Rebecca 
West’s new novel, " The 
Judge ” (which we recently 
reviewed) "is certainly 
autobiographical in some 
of the material employed,” 
for she " went to school 
i n Edinburgh, attending 
an institution not unlike 
Thompson’s Ladies’ 
College referred to in 
‘ The Judge,’ ” and, like her heroine, she used to 
be an ardent stiff ragette. You will be glad to be 
reminded of the apologia for his outlook on life 
and for his own stories by Thomas Burke, whose 
new book, " The London Spy,” is due from Thornton 
Butterworth ; of Somerset Maugham's successes, 
after his rise to fame with " Liza of Lambeth,” 
and of the doings and opinions of many another 
who has written books, in prose or verse, that have 
proved something more than books of the week. 

A 

There is a capital dissertation on Arnold Bennett 
("Audacious Mr. Bennett”), whose "Lilian” has 
just been published here by Cassells. Bennett is a 
self-made author, and has explained in two or 
three wise and witty books how the thing was done, 
so that anybody with his energy, determination^ 
practical common sense and inddratal imaginative 
gifts can likewise go and do it. But it is not easy. 
Bennett worked for some years before he had suffi- 
ciently found his feet in free-lance joumali^ to 
drop work in a London lawyer's office and nifthe h 
living, and that at first a spare one. with ,^^^|^ 
" When he was thirty-one hfr first ‘ 
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from the North,' was pub- 
lished, both in England 
and America, and with 
the excess of the profits 
over the cost of type- 
writing he bought a new 
hat. At .the end of the 
following year he wrote in 
his diary : ‘ This year I 
have written 335,340 words, 
grand total : 224 articles 
and stories, and four 
instalments of a serial called 
"The Gates of Wrath" 
have actually been pub- 
lished, and also my book, 
of plays, " Polite Farces." 

My work included six 
or eight short stories not 
yet published, also the 
greater part of a 55,000 
word serial, "l.ove and 
].ife,’’ for Tillotsons, and 
the whole draft, 80,000 

words, of my Stafford- review J 

shire novel, " Anna Tell- 

wright.” ’ This last was not published in book 
form till igo2 under the title of ‘ Anna of the Five 
Towns,’ but in the ten years that had elapsed 
since he came to London, Bennett had risen from 
a clerk at six dollars a week to be a successful editor, 
novelist, dramatist, critic, connoisseur of all arts 
with a comfortable suburban residence.” It was 
his twelfth novel, "The Old Wives’ Tale,” that 
carried him beyond all that and put him among 
the famous. 


Three other 
novelists who figure 
in Mr. Overton’s 
pages are Hugh 
Walpole and 
Stephen McKenna, 
whose new novels 
we review this 
month, and Frank 
Swinnerton, whose 
"The Three 
Lovers ” Methuens 
are publishing. 
Overton quotes 
Arnold Bennett’s 
description of Wal- 
pole as " a man of 
youthful appear- 
ance, rather dark, 
With a spacious 
forehead, a very 
highly sensitised 



Lady Suaan Townley, 

whoaa *'The * Indiscretions* ol I-ady Susan *'('rfcortUon Hutterwoilh) 

Is re via wed In this Ni mber. 



organisation, and that re- 
assuring matter-of-factness 
of demeanour which one 
usually does find in an 
expert. He was then busy 
at his task of seeing 
London. He seems to 
give about one - third of 
the year to the tasting of 
all the heterogeneous sen- 
sations which London can 
provide for the con- 
noisseur and two-thirds to 
the exercise of his vocation 
in some withdrawn spot in 
Cornwall that nobody, save 
a postman or so and Mr. 
Walpole, has ever beheld. 
During one month it is 
impossible to ‘ go out ’ in 
London without meeting 
Mr. Walpole— and then for 
a long period he is a mere 
ady Suaan Townley, legend of dinner tables. He 
js*n 1 returns to the dinner tables 

with a novel complete.” 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, who describes him as an 
optimist, with a great love for and a great belief in 
human nature, says that it is one of his superstitions 
that " he should always begin his novels on Christmas 
Eve. He has always done so, and believes it brings 
him luck.” He was born in Auckland, the son of 
Bishop Walpole, and came home with his family to 
settle in the cathedral town of Durham when he 
was twelve. " ‘ The Cathedral,’ as his new book 

is called,” writes 
Mr. Overton, " rests 
the whole of its 
effect upon just 
such an edifice as 
young Hugh was 
familiar with.” 


This is Mr. Over- 
ton’s own por- 
trait of Stephen 
McKenna, and it is 
as accurate as it is 
vivid, though 
McKenna is much 
too reticent to 
have allowed it 
to be printed if 
he had been 
given a chance 
of putting his 
pen through it; 
"In person, 
Stephen McKenna 


Mr. Kable Howard, 

whoia new novel, “ King of ths Caeile," Meisri. Arrowimith are publUhing. 
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is tall, with a slender figure, ' Itirfir-'Wtie- eyesr' 
fair hair, regular features arid a Dante profile. 
He has an engaging and very courteous address, 
a sympathetic manner, a ready but always urbane 
wit and great conversational charm. He possesses 
the rare accomplishment of ' talking like a book.’ 
His intimates are legion ; and, 
apart from these, he knows 
every one who counts in 
London society. He is never 
known to lose his temper ; and 
it is doubtful whether he has 
ever had cause to lose it." 

There Overton is wrong, 
know of at least one occasion 
when he had cause to lose it, 
but did not. 

Says Grant Overton : " It is 
as an analyst of lovers, I think, 
that Frank Swinnerton claims 
and holds his place among 
those whom we still sometimes 
call the younger novelists of 
England.” If I thought the 
same, I should not dare to tell 
Swinnerton that in those 
words ; he has a streak of fri- 
volity in him and would either 
laugh at me or, with a decep- 
tive gravity, consult me as to 
the desirability of affixing 
a brass plate to his front door proclaiming ; 

" Frank Swinnkrton. Analyst of Lovers. Office 
hours lo to 4 .” As a matter of fact, Swinnerton is 
much more than that and, to give you an idea of 
how much more, I, like Overton, fall back on Arnold 
Bennett, whose apprecialicms art^ the more valuable 
because they are not too general. He says that 
when " The Casement ’’ came to him, he left it 
unread for weeks, then, picking it up, " I had read, 
without fatigue, but on the other hand without 
passionate eagerness, about a hundred pages before 
the thought occurred suddenly to me ; ‘I do not 
remember having yet come across a ready-made 
phrase in this story.’ Such was my first definable 
thought concerning Frank Swinnerton. I hate 
ready-made phrases, whft^h, in my view — and in 
that of Schopenhauer — are the sure mark of a 
mediocre writer,. I began to be interested. I soon 
said to myself ’< ' This fellow has style.' I then 
perceived ' that , the character-drawing was both 
subtle and original, the atmosphere delicious, and 
the movement of .the tale very original, too. The 
novel stirred .me-^not by its powerfulness, for it 
did not ^et'lJut lo be powerful — but by its indi- 
yiduality a^d distinction. I thereupon wrote to 
Frank Swinnerton. I iorget entirely what I said. 
But 1 know that I decided that I must mc^t hipir 


—rv He proved to be young; I daxe Say tw«ity> 
four or twenty-five — medium height, medium looks, 
medium clothes, somewhat reddish hair, and lively 
eyes. If I had seen him in a motor-bus I should 
never have said, ‘ A remarkable chap ’ — no more 
than if I had seen myself in a motor-bus ^ 
was as much pleased by what 
he didn’t say as by what he 
said ; quite as much by the 
indications of the stock inside 
as by the display in the windows 
... I now know Swinnerton 
— probably as well as any man 
knows him ; I have penetrated 
into the interior of the shop. 
He has done several things 
since I first knew him — 
rounded the comer of thirty, 
grown a beard, under the orders 
of a doctor, and physically 
matured. He is still in the 
business of publishing, being 
one of the principal personages 
in the ancient and well-tried 
firm of Chatto & Windus.’’ 
Mr. liennett testifies, too, that 
Swinnerton excels not only in 
fiction, "he also excels in 
literary criticism.” To say 
nothing of his miscellaneous 
reviewing, his " George 
Gissing ” and his devastating 
study of Stevenson prove that. I agree with 
Grant Overton that “ Nocturne ” is Swinnerton’s 
masterpiece, so far, but that other of his 
novels are more characteristic of him — ^notaby 
" Coquette,” ” September ” and " Shops and 
Houses.” 

Another book that has come to me from America 
is ” Slings and Arrows,” by Edwin Francis Edgett, 
literary editor of that admirable journal. The 
Boston Evening Transcript. Editors seldom write 
poetry, either because they haven’t time, or can’t 
afford to. But Edwin F. Edgett does it ; he 
writes little poems in his paper as another might 
write little leaders. He does not do things that 
would justify him in not having his hair cut ; he 
just surveys mankind, not from China to Peru, 
but round about where he lives and, with a quiet 
humour and irony, shoots folly as it flies, or walks, 
or sits at home, or worries him in his office. He 
does this in lines which he says ” are not verse, 
either free or shackled,” but masquerade in that 
form ; 

” For the obvious purpose 
Of hitting the eye 
Of the reader 
With the sense 
.Or nonsense 



Mr. Edwin F. Edgett, 


Literary Fdllor of the Boston Evmins Tramertpt. 
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01 their prose reflections — 

Upon certain ways 
Of masculine and feminine 
Humankind.** 

Sometimes he writes ** shop " ; as 
when he comments on the get-up 
of the lady novelists who pose for 
the photographer ; or when, re- 
flecting on the frequent invocation, 

" Oh, that mine enemy would write 
a book,'* he feels it would be better 
to say : I 

" Oh, that my friends 

Would write whose new novel, ‘‘Th 

is reviewed i 

No more books " — 

or, protesting that ** Editors have some rights,** 
declares that a contributor is welcome 
*' 'J’o no editorial haunts 
Jf he rolls his manuscript ” — 

or as when he crushes “ The Uplifter ; or, in- 
consistently writing in what looks like free verse, 
scarifies " The Pomeless Poet *’ w'ho, unlike tlu; poet 
of old days, writes Prose ” : 

“ And by simi)Iy 
(-'ailing it 
Fret* vnrs(?, 

Or something 
Equally indefinable, 
lie places Jiimself 
Or is placed by others 
In the halls 
Of the great.” 

The worst of free verse is that it takes up such a 
lot of .si)ace, otherwise I would like to extract 
some of Mr. Edgett's wry comments on things and 
people in general. As it is, there is only room left 
to say the book is cleverly illustrated by Dwight 
Taylor, and that if you want to be pleasantly 
entertained for an hour in reading a series of shrewd, 
tabloid satires in free and easy verse on familiar 
details of everyday life, you 

should send a dollar and a " 

half to the Brimmer Com- 
pany, of Boston, and get 
“ Slings and Arrows.*’ 

The Bookman. t 'grr.'"' 


FSa"Hop,i. Mr. Hugh Walpole. 

whuse new novel, ^'The Cathedfiir’ (M.iciriillan), 
is reviewed in thiB Number. 


" The Unfortunate Col- 
onel Despard, and Other 
Essays,” a new volume of 
historical studies by Sir 
Charles Oman, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Edward 
Arnold in December. 

Messrs. Leonard Parsons 
have just added to their 
Contemporary series a study 
of Some Contemporary 
Artists," by Frank Rutter. 






DroAn by R. /. Swan. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Fred Lam bourn, the hero of ** The 
Tactless Man,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Dowdall (7s. 6d. net ; Duckworth), was 
devoid not so much of tact as of 
sense. And the whole cast of this 
complicated comedy appear to have 
been touched by the sun. We start 
in I-anibourn's country house. P^red 
is very much in love with his wife, 
Frances (a painful lady), but she is 
' jiot very in love with him. She esteems 

„ him highly, which wc do not, but that 

Hugh Walpole, „ , ... 

IS all. Ihere is also a visitor, one Clara, 

and a sister — Anna. To prove his love 
for his wife, J.am bourn departs ("elopes” 
is not the word, for the business is strictly proper) with 
Clara to California. His intention is to make her a great 
film actress, 'lo show yon how "film-stars" may be 
misjudged you now learn that in California Clara and 
Krcd reside in the same house yet without offence — except 
to the theory of probabilities. Fred is so busy making 
the fortune of Clara that he has no time to guard his 
own. His business goes to the dogs. Also Clara has 
expensive habits. This prompts the brisk young lady to 
marry a rich old German Jew, wlio beats her. So she 
carries on with a lover, and has a child. All seems turning 
<uit for the best, however, for the old Jew dies ; but he 
leaves his vengeance behind him, and all his money willed 
away from the faithless Clara. Fred now remembers that 
he has a wife in l^ngland, and that he loves her. So he 
returns to the; fold, a sadder, but not obviously a wiser 
man. The only person in the book who is in the least 
degree likeable or belifjvable is Clara. The others are 

puppets. As for the tale well, we have told you that. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Dowdall has the knack of easy narra- 
tive ; and if the talc was first of all published in serial 
form perhaps its non sequiturs were not then as glaring 
as they are now . 

“The Etchings of Charles Meryon,” by Campbell Dodg.son, 
M.A.. C.B.E., cditetl by Geoffrey Holme 2S. ; The 
Studio), is a magnificent book, wliich will give joy to all 

admirers of Meryon. It opens 
— ^ , with articles on the early life 

■ and the early etchings ; con- 
tinuing through the Paris etch- 
ings, and otlicrs of the fifties, 
to the last work. Here will be 
found, in the set of etchings 
reproduced, all that are of 
importance, including the fine 
Rue des Foiles d Bourses, the 
simple, splendid " Porte d*un 
ancien Convent, Bourges,** the 
masterpiece " VAbaide,** for 
which higher sums are paid 
to-day than for any other 
etching, except some of Rem- 
brandt's. Altogether a valuable 
and most fascinating volume. 




Mr. Stephen McKenna, 


whose new novel, “Soliloquy" (Hutchinson), Is 
rovlewed In this Number. 


A " Cambridge History ot 
India ” brings its own wel- 
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como with it most of all when it is planned on the same 
broad and catholic lines as the same university’s “ Modern 
and the “ Mcdizeval ” series. No time could be more 
approi)riate than the present, when the very foundations 
of British influence in India are being overhauled, and 
there is good reason for showing that there is nothing 
in the extreme pro-native cry that wc have Ijecn un- 
mindful of her past. The very faction which is now 
trying to turn epic fables into serious claims and to pretend 
that the pre-European era of India was a golden age 
are indebted for half their facts to Western historians 
like the late Sir Henry Maine, one of the wisest and most 
devoted of Anglo-Indian pioneers. Maine will doubtless 


find due honour when we come to the modern ages ; for 
the present wc arc content with this first volume of six 
(42s. net per volume) which brings us down from remote 
antiquity to the Christian era. I’rofcssor Rapson has 
well assembled the nearly thirty chapters by v?.rious 
experts in chronological order, and equipped them with 
an a(lmiral)lc apparatus of maps, plates, bibliographies and 
tables ol numismatic (^vidence and monuments. If there 
is a fault ax)pareut —and it is less a faidt, perhaps, than 
a tendency — is on the editor’s part to yield to the side 
of least resistciuK;. and give rein to tlie drier and more 
learned presentment of things. Trofessor Rhys Davids 
has math? a masterly beginning of a great task. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 


T O produce Iw'^o successful novels witliin twelve 
months is an achievement which would occasion 
no surprise if they w'ere from tlie pen of a longq)ractised 
hand, but coming from a young curat(‘ quite unknown 
to the W'orld of letters, immersed in the daily duties of 
his parisli, and without expericnice cither in journalism 
or short story WTitiiig, tin? event even in these days of 
flooded presses promjHs inquiry as to their author 
and their origin. 

Before the appearance of liis first noNpl, " roll Eng- 
land,"* early this year, the name of Ernest Raymond 
was unkiiowTi beyond the borders of Brighton. It is 
true that in the prexious year he art('d as an associate 
editor, with Mr. H, M. Walbrook, of the Sussex number 
of “ The Poetry Re view'," to whicli he contributed tw'o 
poems entitled " Tlie Psalm of the h^al-sido Warriors " 
and ' Loveliness 1 00 hull," and a short article on " Xew^ 
Verse from Sussex." In this lie remarked that the 
green places of Sussex have aivyays been a nursery for 
poets and that tin? county will always breed true singers 
as long as its rolling weald sw'cej)s to the South Downs, 
and as long as sheep mox e slowly over those Dow'ns at 
sunset. 

Sussex, too, is proud <jf that goodly list of men and 
women novelists who liave found their inspiration in 
these majestic and .silent Downs, but Mr. Raymond's 
name does not fall into that list, for, though in 
* Rosscnal "* (also published this year) some of the 
action takes place in Sussex, his w-ork has not growm 
from Sqssex soil. 

Although " Tell England " was an immediate success 
—to use a stereotyped phrase— and w as one of the most 
widely-discussed novels of the season, tlie fact that its 
creator was a curate has been apt to be oxerlooked. 
«l|jpertainly no one who read the book w^ould identify Mr. 
Raymond with the conventional idea of a meek and 
timid parson, or with Gilbert s " mildest curate going." 
On the other hand, if, when reading the story, you knew 
the author to b| a curate you would rapidly conclude 
that he must be' typical of the curate of the new' day — 
bbrn •oi the war maybe — a type which has attained to 


a greater vision, and which has n'jected the old narrow'- 
iiess, the old prejudice, and the old intolerance. 

Like David, the hero of " Rossenal," Mr. Raymond 
has cherished the ambition since box'hood to write a 
book, and for him that day^ arrived with the coming of 
th(? w'ar. As a boy h(? was educated at St. Paul's 
School ; for thiee y'ears he was a sclioolmaster at East- 
bourne, then passed on to Chicliester Theological 
College, and within a mouth of being ordained he W'as 
giv(ai a chaplaincy. He saw active service in Gallipoli 
with the Toth Manchesters and was present at the 
ovacuatiem. 1'he following y(?ai he went to h-g.vpt and 
wars sent with the l)es(Tt Colnnin that conquered the 
wilderness <'f Sinai, and entered l^ilestim*. Later, he 
was at the Battle of Passchendaele, was ordered to 
Mesopotamia, joined the " Hush- Hush " Brigade in 
Persia, and in IQ19 w as with our troops in Russia. 

A few days ago lu; told nu? of the genesis of " Tell 
England." It was while he w'as on a flat-bottomed 
steamer pushing ii|> the Tigris on a week’s journey to 
Baghdad, w atching the muddy current rushing past the 
boat s hull towards tin* Persian Gulf, that he began to 
wonder if it were possible to give, if not the present 
generation, perhaps the generation to come, a vivid 
K entry into the experience of the passing of those hundreds 
of boys, w'ho fell in the Great War, into the dark land of 
Unfulfilment. 

" C^n thr Uedhn ast wc leaned upon the rail, looking back. 
The boat began to steam away, and Monty, knowing with 
whom the thouphts of both of us lay, said quietly : 

Tell England ' You must write a book and tell 

'em, Rupert, about the dead schoolboys of your genera- 
tion — 

' Tell England, ye who pass this monument, 

Wo died for her, and here we rest content.’ " 

This passage from the book itself describes the story 
precisely. Its three young heroes, Edgar Gray Doe, 
Rupert Ray, and Archibald Pennybet, were designed 
to be the type of their generation, and " Tell England " 
is the joyous, tragic history of their brief career from 
school days to death on battle-fields. There is no plot' ‘ 
in this novel ; it is just the record of these happy pubjic. 
schoolboys suddenly taken from playing-fields to trench; 
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mud, and the horrors of war. Mr. Raymond has told 
me that when he started writing he could not stop, nor 
keep pace with his surging ideas. He had no sense of 
inventing the doings of his heroes ; he simply watched 
and reported them faithfully. Sometimes ho tried to 
make them do certain things, but they resisted his 
pressure, and went their own way. That is why it is 
a novel without a plot - these things liad to bo written 
because they happened : to use the author’s own words : 
“I could not lie about them; I could not fight against 
Truth.” 

The first half of the book 
is occupied with an account 
of life at K(?nsingtovve, ” the 
finest school in Kngland,” 
and, like other writers of 
school stories, Mr. Raymond, 
because he hasdar(*d to draw 
his schoolboys as ” senti- 
mental ” has been charged 
with ” sentimentalism. ’ ’ He 
is, however, impenitent, and 
believes that they live in 
a fool’s paradis(‘ who think 
that the averag(‘ \'oung boy 
is highly masiiiline. On 
llu: contrary, h(' takes tin* 
view that boys are strangely 
ieminine vvlii( h is not (he 
same as effeminatt* and 
maintains tJiat (lie leal scjiti- 
mentalist is the oik' \n1i<.» 
funks the issue that the 
schoolboy is shy and senti- 
mental. Some of the 
characters are conh'ssedly 
sentimental and must coii- 
tinue. to be. But (and here I again use Mr. Ivaymoud's 
own words) “if by sentiiiK'iitidism is meant an abdication 
of hard brain-control in tin* interest of emotion or pretti- 
iiess, then, indeed, it is th(‘ touch of d(*ath, for the anth(»r 
has betrayed Truth. That is why, it seems to me, the 
Happy Rndiiig is often ('rirniiially s(mtiinental it is a 
betrayal. But if the author allows himself only an 
indulgence towards the sentiment of his eharacters, 
convinced that they are none the less attracti\a‘ for this 
quality, and spices his indulgence with a flavour of 
irony, then surely he has retained his soul.” 

But if some of his critics liave (piarrelled with Mr. 
Raymond on this account, “ 'fell England ” as a whole 
rings true. It is full of insj)iration and of a coumge 
that dares to face not only the national issues of the 
time, but also those spiritual doubts and agonies which 
be.set both the young men who went cheerfully to the 
trenches and the parents who silently bore the sacrifice 
of the nation’s youth. Its penetrative analysis of the 
feelings and thoughts of that gallant procession on its 
march^ to almost inevitable doom contains passages of 
moving beauty and tenderness whicli must have brought 
consolation to many desolate homes, and though, as 
Padre Monty says, ” we have sown the world with the 
broken dreams and spilled ambitions of a generation of 
schoolboys,” one closes the book with the conviction that 
the sacrifice was not in vain. This is what Rupert 


writes, sitting on the floor of his dug-out in a Belgian 
trench ; to-morrow he is to go over the top : ” In the 
Mediterranean on a summer day, 1 learned that I was 
to pursue beauty like the Holy Grail. And I see it now 
in everything. T know that, just as there is far more 
beauty in nature than ugliness, so there’: is more goodness 
in humanity than evil. There is more happiness in life 
than pain. . . . Life is good - else why should we cling 
to it as we do ? — oh, yes, wc surely do, cspeciidly when 
the chances are all against us. F-ihi is good, and youth 

is good. I have had twenty 
glorious years.” 

Sometimes, in this wonder- 
ful tribute to the junior 
sul^altern of the war, the 
boy oflicer under sentence of 
death, who was” so boyishly 
unconscious of his grandeur 
all the time,” Mr. Raymond 
comes near to the realm 
of true poetry ; he gives 
us both an epic of human 
suffi'i’ing and a story of tlijlit 
valiant, gallant spirit that 
has made! ICngland great. 

“ Rossenal ” belongs to 
a totally different category : 

“ '['(‘ll England ” was a 
novel without a heroine, but 
hen' we liave a love story, 
and 111 this second novel it is 
again the spirit of youth, 
its freshness, its (luitkncss, 
and its eternal vitality that 
re\^(^als itself and stamps 

Mr. Ernest Raymond. author’s 

individuality. .Again are 

wc given an acc'onnt of the hero as a schoolboy, this 
linn* at Westminster, and wv watch David’s develop- 
ment from tli(‘ time when he siiff(Ts from the night terrors 
of childliood. I hen* follow, through the death of Sir 
Gordon Hay - his father — disapjKhuted ho])es of Oxford, 
a brii'f (*.\|)ericiK:e in a humble ( ajiacity at the Army and 
Navy Stores, some time s})cnt as a junior master at an 
Eastbourne school , the dawn of love, aspirations towards 
autliorship, an exploration trij) to Persia, his return 
and mariiage to Eileen, and a can*er as a writer. 

As will be seen from this brief sketch, there is nothing 
in the plot to lend distinction to the book, and yet it 
holds the reader to the end. It is an engaging, pleasant 
story, containing some unpleasant revelations, such, for 
instance, as David’s parentage and Sir (iordon Hay’s 
relations with Mrs. Macassa and Madame Chartreuse, 
David's mother. These may not be pleasing characters, 
but they are realised and revealed with great skill ; it is 
David himself, however, who makes the book. 

The successor to a successful first novel always invites 
inquiry as to ultimate achievement, and there will be 
many of Mr. Raymond's readers who will wonder if he 
has in his first efforts reached the limit to his powers. 
From my own reading of him — apart from the eulogies 
his work has received from the Press and the public — I 
have no doubt he will travel far, and that he is destined to 
rank with the greatest of our writers of fiction, 
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G. K. CHESTERTON. 

By R. Ellis Roberts, 


I. 

M r. CHESTERTON'S friend, Mr. Edmund Clerihew, 
whose biographical masterpiece G. K. C. adorns 
with certain curious cuts, complains that Mr. Belloc's 

activities have 
been distributed 
in too many direc- 
tions; and that 
the public artj inapt 
to do that author 
the justice which 
can so easily be 
rendered to the 
author of " Lucy's 
Flower Garden," 
" More Flowers of 
Lucy’s," " Lucy's 
Nettle-bed," etc., 
or to the no less 
celebrated novelist 
who wrote, in a 
severer s t yl e of 
realism, " The 
Soap Box," " Suds," " The Sink," " Drains," " Cess- 
pools " and other masterly works in analytic fiction. 
Mr. Chesterton himself is chargeable with the same 
offence as that committed by Mr. Belloc. It is not 
easy to know what he will be doing next : it is not 
easy for anyone to be certain, when Chesterton is 
mentioned, that the same idea is presented to the 
speaker and the hearers. To one man G. K. C. may 
mean nothing but the writer pf causeries ; to another 
it will mean the author of the " Father Brown " stories ; 
to another the apologist for Orthodoxy; to another 
the political controversialist ; to another the poet who 
has given us some of the best love poems of the century ; 
to another the man who wrote a history of England 
without dates ; to another the man who , has wTitten 
some of the justest literary criticism of our day in 
his " Browning," his " Dickens," in “ The Victorian Age 
in English Literature," and in some dozen of scattered 
appreciations and introductions. All these Chestertons 
have produced good work; but the most essential 
Chesterton is, to my mind, to be found in the poems. 

11 . 

it must be over twenty years ago that " The Wild 
Knight " was first published in that pleasant series 
of Grant Richards w'hich ineJuded among its early 
volumes Alfred Douglas's " City of the Soul " and a 
book of a poet now almost and unjustly forgotten, Nora 
Hopper. I wa$^^at Oxford when " The Wild Knight " 
^pe^ired, and the sentiment it created was very genuine, 
if not very widespread, for Oxford in those days had 
not the zest for poetry which it has subsequently 


showed. I do not know that sufficient justice has yet 
been done to that volume. It contained youthful and 
crude things ; but there is scarcely a poem in the book 
which does not contain an idea, not a poem which is 
not sincerely felt, not a poem which does not obviously 
display character instead of attitude — and how rare 
that was in the early days of the century. The book 
had one rare gift. It combined sincerity with rhetoric. 
Mr. Chesterton is the only considerable poet of our 
time who is at once not afraid of rhetoric, and who 
uses it to display his feelings instead of to hide his 
lack of them. It is a natural mode with him ; and it 
brings many of his poems far nearer in spirit to the 
Greek than are the works of deliberately Hellenising 
authors. The same spirit is shown in some of his later 
satirical poems, and also in those great ballads of 
fighting of which, in " The Wild Knight," the ballad 
of Joshua and the Kings is so good an example. Then, in 
that book, there was a subtle use of the language, the 
ornament and the rhytlim of the decadent school, in 
defence of common things. Mr. Chesterton could 
praise grass in the tones others used to hymn orchids ; 
he sings of wine and beer when others chant love songs 
to absinthe ; and he meditates on the possible ruins 
of Eustoii Station (" Wliat giant race reared these 
Cyclopean arches to the sky ? ") with a fervour which 
the decadent kept for the ruins of Babylon or the 
broken visage of the Gizeh Sphinx. Influences in the 
book were evident, not only of the hVeiich and English 
decadents, but of Blake, of Swinburne and of the old 
ballads, lii this volume too — in " The Lemon Tree," 
for instance — are many signs of the obscurity to which 
Mr. Chesterton lias yielded too much in some of his 
later work ; an obscurity which springs from impatience 
and a certain inability to resist his own verbal music. 
Since that first book we have had from Mr. Chesterton 
"The Ballad of the White Horse" (1911), "Poems" 
(1915), the little book of songs from " The Flying Inn " 
(1915) and now " The Ballad of St. Barbara,"*** which 
contains the verse he has written or left uncollected 
since the volume of 1915. 

There is nothing in this volume as good as the love 
poems of that volume, nothing as certain to live as 
the great ballad about King Alfred; and there are 
certain poems wliich I think Mr. Chesterton would 
have been well advised not to reprint, poems which 
are almost like parodies of himself. When that is said, 
the tnie Chestertonian's feeling for this volume will 
be one of pure thankfulness. I say the true Chester^ 
tonian — for there will always be some grey-minded^ 
secluded, somnolent souls who will shy away fiom 
G. K. C., just as they shy away from scarlet, or trumpets. ; 
For Mr. Chesterton's poems are, whatever else they 
are or are not, a gay noise, a jolly noise, a sound as of 
the music played outside the fiery furnace of |)ani^^^;^ 

f The Ballad of St. Barbara." 
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for Mr. Chesterton's voice also disguises the fire of a 
great furnace, and behind all his rhetoric is heat. In 
his recent book on his visit to America,* Mr. Chesterton 
refers to " the suggestion of some verses that I shall 
never finish, ' If I ever go back to Baltimore * " ; and 
it was a glorious surprise to find the poem, finished, in 
this new volume. It is not perhaps the best poem in 
the book, but it has the unmistakable pathos, the sense 
of something beyond, of some inexplicable and not 
quite comprehensible beauty 
which haunts Mr. Chesterton's 
Muse. It is called " Memory " : 

“ H I ever go back to Baltimore, 

The city of Maryland, 

I shall miss again as I missed 
before 

A thousand things of the world 
in store. 

The story standing in every door 
That beckons with every hand. 

I shall not know' when the bonds 
were riven | 

And a hundred faiths set free, 

When a wandering t'avalier liad 
given 

Her hiin<hedth name to tlu* 

Queen of ll(?aven 
And made oblation of feuds 
f(^rgiven 

To Our Lady of Liberty. 


" 1 shall not travel the tracks of 
fame 

When the w^ar w^as not to the 
strong ; 

When Lee the last of the heroes 
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With tlic men of the South and a flag like flame, 

And called the land by its lovely nanu? 

In the uiiforgotteii songs. 

If ever T cross the sea and stray 
'fo the city of Maryland, 

I will sit on a stone and w.itch and pray 

For a stranger’s child that was there one <lay ; 

And tlic child will never come back to play 
And no one will understand," 

There arc some of Mr. Chesterton's most effective 
satires, some of his most irresistible gibes in verse in 
this book ; the title poem has beautiful passages in it, 
things for which he blends gravity of purpose with a 
rare passion of language, but as a whole it is obscure 
and rather inconsequent. 


In an earlier poem of Mr. Chesterton’s may be found 
the key to his whole philosophy, a philosophy which 
has often been stupidly attacked and ignorantly de- 
fended. He took a phrase from an early poem of 
Mr. Yeats as a challenge, and wrote ** The Mortal 
Answer " ; 

" The .strange strong cry in the darkness 
Of one man praising God, 

That out of the night and nothing. 

With travail of birth he came 
To stand one hour in the sunlight 
Only to say her name. 

« •• What 1 Saw in America." (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


" Falls through her hair the sunshine 
In .showers ; it touches, see. 

Her high bright cheek in turning : 

Ah, Elfin Company, 

The world is hot and cruel, 

We are weary of heart and hand. 

But the world is more full of glory 
Than you can understand." 

All Mr. Chesterton’s novels are tributes to the glory 
he has found in the world. He has sometimes, I think, 
found it at the expense of truth. 
The great fault of his novels is 
that, with all his powers, Mr. 
Chesterton has very little gift 
for characterisation. He not only 
sees the world as a world of 
types ; he believes that his vision 
is praiseworthy, and in his book 
on America praises the American 
people because it believes in an 
immoral class at the top as well 
as at the bottom of society, 
whereas the English only believe 
in an immoral class at the bottom, 
riie truth is, of course, if you 
hold to Christian philosophy, 
there is no criminal class, nor any 
other class — only sinners, distinc- 
tive, individual, varying In 
responsibility, but each separate 
and entitled to entirely separate 
treatment. Mr. Chesterton as an 
author is always forgetting this. 

G. K. Chesterton. His writings on the feminist 
(juestion are full of the assump- 
tion that Ix'cause a woman takes a personal, un-principled 
interest in things, thendore she should not vote ; he 
ignores altogether the jxniit of view of those who believe 
that there is no healthy political future possible until the 
wx)rld accepts and adopts that feminine attitude towards 
politics — if it 1)C feminine. It is, this tendency of his 
mind to generalise, responsible for the gravest incon- 
sistencies ill his thought. He praises and loves the 
peasant, who almost alw'ays takes this personal attitude 
to great questions : and lie is, no doubt, glad that this 
trait in the peasant has clieckmated Bolshevist theory 
in Russia. The novels, then, suffer to my mind because 
the characters in them are not sufficiently individualised 
— they arc? fantastic prose-lyrics rather than novels ; 
but in some, and in the short stories wTitten around 
Father Brown, Mr. Chesterton shows a Dickensian 
capacity for the invention of " characters ” ; his talent 
for the grotesque and the whimsical is one of the most 
charming things to meet in a literary world so given 
over to the drab and the dull. 

There is no space to attempt any adequate discussion 
of Mr. Chesterton as a critic. His soundness, his wide 
knowledge and his very sensitive taste are sometimes 
forgotten by people who do not associate the exuberant 
and the exquisite. Yet exquisite, in its proper sense, 
is the right word for much of the books on Browning, 
on Dickens, on Watts, for the essays in " Twelve Types " 
and later volumes of collected prose. There are two 
distinctive features in Mr. Chesterton's criticism which 
make it remarkable in our time : he never forgets the 
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European standpoint, and he never makes the gross but 
still very common error of censitring a sonnet because 
it is a very poor detective story. I do not know where 
you will find a better introduction to the peculiar 
virtues and faults of Victorian literature than in the 
little book Mr. Chesterton contributed to the Home 
University Library. It has one grave blunder — the 
treatment of Mr. Hardy ; in his pages on that author 
Mr. Chesterton repeats the error he so often makers in 
his political writing, he insufliciently accounts for the 
personal equation, and I must say that 1 ha\'c, some- 
times suspected that the i)ages were written from an 
insufficient acquaintance with Mr. Hardy’s work. H('. 
was not, it is true, dealing with his poems ; but the 
mere memory of “ The Dynasts should have given 
him pause before he penned the phrase, a sort of 
village atheist brooding and blaspheming over the 
village idiot.’* As a rule in this book Mr. Chesterton 
employs at its highest his s])lendid faculty for getting 


a man into a phrase ; many have stolen, since he 
wrote it, that sentence which sums up his view of 
Ruskin : " It is not quite unfair to say of him that he 
.seemed to w'ant all j>arts of the Cathedral except the 
altar ” ; or there is his comment on the choice of 
Beardsley to illustrate the " Morte D’ Arthur ” : They 
might as well lun'c employed Burne-Jones to illustrate 
* Martin Chuzzlewit.’ ” There arc few^ better illustra- 
tions of the Euro])ean outlook than the beginning of 
the chapter on the Victorian poets, in w^hich Mr. 
Chesterton arraigns the provincialism of England in 
the nineteenth century. Here perhaps is one of his 
greatest services to our age, th.it while the decadents of 
the nineties may shock their parents and the burgesses by 
insisting on the fascinations of Paris, Mr. Chesterton led 
the revolt against our insularity by insisting on the rights 
of France and of Europe;. He may be an apostle of 
nationality, and of tlie sword ; but he lights for union, and 
he rejoices in the beauty of the diversity he advocates. 


JAMES GRANT. 

By S. M. Ellis. 


T his year marks the birth cenlcnary of James 
Grant, the military novelist, who was born 
on August 1st, 1822, in lidiiiburgh. He must not be 
confused with his namesake* and contemporary and 
fellow -Scotsman, J a m (; s Grant 
(1802-1879), the (‘dilor of The 
Morning A dvcrliser, and an 
acquaintance of Dickens in his 
early days as a jiarliaincntary 
reporter. During their lifetime 
there was, inevitably, confusion 
about the two James (h auls, much 
to their indignation, for though 
both were authors, their styles 
were widely different : the one 

1 

wrote dashing roinaina's of Iono 
and war, the other religious books 
bearing titles such as 
Love ” and “ (hace and (ilo-y.*’ 

Consequently the f u r y of each 
author can be imagined when 
some lemark w^as made about the 
ama 7 mg fertility and versatility 
of Janies Grant who, within a few^ 
days, had produced two widely 
different works — the first, j»er- 
chance, relating the reprehensible 
escapades and amours of a gay 
young cavalier in the time of 
Charles II, and the second providing devotional solace 
.for people who never read novels. 

As Sir Walter Scott said, “ Every Scottishman has a 
pedigree/' and that of James Grant, the military 
novelist, now claims some attention. He was in direct 
descent from John Grant of Freuchie, the common 
ancestor also the Ogilvie-Grants, Earls of Seafield. 
The . novelist's great-grandfather, Alexander Grant, of 
Corrimony in Urquhart, Inverness, was a Jacobite of 
1745 ; he.manried Jean Ogilvy of Kempcairn, and their 


son (the novelist’s grandfather), James (jrant (1743- 
1835), became a noted Seolch Advocate, and the author 
of " Thoughts on tlie Origin and r>('st:eut of the (iacl 
and Observations on the Poems of Ossian,” 1814. 

H(* had a gift bir friendship, and 
though he lived to the age of 
ninety-twT), ” In' retained his 
faculties to the last, and from the 
extent and variety of his attain- 
nieiits was a delightful com- 

panion." lake his father before 
him, he was an ardent Jacobite ; 
but he WMS born too late for any 
.'iclive part in the attempts to 

restore the Stuarts, and his 

Jacobilisni was probably that of 
the kind described in Scott’s "Red- 
gauntlet." How'ever, it may be 
assumed that it w^as from his lips 
that James Grant the younger 

gleaned those .stories and that 
enthusiasm for the Jacobite cause 
which recur so constantly in his 
literary work, for the future 
romance writer was thirteen by 
the time his picturesque old grand- 
father departed this life. 

The novelist was the sonj of 
Captain John Grant, of the 
92nd (Gordon Highlanders), by his marriage with 
Mary Ann Watson. The mother provided further 

interesting consanguinity, for her father, Captain 

Andrew Watson, of the 57th, was a second cousin of 
Sir Walter Scott ; and, through the Veitches of Peeble- 
shife, James Grant’s Border strain of blood was to 
bring him a distinguished third cousin in , the, person 
of the present Earl Haig. Sir Walter Scott, James 
Grant and Lord Haig all have a common ancestor in 
Sir John Swinton of Swintbn. It was Mrs^ Matg^et 



James Grant 
as a youth. 

Fro a portrait In the poMeiaion of Mr. Francis Grant. 
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Swinton who figured in Walter Scott's tale, “ My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror.” 

James Grant’s mother died when he was very young, 
and his father, Captain Grant, being appointed to a 
command in Newfoundland in 1833, took his three young 
sons with him. Six years were spent in transallajitit' 
barracks, where no doubt the youthful James acquired 
much military information which proved useful in later 
literary work. The family returned to Scotland in 1839, 
and in the following year, James Grant, at the age of 
eighteen, was gazetted to an ensigney in the 62nd Foot 
on the recommciidation of T-ord Hill, with wluun his 
father had served in the l*eninsular War. He joined 
the provisional battalion at Chatham, but his actual 
experience of the Army lasted but a short time, for he 
resigned his commission in 18.43. He tlu'ii enten‘d the 
office of Mr. Rhind, architect, of F'diiibnrgh, where he 
soon became a skilful draiightsmaii. 

At this same lime his lit(*rary abilities were develojnng 
and he commenced to write ” Fhe Romance of War, 
or the Highlaiuh'is in Spain,” which was largely based 
on anecdotes related to him l)y his fatluT, who had 
fought with the 92nd (Gordon Highlanders) during the 
Peninsular War. J^'or a narrative at s(\ond hand, tlu^ 
work was (‘XceJlently done, vivacious and piclun-sqiu^ 
ill style, displaying the lights and shades of the ever 
changing panorama of the gieat campaign, and incident' 
ally detailing c\'i'ry aspect of active military ser\'ice 
of the period descrilxal. The book was jiublislied in 
l8.|(), and though the young author of twenty-four only 
received, it is said, /J20 from the publisher ('olbnrn, 
it was very successful, so inuch so that a. ( oiitinuatioii 
was called for, which duly appeared in J8.j7, ndating 
tlie servici^s of the Gordon Highlandeis in Frame and 
Belgium to the time of Waterloo. In 1847 he also 
])iib]ished ” The Phantom Ri'giment,” and now .snccess- 
fully started on his liti rary road, James Gnnit, during 
the next fijurti'cn years, produced a stales of books 
of remarkable merit in view of tlieir number. In- 

evitably lie 
exhausted h i s 
\'ein of t a lent 
as t i m (• wtait 
(ui ; in later life 
he often wrote 
throe novels a 
yc'ar. His total 
output ill forty 
years was sixty- 
one novels, and 
twelve works 
of hist o r i c a 1 
records. His 
amount of fiction 
thus exceeded 
that written by 
G. P. R. James 
who was the 
prolific author of 
fifty-six novels ; 
but James’s mis- 
cellaneous works 
bring his total 
t o eighty-seven 


books, thus 
beating James 
Grant’s total of 
seventy-three. 
These figures 
may be im- 
pre?ssive as 
evidence of 
energy, in- 
genuity a n d 
mental jiower, 
but are deplor- 
able from an 
artistic point 
of view. No 
man has it in 
him to write 
more than 
twelve or so 
superlative 
books. 

To return 
to G r a n t ' s 
early and 
I )est w o r k , 

])erhaps the most charactiMistic of liis dashing style is 
“ Harry Ogih ie, or tlie Black Dragoon.” a most excellent 
romance of Julinl>iirgh in 1650 i, when tlie youthful 
Charhis 11 was in the austiTe grip of the Covenanters. 
Equally good is ” The Scottish ('avalier,” 1850, which 
pictuns l‘'(liiil)urgh nearly forty yiiars later, and relates 
the ad\’t‘utnri?s of (he loyalists who fought for King 
James II (and VFL of Scotlaiul) after his downfall. 
This stoiA' introduces .\unic l.aurii^ (om^ of the four 
daughters of Sir Robert Eaurie, Bait., of Maxwelton) 
and Finland, who wrote the beautiful song l)eariiig her 
name : but the fickle lady marriixl anotlier, Colonel 
Craigtlarroch, an officer in the service of William 111 — 
alas ! for rf.»manri\ ” The Scottisli Cavalier ” may 
claim to have iiifhieiiced the imagination of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, for he has told me it was one of his favourite 
books in boyhood, and seventy years later he still 
retains vivid memories of the scenes and characters 
in this pietnrescine romani'e. ” Jane Seton ” ; ” Both- 
well, or the Days of Mary Queen of Scots ” ; “ The 
Yellow hTigate ” : " Philip Rollo ” — a tale of the 

Thirty Years’ War; "Frank Hilton"; "Legends of 
the Black Watcli ” were all written in the fifties, and 
represent Grant’s best work in fiction. He was also 
at this time writing ]>ooks of a more strictly historical 
nature such as " The Memoirs and Adventures of 
Sir J. Flepburn,” "The Memoirs of Montrose ” and 
*' Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh." 

" Hollywood Hall,” 1857, is a tale of the Jacobite 
rising of 1715, and incidentally includes the escape of 
Princess Clementina Sobieski from Innspriick to Bologna 
before her marriage to James HI — an incident which 
has been utilised in later years by Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
in his romance, " Clementina.” In " The Adventures 
of Rob Roy,” i86q, James Grant invaded the realms of 
his famous cousin, Walter Scott, and, further, provided 
a ghostly adventure in the style of ” Wandering Willie's 
Talc ” from " Red-gauntlet.” Grant wrote ghost 
stories well and impressively, for he treated the 
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siipeniatural seriously. His best essay of the kind, 
"The Phantom Regiment," is wonderfully well done — the 
storm, the scenic setting prelude the apparitions with 
a fitting artistry. Two other short tales in this vein, 
" The Dead Tryst " and " A Haunted Life," appeared 
in 1866. James Grant has been compared by some 
critics to G. P. R. James, but in reality he approxi- 
mates much more closely to Harrison Ainsworth, both 
in mentality and style. James was ponderous, pom- 
pous and picturesque ; both Ainsworth and Grant were 
picturesque, but gay and light-hearted ; they were both 
ardent Jacobites ; both could write a good ghost story 
or relate a mysterious incident with the right atmo- 
sphere, and both, despite their gaiety, had a taste 
for depicting the macabre, scenes of bloodshed and 
human suffering. 

James Grant married a daughter of James Bro\^Ti. 
LL.D., well known as the author of " The History of 
the Highlands and of the Highland Clans," and editor 
of The Scots* Magazine and " The Encyclopjedia Bri- 
tannica." There were two sons, James, who died before 
his father, and Roderick, who became a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church.* James Grant himself joined 
the Church of Rome in 1875. During the more eventful 
years of his life. Grant lived at 26, Danube Street, 
Edinburgh, from about 1856 to 1870. At that time he 
busied himself with many interests in addition to his 
literary work. He founded in 1852 the National Asso- 
ciation for the Vindication of Scottish Rights, which 
received a good deal of satirical attention from Punch 
and the comic journals. He was one of the earliest and 
most enthusiastic members of the Volunteers, becoming 
a Lieutenant of the ist Highland Company. He 

♦ The present representative of the family is the novelist’s 
nephew, Mr. Francis J. Grant, Rothesay Herald in the Court 
of ttie Lord Lyon, Edinburgh, son of the late John Grant, 
Marchmont Herald. 


ardently supported Lord Archibald Campbell's agita- 
tion for the retention of the military bonnet as the 
national head-dress of Scotsmen. He became an 
authority on matters of military costume, and was 
consulted by the War Office : many of the facings 
now worn by the British Army emanate from him, 
and his suggestions before a committee of the War 
Office bore fruit years later on the formation of the 
territorial system. The plans for the proposed altera- 
tion of Edinburgh Castle were also submitted to him 
for his approval. 

James Grant was essentially and entirely a Scots- 
man, and it is therefore difficult to explain why he 
decided, in 1870, to leave his native city where he had 
lived most of his life, and the beauties and antiquities 
of which he had dt‘scribed in many a book. In Edin- 
burgh he was a notable personality and had hosts of 
friends. In London he was no one in particular, and 
seemingly unknown in literary and social circles, for 
his name does not appear in any memoirs of the period- 
He settled at 25. Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park, 
in those days a new and unattractive district arising 
from rough fields. It was then on the extreme edge of 
London and remote from the important and interesting 
centres of the capital. There, however, James Grant 
lived for the last seventeen years of his life, producing 
every year two or three books, which coidd not have 
been very successful, for even the names of most of 
them are forgotten now. He saved no money duiing 
the days of his pr()S])erity in Edinburgh when his best 
work W'as written, and he died, almost in poverty, on 
May 5th, 1887, at the age of sixty-four, the cause of 
death being liver trouble and jaundice. He lies buried 
in the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Kensal Green, 
far from the romantic scenes of his native land which 
he had loved lang syne. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

NOVEMBER— DECEMBER, 1922. 

tAnswers to these compelilions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

, fonmrded not later than the i^th of the month to 

" The Prize Pagi;,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that ('ompetitions II, IV and L are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I, A Pkize of One Guinea is oltored for the best 

original lyric. 

II. A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 

best quotation from English verse apjjlicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of The Book- 
man. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

most glaring example of bathos in serious 
verse. 

IV. -^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred w'Oids, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.- A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for tweb .4 months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for The Bookman Competitions. 

• I'he Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


Note. ■. 4s the Cliristraas Bookman goes to press 
before the 14th November, results in the above 
Competitions will be given in our January Number. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
OCTOBER. 

I. The pRi/i: for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to L. M. 
Pric-st, of 71, Gipsy Lane, Norwich, and Eva 
Dobell, of Fair View, Lower Wyche, Malvern, 
for the following ; 

SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS. 

Down the wide street they press and flow 
With a rustling, hurrying, gentle sound, 

As of crispid, withering leaves that blow 
Over a frosty ringing ground. 

With golden, stupid eyes the sheep 
Surge by in waves of dirty grey; 

The clamorous mongrels snarl and Iwep ;; 
Their going to the middle way. ' 




And as the acrid smell of wool 
y Stings in my nostrils, once again 

The frostbound thoroughfare is full 
Of ghosts of vanished shepherd-men ; 

Grey-eyed philosophers whose years 
Were full of tinkling bells of rams ; 

Wliosc deepest thoughts and gravest fears 
Were for the little new-bom lambs. 

That peace to wiser men denied 
Was theirs out of a changeless mood, 

Where contemplation opened wide 
The cloud -wrought gates of solitude. . . . 

I never watch the flocks go by 
Along the streets of Salisbury Town, 

But I hear the sheep-bells far and nigh 
Ring peace across a windy down. 

L. M. Priest* 

THE gUEST. 

When dreaming Youth fares forth on pilgrimage. 

Fresh from the dews of childhood’s chrism-well, 

Through this rich world, his wondrous heritage. 

The enchantress. Beauty, binds him with her spell ; 

Her veiled form through the columned pine-wood slips. 
Her bright hair streams across the sunset blown. 

She beckons from white sails of fading ships, 

Bound for strange havens and f«ir seas unknoivn. 

He sees her where the battle standards pass. 

Her voice rings in the bugle’s silver call. 

Her footstep twinkles in the April grass. 

Her white arms glimmer where the moonbeams fall. 

•Still as he follows, mocking Beauty flies ; 

Then turns to smile upon him through Love’s eyes. 

Eva Dobell. 

We also select for printing : 

MY GHOSTS. 

Not in the crumbling cloisters’ moon-pierc’d shadow. 
Nor mystic heart of forest grey and old ; 

But where the shining god of day is turning. 

With Midas touch, all common things to gold : 

When mirthful voices ring, when skies are smiling, 

And Summer's loveliness is round me spread ; 

She comes, and stands before me in the sunlight — 

The ghost of Beauty Dead. 

When music trembles from the heart, with tripping 
Of busy feet, pursuing golden hours, 

O’er silver cup that waits for lovers’ sipping 
Amid the drifting scent of wedding flow’rs : 

When Youth and Hope, beneath a rain of blossoms. 
Essay tlie path that mem’ry knows of old ; 

Shiv’ring he draws his scanty shroud about him - 
The wraith of Love Grown Cold. 

The shadows of the night are only shadows, 

Or evil dreams, lost in the coming day. 

Faith holds a torch when fears would cling about me : 
From grief .new-decked old sorrov/s creep away : 

But when my little ones press softly round me. 

Or time brings true the dreams I wrought for most. 
Who shares my joy, who crowns the day’s achievement 
But one beloved Ghost ? 

(O. R. Bridgman, Oudtshorn, West Bank, Cape 
Province, South Africa.) 

THE GREATER GAIN. 

For him — great wealth and rank and power. 

Men's lives to sway and to control ; 

Duties and cares his birthright's dower. 

Fame and a name his aim and goal. 

For social claims a crowded hour, 

Small rust for body or for soul. 


For me— enough — not much to spare, 

Earned by the toil of hand and brain ; 

Two precious lives my lot to share. 

Their good my joy, their need my pain ; 

Moments for leisure and for prayer 
When work is ended still remain. 

Seems his or mine the richer gain ? 

(B. M. Wills, Hiradungie, Alniora, North India.) 

WHEN I WAS QUEEN IN BABYLON. 

When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the rare, 

A thousand slaves, each day, I ween, 

Did plunder diamonds for my hair — 

Chalcedony — rich merchandise — 

Great opals, gold, to glad mine eyes — 

And many princes found me fair. 

In Babylon, when I was Queen. 

When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the wise, 

Cut emeralds blazed out their green 
Upon my arms — between my eyes — 

Ten slaves stood o’er me, with a fan 
Of peacock plumes, from Turkistan — 

Mine ears were set with pearls of size. 

In Babylon, when I was Queen. 

When 1 was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the white, 

I was more fair than man hath seen — 

My robes ilaslied forth a golden light — 

Sapphires burned among my curls. 

And half a score of dancing girls 
Capered for ever in my sight. 

In Babylon, when I was Queen. 

When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the great. 

Men kept their knives and daggers keen, 

For woe to him who earned my hate I 
Two snow-white leopards worked my will, 

On those whom I had deigned to kill— 

Yet — at my summons, none came late 
To Babylon, where I was Queen I 

Whi. 11 I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the gay, 

Kings kissed my jewelled sandals' sheen. 

Great chiefs bent humbly to my sway. 

And if I cho.se to kill them all, 

Twas done — ran red my banquet-hall, 

And none would dare to say me nay. 

In Babylon — for I was Queen I 

(Margaret C. Huggins, 5, Hartley Road, Exmouth, 
South Devon.) 

We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), 
K. I. Noble (Forest Rise), Constance I, Davies 
(Hamilton, Ontario), Jane Franklin King (Hobart, 
Tasmania), Ernest F. Seymour (Shepherd's Bu^), 
Arch. H. Newman, Jun. (Montreal, Canada), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), G. D., Archie L. Pearce 
^ydenham), S. G. Gillett (Malta), Floyd Meredith 
(Pennsylvania, U.S.A.), Kathleen R. Steel (Hastings), 
J. Kilmeny Keith (West Kensington), Melfin Jones 
(Cardiff), Freda Isobel Noble (London, E.), Mariquita 
Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spain), Agnes D. Scott 
(Woolwich), Phyllis Howell (Carmarthen), Jean M. 
Craig-Brown (Bournemouth), James Paton (Natal, 
South Africa), Margery Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), 
D. D. C. (Canterbury), Mrs. W. E. Hobart (Little- 
hampton), Pauline Meadows (London, N.WJ, John 
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Smellie Martin (Motherwell), James William Merridew 
(Stoke Newington), Marion Elizabeth Stark (Wellesley, 
Mass.), H. Baxter (East Finchley), S. G. August (New 
Zealand), "Roslyn" (Auckland, New Zealand), Rudolf 
Robert (Hammersmith), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate Hill), A. C. Fryer (Luton), Doris Wilson (Sunder- 
land), Margery Sykes (Pershore), Doris May Wibberley 
(Burton-on-Trent), Kathleen M. Gush (Sydenham), 
Sybil Milnes (Clapham), W. Handlen (Oxford), Kathleen 
Pawle (Lustleigh), Ellice Beere (Streatham), Thomas 
Edmund Kinna (Port Elizabeth), J. Thomas (Man- 
chester), A. A. Biss (Bournemouth). 

II. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 

tion is awarded to M. Steele, of loo, Norroy 
Road, Putney, S.W.15, for the following : 

THE PRELUDE TO THE REFORMATION. 

By Rev. R. S. Arrowsmitii. (S.P.C.K.) 

Turn down an empty glass 1 ** 

Fitzgerald, Rubaiyat 0] Omar Khayyam. 

We also select for printing : 

FLOWING GOLD. By Rex Beach. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

'* Alas I for the rarity.** 

Thomas Hood, The Bridge of Sighs. 

(N. Stuart-Sliei)luT(l, The Vicarage, Alfrick, 
Worcester.) 

THE MAN WHO WAS TWO. Bv Fred White. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

•' Like two single gentlemen rolled into one.** 

G. CoLMAN, Lodgings Jor Single Gentlemen. 
(Mrs. Monk, 5, King’s Park Road, Bournemouth.) 

SUDDEN LOVE. By Benjamin Swift. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

** A sadder and a wi.ser man 
He rose the morrow morn.** 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 

(H. J. Norton, Lansrnt.*re, Leamington Spa.) 

QUEER PEOPLE. By Sir Basil Thomson. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

*rho lunatic, the lover and the poet.** 

Shakespeare. 

(Muriel Joan Nudd, Clare Villa, High Street, 
Yiewsley, Middlesex.) 

TREBLED PRICE. By ** Y.** 

(Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

*' O, the wild charge they made.*' 

Tennyson, The Charge oj the Light Brigade. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 171, Widraore Road, 
Bromley, Kent.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the three 

most telling metaphors or similes selected 
from English literature is awarded to J. W. 
Banister, of Malden Street, Leyland, near 
Preston, Lancs, for the following : 

" It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun. 

Breathless with adoration ..." 

" Wordsworth. 

" Forlorn I the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self.** 

^ Keats, To a Nightingale. 

. " Poetry is — 

The grandest chariot wherein 
King-thoughts ride.** 

Alexander Smith, A Life Drama. 

' Among the numerous other selections received, 
'several competitil^ have chosen one metaphor that 
is .moro telling than any of the above, but the award 
has been made to the sender of the three best. We 
have selected for special commendation the metapliors 


sent bv the following twelve competitors : Kate John- 
son (Bradford), M. E. Wyley (Slough), Ernest A. Fullei* 
(Greenwich), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Ella r. 
Wright (Glasgow), A. M. Hillier (Highbury), Marian 
Turner (Ripley). Eirlys Davies (Portmadoc), Lucy 
Malleson (London, W.), A. E. Gowers (HaveriU), L. N. 
Thomas (Littlehampton), F. Colby (Norwich). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than one hundred words is awarded 
to C. M. Young, of 19, Woodside Park Road^ 
North Finchley, N.12, for the following : 

THE JUDGE. By Rebecca West. (Hutchinson.) 

This book is remarkable for its strange mixture of 
beauty and ugliness. It abounds with vivid descriptions 
of beautiful scenery, whether of the mountains of Scotland, 
the marshes of Essex, or the sun-lit lands of Brazil, and it 
dwells tenderly on the physical beauty of Ellen and of 
Richard, and the almost spiritual beauty of their love. 
But all this loveliness is brought to naught by the develop- 
ment of an unusual plot, which takes as its theme a de- 
gradation of human beings and their love, revolting in 
its baseness and hardly conceivable in the intensity of its 
suffering. 

Wc also select for printing : 

TO TELI. YOU THE TRUTH. 

By Leonard Merrick. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Leonard Merrick has proved himself a perfect 
master of the art of short story wTiting. It must be no- 
small delight to him, as well as to those who know, and 
have learned to love, his earlier books, to find that in this 
latest volume his pen has in no w'ise lost its cunning. 

*' To Tell You the Truth *' contains .stories grave to gay, 
whose settings arc frequently Bohemian, their characters 
bizarre though often lovable, and their conclusions de- 
lightfully unexpected. The author >vrites, as ever, with 
case and grace, and makes an intense appeal to the emotions. 

(Helen Louise Bell, Bnu'. Gorsie, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester.) 

THE FIRE BIRD. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
(John Murray.) 

'* The Fire Bird ** seems to indicate a desertion of certain 
of the principles Mrs. Porter has followed in hetion. It is 
a moving epic of aboriginal America, now plumbing th& 
depths of tortured souls, now soaring on wings reminiscent 
of the poetic beauty of the Psalms or the austere magnifi- 
cence of Job. So accurately attuned is Mrs. Porter's ear 
to the voice of Nature, from " the little secret whispering 
among the dry grass *' to the sonorous beat of the surf, 
that one would wish her never to depart from the inter- 
pretation of Nature's rhythms as evolved in this volume. 

(Louise Hayward, 2470, Bowker Avenue, Victoria, 
British Columbia.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), Bertha C. Priestley (London,. 
W.C.), J. Harold Armstrong (Harrogate), Alice Youle 
Hind (Brighton), E. M. Nicholson (Cologne), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bromley), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), A. M. 
Hillier (Highbury), J. W. Mayer (Colwyn Bay), Mrs- 
Dixon (Worthing), H. M. Creswell Payne (Newquay), 
Frederick A. G. Service (Penge), B. Noel Saxelby 
(Buxton), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), Douglas Harrison 
(Bromley), B. van Thai, Jun. (London, N.W.), Gladys- 
H. Cocks (Newport, Mon.), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
Lucy Malleson (Londbn, W.), A. E. Gowers (Hav^htll), 
F. Oliver (Norwich), J. Cuthbert ScOtt (Ch^tenham),! 
Sybil Dean (Exmouth), H. V. Lowry (Biournemouth), 
Petrie Townshend (London, E.C.). 

V.— The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
Bookman is awarded to Ernest 
10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.£;i;o. ; , ^ 
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THE SECRET OF HAZLITT.* 

By J. Cuming Walters. 


M r. HOWE has long been known as a loving 
and devoted student of Hazlitt and his works. 
His present volume is a rich treasury of facts, although 
he modestly says that he has only sought to make 
Hazlitt*s life " less imperfectly known " than it was. 
His diligent researches have b(?en 
rewarded by good discoveries, 
including eighteen hitherto un- 
traced letters : and he has added 
to our knowledge of the man 
and given us new material for 
his biography. For this we are 
grateful. He draws largely on 
Crabbe Robinson, Patmore, Tal- 
fourd, and Lamb, as was inevit- 
able. But the authentic and 
complete biography is yet to 
come, a biography which will 
not only contain Itistory but 
exposition. 

It is a remarkable fact that 
two of the most acutely 
.analytical works on Hazlitt have 
come from foreign critics, Dr. 

Zeigel and M. Juh‘S Douady, 
though Mr. How(^ barely nieii- 
tions them ; nor has he anything 
to say of the compendious 
labours of Alexander Ireland. 

There are other lapses which, 
in a volume of this magni- 
tude, are surprising, t h o u g h 
they may not be seri<ms. 

The youthful life of Hazlitt 
in America is too curtly 
dismissed ; its influence upon 
his impressionable nature 
was stronger than Mr. Howe thinks. His first experi- 
ences in London, emphasised in the essays, are very 
lightly passed over by Mr. Howe. The Morham Court 
romance is relegated to a foot-note ; the episode may 
be obscure, but it seems certain that Hazlilt’s idealistic 
nature had been deeply agitated, and that from here 
sprang his wistfnl retrospection of a hai)piness that had 
eluded him. A couple of incidental sentences suffice to 
dispose Oi “ Sketches of the Principal Picture Galleries 
in England,” a mighty favourite with ourselves, and 
containing, we think, some of Hazlitt's finest writings, 
best judgments, and most characteristic expressions of 
opinion. 

By way of compensation, Mr Howe devotes a dis- 
proportionate amount of space to Hazlitt s quarrels 
with Leigh Hunt, and to the incidents leading up 
to the tragedy of John Scott. These are of course 
expressions of opinion, and not to be too strongly insisted 
upon. But where, we think, there will be general 
agreement is in the fact that Mr. Howe cannot — or. 

♦ ** The Life of William Hazlitt." By P. P. Howe. 24s. 
(Martin Seeker.) 


at least, does not— -tell his stories with ease and clear- 
ness : he is given to breaking them up with incidentals, 
and he takes us backwards and forwards, and is an 
unconscionable long time in reaching his conclusion. 
This is particularly evident in the account of Sarah 
Walker and the "Liber 
Amoris,” when the romance 
(squalid as it may be in 
parts) loses i n te r e s t and is 
deprived of glamonr because it 
is overburdened with details and 
spoilt by interruptions. These,, 
however, are surface-flaws in a 
really sound work ; and there is 
so much that is good, profitable, 
and original in Mr. Howe's 
volume that it would be un- 
gracious indeed to dwell upon 
minor defects. 

The work is usefully divided 
into sections dealing with the 
various phases of Hazlitt's 
career — his })ainting, journalism, 
lecturing, and essay-writing ; to 
which one more might well have 
been added, his p('destrianism» 
a subjert in itself. His foreign 
travels, his worship of Napoleon 
(we are not sure that full justice 
has yet bec'ii done to Hazlitt's 
Life ” of his hero), together 
with the amazing story of the 
infatuation of his later years, 
round off the biography ; and on 
the whole we may say that 
Mr. Howe has left little for 
future chroniclers to do. But 
does the mass of facts, laboriously accumulated and 
carefully collated, take us to the very heart of William 
Hazlitt and .solve for us the mystery of a baffling 
personality ? We think not. It is excellent biography, 
but incomplete elucidation. 

Hazlitt’s history is so interwoven with his writings, 
and from his writings may be drawn so much material 
for his history, that to sever the threads is to spoil 
both the personal and the literary fabric, one and 
indivisible. His life is easier to reveal than to relate, 
to deduce than to describe. His books supply us with 
the chief means of understanding him. Outwardly cold 
and reservjed as a man, he b(!Comes warm, intimate, 
communicative as a writer. He is a Rousseau at self- 
confession, and sometimes tells us too much for his 
own advantage ; the restraint he exercised in speech 
he could not exercise with his pen. If his reputation 
has somewhat suffered by his impulsive avowals, we 
profit by his candour. He solves the enigma which he 
alone could solve, this man of many contradictions — 
the man who made foes yet hungered for friends, who 
was a failure as a husband and an idealist as a lover. 



William Haxlitt. 


From a bust by Joseph Durhiim. 
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who lashed others and winced under a cut, who was a 
penetrating critic of men and unconscious of his own 
failings, who was quick to quarrel and then pathetically 
inquired why he was hated, who was obstinate in his 
convictions and capricious in his moods, who had clear 
vision but lacked worldly wisdom — this man who spent 
so many years in despondency and sorrow, and then 
died exclaiming : '■ Well, I have had a happy life.’* 

Only can we reconcile the contradictions by under- 
standing the inner Hazlitt, and to do this we must 
study his introspective and autobiographical essays. 
For Hazlitt’s favourite theme, when all is told, was 
William Hazlitt. His attitude was self-contemplative. 
When he wrote of art, it was as Hazlitt the painter ; 
when he wrote of drama, it was as Hazlitt the. admirer 
of Kean and Siddons ; when he dealt with letters, it 
was as Hazlitt the hierophant of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, or as Hazlitt th<! censor of Crabbe and Moore. 
In politics, it was Hazlitt the hater of the Bourbons 
who predominated, and whether he sjwke of Pitt, 
Burke, Cobbett, or Brougham, it was always as the 
" child of the Revolution ” that he decided their merits 
or denounced their crimes. 

The personal note is clamant, unsubduable. Hazlitt, 
the friend of Lamb, the youthful hero-worshipper of 
Coleridge, the hater of Gifford, the lover of the woman 
unattained and the scomer of the woman won ; Hazlitt 
the pedestrian and the frequenter of the Fives Court, 
the admirer of the old poets and dramatists and the 
contemner of most of the new ; this is the Hazlitt who 
emerges from the essays, and it is Hazlitt the real man. 

His biography would be commonplace indeed without 
his disclosures ; with their aid, if it be not actually 
romantic, it excites curiosity, and provides us with 
a psychological study alike uncommon and interesting. 
His struggles, his rebuffs, his hopes, his successes, make 
up a story of some worth, and, by compelling us to seek 
fact, illustration, and interpretation from his owi books, 
send us to that rich and not easily exhausted repository 
which has come to be more valued with the passing of 
time. Whatever his fate at the hands of contemporaries 
and rivals he is now a classic, the chosen companion of 
our serene hours, a source of pleasure and instruction. 
He has come into his kingdom. How well do his words 
apply to himself 1 : 

" All reputation is hazardous, hard to win, liarder to 
keep. Many never attain a glimpse of what they have 
all their lives been looking for, and others survive a passing 
shadow of it. No man is truly great who is great only in 
his lifetime. The test of greatness is the page of history. 
I myself am. neither a king nor a shepherd ; books have 
been my fleecy charge, and my thoughts have been my 
subjects. But these have found me sufficient employment 
at the time, and enough to think of for the time to come.” 

Was ever the revealing of a tortured mind more pathetic 
than this, among the last that came from HazUtt’s pen ? : 


** My little boy said the other day, ' He could not tell 
what to do without^ a book to read : he should wander 
about without knowing what to do with himself/ So have 
1 wandered about till now, and, waking from the dream 
of books at last, don't know what to do with myself. M 
poor little fellow ! Mayst thou dream long amidst thy 
darling books, and never wake ! ” 

\Vlien he thus wrote, not only was his dream of books 
fading, but so was the longer dream of life. The last 
days in Frith Street, Soho, are not pleasant to reflect 
upon, although, as Mr. Howe reminds us, Hazlitt was by 
no means so deserted as for a time was reported. His 
valedictory writings were poignant; but he still dreamed: 

“ I should like to .see some prospect of good to mankind, 
such as my life began with. 1 sliould like to leave some 
.sterling work behind me. 1 sliould like to have some 
friendly hand consign me to the grave. On these condi- 
tions 1 am ready, if not willing, to depart. I shall then 
write on my tomb : ' (j rateful and Contented ( ' But 1 
have thought and suffered too much to be willing to have 
thought and suffered in vain." 

In the light of the self-revelations the secret of Haz- 
litt's life becomes clear, and his “ happiness " is explic- 
able. He had craved for tlui sympathy he appeared to 
disdain, and was eager to pour forth the feelings pent 
in the proud heart. He was no stoic, though he posed 
as one. But the hard realities of the world were too 
much for him, and he took refuge in the comfort of 
dreams. His friemds were his books ; his loves were 
his ideals. *' If I have had few real pleasures," he 
wiotc, " my ideas have been to me in the nature of 
realities." His jov was in memory, in fond illusion, 
in the glamour of the past, and in his peculiar capacity' 
to live precious hours over again. The material 
world with its squalor and disappointment was less 
substantial to him than that visionary world in which 
he fashioned airy romances and created rainbow hopes. 

Hazlitt s " happiness," then, was not happiness among 
men or in the atmosphere of the world : it was the 
happiness of a spirit that had feasted on the beauty 
of nature, the charm of art and books, and had had 
the inspiration of dreams though finding all was vain. 
Churton Collins called Hazlitt's farewell " the last 
thrust of defiant pride." It was not that — it was only 
the soothing assurance of the dying man who remembered 
once more the motto on the sundial, Horas non numero 
nisi Serenas, and the glad words on the ancient statue, 
" I too have lived in Arcadia." 

" He is dead," wrote his friend Patmore, " and with 
him died strong intellect, powerful passions, fine taste, 
and many rare qualities. . . • He had faults, but he 
was incomparably superior, in acuteness of mind and 
honesty of purpose, to what his enemies supposed or 
asserted." But to this just eulogy we must add the 
pathetic reflection of Hazlitt himself : To be remem- 
bered after we are dead is but a poor recompense for 
being treated with contempt while we are living." 


AN AMERICAN SURVEY. 

By G. H. Grubb. 


T his articli cannot comprehend the enormous 
activity- m the world of books that is to be 
idtihd this autumn in the United States. To cover the 
Add of authorship, publishing aiid circulation would 


require most of the pages of The BooRMan, and l am 
afraid the editor would not be in a posits to igraat 
sodi a privilege. Yet the Amarioan abou^^^^^f^ 
so miidi virility and genius, amii9tday», jl|;M 
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demand for a place among the world's greatest in 
literature must be considered with the gravest attention. 
But let it not be forgotten that American literature 
has been an undeniable fact for many years, although 
there have been some lean periods, as in all phases 
of national development. Of late years, however, there 
has been a crescendo of brilliant and able spokesmen 
of the richening evolution of the intellect of America, 
until it has reached a height that is broadcasting its 
influence abroad, and, perhaps, more particularly in 
England. Who are these forces ? Many of them have 
been writing and ascending for years. From lowly 
valleys of unknownness they have reached high altitudes 
of esteem. “There is a group.’’ said Mr. John V. A. 
Weaver, of The Brooklyn Eagle, to me the other day, 
“ never still, of writers under thirty-three years of age, 
who arc making a place for themselves with great 
rapidity — a * younger generation,* if you will.’* Mr. 
Weaver is a shrewd judge, and I should give him a 
place in this “ younger generation “ because he justifies 
it in his vivid portrayal, in laughter and tears and in 
passionate realism, of the everyday (existence of the 
American city worker, in his volume of poetry entitled 
“ In American.” He spoke to me of the ” white hope ” 
of the American drama — Eugene O’Neill. Then he pro- 
ceeded to emphasise the distinctive values of Dos Passos, 
of Stephen Benet, Ben Hecht, Robert Nathan, Edmund 
Wilson, John Peale Bishop, and John Farrar, editor of 
the American Bookman. Mr. W'eaver reminded me of 
two real women poets of the younger school — Edna 
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St. Vincent Millay and Elinor Wylie. There is, too, in a 
different vein, Ring W. Lardner and Donald Ogden 
Stewart, and I must not forget Van Loon, whose “ Story 
of Mankind ” has sold well over fifty thousand, and 
seems to be succeeding in England. But there are 
others, of whose books English readers would do well 
to acquaint themselves. Scott Fitzgerald, Heywood 
Broun, Floyd Dell, Wallace Irwin, Burton Roscoe, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Waldo Frank, Don Marquis, 
hrancis Hackett, Carl Sandburg, and Robert Frost — 
though Frost had really something of an English public 
before he found one in the U.S.A. All these writers 
are somewhat older in years than the first group, and 
jxirhaps are richer in experience, while authors such*’as 
Mrs. Wharton, Booth Tarkington, Dorothy Canfield, 
Sherwood Andc^rson, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Silbur 
Cather, rhcodorc? Dreiser, H. T-. Mencken, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Gertrude Atherton, Christopher Morley, Amy 
Lowell and Josej)}! Hergesheimer have long had a big 
field of followers in America, and many readers in (ireat 
Britain. This is but a very sketchy list of some of the 
minds which to-day are influencing the people on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I have omitted one writer* 
Whom he is I do not know. He is known to three 
people, himself and two others. I refer to the author 
of “The Mirrors of Washington.” Another brilliant 
work has just come from his penetrating mind — “ Behind 
the Mirrors.” His subjects are weighed, with damning 
ruthlessness, in his cold balances, and found veritably 
wanting. No one of note escapes. He operates piti- 
lessly, calmly, almost dcvilislily — but nevertheless truth- 
fully. He has the gift of being able to give his skilful 
operations a colouring touch which at once makes them 
fascinating and constructive. But I would rather not 
have the honour of being carved by this extraordinary 

surgeon of American political life. 
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I have, even iu this very bare outline, devoted too 
much space to this new, moving force iu American 
literature, and I must hurry on and speak, \'cry briefly, 
of one or two other happenings. I would like to write 
at some length of a new feature which has become 
prominent in current American autliorsliip. There is 
growing up a spoof literature, heralded by that (extra- 
ordinary extravaganza, " The Cruise of the Kawa.'* 
Last year its humour caught the fancy of the Ihiitcd 
States so definitely, that Dr. Widter E. Trapro(-k — it is 
an open secret that he is Gi^orge S. Chappell discovered 
himself one morning to be almost as famous as President 
Harding, and I do not know how many millions of 
cables Traprock received from all parts of the country, 
ordering lectures. He gave them foithwith, but he 
had to break off to keep his date at the North Pole. 
He has just published a volume about his wonderful 
•experiences, under the title of “ My Northern Exposure : 
the * Kawa ' at the Pole." Appan'iitly, the " Kawa * 
book brought him so much notoriety, that his many 
admirers arc trying to get hold of his earlier books, 
particularly " Curry-Dishes for Mcxlcrate Incomes,*’ 
whicli, I understand, is very scarce, and worth as much 
as fifty pounds. So far, 1 have not heard of a copy. 
Then there is " l‘he Queen of Sheba," by Professor 
Phinneas A. Crutch, described as a-tongue-in-the- 
che<‘k " biography, while George Chappell has modern- 
ised, in " Kollo in Society,*' the " Rollo Books," so 
famous in the fifties and thereafter. Although not 
actually belonging to this phase, I might mention here 
a volume of " sundry observations concerning pro- 
hibitions, inhibitions, and illegalities." In many re- 
spects it is a serious, biting castigation of the mad 
demand by the " blues ** for censorship of everything 
in the United States. It is a collection of daring V'et 
amusing comments on sulijccts of more than national 
interest, gathered together under the very clever title 
of " Nonsenscorship," to which thrive notable English 
writers— Frank Swiiinerton, H. M. Tomlinson and 
Robert Kcable- have contributed chapters. The 
American contributors are Heywood Broun, Alexander 
Woollcott, George S. Chappell,* Charles Hanson Towne, 
John V. A. Weaver, Ruth Hale, Dorothy Parker, 
Helen Bullitt Lowry, W'allace Irwin, Ben Hecht and 
Frederick O'Brien, the " Mirrors of Washington " 
author, and G. P. P. And I must not forget, in this 


paragraph, that clever " Parody Outline of History," 
by Donald Ogden Stewart, published last year. 

It had been my intention to say something about the 
very fine plans of the " Year Round Book-Selling 
Committee " of the National Association of Book 
Publishers to i)opularise the book, and therefore to 
increase the sales of books. The scheme is the most 
embracing of any that has been conceived, to bring the 
people to the bookshop, and the book to the people. 
Bc^tween May, 1921, and May, 1922, 1,507,874 posters, 
circulars, circular and personal letters were dispatched 
to bookselh^rs, librarians, churches, clubs, schools, 
newspapers, magazines and individuals ; and it has all 
been of the most attractive kind. A reproduction of two 
circulars will be found on another pag(\ Always there 
is a good slogan. And there arti some excellent American 
books aj)pearing, apart from American editions — and 
their numbers are legion — of English books. I can 
but mention one or two l)efore 1 close this " survey," 
in which I had hoped to find room for a consideration 
of the distinctive books of this autumn ; English best 
sellers ; actual aggregate figures of sales, in the various 
sections, to date ; the English book in America ; the 
increasing pilgrimage of Am(?ricaii authors, every year, 
to England ; and the great literary journals. Hen^ 
arc, then, a f(^w of thi^ many important books, general 
and fiction : Broim’s “ The Boy Grew Ohhir," Towne's 
" The Chain," Wharton’s " Glimpses of the Moon," 
" Behind the Mirrors," Lewis’s " Babbitt," Lincoln’s 
" Fair Harbor," Norris's " Certain People of Import- 
ance," Burnett’s " Robin," Bacdiellor's " In the Days of 
Poor Richard," Traprock’s " My Northern Exposure," 
Rinehart’s " Breaking Point," Hendrick's " Walter 
Hines Page," Marejuis’s " The Revolt of the Oyster," 
Ben Hecht *s " Gargoyles," Morl(‘,y'.s " Where the Blue 
Begins." Le Gallitaiiie's " Jojigleiir Strayed," Drenser's 
"Book About M\'self,’’ Hackett's " The^ (ioldeii Cidf," 
Cather’s " Oiu' of Ours,’' Canfield's " Rough Hewn," 
Gardner’s " The Book of th(‘. Indian," Gavitt’s 
" Americans by Choice," Grey’s " Tales of Lonely 
Trails," Jh^acli's " Flowing Gold," King's " Dust 
Flower," Howe’s “ Memories of an Hostess," Bar- 
rington’s " l lie J.adies," O’Brien’s " Atolls of the 
Sun." Pattee's “ Sidelights on American Literature." 
These are but a few of what have appeared this 
autumn, or are to appear before the end of the year. 


Hew Books- 


COMPLETING A PICTURE.* 

Tho French contribution to education is known to our 
English' students by a series of vivid flash-lights, with great 
gaps of darkness between. Rabelais, Montaigne, Rousseau, 
the Jesuits, the Port-Royalists are the commonplaces of 
the examination papers of our training colleges ; but they 
are often projected against a background ot ignorance 
that is profound. Mr. Barnard has set out to lighten 
fhig gloom. His work follows traditional lines : he deals 
with hi{j subject by means of type and biography. He 
keeps close to facts that are definitely established, but 
at the same time allows himself to generalise judiciously 
from this basis. He holds an even keel between trifiing 
personal detail oti the one hand, and on the other 4 hat 

‘ ** The French Tradition in Education." By H. C. Barnard. 

COB. 6d. (Cambridge University Proas,) 


" reading into ’* biographical facts that so often distorts 
the truth. While tho author draws from tho various 
persons selected the special contribuiicn made to educa- 
tion. each is allowed to speak for himself, and the reader 
cannot but admire the fairness of the selection of quotations. 
A special merit of the book is the skill with which persons 
are correlated witli institutions. Thus, there are two 
separate accounts of the University of Paris, the earlier 
embodying the personality of Peter Ramus, the later 
that of Charles Rollin. The result is an excellent presen* 
tation of the university from two quite different points 
of view. The other prominent i^rsonalities treated in the 
book arc Anne de Xainctonge, Calvin, Bossuet, de Bdmlle, 
de la Chatolais, and Madame Necker de Saussuie. 

The experienced reader will note that Mr. Barnard 
has succeeded in combining the merits of Mr. R. H; Quick 
and Professor J. W. Adamson. LBte the first he has llMen 
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able to make mography conform to the needs of oduca> 
tional exposition : like the second he has managed to 
convey to the reader a vivid conception of what was 
actually done in the schools and other educational 
institutions of the time. Wo are conscious all through 
that we are in the hands of a man who is at once a 
practical educator and a competent theorist and 
historian. The experienced schoolmaster x)eeps out 
■every now and again — in a reference to “ middle school 
thicks,” the dreariness of “ proses,” the relegation of 
the brilliant young master to the higher forms, Lamy’s 
adumbration of the direct method. 

There are three matters that are of specially sharp 
interest in this work. It is a helpful point to make 
that in the education of princes and the gn'.it ones of 
the earth we are exemi)lifying at the other end the 
remark attributed b) Lowe — and to others — tliat one 
of the main functions of the teacher is to ednc'.ate our 
masters. This completing of the cin:le of educational 
influence from y>rince to proletariat supplies room for 
thought, 'fhe next point on which Mr. Barnard has 
.something fresh to say is the importance of the con- 
tribution of the Oratorians. Hitherto they have been 
treated rather i)erfunctorily as a set of people who 
came in somewhere between the Jesuits and the l\^rt- 
Royalists, but had no first hand contribution to offer. 
Mr. Barnard shows tliat while they had not such a wide 
range as the Jesuits, nor such an intensive application 
as the Port- Royalists, they got nearer to the essentials 
of the educational process than their rivals, and the 
reader is led to acce])t his (’oiiclusioii that ” tlie 
Oratory easily wins the suffrag(*.s of the modern critics.” 
The third fresh jioint is the thesis that national educa- 
tion rectuved its first effective treatment at the hands 
of de la Chatolais. In the text this lawyer of Rennes 
is made to represeni not only a body of administrative 
officials scattenul all over France, l)ut also the typical 
intelligent outsider looking into education from the lay 
Xioint of vienv, and thereby greatly helping the teachers. 
Wise xieoydc will l»e able to read betwetiii the lines of 
this chapter, and learn many things that may be applied 
with great advantage in the discussion of the jire-sent 
political position of education. Frenchmen are not inclined 
to give this lawyer such a high place as is here claimed 
for him, but a rather good case is made out for the thesis 
that tln> school system of the x:iresenl French Keiniblic 
traces directly back to Cliatolais. 

Feminists will not like the treatment ot Madame Nccker 
dc Saussurc as a second-rate Rousseau, but they will have 
the comfort of learning that her womanly good sense 
made her a valuable corrective. Much could be said on 
this xioint did sjiacc permit. The book has some most 
useful ai>pendiccs, a Inbliography and an index. 

John Adams. 


PLAYING FIELDS.* 

It would not be easy, in fact it would be rather silly, 
to prophesy definitely that Mr. Eric l^arker's story of 
school life is destined to rexflace an earlier classic which has 
known no dangerous competitor for three generations. 
But good book as ” Tom Brown ” was, " Playing Fields ” 
strikes me as a better. Of not a few stories that one 
remembers, sober or frivolous after their kind, has ” Florcnt 
Etona ” stood for motto or refrain, and has still left most 
of us a little cold. Either the books were bad, or we were 
suffering from an inverted snobbishness. But ” Playing 
Fields ” is a diflerent pair of shoes. Old Etonians of any 
and every shade of temperament it cannot fail to enrapture, 
people who merely went to ordinary schools or perhaps to 
ho schools at all but have yet contrived somehow to learn 
the difference between good literature and bad will be, if 
not enraptured, at least generously enthusiastic. Martin 
Wardon and his friends are not super-boys, Stalkys, 
.* " Plajring Fields.” By Eric Parker. los. 6d. (Philip 
Allan.) 


•y 



Entrance to School Yard* 

From "Ployinf; I'lrNls ” (Philip Allan). 


McTnrks, or Beetles. Just boys. Marlin especially is a 
charming youth, and Mr. IVirker writes charmingly of the 
things that mattereil to him, tlie striped i)ercli and the 
crawling caddis iii the river, the jackdaws’ nests in the 
chestnuts, ami v>eacoi:k butterllies on dry leaves in the sun, 
the ecstasies, th(‘ dolours and the thrills of hard games 
hard i)layed, and tin* winning and h>sing of prize iioems 
and scholarship exams, of frieiulship, t)f Martin’s sister, 
ami his father, ami his mother, height delightful drawings, 
in which picturesque corners in ami about the school have 
afforded scope for Mr. J. 1). M. llarvH!y's delicate talent 
with the i)em:il, add to the attractiveness of a ftr.st-rate 
book. 


FOGAZZARO.* 

No Italian author of modern times achieved anything 
like Antonio Fogazzaro’s popularity in this country during 
the last dcca<le of his actual life, and the explanation 
would appear to lie in the appeal of all his work to our 
essential English seriousness. Fogazzaro held and, as his 
corresiioudence shows, was never tired of labouring the 
I>oint, that the moral value of an artist's work transcends 
its aesthetic value, or in any event if that could not be 
held true in all cases it was decidedly true in his own, 
and that he himself chose and intended to be so judged 
as a writer. It was an attitude that brought sneers from 
some of his contemi)()rarics. If Fogazzaro needed any 
vindication from such a charge as that of insincerity, it is 
amply forthcoming in the masterly work of Signor Gallarati- 
Scotti, here ably translated by Miss Agnetti, and which, 
barring the unfortunate omission of an index, is all that 
such a biography should be. l*arts of the memoir of the 
greatest value and interest derive their importance from 
the fact that Signor Scotti, alone among Fogazzaro’s 

* '* The Life of Antonio Fogazzaro.” By Tommass Gallarati- 
Scotti. 153. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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circle, had access to correspondence in which his subject 
continued to lay bare his most sacred feelings and emo- 
tions throughout the most significant crises of his life, 
though here we would say at once that, in utilising the 
‘‘ Elena ** letters, Fogazzaro’s biographer has nowhere 
abused the confidence so unreservedly and generously 
Xdaced in him. The note throughout of this pious 
monument to friendship is the note of conflict, the almost 
ceaseless strife of the spirit and the flesh. But there were 
lulls in the storm, and it was in perhaps the serenest of 
all these, when Fogazzaro felt himself to liavc attained, if 
only temporarily, a condition of perfect that he 

accomplished what innumerable Anglo-Saxon admirers 
must regard as his best work, *' The Patriot.” 

Fogazzaro died full of years and honours, famous in three 
continents, but his early struggles were bitter enough. His 
family was of humble though respectable origin. ” The 
Fogazzaros of old were mountaineers, and the love of the hills 
is in my blood,” he was proud to write of himself. Though 
he married at twenty-four, it was not till two years later 
that he found liimsclf ” a full-fledged barrister, winch is 
a blessing for my future clients.” But it was not with 
clients that he concerned himself, or efforts to secure them, 
rather with the subject of ” religious poetry in Italy, 
beginning with the earliest development of the poetic 
sentiment in Christianity.” Much to the alarm of his 
seniors he in.sisted on trying his own liand at religious 
poetry.” The result was ” Miranda.” His father read the 
MS. and thought well enough of it to forgive its author's 
refusal to take law seriously. Whether this change of 
heart found tangible expression is doubtful. Writing 
long afterwards, Fogazzaro declared his belief that few 
young men of his age had so little money in their pockets 
as he. But he ” never complained nor owed a penny.” 
Before he married his allowance was 20 lire a month. 
After marriage and fatherhood, this became 500 lire per 
annum, out of which he clothed himself. He prided 
himself og, never having touched his wife's fortune, One 
gathers that independence only came with the publication 
and immediate success of his first novel, ” Malombra.” 
He was thirty-nine by then, no early maturity for one of 
his race. Too old to retrace his steps, had Fate condemned 
him then he might well have known himself a failure. 
It may surprise English readers to learn that he was accused 
of imitating Dickens. His love of and familiarity with the 
best English writers are remarked by his biographer, who 
reports that when tlic news of his atlored son's death was 
brought to him his first words were "Not dead, but gone 
before,” A. G. 


SOLILOQUY* 

There is an old shibboleth that women novelists arc 
never able to delineate men, and that men writers are 
incapable of picturing women. 1 think the prejudice is 
unfounded, as regards our own immediate day. If Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith had elected to write under the 
pseudonym of a man, how few critics would have pierced 
the armour of the author of ” Sussex Gbrsc.” Mr, Stephen 
McKenna's ” Soliloquy ” would similarly, if he had chosen 
a feminine nam de guerre, have esca^xid general challenge. 
It is quite the best thing that McKenna has done, im- 
measurably superior to his previous rather crude ” The 
Confessions of a Well Meaning Woman.” in which the lady 
conq^rned smiled and smiled and was a villain. 

^ In ” Soliloquy Marion Shelley, who, on her death-bed, 
tells her own story in letters to her youngest sister, Ada, is 
a woman of some heart and audacious courage. Her 
predecessor in print was merely an old back-biter, swollen 
with snobbery. 

The exposition Of Marion from the days of her youth to 
the days of her jgnominious vanity is an extraordinarily 
capable and conS^ncing piece of psychology. ” The con- 
fessioiits ” suggest a discreet blend of H. G. Wells and Violet 
Hunt. The book is to some extent political. Tliat is to 

Solil^y/^' By- Stephen McKenna* 7s. 6d* (HutchinBoa.) 
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say it touches politics from the social side — ^from that 
of a clever woman who entertains Under-Secretaries, not 
unawares. In this connection, Marion Shelley muses : 

” I have always thought that Mrs. Humphry Ward's political* 
novels are beneath contempt, but ' Marcella ' and her successors, 
if they were nothing else, were powerful to the extent of seducing, 
the minds of otherwise quite harmlcs.s girls. In that generation,, 
if you followed the Parliamentary debates, or did a little 
slumming or read a few pamphlets and biographies or met a 
minister at luncheon, you saw yourself as a political hostess.” 

Marion had a more complete training. The most 
beautiful and accomplished of the daughters of a famous* 
Oxford professor, she had gradually to learn the lesson 
that men distrusted too much cleverness in a woman. 
Marion was afflicted by a mother who so paraded all her 
daughters that possible suitors were frightened off. The 
one man in Marion's heart was Sp>encer Woodrow, who had 
not the courage to marry her when she offered to share his 
poverty. The pictures of life at Oxford are illuminating^ 
The town of Polehampton, with its raw barracks of a 
university, is done faithful justice by. 

In her period of early disillusion, Marion, having failed 
to capture what is called a ” rising politician,” Qeorge^ 
Creal, the heir to a barony, marries, after most acute 
consideration. Martin Shelley, a drunken man of letters. 

She rouses him for a little out of his hoggishness, and 
immeasurably increases his reputation as a journalist and 
playwright. Handicapped by such a man she begins her 
conquest of London, and becomes a great society hostess. 
It sounds improbable, but Mr. McKenna tells you exactly 
how it is done. 

Spencer Woodrow has been unhappy in his marriage^ 
and dies early in life, leaving a boy who resembles him so 
completely that Marion, who is still a beautiful and youth- 
ful looking woman, falls in love with him after some years 
of fairy-godmotherdom. Sjiencer the second, however, 
falls even more violently in love with a little moon-maiden, 
and Marion's jealousy is bitterly aroused. The situation 
is rather an unpleasant one, but McKenna treats it 
dexterously. The supreme value of this book of a bitter 
woman is in its faithful atmosphere of Latter Victorian and 
Edwardian times. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 


COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY* 

Although very young, Mr. Joad has already won some 
reputation a.s a pliilosopher. That reputation will be 
increased by the larger volume now before us. His book 
will not satisfy tho.so who hold by the older and more 
restricted interpretation of the word ” theology.” ” Al- 
though the title of this book is ‘ Common-Sense Theo- 
logy,* ” he says, ” it is not about God.” Indeed, if Mr. 
Joad were not endowed with unfailing good humour he 
would, we feel, be a little impatient with those who believe* 
-in the God of orthodox religion. Man, he asserts, creates 
God in his own image, ” because the existence of an all- 
powerful and all-kindly Being, working and watching in 
their interests, flatters their conceit and invests their 
existence with purpose and significance.’*^ The author will^ 
have nothing to do with such a God — because he can 
find no evidence for His existence. He can, however, find 
evidence of the existence of a Life Force, a belief in which 
'* panders to no innate longing and satisfies no deep- 
seated need.” Why should ode hold this belief ? 

” I am afraid." says Mr. Joad, ” that the only argument I 
can adduce in its favour is that it appears to square with the* 
evidence. To judge from the history of speculation, this has- 
usually been found an unconvincing reason for entertaining a. 
belief ; but 1 can offer nothing better, and those who prmer 
beliefs which are dictated by considerations of comlo^ and 
cheerfulness to those which are mordy true, will find the Life 
Force as a form of mental diet arid and unsubstantial enough.'' 

Mr. Joad admits that ” our old friend thfor Life Force '' 
has become so familiar as to pass into a jest. But her 
maintains that a doctrine need not be untrue because ik 

♦ ” Common-Sense Theology.^* By C. Ei Joad. mw 
net. (Fisher Unwin.) . 
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is familiar. And in fact he gives something of a now 
interpretation to it : 

" That there is an immanent principle of life which expresses 
itself in all the thrustings and pulsings of the world of sense, of 
thought, and of matter, has been a commonplace since Schopen- 
hauer. But the attempt to saddle the immanent principle with 
the responsibility for some part of reality only, leaving the 
whole realm of matter outside its scope, has been made less 
frequently." 

Mr. Joad, ‘in a word, is a dualist ; and, using the dialogue 
form and drawing many happy illustrations of his theory 
from the realms of education, art, literature and meta- 
physics, he sets forth his faith in a life Force whoso struggle 
against matter seems to explain the facts of existence as 
we know them. His conclusions may not satisfy every 
reader ; but he brings so much humanity, vitality, and 
irresistible good-humour to liis task that he has succeeded 
in writing a long philosophical w^ork that is more readable 
than many novels. 

Gilbekt Thomas. 


ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR.^ 

This is no guide-book. It is a picture of things that 
a busy man has seen, when he has found tlic courage and 
the time to say good-bye to Little 'J'reasurc Island, and 
run over the hills and far away. It is a notebook of three 
hundred and fifty wander-days about the world, and what 
a traveller saw in them . . . the memory of a Golden 
Year." This from the preface to another fascinating Mec 
volume, which lucky girls and boys will place happily on 



Mr. Arthur Mee 

In hla gnrden at Eynsford 
Hill. Kant. 

Mr. M«e Is Issuing, In lortiilfthtly parts, a revised and largely rewrllten 
and re-lllustrated edition of hts enornioualy successful " Chlldreu a 
Encyclopspdla. ' 

the shelf beside their beloved Hero Book. We would 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Mee, first of all, on the way in 
which he contrives his illustrations. Other books of the 
kind have pictures, but they arc, in comparison, hackneyed 
and dull. Keal freshness and originality are here. Let 
us quote one or two titles, and this will be apparent : 
Giotto immortalises Saint Francis on the walls of Assisi/' 

• " Arthur Mee's Golden Year : Over the Hills and Far 
Away." By the Editor of " The Children’s Encyclop®dia." 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 


“ The City sealed up by a storm of fire — Pompeii as it lay 
hidden from sight for eighteen centuries," " The Sweet 
Simplicity of a Pasture in the Alps," " Calm and unafraid — 
Pliny goes to his bath," " The quaint boats we see in the 
waters of Norway," " Rameses goes for a ride "... Far 
and wide has the author travelled, and as he looked at the 
wondrous cities and plains, hi.s mind seems never to have 
been unforgetful of that great public of small people at 
home, who waited to hear what he had to tell them. Mr. 
Mee will have to go further and see more before his task is- 
over. Other folk may write of places over the sea but 
their pens liave not the earnest magic that drips from Mn 
Mee’s j)cn. Old legends and bright visions of the future 
are twined in these records of things seen. " I believe in 
the possibility of almost everything. ... I believe that, 
the poor will be rich, and that life will be beautiful for alL 
I believe disease will disapjjear. 1 believe that we shall 
see and speak to peoi>Ie anywhere. 1 believe we shall 
control the weather." We are confident that this brave 
and comely book will be a delight to the children, and a 
tonic for Christmas-worn fathers and mothers who feel 
they will never be able to afford to travel again. q 


THE BEST OF THREE.* 

Wendell Holmes used to say that every man who had 
lived a full life and lived long enough could write one good 
book about himself if he tried. But Mr. Burgin has 
knocked that record all to pieces. He wrote his one, and 
it was good ; but he remembered some more and wrote 
another, which surpassed the first ; then he turned over 
his memories again and has written a third, which eclipses 
the other two. Every way in every book he has grown 
better and better, yet he announces that this third is the 
concluding volume of his recollections. In the circum- 
stances, there seems no reason why it should be, but if it 
is, we can, anyhow, congratulate him on having come to 
a good end. One thing, I think, that makes this book 
more interesting than tlie other two is that here Mr. Burgin 
attempts to become more personal ; instead of leaving 
himself quite in the background and telling of his friends, 
famous or infamous (in the innocent meaning of the word)> 
he brings himself — at all events at intervals — more pro- 
minently before the footlights and goes, to some extent, 
through the story of his own career. The truth is that 
nearly everything he tells you of himself reminds him of 
a tale about something or somebody else, so that at times. 
you can scarcely see his own story for the anecdotes it 
reminds him of. But he takes up the thread and goes 
on again, and, one way and another, you do get some of 
his autobiography unrolled at last and are delightfully 
entertained in the process. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that 
in which Mr, Burgin relates his experiences on the Idler 
with Jerome (his editor) and Robert Barr, Barry Pain, 
Eden Phillpotts, Conan Doyle, Zangwill and Sims, who were 
numbered among its contributors. Not less interesting 
is the chapter on "A ]3ead Friend," from whose breezy, 
discursive and often charming letters he quotes freely. 
But wherever you turn, in all his moods, seriou.s or humor- 
ous, thoughtful or flippant, Mr. Burgin keeps you fully and 
variously entertained. He has written the most shapeless 
and informal autobiography that was ever published. 
He still contrives to tell you more about all sorts of other 
people than about himself ; just as you think you are 
really getting hold of him and going to be taken into his 
confidence you find he has evaded you and you have got 
hold of somebody lie used to know, who ha.s dodged in 
betwixt him and you and temporarily cut him out. Which 
makes you feel rather as if you were playing blind-man's 
buff and didn’t know whom you would catch next, but 
adds not a little to the life and movement and attractive- 
ness of the whole thing. If these " Many Memories ’* 
really do not make up the autobiography Mr. Burgin 
seems to promise in his Prologue, they make a delectable 

♦ " Many Memories." By G. B. Burgin. i6s. (Hutdkinson.) 
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book of genial gossip about literary persons and literary 
affairs with enough autobiography for them all to float 
in, and whatever else you may decide to call it you can 
never call it dull. 

K. P. 


THE BOOK OF AN IMPATIENT JOB* 

The easiest thing to say of Mr. Hiigli Walpole's new 
novel is that it is the book of an iini)atient Job. Its 
aim is to exhibit an Archdeacon in the process of slow 
and grinding tribulation, and if Mr. Walpole is more 
pitiless than Jehovah, lie is justilied by the impenitent 
self-sufficiency of his vdetim. lint the easiest judgment is 
not the whole verdict. Mr. Walpole has called his novel 
** The Cathedral ” with definite intention. In it he is 
asserting that there are greater forces in play than the 
cold, unappeasable pritlc of Archdeacon Brandon and the 
sleek Machiavellianism of Canon Ronder, who manipulates 
the personal tragedy of the former and the book. His 
real villain is the Cathedral of Polchcster. that immense, 
brooding and .sardonic structure which, impregnated by 
centuries of Avorship with a life of its own, “ has become 
a god demanding rites and worshippers," and a jealous 
and cruel god at that. Ominous and implacable the 
Cathedral masses behind the human story. It is the 
■Cathedral itself, affronted by Brandon’s self-importance, 
that determines to crush him. as the drunken artist Davray 
{liirnself a victim to its austere and monstrous beauty) 
declares. It is against the i)ower and domination of the 
Cathctlral that Falk Brandon rebels, and goes off in scandal 
with the fine-fibrcd daughter of I’olchester’s wickedest 
son. It is the stony and dehumanised lovelcssuess of life 
in the shadow of the Cathedral that drives the insub- 
stiintial and pitiable Mrs. Brandon first to haired of her 
husband, then to revolt and flight with a clergyman. 
The power of the Cathedral is the black and icy power 
•of a carven joss, and its natural ritual is the furtive and 
spiteful intrigue which ultimately brings Brandon to 
madness and ruin. 

Here is Mr. Walx^ole’s intention, but one feels that 
actually the Cathedral is a monster too rigid and cold for 
a gift so human as his. 'that is, one accepts his idea 
without quite feeling it with that sense of active i)Ower 
in cruelty and hate which be meant it to inflict. And the 
reason for this, one feels, is that from the moment Mr. 
Walpole became absorbed in his human characters and their 
human stones ho foutid them greater than any building 
-of stone, and so forgot his Cathedral altogether for long 
periods. 

He fingers in his motif throughout the book, but the 
real force of it is the human story, and for a writer who 
•deals so finely, surely and warmly with humanity as Mr. 
Walpole undoubtedly does the stor_\^ alone is the main 
•delight. One becomes more and more convinced that 
Mr . Walpole is taking liis iflace among those writers w^Jio 
inhabit what may be called an extra-novelist plane. These 
writers are outside and, one rather thinks, above the usual 
literary considerations, tendencies, fashions, schools and 
even the critical attack of their time. Their attributes 
may differ, they may even be less brilliant or sound than 
their contemporaries, but all of them from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to Seton Merriman, Rudyard Kipling and 
.beyond, have a quality that gives them the immense 
human franchise which is the wonder and often the despair 
of other writers. That quality—the most discussed thing 
an the world — ^fines down to the fact that they are great, 
.natural story-tellers. 

The feeling that Mr. Walpole is a great natural story- 
teller grows. “ The Cathedral as sheer story, as a thing 
to absorb, stimulate, please, pique and carry one irre- 
sistibly forward, is a delight. The characters, put in 
firmly as though with a graving tool, are unmistakable, 
intimate and romantic from the first ; and they march 
'with an inevitable stride along the natural and exciting 

• ** The Cathedral.” By Hugh Walpole. 78 . 6d. (Mac- 
jnillan.) . ^ > 


road of their destiny. Each dramatic scene flows into the 
next. There is about the end of every chapter the tingle 
of a serial. One finds that atmosphere in all great story- 
tellers — ^in Seton Merriman for example, whose chapters 
ended on an absolute command to go on to the next. 
Mr. Walpole is as imiierative. And things hajjpon. Falk’s 
love affair with Annie Hogg, the scandal of it, and the 
break it cau.scs with the father have as much force and 
thrill as any violent melodrama, only the power is suaver. 
The intrigue between the fadetl wife and the faded clergy- 
man visibly and dramaticallv undermines the power of the 
Archdeacon husband. The plotting of the intelligent and 
moon-glassed monster Ronder with the gailcred bravos of 
the Chapter is, in its more real and naturalistic style, as 
full of sensation as any conspiracy of Mr. Oppenheim's 
international crooks. The story is the thing first and last 
with Mr. Walpole ; the clash of human interests, the fury 
of Brandon at bay, the j^ull of different temperaments, 
the jiassion of life, hatred and courage, all these things 
arc only materials by which he builds up through a series 
of intense and dynamic pictures his story of j^roiid Job 
at bay. 

And it is done in the master manner ; the characters 
are real, the impulses are natural, the crises grow inevitably 
out of characters and events - are not artificial, not manu- 
factured to ]iroduce tlie climax. One can say of this 
book, " These things have Iiai>pcn<*d, and would happen." 
One can discuss his characters, even argue about them — 
and that is a sure test of great popularity -but one argues 
about them as one argues about real pcojfle. That is, 
though some miglit say that " Falk wouldn't lov'^e a girl 
like that," or, " An Archdeacon’s wife would not go off 
like Mrs. Brandon," there are others who will insist that 
Falk would, Mrs. Brandon would. That is human life. 
One argues about realities, not artificialities. 

And there slioiild be some arguments a.roiintl " The 
Cathedral." 'riiere sliould be some blows, for instance, 
about the religious atmosphere of the Pn'cincts. To an 
outsider it is rcrnarkal>le. I'he oin* outstanding factor 
about these lead»?rs of religion is that they have no religion 
whatsoever. Then.' never was a more jiiipalling collection 
of godless i)ricsl:s. It is perfectly obvious that not one 
of them has the faintest sense of spirituality. They are 
instinctive materialists to a man. Mere, one would say, 
is the cxiflanation wliy the Chiircli has no significance 
in national life. Thert* are those w'ho wall argue that this 
is what Mr. Walpole is out to prove, and that it is what 
he docs most powerfully luove. But there will undoubtedly 
be others wlio will insist that Mr. Walpole has drawn his 
imests like tliis because, jwnetrating as he is in other 
ways, he cannot ax^preciate and therefore cannot under- 
stand or depict the spiritual life. They will i.>oint out 
that even Mr. \\'alx>olc’s " good " priests seem absolutely 
to have no .sen.se of religion or of the love of God, and 
that the l>est of them, the Bishop, whom Mr. Walx>ole 
calls a saint, is so lacking in these spiritual qualities that 
when Brandon goes to him for help and consolation, he is 
an utter failure. They will also, no doubt, point out that 
while the " modernists " declare that they aim to do 
away with dogma in their hope of revitalising faith, there 
arc no indications of any sort of dogma at all in the book 
(save that of self-aggrandisement), and that, in fact, a 
little more dogma introduced into the l^recincts might 
have had an excellent, bracing and stabilising effect on 
minds so " free in religion " that they naturally turned 
to material things. 

Douglas Newton. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE.* 

When we were in our early teens, bald-headed old 
gentlemen told us that the best and happiest days of our 
life are sx>ent at school. Did we believe them then ? Nd, 
but we do so now. 

* ” PubUc School Ufe." By Alec Waugh. 7i. fid. (Cpiahs.) 
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The average Englishman looks back on his school days 
with regret and sees through the avenue of years his old 
school in a mist surrounded by a luminous halo. All evil 
and all dullness are forgotten. Thus we are led to believe 
that all is well in the world of school. This love of Alma 
Mater is one of the best characteristics of the Englishman ; 
it was much in evidence during the late war. 

But Mr. Waugh is unallcctod by this glamour of distance ; 
it is not so very long ago since he was at .school, and no 
one will deny his qualification to criticise the inihlic schools, 
but even he has his limitations, in the fact that he has only 
an intimate knowledge of one school. It is impossible for 
one man to h.ave more, except in very exceptional cases. 
And all schools differ in many ways ; each has its own 
tradition:5, its own moral tone and its own attitude towards 
athleticism and the playing of games. “ Fernhurst " may 
differ in detail from Winchester, llradfield or Keptoii. 
Yet many of the evils discussed by the author of The 
Loom of Youth in this book arc common to all schools 
in one degree or another, and no one can deny that the 
whole system of public school education is in urgent need 
of reform. 

Undoubtedly there is much truth in what Mr. Waugh 
has to say in the booJc under review. He traces the life of 
an average school l)Oy from his first days at a preparatory 
school to Jiis last term at his public school. According to 
Mr. Waugh he learns much more at the former than at the 
latter and is also well grounded in manners and esprit 
de corps at the preparatory school. Incidentally the 
author deals frankly with such important subjects as 
\tlileticism, the True Ethics of Cribbing, Morality and 
Komantic Friendships and otlier phases of jniblic school 
life. He conbuids that the above-named are the main 
objects of criticism in the? prcsejit sy.stem. The cult of 
athleticism because it realises a false scale of value ; in 
the eyes of a schoolboy the idajdiig of games is the all- 
important thing ill life. 'I'liis is wrong and handicaps him 
after he lias left school. Cribbing may not always be dis- 
Uonest, it is uiercly done out of laziness. " No one ever 
cribbed to gain marks.” If a boy should do so ho is 
distinctly anti-social and Jiis conduct would meet with the 
disai^proval of his friends. Mr. Waugli also contends 
that if the moral tone of a public school is to be changed 
we must either attempt an alternative system, or we must 
modify the existing system. After discus.siiig the alterna- 
tives —co-ed ucati on and the substitution of day schools 
for boarding schools, Mr. Waugh decides in favour of the 
modification of the present sy.stem, and his own remedy 
for these ovds is tJiat boys should leave school at the age 
of seventeen instead of nincteon, as at present is the 
case. 

Mr. Waugh believes that the change should tnkc place 
without appreciably altering the principle of public school 
•education. What is needed is co-operation between boys, 
parents and ina.sters. He emphasises this fact ; 

” For nothing can be done until the conspiracy of silence, 
the policy of self-deception, the diplomacy of tlie merchant 
and his goods is broken down, till, that is io say, jjarents and 
schoolmasters meet on the commc.)n ground of co-operation, 
till they can look each other in the face and say, ' Things are 
.so and it is for us to remedy.’ ” 

This book is most interesting and sincere and wc believe 
that it will meet with the approval of all those who are con- 
cerned in the future of the public schools ; though it is 
■sure to arouse great controversy and may shock many 
^schoolmasters o| the older generation. 

For ourselves we believe that the public schools will 
continue to mould the character of the nation, in spile of 
the materialistic age in which wc live, for many years to 
come. But they will never come into line with the trend 
•of present-day events until their teaching has become 
more practical, and if they are to take their rightful 
place in modern democracy the cult of athleticism must 
be considerably modified. 

Edward Dacre Lacy. 



PMo by Langfi^r Mrs. Margaret Pedler. 


THE VISION OF DESIRE.* 

In a day when so many novelists, given over to more 
or less pretentious sluclies in what passes for psychology, 
have no more .story to tell than had the Needy Knifegrinder, 
the popularity of Mrs. Margaret IV^dler is not at all sur- 
prising. For she always has a story to tell, and brings 
imagination, a sense of character, and a feeling for romance 
to the telling of it. Since the appearance of ” The Hermit 
of Far End ” she lias been one of the most widely-read 
novelists of the day, hen? and in America, and in none of 
her stories has she woven a plot at once so simple and 
ingenious, or stronger in dramatic and emotional interest 
than she unfolds in ” 'J'lie Vision of Desire.” 

It is the. story of a girl who has endured .so much of 
jjovfTty that slic cannot bring licrself to marry, though 
slie loves liiiu, a man who is poor. She owns her love for 
him, but tidls him she dreads the thought of sliaring even 
with him the jujvcrty haunted life that she has known too 
well already, and she g^v(^s herself to a wealthy lover, but 
knows no happiness. My the irony of circumstances, the 
lirst mail inherits a fortuiu? soon after lier marriage, but 
he is disaiipointed, soured, disillusioned, a misanthrope 
who.se faith in the goodness and honesty of women has 
been destroyed. J Yescntly he meets with Ann Lovell, 
and after suspecting and distrusting her unconventional 
frankness and charm, comes to understand and to love 
lier at last in spite of himself. There had been a little 
incident in Ann's past, harmless and innocent enough in 
reality, but capalde of sinister construction. His rival for 
her love, in casual talk, cunningly reveals this to him 
ill such subtle manner as to give it its worst significance! 
AH the doubt and cyidcism his past experience had im- 
planted in him revive ; he believes the worst against her 
and that she has been cunningly deceiving him, and for 
a while there is estrangement, and all seems at an end 
between them. But by chance he stumbles upon the 
truth ; his cye.s arc opened, he returns penitent and is 
forgiven. Then comes a greater test of his faith in her • 
or it would have come, but the woman who first wronged 
him has by now become the friend of Ann, and risks her own 
reputation to save her from a compromising experience that 
might have shattered again the happiness of the man whose 
life her own perfidy had darkened in the years that were 
gone. This is the mere sketchiest outline of an intensely 

Desire.” By Margaret Pedler. 7 s. fid 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) ' 
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interesting story that is full of varied incident and char- 
acter. Cara Hilyard's courageous offering up of herself to 
save Ann and avert disaster from the man she had wronged 
and still loved is admirably developed and almost as 
poignant as the sacrifice of Sidney Carton for the sake of 
the woman he loved who did not love him. 

R. G. 


“UPLIFT” IN ART.^ 

The practice of analysing the why and wherefore of 
aesthetic pleasure is almost as repugnant to some of us as 
would be the holding of an autopsy on the mortal remains 
of the person most dear to us in the world, as abhorrent 
as botanising on a mother’s grave. On page 93 of ** The 
New Art, a Study of the I^incijiles of non -representational 
Art and their application in the work of Lawrence 
Atkinson," Mr. Horace Shipp is apparently in agreement. 
Certainly the manner in which he expresses his concurrence 
is not our way, for he affects that dreadful uplift " 
which spreads like a miasma over the popular organs on 
the >other side of the Atlantic. But in the welter of words 
he seems to be driving at the same thing. This is what 
he says and how he says it : 

‘‘The success of the appeal of an art of this kind — he is 
referring to Mr. Lawrence Atkinson’s abstract work in stone, 
marble and wood — “ depends somewhat on the preparedness of 
.others to achieve a similar receptivity and a like unsophistica- 
tion. If'We approach it with our theories of art. with minds 
stocked with intellectual cross-references in aesthetics, its appeal 
is more likely to be potent than is that of simple faith to the 
professors of dialectics and theology. That is not to say its 
appeal cannot be analysed, but analysis and intellectualism 
do not constitute the atmosphere in which its power operates." 

We agree so far as we can understand the long words 
and turgid sentences. Why, then, does Mr. Shipp waste 
pen, ink and quite nice paper on a treatise which is so 
compact of analysis and " intellectualism ’’ that the very 
atmosphere in which, according to him, this unsophistica- 
tion may operate is for ever destroyed ? 

Let me say. parenthetically, that one or tw’o of the plates 
of Mr. Atkinson’s productions, for example those entitled 
" Memorial " and " Aloof," have some impressiveness until 
we have read Mr. Shipp. Then such glory as there is fades, 
as docs that of a joke requiring explanation. But apart 
from these examples, 1 find little that commends itself in 
Mr. Atkinson’s work as here presented. " Sculpture 
Alabaster " appears to be just an amorphous block of fine- 
grained gypsum with meaningless lines scratched ufion 
its surface, " Marchers," a poor parody of one of Mr. 
Nevinson's war pictures, " Vital," " Dance Movement " 
and the like sheer impertinences ; whilst in the " Study 
of a Figure in relation to its Environment," I discover no 
Figure, no Environment and no evidence of Study. 

But I am not so much concerned here with the artist 
as with his herald. Indeed, there is no indication, save •- 
the artist's portrait as frontispiece and the illustrated 
plates, that Mr. Atkinson is privy to Mr. Shipp’s exploita- 
tion. If he has any particle of humour I would hope not. 
Occasionally Mr. Shipp happens upon a truth or, rather, a 
truism. But the exasperating thing is that he treats 
what Vfe have all discovered for ourselves long, long ago 
as a new and wonderful revelation. Take an example at 
random, " Art is a language. It has a function to perform 
of conveying beauty or truth from the sensitive mind of 
the artist to the less sensitive mind of liis follow creatures." 
Tlfht is correct, only it is a function not confined to the 
h.rtist. It is equally applicable to the writer and reader 
of this present humble review, which does not pretend to 
be art. But read what follows : " The problem w'hich 
confronts the artist is the conveyance of his own vision 
without degrading it so that his fellows shall bo lifted up " 

• " The New A<fk : A Study of the Principles of Non-Repre- 
a^tational Art and Their Application in the work of Lawrence 
Atkinson." By Horace Shipp. With 24 full page plates. 

;; 158. (Cecil Palmer.) 


— ah I yes, I knew that that blessed word must be in Mr. 
Shipp's vocabulary — " to the point of contact with the- 
universe which has inspired him, shall see as.^he has seen, 
hear as he has heard, vibrate with his thrill,^ and receive- 
through his work a like power of understanding." Pro- 
digious, isn’t it ? And so on and so on through a hundred 
and fifteen Pecksniffian pages. Docs not Mr. Shipp know 
that the pure artist has no more to do with ethical exaltation 
than the scavenger has to do with the chemical properties* 
of his road scrapings ? Does he not know that tliat was* 
where G. F. Watts failed as artist, Charles Reado as novelist, 
Christina Rossetti as poet ? Admitted that to be good is- 
the greatest adventure in the world, but goodness has of 
itself never produced great art, and never will. Art’s- 
fundamental appeal is to the senses. It has been pressed 
into the service of religion as have incense, music, dancing 
and other pagan things, but it is nonsense to say that it 
is primarily and essentially an aid to the true religion of 
love and virtue. It may make some people " feel good," 
but it has never made anyone love liis fellow better than 
himself. This book, with its melange of " uplift " and 
aesthetics, is a terrible example of confused thinking. To 
claim as it does as the ultimate function of paint and marble 
the non-reprcsentational potentialities of music is as con- 
vincing as to claim that the ultimate sublimity of music is* 
to be found in the representational possibilities of a Toy 
Symphony orchestra. Many years ago Paul MallarmA 
wrote a string of meaningless words in the form of a poem, 
which when recited in the mellifluous tones of M. Robert 
de la Sizeranne, the eminent critic of the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, suggested the sighing of the wind in forest trees, 
but neither he nor his reciter claimed that such an experi- 
ment proved anything more than that occasionally verse* 
might succeed in mimicking the function of music. I would 
therefore earnestly beg Mr. Shipp to waste no more ink in 
sophistries and special x>leading, but to confine himself in 
the lectures on modern art, which I gather ho is in the 
habit of delivering, to such things as will make for sanity 
in a world that is badly in ne^d of secure mental footholds.. 

G. S. La YARD. 

LADY TOWNLEY’S "INDISCRETIONS”* 

A list of the countries in which Lady Susan Townley, 
as the wife of Sir Walter Townley, K.C.M.G., has travelled 
and lived makes tlie reader think that a diplomatist's 
career must be most enviable. Lisbon, Berlin, Rome, 
Peking, Constantinople, Washington, Buenos Aires,. 
Bukarest, Teheran, The Hague — ^^these were the centres, 
in order of time ; and our sympathy goes out to the author 
of this charming record that her so-called indiscretions,"" 
in the view of the Foreign Office, should have " made it 
impossible ” to advance her talented husband further in 
the Diplomatic Service. The reader will feel that some- 
thing underhand must have occurred, though what that 
something was may never come to light. No personal 
explanation or investigation has yet been permitted, in 
spite of Sir Walter's requests, and he felt that no step 
but his resignation was adequate. Mr. Balfour, then 
Foreign Secretary, although accepting the resignation, 
begged him to remain at his post until Peace should be 
signed. And, says Lady Susan, " on July ist, 1919. my 
husband made his bow to the public, retiring from the 
stage of Foreign Affairs after playing his difficult part 
thereon for thirty-four years." She concludes, rather 
sadly : " Wc are now living in the country and breeding 
large black pigs, which, if not quite so interesting, is at 
least more reimmerativc and less exacting than Diplomacy." 

" After twenty-five years devoted to playing my' humble 
part in my husband's life-work for his countiy, to be 
branded as ‘ indiscreet ' is no light matter^ nor was it 
pleasant to be used as the whip to lash him out- pf the 
Service." With these words we must leave the iftore 
grave aspect of Lady Susan Townley ’s book, attd consider 
it as a record of her varied experiences in many lands< 

* " ‘Indiscretions ’ of Lady Susan," . By I^yJSasan^T 
218 . (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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1911—1921 

Ten years that have changed 
your life and the world’s destiny 

Not because they are recent are the last ten years stamped 
indelibly on your memory. Rather because they have seen 
the greatest upheavals, the most radical changes in the world’s 
history. In politics, in society, in the making of war, in 

the settlement of peace, in medicine, in literature, art, the 
drama, in engineering, and science, all is to-day different. 

War and revolution have swept the world. The Three New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia 

Discoveries have been made, inventions per- Britannica are what you have been waiting for. In 

fected, laws repealed and passed, which leave us them you have — and for the first time — an encyclopaedia 
breathless in the attempt to t^rasp even what the period 1911-1921. It is a work complete and 

they are, let alone their significance, far-rcaching independent in itself. Doubtless you have always wanted 

'le Wf- know it will h.- ® to own a set of the Encvclopa;dia Britannica, but the out- 

lay mav have been an obstacle. Here is your opportunity 
To-dap is Linked With Yesterday. the 'I'lirec New Volumes, which cover the 

T'u.. • • V ui c j years 191 1-1921 with the detail and authority that have 

1 he immediate past is inevitably bound up Britannica famous throughout the world, and 

with the present and the future. Every detail which arc sold as a separate work at a very low cost. It 

of your life to-day is aftected by what has gone the only work of the kind which deals exclusively with 

before. The house you live in, the price of this period. These Three New Volumes give a key to 
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As I^dy Susan Mary Keppel, daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Albemarle, she has many interesting reminiscences 
to tell of her family. Her grandfather was present at 
the Battle of Waterloo, having a very narrow escape of 
being killed by a fl3dng fragment of shell ; he remembered 
seeing Queen Victoria as a child of seven, and cattended 
her as groom-in-waiting at the opening of her first Parlia- 
ment in 1838, at her coronation, and at her marriage. 
Her first chapter is occupied with these echoes of history ; 
then, with her marriage to the Second Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, who was to maintain honourably the 
name of England wherever he was sent, begins her record 
of travel. Lisbon, in 1898, was her first foreign home, 
when King Carlos and Queen Amelie wxre ruling ; next 
year came Berlin, and we have some vivid pictures of the 
cx-Kaiser. “ Frequently he expressed a half-despairing 
admiration for the British Navy. ' Ah, never can my 
Navy equal yours,' he Avould sigh, * for you can man your 
ships with sea-born crews, whereas mine come from the 
interior of Germany — my sailors arc made, not born, and 
that means so much, all other things being equal ! * *’ The 
outbreak of the Boer War brought embarrassments for the 
British, and there is an amusing epigram on the ex-Kaiser 
in this connection— by a German : “ The Kaiser is still 
the same. He insists on being the infant at the christening, 
the bridegroom at the marriage, and the corpse at the 
funeral," To his personal charm the author pays tribute. 

From Berlin to Rome, from Komc to Peking, from 
Peking to Constantinople, and then to America, where 
her husband was appointed Councillor of the Embassy at 
Washington. Lady Susan’s pages run racily, and some of 
her most entertaining comments are caused by American 
social manners and the methods of the Press ; of the 
*' yellow " journals and their ways she has several scathing 
tl^gs to say, About her family connections the reporters 
became hopelessly mixed : 

** They found out their mistake in time, however, and got on 
the right track at last when they discovered in I-ady Susan 

* the real daughter of a bona fide Karl who goes to parties duly 
tagged and labelled as such.' Not only was 1 ‘ the daughter of 
the late belted Earl of Albemarle,' but incidentally I was also 

• the sister of the present holder of the belt.' " 

Soon after their arrival in America the Foreign Office 
ordered an official inspection to be made of all the British 
Consulates in that country, and this duty meant enough 
travellingf'to satisfy anybody. Lady Susan used her eyes 
and her notebook well, and the chapter on these im- 
pressions of various places is one of the best in her book. 
Her excellent " score " off a too-pcrtinacious reporter is 
very funny ; but in the end the Press scored back — rather 
nastily — ^by printing absurd scjtndals about her, some of 
which were even quoted in The Times and caused her 
considerable distress. 

It would be pleassint to follow Lady Susan Townley 
through her other joumeyings- her tour in the Holy Land, 
her account of Buenos Aires, her visit to Belgium and the 
war areas ; but we must refer readers to the book itself 
for these. It is one of the notable volumes of its kind, 
partly because of its unfailing vivacity, partly because it 
throws, towards the end, some light upon the narrow ways 
of diplomacy and the ease with which the most innocent 
actions may be misunderstood. The illustrations are well 
reproduced, and add to the pleasure of reading a personal 
narrative so well conceived and carried through. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


AN ORGY OF CRIME* 

After indulging in an orgy Of crime — by proxy — one 
ffcds rather exhausted, especially when one of the crime- 
books is of the order of Mr. Wm. I-e Queux's " Tracked by 
Wireless." The publishers send out with it a neat type- 
written document giving a number of thrilling facts about 

• Out of the Darkness," By Charles J. Dutton. 7s. 6d. 
(The Bodlcy Head W-** The Crimson Circle." By Edgar Wal- 
lace. 78. 6 d. (liSdder A Stoughton.)— " The Eight Strokes 
of the Clock.” By Maurice Leblanc* 7s« (Cassell.)— 

Tracked by Wireless." By William Lo Queux. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


. # 

the author, who is stated to be " one of the best-known 
wireless-experimenters, and a fully qualified wireless- 
engineer." Whether he has wires concealed within him 
or not, I have hitherto regarded him (with pleasure) in his 
capacity as a prolific novelist, and his scientific achieve- 
ments leave me cold when they lead him to produce a book 
which makes some incidents the vehicle for a good deal 
of technical talk. 

Turning to M. Maurice Leblanc’s new book, " The Eight 
Strokes of the Clock,” I was again disappointed. It has 
something of that verve which made the creator of " Arsine- 
Lupin " so widely popular, but somehow it does not carry 
the same sustained interest. T felt myself perilously near 
a yawn at times. There is a certain prince who achieves 
surprising things by a mysterious intuition, and he has as 
his Greek chorus and Dr. Watson a beautiful young woman 
who eats out of his liaiul and says all those things which 
arc necessary to allow him to produce sparkling replies ; 
at least, they are evidently intended for such. But, 
frankly, it is not Leblanc at his best. 

Come we to ” 'fhe Crimson Circle," in which Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, with characteristic energy, rushes us at once into 
one of those muddling mysteries in wdiich liis soul dcliglits — 
muddling to the reader, 1 mean, for Mr. Wallace has the 
end of the thread in his left hand all the time he is scribbling 
away with his right. (I hope lie does not use a tyi»e- 
writer ; it v’ciild spoil my nice illnstnition.) Mr. Wallace 
does not believe in geiitl\' piizzliiig his readers ; he likes 
to ” hit them a kick,” as llic Irishman said, and then 
another kick, and then punch tlieni in the stomach with a 
totally unexpected ending. I like that. If I am going 
to be assaulted, I like lo succumb to a hurricane of straight 
lefts and rights, not a miserable little scientific tap on the 
point of the jaw- at exactly the deadly angle. Thalia 
Drummond cheered me immensely : she says things of the 
kind a clever, but not impossible girl would say. Her 
re]>artee is not always delicate — if ever — but it is 
tremendously to the point. 1 am never quite sure wdiether 
Mr. Wallace w’as a criminal or a detective in a previous 
existence, but whichever he was I am sure he was a hugely 
jolly one. The story is really thrilling, and the secret is 
not easily guessiul ; at any rate, it w^as too much for my 
innocent mind. .\s Jong as the author can go on turning 
out books of this kind lie should lack neither publishers 
nor readers. 

Mr. Charle.s J. Dutton, the author of ” Out of the Dark- 
ness," is a stranger to me. Pos.sibly I confess myself an 
ignoramus in the world of criminology by the admission, 
but let me hasten to add that T shall look forward to seeing^ 
another book of his. “Out of the Darkness" comes 
nearer to the thoughtful style of the Gaboriau novels than 
any I have seen for some time. I do not say that it reaches 
so high a level, but there is a careful attention to detail^ 
and there are certain small delicacies of touch that make 
it very pleasant reading. I do not forget what I have just 
said about the big Iilow ; but Mr. Dutton gets in liis big 
blows too, though in a different w'ay. The scene is laid 
in America and concerns a murder, and the chief personage 
is a highly refined and educated investigator whose hobby 
is rare books, j liked him very much, save for one thing : 
the author will make liim ” grin " and *' turn an amused 
look " on his friends at moments at which I am quite sure 
he would never have done such things. For Mr. Bartley 
was a nice man. Apart from that the story is excellentv 
It is related by a friend wdio is frankly a humble admirer of 
his chief, but who dares to have an opinion of his own, 
and does not invariably utter those irritating fatuities 
wliich some authors consider it necessary to place in the 
mouth of their Dr. Watson. Nor is Mr. Bartley ali¥a3rs 
maddeningly superior. Altogether, I read with deep 
interest the account of the mysterious death of one Slyke^ 
found in his bed with a revolver clasped in his hand/ 
Bartley is already on tlie .spot by a perfectly allowables 
coincidence, and he at once takes up the case. The local 
chief of police frightened me at first; I thought 
going to prove the conventional sUly But not 
Indeed, I caught myself sympathismg mth him cn^ or 
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was 80 delighted with part 1 
that she has presented it to 
one of the Balmoral schools 
for the use of the children. 


















T HE plainest story ever told of all peoples, ages 
and things. Not a dull alphabetical encyclo- 
pedia of fact, but a carefully planned system 
of knowledge designed to open out to the child, by 
successive stages, the whole marvel of the world in 
which it lives. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 

with more than 

10,000 

PICTURES 

MANY HUNDREDS IN FULL COLOURS 

A PICTURE ATLAS OF ALL COUNTRIES 
with many thousands of Map Pictures. 

FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 1/3 


of the famous HARMSWORTH’S 

CHILDREN’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The Most Wonderful Book 
for Children in the world; 

OIGGER, better and more splendid than ever 
^ before, this NEW production of the 
CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA will be up- 
to-date in every particular. No pains, trouble or 
expense have been spared to make it absolutely 
perfect from cover to cover. So that it may be 
within the reach of even the smallest purse, it is. 
to he issued at 1/3 per part fortnightly. 

Parts 1&2 NOW ON SALE 

The Children's Encyclopedia has been carefully planned' 
out to open up to the child by easy stages the whole 
i marvel of the world, with its peoples, ages and things.. 
\ Every division of knowledge is treated in every part, and^ 
^ each part carries the story of all knowledge a step farther 

No other Book like it 

The Children's Encyclopedia is the only book of its kind! 
in the world — the only book which can be read with equal, 
interest by both parents and children — the only book 
equally welcome in the nursery, the schoolroom, or by 
the fireside in the evening. Part 1 alone contains 136* 
pages, 9 of them in FULL COLOURS and 8 in photo- 
gravure. 

Superb COLOURED Pictures 

The beautiful coloured plates and pages have never been* 
surpassed. Butterflies, birds'-eggs, flowers, fishes. Insects,, 
shells, flags, ships, trains are all shown in their true 
colouring, while the world's great masterpieces of art — 
building, sculpture, pictures — are shown by the latest pro- 
cesses of photogravure. LARGE, CLEAR type is used 
throughout. 

The demand for this new work it 
enormous. To avoid any possi«* 
bility of disappointment order 
future parts from your newsagent,. 


Ask for HARMSWORTH’S 
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twice, and sneering privately at Bartley’s statements, until 
the latter explained to the pair of us the observations and 
deductions which we ought to have made ourselves. 

It is a fascinating business, this detection of crime. But 
it IS a little hard on the criminal, don’t you think ? He Is 
always found out. 

F. ]). G. 


IRISH SECRET SOCIETIES/ 

The task which Captain Pollard has set himself is by 
no means an easy one. The very essence of the so-called 
“ secret ” societies of Ireland lay in the care with which 
their records were preserved from prying eyes. The 
influence wliich they exercised over a superstitious peas- 
antry was largely derived from the prevailing ignorance 
of their actual membership and actions, 'rhey were 
popularly credited with influencing events to a degree 
•entirely beyond their powers, and thus by virtue of their 
very ” secrecy ” they obtained a hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the people which no public organisation could 
have hoped to secure. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining definite 
historical data, Captain Pollard has written a most read- 
able book, and one that will take its place as a source of 
future histories. Where he speculates, he does so in the 
light of information laboriously collected ; where he 
•quotes authorities, the)'^ may be relied upon as authentic. 
If the net result is not a collection of facts as accurate 
as those of a mathematician, it is at least a truthful picture 
of the Irish societies fis seen through the eyes of the average 
Englishman. 

The author, probably wisely, does not concern himself 
with the semi-legendary societies of the Middle Ages, 
which had their origin with Finn MacCool and his band 
of associates, the Fianna. Ills record begins with the 
Defenders of the seventeenth century, between whom 
and the Spanish Garduita he traces an affinity. From the 
Defenders he passes to the United Irishmen and so to the 
Fenians and the Irish Republican Brotherhood. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to the various develop- 
ments of these latter during the last hundred years. In 
an extremely interesting chapter he gives a sketch of the 
international secret societies as they existed during the 
wave of unrest which passed over Europe in the middle 
of the last century, and demonstrates how the l.R.B. 
borrowed from the Carbonari : 

" There is, as yet, no definite proof of direct affiliation between 
Carbonarism and any Irish society, but there are marked analo- 
raes, both in object and mechaliism. and there is always the 
tact that any revolution in Europe has had an immediate echo 
in turbulent Ireland without the need of propaganda from the 
European source." 

Of the capture of Sinn Fein by the l.R.B. Captain 
Pollard says : 

In 1906 the policy of Sinn Fein was adopted by the l.R.B. 
and the Clan-na-Gael. . . . But the leaders of the secret societies 
never lost faith in physical force and armed rebellion as the 
only possible solvent of the Irish problem. They knew Irish 
chara^er better than did Arthur Griffith, and they knew that 
physical force is the only convincing argument that an Irishman 
really understands." 

The present year has seen the end of the unholy alliance 
betwMn Sinn Fein and the l.R.B,, which are now repre- 
sented by the Free State and Republican parties respec- 
tively. Captain Pollard chronicles the principal events of 
the intermediate period, and also the reactions produced 
by these events upon the American societies, notably the 
* Clan-na-Gael. On the subject of the latter society he has 
collected some very interesting documents, of which the 
most arresting are the '* Ritual ” of the Society and a 
report of its annual Convention at Boston last year. 

The final chapter of the book is entitled ” The Psychology 
of Irish Crime.’' Admirable though it may be as an essay 
upon the subject with which it deals, one cannot help 
feeling that it is out of place in a work which is otherwise 

’’ The Secret Societies of Ireland, their Rise and Progress." 
By Captain H. B. C. Pollard. (Philip Attan.) 


valuable from its impartiality. That the author himself' 
to some extent shares this feeling is evident from almost 
the first sentence of the chapter : 

*’ Ideas 01} the subject of the psychology of the Irish Gael 
must necessarily be purely individual theories and uiay quite 
conceivably reinforce the old-established truism that the nnglish 
can never understand the Irish." 

If this sentence be liorne in mind, there is no reason why 
the chapter sliould detract from the value of a book which 
is undeniably one of tlic most important contributions to 
the record of Ireland in modern times. 

A scries of appendices contains certain documents bearing 
on the subject of book, such as a reference to An 
T*Oglac, the organ of the Irish Republican Army, and a 
transcript of the " J.aws, Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of the l.R.B.” A carefully compiled index 
and copious notes referring to authorities quoted add 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

C. J. C. Street. 

ELLE ET LUI/ 

This is a wonderfully fascinating volume. It is both 
charming and searching ; for, in the most cordial and delight- 
ful way, it discusses some of the deepest problems of art 
and life. The matter discussed, the method of discussion 
and the persons discussing might all have been chosen by 
a master of the philosopliic dialogue, so apt is everything 
to the purpose ; and yet, what we actually have is nothing 
ordered or arranged, but the wTitten gossip of two old 
friends, novelists both two old troubadours, as they call 
themselves — the oiu? a cloistered bachelor growing elderly, 
the other a grandmother unqiienchably interested in her 
own lirood and in the brood of humanity generally. 

” We are, I think,” writes George Sand, ” the two 
most different workers that exist ; but since we like each 
other that way, it is all right.” And the rcjider may be 
sure that it is quite all right. It seems a very delightful 
thing that two such strongly divergent literary characters 
should have grown to such a liking, more especially as 
the man was a difiicult, intolerant and self-alxsorbed artist. 
Nay, his most famous novel might be called a counter- 
blast to the George Sand theory of life. Emma Bovary 
is a George Sand character painted without pity or senti- 
ment of any kind ; for impersonality, logical, scientific 
impersonality in art, was the quality that Flaubert strove 
after unceasingly. 

But Flaubert found George Sand delightful ; and so 
will every reader of this volume. If all the books she 
wrote are forgotten, she will endure as a wonderful, fascina- 
ting creature, charming at all her ages. She is certainly 
the better man of the tw'o in this volume. Gustave, the 
great big Norman, buried in his study and torturing his 
brain for the right vrord, is sensitive, moody, sulky, destruc- 
tive, denunciatory, intolerant ; George, writing placidly 
on, in the intervals of teaching her grandchildren, dressing 
dolls, nursing her son, botanising and taking daily plunges 
in the icy Indre (at sixty-eight, too !) is kind, forgiving, 
consolatory, restorative. Her vitality is amazing. She is 
interested in everything, because she likes most things. 
Flaubert hated most things — the bourgeois, the common 
people, the government, false artists, universal suffrage, 
Paris, crowds, and so forth. The clanking of the tug-boat 
chain in the river near his home infuriated him. Indeed, 
it might be said that his laborious art was a failure precisely 
because he gave to details the attention that was meant 
for the whole. But George Sand didn’t mind the chain. 
Its oddity pleased her because it was a part of somethixii; : 

" I love everything that makes up a mili$u ; the roltiag of the 
carriages and the noise of the workmen in Paris, the exMS of a 
thousand birds in the country, the movement of the ihlps on the 
waters. 1 love also absolute, profound silence, and in short, 
I love everything that is around me, no matter where 1 lun.'* 

I am reminded of a sentence of Bagehofs ; " Any 
attempt to produce a likeness of what is not really iMed 

* ’’ The George Sand— Gustave Flaubert Lettezs.” Tmnslatid 
by Aimie L. McKenzie, With an Intaodoction 
P. Sherman, 21s, net. (Duckwdrth.) , . ; \ , 
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by the person who is describing it, will end in the creation 
of what may bo correct, but is not living — of what may be 
artistic, but is likewise artificial.” Isn’t that just what 
is the matter with Flaubert’s creations ? It is possible 
to admire the art with which he paints that frightful, 
appalling picture of the crucified lions in ” Salammbo,” 
but it is also possible to dislike the artistic nature that 
imagines such a horror and works with unimaginable 
labour to make its horror horrible. 

Flaubert was a Nietzschean before Nietzsche. Tdkc the 
bourgeois that he was, he had a fanatical belief in aris- 
tocracy. The few, the mandarins, the choice few — these 
are all that matter ; as for tlie swinish multitude, let them 
run violently down a steep place into the sea, and the 
sooner the better 1 Well, we all have these moods ; but 
Flaubert held this tenaciously, not as a mood, but as a 
faith. “ Universal .suffrage ” provokes screams of fury 
from him. It is the root of all evil in France ; it is the 
cause of French aggression before 1870, the (;ause of French 
failure in 1S70, the cause of the Empire, the cause of the 
Commune, and so on. llis mind is worth twenty of the 
Rouen shoiikeeper’s mind, and he should have twenty 
times the shopkeeper’s politic'al power. I’oor Flaubert ! 
Tlie i)ractical shopkeeper w'as no doubt certain that he 
was at least ten times as useful as an author whose works 
always failed, and slK)uld therefore have ten times the 
political power. Flaubert (like all the other people wlio 
talk about “aristocracy” against “democracy” — those 
empty w'ords !) forgot that “ aristocracy ” had betm tried 
for about two thousand y(\ars and had failed evtuywhere. 
What was the French Rc^voliitior that ho cursed so vigor- 
ously but the Ijlazing bankruptcy of aristocratic govern- 
ment ? Let us despise, if we like, the foolish ix‘Oj)lc who 
imagine a Utopia of equality ; but let us despise also the 
still more foolish people* who delude themselves with a 
Utopia of inequality’. 

To all his di.atrit)es (jcorge Sand returns, in many delight- 
ful and magnanimous forms, one unvarying answer : there 
is no aristocracy or democracy or any other such delusion ; 
there are just people, good, bad, indifferent ; living, 
loving, suffering ; l)chaviiig wisely or stupidly or wickedly. 
Hfir outlook is that of Dickens or Sliakcspeare. She has 
the big soul of Scott. W'c arc all part of humanity ; wlio 
are we that we should juilge and condemn ? J^^ven the 
war did not shatter her faith. You and your emperors 
and nobles and aristocracies (she says in effect) are now 
once more at their old work of destruction. Is it they 
who can save the worlil ? No : 

*' The peasant is working and ploughing l)is fields ; digging 
hard always, sad or gay. lie is imbecile, people say ; no, he is a 
child in prosperity, a man in disaster, more of a man than we 
who complain ; he says nothing, and while people are killing, 
he is sowing, rcjiairing continually on one .side wJiat they arc 
destroying from the other.” 

It is a Hardy poem in prose. 

All through, the honours of the argument arc with her. 
Against the sophistry of hate she ])roclainis her belief 
that the only creative force in the world is love. 

Indeed it seems to me that the book is a kind of parable. 
It is a discussion not merely between two different types 
of mind, but between the two sides of our own individual 
souls. It embodies the eternal antiphony of Justice and 
Mercy. 

George Sampson. 


THE WANDERING YEARS* 

Whether in the singing of tender, dainty, joy-imparting 
lyrics, or in the telling of stories radiating sweetness and 
light in their appreciation and presentation of the triumph 
of the best that is in human nature, Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson) has long demonstrated her power to charm 

* " The Wandering Years.” By Katharine Tynan. 
(Constable.) 


Languages & Sciences 
Made Easy 


Test Lessons Sent Free 


T HF^ method of teaching Languages, Economics, Psychology 
and Logic, originated by the Ucv. J. C. Wilcox, M.A., 
is changing the study ol languages and sciences from a 
la.sk into a rare pleasure. Instead of the path of the Student 
licing made dull or monotonou.s by the obstacles tliat hitherto 
rendered his progress almost imj) 0 .ssil)le, tliero is now a sheer 
delight in the very speed with which a knowledge of English, 
h’rench or Spanish, Fconomics, or any of the subjects taught by 
the S.S.S., may he acquired. 

Tliere is no method of teaching by correspondence superior 
to that of the S.S.S. That is why the directors can send free 
lest lessons from any of IJjeir courses. 'J'he system w^as devised 
by a scholar and a born teacher. It has helped thousands 
during the past seventeen years ; it can help you., 

Every lesson is a stej> i»n the path of progro.ss to efUciency. 
It is impos.sible for a Student to sit dowm to a ” Simplified ” 
lesson even for live minutes without feeling that he has literally 
absorbed into the macliinery of his brain that W'hich wdll be for 
ever after a useful jiart of his mental equipment. 

An additional ple?asnre attaclied to this System is that it can 
be acquired in those odd moments which fall even to the busiest 
of men. You can study it in your own home. You can make 
all the slack minutes of your life valuable to you. You arc not 
asked to devote hours of study daily to the subject. By studying 
for twenty minutes eacli day yon will make surprising progress. 
You may study at your owii convenience, and a course need not 
be completed in a definite period. The “ Simplified ” S>sictn is 
a science in itst;lf, at once tlie esstmee of simplicity, yet an 
ab.solutcly thorough ami scholarly system. It smooths away all 
those dithculties which are so perplexing to the often disheartened 
Student. 

You can take up any one, more, or all the courses if you 
desire. A list of all the subjects taught i.s given bolow^ If 
you are at all ambitious and wish to know any of the subjects 
taught by the S.S.S. you should not fail to equip yourself by 
means of these delighllul courses of instruction. An entirely 
new course on Economics has just been prepared. 

The fee for the whole course in any of these subjects is quite 
moderate, but if you do not wish to pay the whole fee in one 
sum, special arrangements will be made for you to pay it by 
easy subscription. 

Extracts from St udents' letters (unsolicited) ; a few selected 
from thousands : — 

** The outstanding feature of your methods has been the oarelnlly 
planned repetitions which give recurring impressions and 
ensure that the ideas become rooted in the mind. I have 
studied other subjects with different tutors, but have not 
experienced the courtesy shown by your staff. I have already 
recommended your school to several of my friends, and shall 
continue to spread your fame.” 

have now completed the course and wish to congratulate 
your school on publishing so simple and clear an exposition 
of what was to me a most difficult subject. I also wish to 
express my appreciation and thanks for the consideration you 
have shown in dealing with my ease, and trust your school will 
reap the success it so richly deserves.” 

There are now ten subjects taught by the S.S.S. : 

ENGUSH FRENCH SPANISH 

ECONOMICS LOGIC HEBREW 

PSYCHOLOGY LATIN ARABIC 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 

Send a post card for particulars of these interesting courses 
of study. They will cost you nothing. But they will prove 
to you how you can acquire a sound knowledge of anV 5 the 
above subjects without laborious effort or heavy expense. 
Mention the subject in which you are interested, and FREE 
Test Lessons taken from the Course will be sent by the Secretary 
of the ^ 

SCHOOL OF SIMPUFIED STUDY, 

118, St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Ludgate Hui 
London, E.CA. 
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wide circles of readers. Still longer has she demon- 
strated that getiins for friendship which has charmed 
all who have known her well. In something like a fresh 
manifestation of the book autobiographical slie has, by 
simple, natural self-expression, given us something in which 
the charms of the poet, the novelist and the friend are by 
some happy alchtuny combined. 

It is now nine years since Katharine Tynan gave us 
in “ Twenty-Five Years “ the first volume of her reminis- 
cences, and this is the third of its succt*ssors. Each one, 
thanks to her engaging fashion of transmuting experience 
into words, has left the reader ready to welcome another, 
and few, I fancy, will be thosi^ who will not find pleasure 
in the closing hint tliat the antlior has yet more gossip, 
musings and anecdote in re.scrvc. The easy, friendly way 
in which Mrs. Hinkson pens her reminisciMiccs gives us the 
impression now that we arc reading .such delightful dis- 
ctirslvc letters as were written! in days when leisure was 
productive of pleasure rather Ilian boredom, and now that 
we are listening to a flow of cliecrful conversation. 

The wandering years are roughly those that extend 
from the close of the war uj) to the time when it seemed 
that the Truce in Ireland ])romised at long last to bring 
settled happiness to that distracted country. Many of 
us find the Irish as imlividuals so lovable and attrarlivc, 
that we can only view with bewilderment the seeming 
perversity with which they act as a peo])le- never at 
peace as it was long since said, except when quarrelling. 
Here, fortunately, it is witli the lovable individual that 
we are concerned, and it may be said at once that all tlie 
charm shown in Mrs. Hinkson's (earlier reminisetmees is 
inanitested once more in lier new volume of easy, kindly 
tsilk. She tells us of many people, notable and otherwise, 
and has the happy knack of making us uo less interested 
in the latter than the fornu^r ; slie embodies many scraps 
of out-of-the-way war lore gathered from licr two soldier 
sons and the intimate talk of their friends ; she gives us 
glimpses of that strange mass of contradictions tluj Ireland 
which was distracted between the activities of the Sinn 
Feiners and the JIlack-and-Tans ; she takes us visiting 
with her to England, Scotland and Italy, Wherever she 
goes and whomever she meets, she lias sotnething to 
observe, to note and to tell us about — if it ha only after 
casual talk with an Irisli workman in a Glasgow tram- 
car, and always in the telling .she enlists and retains our 
interested attention. Always, too, there i.s that intense 
love of her country which gives sornerthing of a radiant 
atmosphere to all that she writes. There is a delightful 
passage concerning Killiney, tlic .suburbanism of which 
was never less than distressing and “ on Sundays was 
overwhelming." 

“ There was one strange iib-oiu c in it, the .sense of exhilara- 
tion. Now exhilaration is sonu-tliing that overflows in lr'*.land. 
You are always coming upon it and being caught into its wild 
swirl and eddy ; when it releases yon it leaves you laughing 
and gasping, with an uplifted heart to go all the way witli, 
reminiscent gurgles and chuckles that make you a.shained to 
n’eet the eye of your sober and dignified fellow-traveller. It 
means ' touching the ground in an odd place * as you walk, and 
a sensation as though you were a balloon and might fly away at 
any moment, and it causes a rosy view of everything for some 
hours at least, and a waking up at night with a sensation of 
something very pleasant having happened." 

Not altogether unlike the exhilaration of the kind that is 
there indicated is, as it seems to me, that wdiich the sympa- 
thetic reader gets from Mrs. Hinkson's remini.sceiices. 
There is something of that implicit sympathy which is 
one of the elusive secrets of happy companionship to be 
felt throughout her volume. She may indulge in digs at 
those Londoners who are losing tlie habit of giving up 
their seats in overcrowded bus or tube train to women ; 
may wax indignant over the behaviour of Italians towards 
their beasts of .burden — ^but such are only further mani- 
festation of a (Catholic sympathy wliich seems to embrace 
eH but bores and the discourteous. The 'Wandering 
Years " completes a quartet of most companionable 
volumes, affording glimpses of a large number of the 


author's contemporaries, an abundance of good stories 
and a constant appreciation of the value of the true elixir 
vita! — good humour. 

Walter Jerrold. 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON'S MEMOIRS* 

Following tin* cxaiuidi* of liis two elder brothers. Lord 
Ge«)rge Haniilton and I.ord Frederic Hamilton, Lord 
J-'rncst Hamilton has now written his reminiscences. It 
is not his lirst book, of course ; but his previous works 
were of anotlier description, such as " The Gutlaws of the 
Marches " and " Involution.” This new venture is as 
interesting as the soinewliat similar volumes of Lord 
Frederic Hamilton, which have proved so popular; and 
though, inevitably, the same ground is covered at the 
outset, Loril Erniist has found much new material to relate 
of his early days and tlic family life of his father, tin; first 
Duke of Abcrcorn and the most distinguished holder of 
the office of LonI l.ien tenant of Ireland. 

A book might be comj)ilcd concerning the wonderful 
genealogy of the* llaniiltons, for they form the connecting 
link of relationship which exists between nearly all the 
be.st representatives of the old aristocracy of Hritain. 
Sixty years ago Society was really like one large family, 
and Lord Ernest’s mother, Louisa Diiche.ss of Abercorn. 
could have claimed to be r(?lalcd to all its most distingiiislied 
members. She was llie daughter of the .Hnke of Ledford 
and sisti5r of the first JLarl Knssell. Through her mother 
she was the granddaughter of the 3 )iikc of (iordon. She 
married a duke and had a duk(.* for a son. Her seven 
daughters bei ame resjx-ctively the Countess of Lichheld, 
the Countess of ] dirham, the Duciiess of Hnccleuch. the 
Countess Winterton, the Coimte.ss (d .Mount Edgeumbe, 
the Marchiou(‘ss of Elandford, ami the .Marcliioness of 
l-ansdowmc. Her numerous titled descendants include the 
])rcsent or till lire ]>nkes of Marlborough, Jhiccleucli, 
Abercorn, l.tu'ds, iind Lievonshire. 

It w'as Louisa Dnihess of Abercorn and lier seven 
daughters wln» were described by Disraeli in ” Lothair.” 
Their town residem he called Crecy llou.se: it was in 
reality Chest caluld Mouse. Lord l-'mcst Hamilton has 
much to relate of liis ehilcihood there, ami at the V^'ice- 
regal Lodgt*, Dublin ; and his ycnith at Barons Court, 
the ]>iikc ut Alarcorn’s beautiful seat in the t'oiinty 'I'yrone, 
with its embowering woods and chain of lakes. The Duke, 
his father, was un ^rand seipieur of the olil school, who 
treated his tenants as feudal vassals. Yet tliey were 
devoted io him and admired him exceedingly. Lord 
Ernest overheard om! of them .say about liis brother, 
the second Duke : " 'I hc Deuk’s a nice affable kind of 
man.” " Me is that,” replied his companion, ” but give 
me the ould Dcuk. Sure he'd look at you as though 
you were tlie A'ery dirt under hi.s feet.” The Irish peas- 
antry, despite their love of a fight and occasional murder 
of a landlord, do not seem to resent harsh speech or arro- 
gance from their superiors. 1 remember, when staying in 
County Cork, an old l)Cggar coming up to my hostess, 
in her carriage, ami requesting alms. She refused very 
roughly and told liim to be off. Instead of the torrent 
of sanguinary abuse which would have ensued in England, 
the old man only said, very respectfully : ” I should have 
been very grateful for a little help, however small, my 
lady ” — the ceremonious title l>cing gratuitous and of an 
imaginary de.scription. 

Lord Ernest's earlie.st recollections reach back to the 
.sixties ; but he puts one matter rather inaccurately when 
he says : “In the sixties, though foppery was on the 
wane, and had its contemptuous scoffers among the more 
virile school, there were still, among the older generation, 
miiny surviving .specimens of the Dundreary idiot.*' But 
Dundreary as a type only became known for the first 

• " Forty Years On.” By Lord Ernest. Hamilton. 1.58, net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton,) 
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time in 1862, after Kdwanl Sotherii’s caricature of the 
" swell " of the period in the play, “ Our American Cousin." 
And I doubt if Lord Krnest is correct in sayinp that such 
names as Pall Mall, Jierksiiire and Derby, owe their corrupt 
vowel sound in jwditc pronunciation to the ahected lan- 
guage of the septuagenarians of the sixties. The case of 
l^all Mall is certainly older, for it lakes its name from the 
game of Jk*ll Mell, played in St. James’s l*M.rk in the time 
of Charles- 11 : it is the sj)elling wliich has changed, not 
the sound. 

]-ord Ernest in due course joined the ntli Miissars, 
and has much to tell of the recn?ations of the officers at 
Colchester, Hounslow, and Dallincollig. the vast and dreary 
cavalry barracks, on the outskirts of Cmdc. which once 
knew JJradlaugh and 'J’ljomson, tin* ])oet of “ 'I'iie City of 
Dreadful Night " — the one as a tn>o])er, the other 
as an army schoolmaster. Dn oin^ occasion at 
lloimslow, the chorus of tlic (laiety Theatre went down 
to a dance find were put up for the remainder of tlie niglit. 
two ladi(\s being assigned to each vacant Ixslroom, and all 
were treated “ with distant rcsj)ect.” But tlie escapade 
became known, The World and other p;ipers made insulting 
comments, and the old Duke of Cambridgi! directed a 
furious reprimand to tin* regiment. 

Lord ICrnest H;i.niilton lias later adventures to relate, 
in the Klondyk(^ J*cni, and Greece, before the close of his 
very eiUertaining book. 

S. M. ]■ I i.is. 


THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS.^ 

One sits down to the fare provided liy Mr. An heron 
.s a. gourmet sits down to a \vell-selei't(xl, dinner, 'the 
lively cliroriicler of “'The Nineteen Hundreds" is an 
excellent literary chef, and understands to n nicety the 
critical ])alalc 0/ his guests. And what fi ])leasiiie to dine 
oac:e more in ] ire war I.ondon to the fi(:cojii}>aniineiit of 
such a store of racy anec<loit^s and hot/ mots of and about 
personalities ! 

Mr. Aidieron has certainly skimmed tlu‘ best of life 
and altbougli his new voliinie of reminiscences dtsds with 
the smaller fry of the litinarv find th(;atrical voiid. lie ha.s 
Cuniiingly managed to invest (wani the sinalhrst poet find 
pettiest actor with a halo not only of interest but of 
romance. He is thi^ biognijiher put cAceHeittr of IJie 
" iiobodies," as he boldly boasts, and wIkmi a " some- 
body " accirlentally stimdikjs across the footlights, his 
light is not thereby diminished in the. sliining gala.xy of 
the " Iiobodies." 

Mr. Anberon has set his face sternly against the Ix'selting 
sin of the memoirist -snobbism — and those in st!arch ol 
mere titles are politely referred to Burke aiul Debrott. 
It is certainly a merit. Lords and ladies are best dcfilt 
with in fiction, where they arc perhaps more true to lif<^ ! 
lias anyone, by any chance, heard of a " nobody " who 
gloried in the name of Here ward Drake ? Ht; was a great 
man in his day, a sort of super- Bow dle.r and Billy Sunday 
rolled into one, who did not wish so much to expurgate as 
to iiopularise and bring the Scriptures up to dale. Here is 
a typical example of the Drake method : 

" I Kings xiii. 7 : And th«5 king saul unto the man of 
God, Come home with me and refresh thy. self, and I will 
give thee a reward." The Here ward Drake version : 
" His Majesty said to the clergyman, ‘ Come along home 
with me, old chap, and lil stand you a drink and make it 
worth your while." 

Drake’s monumental work received short shrift at the 
hands of the reviewers, but as his biographer tells us, 
his diligence was not wholly wasted. His scholarship so 
impressed a certain Colonial university that the gifted 
author was appointed to a chair of English literature and 
Biblical Research ! 

It is curious and interesting to fintl the late Andrew 
Carnegie in such mixed society. Mr. Auberon is pleased 

* " The Nineteen Hundreds." By Reginald Auberon. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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to record the fact that his lines have not fallen much 
among millionaires. Like Browning "who only knew one 
poet in his life (at least, so he said) the .author of ** The 
Nineteen Hundreds ’* only knew one millionaire, the dour 
laird of Dunfermline, of whom w-e have an excellent pen- 
portrait, reminiscent of Carlyle : 

** My acquaintance with Carnegie did not last more than ten 
minutes at the most. He struck me as a domineering old man. 
with no thoughts removed any great distance beyond the 
acquisition of money and power. Also 1 never came across any^ 
body so full of questions. The fact that we had only just met. 
and wore not at all likely ever to sec one another again, did not 
curb his inquisitiveness in the least. His qne.stions to me ranged 
over all sorts cfl subjects. He wanted to know how much money 
I made, and why I didn't make more : if 4s. 6d. wasn’t an 
‘ outrageous price ' to pay for a pair of gloves ; if 1 thought 
women "were getting * more forward ' ; if poets (with the honour- 
able exception of those who came from Scotland) wore not 
' feckless bodies.' and a score of oilier problems to which, in 
schoolmaster fashion, he demanded a prompt answer and one 
that should square with his own preconceived view's.” 

Mr. Auberon’s Viag is a mixed one. Wc hear a good 
bit about Irving and his stalwart henchman, Bram Stoker. 
One does not know' really how* much Irving owed to Stoker 
or what he would have done without the colossal guardian 
of the gates of the Lyceum. Bram's touching fidelity to 
his great chief is less a tribute to Irving than to Stoker 
himself. Wc are getting a better jierspcctive of Irving 
now, and we do not think he was really so heroic or nearly 
so morally great as his industrious aud faithful secretary 
who, as Mr. Au heron reiterates, had more brain.s than the 
whole pack of idlers and sycophants wdio literally sat at 
Irving’s feet. Stoker must have been an ideal secretary, 
perhaps at times a trifle enteid, but then he had no patience 
with the Irving sot w'ho ate up the Lyceum treasury. 
Bram did not make much money and although he is kiunvn 
to literary fame as the author of the weird .and thrilling 
“ Dracula,” he, as he confessed, was far more proud of 
his little technical brochure on the “ Duties of Clerks 
of Petty Sessions ” 1 

The author has one or two good stories about Wells 
and Bennett. The “ somebodies " ivill intrude at the 
oxpenso of the poor nobodies.” Mr. Auberon hits off 
Mr. Bennett thus colloquially : 

” A curious fellow', Arnold Bennett Despite all the long 
year.s he has lived in London he has never really lost his Stafford- 
*shire accent, and still contrives to look like a provincial who has 
come from the Midlands to see a Cup tie. Early habits are 
strong, and it is said of liim that whenever he goes into a 
restaurant he instinctively turns his plate upside down to 
identify the manufacturer's trade-mark.” 

It seems a pity to spoil ll^e reader’s palate by picking 
out the best plums in Mr. Auberon 's book, but we can 
assure the reader that these are merely one or two taken 
at random. Wo cannot resist the little anecdote about 
H. G. Wells, who is the least bumptious of men and when 
he is not writing novels still retain? his old affection for 
lace and ribbons, and is always rcmly to chat about old 
times in the drapery world with his former associates : 

” It happened that one of these individuals who had not kept 
very close track of hi.s career, met him one afternoon, coming 
out of his club. * They tell mo you've got on line, Mr. Wells, 
since you left us,’ he remarked. ’ Thank you. I’m not doing so 
badly,’ was the reply. * ye.s,* said liis fornier fdlow-apprentice, 
* they tell me you're at Harrods now I ' ” 

'Mr, Auberon is to be congratulated on a thoroughly 
tip-top and racy volume. 

’ Robert Birkmyre. 


WINTER WHEAT, 

Each book from Miss Delafield's pen shows a greater 
attention to fonn. At first she did not so much write 
stories as take basic qualities and combine them. She 
showed us the Surface of life as it actually is, showed us 
that its crutuf^es and hardenings were the consequences 
of what was going on below. Like an X-ray she gazed 
through wrappings and concealments and pretences and 


made us — all feeling thcat we were looking at our naked 
selves — gaze with her. She gave us, indeed, not stories 
but studies. In ” The Optimist.”^ however, she has at 
last written a shaped and engros.sing story. The Optimist 
is a clergyman, a handsome, exasperating man, and the 
book is concerned w'ith the relationship between him and 
his children — the clt?ar- sighted Lucilla, the modern David, 
the weak Adrian, the honest, impulsive Valeria, and the 
hysteric.al Flora. Their father — really more a type than 
a man — is the hub of tlie wheel, ami they .are the spokes. 
His is the Victorian outlook, theirs the inodeni, and Miss 
Dclaficld contrasts them. The book is delightfully funny. 
The scene between the jilted lover and the Canon, the 
picture of the Canon at a silly light-hearted party, the 
interview between him anil the little builder, they are 
inimitable. The story, however, has a weaknass, for it is 
founded on a misapprehension of the modern attitude 
towards parents. 'I'hc Canon would not have affected his 
children so much, 'riiey would have reg.arded him as 
what he was, old fashioned and to be put up with, but he 
would have had no terrors for them and have been of little 
importance in thi'ir lives. Even though they lived in the 
country, the r.luingc that has come over the world is every- 
wlicrc, a thing of atmosj)here. 

Mary A. Jlamilton’s ju*w book, " Follow' My Leader,”* 
though pnictically concerned with the same subject — a 
strong father’s efleet on his children — is more true to life, 
although neither so interesting nor so well written. John 
Hcriol is a big man, but his children are not unnaturally 
impressed by his size, and they see his faults clearly. It 
was E. M. Delalielil who ])ut into my hands Mrs. Hamilton’s 
remarkable ” East Fortnight,” a book which dwided me 
to read everytliing that author wrote ; but ” 1^'ollow' My 
I.eader ” is disappointing. l*'.lections have so often been 
described in novels, and never yet liave they been made 
interesting. Capitalists and communists — w'ho wants to 
read about them in a story ? They arc for the lecture 
hall and the pamphlet and all other forms of propaganda. 

When last in Elinor Mordaunt’s austere sitting-room, 
the galley slips of ” Alas, that Spring — ! ”® w'cre hanging 
over the back of a chair, and we discussed the title as to 
whether it was good or bad. I .still think it bad, the bad 
name of a good book that should have been published — 
having a spring-like quality — at the turn of the year. 
The tlieme is the lonely girl — lonelier than girls ever are — 
who loves an unworthy youth, and when she realises the 
depths of that uinvorthine.ss (and he is the flimsiest of 
men), slips quietly out of life. People with such deep, 
narrow', concentrated feelings are fortunately rare. The 
bulk of us arc mellowed by the troubles and trials of this 
mortal life. Nevertheless it is the exceptions about whom 
we write. As Mrs. Mordaunt knows exactly what will 
bore and w'bat interest, she holds the attention from start 
to finish, and her picture of country life in Ireland has 
an enchanting freshness. The O'Haras and Korkes and 
Blakes are so young and so foolish, and their foolishness is 
so natural. We have to thank Mrs. Mordaunt for a very 
charming book. 

Mr. George is a writer who brings the soaring fancy back 
to earth, and if tlie reader’s ta.ste be catholic he will be 
glad of “ 'J'he Stiff Lip,”« for a change. In fiction women 
have it largely their own way at the moment and they 
are apt to be a little serious. It is pleasant to turn from 
them to the comfortable earthiness of men. Not that 
Mr. (George’s heroine of thirty-eight would have thought 
herself older than her lover of the same age or have sur- 
rendered him in that altruistic fashion. But this is not a 
book to be taken seriously. It was written for our enjoy- 
ment, and therefore we need not worry as to whether 
the psychology' i.s true to life. 


1 •* The Optimist.” By E. M. Delaficld. 78. 6d. (Hutchili. 
son.) 

■ ” Follow My Leader.” By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 78. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

■ ” Alas, that Spring — ! By Elinor Mordaunt. 7s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

The Stiff Lip.” By W. L. George. 7s. 6d. (Chapomii ft 

Hall.) 




Five sowings of winter wheat and that of the greatest 
promise, “ Annette and Bennett,"® is by Gilbert Cannan ! 
Here is a writer who sees more deeply than any of the 
others which, considering how good arc " The Optimist " 
and " Alas, that Spring — ! " is rather wonderful. Mr. 
Cannan has a broad outlook, and though it is not exactly 
mellow, he seems to have inherited it from the Tristram 
Shandy age. His style is broken and jumpy, but the 
things he says are arresting : 

" Twice in her life she had fallen in love, with a passion so 
violent as in each case to alarm the object of it and force liim 
to take refuge where he c<mld. Most of \js in self-preservation 
are more or less in love with two or three people at the same 
time and carry on a subterranean existence of sentiment and 
sympathy which turns superficial living into a bearable joke." 

There, in a sentence, you have the difference between the 
loving of men and women — and the book is illumined 
throughout by similar flashes of wisdom. 

C. A. Dawson Scoit. 


POETRY FOR READERS AND POETRY 
FOR POETS* 

There arc writers* poets and readers’ poe.ts. The average 
craftsman is not at all interested in the hooks of verse 
that arc issued obviously with an eye on popularity, and 
the average reader knows nothing and cares less about 
that lofty succession of poets beginning, perhaps, with 
Edmund Spenser, wliose tX-sthctic quality an<l austere craft 
are as far removed from the atmosphere of sliowmanship 
as are the penguins in polar waters or the thrush of an 
English summer. 

Everyman’s meat is s(» often the poet’s i)oison that 
the volume which has an attraction for poet ami public 
alike is a rarity. If tlie fortunes of the, four volumes on 
our list c’.oidd be followed with exactitude after they have 
left the publishers’ liands it would be interesting to see 
whicli of them makes the twofold ap])eal. Of one only 
can we prophesy with any assurance : Miss Jean Guthrie- 
Smith’s *’ Adventure Square " will be read and enjoyed 
by those who admire good and honest craftsmanship as 
well as by those who welcome a book for the sliccr pleasure 
to be derived from it, apart altogether from her fellow- 
citi/-en.s on the northern side of the Tweed. 

The first of three sections in " Adventure Sipiarc " is 
entitled " Glasgcm.’’ There it was, among tluj streets 
and squares of that great city, that Miss Guthrie-Smitli 
made her first ventures and adventures in vcr.se. She has 
sung of the bloated face, the cough and the cackle, and the 
gas-llare paling througli the grimy .glol)e in the misty 
little shops, as readily and as musically as she sang later 
of the cowslip-strewn meadows or the moon that " bloomed 
like an Easter lily in the sky." Tlie development revealed 
in her work as we pass from that first section to the second, 
called " London," is not manifested by any differenc.e of 
outlook but by a sounder choice, a clarifying and siirer 
clamping, as it were, among the material uscil in the 
amazingly smooth arabesque- work of her expre.ssion. 
" The Man Keturns " is the best example of her early 
verse from this standpoint. It is a beautiful piece of 
emotional descrii)tion, making its effect by its simple 
humanism, and preparing the reader tor a group of lyrics 
which are a sheer delight from their opening lines about 
the lady from the sunny South in the Italian quarter — 

" Brightly scarfed and loaning still 
On your sooty window sill ’’ — 

by way of the street market, Wapping Old Stairs, a Thames- 
side wharf, a lecture-room, ]-ondon birds, butterflies in 

® ** Annette and Bennett." By Gilbert Cannan. 7s. fid. 
(Hutchinson.) 

• " Adventure Square." Poems by Jean Guthrie-Smith. 6s. 

g lodder & Stoughton.) — " A Poor Man's Riches." By Charles 
almon. (Methuen.) — " Many Voices.” By E. Nesbit. 4s. fid. 
(Hutchinson.)—" The Hundred and One Harlequins." By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. &s. (Grant Richards.) 




G. K. CHESTERTON 

THE MAN WHO KNEW 
TOO MUCH 

Mr. Cheslrrtoii here returns to the romantic 
method i>f literary cxpn^sMoii, and presents in 
Home I'isher a tiKiire who disserves to lx;c«i»ue as 
popular as “ l*'atiier Hmwii,” his predeceswr in 
the art ot solving riddles of crime. I'he bofik is 
lull of genial, heartlelt optimism, a reaily flow of 
wit, rlariiig escapade and adventures bewildering 
in their intricacies. 7/6 net 

EUGENICS AND OTHER 
EVILS 

" Dev.'istatiiig writ and a ferocious humour.” 

—Daily 6/_ net 




ARNOLD BENNETT 


LILIAN 


This new m>vrl fnMii the ]>eii of the world-famuiis 
author cif “ The rn tly Lady ” and u score of 
other well knowti sl<»rii-s is a study of a girl’s 
r.haracter and career in the whirls and lures of 
business lile. Tin- sl()ry of Lilian's crowded luuir 
of life lier deliglit in untrammelled giving, her 
sorrow. In r humiliation — makes a remarkably 
vivid narrative, real ami intense, and daringly 
brilliant in its conception. »nd Imp. net 


ROBERT HICHENS 

DECEMBER LOVE 

Mr. liicheiis has chr>sen a great theme for his new 
novel — the amorous lempfTanient of an eistwhile 
arxiety b<*anty, now iKfCome “ the most e.hannitig 
old wroniaii in London.” The Daily Mail saj^s it 
is pmlijtbly the iinest novel Mr. llieluras has 
ever written in its truth to life, in its sheer 
writing, and in its subtlety.” 7/5 net 


ROSITA FORBES 

QUEST 

Mrs. Forbes here follows her remarkably successful 
novel, •* The Jewel in the Lotus,” writb a love 
story set ill the Midrile Mast, which rcpn>i1uces 
with splendid realism the atmosphere, the colour 
and the chiiuii of the (hietif. It has nil the 
cleverness, freshness, and fascination of her 
previous work, and is drawn by a sure hand from 
profound experience of the liuiuau heart. 


Second Impression 


7/6 net 







ERNEST RAYMOND 

ROSSENAL 

” Ernest Raynmnd w'rites brilliantly . . . and 

with a great nnderstaiiding.” — Daily Graphic 
" His book will please the multitude of readers 
the. author has already gniued . . . full of 

life ami light .and colour.” — Hritish Weekly 


Third Impression 


7/6 net 


TELL ENGLAND 

**A Story wliich all England should reed.'*— Tailor 

X4 Impressions 7/6 net 


Seuve^eT London, E.C.4. 
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Poplar, the British Museum reading-room, to the lyrics 
and triolets on Bloomsbury, Shoreditch, and 

These rakish roofs of Bermondsey 

With chimneys that grimace and wink." 

Miss Guthrie- Smith’s '* Adventure Square '* is, as she 
tells us in one of her brightest songs, anywdicrc that another 
adventurer and she together have Jiaiintecl . The confidence 
with which she thus lionours the reader makes the conclud- 
ing section, entitled " Malabar," as convincing for Jiim in 
its fancifuluess as though she were still dealing with some 
such actuality as Glasgow or London. Perhajis she is. 
For her words are coloured lanterns that light up the 
appalling dinginess of tlie modern city, and few who follow 
her singing, butterfly journey will resist her mood, that 
changes from sad to glad as often idmost as she sets a 
new lantern swinging warmly on the chill dralmess. Miss 
Guthrie-Smith needs only that her lamplightiiig shall be 
a little less haphazard -some of lier lines are over rich, 
while others, set in conjunction, are noticeably thin ; and 
she cannot fail to gain an evtui surer place as a sweet and 
true singer of the city. 

Mr. Charles Dalmon has no concern with cities— nor, 
indeed, wdth that part of the country-side which is sullen 
from the rumbling and racket of chars-a-bancs and motor- 
cars. He does not even protest against such an outrage. 
Ho ignores it. He sings his " h'arly Morning Meadow^ 
Song " as though there are milkinaids still in Kngland 
which, of course, is the truth : 

" Now sunu' miiy drink old vintagi? wine 
To ladies gowned with rustling silk, 

But W'c wilt drink to dairymaids, 

And drink to them in rum and milk ; 

O, it's up in the morning early, 

When the dew is on the grass, 

And St. John's bell rings for matins, 

And St. Mary’s rings for mas.s.’’ 

In the exqiii.sitc " Legend of Cherries " he goes bark to 
the time when St. ]osej)h's cottage was standing, and the 
infant Josii.s wanclered by Ilis motlier’s side into the 
neighbouring cherry wood. I'hat there was a cherry wood 
lor the little Master’s jdayground we do not doubt after 
reading Mr. Dalmon. Many a reader will l)e glad of this 
volume of Arcadian delights, enriched with those wonderful 
Sussex place-names whicii Mr. Kipling and Mr. Belloc 
love to smuggle like jewels into their ]»octs’ knapsack. 
And many a fellow^ craftsman will .sigh for Mr. Dalmon ’s 
extraordinary simplicity and lack of sophistication in an 
era when the pistol of sophistication and complexity is 
being pre.sented at every poet's *liea(l. ami, far oftencr than 
not, effectively. 

The name of Miss E, Nt?sl.)it is familiar to readers and 
writers alike, and endeared to them long since by a con- 
siderable output of gifted piose and verse. Her latest 
volume, " Many Voiics.” is especially welcome. It opens 
with a poem which affects us strange! \ . The i)oignant and 
ghostly return of a dead w ile to her old home that had been 
so much to her, wdth its polished beechwood aud shining 
brass, its gleam of china, black-faced presses and tall 
candles — of this, and its pathetic sccpicl, she tells in a 
simple, graphic style and no more than seventy lines. 
Miss Nesbit is alw^ays successful when she attempts a 
narrative in verse. " The Eire " is equally charming. 
But, for technical accomplishment, including rhyme- 
endings always original and always inevitable and finely 
certain, there is nothing in the book to compare with 
" The December Rose ’’ : 

" Here’s a rose that blows for Chloe, 

Fair as ever a ro.se in J une was ; 

Now the garden's silent, .snowy, 

Where the burning summer noon was." 

We turn to Mr. Sitwell’s book, and at once all speculation 
as to whether are examining poetry that will appeal 
to poets or rtaders, or both, is forgotten. Few ordinary 
. mortals will appreciate these bizarre, closely-printed but 
rather " woolly "-minded pieces which flout all laws of 
rhyme and rhythm and yet seem to have a peculiar fascina- 
tion foi certain folk whom we suppose the author would 


regard as the elect. However, the first test of a rebel in 
poetry is whether or not he has previously mastered the 
conventional kind of verse. We make the test in Mr. 
Sitwell's case, and leave him at that. " What did God say 
when He ordered birds ? ” he asks in one piece ; we choose 
the answer to that conundrum-like query because it 
is a fairly representative specimen of his infrequent 
technical conformity : 

" I insist on at least t\vc.i ct>ats a year 
And made of material that will not tear. 

They shall scareh Hie grass to find their food, 

Leaving a Hash of light where they stood, 
fn case on their sirarch they find some fruit 
Tliey shall float in the air and have wings to suit. 

Crests I’ll allow them as gay as flowers 

And pliime.s that gleam bright as jewels, even through showers. 
But. 1 won't liave them always calling My name. 

They must imitate man, and make him feel shame." 

Thomas Moult. 


Hovel notes. 


BABBITT. l\y Sinclair Lewis. 7 s. bd. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Had a mere Britisher written " Babbitt," England 
might have had to recall her Atnba.s.sador from Washington. 
As it is, one fears Mr. Sinclair Lewis will suffer exceedingly 

from the hands of his own 
countrymen for his mer- 
ciless delineation of the 
American business man, 
as revealed in (icorge F. 
Babbitt, of the lin.stling 
town of Zenith. "Jhis 
r V v i e w c r h a s always 
found a smack of the 
i 11 g e n u o u s .schoolboy 
about Anuricans of all 
kinds ; but the .American 
" booster " is the most 
naive of the lot. with hi.s 
continued babbling of big 
business and his pathetic 
belief in industrial slogans 
anvl shibboleths. George 
IL Babbitt is a very vidgar 
little man. but he is so in- 
ten.solv hnniaii in his crude 
a in 1) i t i o n s and mean 
pleasures that one cannot help liking him just as one likes 
Eopys and Boswell. On liie sul>ject of a standardised 
American town wliosi* only ideals are sales and 
adverti.sing, Sinclair J.ewis is imnien.se. " Main Street " 
is very mild stuff coiiqiared with the devastating 
irony of " Babbitt.’’ The pity of the book is that vulgar 
Cieorge is an idealist, who in his youth had a recurrent idea 
of beauty that came to him as a fairy child. Early middle- 
age saw him up to the cryes in more or less dishonest " real 
estate " business, with an uninteresting wife and three 
children of the same description. He is what his Zenith 
friends i:all a great " josher," and his crude merriment is 
joyous enough. Thi.s is tlie most courageous book that 
has ever been written aliout American life, not even except- 
ing the proscribed novels of Upton Sinclair, 

DEEDLES. By Sidney Hasting.s Webb. 7.S, 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Mr. Webb is the apostle of light-heartedness — a little 
too light for our taste at times, perhaps, but still, good- 
natured fooling. Dccdlcs is the heroine of his book, 
which proclaims on the title page, " Deedles not Wordles.*^ 
The idea is good and well carried out ; one fancies it 
would make a jolly play. The smashing of a valuable 
idol calls for the ingenuity of two young men to replace it 
before the owner discovers the damage. How they do it 




is Mr. Webb’s secret, and we will not give it away — to use 
a colloquialism that he would relish. But wc were really 
entertained, despite our Early Victorian mind, by a number 
of^his situations and the cheery way in which he describes 
them. For a dull railway journey, or the evening of the 
day on which you have received your income-tax demand 
note, this is just the right book. You will laugh heartily 
at Mr. Webb’s quaint conceits and the situations he brings 
about. 

THE HOUSE OF MOHUN. ]^y George Gibbs. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Appleton.) 

This is a novel of outstanding merits, for George Gibbs 
not only holds the mirror up to nature with a very steady 
hand — with equal slcadiucss he holds it up at various 
anglers and eompeds us to look. It is a bordc one rcdunis 
to both <luring and after reading to enjoy again some 
neat facility of jilirasing or to estimate afresh some clial- 
lenging jiidgment or instance of real insight into v<'ry 
<liflcrcnl types of character. Me jiillorics tlie follies of tlu* 
American flajiper (flappers are full sisters the world over) 
and makes it (dear that slie never had a chance to have 
real s(Mise- -until the crasli conies. When sJie is thrown on 
her own r(\sonrc(\s sln^ is not found w'anting ; whensis lier 
mother, whose only (pialilic.ation for that liigh function 
w'as that she. was a woiiiau and the wife of Jim Mohun, 
remains a fool to llie (‘ml. 'I'hronghonl it is a story of 
“ the cider of life llavonred ratln^r highly vvitli tin' vinegar 
of expc'rience ” — briglit youngsters who think tliey are 
tasting life when Ihoy are only hitting the high ]ila<*es and 
imagine they achiexi' freedom by tln^ simple process of 
ignoring all n^slraint. The author has given us a fine 
s iidy of conleinjiorary life, tlie hot, ('ager seandi for 
happiness, the price ])ai<l for riches ami the joys and 
sorrows ol those who are always poor. Siqirenn? test of 
coiiragtv- -li(‘ (lares to be sentimental when loyalty to fact 
(h.Mnands if ! 

THE CURSE OF KALI, Jiy Arthur Grcfoiiiiig. Os. net. 

( jar folds. 1 

" With sobbing brcsith and jKmnding pulses 'roni Tempest 
stood ill the grasj) of the jiowerfnl 'Idiiigs and watched 
]uzz(’(lera, high priest of the 'riings, ajiproat b the victim, 
who knelt .so still that slu; iniglit have been a statue. . . . 
|ii/zedera held his knife high. Me w'as chanting ])rai.s('.s 
to Kali the t(*rrible. . . ." d'he mysticism of India jiro- 
vides an eerie background for Mr. Artluir (ireening’s 
(iraniatic story : the fiendish rit(‘s of the Thugs ; jungles 
and Jiiddcn temples, and all tlu^ lurid .savagery of the 
worshi]-»pers of Kali din'cted against a young and beantifnl 
girl. Strange and eerie are the adventures tliat befall tlie 
kwers in tliis e.xciting romance ; the story of their betrotlial 
is clouded by impending calamity -tiie proximity of riiiigs 
hungry for sacrific.es to offer up to their goddess. Danger 
thr(?atens. then dcsctmds like a torrent of despair, 'loin 
'rempest ndurns from an enforced voyagt^ to Hiiglaml to 
find the girl he is engaged to mi.ssing ; a f(Tvid search 
reveals the fact that she has fallen into the hands of the 
Thugs. How' to rescue lier ? The task s(‘(?ms impossible. 
But 'Pom and Captain Grenford, who also loves the girl 
but has not had Tom's luck, risk tlu^ir liv(is in pur.siiing 
her -and one of them jiays the great price for his devotion, 
losing his life in the quest. It is an unusual story, swift in 
hetion and full of thrilling episodes. 

DUSK. By Marie Bjelkc Petersen. 8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

This story is the full-blooded, pa.ssionale romance 
which we associate with Marie Bjclke Petersen. Written 
round Jack Warren Kerrigan, a good specimen of the 
type we know as " colonial manhood,” the story holds 
our attention well, with just a suspicion of strain here 
and there, whilst at times we are really gripped with a 
tense situation graphically portrayed. A writer who 
makes one of the central characters an exquisitely beautiful 
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Silent Highways of the Jungle 

By G. M. l>yott. Illustrated. 25I- net 

Peru -The .ViuDs — The Amazon 
"Jb‘ tell.sus (juielly that the tropical forest was not 
made tor man, but was designed, lik(* tlie stars and like 
treaties of peace, with a cruel indifference to human 
needs.” — ;V «/*(>«. '■ 'Mie whole ac(u)unt of this sojourn 

is fascin.iliiig.” Spectator 

Tlie Peaks of Shala ny u. w. i.anc. 

Tllustraied. 12/h net. vividly written account of a 
journey in Northerrn .\lbania. 

The German Mind *■ joimson 

A Study of (h^nnan Literature, from 1870-10^1. Full 
l)il)liogra])hical notes and an index. 10/(1 »tt 

The Worshipful Company of 

OrOCCTS By J. Aubrey Bees. Illustrated 
! .*/() net. .\ history ol the (irocers' Company which i.s 
also in part the history of l.ondon. 

The Romance of the Apothecaries’ 
Garden at Chelsea ny i . n. onwitt. 

J Hast raft it. 7/(1 net 

'The Flint Heart ny ruu-u phiiii>otts. 

Charming Fairy l-antasy. (*/- fff’l 


Dobachi 


FICTION 


I 5 \ John Ayseongh. 


By II. M. Allen. 


'I'lie Dreamer By \\’. 1 ,. Blennrrhassett. 

A story of f<nssia. 7/(> net 

The Beginning of Wisdom 

By Stephen Bcnet. A novel of youth which took 
.\nieritra by storm . net. " A vei y flinmt and rich 

gilt of diction, w hich I he ant hnr does not allow to drop 
into li.inalit’ or eNtiavagance.”- The 7 'inics 

Baxters o’ tlie Moor By n. m. Alien. 

(i/ nrl. A lii.st novel of unusual chai acler, illuminated 
l)y soinetliing of tlu' cm ions uncanny power of 
1 V lit her i ng lie ights . 

Mr. Braddy's Bottle By uichani 

C onnell. A new humorist. net 

THE ABBEY CLASSICS 

[October 23) 

Sni. Cr. Sen, Cloth, Gilt. Tilne tops, with stout grey 
Wrappers and lind-Papers. Head and Tail Pieces 
specially designer by Martin Travers. Orf. net, 

1. THT MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMFS MELVILLE, 

oj Hal~Hill. Jiitro. by IF. Mar hay Mackenzie, 

2. Jieckjord's VATHEK. Intro, by R. lirimley 

Johnson. 

3. Bcckjord's EPISODE:; OF VATlIJiK. Tntro. 

by Lewis Melville. 

4. Sterne's A SFXTJ M EXTAL JOURNEY. Tntro. 

hv Francis Jiicklev. 

5. Cobbeit's YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 

Intro, by John Freeman. 

6 . Apuleius' GOLDEN ASSU [Adlington’s trans- 

lation). 

7. Voltaire's CANDIDE. Intro, by A. li. Walkley. 

CHAPMAN & DODD LTD. 

66 & 66a, Great Queen Street, W.C. 2 
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ivoman with a tragic secret is taking on heavy odds, and 
it is no small tribute to say in this case that we are made 
to feel the spell of her beauty and to sense the stress and 
undertow of the hidden tragedy. Again it is a tribute to 
the essential merit of the plot and of the main characters 
when we regfret that, on occasions, wholly unnecessary 
and alien melodrama is imported into the story. Un- 
doubtedly Marie Bjelke Petersen knows Tasmania, but 
her nature backgrounds are violent rather than forceful. 
Hysterical rhapsodies arc a poor substitute for either 
description or interpretation. The following, and there 
is much more, leaves one slightly breathless and wholly 
befogged : “ The glorious West which sang ferocious songs 
by the boiling, churning streams, flung derisive laughter 
from unscalable peaks, the mocking echo tumbling gitldily 
into gaping ravines. The West that danced in mad glee 
on dizzy heights, stood dauntless on the edge of precipices, 
and looked unshaken into brain-rccling dcci)S ! ” Indeed ! 

OVERLOOKED. By Maurice Baring. 6s. (Hcincmann.) 

One’s impression of this elusive story is not clear, and 
a .single reading gives no “ grip ” on what plot there may 
be. Mr. Baring could write nothing carelessly, but here 
he has taken up a most strange mixture of psychology 
and romance, Jilso bewildered us still more l)y giving us a 
tale within a talc (always a risky thing to do), and the 
result is a vague wonder what it is all about. The narrator 
is blind, and it is through what he “ secs,” by intuition, 
and hears in conversation, tliat the romance is pieced 
together ; a method which might have been triumphantly 
vindicated by Henry James — whose name occurs several 
times, with admiration, in the book- but which misses 
fire handled in this way. The stylo is ptTfectly simple 
and limpid ; even to the “ lie said ” and ” .she .said ” the 
author clings persistently ; but something is wrong with 
construction and method. W’e have a feeling that Mr. 
Baring was not at all at ease when writing, and that his 
great gift lies in preserving impressions of travel. ” Round 
the World in Any umber of Days ” was a delight ; round 
the world of this blind observer’s mind seems a journey 
in too rarefied a medium, despite all sympathetic approach, 
to bring the pleasure we had anticipated from so conipctent 
a guide. 

OUT TO WIN. By Roland Pertwee. 7.S, 6d. net. (Casssell.) 

Here is just the hook for a man who wants to be taken 
out of himself. You have no choice. Opening its pages 
in a leisurely sort of way — presto ! you are whisketl away 
and rushed through plot and counterplot until 3^ou arc 
dropx)ed with a bang at the end of the book. You have 
a vague remembrance of a few names, one young man 
left without cash and void of a single idea how to earn 
any ; another who discovers radiinii in such quantities 
that there is no fun in getting fabulously rich-»after he 
has got his concession — -whieli is a breathless and hair-raising 
experience. 'J'here is one young lady who is in love, and* 
another who thinks she is or wants to l)e. But really there 
is no time for such weak diilliancc. The long iirm of coin- 
cidence is not long enough — seven league boots would not 
nearly suffice for such improbable contingencies as the 
author cheerfully takes in his stride. But it is all so jolly 
and iseems so natural in this Ruritanian world that the 
reader would be the first to resent a mere pedestrian loyalty 
to hard facts. The style is admirably adapted to such 
joyous matter — a clean, utilitarian, definition-of-a-straight- 
iine style which hurls the story along. Emphatically this 
is not a bedtime story — ju.st the tonic for a man who is 
out of love with himself and not too charmed with other 
folk., 

THE MORTIMERS. By John Travers (Mrs. G. H. Bell). 

7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Bell foJJows up her latest and most ambitious novel, 
” A Servant 'When He Reigneth," with another story of 
English people in India. “The Mortimers" is more 
successful than the previous volume ; written we believe 
with more case, and certainly with more felicity. Stormy 


Sara Mortimer, severed from her splendid husband by 
circumstances, stays in Russia when he is sent to India, 
takes part in the Bolshevist struggles and falls under the 
influence of that strangely fascinating leader, Lavretsky. 
Rumour comes to John Mortimer’s oars that Sara is in love 
with this man ; she writes little and they drift apart, 
though he loves her. At length she returns to him and lives 
for a time as the honoured, almost unknown guest in his 
home. Sara is fiery, wilful and wayward, and silence 
between husband and wife is maintained for a long time. 
John is too proud to ask what Lavretsky meant to Sara. 
Sara does not choose to give an cxx>lanation till she finds 
out if she can care for her Commis.sionor again. Pictures 
of Indian life, thumbnail sketches of various types, abound 
in these pleasantly written pages, but the central interest 
is excellently sustained and there is a charming, happy 
ending. 


XLbe Soohman’8 tTable. 

DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH MASTERS. 

By Jean Carr<^re. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 15s, 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

This very interesting and suggestive volume contains 
a great deal of truth together with a great deal of half- 
truth. Mr. McCabe, who has executed very well the 
laborious task of translation, tells ns something about the 
author. Jean Carr ere was a war correspondent in the 
days of the ill-omened South African War. " He criticised 
us " (says Mr. McCabe) — ” Heaven knows there was much 
to criticise — but he made France understand us. . . . 
He interpreted England .and France to each other, and 
from the rancorous and acrid mutual misc(mcei>tions of 
iQoo we passed quickly to the Entente.'* He then grew 
into a belief that inspired his x)resent work - a belief in the 
sanity of true genius, a belief that there arc great writers 
who are clearly wholesome, who Icatl 11s upwards to strength 
and light, and others, great writers loo. wlio leave us with 
mind overcast and senses quivering. '^J'hese are the 
mauvais mattrea of his title, who with their gifts seduce and 
weaken the soul — Sappho and Lucian, Suetonius and 
Petronius. Villon, Montaigne and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
The book is an elaboration of his thesis. Wc marvel at the 
inclusion of Montaigne, and Mr. CarrArc does not di.scn.ss 
him here at hrngth. He chooses ten moderns — Rou.sseau, 
Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, Cieorge Sand, Musset, 
Baudelaire, .Maubert, Verlaine, Zola— -and discusses each 
with elaborate illustrations. Mr. Carrdre is no Nordau 
with his journalistic denunciations ; he is a real critic, and 
we believe, even though we doubt if he has fully made out 
his case in some instances, that he has a genuine case to 
offer, and that his book is a tract for the times. He is not 
a mere denier, and never forgets wdiat is rightly due to his 
illustrious victims. Further, he concludes wdth an essay 
on a healthy affirmative poet, Mistral, as an example of 
the wholesome spirit in literature. The book is one to 
be enjoyed and deeply considered. 

WITH THE PRINCE IN THE EAST. By Sir Herbert 

Russell. los. (Methuen.) 

Sir Herbert Russell, who is one of Reuter's chief special 
corresi)ondents and a son of Clark Russell the novelist, 
inherited his knack of turning travel to account in the 
form of clear and interesting narrative, and has had varied 
and enviable experiences, including long service for Reuter’s 
throughout the war on the Western front. After those 
four arduous years the opportunity of seeing the East 
in the company of the Prince of Wales must have come 
almost with a sense of holiday, and yet there was a great 
deal more to be done than the average reader might sup- 
pose, Princes cannot stir abroad without a deal of routine 
and etiquette, and the ” convenances " to be observed are 
such as require .an adaptable mind. Sir Herbert's account 
of the tour is so lucid and straightforward as to set all 
these considerations aside except when it comes to State 
functions, and here the responsible nature of the trip 
comes to light repeatedly wdth a vesture of that gorgao>tts 
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colour which only the Orient can show. Sir Herbert's 
best vein, however, is to reveal the human side of things — 
the popularity which the IVince created for himself, the 
boyish and natural affability he showed under trying 
climate and conditions, and tlic steady way in which he 
wore down the factious opposition manufactured for 
political purposes by Gandhi and liis followers. Then 
again there are plenty of diverting incidents en route, 
especially a^board, and som(? of the anecdotes recordc^d 
are as characteristic as anytliing wc have ever read about 
the Prince and his staff. 

MAROONED IN MOSCOW. Hy Marguerite IC, Harristm. 

16s. (Thornton injtterworth.) 

Russia under the Bolsheviks is a land of mystery. Every- 
thing seems to happen in it, even the impossible. Every 
week Lenin is assassinated or dies of some painful ailment, 
but the next week he is carrying on business as usual and 
apparently none the worse for liis demise. So many and 
such contradictory reports of the state of the country 
and the doings of its rulers have reached us that from 
believing all we have i)assed to believing none of them. 
The value of Miss Jlarrison's book is tliat it offers the 
testimony of an indeixuident cye-vvitiu\ss ; she spent 
eighteen months in Russia, and was more than half the 
time in ])rison, but she wcuit in without passports after 
being forbidden to enter the country, and, acce}>ling tlie 
consequences of her daring in tlic right s])irit, remained an 
obviously impartial judge of the Y)eo]^I(‘ and the circum- 
stances she had gone to investigate. Btdore her imprison- 
ment silt* was allowed to go about with a good deal of 
freedom ; slie saw some of the rev'olutionary leaders, 
talked with the jieoplt* in their own homes and .saw and 
he?i.rd for herself wliat maiiii(*r of life they were living LiJid(*r 
lilt* new r(?gime. Slit* neither denounces nor tuilogises 
Bolshevism, but candidly Criticises it, and comes to the 
conclusion that the Soviet (iovernment is a real govern- 
ment, and that to vilify and ostracise it is neither just nor 
businesslike. If the Russians are satisfied with it, what 
right have outsiders to object to it ? Then* is no lack of 
ailventure and excitement in her story, and it has the 
value of revealing the truth as it was actually seen by onc^ 
who liad no axe to grind, Her survtjy is admirably 
written, and as interesting as it is enlightening. 

^U8lC« 
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From the Editor 

of one of the greatest daily newspapers a letter 
has been received by the London School of 
Journalism. The following is an extract : — 
"You will have noticed that wc are using a 
tremendou-s amount of matter supplied by London 
School of Journalism students and find it is very 

good indeed. I may say that the Editor of 

(our evening paper) is much impressed by the 
knack they display in giving the public what it 
wants. It miglit be a good idea for some of your 
students to try him also with specials." 

The London School of Journalism (conducted 
by Mr. Max Pemberton and a very able staff 
of succe.ssful journalists) is now firmly estab- 
lislicd in public opinion as the accredited centre 
for instruction in Journalism, Story Writing, 
and Literary Work. Tlie productions of its 
students are appearing in over 300 of the 
foremost journals of tJie United Kingdom. 

Tlie Prospectus of the Scliool, giving full 
particulars of the Corresjxindence Courses, 
synopsis of each course, and all information, 
may be obtained post free upon application 
to the 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

The London School of Journalism 

{Founded under the direct patronage 
of the late LORD NORTiiCLIFFi:) 

110, Great Rutiell Street, London, W.Cl 

Telephone ’-MuMum 4574. 
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sadly punctuated by attempts to stop full buses. The 
top of a bus roaring westward was a haven of compara- 
tive but brief calm. The next stage came in Brook 
Green Roa<J, which leads into the calm backwater where 
stands St. Paul's Girls' School. 

I had intended to write a little about the man and 
more about his music, probably with some special 
information ; but, looking over my absurdly exiguous 
notes^ I conclude that the task is unjustified ; that of 
new information I have not enough to fill a paragraph. 
Of fresh and personal impressions I have, on the other 
hand I find, a number all coloured by a sense of the 
half unexpected, the incongruous, the apparently para- 
doxical, and yet, curiously; of the inevitable. I shall 
therefore confine myself to recording them with no more 
than such casual references to music as seems relevant 
to their course. The loss is in any case small. There 
is little fresh to be told of the work of a man who is so 
much written about that on one day in one leading 
newspaper he occupies a full column, and in another 
fills a considerable space in each of the three columns 
of its music page. For excellent critical appreciation 
the reader may be referred to articles by Mr. Edwin 
Evans* and Dr. Vaughan Williams. f These also 
contain adequate and authentic biographical material 
of an outwardly uneventful life. It is late in the day 
to launch out upon the hackneyed exposition of the 
fact that, in spite of the original " von," shed for 
expediency during the war, there is no Teutonic strain 
in the family ; and in any case the matter is of little 
importance; since the composer's forbears came to 
England over a century ago, and since he himself is 
English of the English. The son of a Cheltenham 
organist and pianist, he too was destined for the key- 
board ; but even had his taste lain in that direction, 
the prospect was definitely closed before his twenty- 
first year by the intervention of a disability which has 
hampered him as a pianist and conductor — he usually 
conducts left-handed — but has j)robably been of service 
to music by compelling him to concentrate upon t(‘,ach- 
ing and composition. “ Tweuty-onc," he states, “ was 
a notable age for me. T got neuritis. I also got a 
College scholarship. — No, I had not got one before 
coming to London. You must get that right. I tried 
about eight times — ^piano, composition. But I couldn't 
do it till I was almost over age." He was, by his own 
confession, not a successful student. Nor was Dr. 
Vaughan Williams who, with Mr. Howard Jones, the 
pianist, was his chief college friend — an interesting 
note for admirers of the precocious. " None of my work 
was performed while I was at college, though I wrote 
stackss The chief reason was that it wasn't good 
enough." (Mr. Evans has some illuminating comment 
upon this statement, which he does not generally 
dispute.) 

"^There came the problem of earning a living. Piano 
and organ were out of the question. His stock-in-trade, 
a brutal term to which he would probably not object, 
were a certain facility in melody, a trombone and a 
considerable kpowledge of choir-training acquired from 
an unusually ^complished choir-master in a Cotswold 
.village. The second being the most practicable, he 

* Musical Times, 1919, September to October. 

t Mus\c afuHetters, 1920, July and October. 


played for eight years in all kinds of orchestras, notably 
the Scottish and the band of a touring opera company. 
It has frequently been suggested that this experience 
helped him greatly towards his notable skill in orchestra- 
tion. His own comment when I raised the point was : 
" People say so. I really don't know. I suppose they 
are right." Probably the truth is that those eight 
years taught him so much about conventional operatics 
that, coming later himself to write for the stage, he was 
able to forget them all. and accustomed him to regard 
playing from the player's point of view. Certainly he 
has no use for the lofty disregard of playability upon 
which certain of the more modernist composers seem 
to pride themselves, the sort of thing which caused a 
professional 'cellist recently to remark to me, of a 
much-discussed work of a much-discussed composer, 
" His oboe parts would be fine if he didn’t give them 
to the 'cello and his 'cello parts would be great if he 
didn't divide them between the harp and the French 
horn." 

I could get Mr. Holst to speak little of those early 
days. " Now," he said, " you don’t want any early 
struggles, do you ? Early struggles are all off the point. 

One can tell pretty stories, of course, but " and he 

pursued a bus. I have heard one story that may not 
be tnie but ought to be. A group of college men were 
composing notes upon the summer vacation. " I," 
said one, " have been to (Germany. ’’ "I," said another. 

" have been to such-and-siich#Festival." " I," said the 
young Holst, " have been playing trombone on Margate 
pier." He would say that, and without the faintest 
suspicion of envy, parade or pose. 

I think the first sensation experienced by a stranger 
upon meeting Mr. Holst would be one of acute disap- 
pointment. Looking at this rather .short, apparently 
not very robust man, spectacled, with no particularly 
notable feature except a fine forehead, walking hurriedly, 
chronically in a hurry, he would justifiably think : " The 
composer of ‘ Beni-mora,’ that vivid pageant of the 
Orient, of ' Savitri,' of ' The Planets,' of the ' Hymn 
of Jesus,' ought not to be like this. No self-respecting 
composer with a projxjr regard for fiction and the 
Byron-Tennyson-Choi>inesque tradition ought to be like 

this. Of course there was Bach, but " He might 

then remember that the creation of any work of art, be 
it building, picture, poem or symphony, involves an 
amount of sheer hack-drudgery that the inspirationists 
wot not of ; and, remembering, think again. Further 
acquaintance would probably cause him to concede 
that this lack of picturesqueness was more than atoned 
for by geniality, humour, approachability, a breadth 
of philosophy and culture too rare in music, a natural- 
ness, an absence of pose and of arrogance positively 
astonishing, and an apparently invincible optimism. 
After all, a man is permanently more interesting than a 
musician. His next shock would result from an 
examination of Mr. Holst's time-table. Teaching of 
composition at the Royal College ; at Univemty 
College, Reading ; and at Morley College and St. Paul's 
Girls' School — orchestra, class-singing and compos^ti<m 
— where he went nearly twenty yeaiE ago, finally 
abandoning trombonism. Teaching, teaching~a;hout 
five days a week of it. His comment would be : " 
does he find time to compose ? It is a pity^ 
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hack*work is inevitable unless a man be blessed with a 
large private income." The question would be natural, 
the implicit conclusion wrong-headed. 

To write about Mr. Holst without mentioning his 
teaching would be to miss what is perhaps the most 
self-illuminating part of his life. He teaches not merely 
because first-class music does not provide a living, but 
because he delights to teach. He would certainly be a 
less fine composer if he did not teach. He would 
certainly be a less happy one. To analyse this would 
be interesting ; but I must be content with a brace of 
sayings which sum up the matter completely enough. 
The first was made to me by a pupil of his ; “ He has 
Job's own patience. If you do anything really dread- 
ful he says, ‘ Yes. This is quite bad. We all do this 
.sort of thing.' He rarely tells you a thing as a fact, 
but illustrates the point from essays and books and 
poems. If you are doing well he makes you go on — 
draws out what you have.” Which is literally education 
at its best. The other saying is his own. W'e were dis- 
cussing the absurdly inadequate allocation of time for 
music in schools. ” T don't know that the time 
matters,” he concluded. ” It is what music means to 
them that counts. 'I'he same with composition. I 
tell them not to do any if they don’t want to. They do 
it, you know. They think it rather a joke.” His secret 
is a pervasive enthusiasm. It inspires an energetic band 
of self-constituted assistants, including several promis- 
ing young composers, to whom he referred while he 
hunted in his sound-proof room at St. Paul's for 
orchestral parts of Purcell’s ” Gordian Knot ” to take 
on to Morley College that night : ” They look after me, 
you see. Two separate notices on my desk not to forget. 
I wish someone would endow them all with large 
incomes.” 

To the question, ” When doc^ he get time to coni- 
po,sc ? ” the answer is, ” During the summer holidays 
in the sound-proof room already mentioned.” About 
Easter he decides what to write, or, as it would be better 
expressed, selects from his mind ideas that may be 
twenty years old, and thinks them over during the 
term, then works them out, usually with extreme slow- 
ness in the artificial quietude of August. A recent result 
was the words and music of a one-act opera, ” The 
Perfect Fool,” ” which is meant to be funny.” The 
ballet has been twice heard, the score is down for 
production by Novello and performance is promised for 
next year. The work was privately heard a few days 
since, but for the moment details arc withheld. Asked 
to suggest briefly his method of composition I .should 
postulate extreme concentration and constant elimina- 
tion. The results in the finished work are simplicity 
of means — not Debussy himself omitted more notes — 
unfailing sureness of what is to be said and directness in 
saying it, tremendously virile rhythm, and — without 
which these and all his energy and skill would go for 
nothing — what is called inwardness, a calm, a curious 
serenity and control which underlies even the most 
strenuous and hilarious of the ” Planets.” The chief 
characteristic of the man is restless energy ; of his music, 
repose. 

This is not the exact word. I have not yet hit it. 
Others suggest themselves — security, self-possession, 
poise, grandeur, calm, and a dozen more that help but 
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do not complete. To experience a sensation is fortunately 
easier than to define it. I remember the curious still 
charm of the Four Songs for voice and violin, so memor- 
ably produced by Miss Megan Foster and Mr. Reed — 
one wishes also to hear Miss Silk sing them in T-ondon ; 
of “ Savitri," * for which the composer studied and 
drew his libretto from the Sanskrit ; of the heart-stirring 
energy of ** The Planets " ; above all of the ethereal 
loveliness of the echo choir in The Hymn of Jesus.” 
I shall not readily forget those serene voices drifting 
out into the wide spaces of the Albert Hall, nor the 
physical drag of returning to an ordinary seat in the 
crude blueness of Queen's Hall after the hidden choir 
at the end of ” Neptune ” had faded into a silence 
which, staying suspended for a matter of moments, 
showed a more acute appreciation of its stark beauty 
than the storm of applause which shattered them. 1 
had not experienced that sensation since, as a very small 
boy, I fell off my seat on a chair back at the sheer shock 
of the most poignant moment of ” Gerontius.” 

NATIONAL MUSIC t 

Mr. O. Jean-Aubry is known to many musical persons 
as the ingenious gentleman who edits The Chesteriaitt 
that pleasing combination of magazine and publisher's 
circular. If you don’t know The Chesterian, ask for it, 
and see that you get it. Some of the essays in the present 
volume were first published (in English) in that periodical. 
They arc so good that no ordinary musical magazine would 
have accepted them. 

Of course you are not bound to agree with all that Mr. 
Jean-Aubry declares. He is an ultra-modernist — very 
properly, because if you are going to he a modernist at all 
you ought to be an ultra. 'J'here is certainly no half- 
faced fellowship about Mr. Jean-Aubry. His thesis, briefly 
put, is that we are all too much intimidated by the German 
classical composers. The part played by the classics in 
oar teaching, our playing, our study and our enjoyment 
is, he says bluntly, quite excessive ; and the result is a 
cramping of national development. 

There is much truth in the contention ; but this ad- 
mission must not carry us too far. The very young who, 
hearing such things, feel called upon to go about execrating 
Beethoven as the arch-classic, have missed the point, 
which is not that Beethoven should he abolished but that 
Beethoven should be supplemented. The old academic 
teachers tended to make people feel about Beethoven as 
Mark Twain felt about Michelangelo, " that the thing was 
growing monotonous " ; especially as their notion of 
Beethoven did not extend much beyond the Septet and the 
Op. 27 Sonatas. 

The bad effect of certain classical masters upon national 
music can be nowhere illustrated so well as in England.. 
The arrival of Handel in this country was a disaster from 
which we have not yet recovered. After Handel came 
Mendelssohn ; and after Mendelssohn came Brahms. 
Within the memory of many living amateurs, English 
music" was officially represented by the Festivals at which 
Doctors of Music produced their annual imitations of 
** Elijah '* and the " German Requiem.” When Sullivan 
died, the graver obituaries reproached him with writing 
comic operas out of his own head instead of oratorios put 
of Mendelssohn's. An inquiry into the reasons for the 
extinction of genuine English music by this succession of 
Germans would lead to some interesting conclusions. We 
hope some one will undertake it. 

Mr. Jeaii-Aubry's volume is full of good things— stimu- 
lating, disputaWie, enlightening ; and its value is increased 

• Shortly to be published by Messrs. Gocxlwin & Tabb. 

t ** I-a Musique et les Nations.” By G. Jean-Aubry. 
6 francs. (Chester.) 


by a very full and careful bibliography-^lntiost the only 
thing of its kind obtainable. We recommend the book 
heartily to all lovers of music. * 

George Sampson. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

DANCl^ LITTLE FRIEND. Music by Herbert Brewer. 
Lyric by Rose Fylcman. (Enoch.) 

A charming little song. The verses almost sing them- 
selves, there is such a lilting rhythm in them. The 
composer has caught Ihcir spirit, and his setting is fresh 
and dainty and full of vivacity. 

FAIRY-RINGS. Music by Ernest Howard. Words by Alan 
Fenwick. (Paxton.) 

There is nothing new in the idea contained in this song, 
but it has a pleasing melody. 

THE SILENT HIGHWAY. By Percy Elliott. (Paxton.) 

These four " 'riiartH's Silhouettes ” for the piano arc 
good. Ill " (ireenwiidi Way ” we have a sprightly May 
Day Dance. In *' (‘b^opatra’s Needle ” a midodious reverie. 
” Old Chelsea,” witli its sub-title of ” Souvenir,” is a 
graceful gavotte, while ” Taggs Island ” is a valsc- mazurka 
that goes with a delightful swing. 

COUNTRY IDYLS To a Cowslip ; Posin ; My Little Brook. 

By Leonard Butler. (Augener.) 

Three short jneces, tuneful, but without particular 
distinction. 

THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. By H. Baynton-Power. 
(Larway.) 

A number of fairly easy *' impressions ” for the piano, 
which record, among other pleasjint melodies, ” The Call 
of the Blue Bird ” and tlic ” Dance of the Living Flowers.” 

JUST A WISTFUL DREAM. Mu.sic by Donald Crichton. 
Lyric by John Yorke Bailey. (Enoch.) 

Both words and music lack just the necessary touch to 
lift them al>ove the commonplace. 

ROUND THE WORLD, Music by Clifton Winterton. De- 
scribed by Gilbert Forsyth. (Paxton.) 

This book of easy pianoforte pieces is described as " A 
Musical Tour personally conducted by Fairy Atlas.” 
The l)Ook contains seven pieces with titles such as 
” Madrid,” ” Pekin,” ” Cairo,” etc., finishing up with 
” Paris.” The scheme could have been made much more 
attractive. The Fairy Atlas’s remarks lack imagination. 
When she has only a few lines to say at the commencement 
of each piece, why w^aste space in saying : ” Wc cannot 
stop very long cis we have so many other places ...” 
etc., and ” It didn't take us long to fly here from Madrid, 
did it ? ” etc. Each tune has an echo of the kind of 
one associates with the various cities named. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Edwin Ashdown : 

** Romantic Suite.” By Alec Rowley. 28 . 6d. 

Messrs. Augener : 

” Quartet for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello.” 3 y 
Frederick Delius. los. 

** Rhythmic Studies for Violoncello.” By R. V. Tabb. 3s. 
" Mozart.” For Violin and Piano. Minuet in D. is. 6d. 

” Soirees do Budapest.” For Violin and Piano. By 
O. Rieding. ” Reverie,” 2s. ; ” Souvenir,” 38. 

Works for Piano. By Angelo Casiraghi. ” Danza Pei 
Contadini ” (Peasants’ Dance), 2s. 6d. ; ” Mille Fiori ” 
(Valse), 2s. 

” Caprice.” For Violoncello and Piano. By Ludwig 
Lcbell. 2s. , . 

"Polonaise in D Minor.” For Violoncello and Piaiio. 
By Ludwig Lebell. 3s. ^ 
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Messrs. J. & W. Chester : 

" A Claudio Debussy." For Pianoforte. By G. Francesco 
Malipiero. is. 6d. 

" Omaggi." For Pianoforte. By G. Francesco Malipiero. 

3 S- 

Messrs. Elkin & Co. ; 

Cyril Scott's " Lotus Land." Transcribed for Violin and 
Pianoforte. By Fritz Kreisler. 2S. 6d. 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons : 

"Vignettes." Four Songs. By Landon Ronald. 3s. 6d. 

" Five English Songs.” For medium voice and Pianoforte. 
By Julius Harrison. 4s. 

" Dance. Little Friend." Lyric by Rose Fylciuaii. Music 
by Herbert Brewer. 2s. 

" just a Wistful Dream." Lyric by John Yorkc Bailey. 

Music by Donald Crichton. 2s. 

" My Pretty One." Lyric by W. A. Stokes. Music by 
John R. Heath. 2s. 

** A Lullaby." Song for njodium voice and Pianoforte. 

Lyric by Sheila MacCarthy. Music by Ariuild Bax. 2s, 
'* Soprano Album of Five Songs." Music by C. ('haininade. 

3S. 6d. 
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A MIXED BAG * 

November, that brings the sportsman his most mixed 
bag, docs the same for rcvie.wcrs ; samples of everything 
come in just now, including " rabbits." Here is as varied 
a collection as one could wish ; " TJie Risk," bigh-cla,ss 

melodrama; 
" A Tale of 
Y o n n g 
L overs 
liigh - brow 
111 el(Klrama 
(not quite 
the? same 
thing) : 
" Judas," a 
s t 11 <l y o f 
tin; m o s t 
fjunous o f 
that name ; 
■* S w e e t 
W i 1 li am," 
1 i g li t c r 
than light- 
c. o 111 e (1 y ; 

1 a s t 1 y . 
" Hotly and 
Soul " by 
Mr. Arnold 

Bennett, wdiich is, W'ell, just Arnold Bennett ; a writer’s jiie 
(a "scouse" as Lancashire says) of topit:al ingredients, 
rather too formless for a play, yet held together by pressure 
of a person»Uity which is at its sanest wlien it is most 
delicately funny. It is the first choict; of the new 
Regent Theatre, which Mr. Nigel Playfair may yet 
turn into an Everyman for us creatures of outer darkness 
who cannot live in Hampstead. Readers who visited 
it there found it fairly well playetl — very well indeed by 
Miss Natl Marriott Watson and that fine actor, Mr. Baiiol 
Holloway. Cuts in the dialogue w'cre compensated by one 
or two verbal imi>rovcments, and some delightfully pre?- 
posterous scenery quite beggared the printed direction for 
the firvSt act. Yet Mr. Bennett has given us better fare. 
A lady behind me complained bitterly that it w’as unworthy 
of The Old Wives* Tale." That is not quite the point ; 
gucccss in widely different modes has ever been a feature 
of this author's craft. Say rather that it is unworthy of 
" The Grand Babylon Hotel.” It is a hurried, patchy 
piece of work ; and not fUl its hits at current absurdities 
quite manage to save it. 

" Body and Soul.” 5 s. (Chatto & Windus.)— " Sweet 
William ” and ” The Risk*” 3 s. 6d. and 3 s. (Duckworth.) — 
A Tale of Young Lovera.*' as. 6d. (Heincmann.) — " Judas.” 

:; 3 a. 6d. (Daniel.) 



Mr. Claude Houghton. 

Author of “Jutliis” (Daiild). 
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Write to Oxford, or call at London Show rooms, 
36, Southumpton Street, W. 




—LEARN TO WRITE— 1 

and 

Earn while you Learn 

S HORT stories nnd articles are emnmanding big prices, 
and the demand for contributions ^rovvs daily. 
You can rpialify under expert giiidancc to earn 
money by your jicm, and to inaUe you! spnre hours profit- 
able. J.eani the secrets of snccesslul writers ! 

The Jtmrnalisin C'oiirsc* of the Regent Institute will show 
you how to achieve success. In a series of chrar, practical 
and interesting lessons you will be taught how to write and 
what to write about, nrul liel|)e(l to produce saleable work 
as early as possildc. 

The instruction w'ill be personal to YOU, and from the 
very start you will enjoy tlie use of an Advisory •Service. 
The moderate fee is inrlusive. 

A notable instance of earning while learning is that of 
a woman pupil who l)egan to WTite saleable work a few 
weeks after enrolling, and in the following eight months 
placed no fewer than 35 articles with leading papers, thus 
earnifif! the fee many times ouer. 

Regent students havt? also won a number of jwizes, 
including one of ;£ioo for the best rriticisin of a film — 
awarded to a pujnl while taking the Course. 

Bookie* FRBB 

WrItP NOW for a frr|«* copy of " Now to Snrrrcd ns a Writer, " an interesting 
iKKjklc.t which dcscrilH'S the opi niiigs lor new writers, and the uiiiipu* ad- 
vantages ot u postal cvoiirsir which is training men and woiinsi to wriW the 
kind of copy that editors Wiant — and to cran^whiUJduj^e^^ 

The Recent Institute (Dept 93) 

18, Victoria, 8tr««t. London, S.W.I 


LITERARY ASPIRANTS should read 

“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT STORIES.” 

?i«t Freo 2f. irool 

JOSEPH BURY (Box X), 25, Burllniton Avanue. KEW. 
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'* Sweet William ” is even lighter fare. Arch, lively, 
full of laughter and stage possibilities, it is called comedy 
by its author though it is much nearer to farce. But it is 
no ordinary farce, " broad " farce, men-sitting-on-eggs. 
And it is certainly not narrow ; there is a bedroom scene in 
it at once piquant and innocent. Let us say, farce-fantasy, 
— the sort of thing the next generation will perhaps lal)el 

the Milne style,'* with some injustice in this case to Mr. 
Keble Howard it equally well. It is fragile as 

thistledown and needs as light a touch, as actors can tell 
you — all the gossamer beauty of young love without the 
prosaic prickles. Even the aftermath of war is turned to 
laughter and hope. For four acts it weaves a spell of 
“ silly sooth ; and dallies with the innocence of love, like 
the old age " whose youth is immortal. 

'* The Bisk " at any rate is full-blooded enougli — a very 
storm in a test-tube ! There was some attempt to gain 
publicity for “ Andr6 Pascal’s " play, when produced at 
the Strand, by making a medical sc.andal of it. I)<x:tors 
may sleep o’ nights, however, wiiether in London or Paris. 
Armand Kevard is not a real-life doctor. Pul he is 
splendidly theatrical, atid was coruicived humanly cnoiigli 
to give Mr. Pourchicr a great part in a curiously unequal 
play. Kevard stood almost alone in the first two acts ; for 
there was no bite in the rest of the acting, though Mr. 
Keginald Bach, getting off the obvious track for dbvioiis 
reasons, studied his moneylender on convincingly original 
lines, Mr. Halliw^ell Hobbes had his moments as Charrier, 
and an unnamed giuist ate a banana unforgettaWy in the 
reception scene. Lhit Mr. Poiirchier’s production gave 
little help to this first half of tlie piece, where help is most 
sorely needed. 'J'hc gieat man’s consulting-room, a 
deafening clash of styles and colours, would have juii any 
cultured patient into a nervous hrcakdow'ii ; and the 
reception scene w'as like; slumii-oratorv in tiu? lee of a 
coffee-stall. From the reporters’ entrance in the third act, 
however, the play improved remarkably and worked up 
to a climax cjf fine acting wdiich deserved more than its 
three and a half weeks’ run. 'J'he death scene was mag- 
nificent ; and one could picture Mr. Josd* l.evy (who 
translates the play) dro])j)iug in to the Iasi act wdienevcr 
he felt homesick for the (iraiid Guignol, and going home 
comforted. 

** A Talc of Young Lovers ” was produced successfully 
last year by the Nottingham Kepertory Company, one of 
those gallant ventures wdiich are slowly easing the yoke of 
bondage to the commercial thealrc from young dramatists* 
necks. Here again, as in *' 'flic Risk,” one’s judgment is 
troubled by the (liscr(q)aucy that often exists between 
playwriting and literature. The V^ay is effective enougli 
in a melodramatic fasliiou — that is, by putting ” situation ” 
first and probability nowhere. Warring dukes i)ass freely 
through each other’s lines ; ch.iracters labour under an 
ignorance of public events and personages which seems 
miraculoas even in the thirteenth century, before broad- 
casting was inventeil ; and the plot turns on those hinges 
of all melodrama, a sister’s love for a brother whom she 
has never known, and a misunderstanding wliich would be 
cleared up in two minutes of real life, ^'et the play does 
contrive to maintain a rising interest, and the last scene 
gets clean away from melodrama in an inspired ” curtain ” 
which atones for a great deal. 'J'lic blank verse is dis- 
appointing ; the two main characters exhaust all its good 
lines ; and the remainder, if not quite what Henley and 
Stevenson called *' tushery,’* is terribly near it. Mr. Cecil 
Robert.s would have been well advised to omit the pro- 
logue : better still to shun print altogether and rest on the 
lanrels of a stage success. 

To turn from this to ” Judas,” the other blank verse 
piece, is pa.ss from darkness to dawn. A fine play, full 
of imagination and sympathy. There is little drama in 
the traditional Judas, a i>etty huckster of treachery, 
immortalised only by his Victim’s greatness : lesser leaders 
have been morq / interestingly betrayed. Mr. Claude 
Hqught^on's hero — for this Judas is cast in the heroic 
mould-^is a very different type. Proud, solitary, a 
scholar-poet, a dreamer and mystic, we first meet him just 


before Ids call. He is embittered, despairing of man's lot 
not in Jewry alone (a fine touch, this) but throughout the 
” prison-house of tyranny " in which he sees all mankind. 
He is more ripe for Christ’s message than any other disciple ; 
and once called to apostlcship he is the giant figure, head 
and shoulders above the rest in intellect, with an odd echo 
at times of Marlowe’s heroes and their great-souled dreams. 
Tlic play’s turning point is the raising of Lassarus ; Judas 
next appears more deep in his despair than before ; Christ's 
])ower is certain, yet the golden age is not come. Would 
not so subtle a thinker have foreseen that it must come 
slowly ? Pcrhai>s it is the Mario vian element in Judas 
that cannot brook the delay. He sees the Christ in whom 
he believes so passionately, who has .already vanquished 
sorrow and death, fall back on dreams and prophecies 
while evil remains enthroned. In an ecstasy of faith, 
proudly contemptuous of the disciples’ horror, he betrays 
Christ in order to hasten the issue. 1'hc great tragedy 
is enacted : but the best scene of the play is y^t to conte. 
When all others have recanted and fled, Judas's loyalty 
rises triumphant. Jesus is not God, it seems ; He is false, 
a mockery ; it remains then that CjO (.1 is evil and mercilw. 
Truth itself a lie. In this thought, rather than in remcne 
for his action, Judas goes out to his ilooni. ^ 

A great theme, done greatly. It will be interesting to See 
what West End manager is bold enough to produce it. 
Some readers may find in it the play of the year. In any 
case, it is worth the rest of these fiv(? put together. 

Graham Sutton. 

DIFFICULTIES : AN ATTEMPT TO HELP. By Seymour 
Hicks. 10s. Otl. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. Seymour Hi('ks of cdl i^crsons ! — has attempted to 
compo.se an uj) to-datc version of William Cobbett’s 
” Advice to Young Men.” Aiming to a.ssist that class of 
youths who *' knoi k about indiscriminately with women,” 
Mr. Hicks has thought lit to embody his counsel in language 
understood by the man in the street and accordingly adopts 
a st 3 de the; merit of whicli is a stark outspokenness, the 
vice a slap-dash facetiousness. Fortunately the author’s 
matter is bettor than liis manner. His advice on personal 
hygiene, the choosing of friends, consideration for others, 
occupation, :;port, gambling, smoking, drinking, books and 
recreations, tlic management of money, the contraction of 
marriage, and the avoidance of venereal disease i.s quite 
admirably sound and sensible. Whether it was wed for 
Mr. Hicks to loiich on the subject of sexual perversion in 
a book of tills kind is perhaps open to doubt. But thi.s 
certainly may be said of ” Dilficultie.s ” that it is a 
thoroughly courageous book which evades none of the 
problems of adolescence. 

MR. DRINKWATER'S ^'MARY STUART.'' 

1 have not read Mr. Drink water's latest play ; so, having 
jvitnessed its performance on the stage of Everyman 
Theatre, I cannot be quite certain whether the leading 
player represen tec^l or misrepresented her part. But I saw 
Mary Stuart pac-e the stage as a more or less hypnotised 
person. 1 heard lier bewail again and again her inability 
to secure a man etjual to her own ” magnanimity,” and I 
watched her as slie threw Riccio to the wolves with gentle 
indifference and listened to his d 3 ring screams with superb 
insouciance. 1 think therefore that Miss Laura Cowie did 
no injustice to her author in representing Mary Stuart as 
a cold-blooded egomaniac who, trying to believe that she 
is a victim of fate, makes experiments on the emotions of 
her lovers. That sucli a Queen of Scots is the Mary neither 
of history nor of romance and deprives her impersonator 
of any opportunity of showing her mettle I need hardly say. 
The Darnley of the production had a better chance and 
took it. 1 have never seen Mr. Harcourt Williams to such 
great advantage. He gave a startlingly sinister and 
flamboyant piece of acting and put life into the dry bones 
of the play every time he appeared. When Mr. Harold; 
Scott sang I found him a tolerable Riccio ; but I though^ 
he made a comic or a comic-operatic loifer. L. BL 
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IRews IRotes. 


The January Bookman will contain special 
articles on W. B. Yeats, by Laurence Binyon ; 
“ Henry and Thomas Vaughan," by A. E. Waite ; 
" A. E.’s Prose," by John Freeman ; " The Poetry 
of Edward Arlington Robinson," by Thomas Moult ; 
" J. C. Squire’s Essays," by R. Ellis Roberts ; 
"Mr. Lloyd (ieorge," by Frederic Whyte; ".Six 
Famous English Poets," " Some Contemporary 
Artists," a Bookman Gallery article, on Kathlyn 
Rhodes, by W. H. Chesson, etc. 

Between ourselves you may take it that authors, 
on the whole a good-natured race, generally make 
a few mistakes in their books on purpose to add 
to the pleasure of some of their readers. It gives 
one an unholy joy to drop on such errors and point 
them out to others, or write and call the author's 
attention to them, and perhaps add a word of 
reproof. The mistake Dickens made when describ- 
ing that cricket match in " Pickwick " has been a 
source of pleasure to every expert cricketer who 
has read it ever since. Of course there are plenty 
of readers who miss such lapses or treat them as 
mere spots on the sun, too trivial to worry about, 
and write to an author on more essential affairs — 
fiercely denouncing him for his opinions or express- 
ing admiration for his work and gratitude for the 
happiness he has given them. It is always a good 
sign when an author receives these or any sort of 
spontaneous commimications from his public, for 
unless a book is alive and possesses some special 
quality of interest it cannot delight or exasperate 
the gentle reader sufficiently to prompt him to sit 
down and let his feelings loose in a letter. 

A little while ago my friend Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice published in the New York Herald a selec- 
tion of letters that had been received by American 
authors from members of the public who did or 
did not admire them, and it seemed a good thing to 
supplement his labours by an inquiry into the 
similar experiences of English au^ors, Several 
aj^ure me th^ have had such letters in large 


quantities but have destroyed them ; three are 
away from home and can't get at them ; others are 
a little diffident on the matter, like 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, 

who says : "I do, like every one else, receive letters 
from cranks, which are occasionally amusing. I 
don't always keep them, and those that I have kept 
I am rather chary of publishing even in an anony- 
mous manner. Some are simply abusive, but those 

are of no interest ; 
and those which 
are of some 
kind of interest 
I hardly like to 
use in this way. 
Moreover the 
wrongness of 
those who write 
about Gravitation 
and Einstein and 
the like might 
not be fully 
apparent to your 
readers. So I 
think on the whole I had better be excused." 



MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, 

too, thinks the less said about these things the 
better. " All writers, I believe, receive letters from 
their readers," she writes. " I have had many 
from mine. But I should not like to quote them ; 
for if they were flattering I should feel as if I were 
boastful ; if the reverse — why. I do not want any 
worse of me suggested to your readers than they 
may have discovered for themselves. And so I 
sendyounoT 
letters and no 
extracts ; but I 
may tell you, 
without prejudice, 
that since ‘ Aunt 
Anne ' was pub- 
lished count- 
less people have 
written to say 
they recognised 
their own par- 
ticular Aunt, and 
how did I come 
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to know her ? I should like to add, for the benefit 
of some who have written to me out of their hearts 
— letters meant only for my eyes to see — that I 
have gratefully and reverently burnt them lest some 
day they should fall into stranger hands and be 
misunderstood.'' /' 


MR. I. ZANdWILL 

must have had some nice communications at times, 
but he says : " I regret that my absence in Italy 
prevents my selecting specimens of the incredible 

letters I receive 
from all quarters 
of the globe, upon 
which I appear 
to enjoy less the 
reputation of an 
author than of an 
almoner. If I said 
‘Yes' to every- 
thing I am asked 
to do or donate I 
should soon be in 
my village work- 
PMoio by Mr* I, Zangwlll, house or in the 

lunatic asylum, 
from w^ch my more Messianic correspondents 
must hail. To read and write up the plays of 
unknown and illiterate people and get them pro- 
duced is the least of the tasks expected of me, 
thou^ aome are good enough to offer half the 
profits. Perhaps the most amusing letter I ever 
received was from an alchemist in California, 
who wa|rted me to send him his travelling expenses 
to England so that he might personally demonstrate 
to me his power of changing the baser metals into 
gold. I advised him to raise his fare by converting 
a little copper before he sailed." 



MR. FRANK SWINNERTON 

does not seem to have come ofl any too well. 

" Nobody writes me funny letters about my books," , 
he declares, " though my friends — who, I'm afraid, 
don't take me very seriously as a novelist — ^find all 
the letters I get extremely funny. Their attitude 
is : ' Fancy anybody writing like that to Frank 1 

As if he were a 
real writer, in- 
stead of just our 
friend ! ' I did 
once receive a 
strange letter 
from a young 
woman who 
opened with the 
words, ' How did 
you know about 
me ? ' But I ex- 
pect this was 



PMoby ' * 
Doraky 


Mr. FranR 
Swlnn^rtoa. 


a faoaqt. AnA another from a man who wrote 
gravely that he had liked a book of mine so much 
that he had bought a copy. And another from a 
man who said he wanted to read a book by me 
because I seemed to have a cheerful face. Other- 
wise my letters are either from respectable young 
women who want to know what happens to certain 
characters, or from those who want autographs, 
money or advice. I'd forgotten — I've had a 
number of letters pointing out mistakes I've made 
over the Scottish Law of Primogeniture (or what- 
ever it is) and such-like things. I don't keep such 
letters." Which looks as if he did not take his 
mistakes so seriously as he ought to. 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND 

has only written two books so far, and will probably 
be more fierce on this subject when he has written 
a few more. " My most amusing and quite my 
favourite correspondent," he writes, " is a lady 
who appears from her letters and handwriting to 
be a juvenile flapper. T enclose a .series of three 
of her letters. Here is the first : 

Dear Mr. Raymond, 1 am sure 3^011 will feel very 
cross when you get this letter, aiul say, “ From another 
silly schoolgirl. Bother her ! ” or something like it. I 
only write to you because T read one of your books — “ Tell 
England " — and I felt I had to tell yon that yf)u are a 
simply splendid writer — a poor excuses, isn't it, as I suppose 
lots of people have told you that bcfr>re. I like you second 
to Rudyard Kipling becausf^ bits of that book are what 
he might have writbui and are like him. It’s very queer 
I should like “ Tell England ” because it made me quite 
miserably depressed for over a week, and so bad tempered ! 
My father was at Gallipoli and said the book was very true 
to life. 1 send tlie usual stamped addressed envelope, 
you see, not because I really think you will answer this, 
but because it seems to be the proper thing to do. 

This subtle conclusion made Mr. Raymond feel 
that " an immediate answer was quite the only 
proper thing for me to do," and he received this 
response : 

Dear Mr. Raymond. — Thank you so much for your 
letter, it was really awfully good of you to reply. 1 have 
an elder sister who is rather proud of the fact that she 
knows four authoresses, and so you see 1 shall wait until 
you are a very Great Man Indeed, and then completely 
squash her by showing her your letter. 1 hope you are 
wxiting another book, if so Til buy it when it comes out. 


Shortly after the publication of " Rossenal " 
Mr. Raymond received a third letter from this 
charming correspondent : 


Dear Mr. Raymond, — 1 do hope you will not mind 
my writing to you again, but I wanted to tell you that I 
think your new success. ** Rossenal," is perfectly splendid, 
and I liked best of all the " Westward in the Sunset " poem. 
I do not like " Rossenal " as well as " Tell England," but 


then 1 do not think 1 could like any book as much m your 
first one. 1 am afraid you will think it very 
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of me to say so, 
but I rather wish 
that your next book 
will be like “ Tell 
Kngland "and " The 
Hill ” — a " Romance 
of Triendship,’’ and 
not a love story. T 
don’t like love 
stories or their 
heroines iniirh, as a 
rule, but 1 think 
E i 1 e e n w a s the 
Mr* Ernest Raymond- nicest heroine yon 

con hi have luid. 1 
hope, too, that you will have your own ])oetry in your 
next book. 

These are the kind of letters other authors will 
envy, but 



MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE 


takes us back to sterner stuff. “ 1 ain alraid nearly 
all the letters I have received from readers," he 
says, " are at Capri, .so I cannot send you any. 
I remember getting a letter just before the war 
from an Englishman in Munich, which began, 
' Dear Sir, 1 have just finished reading your 
first volume of " Sinister Street " and think I 
may say it was the shortest six hours I ever 

spent.’ S e(‘ in g 



that there were 
s e V e r a 1 m o r 
pages to come, 
1 settled myself 
d own compla- 
cently to take my 
fill of admira- 
tion, and read 
on. ' When Pd 
finished,’ con- 
tinued my corre- 
spondent.' 1 asked 
m y s e 1 f w h a t 
good has this 
six hours done me ? What good has the dreary 
reporter’s bosh that you, Arnold Bennett and 
H. G. Wells write done me ? I get more from 
six sentences of a writer like Jack l^ondon than in 
the whole of the six hours I have wasted on you.' 
The rest of the letter consisted of a long extract 
from / John Barleycorn.' ‘ That is what I call 
writing/ my correspondent concluded. Another 
letter came from New Zealand with a request that 
as brother-in-law of H. G. Pelissier I would obtain 
‘ that respected gentleman's signature.' My corre- 
spondent added, ‘ We all enjoy your books in our 
family, but my Grandma who is ninety-six just 
worships you ; she bought twelve copies of 
Carnival ** to give away to friends this Christ- 
mas.' From Hungary I once had a letter addressed 


to ' Compton Mackenzie, Writer of English, London/ 
and inside, ' Please with compliments to send 
your honourable autogram.' " 

MISS KATHLYN RHODES 

has found it difficult to make a selection from the 
enormous pile of letters she has received, " as many 
are of too personal a nature to be interesting to 
outsiders." But one that has given her most 
pleasure was from a group of boys in a Home who 
wrote saying, " We wi.sh to express our appreciation 
of ‘ Dodo's Schooldays.' Sister says you sent the 
book for the girls, but we boys all like it very much. 
We think Dodo was such a sport wc want to read 
some more about her, so please write another book 
about her as soon as you can. As some of us arc 
leaving the Home .soon, do not trouble to have it 
printed, we can read it in writing just as well if 
you will please send it along quick." Another it 
was pleasant to receive ran : “ I do wish I could 

.see you — why don't you have a little photograph 
of yourself in the cover of your books ? I wonder 
if yon are like I tliink you are. Have you got 
lovely copper-coloured hair and eyes to match, 
and a beautiful pink and white complexion, or am 
I wrong ? " Miss Rhodes says she was wrong, 
but another got nearer the mark when she wrote : 
" 1 sometimes try to picture what you are like — 
slender and dark, J think." The first correspondent 
afterwards wrote : " May I knit you a jumper ? 

.And if so, what is your favourite colour ? " And 
the jumper came. But Miss Rhodes has had her 
trials. A sergeant stationed in Egypt wrote to 
complain : " You have got the position of the 

Post Office in Port Said wrong." He supplied the 
correction and apologised for doing so, but added, 
" I read all your books and am sorry to see you 
making a mistake." And there was an anonymous 
person who wrote : *•' After reading your ' Desert 

Dreamers ' 1 have consignc'd it to the flames, as I 
should not like anyone I cared for to read such a 
book. Thought ])erhaps this might interest you, 
as 1 do not consider the book fit for the market or 
public reading." Mis.s Rliodes sends this one 
" just to show tliat all my correspondents are 
not alike in tlieir views. I have several other 
anonymous letters, 
as well as some 
peculiarly offen- 
sive sjk e t c h e s 
which I have 
never been able to 
understand ; but 
the letters are 
generally of too 
abusive and per- 
sonal a nature to 
use." Th^ese, 
however, are Mias Kathlyn Rhodes. 
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amply atoned for by letters of warinest praise, 
including a brief note of high appreciation from 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

It would have been stra.nge if 

MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
had not been the recipient of some unusual letters, 
and here is the confession he has been good enough 
to make to me : 

" Like most other authors I have received much 
curious correspondence in the years I have been 
writing. First and foremost my readers appear 
to make me their confidant on the question of 
enemy espionage, probably becaiise I have written 
much upon the subject. Before the war I had 
many letters reporting suspected spies, but when 
the war came the public suffered from a bad attack 
of spy-mania. Every one thought they knew a spy, 
and on the third day after the publication of my 
book, ‘ German Spies in England,' I received no 
fewer than three hundred and ten letters, all of 
which eventually had the attention of the depart- 
ment dealing with such matters. I must here say 
that though the majority of the allegations of my 
correspondents were groundless, in three cases I 
received information of the highest importance to 
the authorities. 

" Being a cosmopolitan I constantly receive 
from my readers requests for advice regarding a 
cheap holiday abroad, the best hotels at which to 
stay and their cost at the present rate of exchange. 
Then, as a wireless engineer and experimenter, I 
have to-day all sorts of radio problems put before 
me, many of which could not be solved even by 
the research department of the Marconi Company. 
One of my correspondents recently dropped into 
poetry, and sent me the following lines : 

It troubles each sex. 

So I put it to you ; 

Is it William Le Quex, 

Or William Le Queux ? 

We give you the cue. 

So no longer perplex, 

It is William Le Queux. 

Not William Le Quex. 

" Another letter, dated from Brixton only a few 
weeks. ago, reads : 

Dear Sir, — We, the undersigned, are three public 
school men. ex-officers, and we are very anxious for your 
advice. We know by your books that you have had 
jnany adventures during your secret service work abroad. 
This letter is not written after a visit to “ BuU-Dog Drum- 
mond.' • but after calm and mature thought. We, like 
Drummond, have no fear, and we have an idea that if 
we entered into partnership we might be of considerable 
use to persons ^ho might desire confidential missions 
undec^en — of course if they were matters of an honest 
nature. We thmir that in the City of London, in both 
business ai}d sooial drdLes, there are many people who 
want such missions undertaken, but do not know people 


of integrity and 
fearlessness ready 
to carry them out. 
Between us we hold 
the qualifications of 
air - pilot, sailor, 
motor - engineer, 
prospector. Master 
of Arts, waiter, 
lawyer, clerk, cow- 
boy, and when 
occasion arise s — 
"gentleman.” We 
venture to write to 
you for your opinion 
on our suggestion, and also wonder whether you might not 
be disposed to join us. 



Photo by 
K. 0. hoppd. 


Mr. Willtem 
Le Queux. 


“ Further, I have a poor unfortunate lunatic 
correspondent who began years ago by letters of 
fulsome praise. Of every book or story I wrote 
he sent me long and elaborate criticisms. He said 
he read no books but mine and the Bible. I can 
quite believe it, for the poor fellow took to collect- 
ing my books, sometimes half a dozen or so of 
each edition, until when at last he was taken to the 
asylum, where he still is, it was found that he 
possessed no fewer than four hundred and eighty 
volumes of which I was the author ! As the majority 
of this mass of correspondence means polite replies, 
it adds very considerably to the task of an already 
overworked writer of fiction.” 


MR. W. B. MAXWELL 

has found his corre.spondents, as Shakespeare found 
life, of a mingled yam, good and evil, and writes : 

" I must confess that I have always attached 
great value to letters received from my readers, 
when those readers were complete strangers, because- 
it seemed to me then that I was getting the abso- 
lutely frank opinion which a writer looks for ia 
vain from kind friends or relations. I have sought 
too to be guided more or less by the criticism that 
thus flows in upon one from unknown sources ; 
but unfortunately the opinions offered are extremely 
contradictory. I should perhaps explain that in. 
my case, and I suppose in all other cases, strangers- 
write not only extremely flattering letters, but 
letters of a condenmatory and even abusive 
character. Such letters are difficult to interpret ;. 
but one may nevertheless derive from them a dim. 
estimate of the actual effect of one’s work and make- 
some sort of guess as to the class of people it is. 
reaching. A common t 3 rpe of letter is the one - 
relating the events of a lifetime, and suggesting, 
that they would make a capital book. . These site 
often amusing and occasionally tragic. .Sometimes. 
a letter from a stranger is quite obviously an effort 
to pull one’s leg. Unfortunately, althfl»|igh, as I 
say, 1 value these communications, the premore ol' 
life has prevented me from keei^i^aiqr of them.. 
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But here are two 
instances of very 
contradictory 
criticism : 

“ (i) From a 
man : 

. . . Qaims my 
admiration ; for bow 
should one of my 
sex be so deeply 
versed in women’s 
dress 1 

“ (2) From a 
lady : 

. . . From this I should judge you to be a bachelor, 
you break down rather pathetically on the detail of women's 
dress. You may think this a small matter and no doubt 
it is to men — but how can a woman retain her confidence 
in your omniscience when as for instance . . . ? (Cases 
cited.) ” 

Perhaps some of the quaintest and moit startling 
of such letters have been delivered at the door of 

MR. SAX ROHMER. 

He has had the usual requests for autographs— 
one from an excited young lady who asks for two, 
one for a friend who is ill ; but a large proportion of 
his letters from the public are of a more lurid, not 
to say lawless, order. One from another young 
lady, who had just been reading “ The Return of 
Doctor Fu Manchu,” shows how he impresses his 
readers with a belief that his stories are all true. 
“ I intend,” she says, ” to be a secret service 
agent when 1 finish college, and am hoping that 
there will be a Fire-Tongue for me to run down. 
I want to be a member of an organisation like 
Fire-Tongue’s (only I don’t want to murder some 
one). If I can’t belong to one I want to have a 
chance to fight one. ... If I can’t do either of 
these things I want to organise a secret society, 
and I want you to tell me what to do, how to do 
it and give me a purpose.” 

Experienced old criminals, from reading his tales 
of m5rstery and crime, seem to take it for granted 
that he is himself far gone in sin and a superior 
hand at their own dreadful business. One, giving 
his name and address, opens a startling epistle with 
the abrupt inquiry : " Would you be interest in 

writing a pice entiled ‘ You can Beat the Bank of 
England if you go at it right ’ ? ” He then pro- 
ceeds to give minute details of how he and the book- 
keeper of his firm, having agreed to ” go at it 
50-50,” embarked on a complicated practice of 
m^appropriating the funds of their employers and 
falsifsdng the accounts successfully, and even 
succeeded in hoodwinking the detectives when the 
firm . could not see where the money was going. 
He does noit Inake it clear whether he wants Sax 
Rohmer to join him in a scheme for tapping 
the wealth of thb Bank of England, but evidently 


considers that, being inured to crime, he would wel- 
come some tips from another expert. 

But an experienced gentleman writing from 
America goes much farther in his self-revelations. 
He begins by saying he was in communication with 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard, who " unfortunately went 
down on the ill-fated Lusitania, and same I believed, 
sir, spoiled my chances and broad-minded oppor- 
tunities to reform, astound and revolutionise 
this unhappy world.” He then, by way of recom- 
mending himself to Sax Rohmer’s favourable 
consideration, proceeds : “ I know, sir — have seen 
crime and criminals. White Slavery, Houses of 111 
Fame in ’Frisco before The beastly and during the 
’Quake. Sir, I know Chinese High Binder Wars 
from A to Z, am a member in high standing of The 
Bing Kong Tongs, as any man would be with our 
American Masons alongside of The Eagles, Elks 
and Oddfellows. 1 am high with the Bings towards 
the Suey Sings, Hip Sing Tongs, Hop Sing Tongs 
and On Leong Tongs. So you see how the Chinks, 
Mr. Rohmer, class themselves, and the other nations 
call them ‘Highbinders.’ A chink cops a man’s 
wife, steals his business, double-crosses him, all 
he does, Sir, calls a meeting of his lodge ; lays the 
cold, vivid facts before them, and a messenger is 
sent with a.sking reparabation. If nothing is done 
i n reciprocation 
another meeting is 
called and a price 
is put on the man’s 
head, and volun- 
teers are asked for. 

Then the world 
talks. I am a 
Roman, speak 
four (4) languages, 
an expert typist 
and shorthand 
W' r i t e r , and 1 
learned many sad 
things about The Italians about The beastly Mafia 
Wars the papers talk about.” He is a little vague 
concerning his particular offences, which were ap- 
parently connected with jewellery and furs, but he 
makes it clear that the judge ” comuted my sentence 
from 25 to 8 years” and apologises in a postscript for 
any obscurities' of style, sa3nng : “ Note Sir : I am 
sorry I am not behind my woodstack No. 5 so I 
could be more explanatory.” Even the reference to 
the woodstack is a mystery to me, but he takes it 
for granted that the creator of Dr. Fu Manchu will 
sympathise with him, having an inside knowledge of 
little matters of that sort, and probably only writing 
at his best when he is behind a woodstack of his oMm. 

M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Mary Blundell) 

has had less sensational but not less interes ting 

correspondents. " I have had many odd letters in 



Phota by B.O. Hoppe. Mr. 'W. &. 

Maxwell. 
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tlie course of my literary career,” she writes ; 
“ some of the kind familiar probably to most authors, 
in which appreciation of the novelist’s work is’ 
adroitly mingled with the setting forth of the 
writer’s own condition of impecuniosity. I re- 
member in particular the ingenuous effusion of one 
young gentleman who informed me with much 
high-flown hyperbole that he had been a bad boy 
and had broken the heart of his widowed mother. 
For her sake he besought me to accommodate him 
with a loan of fifty pounds, artlessly adding : 

‘ I think it only right to tell you that I can give no 
security whatever and that the name by which I 
sign this letter is not my own ’ ! A somewhat 
similar document came to me from India, where a 
young Hindu student, enthusiastic, it would seem, 
about my books, asked me to send him two or 
three, not that he might ‘ selfishly keep them to 
himself,’ he said, but that he might have the 
pleasure of observing their effect upon his com- 
panions. In a fine glow of generosity I sent the 
youth a few books, and was somewhat damped 
when some months later he petitioned for a piece 
of black cloth of sufficient dimensions to make 
himself a pair of trousers ! 

‘‘But two 
letters stand out 
in my mind as 
unique. One from 
an unknown 
reader who signed 
himself ‘A Plough- 
man,’ and who 
told me in 
language carefully 
chosen but not 
stilted how he had 
been affected by 
certain pages 
of ‘ Fiander's 
Widow.’ He too, he said, loved Nature for her own 
sake as Richard Marshall loved her. All that I had 
related of Richard’s delight in his work and its sur- 
roundings could equally apply to himself. He 
thanked me for putting into words emotions and 
sensations of which he was conscious but which he 
was unable to express. ‘ When I am leading my 
horses to the field to-morrow morning,’ he said, ‘ I 
shall be thinking of Richard and Rosalie.’ He did 
not want to be thanked for his letter, for he gave no 
’ name and no address. It was a spontaneous thing 
and gave me great pleasure. 

“ The other letter came from a London slum 
and contained A piteous appeal. The writer’s wife 
was lying detfd in a certain workhouse infirmary. 
•Unless he could remove the body in a specified time 
she would be buried by the parish. He had read 
some of my books and thought I had a kind heart ; 
would I send enough to bury her ? There was very 


little lame to decide — ^none in which to make 
inquiries. The man might be a professional beggar 
'nr a rogue — on the other hand his story might be 

true, and if so I sent the money by express, 

and at the same time, as a kind of salve to my own 
conscience, wrote to the Union authorities to ascer- 
tain if the circumstances as related were correct. 
In due course reassurance came, and after some 
time a letter of thanks, dignified and poignant, the 
more so because the words were few. It contained 
a receipted undertaker’s bill — the story was true.” 

Poets and essayists, apparently, do not get so 
many or such remarkable letters as the popular 
novelist is accustomed to receive. Now and then — 
not often ; not so often as some authors would 
like — a correspondent will, as tangible evidence of 
appreciation, send a brace of ducks or a piece of 
jewellery ; one novelist tells me that shortly after 
the publication of a tale of his which was written 
in the first person and told of a literary man and 
his family living in desperate poverty, and left them 
still struggling hard on the last page, an anonymous 
reader, convinced that it was written out of personal 
experience, posted to him, through his publisher, 
twenty-five pounds in bank-notes. This was, as it 
happened, a tribute to that author’s imagination ; 
but it was proof no less of the good-heartedness 
there is in the world and the strong fecliQg of 
S5rmpathy a well-realised story can establish between 
its writer and its readers. He tells me he related 
this incident to a brother-novelist who, being 
actually impecunious, wrote in the first person a 
harrowing tale of another literary man in distress 
and, after it was published, waited for results in 
vain. You are not bound to believe it, but things 
do occur perversely, like that, at times. 

The Bookman. 

A .study of G. K. Chesterton by Mrs. Patrick 
Braybrooke has just been published by the Chelsea 
Publishing Company. Mr. Arthur F. Thome has 
written an introduction for the volume. 

” The Best of the Year " is the title of a new 
Annual, the first number of which Messrs. Collins 
have just published. It contains what are, in the 
Editor’s judgment, the best things of their kind 
that have appeared in magazines and newspapers 
during the year — orations by H.M. the King, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead and Sir James 
Barrie; short stories, poems and other contribu- 
tions by Eden Phillpotts, J. D. Beresford, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire 
Bernard Shaw, Muriel Stuart, Edward Shaidcs, 
Herbert Trench, Rebecca West, and oflear dia- 
tinguished authors. In addlrioB it. has « serihi^ 
specially contributed artirihi } ^ tUi^ 

done during the ’ 

• ’■ ' V .-ii- ' 



PMobyLatay^. M. E. Francls 

(Mrs. Blundsll). 
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drama, music, films and in the world of sport. There 
are ten beautiful reproductions of the year’s art. 

Messrs. Leighton, Son & Hodge have a special 
interest in the celebration this year of the centenary 
of a very .important discovery in connection with 
modern book production. Until 1822 books in cloth 
bindings were unknown, but in tluit year Archibald 
Leighton, a bookbinder of Exinouth Street, ('lerkcn- 
well, introduced a revolution into the trade by 
discovering or inventing bookbinder’s cloth. It was, 
for twenty years or so, a composite i)roduct of 
various firms of dyers, calendars, etc., the letteritig 
being embossed by 1hi‘ binders, and not until 1841 
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did "Bookbinders’ Cloth-Maker,” as a trade by 
itself, first appe.ar in the Londf)n Directory. 

Messrs. Philpot & Co. are ptiblishing a second 
impression of Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s '' Home Tdfe 
of Swinburni!,” which is just now' being discussed 
at considerable length in the American reviews. 

The Bookman Prize Competitions, November - 
Decernber, 1922. — Res.dts of the (Competitions an- 
nounced last month will be given in the January 
Bookm.vn, and as we go to press before the 14th 
Novt^nber the time for sending in remains open 
until the 14th December. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

ROBERT KEABLE. 


W K are doing an iiijiistita' to the* Ininiau side* 
of th(‘ uxtHHiicly litiMaiA' ]H‘rs()n if we siip|H>s(‘ 
that h(* expresses tin* wliolu f»f liinist‘lf whun lu* con- 
trihiitos that imperial sniff of lii^ lo ii ( oiiversaiion 
which has tinned on ilu* fellow-ant lior who on some 
recent morning woke up to find liiiiisdf a lu-st seller, 
like Mr. llutchinson, or a nc\t Ix'sf seller, like tlie 
author of “ Simon ( allixl Ptder." It is difheull, no 
doubt, to hclievr* tliere is a hiimaii side to the avcTage 
literary extremist ; and xslieie it has heeii diseoxcTixl 
one wishes very often tliat it hadn't. Ihit tliis muidi 
may be said for him : dissembler though he is in ])r()- 
fessing outward scorn of th<^ no\(d that luis gone into 
its fiftieth thousand, Ihc’ic is no |)aitiele of enw lor 
its writer in liis secret soul. And \'et it niav be taken 
as a certainty that whin. hc‘ has returned to tin* solitude 
of his own chamhcT, he reads " If W inter C'c)iiu*s " 
or “ Simon Called Peter *' from rover to (over, it may 
be painfully but gamely, trying his utmost to delect 
by what mysterious alchemy their worldly-lortiraatc' 
authors have been transformed in a twinkling to owners 
of Rolls- Koyce cars (if the>' be so inclined) from ]>atrons 
of the penny bus. 

Nobody has discovered thc^ lax ipc* for the 1 esr scdlei , 
however. The student gives up his 
quest in a spirit of impotence, and 
it is this that the imperial sniff is 
concealing. But if you ean take 
the extremely literary person un- 
awares you may hear him granting 
that there is no such thing as a 
best seller which is entirely devoid 
of justification : even if it be merely 
the justification of administering to 
a human and not an artistic need. 

Imagination cannot be lent to those 
who do not possess it, and just 
as a certain class of man and 
woman turn to the daily illustrated 
paper to picture what cannot be pic- 
tured in their own minds, although 
passing under their noses all the 
time, so t^ ^^iaginative ddiion 


rc‘;Ld(T turns to snme* piirticuliu novelist who is able 
to removi’ the l)ewildc‘rmeiit rre.iied by an imaginative 
lack. Such a novelist does not awaken the.' imagination : 
he sentimentalises, solidifies and glorities his facts as 
la<'ls, until the\' arc‘ focused before the reader like 
the “ elosi‘-u])s ” at tiie cinema. Marie Baslikirtsciff, 
that ill-fated woman whom .\iialole I'rance has called 
“ tln‘ child without a childhood," recorded in her 
journal tlial slie ])ravi‘d to (iocl (‘wry morning and 
(‘Wiling lor a duke as a husband, a beautiful voice, and 
h(T mother’s re('o\ i‘ry from disease'. Mvery woman and 
mail, ill her or his atti'iiiiated moments, is a Marie 
Haslikirtsdl (.> 1 * llie male (‘qnivalcTit. Certainly every 
woman of thc‘ type desires her aristocrat, a beiiiitiful 
voice and tiu' common]dace rest of it, (‘ven thcnigh 
at the end of hei jirayiM fiil jx'iiod sh(‘ is c'onteut to fall 
ill love, if not with the hxal sclnxilrnastcT, like the 
dying girl in Hauptmann's '* Hamieh'," with the iriilk- 
maii or. at r»est, with a clerk who has inanicaircd lingers. 

'Jims the novel that has become something else than 
a novel, that is, an exlnaiiely markcdahle commodity 
like soap or laddc'iless silk stevkings, usually does so 
by virtue i‘ilher of sc'Titimc'iitalisiiig the ordinary domestic 
fact.'-’ of (X)iitc‘mporary (‘xistc nee oi of transporting the 
readc'r into the glamorous, very 
desiral)lc‘ world whicli is hopelessly 
heyond liis or h(.*r reach except in a 
dream. Mr. K(‘abl(‘, we imagine, will 
admit lliis leadily ; and if he were 
inclined to proffer an additional 
reascjii for the astonishingly wide 
circulation of his more recent books 
it would be that his earlier volumes 
had attracted an audience by no 
means negligible, one which formed 
the nucleus of his novel-reading 
public. This nucleus was essentially 
thoughtful and earnest. It had pro- 
bably been unaccustomed to any 
lighter form of literature than the 
theological homily or the dissertation 
on ethics and moralit}\ But just 
as a clergyman of our acquaintance 



Mr. Robert Keablo. 
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once found to his dismay that when he was trans- 
ferred to a neighbouring parish half his old congrega- 
tion deserted the old church for the new,, so, when 
Mr. Keable adopted a different form of literary expres- 
sion, his old readers were known to be a considerable 
percentage of the ninety-two thousand who, so far, 
have acquired copies of his first novel, a considerable 
percentage of the forty-four thousand who have ac- 
quired copies of ** The Mother of All Living,” and a 
considerable percentage of the still avid folk who have 
already sent to a fourth printing his most recent novel, 
” Peradventure, or the Silence of God.” 

For Mr. Kleable, as we need hardly be reminded, is 
an Anglican clergyman, an English padre, all the time. 
Bom thirty-five years ago, the association of art and 
theology began during his school period at Wliitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon. Irf addition to editing the 
school magazine, he w'as a Whitgift gold and silver 
medallist for prose and verse in 1905. At ('ambridge 
University he contributed to church papers and mis- 
sionary reviews as well as to ” The Granta.” Not 
only did he join the 'Varsity missionary campaigns up 
and down the provinces, afterwards writing their 
history, while in his vacations he worked with the 
late Henry Hutchinson of the Children's Special Service 
Mission : he also became the first President of the 
Pepysian Literary Society for the encouragement of 
original verse and prose at Magdalene, formed the 
acquaintance of Rupert Brooke and Mr. Michael Sadleir, 
and contributed poems to the first ” Anthology of 
Cambridge Verse.” In his own literary work he had 
the assistance and encouragement of Mr. A. C. Btnson, 
.and as a theological student he was so profoundly 
influenced by Father Waggett and the late Robert 
Hugh Benson that he gradually abandoned his evan- 
igelical position for that of Anglican Catholicism. He 
was ordained a priest in 1912, and sailed forthwith 
to British East Africa as tutor in the training college 
for native missionary priests. ” Darkness or Light,” 
"his first book, published by the Y.M.C.A. in the same 
year, was a study in the history of this work, and the 
volume called ” Songs of the Narrow Way,'* issued by 
Mowbra}'S two years later, was an attempt to express 
•various pha.ses of missionary life in verse. 

Those who have noted how much first-hand expei iencc 
is related in Mr. Keable's novels—” Peradventure,” 
ior example, introduces Cambridge and Zanzibar, Mr. 
Benson and Father Waggett, and the Children's Special 
■Service Mission — will not be surprised to find that 
” Darkness or Light ” and the book of verses were 
•experiments in a method he has pursued ever since : 
that of going about his strenuous activities with a 
pencil and notebook, literally as well as metaphorically, 
in his fingers. ” The Loneliness of Christ ” (” Studies 
^in the Discipline of Life”) was published by Nisbet 
in the same year (2915) as ” A City of the Dawn,” 
which is a record of work in a tropical city. A children's 
study book, ” The Adventures of Paul Kangai,” appeared 
Sn 1916 with the imprint of the Y.M.C.A., for whom 
the author haf! acted as a temporary secretary prior 
to the war. ” The Perpetual Sacrifice ■' (” Meditations 
•on the Death of God the Son ”) was published by 
Nisbet in igfi7 ” This Same Jesus ” (Nisbet) and 

The Drift of Pinions” (Skeffington) in 1918. Then, 


a year later, came the book which put its author on 
the road to finding his most profitable, if not his most 
literary vocation. ” Standing By ” was the outcome 
of his work on the Western Front, to which he had 
gone from Basutoland in December, 1916, as Chaplain 
to the South African native labour contingent, although 
he had been refused a chaplaincy by the British authori- 
ties at the outbreak of hostilities on account of ill- 
health. 

While in France Mr. Keable wrote ” The First Black 
Ten Thousand ” for the S.P.C.K., but it was censured 
out of existence as being too sympathetic to the native 
question in South Africa. In "Standing By” is an 
echo of this and certain other controversies, although 
the main importance of the book lies in its tentative 
dealing with the problems that have concerned him 
so anxiously in his first tNVo no\'els. ” Pilgrim Papers,” 
published by Christophers in 1920, is a companion 
volume, with much the same value. No one who has 
been attracted by Mr. Kcablc’s happy, troubled tempera- 
ment as revealed in his fic'tion can properly understand 
him without reading these thoughtful, charming, 
homely and helpful essays, written by a second though 
far more human Robert Hugh Benson. Mr. Keable 
has recognised in lifci just two problems. The first, 
he tells us in ” Pilgrim Papers,” is ” the adjustment 
of Nature and Religion,” the second ” the discovery of 
the true Religion.” Here are some characteristic 
passages relating to them : 

Possibly T have not said much about the first, but it 
undoubtedly .stands finst. It Ls always in my mind a.s I 
ride about on the face of tins old Berg, and I fail to see 
how it can help being there, since one is so close to Nature 
up here. Among the flowers and mountains under the 
sun and the stars, and dealing with natives, one is truly 
close to Nature, and I am bound to confess that I find 
Nature a great problem. . . . Take, for example, the 
big sexual questions. Nature is out to breed men— and 
microbes — as hard as she can. She has designed the sexes 
to attract one another, and love is really her little joke. 
, . . And 1 realise that tliis visible world is only a tiny 
matter in comparison with the invisible that touches us 
at every turn. The whole of it, Nature and all its laws, is 
but the garment of sonietliing else. I am more sure of 
these things than of anything else. Maybe I am a colossal 
fool, but. honestly, as i look out over these mountains, I 
see the .spiritual a thousand limes more clearly than the 
material. A flower dumbfounds me, for although I see 
the flower, 1 see far more jdainly God." 

” Simon Called Peter ” and ” The Mother of All 
Living ” might be summed up as Mr. Keable's first 
unfettered attempt to make the adjustment of Nature 
and Religion, and " Peradventure,” his equally un- 
fettered preparation for a discovery of the true religion. 
Unfettered in an extra sense is this " Peradventure,” 
for he had worked out of his mind in its forerunners 
the material unrest which took hold of him during his 
observations and duties as a chaplain in Flanders. As 
a consequence of his conviction (expoun^d ift ".Per- 
adventure ”) that Anglicanism and Protestantifiin have 
broken down, Mr. Keable has resolved upon a comi^te 
devotion to literature immediately he returns to En^and 
after his present tour in the Pacific and lialay Shafts. 
And, considered with all these pleasantly human 
implications in view, his latest novel is easfly the ipost 
interesting and satisfying of the three, 
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THE COLOUR OF CHRISTMAS: 

THIRTEEN CHRISTMAS COLOUR-BOOKS AND THEIR ARTISTS. 

By G. S. Layakd. 


T here is not much risk, I think, in prophesying 
no inconsiderable immortality for one, at least, 
of the books with which I shall deal in this article 

and, this being 
said, 1 have no 
hesitation in giving 
an easy precedence 
to Rossetti and 
His Circle,*' by 
Max Beerbohm.^ 
In a character- 
istic preface, Mr. 
Beerbohm, making 
his apologia for 
presenting the pin- 
traits of men he 
had never set eyes 
ni)on in the flesh, 
('omdudes : ** Old 
drawings and paintings, early i)hotograj)hs and the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, have not, however, l>een my 
only aids. 1 have had another and surer aid, of the 
most curious kind imaginable. And some day I will 
tell you all about it, if you would care to hear." Now 
to me that is a very intriguing statement, for I have, 
in my turn, studied Max for many a long year without 
having set eyes on him, and yet I can say with my 
hand on my heart that although 1 have known all 
his portraits, all his literary and pictorial works, I too 
have *' had another and surer aid of the most curious 
kind imaginable," by which 1 ha\'e arrived at what I 
believe to be a full and proper appreciation of him. 
Whether I will ever tell you about it is quite another 
thing. You will have to make it quite clear Ihst that 
you wish to hear the Sage of Rapallo’s confession. 

To Mr. Beerbohm, Rossetti was the most interesting 
man of the last century, only challenged b\ tlie ro- 
mantic figures of Byron and Disraeli. Here is what 
he wiites of him. What he says of him with his j)eiicil 
and paint-box is even better, but that you can only 
see by getting hold of the book itself Addressing the 
twentieth century world, he says : " Perhaps you have 
never heard of Rossetti. . . . But even you, flushed 
though you are with the pride of youth, must have 
heard of the Victorian Era. Rossetti belonged to 
that — though indeed he was bom nine years before 
it began and died of it nineteen years before it was 
over. For him the eighteen-fifties and sixties had no 
romance at all. For me I confess they are very romantic 
— ^partly because I wasn't alive in them, and partly 
because Rossetti was." Now that is very interesting 
too, because it indicates a limitation in Mr. Beerbohm. 

I agree with him as to the romance of the eighteen- 
' 25** (Heinemann.) 


fifties and sixties, but for myself, I find the nineteen- 
twenties just as romantic, partly because I am alive in 
them, and partly because Mr. Beerbohm, too, is most 
iiitcrostingly alive at Rapallo, which I think means 
that romance lives in our hearts and is not limited 
by time or space. This brings me to the point of 
this delightful gallery of our Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. 
Beerbohm endows them with complements of his own 
romantic needs, and they serve him as well as, if not 
better, than he has ever been served before. 

No doubt some of us will turn the page rather hur- 
riedly where Mr. Jowett is depicted asking Rossetti 
what his creations will do wath the Grail when they 
find it, for Mr. Beerbohm is rather naughty there, but 
surely all of us will linger lovingly, though regretfully, 
over " A Momentary Vision that Befell Young Millais," 
laughingly over “ Blue China (how beautifully drawn 
is Carlyle’s portrait after Whistler Ford Madox 
Brown being patronis(‘d by Holman Hunt," Rossetti 
trying to prevail on Christina to abandon her " pew- 
opener " dress and have one made of Liberty silk, 
George Meredith exhorting Rossetti to set forth on a 
w alk to Hendon ami beyond : indeed, all in this wonder- 
ful gallery, in w^hich th(‘ portraits arc more like the 
jM'ople than ever tlu' people' were themselves. 

As 1 hav('. said, Rossetti is the hero of this book, 
mainly because, with Disraeli, he was a Great Alien. 
Complex and elusive, born outside their proper sj)hores, 
the Jew " who should have been Grand Vizir to some 
Sultan of a bygone age," the Italian who would have 
been at home " in tlie Quatlrocmio and by the Arno," 
they w^cre portents in Victorian London's " deep, smug, 
thick, rich, drab, industrial complacency." In Mr. 
Beerbohm’s words " Rossetti shone, for the men and 
women who knew him, with the ambiguous light of 
a red torch somewhere in a dense fog." That is a simile 
which, carried out in these entrancing juctures, puts 
in proper perspective tlie other great-little men of the 
period. Millais w^ho, had it not been for the moor 
in Scotland and Pears’ soap, might at his zenith have 
been quite other than the nurse of little Miss Muffet ; 

" Topsy " Morris who might have been so much greater 
an artist had his great heart been smaller ; Burne- 
Jones, the anaemic shadow of the master ; Ruskin, 
eager enough prophet but too much bewildered with 
the problems of this world and the next to arrive at 
anything definite ; Whistler, the gamin, wasting half 
his genius in fighting enemies not worth a thought ; 
Carlyle, castrate of any feeling for carnal beauty ; 
Tennyson waiting, perhaps in vain, for the halo of 
immortality ; Browning succumbing to the world’s 
slow strain ; with George Augustus Scala, a very Puck 
amongst the Olympians, bringing up the rear. All 
these, and a score more, touched off with a beauty 




of ugliness that can hardly be overpraised. For, to 
my mind, Mr. Bcerbohm has, in this gallery, surpassed 
himself. Reviewing “A Survey" last year, I found 
him a little much too concerned with his technique. 
Here I find him giving free rein to fancy and 
letting his pencil take care of itself and do its work 
unconsciously and well. 

Personally 1 keep Mr. Beerbohm’s volumes of cari- 
cature always by me as cathartics ; purges to cure 
melancholy ; (juitc* necessary antidotes to the nostalgia 
of ineptitude to which the poor writer so often finds 
himself victim. 

But that is not all, or nearly all, Mr. Beerbohm's 
worth to the world. At a time when everybody is 
shouting as loud as he can to prove his Importance, 
he stands by as Looker-on, and shows how' little are 
our greatest when we come to look at them with De- 
tachment in the Perspe('tiv(‘ of the Past. Let him see 
to it that he continues to wave his jester's wand to 
remind '* the transitory idols of the hour how’ small 
they will look wlum History comes to he WTitteii. 
Undoubtedly this is the (-hrislmas volume of the year 
so far as the grown ups and intellectuals are (aaiceriied. 
But it is for the cdiildren that Christmas hooks are 
primarily meant, the grown-up children who ride on 
horseback and liuiit the fox, as wa^ll as tlu‘ aiithentit: 
infants wiio have not yet dolfcid the ])iuaforc nor donned 
the toga vifilh or thv linen chitoji. Amongst the 
former, " Right Royal," by John Masefield, illustrated 

by Cecil Alclin,* 

I w'ill undoubtedly 

be first favourite. 

1 shall s|)eak 
later of tlie un- 
(*(jual yoking of pen 
and pencil. It is 
a pleasure to turn 
to the well-assorted 
L wedlock of Mr. 

• Masefield's poetry 
y r 

, K .r. .. Here the artist has 

L,h.A. photo. Cecil Aldin. i . ,r 

surpassed liims(ui 

i n h i s brilliant 

and conscientious interpretation of the poet. These 
arc true illustrations, for they thrown light upon, 
illuminate the text. Poem and pictures gallop along 
side by side and make a dead heat of it. from the de- 
lightful plan of the steeplechase course, to which one 
constantly turns, to the breathless climax of the race's 
finish ; from the moment when, as Charles Cothill 

“ . . . knotted the reins and took his stand. 

The horse’s soul came into his hand, 

And up from the mouth tliat held the steel 
Came an innermost word, ^ thought, hall feel— 

' My day to-day, O m^ter, 0 master ; 

None shall jump cleaiUsr, ndne shall go faster ' 

to the immense jlhoment when Right Royal wins the 
race. 

It is all as it should be, and I can imagine lew things 
more delightful than a fine sporting family of young 
people ending the day, before a huge lc®vflre iW Chris 
• 15s. (Heinemann.) 



Mr. Cecil Aldin. 



Mr. Jean de 
Boasch^re. 


Eve, listening to 
Mr. Masefield's 
inspiriting verse 
and, despite the 
natural drow^siness 
induced by a good 
run with the 
hounds, rousing 
themsclv(‘s to peep 
over the shoulder 
of the ’rt*ader to 
see h o w that 
artist “fell ow', Aldin, 
Fi,o,ui^-F..(>.iiopi>.<. Mr. Jean de pictorially 

Boaachere. . j .i. ' 

represented this, 

that and the other episode, riiis is in every sense a 
Right Royal hook. 

1 regret to say that tlu^ same cannot he said for 
" The History of Don Ouixott* de la Mancha,” w'itli 
illustrations by Jean de Hosscheie, and an essay by 
J. B. Trend.'* 

Beautifully' produced and printt‘d it does credit to 
its distinguished publishers, luit 1 cannot but think 
docs too much honour to its illustrator. Clevt'i . no 
doubt, M. dt' RosschLn‘(''s work is I)oth in colour and 
black-aiid-w'hite, but tcm\>('iamcntally jealous for the 
great masterpieces of Literature, T ]>erhaps ioo readily 
resent what must, 1 think, b(‘ admitted to be an im 
equal yoking of pen and pencil. Coiya might ])ossibly 
liave done justice', to the immortal Don. C'crtaiiily 
Hogarth lamentably failed, and where he failed few 
have ever succeeded. 

It has been said that ( (rvajites " smiled Spain’s 
chivalry away.” That is so in a sense. But hi* did 
much more than that. He distingnisln'd llie false from 
the true. He realised and ('onqdetc'd the whole spirit 
of knight-errantry. I'lie |)erf(‘Ctiou of Don Qiiixot(‘ 
dep(*nds on the skill with which heroic sentiment is 
fused with comic narrative, 'fhat, it scions to me, 
condemns thes(‘. illustrations out of hand, for M. de 
Bosschcre emphasises the grotescpie, and thus overlays 
the fine i^hilosophy and ess(‘ntial beauty. Personally 
I think the Dun had best be left alone in the perfection 
of ('ervantes' pages and, if Englished in Shelton's 
magnilic.eiit translation, a course wisely jmrsued in the 
present instance, lie will be found quite able to take 
care of himself without any adventitious trappings. 

Of the classical coloured books for children, 
"Alice ill Wonderland -text by Lewis Carroll, 
illustrated by Gwynedd M. Hudson — will be first 
favourite. 

To those of us who were brought up on Tenniel's 
illustrations to " Alice " it is of course? almost sacrilege 
to think of any others, but it must be at once admitted 
that, had we not set eyes on them, we should be en- 
raptured, as modem children will be, by Miss Gwynedd 
Hudson's delightful treatment of the most entrancing 
of all children's stories. She is reverent, conscientious 
and original, and the clean transparent colours of her 
drawings are so well reproduced that even the artist 
may be found grateful I Occasionally Miss Hudson's 
clever work betrays the influence of the master, for 

• 21B. (Constable.) 

* 20s. Edition de Luxe, limited to aoo copies, signed^by the 
artist, £2 2s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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in ROSSETTI AND HIS CIRCLE r 
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The small hours of the sixties at 1C, Chevne Walk. 

Algernon reading " Anactoria " to Gabriel and William. 
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• Pulse tor pulse with the heart of life.' 
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hfom *\1V ANIIOE.'* A daintv song." said Wamba. 

lUnslrafcd in colour by R. WHHELW RIGHT 
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Mr, Arthur 
Rachham. 


ci^llle, in the 
“ portraits ' of 
Thd, Diichcss and 
perhaps of the 
flamingo, but after 
all, Duchesses are 
often vvvy like 
then1sel\'cs and 
flamingoes do have 
a family likem^ss 
ill the eyes of 
humans, whatever 
they may h a v e 
among themselves, 
and so that is 

perhaps a little hypercritical. The Mad Tea J^irty ” 
is a triumph, as also is the “ Caterpillar’s Advice and 
the charming froutis])iece of " Alice and Dinah.'* 

Artist, jnihlishcr and ])rinter are to he congratulated 
on a fine collalioration. And, to he quite frank, 1 
oiiglit to add that, notwithstanding an abiding loyaltv 
to ’reuni(‘l and a great ])ress of work, 1 have read the 
whole hook throiigh once again, ami siiccuinhed to 
e\ery one of the cl('\^(T lady’s illuminating illustrations. 

From the same puhlishing house ('ornes another fine 
ami attractive volume, " Hawthorn's Wonder Book,*’ 
illustrated by Arthur Kackham.'* H\- those who are 
not tired of this rlov('r artist’s conventions and 1 
fancy th(‘y must run into innumerahle thousands 
this hook will h(‘ heartilv wel<'om<‘d lh)r his dainty 
littli' ivory-coloun?d puppets danci* through these pages 
as they have danced througli the ])ages of Beter Pan 
and a scon; of otluM- Christmas books, and will, I 
su]*j)ose, so go on dancing for many a year to come. 
Pt'!sonally I get more pleasure out of the charming (;nd 
papers and the little black-and-whitt? conceits and 
grotesques scattered about these pages than out of 
even so pretty a coloured picture as that of the mer- 
maids with whom “ we do not consider it ]>ropcr to 
he acquainted, becaust' they have sea-green hair and 
taper away like fishes.” For T like Mr. Rackham best 
when he gets away from the formulas Ik' has iiuaaited 
and to which he constantly recurs. lIowcN er he knows 
what his public wants, and it is all to the good that 
he should, with his pretty pictures, draw their atten- 
tion once again to the wholesome charm of the American 
master and so revive "The Tangle wood dales” as a 
household word in many a happv^ honic\ 

From Messrs. Duckworth, with whom, by the way, 

I have a bone to pick for disfiguring their title page 
with a rubber-stamp, presurnahly for the purpose of 
making the book unsaleable should the poor reviewer 
desire to sell it, which this one does not as it has already 
been appropriated by a ^ister-in-law, comes an ex- 
ceedingly dainty and attractive little volume, which 
will be welcomed by all the children who have revell(?d 
in the " Just So " stories. For it is no disrespect to 
" The Armficlds' Animal Book," by Constance Smedley. 
with pictures by Maxwell Armfield,* to discover its 
direct descent from Mr. Kipling's outstanding accom- 
plishment in the same genre. Nor are " How the 
Turtles Learnt to Differ," " How the Horse Looked 

* ios. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Ahead," ** How the Camel Unbent." and the rest of 
these accurately observed and very humorous stories, 
unworthy relatives of " How the Leopard Got His 
Spots.” And as nothing could he . better for their 
purpose than Mr. Armfield’s dainty illustrations to 
his gifted wif(‘’s pen. I prophc?sy for this volume a’ 
large circle of enthusiastic admirers. 

l^'roin tli(‘ same domestic collaboration we get " The 
Winter's Tal(‘,” with twelve coloured plates painted 
ill tempera by Maxwell Armfield.'^ For here are 
demonstrated, for tliosc interested in what it is hoped 
will prov(' a true Keiiaissance of the English-speaking 
stage, the' methods employed by Miss Constance Smedley 
and her husband in thc'ir remarkable productions in the 
Greek 'fheatre of Chicago. This is a book which will 
appeal to tliosi* who flocked to the magnificent Theatre 
E.\l libit ion held last summer at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum. I'he ruling idea is the simplification of the 
viisr cn schic to that which was intended when the 
plays were written, a protest against the " realism " 
of the modem slagi'. A play is a play, and to pretend 
that it is anything is to drag the revelations of 
art down to the illnsorv' level of the commonplace. 
Of c()ursi‘ the whole matti'i is highly controversial and 
reactionary, and Mr. ami Mrs. Arrnfield have not said 
th(‘ final word. But it is a move in the right direction 
and will he tluaefore welcomed by all who are jealous 
for tJie future of tin; JCiiglish-speaking llieatn;. 

FToin Mr. Jonathan ('api^ (‘omes "The Christmas 
Stories of (.'hades Dickens,” illustrated by Spencer 
Baird Nichols,** than whicli, with their wholesome 
optimism, nothing makes better reading at ('hristmas 
tilin' both for childri'ii and grown-ups. That they will 
liiid in Mr. Nichols’s illustrations satisfactory substitutes 
for the originals of Leech and Maclisc, not to speak 
of the later ones by Charles and Towailey (jreen, Fraser, 
FTemh, Dal/iel and Mahoney, can hardly be supposed. 
But it is all to the good to multiply the editions of 
fairy stories which at their l)e.st are the equal of any 
fairy stories in the world. 

bor tile tiny cliild who cuddles safe in our arms 
tlie wiiih' she asks once again to he told the terrible 
and thrilling stories of lattle Red Riding Hood, Blue- 
beard, ('iiiderella and the like, w^o have " Tales of 
Passed Times, written for children by Mr. Perrault, and 
newly dec orati'd by John Austen,"® an edition of those 
immortal tales which have appealed to children time out 
of mind aiul will, 1 suppose, continue t'o appeal to all 
those tender creatures who have not been poisoned by too 

m a n y chocolate 
tU’lairs a n d t h e 
other things which 
" go with e.vcning 
dress." 

It is more than 
two hundred years 
sine e they first 
entranced the 
little French chil- 
dren in the days of 
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the Grand Monarch, and it says much for Mr. Austen 
that he has undoubtedly added to their attractiveness 
by his brightly-coloured and dainty illustrations. 1 
like his Bluebeard with his uncompromisingly aziiie 
‘‘ beaver," matching in colour the discreet pantalettes 
of his courageous little wife. I am glad to learn that 
the seven-league boots " w'hich, being fairies, had the 
gift of becoming big and little" and so fitted 'Jom 
Ihumb just as wtII as ever they did the Ogre from 
w^hom he stole them, had purple " uppcTs " and green 
tops, and that the Sleeping Beauty’s red hair so exactly 
and entrancingly contrasted with the lovely gr(?en hair 
of the Prince who kissed her awjvke and lived happily 
with her ever after. Indeed this is a gay little 
volume over which all proy)t*r children will properly 
gloat. 

Far from being the least admirable of this season’s 
Christmas Colour Rooks is Messrs. Rapliael luck & 
Sons* " ('hildren’s Stories from Rumanian Legends aiul 
Fairy Tales,** by M. Caster, Ph.D., illustrated Ijv ('. E. 
Brock, K.I.,*® the latest volume to be added to the 
Raphael House Library of Gift-books, edited by ('ajUaiii 
Edric Vredenburg. This is a book which, with its 
archaic, though attractive cover, smiles at you even 
before you open it. Nor does the inside belie its 
promise. For Mr. ('. E. Brock is its illustrator, and 
what can you get in these days bett(‘r than that ? 
The " colour plates ** and those in black-and-white 
are alike beyond praise. Brilliant and conscientious in 
execution they convey the very spirit of the late Presi- 
dent of the English Folk-Lore Society’s invaluable text, 
to which it is impossible to do a tenth-part of justice 
in the space at my command. Tn his very able 
hands their intrinsic beauty is fully pic'served. They 
form a remarkable addition to the hoik Talcs of the 
World. 

From Messrs. George Harrap & Co. come *‘ Ivanhoe," 
illustrated by Rowland WheedwTight,^^ and " The Fairy 
Tales of Perrault," illustrated bj' Harry Clarke, with an 

6s. (Raphael Tuch.) 
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introduction by Thomas Bodkin.^* The former ; I 
confess, though its format docs credit to the publishers, 
leaves me cold. The illustrations seem to me to add 
little to the story. The " Perrault,*’ on the other hand, 
has great and outstanding merit. It is a very different 
affair from the edition of the great h'rench Academician’s 
immortal stories mentioned above. There we found 
charming decorations appealing in their naivete to the 
mind of the iins])oiled child. Here we have able, but 
somewhat sinister, pictorial reflections on the stories of 
Cinderella, Bluebeard and the rest, which I sincerely 
hope will only find a response in the hearts and minds 
of the nnspoil(‘d child’s (‘Iders. For it will be a bad day 
w^hen the childrc'U are snfticiently sophisticated to take 
pleasure in the rather (ornipt implications of what is 
nndoubtcHlly v(*r\' able w'ork. Mr. Clarke is a follower, 
and no mt^aii on(\ in the decorative footsteps of Aubrey 
Beardsley. Jiidet'd the fiill-pag(‘ of the Ogre Oueeii 
commanding the Cook to serve her grandchild, Aurora, 
for dinner, garnished with " a sauce Robert," is worthy 
of tlie master himself. And tlic same may be said of 
others of these remarkable designs. But Beardsley was 
liardly the man for balies and sucklings. From w’hich 
it w'ill be gathen^d tliat Mr. Clarke's skill and artistry 
is far more fitted to the satires of Pope or Swift than to 
tales consecrate to the clays of our innocence. For my 
more hardem'd self 1 conhss to an .xsthetic enjoy- 
ment of these lineJy decorated pages, which, however, 
I do not dc'sire to share cum virf^inihny. pucrisquc. 

Our bakc'r’s dozen of Christmas Colour Books is 
fittingly completed by Hans Andersen’s " Fairy Tales," 
illustrated by Honor (' Appleton.^** Beautifully printed 
in large tyi)e on a noble page, these perennial stories 
will make fresh api)eal to a new generation of children. 
It was said rather cynically by (ioethe that what 
annoys ns in life \vv enjoy .as a picture. It may be said 
with ecjual truth that what jfleases us in fairy tales 
doubly pl(»ases us when illustrated and illuminated by 
the sympathetic hnisli of the painter. 

** 15s. (Harraj).) 

** 10s. 6(1. LVcIsoii.) 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

By T. Sturgf. Mookk. 


O N Christmas Eve, more of us should he grateful 
than will be, that a son w-as born one hundred 
years ago at Laleham to a young juivate tutor, the 
future reformer of Rugby School. When Matthew 
Arnold died, sixty-five years Later, side whiskers — 
" weepers " as they w^re called — would aloue have 
prevented a bust of his head from passing for that 
of some Greek sage or poet, contemporarj^ of Pericles. 
This disfigurement may symbolise something which 
travesties much of his work, as though he wore the 
unbecoming livery of our fathers whom he served. 
But in essential^ the head is grand, and so is the work. 
His first two volumes of poetry passed unnoticed ; 
even the third made little impression, though all three 
contained poems which every one now ranks with or 
above Tennyson's best. This stupid reception added 
weight to the extraneous considerations, in view of 


which he dexotecl the main of his time to other work. 
The age was not ripe, he perceived, for the reception 
of the best poetry, and for more easily applauded kinds 
he felt luunj>cred by the largeness and clearness of his 
mind, so left them to others. One cannot be just to 
Matth(!W Arnold, if it is forgotten that he never achieved 
that financial independence which he rightly thought 
necessary for the finest poetical production. His 
poetry is a leisure hour and holiday creation. It ought 
not to be comparable to that of men like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browming or Swinburne ; if it does rival their 
best, then we may suppose that, in more propitious 
circumstances, it might have done more. I do not think 
" Empedocles " a success, but am increasingly forced 
to rank it higher than any poem of an equal length 
produced by the poets mentioned ; nor do I think 
that Shelley and Keats were more fortunate in respect 
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to such poems and much less Morris [f v. 
or Meredith. Among narratives * ‘ 

“ Sohrab and Rustum ” is perhaps 
surpassed by " Michael,” the ” Ruined 
Cottage ” and " Lamia ” ; it is cer- 
tainly inferior to "The Ancient 
Mariner,” which however is less pro- 
perly compared with it. In spite of 
the slightly professional air of its filial 
reverence for Homer, no blank \erse 
episode in the language so well bears 
reading aloud. This is due to its I 
simple and powerful structure, and 
to the fact that e\'ervthing in it is 

1 , . - ■ Aflor the di 

subordinate to tho mam effect. 

" The Scholar (iipsy mif'lit easily ha\*o bcdoiiKcd 
to that class of pocitry wliicli is often simply called 
“ stanzas,” because it lacks the organism of a j>oem. 
” Dolores,” ” The 'rriumph of Time,” ” in the 

Valley " or Arnold’s own “ New Syrens,” like the 
slow-worrn, are helidessly inclined to break in two or 
inor(‘ fragments ; tlH'ir lo\’ers gloat over tlu-m as “ mar- 
\’ellous stuff,” because they lack tlic main essentials of 
form ; such poems cc'ast* liy tlu' (oace of (iod. having 
no inborn nuison for ending. Not so ” Ihe Scliolar 
(iipsy,” Ihougli when 1 first read it 1 wrote “ tlie middle' 
aged man panting up the hill Keats cliniliod a ti}) toe ” ;* 
if iher(‘ was any excu.^o for my ]ietulaare. it was the 
less adventurous diction. But the grandest beauties 
are not those first or most (\'isily penaavecl, Arnold 
was not able to repeat the niiraclcj in ” Thyrsis,” though 
as ” stanzas ” it is not iiilerior. Jn shortc'r poems 
” The Forsaken Merman.” “ Myceriuiis,” ” Stragirius,” 
” The; Voice,” ” Dover l^each ” and ” A Southern 
Night ” are all jierfect sha])(?s. No doubt not oiilv 
Browning and Tennyson but Swinburne, with liis 
” Ballad of Life ” and his ” Sapphics,” can ri\ al Arnold 
111 poems of this length. One, perhajjs two, of liis best 
sonnets are surpassed only by I^ossetti sime Words- 
worth, and in the short lyric he sliowshis ” Kecjuieseat ” 
and “To Fausta ’ ' with tlie interludes from ‘ ' Enipedoeles. ” 
Still there remains a bulk of work which >'ields perfect 
passages : several scries of dazzling stanzas from 

Ihe New Syrens ” and “ To a Gipsy Child,” that 
splendid live from 
” The Grande Chart- 
reuse,*’ beginning 
” Achilles ponders 
in his tent,” and 
what a gold mine 
is "Tristram *’l 
Has anyone, had 
Keats himself, ob- 
tained so divine a 
limpidity from the 
rhymed couplet ? 

Nor has any writer 
of so-called ” free 
verse" produced a 
composition to 

* I was wrong on the 
matter of fact — Arnold 
was only thirty when he 
wrote it, Keats twenty- 

six when he died. u was in Mai 


Matthew Arnold, 

Aflor the drawini; by Sanders. 



as it was In Matthew Arnold's time. 


compare with ' ‘ The Strayed Kcvellcr , * * 
" though Mr. Flint's " Otherworld ” is a 

^ fine attempt, and Mr. Aldington's 

" In the Trenches ” a fine success. 
Then too, there is all that secondary, 
merely pragmatical poetry in which 
the ruling ideas of his prose works 
are found condensed, but without 
the sensuous freedom and organic 
development of true works of art. 
Lastly the excellent subjects 
he had hoped to treat must not 

be ( ) \' (! r 1 o o k e d the t r a g c d y on 

tthew Arnold, .. i .■ .. _ .. , , 

, ^ Lucretius, Jlie (jiidrune and 

UK by Sanders. 

Brunliilde,” ” Tlie vSiegfried Jind 
Fafnir,” etc., or the ” Balder Dead ” that he wrote 
when it was already too Iat(*. This was a poet indeed, 
and T eaiuiol jjlaie before him any of his coii- 
temporarifs, sa\t‘ Jviissetti who also gave the main 
of his lime and (aieig\' to anotlier kind of work, and 
looked on poetr\- as a recreation. 

Fkosk Wokk. 

Arnold’s literary criticism is disappointing, though it 
liad far mon* immediate eff(‘ct than his ]>oetry. He 
certainly gav(‘ us th(‘ ]>(.*st we hav(* had since Coleridge, 
and gave it in far blotter form, yet tlie preface to 
" Poems, i(S 5 ;> ” was nev er ec|iKi]led again. His " Essays 
in Criticism ” were too frecpiently preoccupied with 
literatiin* as a social agent ; they tend rather to prepare 
a public tliaii to discover principles of taste or illumine 
works of art. He who had jiroclaimed " the necessity 
of accurate* construction, and the subordinate character 
of exjuTssioii ” was soon understood to prone se the 
smallest ])art, a single line, as the touchstone of literary 
excellence, riic fault lay largely with hast}'' readers, 
but not wholly. \'el how coiihl a critic have oeen 
more unfortunat(* His lectures “ On Translating 
Homer ” opeiieci the door ; the ronstruction was not 
considered, it was always the same, that is Homer's, 
so attention was focused on the shades by which 
various styl(*s cliff(*ied from that style. When he 
wrote the introduction to tin* ” Study of Poetry,” he 

applied the standards 
arrived at in the 
Homer Lectures 
to m o r e r e c e n t 
lioetiy, the m a j o r 
virtues of construc- 
tion were 1) a r e 1 y 
glanced at, and in- 
deed were not to be 
represented in the 
anthology h c was 
introducing. His 
style became over- 
explanatory and 
cumbrous, a n d 
there arc surpris- 
ingly few fine pages 
or even periods, 
Rugby School, though the interest 

. Arnobi'i time. is maintained by 


Rugby School, 
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simi)licit 5 ^ of outline and numerous well defined dis- 
tinctions : but these virtues are so rare, especially 
in English, that perhaps better judges will hold that 
they redeem the slightly officious prolixity of his too 
conscious uish to help. 

A few of his particular judgments like that on Shel- 
ley's poetry are grotesque, yet undoubtedly he was 
better endowed for criticism than his admired Sainte- 
Beuve whose strength lay in the appreciation of persons 
rather than of works, atid of secondary rather than of 
great characters. 

Religious Criticism. 

Arnold's weakness as a critic was largely due to his 
unique value as a social agent. His main effort in 
prose was directed elsewhere ; and attempted to har- 
monise modern science with religion, without com- 
promise. Ill this field he proved extremely original ; 
for, unlike Dean Inge and how many othtTs, he restTved 
nothing, even God was subject for experiment. Then* 
was no compromise. He perhaps moulded his proce- 
dure on that of Socrates, who always began with his 
interlocutor’s ideas. So he attempted always to lead 
his readers from wliat he knew to be their ideas towards 
his own. This has done him a grave wrong with pos- 
terity. His own books and tlie course of (events rend(‘red 
the ideas of the generation hc' addressed quickly obso- 
lete, yet so much of his sj)ace had been tilken up that, 
though in a less degree than in literary criticism, he 
hardly arrived at the free and full exposition of liis 
thought. I do not think he was blind to this fact 
either in regard to literary, religious or political criticism, 
but with the examples of Socrates and Jesus always in 
view, 1 think he sacrificed that advantage* he might 
have won with the next generation in order to help 
those in immediate need, and in heljnng them he mar- 
vellously succeeded, but his acliieveinent ranks higher 
as a humane action than as literature. The idea on 
which he founded such books as “ God and the Bible ” 
and Literature and Dogma ” was that the religious 
life is properly and always has been a series of experi- 
ments directed towards the discxjvery of the conditions 
essential for inward happiness. The beginning and 
end of this inquiry, like that of all others, was from 
the necessity of man's situation lost in ignorance. The 
incomplete truths discovered like those revealed by 
science could not exist in a description or formula, 
but only in the facts, in this case those of the spiritual 
life. Arnold with infinite patience and bonhomie tried 
to make this incontrovertible conception real to those 
who felt religion slipping from beneath their feet ; 
for he addressed no others. He had no quarrel with 
science, only with scientists who jumped to brutal 
and hasty conclusions, and in so doing resembled the 
fanatics of dogma. If men's tempers were depressed 
or debauched by a sense of helplessness in the world 
of forces, what prevention, what cure could there be, 
but the sense of inward victory and content ? This 
had been won by the saints, who owed it not to their 
delusions, but achieved it in spite of them. Besides, a 
method considerably elaborated had been evolved, so 
that we need not now start in the dark. The central 
impulse was found in the " know thyself " of Socrates, 
the taste and see " of the Psalmist, the “ learn of 


me " of Jesus. But as often happened in other inquiries, 
poetical rhapsodies, tentative definitions, premature 
hypotheses, worshipped as dogma, arrested progress, till 
some fresh religious genius freed the effort once more. 
By glancing over the v^ast prospects of outward history 
a corresponding natural order or law might be divined. 
Thus modern jnety and culture were united to the 
most inspiring epochs, and the soul could view its own 
most intimately sanctioned efforts as part of an uni- 
versal process. With what constancy he himself applied 
this method may be gathered from his published Note- 
Hooks, " which show us under the garb of a smiling man 
of the A\c)rld, a discipline like that sackcloth found 
beneath gay raiment on the young bride of Giacopone 
di Todi.* 

Social and Politic al Criticism. 

Those who have read and reread “ Culture and 
Anarchy " and “ b'rieudship’s Garland ” realise with 
what charm and sagacity he arrested attention in the 
sphere of luditics. In his youth, private secretary to 
I-ord T-aiisdowne, them continually travelling the 
country first on circuit with his father-in-law the judge, 
afterwards as .school inspector, a welcome guest in a 
great variet>^ of homes, he held necessary converse 
with thousands of all class(*s. and varied this life with 
holidays abroad and special missions to inspect foreign 
scliools : thus he liad enjoyed unique advantages for 
studying the growth of (q)iiiioii both within and beyond 
government circles. “ Might must rule till right is 
ready " and “ the prince of this world is judged," as 
he loved to quote. And riglit is only ready when it 
can persuade those who have tin; advantage to forego 
at least a j)art of it. Until this hajipcns, pcilitics is 
merely the mec'haiiical interplay of various interests 
devoid of intelligence* and \irtue. But what can per- 
suade the* wealthy to forego their advantage ? Wliy I 
interest in wider, and more significant aspec'ts of life. 
Illumine the landscai)c round them and you arrest 
them in the e.xploitation of their victims, engage them 
in effort for ends that do not affect or perhaps even 
tell against their private fortunes. Nevertheless the 
satisfaction of mind and soul thus achieved, will react 
to their bodily benefit, being one of the main sources 
of physical health : 

He only lives, with the world^s life 

Who has renounced his own.” 

" Docile echoes of the eternal voice, pliant organs of 
the infinite will, such workers are going along with the 
essential movement of the world ; and this is their 
strength, and their happy and divine fortune." 

His " Merope," though too much a professor's demon- 
stration to rank as a free creation, yet comes next to 
Shakespeare in treatment of a political situation with 
living comprehension of its various aspects for diverse 
characters and interests. It is indeed packed wth 
wisdom. 

Other Aspects. 

Had all these interests in which he displayed such 
profound capacity directly nourished works of art ; 
what masterpieces they might have been ! As it' was 
his Muse gradually confined and lowered hw note« 

• See his sonnet ” Austerity of Poetiy>!* 
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Yet occasion for the existence of the grandest poetical 
flights is only found in highly complex works, fed by 
a full experience. Some will carp that he might have 
achieved a greater measure of independcnc(i had he 
lived a simpler life, but that would have meant breaking 
with pieties and claims he felt bound to resp(*ct ; it 
might also have meant starving those very capacities 
it aimed at freeing. I have read that wlien dining 
at Kettner's or some* such place, lu' answen^d a 
regret sighed towards mountain freedom to this 
effect : " My dear Morley, think, Wordsworth at K'ydal 
lived the life of a farmer ; how much more worthy 
creatures of a wide discourse is our life here ; how 
much more intelligence, liow much more elasticity f)f 
temper, how much finer a i)alate the day requires of us.” 

His writings on education are of imicpie \'alue, aiul as 
school insy^ector he was a great success. J have Ix^eii 
told that, when listening to some' chihl stumbling in 
its reply, he would encourage it. “ Go on. my d(‘ar, 
go on ; it's all wrong, but never mind, go on.” That 
is symbolical of liis attitude, no (‘yes saw more clearly' 


than his that all was wrong, yet for him the essence of 
man's spirit was goodwill which docs the best it can, 
I)Oor though that may be, and is strengthened thereby. 
He had not been, as my lazy youth t(3ok for granted, 
always middle-aged, but so hearty as to i)erpetrate 
without a wince 

" Ere the j^arting kiss be dry," 

and madly to follow Rachel, the groat trag(5dieniie, from 
Edinburgh to Paris and ncvcir miss a. single j)erformance 
during two whole months. Yet it w'as the same youth 
whom George Sand described as ” un Miltoii jeime et 
vovagcanl,” and wdio a few \rars later addressed 
himself or any kindred spirit, " O seeming sole to 
awake ...” 

'' Tliin, thin the i)lcasant human noises grow. 

And faint the city gleams ; 

Rare the lone pastoral huts — marvel not thou I 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known ; 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Syiring the great streams." 


‘‘LITTLE WOMEN”: AN APPRECIATION. 

By Anckla Brazil. 


T O girls one of tlu? most acccy^table gift-lxjoks of tli(‘ 
C.'hristmas season will surely be this m:\y and 
beautiful (‘ditiou de luxe of ” Tittle Women,” by Louisa 
M. Alcott.* 

In the days of my own youth 1 had r(‘\‘ell(‘d in the 
story, despite the bad ])rint and lack of illustrations (jf 
a chcay) edition, so I confess that vvIkmi I saw it in this 
glorious new' dress, with the lovely i)ictures giving such 
chaiming portraits of those dearest of old fritnids and 
playmates, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, T just sal down 
at once, and started to r(‘-read it with all the rapture of 
my early teens. There are some? giiiliood talcs which 
w(j skim through again, and w'onder how our callow 
taste ever tolerated them, but to make r('-ac(iuaintance, 
after a gap of many y-cars, w-ith Miss Alcott’s immortal 
masterpiece is to rejoice in it afre.sh, with the added 
appreciation of its true literary value. 

What is th(‘ secret of the fascination of this story, 
which for more than fifty years has remain(‘d a priim* 
favourite on both sides of the Atlantic ? Why arc tlu^ 
names of the members of the March family household 
words ? Why are their little doings as familiar to most 
of us as the remembrance of the adventures of our own 
sisters and brotliers ? The answer to tlicse (piestions 
lies, I think, in the fact that Louisa May Alcott had the 
genius to present to us, in her lovable heroines, four 
absolutely human girls exactly as she knew them in 
real life. She painted their pen-portraits with the 
faithfulness of a mistress of her craft, exaggerating 
neither virtues nor faults, and making us s^’inpathise 
alike with their heroic little sacrifices or their many 
imperfections. In this style of writing she was a pioneer. 

Turn to most of the juvenile stories of fifty or sixty 
years ago, and you will find that the heroine was not 
so much a study of a real girl as a peg upon whom the 
authoress might hang her pet opinions, and into whose 

; ^ b uttle Wbmea." By LouUa Alcott. Illustrated by 

; ' ll ‘^Hbddiir & Stoughton.) 


mouth wor(‘ often put sentiments of so stilted a charac- 
t(‘r that we can hardly imagim^ anybody young -out- 
side a l)ook- \vould ever expre^ss them, and certainly 
not in such flow'ery language. 

How' different are Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy" ! Their 
conversation is so natural that you can fancy^ you are 
sitting by their fireside and listening to them as they 
chat. How we love their gruinbhjs and their little 
vanities, and are thrilled when Jo burns Meg’s curls 
with Ihir hot tongs, or w'lnm .'\my goes to sleep W"ith a 
doth(iS-pin on Inn- nose, to try to uplift that offending 
feature in prt‘paration for a party. W’c get to know 
them all so well, Meg wnth her girlish craving for the 
pretty things of life, brusque, hot-tempered, amusing 
Jo, gentle sweet-tennpered Beth, and artistic, ambitious, 
little Amy, wnth her mispronounced long w^ords, and 
her s(‘nse of sedate self-irnpoi tance. .Although they 
lived and wn)rked during the time of the great American 
Civil War, th(‘y never seem out of date. Bob their 
hair, and dress them in knitt(‘d jumpers, and they 
would take their places as easily in i()23 as in 1861. 

It is only an author who has the greatness and the 
simplicity to write of girls as she sees thcmi, and not of 
girls as she thinks they ought to be, wdiose cr(*ations 
will thus outlast the march of the years. 

One point worthy of speciiil notice in the story of 

Little Women ” is Miss Alcott’s skilful treatment of 
the struggles of a family of small means to make ends 
meet. There is never anything sordid in the descrip- 
tions, and the reader is carried away with enthusiasm 
for the little economi(^s that go hand-in-hand with the 
charities, and sympathises heartily with the very 
natural longings expressed by the four heroines for the 
goods of this world. The humour of the book is delight- 
ful. Its racy language and joyousiiess of style carry 
us on from page to page with an interest that never 
flags from start to finish. We follow Meg through 
Vanity Fair, and Amy through the Valley of Humiliation, 
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with equal enjoyment, and laugh over Jo’s unsuccessful 
efforts at cookery, and at the effusions of the Pickwick 
Club. 

There is nothing sentimental about ” Little Women,’* 
though of true sentiment we have tender touches. 
Can anything equal the pathos of the ])assage where 
Jo, mistaking sleep for death, believes that her favourite 
Beth has slipped ov(‘r the divide ? 

To her excited eyes a great change seemed to have 
taken place. The fever flush and the look of pain were 
gone, and the beloved little face looked so pale and 
peaceful in its utter repose, that Jo felt no desire to 
weep or to lament. Leaning low over this dearest of 
her sisters, she kissed the damj) forehead with her heart 
on her lips, and softly whispered, ‘ Good-bye, my 
Beth ; good-bye ! * ” 

As if waked by the stir, Hannah started out of her 
sleep, hurried to the bed, looked at Beth, felt her hands, 
listened at her lips, and then, throwing her apron over 
her head, sat down to rock to and fro, exclaiming, under 
her breath. " The fever's turned ; she’s sleeping natVal, 
her skin's damp, and she breathes easy. Praise be 
given ! Oh, my goodness me ! ” 

Admirers of Miss Alcott’s w^orks have only one regret 
— that she did not live longer and write more. Per- 
sonally I alw'ays wished she liad given us a school story. 
My favourite chapter was the episode of the pickled 
limes at Mr. Davis’s establishment, and while appre- 
ciating the spirit with which Amy bore her trying ordeal, 
snatched her things, and dramatically left tlie place 
" forever," I often regretted she had not patched up 
the quarrel, and gone back for further interesting scuffles 
with the irate master, or the sharp-tongued Jenny 
Snow, who made cutting remarks about " some persons 
whose noses w'ere not too flat to smell other people’s 
limes, and stuck up people who were not too proud to 
ask for them." 

Oh, Amy March ! How I lived with you in that 
supreme peep at your scliool days ! Why did you let 
it all end so soon ? 

Louisa May Alcott must have been a very lovable 
personality, for it is an open sc(Tet that she put herself 


and her sisters into this most natural of stories, and that 
nearly all the experiences, grave or gay, pathetic or 
humorous, are bits from her early biography. She had 
the priceless gifts of laughter and of tears, and the 
talent w^hich enabled her to express to other girls the 
charm and glamour of her own girlhood — no easy 
matter, for, by the time the necessary literary skill is 
obtained, the vision of youth is often lost to the writer, 
and only an elect soul can compass both. 

I have heard of a boy who \ised to read the tales in a 
certain magazine until he came to the words " and now 
my dear young friends at which point he always 
flung the book violently aw'ay, knowing that he had 
skimmed the cream of the story and was getting to the 
more unpalatable ])ortion w-hich he wished to avoid. 
The " Sandford and Merton " type of composition was 
happily far aw^ay from Miss .Mcott's ideals. She did not 
WTite " with a purpose," nor had her books any definite 
" mission." Vet her influence has been very great ; she 
placed before growing girls a ])ure and high standard of 
conduct and aspiration, and showed the possibilities of 
heroism iii " the daily round, the common task," though 
all in such a delightful, wdiolesomely human, and 
humorous fashion that nobody can accuse htir heroines 
of priggishness or label them as " goody-goody." She 
WTote throughout for girls from a girl’s point of view\ 

The illustrations by M. L. Gray for this beautiful 
edition of " Little Women " will meet with cordial 
appreciation : they are pictures in themselves, and 
give a most happy and realistic i*epreseiitation of how' 
our friends, M(‘g, Jo, Beth and Amy, must have looked 
in the dear, old, brown houses in America, which w^as 
their home. Betli with hcT dolls, Amy ut Aunt March'.s, 
Meg as a fine lady, and Jo with her hair cut, are par- 
ticularly attractive, also the frontispiece group of the 
sisters, and the sketch of the scene where they play 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress " in the fields. Is it too much to 
hope that we may havi‘ their further adventures in a 
companion volume, and that wc can look forward, at 
another Christmas, to meeting " I.ittle Women W'edded " 
in an equally delectable tind delightfully illustrated 
edition de luxe ? 


R. S. SURTEES. 

By S. M. Ellis. 


R obert smith SURTEES holds a position 
peculiarly his own in English literature, for though 
there have been many delineators of sporting life from 
Pierce Egan and " Nimrod ” (Charles James Apperley) 
and Whytc -Melvilic to Hawley Smart and Nat Gould, his 
is a distinct and ^parate category. Surtees wrote of the 
humorous side of sport, of contretemps in the hunting 
field dr stubble, of the fun supplied by embryo and 
indifferent sportsmen — ^generally Cockneys, as exempli- 
fied in particular by his immortal creation, John 
Jorrocks, grocer, of Stj Botolph Lane, in the City, and 


Great Coram Street, Bloomsbury. Further, Smtees 
possesses the unusual and doubtful privilege of his 
works always obtaining a phenomenally high price. 
The reason for this can hardly be that the supply of 
his books, in various editions, has been unequal to the 
demand, for in view of the fact that there ore no 
cheap copies of Surtees his readers are, of necessity, 
few. He has a special place of joy and honour, garbed 
in glorious binding, in what the booksdlers term " a 
gentleman’s library" at a big country house ; but 
even there, probably, the illustrations are more often 
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looked at than the text. To the general reader, 
Surtees is merely a name : he may have heard of 
Mr. Jorrocks and Soapey Spong('. but would find it 
difficult to explain who these worthies were, and 
what they did in order to s(^cure the sure place they 
fill ill the gre^at gallery of English fiction. 

Why, then, are the works of Surte(‘s always priced 
at a high figure ? 'Jhe usual answer is “ Bec'ause 
of the illustrations by T.eech and Alktui.” That is 
entirely a fallacious r(‘ason. Superb and truly 
delightful are the plates and woodcuts in question, 
bill they are no better than other examples of the 
work of these artists w'hich realise a much lower 
price in the book market. Again, a copy of Surtees's 
rar(‘ first book, “ The Horseman’s Manual.” which 
has no illustrations at all, is worth mon' than one of 
the novels illustrated by Leech or Alki'ii : and the 
first edition of “ jorrocks ’s Jaunts and Jollitii's.” 
with twelve mediocre designs by “ lMiiz,”is far more 
valuable than the third edition with Aiken's fine 
coloured engravings. For a co])y of this first 
edition the efiuivaleiit in dollars of £140 was recently 
asked in New York. Tlu'ie is mj fixed scale for 
Surt(.‘es prices, and the real reason for the iullated 
financial value of his books remains a mx'stery ; it 
is also matter for regret, because these ])rohil)itive 
charges militate against the author’s pojiularit\' and 
prevent him from Ixfing read as widely as lu* deserv(‘s. 

.And now for the man himself and tin* origin of 
las curious surname. \i. S. Surtees belongs to the 
county of Durham. His family was of the most 
remoti* aiiti<]uity in the North, with a ])e(ligree 
reaching back to Saxon times, when a ( ei tain Thane, 
named Orm, by his wife Lthelritha (daughter of 
Aldred.Karl of Nortlminberland) had a daughter. Kgfrida, 
who marric'd Ailsi de Teisa. Tin* name d(? Tesia was 
derived from the estates of the familv in proximity to the 
river Tees. In the thirteenth centurx two of its pro-* 
minent n'presentatives were known as Rali)h and Walter 
Super Teysam. Later the cognomen was contracted to 
Suretcys, and in the s(‘venleenth century the novelist's 
ancestor, Luthbert, of ICbchester, spedt the name 
Surtees, as it has since nuriained, 'llirongh a long line 
of descendants, described as of Milkwcdl Burn, we ('ome 



Robert Smith Surtees* 

From A porir.iit sent l>y liis (lau)>liier, Eleanor Viscountess Gort. 


to Anthony Surtees (i7b(S a noted sportsman, of 

Hamsterley Hall, 011 tin' borders of Durham and 
Northumberland. He married, in i<Soi, Alice Blackett, 
of Wylani, and their second son, Robert Smith Surtec?s, 
the future iiovrdist, was I)orii in I^<o4. 

The boy was educated at Durham Grammar School, 
and his liimtiug knowledgt* was acquired witli the 
foxliounds of Mr. Ralph Lambton, of Merton House, 
Durham. Being a younger son, however, Surtees had 
to adopt i profession, and so, on having school in 1819, 
he decided for the Law. He proceeded to 
London for his training in a solicitor’s oflice. 
hA'entually he bought a partnership in a 
legal firm of Lincoln's Inn. It proved 
nnsatisfactory, but being fortunate enough 
to recov(U‘ his purchase money, Surtees 
decided to abandon the Law and devote 
himself to literary p u r s u i t s , for his 
future prospects were considerably changed 
by the death of his elder brother, Anthony, 
at Malta, on March 24th, 1831. He was 
now the ]nospective heir of Hamsterley, 
and this same year he started, in con- 
jimctioii with Rudolph Ackermann, The 
New Sporting* Magazine: previou-sly he 
had contributed to the old Sporting 
Magazine some accounts of Mr. Ralph 
Lambton's foxhounds and other north 
country kennels. In his new venture, 
as editor, he secured the aid, as 



Hamaterley Hall. Co. Durham, 

the hoin|^f R. & Surtees, aed where meet of hla literary work wai writteo. • 
rrom e view aeni by hla daughter, Eleanor Vlacounteaa Gort. 
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contributor, of the great contemporary sporting writer, 
7 Nimrod/** 

In 1831, also. Surtees published his first book, The 
Horseman’s Manual,*' which he dedicated to his old 
friend and early mentor in the chase, Ralph Lambton. 
At this date Surtees W'as living at 27, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and his book was in reality a lawyer’s treatise 
on warranty in relation to horses and on equine law in 
general. But he was soon to strike on a new and 
humorous vein of horse lore. In The New Sporting 
Magazine, May, 1831, he commenced a series of amusing 
sketches of a Cockney sportsman which developed into 
“ Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities.” The adventures of 
that great grocer and citizen, with his ” large bay- 
window of a corporation.” are for all time — in fact, in 
the words of his counsel, ” Not to know Jorrocks is 
indeed to argue oneself unknown.” Many of Jorrocks's 
sayings are now classic — ” Punctuality is the politeness 
of princes '* ; ” The Chase — I say, it's one of the 

balances of the Constitution— I say, it's the sport of 
kings, the image of war without its guilt ” ; ” To be 
surrounded by one's friends is in my mind the ‘ Ai ' of 
'uman ’appiness ” ; ”1 leaves the flowers of speech to 
them as is better acquainted with botany. ... 1 likes 
plain English, both in eating and talking ” ; and on 
the subject t)f drinks — ” Water, a thing I never touch — 
rots one’s shoes, don’t know w^hat it \vould do with 
one's stomach if it was to get there.” It is true, though, 
that on one occasion Mr. Jorrocks ” astonished his 
stomach ” with the Cheltenham w^aters. 

” Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities ” were the inspiring 
origin of ” The Pickwick Papers.” It is curious that 
Forster and other biographers of Dicktns make no 
mention of this obvious fact. Dickens relatc's that he 
was approached, in 1835-6, by Chapman and Hall v\ ith 
a scheme that he, in conjunction with St‘ymour, the 
artist, should produce a series of sketches relating the 
adventures of a Nimrod ('lub (” Nimrod,” as \\v have 
seen, was a coadjutor with Surtees in The Sew Sport- 
ing Magazine wiierciii Jorrocks had appeared) "the 
members of which wove to go out shooting, fishing, and 
so forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through 
their want of dexterity.” Thus the Pickwick Club 
replaced the Surrey Hunt and shooting excursions of 
Jorrocks, and at the outset Dick(‘ns followed the pro- 
posed plan, though, as he opined w^ould be the case, he 
eventually broke away on the lines of his own genius 
” with a freer range of English scenes and people.” 
But Winkle and his adventures with the horse from 
Rochester and on the ice at l.)ingle\' Dell are entirely 
on the Surtees model. Mr. Jorrocks figured in a legal 
case like Mr. Pickwick, and it is of interest to compare 
the two reports, and the .similarity of the flowxiry 
but violent eloquence of the opposing counsel. Mr. 
Jorrocks was attacked by Mr. Sergeant Bumptious, 
Mr. Pickwick by Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz. Later on, Mr. 
Jorrocks observed, when travelling by ” The Age ” 
coach, ” there w^as not even a bit of Christmas at the 
'orses' ears”; so with that phrase he was before Mr. 
/ 

* The New Sporting Magazine was a close imitation, both in 
style and appearance, of 2 'he Sporting Magazine, which dated 
from 1793. The latter regarded its new rival with great dislike, 
and lay nched attacks several times on the plea of defending the 
Surrey Hunt, which had been ridiculed by Surtees in his 
" Jorrocks " sketches. 


Weller, who directed the fat boy. when arranging the 
mince-pies, ” to stick a bit o' Christmas in 'em.” 

” The outside passengers mounted, the insides took their 
places, threepences and sixpences were pulled out for the 
porters, the guard twanged his horn, the coachman turned 
out his elbow, flourished his whip, caught the point, cried 
' All right ! sit tight ! ' and trotted out of the yard." 

That is Mr. Jorrocks setting out for New^market, not 
the Pickwirkians on the Muggleton coach cn route for 
Dingley l!)ell in the splendid Christmas chapter. 

In the character of " The Yorkshirernan,” w’ho so 
often accom])anies Mr. Jorrocks in his outings and 
adventures, Surtees probably intended to represent 
himself, and so was enabled to recount actual experiem es 
of his own. He must often have traversed the Great 
North Road bt'tween London and Durham when 
Coaching w'as at its higliest degree of excellence and the 
Life of the Road most vivid. Surtees's books are not 
confined to sport and the humours of country life. 
They contain man\’ entertaining glimpses of London, 
Brighton, Margate, and other jdaces. His Londoners, 
it is int(‘resting to note, talk with their W pronounced 
as V, and vice \ ersa, like th(‘ Wellers did. When Mr. 
Jorrocks rode forth from Great Coram Street to attend 
a meet of the Surrey Hunt, the newsboys in the Strand 
called out : " Crikey, a Inmter. . . . Vot a beauty ! 
Vere do you turn out to-day ? Vere s the stag ? Vot 
a vip the gemman’s got ! ” I have never heard it 
explained how and when this particular flower of 
Cockney speech faded. If the Loudon l)oys of 1831 
talked like this, why did tlu'V not do the same as old 
men, when they cann* within our pur\aew or, rath(‘r. 
hearing ? Personally, 1 t)nly rerneniluT meeliiig one 
man, a former ])ublican, who spoke in this way of 
Villiam and so on. Yet, according to Dickens, Surtees, 
and other contemporary writers, all Londoners of the 
lower class pronounced the W as V, and V as W, eight>^ 
yt^ars ago. 

Like Dickens, Surtees delighted in the description of 
gastronomical details and unlimited hospitality, whether 
at Christmas or any otlier time. Witness Mr. Jorrocks’s 
Hunt Breakfast in the kitchen at Great Coram Street. 
It would have been terrible to read during the food 
control of a ft^w years ago this menu for a dinner party 
of eight persons at the same hospitable house : 

" Before both Mr. and Mrs. Jorrocks were two great 
tureens of mocktiirtlc soup, each capable of holding a 
gallon, and both full up to the brim. Then there were 
two sorts of fish ; turbot and lobster sauce, and a great 
salmon. A round of boiled beef and an immense piece of 
roast occupied the rear of these . . . and then came two 
dishes of grouse, each dish holding three brace. The side 
dishes coilsisted of a call's head hashed, a leg of mutton, 
chickens, ducks, and mountains of vegetables . . . plum- 
puddings, tarts, jellies, pies, and puffs." 

” Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities ” were not reissued 
in book form until 1838. This rare first edition with 
twelve illustrations by ” Phiz ” is seldom to be seen : it is 
not in the British Museum Library. The well-known 
third edition with H. Aiken's admirable illustrations in 
colour appeared in 1869, long after the author’s death. 
Surtees's friend and chief contributor to The New 
Sporting Magazine, ” Nimrod,” was also a contributor 
to The Quarterly Review (where his papers on ” The 
Chase.” ” The Turf ” and ” The Road ” appeared), and 
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the editor of the 
latter review, John 
Lockhart, becoming 
acquainted with Mr. 

Jorrocks, observed of 
Surtees, “ Tliat fellow 
could write a good 
novel if he liked to 
try.” The suggestion 
was duly passed on 
by ” Nimrod,” and 
acted upon l)y 
Surtet's, w i t h the 
result tliat Mr. 

J orrocks reappeared . 
now as a Master of 
F o X h o u n d s , in 

Handlev ( ross, or 
the Spa H ii n t , ” ;i 
n o V e 1 i 11 1 li i e e 
volumes. ])nblished 
by ('oll)urn in 1^4;]. 

The edition of 1SS4. 
witli John Leech’s famous illustr ilions, was ri'iiamed 

Handlev Cross, or Mr. Jorroiks’s Hunt.” l.eecli 
drew his conc(()tioii of Jorroi'ks’s face and figure 
from a coachman, nani(‘d Nicliolls. in tlie service of 
Lade l.oui.'ta Clinton. ” Handley Cross ” was a very 
sui'cessful work, and Surtees devoted Ids first snb- 
>lanlial literary i'arniugs to building a new Inidge 
in the gioimds of Hainsterley Hall ; it is still called 
the Handl('\' Cro.ss Bridge. He had snccet'ded to 
the family pro|)erty in i^S;S on tin' death of his 
father. He resigned tin* editorshi]i of The Sac 
.S/)(;r//Mg AJii;^(tzinc in and after that date liv(*d 

chiefly in the conntrv, devoting himself to his favourite 
pursuits of liuuiing and shooting, but eont inning aFo 
his literary work. 

Mr. Jorrocks leappt'ared once again and not qnite 
so successfully as before - as a euiintry genllcmau in 
” Hillingdon Hall, or The ('ockiiey Sipiire ” |5). 

From 1S42 Surtees liad been living for part of (*ach 
year at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. Both ” Handh'V 
Cross ” and ” Hillingdon Hall ” were finished there ; 
also, ])robably, his ne.vt book. ” The .-\nalysis of tin' 
Hunting Field,” reprinted from Bcirs Life in London. 
These sketches of hunting and hunting rharaclers were 
intended as a souvenir of the si^ason of 1845 b ~” th(' 
best hunting season of modern times.” Published in 
Nov(*mber, 184(1, by Rudolph Ackermann at the Rdijise 
Gallery, 191, Regent Street, this volume was gloriously 
illustrated by the coloured engravings of Henry Aiken 
— the finest pictures of hunting ever ])roduc(‘d. A 
magnificent new edition of this book, with all the 
original illustrations, appeared in 1903. 

Surtees's next work, also reprinted from BelLs Life in 
London, was “ Hawbuck (irange, or the Sporting Adven- 
tures of Thomas Scott, Esq.” (1847), with eight illustra- 
tions by ** Phiz." It was not so good as his previous 
stories ; but the author was soon to produce his second 
great creation, " Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour.” This 
inimitable work was secured by Harrison Ainsworth for 
serial issue in The New Monthly Magazine (1849- 51). It 
was not until 1853 that it appeared in book form with 


John Leech's illus- 
trations, which show 
his art at its finest 
j)oint of humour. 

Mr. Soapey Sponge 
is as great a triumph 
of character drawing 
as Mr. Jorrocks, 
but of an entirely 
different psychology. 
Snob and s li i f t y 
sportsman, he may be 
free from the vul- 
garities of the worthy 
grocer, but he lacks 
JoiTocks’shospitable, 
generous ways, for 
Mr. Sponge's ” dex- 
teiity in getting into 
people's houses was 
nnl\' equalled by the 
difliculty of getting 
liim out again.” 
This l)onk has th(“ most sustained interest of all Surtees's 
stories. Its numerous cliaracters Lord Scamperdale, 
Juicy (ditters, the Jawlevfords, the Joz/leburys, Mr. 
Waffh's — are all Ji\’ing creatures. In his amusing 
account of Mr. Sj)onge’s visit to Jawleyford Court, 
Surtees siicctssfnlly cliallenged Thackeray in the vein 
of ” On Some ('oimtry Snobs.” ” Mr. Sjunige’s Sporting 
Tour ” was one of riieodorc Roosevelt’s favourite, books, 
as lie mentions in a letter to Lord Trevelyan (iqot)). 

Siirtet‘s’s next two books, ” Ask Mamma, or the 
Rieliest (-ommoner in England” (185(8), ami ” Plain or 
Ringlets ” (t8()o), also snggi'st some comparison with 
lliackeia\\ l^otli ar(‘ social satires, and s|)ort is not 
qnite so |)romincnt as in the author’s other work. 
L(‘ech furnished most dcliglitful illustrations for each of 
thcs(‘ stories. ” Plain or Ringlets ” describes life at 
Brighton (wliere Surtees generally ])assed part of the 
winter) at the lieiglit of the town’s prosperity in the 
fifties. It was dedicated to the author's son. Surtees 
liad married, in 1841, iClizabeth Jane, daughter ami 
co-lieir of Addison lumwick, of Bishop \\’(‘arnumth. She 
died ill 1879. The only son of the marriage, Anthony 
Surtees, died in 1871, at the age of twenty-three. 
There were two daughters, the elder, Miss Elizabeth 
Aiiiie Surtees, dit‘d in 1915, and the younger is JHeaiior 
Viscountess (iort, the })iesent owner of Hainsterley Hall. 

Surtees was devoted to Mamsterley, and fully realised 
ami carried out his duties as a country gentleman. He 
was Deputy Lieuteiianl for the County of Durham, and 
High Sheriff in 1859, when he entertained the judges 
and leading members of the Northern Circuit. He was 
Chairman of the Shotley Bridge Bench of Magistrates, 
and frequently presided at the meetings of local agricul- 
tural societies. He was a fluent and cultivated speaker. 
Although he thus undertook many manifold occupations 
as author, sportsman, and prominent country gentle- 
man, his constitution was never robust. For reasons 
of health he spent the last winters of his life at Brighton, 
in rooms at Mutton's famous establishment in the 
King’s Road, and there he died on March i6th, 1864, 
at the age of sixty-one. By a curious coincidence, his 



The house in King's Road, Brighton, 
where R. S. Surtees died in 1864. 


l-roin un old engraving' sviil by Mi^ssra. Mutton. 
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father, his elder brother, his only son, and his wife all 
died in the mcnth of March also. 

Surtees wrote to the end. His last work. " Mr. Facey 
Romford's Hounds," came out in monthly parts, and 
the first numl)er was published almost simultaneously 
with the author’s death. John Leech was the illus- 
trator, but he, too, died before the completion of the 
serial issue, and so it came about that " Phiz " furnished 
the remaining illustrations — " Immortal Phiz " w'ho had 
siippli<Hl the first pictures for a Surtees book in i8j(S. 
Consequently " Mr. Facey Romford's Hounds " con- 
tained designs by both Leech and “ Phiz " when 


published in 1865. Surtees’s literary powers suffered 
no declension as his hcaltli failed, and his last book 
is one of his best. 

Surtees is an inimitable delineator of some of the 
most characteristic, if passing, aspects of English life ; 
and as such h(* is one of the great band -niackeray, 
Dickens, Trollope, Lever, Frank Smedley, Cruikshank, 
“ Phiz," l.eecli, and C'harles Keene — who ha>'e preserved 
for all time the life and aspect of those? good, solid, 
comfortable jHiOple, w'ho ate and drank freely, rode 
liard, and had their c|uivers full, in the first thirty years 
of the reign of Victoria. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

WHAT SOME FAMOUS AUTHORS THINK OF IT. 


MISS BEATRICE HARR ADEN: 

In answ'er to your letter, " Ali('e in W onderland " 

was always a d(‘ar 
friend of mine, 
and 1 used to read 
and re-read it. I 
don’t remember 
Jiaviiig any diffi- 
culty in under- 
St a n d i n g its 
liununir. I lo\’(‘d 
the Mad Hatter 
with all my heart, 
and lov(' him still. 
.Ml the characters 
seemed so real. 
They w ere i)art of 
one’s every (la \' life. 

IhiATiurE Hakr.adhn. 


have inad(‘ at a first meeting was compl<‘tely eclipsed 
a few months later by Scott. 

Wlieii I think of Scott 1 know that " Alice " did not 
count in my fictional de\'eIopment. 1 never hated 
lessons becrause they kept nu* from the society of the 
W’hite Knight ; I nev(?r struggled valiantly wath on- 
(!()ining sleej) that I might j)oie, witli the aid of a secret 
candle, over the doings of the Hatter and the Dor- 
mouse. Bill there were many secret candles for " W^ood- 
slock," " (JmnUin Durward " and " Kenilworth " ; 
many fruitless, bitter longings for the company of 
Lockslcy or Nigel. 

Also — a (hitail — 1 remember an (jxtreme dislike of 
a j)icture of Alice with an elongated neck. I still ha\ e 
an old, instinctive aviasion from drawings wlnue 
features and limbs are exaggerat(‘d -caricatun^s with 
monstrous heads or huge feet but, as a child, th(? dis- 
like had a shudder in it. So at least one episode in 
Alice’s career rous(‘cl antipathy rather than amusement. 

Cicely Hamilton. 



Photo by o. ii‘. Hoi>pi. Miss Beatrice 
Harraden. 


MISS CICELY HAMILTON: 


No, I did not appreciate the " Alice " Ixx^ks till I 
rc-read them as a grow^n-iij^. Perhaps my original 
introduction came too late — I was nine years old 
when I first opcTied them, and as 1 had Ix'eii reading 
everything I could lay hands on from the age of three, 
I had worked through the " fairy-tale " stage into a 
somewhat realistic frame of mind. W hen 1 met " Alice " 
my pa.ssion was the story with an historical setting-- 

largely, I think, 
because its backing 
of actual event and 
proven iact enabled 
me to believe in 
it t h o r o 11 g h 1 y . 
"Alice” was a 
mild a d v e n t u re 
compared to " A 
Tale of Two Cities," 
" Westward Ho!" 
or Henty's 
"Young Franc- 

Ml.. CICM, 

Qan\jllton. impression she may 



Photo by Z.MM CwMMl. 


MR. E. F. BENSON: 

In answer to your questions I am happy to tell you 
that of course I w^as brought up on " Alice." I did 
iu)t know you could l>c brought up on anything else. 

But wlieii y'oii ask me whether 1 had any difficulty 
in imderstandiiig its humour, you amaze me. The 
whole point of " Alice " is that no one, child or adult, 
can possibly understand a word of it, because it doesn't 
mean anVtliing. 

I'his is the secret of 
its unique merit. 

No threat of a 
coherent idea ever 
menaces your 
bliss, vou feel your- 
self saf«^ from re- 
ceiving seiLse on the 
sly. . . . And above 
all there is no speck 
of the revolting 
sentimentality 
which too o ft e n 
poisons a child’s “r. E. W. BeMon. 
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mind. . . . You live at the bottom of a well (well in) 
and eat treacle, and so are very unwell. That is all. 

E. F, Bhnson. 

MR. DION CLAYTON CALTHROP: 

“ Alice in Wonderland ” is in a class by itself. I 

hav(‘ always loved 
it a n d r e a d it 
(liiite regularly. I 
always feel that 
it is jiisl a story 
told l)y a child to 
children in the 
hap|)y-go lucky . 
dramatic', w h a t 
happens next ex- 
c i t e m e 11 1 that 
ap})eals to every- 
body ; and 1 liave 
always wanted to 
w r i t e an intro- 
d net ion to Hie 
book, but 1 am 
afraid it would be as long as tJie Imok itself. 

l)lO\ ('I.AV10N C.VLTHKOP. 

MRS. MARGARET BAILLIE^SAUNDERS : 

I reinembcT " Alice' in Wonderland ” from the af(e 
of four, in tin' shape of a murh-tliumbed nursery cojiy, 
the c'onnnon ])roj>erty of a family of six of ns as such 
it is practically indistinguishalile from childhood itself. 
But even now 1 am not sure that it was not renniers 
inimitable illustrations which made its charm, rather 
than the h'ttc'ijiross. J'lien' is a mvstic spell alront 

the lecture of (he 
sheep who kej)t 
the vilhif^c' shop, 
for instance, which 
lias power to thrill 
one still ; and 
th(' stretch of 
coastline beliind 
the Walrns and the 
Carpenter, and the 
i m m o r t a 1 Mad 
Hatter’s tea-party 
are as n'al as things 
that ha[)pen('cl to 
oneself. But the 
story, exc(!pl wliere 
it now and then breaks into frank narrative, seemed 
confused and irritating to the mind of seven-years-old, 
and I quite well remember relegating it to a mental 
pigeon-hole along with “Water Babies’' and “ The 
Hunting of The Snark,” as being one of those rather 
fraudulent books which grown-ups basely read to oik' 
another and chuckled over with insulting mysteriousness. 
(I have since learnt why !) 

My earliest love was given to “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 
and then to Hans Christian Andersen. These two take 
romance seriously, and most children are romantic 
rather than humorous — otherwise they , would hardly 
be children. 
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MISS EVELYN 
SHARP! 

” Alice in W’on- 
derland ” did not 
appeal to me at all 
when I was a child. 

I thought it un- 
natural and ratln'r 
silly, and doubt if 
1 ever rc'ad to tlu' 
end until 1 was 
about sixteen, 
when 1 suddenly 
dis('overed it and 
read and re-ri'acl it 
with the ntinost jileasure. It is fair to add, perhaps, 
that as a child 1 disliked dream stories and stories about 
dr('ss('d-up animals that masqueraded as human beings, 
though I delighted in genuine fairy stories and tales 
about R'al animals. 1 do ncit believe I discovered any 
humour in “ Alici* ’’ until 1 was older, and all the people 
in it sei'iried to me invented rather than imagined and 
Iherefort' nmcal. And 1 deti'sted the pictures. 

Eviclyn Sharp. 



J*hulo hy KtViScU. 


Miss Evelyn 
Sharp, 


MADAME SARAH GRAND: 


” Alice ill Wonderland ” was iny delight in my 
youth, and still is. 

J ('(Ttaiiily have al- 
ways appri'cialed 
the humour of it. 

1 remember think- 
ing tlu^ versc's ex- 
quisitely ‘Tunny” 
the first time T 
read thi*m, and I 
soon k n e w the 
whole book by 
heart. My attitude 
as a child in ri'gard 
to fairy tales in 
general was that 
grown-np people 
knew that they were not true and I knew that they 
were, and we were both right. 

Sarah Grand. 



/Vifrfy hv Ku\stlt. 


Madame 
Sarah Grand. 


MR. W. B. MAXWELL: 

“ Alice in Wonderland ” was among the greatest 
delights of my childhood, and I can remember as 
though it was yesterday the exquisite pleasure with 
which 1 first read those magic pages. I revelled in 
their humour, although I cannot pretend to say 
whether 1 fully understood it. The book impressed 
me as a marvellous communication to one’s childish 
mind. It seemed to be different from all other 
books, and closer to me than any of them ; it seemed 
to me perfect and final ; containing all that a child 
wanted to be said, could not say itself, but had always 
believed might be said. 


Margaret Baiuie-Saunders. 


W. B. Maxwell. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CHARACTERS.* 

By George Saintsbury. 


T hat the abundance of books about Shakespeare 
is at once a consequence and a proof of that 
” universality ” of his — the discovery or at least the 
formulation of which puts Dryden at the head of all 
his positive critics as Arnold’s sonnet puts him at the 
head of all critics by a kind of negation — is undoubtedly 
a banal truism. But banal truisms have a rather un- 
canny habit of keeping valuable truths stowed somehow 
about their persons. One such in this case is that while 
some books tell us nothing at all, it is almost impossible 
for a book on Shakespeare not to add to our know- 
ledge if not of Shakespeare, of mankind. If it only 
tells us that the author is a donkey it ttdls us at the same 
time what kind of a donk(\v he is ; it classifies him in 
genus and species of asininity as nothing (*ls(‘ can do. 
And as neither of the books before us confines it.self 
to this rather deplorabh* Revelation of zoopsychology, 
others besides cynics may find ])rofit and pleasure in 
turning them over. 

To begin with Mr. Mathew, there is in his book a 
great deal of common sense ; and this, though it might 
seem to be faint praise in regard to some l)ooks, is 
notoriously by no means faint as Regards books al)out 
Shakespeare. Of course one may differ with him ; if 
one did not differ with the author of a book on Shake- 
speare that author would be ones(*lf or Diabolus. But 
Mr. Mathew has one guide-rope to which whosoever 
clings he can hardly go hofielessly wrong. I his is the 
belief that the passion for patching and parcelling out 
not merely whole plays but separates passages between 
half a dozen different authors, is one of the fondest 
things ever vainly invented ; that at any rate the great 
bulk of the ” Shakespeare ” that wc* have between two 
covers is the work of the same man, though it may, or 
rather must, have been written at chihuent times of 
the same life. And he is sound on i itus Andronicus ” 
— a very good touchstone. Perhaps lit^ is unchily 
sceptical on some points, as where lie says that we 
do not know how Marlowe was killed. The present 
reviewer has been not seldom rebuked for requiring 
too strictly legal evidence as to the lives of Shakespeare 
and his fellows. And he would say that the manner of 
Marlowe's death is as well attested as anytliing short of 
positive legal evidence can attest. But as the worst 
faults of average Shakespearean criticism (ome from 
an absence of wholesome scepticism (Racon-w^orship 
and such-like things come from excess of credulity), 
one need not grumble much. The least admirable 
thing one has noticed in the book is something like a 
revival of the old Jonson-baiting. Infallible (l)ecause 
purely literary) evidence tells us that Shakespeare and 
Jonson exhibit immense differences of literary kind ; 
that there was any " difference " of a disagreeable sort 
in the other sense .rests on nothing but arbitrary interpre- 
tation of gossip and sheer “ hariolation " of guesswork 
about possible meaning of passages. How far the 
" image of Shakespeare " which Mr. Mathew has 

"An Image of Shakespeare." By Frank Mathew. 
(Jonathan Cape.) — *\Cfi^acter Problems in Shakespeare's 
Plays." By Leven L. SchOcking. (Harrap.) 


conjured up for liimself with the help of a careful sur\'ey 
of the plays and at lt‘ast a competent study of their 
more recent commentators, will please others, it is im- 
possible to say. That it should satisfy any others who 
are wwth satisfying is, as implied above;, still more 
impossible. l^-vtTyhody who deserves to have; a book 
about ShakespeaR' at all has and is his owm book on that 
subject. But at au\^ rate it is not a book which oiU‘'s 
own w'ould be inclined to kick out of the shelf if thi'y 
W'ere placed side by side. 

Professor Schiicking’s dissertation requires a some- 
wdiat different mode of criticism. He has already 

passed ” in Shakespi‘arean commentatorship, and 
thus is a qualilied candidate for honours in it. VVlietlier 
this l)Ot)k attains llieiu, and of what class they arc* 
remains to be dec ided. The* particular division of the 
general subj(*ct which he has chosen is y)crhaps the most 
dangerous, if not cxac tlx* the most difficult, of all ; 
because it is the most subject to that unique combina- 
tion of poetic iiui\'(Tsality and critical iiidividiialism 
wdiicli has Ix'eii mentioned above. .\n Aristotelian 
phronimos or ' sensible man ” can put aw'ay all t in* 
chatter about tlu* personality of Shakes]i(!are l)v 
remembering that for him Shakespeare is the ]>erson 
wlio WTote " Shakc'speare ” ; all tliat a)>oiit the order 
of the plays bv reiTieml)ering that it doesn't tcmIIn' 
matter much, and so on. Hut when you come to tin* 
characters, the case is altered. If not as much as tlu' 
poetry, it is and must be to any fit reader a case* of 
personal appeal. W^vy rarely has any man a friend 
whose character interests him as much as Hamh.'t’s 
or Prospero’s, Antony’s or Macbeth’s ; rarely, though 
somewhat ofteiuM', a lo\'e whose character attracts him 
(she needn’t, as Mr. Poi)e would say, have much 
charac ter at all) as that of Lad\'’ Macbeth or Kosaliud, 
of Juliet or ('l(*oi)atra does. So wuth discussions in this 
kind we get into tlu* region of thumb-biting ; and hand 
goes fre(pu*ntl\' to sw'ord. 

Professor Sc hiuking tells us a good deal about him- 
self by starting or almost starting with a defence of 
Kumelin. It is true that that clever but perverse 
heretic did not busy himself much with heresy on the 
character side. But both he and liis disciple (or at 
least apologist) show’ themselves by far at their best 
when they are demolishing the structures of others and 
not attempting anything i)Ositive even in the w^ay of 
demolishing Shakespeare himself. Riimelin was not 
bad on Gervinus ; Professor Schiicking is not bad on 
a great manj^ more recent commentators, German of 
course chiefly but also English to a considerable extent. 
But after all this is business which is not very well 
worth doing. To begin with there is no end to it ; the 
old jibe about “ fleas having other fleas to bite ’em " 
recurs. Besides, every one ought to have brains and 
taste enough to do this for himself. If you cannot add 
something of your own you should hold your peace. 

Now Professor Schiicking does add something — 
indeed a good deal of his own, and it is sometimes 
valuable. But sometimes also one fears that it is open 
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to tlmt next stage of biting.*' He is^ as one expects a 
person of his nationality to be, much too fond of general 
propositions. For instance here is one italicised in the 
original : “ The first mention in the drama of things that 
are important for the action or the characterisation of the 
central figure must never he allowed, in the interest of 
the characterisation 0/ second a rv fif^itres, to distort the 
representation of the facts." If tliis were said to us we 
slum Id ])erhaps borrow from Shakt'speare himself the 
iv})ly Anan ? and not l)e miu h helped by the gloss 
that lie had a tendency to episodic iiitimsification.** 
However, a book on the characters of Shakespeare 
otfei's itself, with unusual frankness on its own side and 
lairness on that of tlie critic, to jiidgnieTit ]»y the tree- 
and-fniits test. And j)erha])s there is no better, though 
it may be adniitti'd that tlicre are (‘asi(‘i t(*sts of this 
kind than the consideration of what is said about 
(di*o])atra and Miranda ; for they are ]n()l)ably the two 
|)t)les of Shak(sj>eare’s woman-world and both are 
])eih‘rtly drawn. So o]^]K)sito are they and o])posite 
in ways sometimes so subtle* and easily mistaken — that 
an\(uie but a real critic- might easily fail on ane. Jhit 
a failure on both must la* rather fataL And one fears 
tliat Frolessoi Sc hiickmg does fail on both. I hat he 
see> " ^•nlgarity " in tin* (.‘lef)palra of the first ree acts 
is almost fatal of itself, b'or he is tlie last ]H*rs()ri not 
to edniil - indeed he is constantly urging— that you 
must never judge Sliakc:‘S])eare merely by modcTii hal)its 
of s]-)eech and action. And only l)y these (and a rather 


shallow use of these) can even a shadow' of vulgarity 
be thrown on the serpent of old Nile. And this, fatal 
'as it is, is made more so by the fact that he admires the 
Fleopatra of the last two acts almost as much as she 
deserves, and only finds fault with her because .she does 
not hang closely enough to lier earlier self. Now 
though no man is permittc'd to under.staiid W’omcn 
comjfietely, any man w’ho sees inconsistency here must 
give 11 all hoj>e of the most distant appreciation of 
them. 

Still, l(*t us grant that while Cleopatra, as she is the 
most glorious, is the most coinple.x of Shakespeare's 
w'oinen, tlune is at least no apparent complexity in 
Miranda. But the absence of apparent complexity, 
especiall\' in a woman, should only warn the wise 
against hast\' judgment. Dr. Schiicking has not 
heard the warning. He admits that Prospero's 
daughter “ holds a distinctive place " among Shake- 
sj)earc*’s cliarartc is. But he thinks she has " fewer 
characteristic traits than any other" ; thinks her remark- 
ably " sketchy. " and even as a child of Nature puts 
Perdita al)o\'(* Ini- JVrdita, w'ho is really a sketch 
though a lovely one. and a mouthpiece for exquisitely 
decorative ])oetry. He is " somewhat astonished ** to 
find luT talking of b(‘r grandmother's womb. One really 
does not know in reference to which of these estimates 
to be more sorr\- lor Professor Sc'hucking. A man to 
whom C'leopatia is \ailgar and Miranda not edean- 
moullH‘d enough dcsc'rves tlie profoimdcst pity. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY GENIUS. 

H\ Jv. F. MfoKo/. 


\('FPT for the word "genius ” the title of this 
^ essay is to be understood ironicallN . for the 
subject is John Hancock, artist, ])oet and prophet, 
who drowned himself in the J.ondoii I^egciit’s Canal 
when he was but twenty two, in November, icp^, at 
the close of the (beat W'ar. During the last tlirec* 
wars of his life, that is to say during three years of 
war, he produced in pictorial work alone what ajipears 
to be the fruit of an insjnred lifetime. He lc*ft behind 
him, besides w-onderful ])ictiires in black-and-white 
and w'ater-colour, a mass of literary manuscripts wdiich 
have been lent to me by his parents for study at iny 
l(*isurc. The literary work does not attain the liigh 
technical level of the pictures, but as the creator of 
both literary and pictorial work, John Hancock becomes 
one of the most remarkable among the many remarkable 
figures in the annals of art. As a mystic artist in line 
and colour he must, I think, rank with William Blake. 
I'o compensate for a short life and consequently smaller 
output, John Hancock displays a similarly immense 
intellectual horizon with a greater versatility and m 
coherence that is lacking in Blake’s most ambitious 
work. Characteristic of Hancock’s mature paintings is 
found the graceful and sweeping power of Blake, the 
rich tenderness of Blake's colour, and a highly symbolic 
method of presentment, although the symbolism is 
distinctly Hancock’s in detail. Also there is in these 
pictures of the younger artist a definiteness, of concep 
tion, a coherence of perspective intellectual as well as 


])iclorial. often al>s(‘nl in Blake's w'ork. Definiteness 
allied to ni\'stieisrn, roh(*renre allied to prophecy, is 
a j)oss(*ssion of tins age which is the legacy left from 
the moil of inan\’ ])ast ages. There w^as, too, with 
Blake the ^ isionary, ahvays something of the " let’s be 
quiek, while (iod tin* J’ather isn't looking ! " — a kind 
of -dare \vv sav ? infantile rom})le\' which pursued 
his tremendous visions. Not the least amazing feature 
of John Hancock's later pictures is the masterly and 
classic calm, a maturity in whicli exquisite colour 
and form co operate with rather than .subserve the 
.symbolism of an artist w'ho w'as also a mystic philosopher. 

The bJack-and-Avhile drawing, " The Tears of the 
Mothers," reproduced in these pages, wais one of many 
designs made by Hancock wiiile a student at the St. 
John’s Wood Art School. It precedes the intensive 
and matun* period of his mystical work from the age 
of nineteen until his death at twenty two ; but even 
during the last phase Hancock remained versatile. 
Book-plates, tw'o interesting sp(‘cimens of which are 
also reproduced here, calendars, w ater-colours revealing 
a thoughtless joy in colour, light and movement, and 
some delightful studies in the Japanese manner, which 
at the St. John's Wood Art School wwe dubbed 
" Japancocks," reveal the artist in a diversity of moods. 
Where his work is deliberately light, as in the illustra- 
tions to Margaret L. Wood’s fairy story, " Come Unto 
these Yellow Sands,” it is full of Puck-like humour and 
dainty grace. Hancock showed an increasing interest. 
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in contem- 
porary litera- 
ture as he 
developed. G. 
K. Chesterton 
aroused his 
enthusi asm , 
a n d J o h n 
Drinkwater's 
play, 

(),’* inspired one 
of his finest 
water-colours 
in the mature 
period of his 
work- a sif^iiifi- 
rant fact. 

“ The Leash- 
1 folder, ” which 
appears here in 
line, is a water- 
colour done at 
t h (' time of 
the mature mystical work, and is the jn operty of Mr. F. 
C. Fenton, who was a college friend of Hancock. It is not 
somuch mystical, although intensely symbolical, as poetic, 
and affords another hint (3f Hancock’s literary tendency. 
In it is involved an idea frequently occurring in the artist’s 
individual intuitive philosophy, the necessity of treading 
a solitary path of individual self-communion in order 
to progress towards ‘‘ the first of the (iod states.” 
Father and son are shown chained together, the father’s 
soul awake (in the form of a serpent), the son’s soul still 
asleep. The father sees the path of his own progress 
but has not realised the son’s nec(‘ssity to d(‘scend into 
the city and learn truth by contiict with appearances. 
We see them therefore vainly striving otk* against the 
other. In the picture there is a kind of stark half-light 
and Hancock has restrained his \oyv. of lich colour so 
that all the tones are subdued. The picture is interest- 
iiig for our present purpose because the same subject 
is treated by Hancock in a story which adds to the 
subject a sardonic humour and tin* human intimacy 
of dialogue. The picture, like all Hancock’s symbolic 
work, is austere in generalisation and the exclusion of 
detail not strictly essential. 

If we approach thus the literary exj)ression of Han- 
cock’s genius via the pictorial work, we shall have to 
realise constantly that this painter is one of the prophets. 
Although a master of the decorative in art, it was the 
j)rophet, and the tw^entieth century prophet, in him that 
WTotc : ” The means may be beautiful, but the end is 
more beautiful still.” He saw^ art as in its infancy, 
“ the soulless production of the great technical masters 
of the past, executed at the command of the Ghurch 
or sohie other society,” and not the “ outburst into 
reality of prophetic visions, philosophical knowledge 
and reasonings ” which he aspired to. The contents of 
our art quarterlies often incline to a sighful acquies- 
cence ! Faith and vi.'^onary thought are the dominant 
qualities in Hancock's art, pictorial and literary, and 
these are the qualities most needed to-day by poets 
and painters. How else are we to approach Blake's 
vision of a people obeying not the priests of institutions 


but the poets of the new Sinai, whence shall be uttered 
God's “ thunders of thought ” ? The value and justifi- 
cation of “ idea ” or “ purpose ” in a work of art is still 
a theme of controversy among critics, and on that 
account the accom])lishmcnt of Hancock has an especial 
significance. 

When Hancock was not drawing or painting with 
his left hand, with his right (this is literal truth) he was 
pouring tlu* overflow of creative energy into the broad 
river-bed of language. The essential nature of this 
literary work is ex])lained as clearly as possible by 
himself in one of numerous diary jottings : “ Th(Te are 
so many stray cobwebby fibres of thought that drift 
around everything which is concrete enough to beconu* 
a picture and which are so quickly lost or forgotten if 
you cannot cliain tlu'in in place.” Hancock’s writings 
therefore arc generally preoccupicMl with the newly-born 
ideas emerging from the mystical philosophy which 
gradually found e.\])i(‘ssion in the ])ictures. I'lie 
literary work is often ei^igrammatic. On a calendar 
made for his motlier lu* will write : 

Helu)l(l ! the barren earth ! 

Hell old ! Jdowers of Sprinj^ ! 

Hehold the s\v(‘el iel)irlh ! 

1 ' all symhols sin;^.” 

On a j>icture (like lilaki* he often inscribed on bis 
mystical ])ietnres an explanatory text) lu* will inscribe ; 

All symbols that thon here (l»)st s(*o 
Arc (h)(l- paths to futnrily ” — • 

or : 

“ Death is the pulse-heat of the evolutions.” 

Hancoek wrote a s(‘ries of strange alh'gorical stories, 
each from three to six tliousand w'ords long, in whicli 
the mystical philosojdty of the main body of his i)ietnres 
finds expression in tlu* human ])arablc. ” Human ” is 
perhaps hardly applicable to more than a very few, 
but these stories follow’ an imim*nsc arc of thought and 
constitute an inteusel> interesting literary phenomenon, 
for they ar(* oliviously tlie work of a genius. The 
language in eoriqiarison with modern literary deftness 
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is unsophisticated and at 
times a little unwieldy, but 
nearly always the story is 
borne along by a sensitive 
and satisfying rhythm 
What Hancock noted of 
Walter Pater s style, which 
influenced him deeply, is 
not inai)plicai>le to his own 
prose : “It is full not only 
of its actual signilicance 
but of a strange texture, a 
feeling of colour, a sugges- 
tion of form (*ven further 
than is conveyed by the 
sequence of tlie words them- 
selves, which is partly 
the secret of his charm." 

Hancock cannot of ('oiirsc 
be s(‘t b('sidi‘ Patei' as a 
literary artist, and if “ the 
s(‘(.| lienee of the words them- 
selves " often has charm, 
the f)aiu ity of range* in their 
s(*lecti(ui was a weakness due 
to Hancock's insuflicii'iit 
training. With regard to “ a 
f<‘(ding of colour, " it was 
natural that so superb a 
paint(.*i saw the ideas which h(‘ jHit into language often 
glowing with the colour and sharply shaping themselves 
into the detiuite outlines belonging to a picture. Oiu^ 
of his stories opens ; “ The night was heavy purph*, tin* 
moon was like liammenMl bronze. The wliole world was 
heavy purple sa\'(! for the two moons of hammered 
bronze." 

M()ri‘ characteristii’ of the prose and verse, however, 
is a preoccupation with ideas of the ctiTuity of change 
through which all forms of life must pass. Sometinu's, 
as in a story called “ In and Out of Curio Shops," Ik* 


illustrates with unusual 
imaginative perception a 
definite moment of revela- 
tion experienced by an in- 
dividual, in this case a 
sensitive boy. Or, as in " In- 
carnations Nine," a general- 
ised philosophy of trans- 
migration is suggested. One 
of the last stories, entitled 
“ The Onleaner," is a vision 
of the “ City of To-morrow." 
It was a dream. " There 
is no City of the Vision of 
To-morrow," says Hancock, 
"the To- in or row' is the 
Selfhooil wdiere the Body 
and the Mind are subordiiiati? 
parts in the Trinity of the 
Soul. Everything that I had 
seen w'as a niaterialisation 
neeessitat(‘d by my material 
inrompJeteness of vision and 
understanding, 'rhere are 
no tow'ering bridgi's, passages 
tiring to traverse, great 
palaces, for in n^ality all these 
are within theehild. Hisbody 
is Beauty, as his mind is Truth 
and liis soul God, and he, the child, is the sum of all 
tliesc, tile Holy (diost of tin* Selfhood of To-morrow." 

It is with exultation iliat 1 hear at the moment of 
wTiting that a piiblislier has been found wiio is at onci^ 
enterprising and sane (Miougli to undertake the publica- 
tion of a memorial volume containing poems, essays, 
allegorical stories, and rej)roductious of some of the 
finest of Hancot'k s j^ietnres, tog(*ther w ith a memoir by 
Mr. l)\ded Parr>', who was a friend of the artist. But 
of course the nublislier is Irish— he is Daniel O’Connor. 
To iiim be praise ! 



John HancocK. 


NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER.* 


By (iHKAI.l) CVMBKRLAND. 


T O the young and inexperieneed it is harrowing 
to discover gradually, mouth after mouth, 
that mer. of tow'cring genius wiiose w'ork is full of 
gold were, after all, only human in their daily Jives 
and, in many instances, whtc ])eculiarly frail in their 
humanity. For thirty years all the world has knowm 
that between Kiehard Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche 
there existed for a considerable ]>e.riod an ardi’iit friend- 
ship inspired, we w^re all led to sup[)Ose, by a close 
identity of ideals, and broken by a betrayal, on Wagner's 
part, of the spiritual comjiact that bound the tw'o 
men together, Nietzsche genuinely believed -and he 
had some reason for his belief - that in " Parsifal " 
Wagner pretended to be giving to the w^orld a presen- 
tation of his own spiritual experience, hoping thereby 
to placate the Christian rulers of Germany and in that 

* *' The Nictzschc-Wagner Correspondence." Edited by 
Frau Foerster-Nietzsche. 21s. (Duckworth.) 


way establi.sh lunily tin* Ircnilding foundations of the 
Bayreuth undertaking. “ It is impossible for me," 
WTote Nietzsche, “ to recognise i^rcainess which is not 
imit(*d with caiulonr ;md sincerit\' tow\'irds oiu^’s self." 
As Wagner had alw’ays been an avow'ed atheist, Nietzsche 
found it impossible to r)cli(*ve in the sincerity of this 
new' religious de\'elo])incnt wliicli so unfortunately 
promisi'd to further the comi)()scr’s material interests. 
So the xery core of their friimdship was poisoned and 
corroded ! Nietzsche, xvho hitherto Inul proudly cham- 
pioTU^d Wagner’s cause, now became one of liis most 
ho.stile and eloquent critics. 

But anyone xvho reads this absorbing book of letters 
between the two men, and who studies the real facts 
and sincere comments supplied by Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche, the philosopher's sister, will quickly divine 
that the real cause of the destruction of their friendship 
lay much deeper than that xvhich for so long has Been 
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^'(‘uerally accepted. Nietzsche himself recognised some- 
thing of this years afterwards when he wrote : “ We 
were too essentially different in our inmost natures, 
and this was bound to cause a separation, sooner or 
later. We who read this book can detect in the 
very beginning of that friendship the seeds of its decay 
and death. 

At their first meeting Nietzsche was twenty-five, 
Wagner thirty years older. From the very outset, 
W agner, always anxious to gain adherents to his artistic 
doctrines, was touched and flattered by Nietzsche s 
enthusiastic appreciation, and forthwith began to 
“ use ** this fresh and brilliant disciple. Wagner, like 
all the great world-figures in history, had a devastating 
effect on many lives ; few who came within his orbit 
escaped without a wound or a burn. His very vitality 
was disintegrating ; the sacrifices he demanded from 
those w'ho loved him and his vs'ork had no limit ; from 
him a request was a command, a hint a request. To 
know Wagner intimately was to ser\*e him : he would 
permit no other relationship. Even the money and 
the prestige of King Ludwig II were at his service. 
To such a man as Nietzsche was in his twenties, Wagner 
was a psychf)logical lUM-essity, for there was nothing the 
young professor “ desired more ])assionatcly than to find 
some being whom he could revere." At the beginning 
of their friendship, he revered Wagner both as man 
and artist ; but he did so only by wilfully (but we 
can guess how painfully !) closing liis eyes to W agiier’s 
ineradicable and mast<Tful selfishness, to tlie streak of 
real vulgarity in him, and to tlu' almost insane suspicious- 
ness of which Nietzsche was so often a victim. 

Wagner was living in social and seini-political exile 
at Tribschen with Cosima, tlie daughter of Liszt, and 
the undivorced wife of von Hulow, the eminent musician 
and Wagnerite. In three years Nietzsche paid them 
twenty-three visits, mostly from Basle, at whose uni- 
versity he was professor of philology. During those 
years the younger man was almost incredibly loyal to 
the older ; moreover, he gave i<)\”dly both time and 
thought not only to furth<Tiiig Wagner’s artistic inter- 
ests, but to a multitude of small matters that could 
have been undertaken by almo-t anyone. WagiuT was 
unsparing in his demands, but Nietzsche gave no sign, 
and probably felt no moment, of irritation. It is 
abundantly clear that Wagner regarded his young 
friend solely as a fighter m the Wagnerian cause. When 
Nietzsche wrote the first volume of what liis sister 
calls ** his big Greek dissertation,"' Wagner showed both 
disappointment and annoyance that it was not in sonic 
way a glorification of his own art. The great intellect 
of the young professor, it is clear, was not to be allowed 


to develo]) naturally from within. When Nietzsche 
was invited to spend his summer vacation at Tribschen 
and found himself unable to go, Wagner sulked, became 
arrogant and showed his teeth. There is no doubt 
that if, by destroying Nietzsche's soul, Wagner could 
have helped on his own cause, he would not for one 
moment have hesitated to sacrifice that vigorous intellect 
that was only second to his own. Curiously enough, 
Nietzsche himself Ix^lieved that " a great military leader 
has the right to sacrifice his fellow-men, if, by so doing, 

he can achh've the highest aims in fact, he conceived 

this to be th(^ positive duty of generals, no less than 
of tlie iiUellectual leaders of humanity, and of all the 
great inxeiitors, in tU(* successful jirosecution of their 
plans." More curious still, some thr(‘e and a half years 
after the friendship of the two men began, Nietzsche 
was ready to throw ii]) his ])rofessional career, ring 
what would seem to liiin th(‘ dealh-kiu*!! of his own 
work, and devote himsirlf to a lecture tour throughout 
Germany in order to dissi'iiiiiiate the prin(‘i])les of 
Wagiierism. Fortiin.it(4y, circumstances occurred to 
interfere with that great sacrifice being made. I.ittle 
by little, as Nietzsche’s inti'lli‘Ct developed and came 
nearer to maturity, he liegan to free himself from 
Wagner's strangle- hold. The accidental meeting of the 
two men at Sorrento and tht‘ discussion there of the 
" Parsifal " scheme was but the (‘losing scene of a long, 
slow tragedy in which tlu‘ pride of two great men was 
dcc]>ly wounded time aftetr time. Hiat Ni('tzsche 
!uifferecl more than Wagner th(*n‘ is no doubt, for he 
had the nobler mind. 

It is said that Richard Strauss once declared he 
considered the years in which the friendship l)etweeu 
Wagner and Nietzschi* was at its zenith, " one of the 
most imjnessive and siguilicaiit cultural moments of 
the nineteenth century." Some of us in EngUmd are 
inclined to agree with tliis \aew, in spite of the present 
strong movement against Wagner and the temporary 
post-war eclipse of Nietzsche ; but whether we agree 
witli it or not, none of us can afford to ignore a book 
that, as this does, sheds so great an illumination on the 
psychology of two of the most overwhelming forces of 
their time. Vrim Focrster-Nietzsche. does much more 
than give the two men's corres])(mdencc ; she herself 
was a spectator of the tragedy and, as a loyal sister 
and as an intelligent witness, she has much to say that 
is of value. The book, apparently, was published in 
(iermany eight years ago. The present translation, 
though on th(^ whole precise and accurate, is not in- 
variably so ; moreover, a few American locutions are 
irritating, and the proofs have not been corriicted 
with the care that the value of the matter deserves. 


HUMOUR IN ART. 

By a. St. John Adcock. 


I T is a common complaint and truer than most 
complaints, ^hat nothing is so often undcr- 
xidued, in art even more than in social life, as the 
quality of humour. In the world of affairs, gravity 
I)asses as a. gentlemanly passion and humour as its 
poor relation, to be invited to dinner because it is so 


amusing, but not to be tolerated when the time has 
come for doing something that looks important. No- 
body stands on ceremony with it ; H is so graciously 
human ; therefore most of us like but do not altogether 
respect it, and pay a readier homage to solemn virtues 
we can no more take to our hearts than we could 
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frnternise with the 
statue of Peel 
at the top of 
CheapsicU* and slap 
it on the back. 
Paint landscapes, 
port rai ts , historical 
})ie('es , pathetic, 
}>retty or any sort 
of serious ])ictures 
-writ(* tragedies, 
stories of sorrow or 
s(Mitiment and 
you may wear 
laurels with a 
snffu:i('iit seemliuess. ])ut you can't do that if you draw or 
write things that make people laugh. Humour is the 
( inderella of the Arts, too homely and unassuming to I)t‘ 
allowed to go to th(‘ parly with her showier sisters, and 
it she gets there at last, later in tin* evening, it is by 
a miracle. Mrs. Oliphaiit uttered a general feeling 
when she lainenti‘d that before Hogarth’s pictures 
“ the vulgar laugic” and added. “ never a tear comes 
at Hogarth’s call. It is his sentence of i‘veiiastiiig 
(\\j)ulsion from the highest heaven of Art.” 

Now 1 am oin^ of the Philistines who believt* there 
is no heaven of art too high for the humorist to reach : 
wlio rank Hogarth with Joshua Kt*Miolds as a painter 
of |)ortiaits, and above him as an imaginative and 
creative artist. Moreover. Lamb taught me to see 
tilings of terrilde ])oignan('e, things t(n' ti'ars. in th(»se 
paintings of Hogarth’s. Th(‘ humorous artist is irot less 
gifted than the artist who has no humour ; In* may be 
as gri'at and sometimes greater, in his dillerent way. 
And tin* humorous artist has to ])ass a more drastic 
and infallil)le test than is retiuiia’d ol tin" artist who is 
humourless. If the latter n‘ally cannot paint he has 
only to call his crude or ei'ct'iitric daubs a new art 
and give* it a n(*w name to win disciples who. taking 
]nide to themselves in a tasti* that: is not shared by the 
V'lilgar, will laud him int<) tem})orar\ prosperity. But 
\'f>ur humorous artist cannot resort to this ex])edient. 
Suc(’ess with the normal, intelligent multitude is his 
test of capacity. If he can exercisi* the teclniicpie ol 
his art as efficiently as any man who ever lived >'(*t 
cannot amuse, cannot make p(*op]e laugh, he is a failure, 
and no pose, no subterfuge, enahles him to get away 
from th(i fact. 

Here are books on niy table containing work by five 
living artists in humour who have passed that test 
triumphantly, and for me, at all events, there is in 
much of this work a wader knowledge of humanity, a 
subtler, more varied portrayal of character, richer 
imaginative and creative faculty than 1 have usually 
found shrined in gold frames on the dignilied walls 
of an Academy exhibition. 

l ake this big book of PVank Reynolds's " Punch 
Pictures."^ We are so used now' to seeing him every 
wa'ek in Punch, where he has succeeded lowmsend as 
Art Editor, that we have come rather to take him for 
granted. He amuses us ; but we expected him to 
and knew that he would. If daybreak did not happen 

1 “ ' Punch ' Pictures by Frank Reynolds.” With Intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas. los. 6d. (Cassell.) 


regularly every morning w'(* should not take it as casually 
as we take our breakfasts ; we should watch for it and, 
giving it more than a familiar glance when it did come, 
w'e should recognise its continual freshness anel vari(*ty 
and the wonder of it. You miglit look at these draw'iugs 
and praise them for nothing but tluiir skill in draughts- 
manship, but a good deal mon* than tliat has gone^to 
tlie making of them, 'riiey are studies in charaeter ; 
llu‘y tell yon as much about ii man or a woman in a 
few lines as a ])svchological novelist eould tt‘ll you in as 
many j)ages. Th(*v are short stories ; they are dramas 
in little and, as oft(‘n as not, the line of dialogm* under- 
neath is not n(*ed(*d to ex|)laiii their meaning, though 
it condenses aiul accentuates the humour of them. 
The four skHches of a stage rch(*arsal W'ht‘re a large, 
stout <iuecn has to faint and be caught by one of her 
soldi(*rs and. for catastrophic' reasons, the author has 
tcj revise* the directions and have her caught by bmr 
of them, s]H‘aks for itst‘lf. So do(*s that ])icture of the 
spacious mother leaning in her doorw'ay, a very small 
hoy standing alongside, while the scTaggy, gimial curate 
looks down on him, and the* mother explains, “ There’s 
no 'olding ’im now, sir, since ’e’s gone into knickcMs 
'e’s that ])fmi]>tioiis ! ” 

As Mr. E. \’. Lucas says, Mr. Reynolds’s happy 
hunting gioimcl seems to be " soinc'where on the out- 
skirts of London where City clerks with families have 
their homc‘s ” ; Imt he is as much at home in the shims, 
or among tlie new' rich, or in all manner of Bohemian 
circles. .And there is never malice or bitterness in 
Kc^ynolds’s laughter . His hits at oiii' social vanitic's and 
vic es, foibles and lolliirs are as good-natured as they are 
shrewd ; is cdfective b(‘eausc he* has got life properly 
focused — his vision is true*. Jf w'c lo()k(*d closer into 
them, lialf the things that anger would amuse us. 
We are forgetting now' the fierce, the sc athing pictures 
made of our late* eiiemic's during the war, but we still 
reinemiM*r Reynolds’s Indierous ” Study of a IVussian 
Household having its Morning Hate,” and it is a joy 
to look at it again. .After all, w'hat is the difference 
betwc*en the* pride* and arrogance of adults who huve 
accjiiired more* than their neighl>ours, and the behaviour 
of Rt.‘ynolds’s urchin ” j)oin|>tic)Us ” in his first breeches ? 
These things, and our hale and seorn of each other, 
niay or may not be reprc'heiisiblc* but, ccmsideriiig what 
w'e all are, and for how' short a. time wt are that, tlu*y 
are undoubtedly sillv, and the man who can sliow' us 
their absurdity is h(*lping us to grow^ w'isei. 

Then* is less geniality in (b'orge* Belcher, but the same 

truth of vision. He 
goes larg(*ly to low' 
life for his sceiu‘s 
and characters and 
handles them wath 
a graphic, almost 
H () g a r t h i a n 
realism. The* w on- 
derful study from 
life, in his 
** Characters.”* ot 

■ '* C h ii r ac tt* r s.” 
By Cieorge Belcher. 
With introduction by 
Frank Swiimerton. 
7a. 6d. (Methuen.) 


ri,ot,- hv i:. 0 . Mr. Frank 

Reynolds. 



Photo by iMtaiu. Mr. Goorse 

Belcher. 
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Mrs. Harris of Jollop Yard, with the 
minute detail of the streets in the 
background, is as starkly realistic as 
anything of Hogarth's — more so than 
he sometimes was, for there is not a 
touch of caricature or exaggeration 
about it. Her flabby features, her 
bonnet, her bag, the elaborate pattern 
on her shawl, her expansive apron- - 
Mr. Belcher lias simply conjured her 
out of actuality on to his papiT exactly 
in her habit and manner as she lives. 

Even when the jest under his picture 
is a little feeble, the strength and 
power of suggestion in the picture 
itself makes atonement for that. If Reynolds is in 
art what Barrie is in literature, Belcher has affinities 
with Shaw and Pinero. He has not old Izaak's way 
of putting the worm on the hook as if he loved it,, but 
he catcli(?s your laughter, though he does so more often 
with irony and satire than with gentler humours. “ It 
is not in the actual jokes,’* writes Mr. Swinnerton, 
" that the excellence of the ])resent collection lies. W'hat 
Mr. Belcher needs is an occasion for the showing of 
two human beings in conversation, (iive him that, 
and the story arises naturally. Granted an interchange 
of appropriate remarks, these two living creatures are 
so accurately seen that they can be renderc^d with an 
air (it is only an air) of inattentiveness and with that 
added lustre of peculiarity which comes from the 


order to express oneself truly in miy 
branch of art a proper term of Study 
is essential I worked hard in thc; art 
schools and studios for aboutifiA'e 
years, drawing and painting fronilife 
as seriously as possible — in my case 
the time was well spent, for I ('onsider 
that caricature is the quintessence of 
expressive draughtsmanship and must 
have for a basis a knowledge of true 
form. I find it necessary to get back 
to nature from time to time, wlien I 
study from life in some shape, and so 
renew the springs. I hear on all sides 
that I have been influenced by (aian 
d'Ache, and have no doubt there is much truth in this, for 
1 am a great admirer of his work and could not wish for a 
better influence— but whtm my j)articular style was d(‘- 
veloping 1 was always being influenced by different men’s 
work, though 1 believe that if their work and mine wen* 
placed together now there would be little enough in tlie 
way of resemblance. It is often said that caricature 
is not understood or appreciated in this country, but 
this appears to nu* to be du(' to the fact that there is 
very littU* true caricature produced here to be studied. 
For the. few caricaturists we have had there has been a 
very wade and full apj>reciati()u.’‘ I'hat is unquestion- 
able. It is so in the case of Mr. Bateman himself ; 
and in the case of our chi(*f of living caricaturists, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm. 



artist’s wit and his sense of the grotesque in nature. 
It is a twist, an emphasis, that makes the p(*ople in 
the drawings start out as 'characters.’ They are 
not drawn flat or finite ; they hardly ever fail to suggest 
all sorts of thoughts and suppositions and humorous 
notions which certainly are not supplied by the printed 
words beneath the drawings. It is as if, in opening this 
book, we found the world transfigured — repeopled with 
comic characters that w^e have unconsciously known all 
our lives, as we know the comic characters in literature.” 

With H, M. Bateman® yon are, most of the time, in 
an altogether different w'orld. He is frankly a carica- 
turist ; he is not concerned with what a man can see 
of himself in the looking-glass, but illustrates the human 
spirit in grotesque allegorical shapes that rei)resent the 
man's thoughts, feelings, passions, the essential individu- 
ality that is hidden from us by the orthodox face and 
figure of the visible person. There are people who dis- 
like Mr. Bateman’s work intensely ; its lack of beauty, 
its exaggerations ; but there are more 
who delight with enthusiasm in its 
truth, not to appearances but to the 
inner life that appearances obscure. 

I confess myself one of this multitude, 
and fearful of my own capacity to do 
justice to him, I asked Mr. Bateman 
the other day to explain himself 
to me. Being a modest man 
he did not do this so thoroughly as I 
had hoped. " I have done humorous 
drawings ever since I can ^member,” 
lie said, " but ^.realising early that in 


If I were writijig of George Morrow^’s drawings in 
Punch, or of those collections of some of his best work 
in “ Georg(* Morrow' : His Book ’’ and ” More Morrow, ’’ 
I should have more to say of him than I have syiace 
to say it in. Hut 1 am onl\' concerned with him, at the 
moment, as an illustrator of tw'o new books, ” You Know 
What People Are,” by E. V. Lucas,* and ” Tinker, 
Tailor,” l)y A. P. Herbert.® None of our artist-humor- 
ists is quainter or more wbimsical, and at the same 
time, as Mr. Lucas once said of him, ” he is one of the 
most ad(*quate draughtsmen that we have. No one 
can better suggest atmosphere, whether indoors or out, 
and some of his landscapes and seascapes are perfect.” 
If Mr. Lucas had illustrated these essays of his with his 
o^vn hand the quiet humour and fantasy of them could 
not be more intimately interpreted than they are in 
Mr. Morrow ’s delightful sketches ; and there is the same* 
complete harmony between Mr. Herbert’s droll, freakish, 
gaily tripping verses, offered as ” A Child’s Guide to the 
Professions,” and Mr. Morrow’s 
realisation of them. I like especially 
Morrow’s ” Sailor,” both where he is 
dancing on the beach and taking his 
beer on the jetty ; his ” Farmer,” 
and the Squire and those guests who, 
after church, are taken by the Squire 
round his estate, his stables, flowers, 
incinerator, pigs and the rest : 

" They run and climb and leap and craw] 
Across a ditch, across a wall, 

A brook, a bog, a waterfall, 

Across a mile of plough ; 



•'More Drawings,*' By H. M. Photo hy E. o, Hoppi, Mr. Oaorfe *53. (Methuen.) 

Bateman. los. 6d. * (Methuen.) . Morrow. * 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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And see, as sailors see at last 
The gorgeous Orient, aghast — 

Majestic, comatose and vastr 
The very latest Cow 

and the verse is the vivider and livelier 
for having presentments of that be- 
draggled party breaking it up and 
plodding througli it. Morrow studied 
drawing in Belfast, where he was born, 
at South Kensington, and for a while 
at TWis. In October, 1906, he made 
his first appearance in Punch. “ I 
was influenced (of course).” he told 
me, ” by Caran d’Ache, also by Ober- 
lander and Vogel.” He mostly gets 
his subjects by accident. 'J'rade cata- 
logues, dictionaries and advertisement 
l)ages of railway guides, he says, are among his sources of 
inspiration. Scraps of conversation heard in the streets 
often suggest ideas to him, usuiUly remot(? from what 
lie had heard. He has found s(jme of the best humorous 
line drawings on ancient (xreek vases, and thinks it 
likely that there were very good Immorous drawings 
done by c'ave dwell(‘rs, and though th(‘se were obliterated 
long ago he rather unkindly suggests that tin* jokes 
still survive among us. 

1 would like to have another collection from (i. L. 
Stanipa such as he gave us in ” Kaganiuflins ” — no 
artist siiK'e Phil May lias so syiupathetically understood 
or so cleverly and humorously pr(?sented the London 
.'Street gain in — but this Christinas I have seen nothing 
of his in the book way except the illustrations he has 
made t(» S. Lyle Cummins's thret* excellent volumes 
oJ ” Plays for ('hihlreu.' ® These little drawings in 
colour and black-and-white have grae(‘ and beauty 
as well as humour and fantasy. Stampa is another 
Punch artist, and was probably predestined to be one, for 
I remember his telling me that Mr. Punch was his first 
drawing-master. “ 1 waslirought up — or rather, brought 
• 3 vols. 8.S. e>(l. eiidi. (Methuen.) 


myself up — on Punch,'' said he. ” My 
earliest recollections are of copying for 

my own pleasure all his great masters 

Leech, Keene, Tennicl, Sam bourne — 
till I got steeped in Punch. It would 
not surprise me if I had been influenced 
by these. Before 1 was a student (1 
mean by that, before the time I was 
supposed to be studying) my first pub- 
lished little sketch was printed in 
Punch, and nothing ever hajipened 
Ix fore or is (‘ver lik(‘ly to happen again 
in my life that could give me the thrill 1 
(‘xperienced tliat week. The sketch was 
printed about the size of a postage 
stamp, but T was prouder of it than of 
ivnything 1 ha\T^ ever done since, and was 
fully convinced lliat every liody noticed me that week, 
and nudged his iu‘ighl)our as I passed and said, ‘ Hes 
got a drawing in Punch]' You'll understand 1 was 
v(Ty young, but Td give a lot to go through that feeling 
again.” Later, he worked at Hatherley's, and went 
through the K. A. Schools. Then for a. period he 
worked in oil and ])ainted portraits ; but that early 
u|ibringiug was too strong for him, and he went back 
to black-and-white, and found his melicr, and has beem 
found liimself by disciirning editors and the public. 
But his disparagement of those portraits he used to 
l)aint in oils will not be accepted by anybody wiio has 
noted how d(‘ftl>' and r(*vea)ingly even his hastiest 
sketclies and cari('atures of promincmt persons catch the 
likeness and idiosyncrasies of their originals. 

One advantage with artists in liumour is that you 
need not fag round the public galleries in order to see 
their W'ork ; you can carry it home in a hook and 
enfoy it by your own fireside, and all I have been trying 
to do is to exjness something of the enjoyment I have 
thus had from the w'ork of five of the many brilliant 
humorous artists of our day in books that happcui to 
have just come to hand. 



flew Books. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


T-ike a tree blooming strangely and serenely for a seconcl 
time under a stormy late sky, Mr. A. E. Housman folloAvs 
his " A Shrop.shire Lad " of i8y6 w'ith “ Last iViems " * 
in 1022 . So securely is the earlier volume lodged in the 
Jiffections of readers that it is wonderful to think that its 
recognition w^ris not instant and ample. Monf? than one 
publisher, it is said, forfeited the privilege of presenting 
A Shropshire Lad ” to the public, by mere blindness or 
apathy ; more than one reviewer passed its excellence 
by ; and thus it was but slowly that Mr. Housman gained 
his readers-' never, it is safe to assert, to lose them but 
^ntinually to add to their number. Was it not Coventry 
Patmore who said of his own collected poems, " I have 
written little, but it is all my best ” ? So might Mr. Hous- 
man write, and what he has candidly said by w’ay of 
preface is : 


though they are, because it is 
not likely that I shall ever be impelled to write much more. 1 
can no longer expect to be revisited by the continuous excite- 
ment under which in the early months of 1895 I wrote the 
greater part of my other book, nor indeed could I well sustain 
best that what I have written should be 
printed while I am here to see it through the press and control 
its spelling and punctuation. About a quarter of this matter 

• Last Poems." By A, E. Housman. (Grant Richards.) 


belongs to the April of the present year, but most of it to dates 
between 1893 and 1910," 

He follows this witli a lovely refrain — at once induction 
and farewell : 

" We’ll to the woods no more, 

'Phe laurels are all cut. 

The bowers arc bare of bay 
That once the Muses worc^ ; 

'I'hc year draws in the day 
And soon will evening shut : 

The laurels are all cut, 

We’ll to the woods no more. 

Oh we'll no more, no more 
To the leafy woods away. 

To the high wild woods of laurel 
And the howa-rs of bay no more." 

The farewell note is repeated in the last (the forty-first) 
of the new poems, *' Fancy's Knell " : 

" When lads w^erc home from labour 
At Abdon under Clce ..." 

Between the induction and the last poem there is a collec- 
tion of lyrics so singular and exquisite that almost the only 
adequate way to recommend them to readers would be to 
quote shamelessly from every page. Failing that attractive 
method, it must be said that the new poems do not fall ' 
short of the perfection of the old, and that some have a 
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Wliich miRht not U- found in the first collection. 
J'or melody the stanzas just cited may serve as example, 
and for suggestive power the strange verses entitled " Hell 
Cate" (from which ejuotation would be impossibly brutal) 
arc a supreme instance in modem lyrical ix»ctry. 

Having said this, all has been said, from one point of 
view : but much might still he said of the attitude of the 
author, as declared in “ Last Poems." Conversation, 
which flared up exuberanUy on the instant of the book's 
publication, brought forth the suggestion that there is a 
somewhat marked p.-irallel between Edward I'itzr.crahl 
and ,\Ir. A, Iv, Housman, In the poetry of eacli there is 
au atti-lude of agnostic endurance ; in each tlie .Mulurance 
is the successor to waste, to : 

“ Tl»c; expense of spirit in a waste of shame ; " 

in each there is defiance as well as ciidurance ; and in t'ach 
ci^ siipcrl) techniqin? to express the sonihre philosophv'. 
True that FitzGerald did not invent the snlistance of his 
“ Omar Khayyam “ ; but he adapted it and fused it with 
his peculiar fire. A,nd true too that Mr. Housman speaks 
drcirnatically, using a nameless sohlier for Ihe i)iir])ose of 
his expression ; but his soldier is typical rather than 
personal, anil has no independent life. .\nd tliere is at 
least one instance of likeness between the two poets, 
which is so conspicuous as to l)e curious ; for FitzGerald 
writes : 

Oh. Thou, who man nl bas«-i Farth did st rii.tke. 

And who with Eden did st devise the Snake ; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man's Forgivene.ss give— and take 

and Mr. Housman : 

“ We for a certainty are not tlie first 

Have sat in taverns while tlie fempe.st hurled 
Their hojieful plans to emptiness, and cursed 

Whatever brute and blackguard made the world.” 

Indeed tJie whole of this poem (the ninth in the volume) 
is harmonious with the cry of the earlier agnostic with 
whom FitzGerald lias made us fciiniliar, and 

“ The troublos of our proud and angi)- dust ” 

are the troubles of both poets alike, More explicit yet in 
its uiiconscioiis echo is Mr. Housniiiu’s twelfth piece: 

" How am T to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and (iod s ? 

I, a stranger and afraid 
Jn a world J never made. 

They will be master, right, or wrong ; 

Though both are foolish, both are strong. 

And since, my soul, wir cannot 11 v 
To Saturn nor to .Mi r nry, 

Keep we nm.st. if keeji we c.1.1. 
jThese foreign laws of ('.od and man.” 

'I'here is a desperate irony in this acqiiie.sccni e beyond the 
touch of any proud or foolisli defiance. 'I he attitude is more 
rigorous than that of ” Omar KhayVcini,’’ but it is dictated 
by the same disillusioned or ucvcr-illusioned confrontation 
of the “ sorry .scheme of things.” FitzGerald’s technique, 
his amazing flowering in a now measure, made even this 
de.s])erate atlitude acceptalde ; and Mr. I Iou.siiian's com- 
mand of liis medium so consummate, so accustomed, so 
tranquil — acts in the same way. Not that there is any 
chance of the latter writer s position being challenged for a 
disabling pc.ssimism ; all to all men is the common 

clamour, in a day when one view i.s hardly preferred to 
another. Happily Mr. Housman is neither denounced for 
his philosophy nor ignored for his pure, disengaged poetry ; 
and if there should come a time, within the experience of 
men now living, w'hen this philosophy itself (like that of 
our other spmbre apostle, Mr. Hardy) is a thing of the 
f lusty pas the pure disengaged poetry of “ A Shropshire 
bad “ and “ Last Poems “ will yet endure the corruption 
of time. 

The sole link between Mr. Housman and Mr. de la Mare ♦ 
is tliis strong link of pure poetry. Poems for children arc 
not likely to be popular if they arc philosophic, but the 

• '* Down-Adowxi-Derry : Abookqf Fairy Poems.” By Walter 
tic la .Marc. Ulus, by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 15s. (Constable.) 


fantasy which stars the present collection and makes it a 
delight for adults is likely to make it overwhelmingly 
attractive to children. This large and handsome volume, 
in fact, should prove the most popular of all gift-books 
becau.se of the verse, most of wiiich is chosen from books 
published long since ; for the pictures of Miss Lathrop 
will probably }>lease those only to whom the verse is un- 
familiar. She lias read the jiocms eagerly and admiringly, 
blit all too literally, and has conceived it to be her task 
to make explicit that which the poet leaves iniidicii ; to 
match precisely, in short, what Mr. dc la Marc lias given us, 
with pictures of his pictures. But it is a mistake, never- 
theless, which ]>erinits her to display a great deal of 
ingenious skill. It is a beautiful opportunity that is 
offered by these jioenis ; tlieir simplicities are almost 
uni(]ue. their music iinesca])able. Sometimes they may 
seem too .sopliisticated for children, aud the invention 
loo subtle and intellectual : but there is no bound to l:e 
set to the comjnehensioii of a child's mind, and what the 
words fail to convey the music might well suggest. . . . 
A beautiful opijorUinity. but small blame to Miss l,atliroj> 
if she has attempted an impossihility, for to use the oppoi - 
lunily au artist as rare as the poet is need(?d. And w ho can 
complain if such a lyric as “ Mistletoe,” so complete aiul 
sufticicuL in its own evocation of a gcni-like world, lias not 
found its artist in Miss Lathrop. and still awaits one who 
can add a supertliiity of btjaiily to thi‘ beauty already 
achieved ? 

JoH.N Fki:i:man. 

CARUSO.* 

This volume is in the coinmou form of such jiroi I notions 
a recital of triumphs, earnings, royal patronage, aud so 
forth. Much of it is inlerestiug, and some of it is authori> 
talive. for Mr. hucilo was for several years ('aniso’s coach 
and ac(oni])anisl ; but Caruso desiTved sonietbiug better. 
He was the finest tenor known to living nnunorv. 'I'o 
.say this iinplie*s no treason to the operatic fiero of the 
crarlier nineties, the magnificent jean de Keszke. because, 
in the (irst jilace, Jean vv^as not a pure tenc»r and liecansi*. 
in the next place, he had a range of parts and a ])ersonal 
glamour that Caruso could not equal. Caruso's greatness 
lay in sheer ijualily and quantity of voice and in his alnlily 
to use it. His vocal art was as fine as the organ it played 
upon. The jiresent voluine names most of his big spec- 
tacular jiarts ; but it leaves unmentioned one of his greati'st 
v^ocal aeliievi'inents, the .singing of Don Ottavio’s music 
in ” Don Giovanni.” His niarvollous breath control, for 
jiistance, was never better show'n than in the long 1" 
and run in ” 11 mio tesoro,” indeed, he was the only tenor 
of our time who could sing the passage as it is written, 
rhe same solo exhibited the wonderful agility of his great 
voi<x‘ ill llorid passages ; and his command of the mezza 
vocc was more exquisitely exhibiteil in “ Dalla sua pace ” 
than ill any other song in his repertory. To have heard 
Caruso and Dcstinn logidher as Kaoul and V^alentiiic or 
Radames ami Aida is a great memory ; to have heard them 
as Don Ottavio and J^onna Anna is an exquisite and 
abiding musical po.s.session. 

('aruso had his limitations. The author describes liis 
Don Jose in " Carmen ” as a triumph. It w^as very far 
from a triumph in London. He may have got into thi' 
jiart later on or elsewhere ; but certainly his first iicrform- 
ance of it here was a failure. The music did not suit his 
voice, and he sang as if he recognised his own deficiency. 
He hail obviously taken pains with the part — indeed, one 
never had from Caruso the insolence of indifference that 
audiences sometimes experience from artists much less 
great ; but all his care did not make a Don Jos^» that wc 
remember beside the impersonations of Jean de Reszke 
or Alvarez. 

Much of the volume will be of special interest to singers. 
One very interesting and important chapter is devoted to 
his method of breathing, another to his method of ^ tone 
production. Some of the actual solfeggi he used are quoted 

• “ Carusu and the Art of Singing.'* By Salvatore Fucito 
and Barnet J. Beyer. los. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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in the accounts of his vocal practice. The young singer 
should read with care (and humility) every word of these 
pages ; for though practice will not make a Caru.so, it 
will make for improvement. Caruso’s own voice and 
vocal art developed enormously in our English knowledge 
of him, from the night in igo2 when he'irrst appeared in 

Kigoletto,” to the fatal year igi-j, which gave us not 
only the last of Caruso, but the last of many things even 
more imj)ortant than great tenors. 

The volume, as we have said, is hardly worthy of its 
sul)ject, but it is certainly very interesting, and it is aclorned 
with some excellent portraits. We should have liked more 
of these. 'I'he ha])i)y ])ersons who heard Caruso himself 
will be glad to have this reminder of liis artistic greatness ; 
those who know him only through the gramophone will 
find something here to make their records come alive. 

G i;o KG L. Sam i»so n . 


ARABIAN NIGHTS.^ 

When the " Arabian Nights “ first became known in 
Europe through the translation of Galland, they imMluced 
a crop of imitations. Sonu* of these arc not witlioiit incTit ; 
but all, excej)t jierhajis “ Vathek,” fail to give the most 
essential note of the " Nights ” — the primitive cruelty and 
Inst, the caus(‘less anger, the violence and savage colour 
which are at least as noticeable as the fantasy, the farce 
or lli(‘ lieauty. Some of us have wondered at the great 
reputation wliidi the late James Jdecker had among 
his friends, Out' found sometliing extravagant and ridicu- 
lous in the prais(‘ lavished on Iiis poems by men wJio were 
often iMigaged in l)elittling Swinburne and Tennyson, not 
to mention the niiiuii men of the ninetit's, to whom Flecker 
owed a great deal. 1 d() not think tin- more giianled 
vu rdiet on Jdi.‘clver's poetry was wrong. Nothing that Mr. 
(ioldring says in the memoir of his friend indnees me to 
t liangi* niy ojunion tliat Ideekei ’s poetry is, while techiii- 
eally of great ixmipetenee, often derivative, aiul without 
gieat depth of feeling. Tliere are ex<.eptions to this ; but 
1 do not belic'v^e he will l)e remernberetl as a ])oet exee])t 
tlirongh a few ])ieees in anthologies, as Dowson and Lionel 
j( Imson, Davidson and I L D. Lowry will be n'meinbered. 
But with the issue of “ 1 lassan ” tlie eiitliusiasm of Idecker’s 
friends who have long known the play is ex])laine(l and 
nobly jnstilied. 1 b’re is a great drama, greatly written ; 
and liere is at last the child of that strange terror and 
lieaiity which canu; into Europe when the " Nights ” were 
first done into Erench. “ Ha.ss;m ” is, however, in }>ro.se — 
})rose of great subtlety, of viv id rnusii , of sonorous rhetoric, 
of at times the most distracting pathos. Whether Flecker 
would cv'cr have become a great poet vv(* t:annot now 
decide • but it is very certain that before his death he was 
already a great prose writer. This would not luivc* been 
guessed from tlie Collected Pro.se,” i.ssued this yi^ar by 
Messrs. Bell, and now rc])rinled (though tliere is no note 
in thii book to exidain thi.s) by Messrs, l leinemanu. Most 
of this volume is negligible stuff — crudt’ often, occasionally 
entertaining, and sometimes as in the preface to ' The 
Ciolileii journey of Samarkand" — of great critical intere.st. 
In the future, however, I have no doubt that I'lei ker will 
mean '* Hassan," just as Fit/Cierald means the " J^nbaiyat, 
or Beckford means Vat lick." 

Hassan is a confectioner of Bagdad. His story ojwns 
farcically. Hassan, fat, ugly, middle-aged, has fallen in 
love. He has at once confidence and no confidence. He 
knows that he burns with the real ifamc, and he knows 
that this fact is not one which anyone will be likely to 
rccogui.se, least of all Yasmin, the beloved. In the char- 
acter of Yasmin Flecker shows that he is not going to 
shirk the brutality proper to the East. Never has a 
detestable type been dealt with so truly as in Flecker s 
portrayal of this vicious, sensual, cruel harlot who mocks 
and torments Hassan as she embraces the friend to whom 

* " Hassan." By J. E. Flecker. 6s. (Heinemann.) — " f ol- 
lectcd Prose." By J. E. Flecker. 6s. (Heine nn.) — " J. E. 
Flecker." By Douglas Goldring. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 

Hall.) 


he gave his confidence and who has betrayed him. Before 
the end of tlie first act, when Hassan is sent by the poet 
to join Haroiin al-Kaschid and his Vizier in the mysterious 
palace, I was already keyed up to an excitement which 
the rest of the jilay never allowed to flag. In the .second 
act we meet again not only the Caliph and Hassan, but 
Kafi, King of the Beggars, who boasts to his unknown 
giie.sts of his plot against the palace, and tells the story of 
his love for Pervaneh. his bclov^ed, whom the Caliph’s 
euniielis bought for a master so sated with plea.sure that 
lie Jias never even seen her. fhe act may lie criticised 
perhaps for tlie liumours between Hie Chief of the Police 
and the Captain of the Military, who rescue Han inn ; 
they are not iinamii.siiig in themselves, but arc rather 
piotraeted, and a little too reminiscent of pantomime, 

1 am not sure, however, that in performance these jiarts 
will not be found to be an almost necessary relief from the 
horrors wln\.h are to come in the next two acts. 

Thi^ third ac t .shows Hassan high in the favour of the 
('aliph, favour as brittle as Hassan 's own confections, 
Haronn, as Flecker gives him, is an ;esthete, a Nero with 
a Nero's taste for juietry and blood, Hassan is a man 
of real imagination, a i)0{>t and a lover of beauty : and one 
wlio slirinks Iroin cruelty. So when the Caliph sits in 
judgment on Kali and j’ervaneh and gives them tlie 
monstrous choice of either on(‘ day together and then 
death in tonnent"^, or lili' long sejiaration. H.'is.san finds it 
impossibh‘ to hold his peace. TJie poet Ishak tells Hassan 
wlial their niiister is really like : 

.Agony is a tiiu* hjIuui and Int d<‘light.s therdii as a. paiiiti.T 
in vermiheii new brought from Jvurclistan. Jhit shall so great 
ail artist not love rontrasl. ? Tc* elasp a. .silver belt roiiiid the 
k>in:; ol a lillliy beggar wliile a slave darkiuis tln> soltr o£ his 
lat(‘ vizier, i:-. for luui i>ul a i«*st toiiehed with a sense of the appro- 
priate ; and J have seen it enacted in this very room." 

In the loiirtli act w(* are ]>resent at the passionate, 
htrari rending dialogue lictwien Kafi and J'ervaneh as 
they di.sciiss, in tlieir cell, tlie ('aliph s terms. Tliis is 
the greatest sciuie in the jilay ; and it lias not any rival 
in our dramatic literature since Shelley wrote ’* The Ccnci." 
riie jiitiful humanity of this talk Iretween the two lovers, 
the agony as they weigh lo\'e against death, and death in 
di.sgraci! and tortiiii* : 

Pekv.\ni:h : Swref life wv dir lot thv swetdm^ss, O Loid 
of the I'.aidfii of I'cjicr. (.'oiMr. lovr, and die f(»r the fire that 
beats witliin us; for the air that blows around us, for the 
moiinlains of (Uir coinitrv and the winds among their pines, 
you and 1 accept torture and confront our end. We are 
in the seivic'ti of the WOild. J'he voice of tficr roUing deoj) 
is .shouting : “ SuUcm tiril my wa\ (‘s may inouni." Tlie company 
ol Hie stars sing out : ‘.He- brave that we mav shine." 'Die: 

spirits of children not yet born wliispca- as they crowd around 
us: " .!''ndurc* that we may con'piei." 

K.M'I : J*c;i vaneh ! J’ervaneli ! 

PKKVANF.U : IJark ! Hark! down through the sphere's 

the- Trumpeter of Immortality! " Die*. Ic'st I be shamed, 
lovers ! Jlic:, lest J he; shamc’d ! 

Kai-i : Die Hieii, Ler\aneh. for thy great rea.sons. Me no 
ec:sta.sy can lielj) through the hour of peril. I die fcjr love 
alone. 

'I'lic last ai:t, in which \\v all but sec the torture and 
death of the love rs, an agony which Hassan is forced to 
watch and wlni:li Vasmiii gloats over with a blood-lust 
that appeals to the heart of the filthy m^gro executioner, 
is almost unbearable. As 1 finished the book. I felt tliat 
conviction which does not often come in reading a modiTii 
book, that here was a real addition to the world’s master- 
piecc.s. Here, in the character of Hassan and in the 
figures of the two lovers. Flecker lias given to the rare 
catalogue of immortal beauty three who will share the 
legendary reality of the great historical, and the great 
created, people who live in our memories. The play ends 
with Ideckcr’s best i^oem, " The Golden Journey," as 
Ishak and Has.san aliandon the luxury and cruelty, tlie 
lust and careless wealth of Bagdad for the mysterious 
city. 

" We arc thi^ pilgrims, master ; we shall go 
Always a litlle farther : it may be 
Beyond that last blue mountain barred with snow’, 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea. 
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White on a throne or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 
Why men were born ; but surely we are brave 
Who take the Golden Road to Samarkand.** 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


MISS MAPP* 

Mr. Benson has made a narrative out of what are usually 
regarded as the trimmings of a novel, the small circum- 
stances, the everyday conversations, the hourly happenings 
of ordinary people. Tilling is a quiet township which no 
event from the outside world disturbs and gossip is its daily 
food. 

With his picture of Miss Mapp Mr. Benson has achieved 
a big success. Of age about forty, a woman in whom the 
vivifying emotions of anger and curiosity have prc.servccl 
an a.stomshing activity of mind and body, she sits at her 
window that looks out on the High Street of the town. 
From this strategic position nothing of importance escapes 
her notice. With the data supplied by the window* she 
embarks on schemes that direct the whole course of the 
township’s life. It is surprising how quickly Miss Mapp's 
curiosity about her neighbours becomes our own. The 
Tilling atmosphere is very pervading. Before fifty pages 
are past we are agreeing with Captain Ihilhn that “ the 
sweet amenities of village life, its jdcasant conversations 
and companionships, its topj)cd drives and incalculable 
incidents wear a glamour and a prccioiisncss that are bound 
up with life itself.” 

The book is very clever and highly diverting. It is more 
clev'er and more diverting in the earlier than in the later 
pages, because Mr. Benson has not been able wholly to 
overcome the difficulty of continuing to make the common- 
place interesting. The trivial, losing for a moment the 
godlike qualities with which he ha.s invested it, shows feet 
of clay. 

The intricacies of Mr. Benson’s workmanship are interest- 
ing to watch. In drawing liis characters lie is jiiore con- 
cerned with their actual thoughts than with the elegances 
of expre.ssion in which convention cloaks their words, 
though no one can repeat more mcllilluoiisly than lie the 
inanities of village gossip. He shows us processes of mind 
whose interplay is swifter and more uniform in pattern 
than speech. 

Shut the book and argue that most of its biggest scenes 
are storms in tea-cups. Might not the energies wliich Miss 
Mapp uses to find whether she is being asked to the Poppits’ 
bridge-party as a stopgap or as an honoured guest have 
been applied to finer purpose ? Mr. Benson is at liberty 
to reply that while we arc amorg tlie tea-cups of Tilling the 
storm is very real. 

M S. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE.t 

A couple of centuries ago Steele put into a letter of 
congratulation some of the sterling ideals and princiiilcs 
that had actuated his colleague Addison in .starting the 
Spectetor, It would take up too much space to quote 
the whole, but a typical sentence is worth while : 

“ I can't say. indeed, that you have put Impertinence to 
Silence or Vanity out of Countenance ; but njethinks you have 
bid as fair for it. as any man that ever appear^ upon a publick 
Stage, and offer an infallible Cure of Vice and Folly. 

That was a high tribute and not undeserved. Indeed it 
remains a wonder still that Addison and his associates 
could have touched life at so many points and in so many 
aspects, and maintained on the whole such a consistent 
social philosophy. Since then the Press has broadened 
its area and foiihd a mission in pretty nearly every corner 
of the world’s activity ; but as with human nature itself, 
it may be questioned if it has appreciably improved. We 

• *' Miss Mapp.” By E. F. Benson. 78. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

1 '• The Adventure of Living : being a Subjective Aut<^ 
biography.’\ By John St. Loe Strachey. 20s. (Hooder oc 
Stoughton.) ' ‘ ' 


can still hear the savage intolerance of Sir Roger L’ Estrange 
and the ponderous thunders of Dr. Johnson, but they die 
away in a de-sert of triviality and hustle and worse, and 
there arc few papers that would emerge from a strict judg- 
ment on their intellectual form and right intention. Of 
these, even its opponents would admit that the Spectator 
of to-day is one. just as in the days of Richard Holt Hutton 
and Meredith Townsend. One recalls that fine .sentence 
of Towmsend's w*hen he reminded us that to understand 
Asia we had to remember tliat she was continental in the 
scale of her calamities. As for Hutton’s fine dicta on men 
and movements, they recur to memory like the rushing 
wind through a grove of oak. Mr. Strachey gives us wel- 
come recollections of these men and many more, and one 
of the best is Townsend’s gracious mock-assent to an 
opponent : ” Certainly, you have every right to be wrong.” 
It beats infallibility itself. 

But the essence and the permanent interest in this book 
lie in its unfolding of the author's development. It .shows 
the uncrumpling of a highly comjdex growth, and in so 
far as it includes confessions of error, it " makes his sowl.”, 
as the Irish say. His advantages were inJieritcd, and they 
included not only the fostering influence of an ancient 
and intellectual family, but a houseful of ” good old English 
reading,” and what was even more necessary for a journalist 
and a censor morum, a genuine interest in affairs and ideas. 
'Phis conies out consistently in his handling of politics, 
literature, war, travel and everything else, and docs not 
exclude a seasoned optimism which the author’s coevals 
well may envy. Here is a sample : 

" Tlie war has left ns in poven ty ami in ]H*ril. Bui even 
though our ptwerty and our peril arc largely tJic result of the 
mismanagement cl those to whom we have entrusted the work 
of reconstruction, 1 am not going to sit down by the inter- 
national roadside and rave about it. The way in which that 
social peril and that poverty have been borne by the vast 
majority of our population has been wholly admiraldc. I am 
optiirist. enough to find and rejoice in a nobility of sacrifice in 
ail clas.ses wliich to my mind is earnest that, the future nf oiir 
half of the Kiiglish-.speaking race of the other half no sane 
man need have any doubts — will be as great as was its past." 

Even an editor whose preoccupation is with ” views 
not nows ” has to admit that news has prime place with 
the generality of men. He even makes it a present of a 
case whore the publication of a chance glimpse, without 
apparent relevance or importance, led to the saving of a 
life. True, the man saved was an editor, but one need not 
accuse Mr. Strachey of partiality for his cloth. We cannot 
all be editors, but w*e can cultivate quick and accurate 
ob.scrvation, and the knack of setting it down in good 
plain terms — faculties which are rarer, even on the press, 
than most folk .suppose. 

There are no chapters in this most engrossing book 
better than those upon the war, and it is not easy at this 
late date to waken interest in that quarter without sbirtling 
disclosures. Possibly one's enjoyment of the last ” Un- 
written Chapters ” is flavoured by the implied promise of 
another volume, one where the author may see fit to 
relax his present rule not to deal with persons still alive. 
After all, he is very much alive himself, and the value of 
what he ha.s to say concerning his contemporaries cannot 
always improve with keeping. P'or instance, he may be 
sparing the sensibilities of an illustrious neighbour who 
is also very much alive, but why omit from this book the 
crus'ade for rifle ranges and marksmanship which the 
Spectator carried through some years before the war ? 
It would bring Dean Inge down upon us, perhax>s, if we 
hinted at a special providence at work in a case like that, 
but if anything in this country contributed towards the 
winning of the war it was that perfectly innocent campaign 
in favour of a manly pastime. This is only one of many 
instances where the British public is under a debt to a 
paper which has shown itself to be one of the most incor- 
rigibly British institutions of our time. Many a wise and 
friendly book has been compiled out of its pages, and many 
a national decision has been taken where the Spectator 
had played the unpopular pioneer. Mr. Strachey’s book 
explains the process by which pluck and conservative 
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patriotism have forced tlieir views and warnings home, 
and many of its best passages will go to build uj) the 
unwritten Gradus ad Parnassum for editors-to-bc. But 
perhaps the secret why the Spectator has kept its sense of 
responsibility acute and its mentality mellow is the fact 
that though it is published on the edge of Meet Street, 
the, best part of its thinking is done elsewhere. Somehow 
a typical number always gives the feeling — to one of its 
admirers anyhow — of a brisk turn along the ridge of the 
Surrey Downs, ending in a quiet arm-chair smoke among 
the books and papers of a ripe old study. There is a dog 
or two stretched upon tlie rug Ixdore a sea-coal fire, and 
the talk " is for ever Kngland." 'J'he selfsame feeling 
permeates this book, and that is why, apart from its 
intrinsic merit of thought and style, it bids fair to have a 
lasting value. 

J. P. Collins. 

MORE OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS * 

Dean Inge has evidently bt?en at a loss about a title 
for this book of essays, lie wanted one which was less 
cliallenging than " Outspoken iCssays.” less provocative 

indeed, since his 
new book “ contains 
nothing very daring 
or u neon veil tional. 
But he was well 
advised to call the 
l)Ook a second 
series. H(‘hasgiv<‘n 
us ‘ ‘ ni o r e out- 
sjioken essays," and 
the “ more " ([iiali' 
lies " essays." not 
" outsjioken." 'I'o 
1)(* outspoken is not 
necessarily to tread 
(»n the tail of your 
opponent's coat, 
i-k.',. hy K!iiuit & t-ry. Dean Inge. |ikt, .-i iK-lligcrcnt 

Irishman. It is to 

flo what Matthew Arnold said that Crray never did, to 
speak out. This implies tliat one has soiuetJiing to .say. 
and those* who may disagiee with some of Dean Inge’s 
views will be the first to agree that lie is a man who 
deserves attention. Me knows his own mind, for one 
thing. He can ex|K)und pliilosopliy and .soeiology lucidly, 
for another thing. ICveii the ( halleiiging quality is not 
absent from this book ; it is a characteristii, which 
reayipears, for examyile, in tliese two passages ; 

" 1 havt* no wish t«) ni.ike an Jittaek on the Cliiircli of Rome ; 
but it happ«*?is to lie the ni(*.st ])rominenl examjile of a Church 
Nvhirli has assimilated notliing of soienlitic ethics. My own 
Church has learned sometliing. but is still lamentably behind 
the best lay eonscitMice. During the agitation against the cruel- 
ties practised in the phimage tratlc*, a lady wlio was working 
loi the. Plumage Bill tried to enlist the sympathies of Roman 
Catholics, and failed coinpletely. The answer which she. re- 
ceived w'as : ' The lower animals wxtc made for uiir use : war 
have no duties towards them.’ This is. 1 am sorry to say^ 
the comm -n view among Roman Catholics.” 

" I.et those who are disjiosed 1(» follow' the prc.sent evil fashion 
of disparaging the great \'i(;torians make a collection of their 
heads in photographs or engravings, and compare them with 
those of their own fav<iurites. T.et them set up in a row' portrait? 
of Tennyson, Charles Darw'in. Chad.sUme, Manning, Newuiian, 
Martincau, Lord Lawrence. Burne-Jones and, if they like, a 
dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves candidly whether 
men of this stature are any longer among us.” 

The first of the seven essays is a " Coiifessio Pidei,” a 
frank, incisive statement of the author’s religious philosophy : 
" I shall be classified, I suppose, as belonging to the right 
wing of theological liberalism. But 1 prefer to call myself 
a Christian Platonist.” The first part of the cs.say, on the 
metaphysics of this Christian Platonism, is better reading 
than the latter part, probably because in the latter Dean 
Inge is summarising data which he and others have already 

* *' Outspoken Essays.*' (Second Series.) By William Ralph 
Inge, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A. 6s. (Longmans.) 


discus.sed more adequately. Faith in the absolute values 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness is pronounced essential, 
and ill a singularly moving passage the writer confesses 
the need of a mystical experience in order to verify such 
knowledge of tlic divine nature. He will not part with 
the historical element in Christianity : plainly his mysticism 
is not of the kind which would get past the Son to the 
Father. But his discussion of the historical element in 
Christianity raises a number of issues which arc not co- 
ordinated with the philosophical position adopted at the 
beginning of the essay. The implicates of revelation, for 
example:, are* more complex than these pages would 
suggest. Neveerthclcss the total impression made by the 
essay’ is positive ami heartening. The confession of 
faith " ends in more than theism, and the grave survey 
closes with an assurance that tlie Christian religion and 
the Cliristian churches need fear no evil — except com- 
jironiising w'ith evil or resting in outworn intellectual forms. 

” Xothing could destroy the Chri.stian churches except 
the c’omjdcte decay and submergence of the white race, 
a most improbable contingency. Ages of belief and of 
unbelief follow each other, and perhaps both are wrongly' 
named. And if the churches seem fairly secure, much 
more so is the revelation of which they^ arc the guardians." 

The white race problem occupies another essay on 
" rile White Man and llis Rivals." a review article which 
unfortunately will not be read by the veiy class which 
needs its warnings most. ‘ 'I'lie Dilemma of Civilisation " 
handles a similar prol)l(*m, the sociological evils jiroduced 
by industrial ])rogress ; it drops, among other good .sayings, 
the sensibh* remark that " it is very doubtful whether the 
W(*stern Kiiropean is really more covetous cither than his 
ancestors liefore the industrial revolution, or than the 
]hcturesque jmd romantic Asiatic." The notion that the 
dollar lias mori* hold of the Kuro])ean than the rupee has 
of the Indian is one of the sentimental fallacies that ought 
to be knocked on the head. The " eiigenic.s " es.say^ is a 
call to action rather than a reasoned plea. It is a xieiidant 
to the yiages on ” 'the Idea of J Progress," where Dean Ingt: 
is at his best, in a suggestive, un.senti mental snrvev of th(‘ 
current notions on the .subject. 

For educational value, the five Hibbert Lectures on " The 
State. Visible and Invisible " are probably the main con- 
tribution of the v'ohiine : 

” ^^m(ler’s the sea, and there's a ship : liow't tumbles ! 

And there’s a rock lies watching under water. 

Now’, now', it heats uptni it ; now, now, now. 

There's a leak sprung ! ” 

We miglit apply' these* Klizabethan lines to Dean Inge's 
general vivw of civilisation, lie .sees the ship of the State 
in danger, and he points out curtly both the rocks to 
avoid and the leaks to be stopjied. He even warns men 
against false pilots. " A nation which takes for prophets 
irrationalists like Mr. Kidd and Mr. Chesterton has no 
right to comiilaiu of emotional politicians." 

For good sense ami brightness, the essay on " The* 
Victorian .Age ’’ ivill appeal to most readers, WTrt: it only 
on account of the timely protest against a cheap depreciation 
of Tennysfin. Dean Inge's trenchant ])agcs on this matter 
arc an excellent acc'onipaniment to Mr. Andrew' Lang’s 
book on 'renny^son. This e.ssa.y shows Dean Ingt* at his 
best as an analyst of .social and literary progress. Besides, 
it is written with unw^onbvl verve, not uii mixed with 
delicate irony'. 

” As if," T^yron exclaimed once about lecturing. " as it 
a man disgraced himself by instructing and jileasing at 
the same time! " Dean Inge docs both, and does them 
gracefully, wdth the ease of a highly-trained mind. He 
has again given us a volume of rare stimulus and pene- 
tration. We hear him thinking aloud and, whatever his 
thoughts are, they are independent as well as fearless ; 
he thinks things out, in a world of illogical creatures. 

It is a small point, but surely Dean Inge is more terse 
than accurate when he says that " the historian is a natural 
snob ; he sides with the gods against Cato, and approves 
the winning side." Does he ? Rot always. Think of 
Tacitus. 

James Moffatt. 
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MONDAY’S CHILDREN.* 

Here is a book that should please everybody. In it 
Mr. E. O, Hopp6, who is one of the best pictorial photo- 
graphers of the day, has gathered together the portraits 
of thirty-two women accounted fair not only by the camera- 
artist but also, presumably, by public opinion in the land 
of their birth. For this is not a book of British beauties ; 
it is intf^rnational in scope, and though it begins in Albion 
it ends in far Cathay. Consequently it has an ethnographic 
in addition to its .TSthetic interest, and will provide its 
happy possessor with material both for a private beauty 
competition of liis own and for the comparative study of 
racial types. 

Feminine beauty is a thing about whicli it is easy to 
argue, but difficidt to convince. Nine men out of ten will 
declare that it is a matter of taste, and the tenth will 
demur at the suggestion that its recognition can be ai<le(l 
by knowledge. Nevertheless, if for the moment we dis- 
regard the beiiuty that is only “ skin deep,” it will generally 
be admitted that the basis of good looks, whether iii men 
or women, is regularity of features. The first test for any 
stringent beauty comjictition should be a view of llie 
profile, and remarkably few candidates wouhl survive it 
if the judges knew their business. Fortunately a great 
number of the photographs in this book are profile ]ior- 
traits. and from them there is a great deal to be learnt. 
Before we have turned over twenty jiages \vc perceive that 
it is much easier to be good-looking from the crown of the 
head to about half-way down the bridge, of the nose than 
to be beautiful from nostrils to chin. Secondly we notice 
that this falling-off in the lower half of the face is particu- 
larly Tnarkcd in the photographs of what we may call the 
scmi-civiliscd beauties. An illuminating example in this 
respect is the representative of the Dutch \Ve.st Indies, 
whose head, till we reach her uppwir lip, would Ijc admitted 
as beautiful by any European connoisseur. Hut even this 
exquisite ])hotograph, which has sculptural force in its 
rendering of form and light and shade, cannot hitle — 
though it does .soften — the protnnling mouth and receding 
chin. Another splendid photograph is that of the Fed 
Indian, “ Princess White Deer " (23). who but for lier 
scantiness of chin would be a formidable competitor for 
the first prize even in this international competition. 

The British Isles are represented by a strong team, 
and although the photograph of Miss Cdadys Cooper docs 
not do full justice to her almost classic grace, the i)ortraits 
of the pseudonymous ‘Miebe ” (r) and of the Irish Miss 
(•race D’Arcy are admirable studies of beauties whose 
features are well-nigh flawless. Lady Diana Duff-('ooj)er 
submits licrself to the profile tc.st and comes out tolerably 
well, though her mouth is seen to be Jier weak point. 
Another cinema-star. Mbs Malvina Longfellow (21) is also 
rci)rescnted by a profile from which we leani that lier 
nose is a trific too long. Good noses are rare. Mrs. Lydig 
Hoyt, also of America, has one ; but unfortunately it 
joins her forehead at too acute an angle to i)lease 7 )ne 
seeking for perfection and so spoils her chances, otlicrwise 
excellent, as a prizewinner. Sweden's rcy)rcsentative, Miss 
Anna Q. Nillson (16). with her fluffy hair and feather 
fan, IS the yierfect incarnation of chocolate-box prettiness, 
but she evades the profile test, Madame Mika Mikum (14) 
of Poland, not only puts up with it but sliows lier reverse 
in a mirror, and her delicately chiselled features give us 
opportunity to say nothing nastier than that lici mouth 
might have been a wee bit smaller with advantage. Her 
cliin is one of the best in the collection. 

There is only one famous type missing in this attractive 
assembly, and that is the Venus of Milo. Greece, for some 
reason or other, is omitted from the nations invited to the 
feast, and in the whole book there is not one C^recian nose 
to put the others out of joint. 

By way of introduction to the portrait-gallery which 
Mr. Hopp6 provides. Mr. Richard King discourses through 
some pages on “ Beauty " and ** Charm,” but nobody is 

* The Book of Fair Women." By E. O. Hopp^ and Richard 
lling. 25s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


likely to yiay any attention to what he (or another) writes 
on these subjects. Eugenists and ajsthetes may preach as 
to what is desirable, but in the matter of feminine beauty 
man will continue to be obstinate and proceed to make 
his own natural selection. 

Fkank Rutter. 


“BEACHCOMBER,”* 

1 have so long been accustomed on taking up the Daiiv 
Express to turn to the columns signed " Beachcomber " — . 
and more particularly the latter part thereof — that it was 
with quite unusual interest that I saw the announcement 
of this volume. All too rarely does work produced in tin* 
circumstances attendant upon those who have to turn out 
their daily tale, of words for the n(!wsj)apers bear becomingly 
the dignity of promotion to book form ; but the licklesonu^ 
enjoyment found in some of the wonderful yarns, inven- 
tions, perversions and parodies that appeared over the 
signature of " Beachcomber " siiggt'sted that those* things 
de.served a fate less fleeting than tliat of a daily paper. 
There should be many readers who will gladly welcome 
their reappearance, but I fancy that there will also be 
some who will wonder " what the dickens the fellow is 
driving at " and others who will be inclinerl to use variants 
of Professor Bodger’s monosyllabic criticism " Bilge ! ’’ 
There arc some matter-of-lact folks into whose hands 1 
.should like to put the volume —just to watch their air of 
puzzlement ! -for it must be admitted that “Beach- 
comber's “ particular brand of humour is by no means of 
the ordinary stereotyped kind, it is something frcsli and 
individual, and while to some of us it is deliciouslv 
arriding, to others may appt^ar nothing but sheer 
foolery. 

The writer seems gifted with the ]>ower of turning any 
item of news in a kind of topsy-turvy fashion into some- 
thing new^ and strange, hy means of some innate w-liimsi- 
cality of his own. Exaggeration has its ]>art, but it is not 
exaggeration of the eonvcntional kind, it is (?xaggt!ratioii 
with a quaint kink in it. Indeed much of this “ farrago 
of absurd eonceits “— to apply words that wtti* collocaterl 
in a wholly diflerent connection - suggests nothing so 
much as the appearance of a literary Heath Robinson. 
As that artist can devise the most elaborately ridiculous 
things out of everyday doings, so that the running of a 
motor-car or the digging of coal bc'comes an excursion into 
a domain of extravagant drollery, even so “ Beaclicomlx*!' “ 
takes a farmers' club dinner, a drawing-room ditty, a scien- 
tific meeting, a Russian play, a fairy story, or anything 
else as a “ peg “ on which he hangs a droll fancy or some 
diverting piece of ridiculous extravagance. 

In selecting a number of these pieces to “ make a book 
of them," the author has linked them into a kind of loose 
unity by setting them forth as letters addressed to a 
nephew far away in a “ lonely igloo in N'jonga-N’jonga." 
The author, who has so long been familiar by his pen- 
name of “ Beachcomber “ to readers of that daily pajier 
of wdiich his w^ork is a regular feature, now^ stands revealed 
as Mr. D. B. Wyndhain Lewds, and to Mr. Lewis will be 
accorded the hearty thanks of all w'ho can enjoy for its 
own sake fun that is fresh and unforced. In his digs 
at pomposity, at vers libres and other things, the author 
may sometimes show himself the satirist, but for the 
most part lie is just content to let himself go in delicious 
irresponsibility, to jflay with his theme and to entertain 
us with his playing. If he has a fondness for making fun 
of such things as the, to our ears, over consonanted names 
of Slavonic peoples, it is perhaps an excusable bit of " play- 
ing to the gallery," for to the mass of people there is some- 
thing funny in the mere assembling of letters before the 
eyes in a way that seems to be as a trap in which the tongue 
is to be caught. 

Walter Jerrold. 

* " A London Farrago." By D. B. W. Lewis. 6s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL.* 

Who can listen to objection regarding such a book as 
this ? wrote Ihackcray of “ A Christmas Carol,” on its 
first appearance, in 1843. ” It seems to me a national 

benefit, and to every man or woman who reads it a personal 
kindness. Jhe last two people 1 heard speak of it were 
women ; neither knew the oth(?r or the author, and both 
said by way of criticism, ‘ (iod bless him ! ’ ” Here, in 
this facsimile edition, yon liave the ” Carol ” printed, 
illustrated and bound, to tlie wonderful green end ])a})ers 
and the title ])age in re.d and blue, exactly as it was when 
J hackeray and his contemporaries read it. Leech’s eight 
illustrations, four in colour and four in black-and white, 
have become an essential part of the book ; no modern 
aitist can aderpiately re])lace them, for no modern artist 
can so intimately realise the life and character of its period. 
One has a fancy that rereading it in the form of its original 
a])pearancc you mon* readily recapture tlu* atmosphen^ of 
the story and the s]nrit in which it was written. And when 
you recapture these (for we are grown sophisticated and 
have lost sf)mcthing of that s])irit) the ta.le opens all its 
luvirt to you all its kindness and illimitable pilv for the 
j>oor and suffering ; all its as illimitable* .scorn of those 
whose cupidity, intsiuness and hardiu'ss inflict siudi suffer- 
ing ; and you xvill appreciate to the fidl that (udogy of 
'riiackerav's. 

t ar(‘fully s(‘gregale(l ni the forefront of the re])rint are 
an IntrodiK'tion by Mr. (\. K. Che.stertoii. and a 1 ‘reface by 
Mr. |j. \\ . .Mat/. Mr. C'hesterton calls it th<‘ most g(*nial 
aTid fanciful of Dickens’s stories, and pays trduite to the 
good work he did bv savijig Chri.^tmas before it had l)(‘como 
iinjjopulai. (.hue it had Ix'conie iin])()])ular, lie sa\’s, a 
huiidrtsl ;estht‘tes would havi.^ been ready to revive if. 

Jhit coming Nslieu In* did, Dickens could a])])eal to a 
living tradition and not to a lost art. He was able to 
save Hie thing from dying, instead of trying to raise it 
from the dead.” Mr. .Mat/ gives a very intfiesting account 
of all the dilficiiltiiv^ tlial Jiad to be overcome before it 
was ])0ssible to jirodnce .so «*xa( t a facsimile of the lirst 
edition, with the preci.se .shade of green for the (Uid p;ipt*rs 
and an acenratt* })resentation of Leech’.s hand-coloured 
jhetures. He sn])])h.*ments tins with an account of how 
Dic:kcns wrote the story and the <*nlhusi^i.sni witli whit h 
it was received, and lh(‘ adventures of the MS. among 
collectors. It is a beiintilnlly ]m)duc(Ml and (harming 
little volume ; nothing could be bett(‘r as a. ( liristmas 
gift-bo(.)k e.xcepl that wJieji you haw bought il y(ni don’t 
want to gi\'e it awa.y. And if yt^u buy a second copy for 
a friend you will be doing the right Chrislmas thing in 
giving him pleasun? and beiieliting a most useful institu- 
tion. lor the proceeds of the. sale* are to go in aid of the 
National Hook 'J'rade Provident Societw 

A. 


BARRIE MARVELLJ 

To some men has been given tlu* gift of song ; to others 
the jH)wer of making luctnres ; but to a h w lias been 
granted the gioatest gift of all —the )»ower of understanding. 
Of these last is (diaries Mince. 

When he wrote ” I hi^ Street of Laces ' he showed a 
great promise ; in ” Wayfarers in Arcady " lie lost himself 
a little ; but in ” Barrie Marvell ” he has more than ful- 
filled the promise of earli(?r days, lie has shown that he 
possesses at once the power to underslaiul and the words 
in which to clothe liis knowdedge. Barrie Marvcdl is a 
little boy — an ordinary, everyday, rather s(^Iitary little 
boy. Out of his yearnings and desires, his observations 
and his discoveries Vince has made a story that is a laugh 
and a sob together. One can see ” Uncle ” Vince, as we 
ustxl to call him, sitting at his desk, his kind eyes peering 
through the gold-rimmed spectacles, his mind far away, 
hi.s pen moving almost mechanically across the paper 

• " A Christmas Carol in Prose.” By Charles Dickens. 
Facsimile of First Edition. With Introduction by (L K. Chc.s- 
terton, and a Preface by B. W. Mat*. 6s. (Cecil Palmer.) 

t ” Barrie Marvell/' By Charles Vince. (Philip Allan.) 


as ho sets down the thoughts and ambitions of that child- 
hero into whose very soul lie has entered. 

One of the great tragedies of life is the difficnlty of thtr 
Grown-iip when he tries to iind(?rstand the Child, That 
tragedy should never com(! to Charles Vince. There is an 
unconsciously pathetic uncle in the book -oru^ secs Jiim, 
a robust, hearty man with jujul)es and a toy pistol in hi.s 
jiocket —who throws himself with zest into Barrie's pur- 
suits. and succeeds in robbing the game of the moment 
of every atom of the romance which was its life to liarric. 
Blit he iTU'ant regrettably well. . . . 

There an? other ])eopl(?, too. The honse-iiainters, for 
example, one of whom took Barrie ^lerilonsly np on to 
the roof, where the wind blew strongly, and held him 
fast while tlie boy looked forth over the world. True, tJic 
painter did not know that Barrie was an Admiral, and that 
li(‘ liimself and his mates were trusty sailors, but at least 
he did not destroy Ikirrie’s picture. 

And the strangi* man on the road wlio gave Barrit? red 
])hims and tanghi liim to sing a litth^ J'rench song that 
was entrancing, and who spokt? so wisely of the house 
round the corner and of diveus other things — lie was a 
woiid(‘rfiil fellow. 

I would like to tell yon. also, of many other interesting 
things : of tlu* house that was built while Barrie watclicd 
it grow, and of the thnn* fairies he met, disguised in flannel 
trousers, and what tliey said to him and he to them ; and 
of the wind that blew and tlie dreams that came to him ; 
but I could not tell you half .so well as Vince tells y*>u, 
and I will not spoil his jiictiires with unskilful daubs. 

II is a hook to he r(?ad by every one by the father who 
longs to liridgc the gulf of yi?ar.s lH?twecn himself and his 
little son ; by tlu* woman who cradles her baby on her 
knees, dreading the linu* when she will no longer be thc^ 
whole' world to it ; by tlie childless wlio yet have in them 
a Kw'creiK t' for innoc I'lice and a tenderness for the IxMiilifnl 
tilings of lift'. 

l'‘ii.\N( IS D. Gkiicrson. 


IN PARTIBUS FIDELIUM* 


Mr. Porritt has lu'en in loiich with .some ]Jolitici:i.ns ; 
h<‘ liardly lonceals his ku k of symjiathy with Earl Ikilfoiir 
and Mr. Lloyd (ieorge. But this contiud. furnishes only a 

very minor 
item to his 
r e m i n i s - 
cent'cs. Me 
ha.s mo\ed 
mainly in 
t h e r e - 
1 i g i o n s 
worDl of 
N o n c o n - 
for 111 i t y . 
and it is 
n])on his 
exyierieiices 
a 111 o n g 
clergyiiK’n 
of the dis- 
s c n t i n g 
V h u r c h e s 
1 h a t Ji e 
•Iraws f o r 
the bulk of 

his anecdotes. He has kept notebooks, to lielp his memory. 
The result is this book of pleasant, random recolhu-- 
tions. As he admits : ” It is the nature of recollections 
to be indiscreet ; but indiscretions may be neitliei 
malicious nor mischievous, especially if they concern things 
said and done in years that have passed into history." 
Which is true, though not all tlie truth. Tliere are some 
things said, for example, about 13 r. Maclareii and Profc'ssor 



J*hoto by Vatuiyk. 


Mr. Arlnur Porritt. 


* ” The Best 1 Rcraeniber.” By Arthur Porritt. 7s. (k1 
(Cassell.) 
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Henry DrunimoTicl, which might have been left unsaid. 
Still, the tone of the book is innocuous a.s well as brisk. 
Mr. Porritt has his sympathies and antipathies ; they 
lend a flavour to his pages, and on the whole they do not 
lead to any indiscreet revelations. 

To review a l)Ook of this kind is not an easy task. I’cr- 
haps the fairest method is to dip into its pages for what 
is fresh and characteristic. At one point, he argues that : 
'' The really unforgettable thrills are the first glimpse 
of one’s first baby, the first kindly review of one’s first 
book, holing a very long i)utt on a golf green, digging 
the very first potatoes one has ever grown -all simple, 
homely, commonplace episodes in life, but all, somehow, 
tinged with sacramental felicity.” These are experiences, 
no doubt, even that of the potatoes. But, let me add. 
the first money you ever earn, and the first salmon you 
catch. 

One chapter is devoted to \V. (j. (irace, and in it Mr. 
Porritt disclo.ses the interesting secret that he WTOte 
Grace’s ” Reminiscences.” The great cricketer talked and 
dictated, but he could not wield a pen as he wielded a 
t:ricket bat. Apparently Grace had only one lung. 1*his 
adds him to the small list of men with the same handica]) 
who have achieved high reputation in this field or in 
that. 

Another curious reminiscence is of Stead's disillusion- 
ment over Me.ssrs. Torrey and Alexander, the American 
(‘vangcli.sts. Stead caught Torrey telling falsehoods about 
Tom Paine’s moral character, and when the evangelist 
refused to withdraw his statement, the journalist's support 
was withheld. The Torrey-Alexandcr mission, he rightly 
argues, nearly killed professional evangelism. ” \Vc have 
liad no serious attempt to revive that brass-bandy method 
of evangelism since that ghastly failure.” 

Mr, Porritt once luiard Talniage : 

** It was just after a silly woman had thrown a gingor-nut 
at Mr. Gladstone and cut the Grand Old Man’s eye. Talinage 
was furious at the outrage, and in his sermon declantd that 
before the swn went down that day Anunica's tliuiidering 
denunciation of the vile deed would reverberate acrr>ss the 
Atlantic. I watched the cables for the thunder, but the rever- 
berations did not come, A fortnight later the New York Herald 
came to hand witli a single-line note on the incident : ‘ As usual, 
Gladstone takes the cake.' " 

He has some good American stories, l)ut none better 
than the retort made by John Burns to a Canadian, who 
was disparaging the 'J'hames and praising the Ottawa river, 
” Oh,” said Bums, ” but tlie Thames is not a river; it 
is liquid history.” 

It appears, from Mr. Porritt ’s evidence, that King 
Edward desired once to hear the Rev. R. J. Camj)bell : 

" The King could not go to a Dissenting Clia|x*l or the heavens 
would have fallen. But Edward Vll was ncd. the man to be 
Ihw'arted by any little obstacle, and a plan was formulated for 
Mr. Campbell to preach at Windsor Castle t’hapel <rne Sunday. 
All the arrangements w'ere kept secret. Hut Mr. Campbell, 
just before the date fixed. up.set the whole stherae by puldicly 
protesting at the City Temple against the Tsar Nicholas of 
.Kussia being given a national welcome in England just after 
the peasants' massacre at Moscow. That was an unforgivable 
offence against royalty, and King Edward in consequence never 
heard Mr. Campbell preach.” 

Apart from stories, the book surveys some of the changes 
which the writer ha^ witnessed during his life, c.g. the 
commercialising of journalism and what he calls ” The 
Decay of Dissent,” ” With each succe.ssive release from 
a grievance, the Free Churches seem also to have lost 
some vitality.” But Mr. Porritt tries to see the goo<l in 
the new. He has given us an entertaining hour of gossip 
about one region of the religious world in England during 
the past thirty years. 

James Mofeatt. 

BIRDS IN POETRY* 

No one has a better right to ransack the treasuries of 
our English verse for bird-poems, to arrange and edit 
the fruits of his labours and publish the same with an 
introduction and notes of his own by way of the newest 

* ” Poems About Birds.*' Chosen and Edited by H. J. 
Massingham. losrr Od. (Fisher Unwin.) 


thing in anthologies, than a w'riter who has worked harder 
than any living man to save the rare and beautiful birds 
of the world from extinction at the hands of the money- 
grubber. Every bird-lover must know and admit that 
the man behind the recent I’himage Act was Mr. Harold 
Mas.singliam and no other. Who, then, so fit for thi.s 
very fa.scinating task ? It must have been a labour of 
love, all this searching, filing, arranging, battling with the 
problems of what to throw' out and what not to throw' 
out, stretching a point to include this and steeling one’s 
.self to exclude that, for this is no liaphazard anthology, 
as is plain from the compiler’s survey of its scope and 
intentions in his Introduction. There were also, in the 
case of many nuxh'rn poems, harassing copyright diffi- 
culties to contend w'itli, though li(?re Mr. Massingham 
makes grateful acknowledgment to such authors and 
publishers as have combined to smooth away his difficulties. 

But all this trouble w'as viu'v well worth taking. Every- 
thing here - and the range is from the V'encrable Bede to 
W. H. Davies, Ralph Hodgson and Edmund Blundcn — is 
good, and nearly everything about birds in English poetry 
that is really good seems to be here. You expect to find 
” It is the nightingale and not tlie lark,” and liere of 
course it is, and so is Keiits’s ” Ode.” anti the anonymous 
“ Sumer is icuinen in,” but W'illiam Wager's ” I have a 
pretty titmouse, come begging on my toe ” is refreshingh' 
new', while another little-known example that stands out, 
espetdally by contrast with Mr. Hodg.son’s exquisite 

Missel Thrush ” and ” Song of Honour,” is a certain 
co])y of verses of e.xtraord inary satiric genius which must 
have made ” the trade ” furiously nige togethtu- when it 
first appeared in 1 he Nation, the same author's " llynm 
to Moloch.” in which the pro.spect (mostly due to .Mr. 
Massingham) of ” best lines in Raradies ” being left un- 
disturbed in their tropic homes instead of adorning tw'cnt \ - 
five guinea hats, to .say nothing of : 

” Osprcy.s and uinmius 
An other choice goods, 

Wastefiilly oppin 
About ill the woods ” - 

is (leplortid by the ” principal ()use.s engaged in the Iraile.” 
Mr. J. C. Squire contributes a friendly i)reface, which 
would Jiave been easier to read, if not necessarily more 
edifying, if its twelve j)ages liad been .set in roman typ(^ 
and not in italics. 

A. G. 

THE SACRED FLAME.* 

” This book,” .says Mr. John Drinkwater in an intro- 
ductory note to his new volume of poems, ” is really 
one poem, and is a development of my sonnet sequence. 

‘ Persuasion.’ ” On the title page he quotes the famous 
verse of Coleridge : 

” .\ll thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, 

And feed hi.s sacred flame ” ; 

and lie more clearly defines the .sclieme of which the present 
book forms a part in a sonnet entitled ” Interlude,” which 
he prints on the final page : 

” What love is ; how 1 love ; how builders' clay 
IVy love is lit into a golden spending ; 

Ilow love calls beautiful gho.sts back to the day ; 

How life, because of love shall have no ending — 

The.se with the dawn 1 have begun to sing, 

These with the million-budded noon that's ri.sing 
Shall be a theme, with love’s consent, to bring 
My song to some imperishable devising ...” 

We take it, from this, that Mr. Drinkwater intends upon 
some large scale to celebrate love in all its manifold aspects, 
and that the volume before us represents indeed but a 
series of ” preludes” to that larger music to come. How 
far the poet will succeed in this nobly-conceived enter- 
prise remains to be seen. It may at least be said that 
” Preludes ” contains the finest poetry that he has yet 
written. 

• ” Preludes : 1921-1922.” By John Drinkwater, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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The book consists of four blank-verse narratives, with 
several lyrics intersprinkled. Nothing is more difficult 
than to refine pure gold, but Mr. Drinkwater has actually 
succeeded in giving fresh life and beauty to two of the 
best known stories of tlie Old 'J'estament. In " David 
and Jonathan ” he not only magnificently recreates for 
us the fight between the stripling and tlie giant, but, in 
showing us how that battle serves to reveal the minds of 
David and Jonathan one to the other, uniting them into 
one “ perfect wliole of purpose and compassion,'’ he pre- 
sents us with a det!ply moving analysis of the love that 
comes of true understanding. In " I'hc Maid of Naaman’s 
Wife,” he reveals, with equal power and grace cind sym- 
pathy, the love whose name is pity. In sharp contrast 
is the story of two modern lovers whose lovi; is passion 
that will not brook delay. Lake Winter, “ a five hundred 
acre man,” had been ” born of love : 

*' They had been lovers. 

Who made him, and no more, but tlie> were lovers.*' 
At length, after he has held his Sussex acres in fertility 
for fifteen years, he falls in love with Zen Dane, tlu^ wife 
of Martin Dane, a neighbouring farmer who, after a decade 
of wedded life, has come to regard his partnerr as ” queer 
])orcelain stuff beyond his knowing.” while he has become 
tor her ” a half-forgotten habit.” riieit* is a dialogue in 
which Lakt? and Zen argne about the nature of love. Lake 
contends (thougli without niiu-h conviction) that in the 
mat Jig of their minds tlicy could enjoy a liapj)iness and 
peace that ])hysical union would only destroy — to which 
Zen replies : 

“ I lov(r you. and the thing I love is iiiiule 
AM woiidorful of flesh and spirit lioth, 

Hodv and mind inseparably one. 

And 1 must: spend my love on all <n* nothing . . . 

.And hovN should thought know thought until the wliole 
Of body's lieauty is by body learnt ? 

I'litil tile trial of that most dear seclusion 

Is past, aiul all the dangers of mere lust 

Disproved, when in ])ossession is no slah- 

Kegret and di.-iillusioii, liow should be known 

That the still liouis of thought with thought are stable 

.Against the wearing of ilissolving time ? 

I ragtHly overtakes the. lov'crs. Just ivheu, in the absence 
of I'armer Dane, their passion is enjoying its illicit con- 
sninmation. the house in which they are sleeping is struck 
b\' lightning, and both arc killed. But for the po<-t a 
” whisp(‘red cadence ” falls upon the night : 

” -Again in the w'orld a story has betMi made, 

Tlicse looked upon beauty unafraid, 

0 these were lovely, these were the great ones, they dared 
And denied not, but upon love’s bidding fared. . . . 

” Kindled for ever because of them shall be 
.A wiser freedom. The long lanes of the sea, 

The golden acn\s of Sussex shall hoh- keep 

Their names, their love, their ending. Lot them sleep." 

riiis story, in spite of its many incidental beautii's, will 
not please or convince all readers, and it will no doubt 
arou.se controversy into which it is not our business to 
enter here. The last of the longer poems in the book — 

Burning Bush ” -celebrates the love of beauty and the 
love of earth, and shows how inextricably this love is inter- 
woven with human love. Mr. Drinkwater has written 
nothing more tenderly idyllic. 

Gll.UERT 'J homas. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST/ 

It was a happy thought of one who read these diaries 
in manuscript to de.scribe the author as "a Circville with 
a warmer heart." There was little of the milk of human 
kindness in Greville, whereas Sir Algernon West counted 
all the world liis friends. All the same, these entertaining 
diaries, as the editor suggests, will scarcely elevate our 
opinion of the views and purposes of eminent people. 
The by-ways of political life are not as a rule romantic. 

* " Private Diaries of the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
G.C.B.” Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. With Portrait. 
1 8s. (John Murray.) 


The forming of a Cabinet, the selection of the Household, 
the liestowal of honours, all too often have beneath them 
a rivulet of intrigue. This man will have that, the other 
will not accept this — the office of Prime Minister no doubt 
has its compensations : as presented here it would seem 
to involve endle.ss trouble and worry about petty matters 
in addition to the legitimate anxieties about large issues. 

This book is mainly an account of Gladstone’s fourth 
administration, which endured from after the General 
Election of 1.892 until February, 1894. Sir Algernon West, 
who was born in 1832, served his apprenticeship to aflairs 
as ])rivate secretary to Sir Charh'S Wood and i.ord Ripon 
at the India Office and to (dadstoiie in 1868 when he became 
ITime Minister. Since 1873 he had served in the Inland 
Keveiuie. of which hi* was Chairman from 1881 to 1892. 
In that year (dadstone, then eighty-three years of age, 
formed his fourth administration, and W’est, who had 
known him all his life, resigned from the Civil Service, 
and placed himself at the disposal of the Prime Minister 
as contiilential ])rivat(; secretary. ” There is one improve- 
ment yon did not mention,” Gladstone said to We.st one 
day after a conversation at ll«i warden, ” and that’s the 
iiiiprovcinent of the Jiiland Revenue.” A happy compli- 
ment, ami w(‘II de.served. 

Private secretaries are born, not made, and the ideal 
jirivale secretary to a lYime Minister is about as rare as 
a first-class poet. West was siicli a one. A man of 
sixty, of ripe experienci*, who Jiad all his days been behind 
the scenes, popular and tactful, he was probably the only 
man living who could do what he did to .smooth tlie 
rugged ])ath of the (irand Old Man in these years. Glad- 
stone was not poi)iiIar at ('oiirt. When Salisbury had 
resigned, the Oueen had taken the unusual course of 
announcing in the C ourt Circular tliat she had received his 
resignation ” wiili regret.” She did not cause it to be 
announced that she accepli^d (iladslone’s accession ” with 
pleasure.” She had indeed neither liking for nor sympathy 
with him. When told he wms unwell, shi* (*xpre.ssed the 
o])inion that he* was ” not really ill, but restless from w'ant 
of excitement.” Want of excitemenl f and lie had in his 
('abini't llarcourt, K'osebery, John Morley — warring cle- 
m(*nts. * Jje<iiiently,” as the editor of this volume 
points out. ” one or llie other is seen very readv to start 
out, to kick over the traces, even at tlie risk of upsetting 
the coaiMi. But the master hand and the habit of obedience 
restrained them, and we find Sir Algernon acting as a kind 
of conductor of the coach, running to their heads now and 
agiiiii, patting and coaxing them.” 

'riie troubles that beset West were only in degree less 
than those that confronted Gladstone. It was he who 
had always to ai t the peacemaker, trying to make one 
truculent member of the Cabinet see the point ol others : 
endeavouring to find what in the political world of to-day 
is called a *' formula ” for agrccincnt ; while to soothe 
C.lad.sione himself was not the least of his tasks, for he 
at eighty, as at forty, was always ” difficult,” and required 
very careful handling. Gentle as West was as a rule, he 
could be firm when occasion demanded, and one day 
when Henry Glad.stone told him not to mention some 
subject then to his father —” T fear,” runs an entry m tlie 
diaries, ” 1 was rather sharp and said my responsibility 
was great and 1 could not be dictated to by all the family.” 

'Fhe problems to be dealt with were of all kind.s. The 
death of Tennyson in 1892 caused a vacain.y in the Laureate- 
ship. The Prince of Wales and Arthur James Balfour 
were in favour of Swinburne, but his early revolutionary 
poems were an objection ; Gladstone suggested Jiuskin, 
who, as Spencer Lyttelton said, ” is seventy-three, nearly 
out of liis mind and never wrote a poem anybody ever 
read.” Somebody suggested Dr. Bridges, and others 
William Morris and Lewis Morris. I'he Queen did not 
wish the office to be aboli.shed, but as there appeared 
objections to everybody it was settled to let the matter 
stand over. When Tennyson was dying it w'as said that 
Alfred Austin wrote thc.se touching lines : 

” And o'er the wire this baneful message came : 

' He is no batter, and is much the same.' ” 
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Oa I-ortl Salisbury becoming I’rime Minister, he selected 
Austin for the vacant post and, asked the reason for the 
appoiiitnicnt. replied cynically, “ For the best possible 
reason, because he wanted it.” Then there w.as the 
question of keeping the Prince of Wales aware of what was 
going on, and the (Jueen, always tenacious of her rights as 
Sovereign, while approving of the Prince of Wales being 
informed of the decisions of the Cabinet, ” did not think 
that Mr. (-.ladstone's report should be re])cated to ff.R.H., 
as that is a confidential report from the IMme Minister 
to her alone.” 'fhis matter was arranged by West drawing 
up a special memorandum for the Prince after each Cabinet 
meeting. 

W'est shepherded his chief until his resignation, and 
there is an entry about the last Cabinet : 

*' Kimberley and HarcDurt settled to say farewell on behalf 
of the members generally ; both hxjked rather oppres.scd. 
KimVierley came into my room afterwards with tears rolling 
down his checks. He said it was most touching, and that 
Harcourt had broken down. Mr. (dadstone had been (piite 
calm : said he was sorry for the differences of opinion that 
had arisen, but that in any case the time had come wlieii his 
eyc.sight must force him to retire.'* 

Thus, on March ist, ended (Gladstone’s jxditical 

career, and at the same time W'est. who had no further 
desire to continue his activities in this field, retired into 
jirivate life. These diaries throw light on many vex(*d 
problems of men and matters, and ikj student ol tlie 
period but must be grateful to Sir Algernon for having 
written them an<l to Mr. Hutchinson for liaviiig as ably 
edited them. The diaries, togetlicr with Sir Algernon 
West’s *' l^ecolleclions,” published some years ago, are a 
valuable contribution to history. 

] -i:\vis .Mia.viLi.i:. 
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FAR-OFF THINGS.* 

I was about to tell Mr. Maclien that, let him but write*, 
on what subject soever he will, there arc always tho.se- - 
and the numbc;r of them steadily increases — who cannot 
choose but read him. 1 was about to tell liim this, but 
decided to let it pa.ss, . because of a feeling that it is .some- 
what late in the day for sui:h assurance's. In this pre- 
sumptuous literary age, one need pray not to bo led into 
committing new sins of pre.sumption. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Machen’s modest disavowal, im- 
plicit always, and explicit where “ I recognise . . . that 
I was, very decidedly, not borii a poet.” none but a })Oet 
could have written this book (and here none but a fool 
or a futurist will cry for definitions). Not born a poct 
perhaps, but born in ("aerleon-on-lJsk in the heart of 
Gwent, an enchanted land ** that is golden for ever and 
immortal in the romances of King Arthur and the (Grail 
and the Round Table.” It was in the nature of things 
therefore that his writings, since a writer he was to Ix*. 
should be instinct with poetry. 

The game of life in these days is more than ever an 
affair of rough-and-tumble, and in the too few and too 
brief intervals of quietude vouchsafed us it is good for our 
souls when wc can sit down to a book such as tliis fragment 
of autobiography, healing and consoling. There is no 
noise in it, no yawp, nor on the other hand does it contain 
any “ moral ” or ' purpose ” that one is made aware of. 
It is intensely interesting and fuller of romance than scores 
of novels, and of adventures — though not of the kind that 
fell, say, to the Count of Monte Crist o. 

The hills and valleys and streams of Gwent are conjured 
before our eyes, and we come to know the place as it was 
and the people in their habit as they lived in the sixties 
and seventies of the last century. We are made free of 
Llanddcwi Rectory — Llanddewi in the woods— our author's 
old home, wilji its delightfully miscellaneous collection of 
books, ” yellow-backs ” and Elzevirs, Mr. Verdant Green 
in paper wrappers, Borrow in the original boards (they 
were Borrovian at Llanddewi before the Borrovians), the 

• ” FAt-OH’ T hings.” By Arthur Machen. 7s. 6d. (Seeker. 


Bronttjs, Chambers* s Journal and The Welcome Guest, 
Llanddewi knew not the ” Arabian Nights,” but Scott was 
there to weave his wizard .spell. And Mr. Machen turns 
to ask, ” What is vital literature ? ” A difficult question 
to answer ; but. Sir Walter Scott’s talcs, with all their 
faults, arc vital literature, and ” vital literature is some- 
thing as remote as you can possibly imagine from the 
short stories of the late Guy de Maupassant.” 

At Pontypool Road Station the boy Machen one <lay 
bought a copy f)f l>e Ouincey's ” Opium-Eater,” which he 
instantly lovcxl. and still loves very he.artily. His com- 
ments the modern critics who subtly ” desire to run 
down De. (Jiiinccy ” give me great joy. ” 'i'hc critic is 
afraid to make a frontal attack . . . since he knows that 
he will be opposetl by such splcnilours and such terrors — 
an army with banners -as the English language can scarce 
show elsowliere.” How true ! ” And our critics are ad- 

vised also that De (hiincey was no mere player of clever 
tricks with the language. . . . He wrote in the great 
manner because he thought in the great manner.” How 
v(*ry true ! 1 want to follow* with a blow in the same 

goo<l t anse my.scH, but -another time ! 

At last, in June, 1S80, came the great adventure of 
London, and ” for the first time I .saw* the Strand. ... 1 
walke<l up Surrey Street and stood on the Strand ])avement 
and looked before me and to right and to left and gasjn-d. 
No man lias ever .seen I.ondon ; but at that moment J 
was very near to the vision -the iheoria --<i[ London.” 
I'ollow lean years in J^ondon lodgings, years during wliicli 
an apprenticeship of sorts was .served to Letters. It was 
London of the eighties, remember, and our apjuentice a 
lad newly come out of Avalon ; verbitm sapienti sat rsr. 
Tfien, in iSS.p the call of the West rose insistent ; and it 
w’as summer. And so — to Caerleon once more, to Caerleoii' 
on-l'.sk which w'as Avalon. *' And every herb of the tield.s 
and all the leaves of the wood, and the waters of all wells 
and streams w*(.‘re apjiointed for my healing.” I'or Babylon 
is a maker of scars ! 

F. C. OWI.I TT. 


DANTE AND HIS CRITICS. 

rhe so-calle^d ” mysticism ” of .Dante has alw'ays prt‘- 
sented a tough (ICdij)Usdike coiuuidriim to the vast battalion 
<»1 crilit s and commentators w'ho literally swarm in the 
cocoon of the ” J)ivinc ('ometly.” Dante is really tar 
less complex than his disciples who are still splitting 
tiieir, and others’, heads over the meaning of this or that 
■■ ol)sciire ” jxis.sage, while the poem as a whole stands as 
hniily outlined as a (Gothic cathedral. One is reminded 
111 this literary tussle between tlic (Guelfs and (Ghibellines 
of Dante criticism of the fierce controversies that used to 
rag(^ hetween the schoolmen of the Middle Ages who all 
hut came to blows in their endless wTanglesas to the number 
of angels who could conveniently stand on the point of a 
needle ! Not thus is Apollo .served. These industrious 
br(x»ms merely succeed in brushing away the shining 
dew-drops that cling to the fine texture of the immortal 
trilogy ami leave mere cobwebs behind for the brooms of 
other labfirious commentators. 

Dante's philo.sophy of ” mysticism ” is not new ; nor is 
it a juodiict of merliaival Italy. It came immtnnorially 
from the East by way of Greece, and all that Dante so 
divinely taught was simply the old immortal truths of 
Pythagoras and Plato, caught up later in the philosophical 
network of Spinoza, Kant and Hegel. Dante impres.sed 
his ow'ii sombre personality on this ancient wisdom and 
gave a rhyme to Plato, who, with Aristotle, was one of 
his early teachers. Perhaps, like Plato, he too had other 
secret mentors who taught him the opening story of the 
Trinity in Unity. 

A profound and sensible Dante critic like Signor Bene- 
detto Croce^ steers clear of these pitfalls, and is content to 

* ” The Poetry of Dante.” By Benedetto Croce. los. 6d. 
(Allen tV: Unwin.) 
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giv'e us the real quintessence of Dante’s poetry, and philos- 
ophy too for that matter, in a well-knit, scholarly analysis, 
without mysterious probings. The a\ithor Of “ The 
Poetry of Dante ’* has given us one of the best critical 
studies on the subject, and one which we feel is destined to 
take prominent place in Dante literature. 

Dr. Wilkins’s study® is less claborat(‘. II is a thesis 
on the apostolic and even Messianic attributes of the p(»et and 
within its narrow limits one of the most fascinuling studies 
we hav*e read. This side of Djiiite di'serve^ in be (Muphu- 
sised. particularly in these days when war and the rmnoiii 
of war is still in onr ears. 'I'he incfini j)an» bit* singer of 
love and the panegyrist of the cardinal viiliu-s was also a 
great political idealist who outliiuMl his theoiins o| a world 
federation in the ('(nivivio ; 

*' Wherefore,’* lie says. “ in onler to do awav with these wars 
and their causes, it is neeessaiy that the wlioh earlli and all 
that is given to the race of man to possess, should he a mon- 
archy. that is to say a .single princedom ; and slundd have a 
single ])rince, who possessing all tilings and liaving notliing 
left to desire, may keep the kings coniincd within the b(*rders 
of their kingdoms, so that peace may reign belween tliem ; 
in which peai:e tin? rities may have rest ; in wlii» li rest, the 
neighbourhoods may love each other ; in wlneh e the inuise- 
Jiolds may satisfy all their wants ; and when tliesi^ .ne .satisfied 
man may attain joy. wliich is the end wherennto man was 
l)nrn.” 

'I’lius is Ifanle not merely the ardent disi i))le of I’lato, 
but a real ])ret.ursor of the League f)l .Nations ! 

'I'liis as])ecl of Dante is also dealt with bv Di. lauisdale 
Kagg-* whose (ontribution to tin' literatnie of the poet 
is a veritable <*ncyclopa*(lia and mine of information, 
'riie author of " Dante .Migliieri : Ai)ostl(? of I reedoin '* 
touches the matter more familiarly than either Signor 
Croc*' who, like his master, is severe to austentv. or Dr. 
Wilkins wdio is less discursive and is anxious to sav as much 
a,s pos.siblc (and he has certainly said a great deal) in the 
smallest possible space. Still, we see Lhinte heie as he is 
and will be immortally - one of the indilcst and most 
tragic fignrt'S in history. Dr. Kagg. too. is attracted to 
the ])olitical idi'alist and thus I'loijiienlly sums i\\) the 
character of tin’ .sad h'loriMitine : 

“ Ihirily of imqiose, sincerity in speech and rondnet. .'yoiuta 
sinilflt/ tias rcrady to cast away earthly privilege, lo lae<‘ joyJiilly 
the call of ' low living and high l.hinking ’ and to (ind freednm 
in fi'wness of material possessions and richiu*ss ol moral and 
spiritual endowment that is the tem}>er eagerl\ end)raced bv 
Francis and his lollowers, loyally acce])ted by Dante, e.\ile 
and pilgrim, and it is the only tem|)cr which can atlapt itself 
to live liaj)pi!v in a denuded world : the tenijier which, when 
saturated with the passion of loving serviee. a> was that <»! 
‘ Christ’s PiKir Man,' ma\ ln)])e. J^’ranciscan -wi.se. to heal the 
world's wounds, to assuage its quarrels and to build up Indter 
and more strongly that wliii h lias been l>rokeii down.’ 

'I'liis, after all, w;is tlic ri'id spirit of Dante. 

Mr. Philip M. Wicksti'ciD follows the severely critiial 
method of Signor Croce and Ids two comjmdiensive essavs 
form a clear and at tlu‘ same time profound study of tin* 
vital relations between Dante’s various works and gi\'e an 
admiralde and exhaustive epitome of the poet’s jihilosophi- 
cal system. VMiile Mr. Wicksteed is ileeply analytical and 
writes with tlic knowledge of a scholar he has the enthusiasm 
of a romantic for his subject. We can imagine no better 
or more antlioritative guide in the difficult maze of Dante 
literature. 

Madame dc laicchi’.s^ excellent " Anthology of Italian 
Poeniii ” deserve.s high pra.isc, not only on accoiml of the 
comprehensive scope of the book, wldcli range.s from 
St. Francis of Assisi to Carducci, but because of the 
admirable quality of her translations. 

KoBUKT IllKKMVKr. 

* "Dante: Poet and Apostle." Ry Ernest 11 . Wilkins. 
^1.25. (University of Chicago.) 

" " Dante Alighieri ; Apostle ofJ^Freeclom." By Lonsdale 
Kagg, B.D. 6s. (Stockwell.) 

* " From Vita Nuova to Paradise." By Philip H. Wick- 
Rtced, M.A. 58. (University Press, Manchester.) 

* "An Anthology. of Italian Poems," By Lorna de Lucchi. 
10s. Od. fHeihomann.) 


DIVERSIONS OF A BOOK-COLLECTOR.* 

There is no need to tell^any who have read The Amen- 
ities of Book Collecting" that Mr. A. Edward Newton, 
though second to none as an enthusiastic collector of 
books, is even more keenly interested in the men who 
write them. 

Nor arc his 
i n I e r e sis 
bounded by 
the Ubnir\' ; 
w h 11 h 
goes hunt- 
ing a f t c r 
•rare books 
or prints he 
finds all 
manner o f 
pleasures In’ 
t h e \v a y . 
and has a 
wa\' of so 
b'lling you 
about tlieni 
that li e 
makes h i s 
]>l rusur< s 
yoiir.-j. " 1 
a m no 

writcT, ” he told me once ; ’’I can't invent things --I 

c.ui only sit down and write, as one might write a letter, 
idniiit what I Jkui’ been doing myself, or wliat I have 
seen and known.” After all, ivinch of the best wTiting has 
been done like tluil ; iind yon will go a long way before 
you find u more go.ssipy. discursive, genial, thoroughly 
entertaining vobini<‘ than ” A Magnificent Farce, and 
Other Divisions of a Book Collector. " He calls his 
inlroilnctory ess;i,\ “ Purely IVrsonal." but the whole 
liook is that, ;iml the n'velation of a })ersonality as shrewdly 
sagiu lous as it is delightfully whimsical. 

Mr. Newton luvppens to live in Pennsylvania at Oayles- 
foid. wliich is mmied idler the Welsh village where Warren 
Hastings was born. 'I his sinnus to have interested him in 
Warren liiistings, iind hits resulted in his writing "The 
Mii.gnirt( fill: Larce,” the story of Hastings and the famous 
trial. (Jniwn from books and illustriitetl with a title page, 
jirinis. and ii ticket of iidmis.sion to the trial wliich you 
m.!.v dei>eiul .'.re in his collection. Then he tells you how 
he eanu' to write books, which involves some talk of book- 
bu\ ing. his relations watli divers persons, famous and other- 
wise, .and his opinions on certain current affairs. In an 
essay on luck he gossips of the lucky chances that brought 
some of his most valuial books into his possession - but 
nearly u.ll the way tlirougli he is talking of his books, 
and talk of them leads him into talk of their authors, of 
[ikues a.ssociated ivilh them and anecdole.s about Ihem. 
Blake and Whitman have whole chajiters, ami admirable 
( ha])ters, too, all to themselves. Mr. Newton is a whole- 
hearted lover of London and in one chapter relates how, 
breaking his leg in a street aci'ideiit, lie spent some of 
the happiest weeks of liis life as " No. 20 " in e. ward of 
Bartholomew 's llospitid ; ci.nd in another. " My Old Lady, 
J.oiidon," relates some of his London raniblings ami, in- 
cidentally, how he met a stiamger in a bookshop, and was 
invited to go and see the book-collection of that stranger, 
who tur. out to be Mr. John Burns. Anyone who cares 
anything 1. books wdll revel in " A Magniticent 1 ^‘arcc " ; 
it shows boo -collecting to lx? no mere academic toil, but 
an intensely interesting and healthfully human pastime. 
The volume is enriched with over seventy facsimiles of 
inaiuiscripts and title pages, portraits, scarce prints, 
sketches and photographs, and several beautifully repro- 
duced drawings and engravings by Blake. 

S. J. 

♦ " A Magnificent Farce, and Other Diversions of a Book 
Collector." By A. Edward Ncw'toii. 25s. (Putnams.) 
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FRIBBLES AND PRABBLES.^ 

Ought one to congratulate Mr. Lucas on his fluency of 
expression ? Evidently he has only to put pen to paper 
and the creature runs its course, with never a stumble 
or a line to blot, until the process comes to an end at 
the ultimate full-stop ! 

Twice in this little book of characteristic essays and 
of what he calls fantasies, of pribbles and of prabl)les, of 
sketches and the eloquent expression of not- very much, he 
touches notes which move. The simple account of the 
release of the caged goldfinch in Fiumc, and the brilliant 
and, for him, strangely reticent de.scription of the bull 
fight, entitled, Whenever I see a Grey Horse . . . 
are heart wanning ; but such passing aspects of human- 
kindness serve only to show the fluent paucity' of pretty 
well all else in the book. If only Mr. l.ucas had to fight 
for his words ; if only the phrases would not so readily 
come to him and he must sleep on them and battle with 
them : if only he could feel sometimes a little discon tc?n ted 
with the turn of an exjiression and. endeavour to find the 
jewelled phrase ! He might then ixtike his many little 
books, of which this is a very fair example, a joy and 
Stimulation to go back to. 

Obviously, he writes too easily and far too inucli. His 
range of subjects, though nominally infinite, is, in fact, 
limited ; and he is too willing to spin words over any old 
thing. It is easy — and surely not unju.st -to imagine liim, 
when the hundredth editor in a week has implored him 
for a brief prose something to gladden a pictures page, 
looking about his room or cudgelling his memory, with 
despair in his eyes. “ Tve written about that stool and 
that table-leg, that chair and — ^yes, Aunt Maria’s warming- 
pan. That will do ! ” The i)en is given its fill of ink 
and is launched forthwith on the new voyage of the thou- 
sand words, wliile Mr. Lucas’s brow remains unruffled 
and unwrinklcd through any anguish or depth of 
thought. And so, in some such niaiincr as is suggested, 
we are given the little sketch, called ” Reunion,'’ of tiie 
copper warming-pan, a disused relic, after years of solitude 
and uselessness meeting the be(lj)Ost it had consorted wiili 
in the brave days of old. Somehow, Gilbert's analogous 
ballad of the magnet and the silver churn has a deal monr 
point and humour and purpose about it. 

Mr. Lucas, who is to be numbered with our lnnuorist.s 
as he writes for Punch, is at his funniest when borrowing 
the unconscious humour of others. His extracts from the 
Italian conversation-manual are amusing. How to pro- 
nounce our peculiar tongue with its exceptions and contra- 
dictions in a cultured manner — " Uitliaut Riligion ui sciiul 
bi uhrs then b!sts,” and " Impolait-n^s‘ is disgostin." So, 
too, with the Babu's guide to cricket, published in iSoi. 
** If you are the captain of your team and the fielders 
of the opposite parly clap your welcome, you arc recpiired 
simply to turn or raise your nightcap a little, and this is 
sufficient to prove your easy turn of di.spositinn as well 
as to furnish the return of their compliments.’' Mr. 
Lucas's reflections on these principles of ileportment and 
morality, apart from their humour, are extremely good 
for us — and especially for reviewers. 

He has rather handicapped himself through his occasional 
extracts from " Elia ** and the implied comparisons. Jhe 
most ambitious essay in this book, on " The Evolution of 
Whimsicality ^'--though whimsicality, as he confesses, is 
not quite what he means —gives him an opportunity for 
quoUng the letters of Charles Lamb. The difference sug- 
gested is too hazardous. If in return for some of his gift 
of ^ easy expres.sion, Mr. Lucas could have some of the 
wliimsicality, originality and humanity of that belovedest 
person in literature, what a joy his papers would be 1 
It is, however, no use to spend despair over the inevitable. 
We must take Mr. Lucas as we find him, and we have 

reason to be gratdul to him not only for the examples 

of humanity to animals, referred to earlier, but for the 
fact that here is an example of the ideal bedside book. 
His qualities and deficiencies provide the very thing for 

• '* Giving and Receiving." Essays and Fantasies. By 

E. V. Lucas. 6s,. (Methuen.) 


the sleepless and for those who enjoy a literary ** night- 
cap." He does not fret the mind ; he does not set the 
Ijrain moving in that tireless mechanical action which 
gives the impulse they need to the hags of insomnia. No I 
You re£id and in the genial flow, the happy flow, the easy 
flow of ever-kindly prose, you .slip -slip away into velvet 
slumber, I know. 1 have tried it, and it worked. So 
“ E. V. f..” thank \'oii ! 

C. E. Lawrenci:. 

TABLE TALK OF LEWIS HIND.* 

The nio.st jjopiilar kind of literary criticism is gossip. 
We have this at its best in Anatole France, and at its 
worst ill the causerics ol some English newspapers which 
are obv'iously written l>y office-boys. 

Mr. Lewis Hind knows a great deal about books and 
their creators, and such a volume as “ More Authors and 
I " has a value rather historical than critical since it recalls 
certain writers who are seemingly forgotten by Georgian 
readers. His impressions, too, of all kinds and conditions 
of i)eo])le in the uorld of letters have the virtues of toler- 
ance and gaiety. One realises in these little talks about 
authors why .Mr. Hind made such an admirable editor of 
I'hc Academy. His tastes are very c.'itholic and very 
agreeable, and lie is swayed much more by sentiment 
than by cynicism. 7 'hat stmtiment plunges him occa- 
sionally into strange deiflhs of saccharin ity. It is dis- 
tressing to come on an a])})r(*cialion of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, which contains the following pa.ssagc ; 

“ And ‘ J.iltle Lord havintleroy ’ ? 1 must have read it half 
a dozen times. 1 read it atjain yesterday, and the lump rose 
once more to Ilur throat, and tlie mist once more to the eyes. . . . 

‘ Little LorfI Fauiitleroy ' in book and play has fluttered into 
a myriad of hearts. So has ' Kditha’s Hurglar,' again the theme 
of Innocence conqiieriujL; through tlie simple art of being true 
and fearless." 

One might have imagined this to conit^ from the pen 
of Mr. James Douglas in an unusually lachrymose ami 
bathetic mood. It is seldom that Mr. Hind descends to such 
depth.s, and in pointing out his sin, 1 keep in remembrance 
the ca,se of Ruskin who said enthusiastic things about 
" Bootle's Baby." 

Against the lapse tluTe are many insUinces of measured 
judgment, as in his t.*stimat.es of John Davidson 
and Harold J'rederiek, 1 had feared that Davidson was 
forgotten, but Hind tells of a district library in Manchester 
where the ' Selected Poems " have been issued forty-nine 
times since n)ii — which is fame for Manchester. As an 
illustration of Hind’s gossipy method, this impression of 
the author ol "In the Valley ” is a fairly typical one : 

" When 1 entered tin; room IJarold Frederick wa.s seated at 
1 he piano .singing tolk-.songs and negro spirituals. He was having 
rcfreshmenl.s at the same lime ; the cup was on the candle- 
stand, and a piece of bread and-bu tier and a piece of cake were 
on his knee. The crumbs of each decorated his waistcoat.” 

It is Hind’s acute journalistic sense that makes him 
view ""people like that; and it certainly has the effect of 
making them more real, if a little lacking in dignity. The 
note on Harold Frederick is valuable, if only for its word 
of praise for that extraordinarily witty and original little 
book, " March Hares," 

It is twelve years now since Morley Roberts wrote " The 
Private Life of Henry Maitland," which was, in fictional 
form, the life of his unfortunate friend, George Gissing. 
Hind has some wonderfully interesting things to say about 
this and about George Gissing generally. From " By 
the Ionian Sea " he quotes with felicity the valediction 
of an unhappy si)irit who saw some of the glory of the 
world and sadly enjoyed a measure of happiness before 
he died at St. Jean dc Luz on December 28th, 1903 : 

" Alone and quiet, I heard the washing of the waves ; I saw 
the evening iall on cloud- wreathed Etna, the twinkling lights 
come forth upon Scylla and Charybdis ; and as I looked my 
last towards the Ionian Sea, I wished it were mine to wander 
endlessly amid the silence of the ancient world, to-day axid all 
its sounds forgotten.’* 

• ** More Authors and 1 ." By C. Lewis Hind. 78 . 6d. 
(The Bodlcy Head.) 
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There was always a kind of dog-in-the-manger spirit 
about Gissing except in that serene and kindly book. ** The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft/’ which is the testament 
of a pessimist reconciled to life by means of a few hnmlred 
pounds. 

Years ago I used to meet Lionel Johnson in the Strand 
in a certain Irish house of entertainment where he sat on 
the top of a high stool drinking the local nectar and talking 
gravely of literature. Hiiifl’s reminiscences of Jiirn as a 
contributor ‘to The Academy arc happy glimpse's ot a 
curiously retiring ])ersonaIity. 

A very true and cordial estimate is that of (leorgc 
Warrington Steevens, tlio very greatest of literary journal- 
ists, not even excepting Kipling. Fittingly he quotes 
Henley’s tribute : “ To realise George Steevens you must 
put away everything but simydicity, kindness, sincerity.*' 

Ford Madox lliiefler is not treated with that reverence 
with which hord Madox Hiieffer treats himself, but Hind 
has the journalist s faculty of yienetrating tlirougli j)om]). 
He has obviously an altcctionale contempt for Ins jiontifical 
subject : 

“ Years ago when 1 was staying at Winchelsfa 1 tdhl a lady 
1 was about to spend (he evening at the Huefters’. ‘ J><nri piaise 
Fordie to his face.' she. said. ' It’s not good lor Inir.* In the 
course of the evening someone sang what 1 thought was an 
Klizabethan song very beantilully. 1 was so cJiarmetl with the 
performance that 1 i)egged for a repetition. Tliis was dom*. 
and 1 said, with some emotion, and not witliout pride in my 
perspicaeity. ' W'liat a eoinhinatioii Sliakesju*are and riireeii. 
We can do nothing like that nowadays.’ 

Fordie. who had bef?n lying on a li, siii)pressed a vawn 
and said, ’ I wrote (he words and Hie music.' " 

More enthusiasm is displayed for Ciiniiinghamc-Ciraliam. 
and Hind im])lores him for an antoliiography. while re- 
marking : “ He may be the best horseman in th<j .British 
Isles ; he is certainly the worst calligrapliist/' 

Some of the authors dealt with are Amt^rican : Hind is 
strangely at liomi^ with them. I gather from liim that 
George Ado has a simple and easy way of making a suc- 
cessful after-dinner speech. If the langli does not come 
immediately he rt*achcs a full ])oint, he y)aii.scs the fraction 
of a second vcTy confidently. The laugh ahvays follows. 

It is worth trying. 

Lons j, .Mc( )ujLi-AMi. 


“KNUCKLES AND GLOVES.”^ 

*' I am sorry that prize fighting is gone out,” said Dr. 
John.son to Boswell one Sunday evening in the autumn 
^773* “every art should be jueserved. and Hu* art of 
defence is surely imyiortant. . . . I^rize-llghting made* 
people acciistoiiied not to be alarmed at seeing their own 
blood, or feeling a little pain from a Avoimd.” riiis oj>inion. 
expressed by one who knew' something about boxing and 
had been taught the art by an uncle who kejd the ring at 
Smithfield, was amplified and philosophised by john.son 
eighteen months later. ** It is more di.sgraceful,” Jie .said, 
not to fight than to fight and to be beaten. . . . (.’ourage, 
you know', Sir, is reckoned the greatest of all virtues ; 
because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no security 
for guarding any other.” 

As I read through Mr. Bohun Lynch's stories of battles 
with ” Knuckles and Gloves,” I thought more tJian once of 
tlie Doctor’s dictum ; for among them arc to be found many 
a tale of a combatant fighting gamely on round after round 
after having an arm broken, a thumb smashed, kniu klcs 
peeled, or one or both eyes bunged up. The pluck of Jem 
Belcher, of Tom Cribb, of Tom Hickman, and of 'fom Sayers 
isT rightly insisted on by Mr. Lynch who, himself a wcll-know’n 
amateur middle-weight boxer who has sparred wdth Bob 
Fitzsimmons, wields, strangely enough, a much fresher 
and' more picture.sque style when he is reviving for us 
the glories of the old prize-ring than when he is describing 
modem glove-fights, at many of which he must have been 
an actual spectator. Probably the less scientific boxing 

Gloves.’ By Bohun Lynch. 15s. 
(ColUns.) 7 / ^ 


of the knuckles era lends itself more happily to picturesque 
reporting. In days wlien there w'as no qualification of 
the champion's title, no middle, welter, feather, bantam, 
fly, or paxwr-w'cight ; when men w^ent into the ring prac- 
tically untrained and often after indulging in prolonged 
debauches of hard drinking ; when a fighter was at liberty 
to throw his opponent to the ground, to lean upon him, 
to fall upon him, to clutch Jiim by the hair, and, most 
imjx)rtant ])oint of ditfereiicc Iwtwi'cn old style and new,, 
to droji (low’Ti to (lodges liis blow' ; when the seconds tried to 
revive th(?ir man by biting his ears, by tweaking his no.se and 
l)y (losing liim with brandy ; when the combatants and their 
siipporU'rs had to lly from I'.ounty to county to evade the 
emi.s.sarie.s of the law' and when the sporting ritt-rall often 
broke througii in an attempt to interfere with the fight — in 
those (lays there w'as iincloubttHlly more excitement and 
roinanci* about a bout of fisticulls than there is to-day when 
Ixixing. as Mr. Lynch puts it. has bocoiTU^ ” Cochrani.sed.” 

Mr. Lynch knows his Pierce Egan ; indeed, he seems to 
have (juite an intimate knowledge of the literature of 
boxing, from .Kgan, liell's Life, Hazlitt and Byron to Borrow, 
'riiackoray, ('onaii Doyli.* and Bernard Sha w. But, as 1 have 
.said already, he is better as a chronicler than as a reporter. 
So when he passes from knuckle encounters to glove contests 
he is more at ease in describing a fight w'hich he cannot have 
seen, .such as that between J-rank Slavin and Peter Jackson 
or that in which the scc(md Jack Dempsey defeated Georges 
(‘ar]H*nticr, than he is in depicting those fights of Bom- 
bardier Wells at which lie was probably pn^.sent. He is 
a good re])orlcr, tliat is to say ; but lie hapv>ens to be a 
first-rate chronic.ler. 1 1 is a pity lu* does not indulge oftener 
in generali-sations. What he .says on tin* nigger as boxer 
is admirabhj, and his analysis of the ” defeatist ” elements 
in W\Ols*s temperament is brilliant if not quiti? exhaustive ; 
but. a ])ropos of Daniel .Mimdoza, be miglit have given us 
an ajipreciation of Jews as jirincipals, promoters and 
spectators of a fight. Having, liow'ever, derived a good 
deal of enjoyment out of his book, I must not quarrel 
w'ith Mr. Lynch at the very end of my nc)ti(u; ; for no one 
iutere.ste(l in the old prizt'-ring and in modern boxing 
ought to miss making acquaintance with ” Knuckles and 
Gloves.” 

Lkw'Is Bf.ttanv. 


LEONARD MERRICK’S STORIES.* 

On the cover of Leonard .Merrick’s new' (:(dIcction of 
stories, ■’ I’o Tell ^'ou the 'rruth,” there is a i)Ot of pansies. 
It s)inl)oli.se.s om* aspect of his work in its charm and 
fragrance. Of course, in addition to that, he has more 
worldly gifts, lie is the c leanest of our realists, the most 
com]>as.sionate of onr cynics. The tragedy and the gaiety 
of tlie Merrii k story are one and the same in the impression 
they leave on the heart. 11c is om* of the very minute 
Ixxly of writers nliose tenderness never t'oarsens into 
.sentimentality. 

What that band of brotluns and .sisters, tlie lovers of 
Leonard Merrick, will relish most in his new volume is 
” The Statue.” In the Square clMona, there w'as the bust 
of a great French poet overlooked by the statue of a 
beautiful w’oman who read his works, (iabys Dupuy, a 
good creature, who had little care for poetry, had sat for 
this in her youth. \ certain young poetaster, who loved 
the dead poi^t, fell in love with the statue of the woman. 
He came to Gaby, full of rapture, and she, poor woman, 
welcomed him, but when he looked on her he became cool 
and aloof, I told yon that Gabys had aged. He w’anted 
to see her ever youthful. The young demand impossibilities . 

A beautiful heart-breaking little .story is ” Picq Plays the 
Hero,” in which a shabby actor performs at last w'ell, while 
his wife is dying and he dare not display grief. Leonard 
Merrick may have done better things than this volume ; 
but this is good enough for the best ot us. L. J. M. 

• ” To Tell You the Truth.” By Leonard Merrick. 7s. fid. 
(Hodder d: Stoughton.) 
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THE HOUR OF MAGIC* 

Mr. Davies’s new volume, with cover and designs by 
Mr. W. Nicholson, is a thing of pure l)eauty, and the con- 
junction of poet and artist has seldom been so happily 
justified. 

" This is tlie hour of magic, when the Moon 

'With her bright wand has chavmevl tlu* tallest trei; 

To stand stone still witli all lier niillion leaves." 

The hour of magic- tliat Mr. Davies should be able to 
seize it, prolong its brief natural passage, and distil an 
undecaying flavour from everything on whicli his inward 
eye falls, is a theme for renewed gratitude*, 'this, the 
latest of his many volumes, gives proof that the ])iirity of 
his melody is not lost, and the crystal brightness of his 
W'orld is still unstained - is indeed as finely revealed as 
ever, by moans of his continual yet all but imperceptible 
approaches to technical ]>erfe<*tion. It is but by growth 
in that difhcidt perfection that an iininstnicted but acute 
reader might distinguish tlu; lat(‘r from the earlier work. 
Purity of outline, freshness of sense, strength and delicacy 
of touch, Mr. Davies’s verse has always shown ; ami time, 
that diminishes so many gifts in others, has but led him 
to the surer and easier management of his simplicities. 

“ The night l>reeds many a thing lliat's .strange ; 

The wretched owl that in distress 
Hoots every star that comes t<» lielji 
'I'he evening in her loveliness ; 

The half-blind bats that here and there 
Are tlonndeiing in the twiliglit air . . 

This is from " 'i he Trance,” the longest ]>iece in the 
book, and althoiigti it is not equally magit:al throughout 
(for Mr. Davies is at Ids best in short things), the whole 
poem is lit by astoni.shing beauties. .V thief comes to rol) 
the tranced lady : 

“ When, by his lanij), in that dark place. 

He saw the jewels there. 

Shaking with life, and greed>', where. 

Tlioy nibbled at the small, gold bands 
On her cold, lifeless hands ..." 

Donne himself, with his famous " bracelet of bright hair 
about the bone,” would not disdain that. Nor does Mr, 
Davies trouble to avoid a direct debt, for the iollowing : 

“ Tliree things there an^ more beautiliil 
Than any man e(»uld wish lo see : 

The first, it is a full-rigged shi)> 

Sailing with all h<*r sails set tree . 

The secoiul, when the wind and sun 
Are playing in a field ol corn ; 

The third, a woman young and fair, 

Showing her child before it is born," — 

is his verse-robe for a ” triad,” lieard I»y Dr, Joyce in his 
youth among the peojde of Idinerick, and cited by the 
late Kuno Meyer. It woidd be interesting to know whetlier 
Mr. Davies heard thi.s a:nong the peo]>le of liis native 
Wales in his youth. 

“ The Hour of Magic ” illnstu.tes yet again the triitli 
that lyrical poetry is not essentially an intellectual hut a 
S]>iritud,l expression ; that the lyric is exalteil not by reason 
of intellectmal qualities in the i)oct. but by rea.son of that 
transcendent and transforming faculty whicli we call 
imagination to distinguish it from conscious and deliberate 
invention. There has seldom been a lyric poet whose best 
work has been more purely porfry than that of Mr. Davies. 
Alien anxieties, intruders from the moral and social spheres, 
are scarcely ever to be found in liis verse ; tlie only in- 
trusion is that of a curious, innocent realism wliich strays 
in at times from the street of memory, not from the forest 
of imagination. 

“ Now, Mary Price is seventy-five. 

And skinning ccl.s alive ; 

She, active, strong, and full of breatli. 

lias caught the cat that stole 'an eel, 

«And beaten it to death.” . 

^ He is nevyr afraid to confront grave things that arc 
living things ) the simplest and deepest concerns of human 

* ” The Hour of Magic, and Other Poems.” By W. H. 
Davdes. Decorated by William Nicholson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


life— love and death- are his concern. But death is , not 
his burden, and love is the delight of his Muse. The day 
comes when the verse that expresses a philosophy is. for- 
gotten with the jihilosophy anil discovered only, by grave- 
diggers who open the ground for another corpse ; when 
the verse that aroiises national passions is contemned 
because those passioiLs are no longer sore; when the 
verse that displays current moods in the manner of the 
moment is passed i>y. But the j^octry of Mr. Davies is 
.serene and untouclu;d. It is of the kind that the wise 
man was recalling, whim be .said that so Jong as he had 
the making of a jienple's songs he cared not who made 
its laws. 

JorcN Fkkeman. 

MEDIEVAL FRANCE.* 

” Medieval France ” is a volume of extreme interest and 
of enduring v'alne. It is ciuiccrned with the activities of 
hVanee in manv varying phases from the tenth to the close 
of the iifteenlh centiirv, and has jnsl been completed, I 
notice, by the issue of a eompaiiion \olnme treating of 
the development of modern Franee till present times. 

I ndiT the eompetent editoishi]^ of Mr. Arthur 'I'illey a 
group of scliolais, mainly h'rench. has endeavoured to 
present to the Fnglisb reader, within a mod (Mate compass, 
a coiispinTiis of the history', literature a.nd art of Tiiedia?val 
France. The scope of the work may be indicated shortly 
as follows. An initial eliapter on (ieography serves as a 
background both to this and to the volume ilesigiieil as its 
Complement. It is followed by tlu* longest and most 
.searching portion of the book — that ile.iling with the 
history of the cminlry fr(»m the accession of Hugh Capet 
to Charles VliJ. This section is by tliat ernini'nt scholar 
M. Charles V. J^anglois, a specialist in many medi.eval 
subjects, and is a thoroughly solid and conscientious })icce 
of work. To this siiececds subsidiary studies of the Army 
and Navy of the period ; a section on lndnslr\' and Com- 
merce : another on Langnagi; and J >ialects ; and a very 
informing article on Literature by M. I ncieii Fonlet. 
deserving of more detailed treatm.'nt than ean he afforded 
here. 'J'lirce JCnglish writers an* resjjonsible for the chapters 
on Scholastic Philosophy ; Architecture ; and SciilpLuro, 
(dass. j*ainting ; anil it is pleasant to recognise that theirs 
is not the least learned and interesting ]>ortion of the biiuk. 

It will he noticed from llic aluive suinniary that the 
modern fashion of presenting liistory has been adopted 
by the distingnisiied editor. It is the fashion made familiar 
to ns by Lavisse’s monumental ” Histoiri; de France,” as 
also by certain of onr owni Cambridge Histories. Very 
possibly it is the only way of dealing with the mass of 
material now painfully acini in iilated. A group of cxperLs 
is engaged, under the direction of one controlling intelli- 
gence, to deal with certain particular provinces of which 
the writer has peculiar knowledge. I'his method of col- 
laboration has many excellent ]>oints. It stands un- 
rivalled in turning out a useful tool, and if a book were 
only a tool there would be nothing more to say. The 
disadvantages of the method are that any book so produced 
almo.st necessarily loses in unity, and, even worse, from the 
artistic point of view can never vie with work fused into 
a coherent whole by the convictions and enthusiasms of 
a single yiersonality. And ” Medieval F'rance ” has not 
convinced me that my predilection is tasteless, as well as 
out of date. 

When we consider the disturbed and painful conditions 
prevailing in France during a considerable portion of her 
early history, we must marvel at the genius, the devotion, 
and the indomitable pluck which enabled her art and letters 
to liouri.sh so miraculously. ” It is incredible what a great 
people can bear without causing the creative power within 
it to falter.” In the art of architecture mediaeval France 
found its mo.st characteristic expression, and the supreme 
period of the Gothic may be said to culminate in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In one reign alone 

• ” Medieval France.” A Companion to ” French Studies/' 
Edited by Arthur Tilley. 25s. (Cambridge University PtesBi) 
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sixteen cathedrals were building, including Chartres, 
Amiens and Kheims, the very apotheosis of that school. 
The most highly wrought of the sculpture wliich crowded 
the porches of these incomparable Houses of I'rayer was 
of the same period ; whilst the rainbows of storied glass, 
filling them with jewelled darkness, was of the thirteenth 
century. Though the lit(?raturo of m«Hlia*val France can 
scarcely be considered to rival its architecture, no reader 
of M. Foiilet’s essay can remain in doubt of its essential 
greatness. The whole land was as thick witli legends and 
stories as a bush with berries. An immense number of 
tlicse have been recovered from the wreckage of the labour 
of trouvdre and jongleur, but a large number are irretrievably 
lo.st, to our great misfortune. Of tliis early literatiiiT 
M. I'^oulet sees three of the principal j)caks in " 'Phc. Song 
of Roland,” ” Aucassin and Nicoletto ” and Joinville’s 
” History of St. J.ouis.” Of th(‘se tlic lovely caiite-fable 
survived by the lucky accident of a single copy ; whilst 
the epic was only discovere<l last century, at the Bodleian, 
in a minstrers working copy, thumbed with us<' an<l dirty 
from long carrying in tlie wallet. “ 'I'he Song of Roland,” 
” bleak, gaunt, majestic,” is indeed the dominating piec(‘ 
of literature of m(*di;eval France, and is truly comparabh? 
with a severe e^aiiiplc of Idench (lot hie— Chartres for 
instance. M. houlet’s remarks rni tliis masterpiece are 
frequently admirable, but is lu^ rea,lly accurate in appear 
ing to imply that Kol.'iiid waited till he was alone and about 
to die before he would sound his horn ? Surely Oliver was 
alive, and 'Purpin also, wIhmi first that horn was blown. 

To all stuflents of the Middh* Ages in France this book 
should prove Hie liesi tool ” jinnched ” for Fnglish rt'aders 
for a very < orisideralile time. 

Mason. 


SHEER AUDACITY* 

The knowledge lieloiohaiul of what you art* to expect 
more or less iroin a given novel is of course only an in- 
tensiti cation ol feeling lor or iigaiiist. and everything still 
depends on one’s memory of prior experience. Jhit in 
” vSajipoi’s ” ease then; need be no alarm. His Jhdl-Dog 
Druiiimond has entered iKTinaiiently into tJie ealegory of 
those iiiqu'etentioiis heroes that mankind has takt.’ii to its 
rough and-rcady liosoni. He lias more than any possible 
rival the right combination of nnsophistica.ted talk and 
highly com filtrated action, and in this respect he is virtually 
the sublimatitin of thost; qualilics which tlie war brought 
out in the best of our olficcr.s and men. Hugh Drummond, 
in fact, is as inncli a cliild of the war as ” Old Bill/' and 
fundamentally for rnneli the same reasons. Tie has tlu* 
power of lotting yon laugh at him just as long as he likes 
and then turning tlie grin upon his enemies. The fact th.'U 
they art; also yours gives the reader just that snug senst; 
ot comfort which is indefmabh; and incomjiaralile, unless 
one comiiarcs it to the feeling that some .shrewd woman 
described as adding a satisfaction even to >'irtue — the 
consciousm.'ss of licing well dressed. 

One wonders wlio is likely to get the more enjoyment 
out of this gusty and breathless novel- — the imjmtssioiialjle 
young soul who takes it in earn(;st or the practi.sed reader 
of fiction who perceives that the author is u.sing incidimts 
merely a.s illustrations of the peculiar and extensive (pialilies 
he desires to bring out in liis hero. Sometimes as you 
watch ” B.D.D.” emerge from impossible scrapes and 
crucial trials, you feci something like the old laily who 
sent solemn word to Dean Swift that there were things 
in his ” Gulliver” that ” she could positively not believe.” 
But ” B.D.D.” does not seem to care a fig if you believe 
in him or not. All that happens or matters is that you 
read on to the finish. By that time you learn how Hugh 
and Phyllis, after a succession of quite inextricable 
chapters, land themselves into as tight a ” wad ” of trouble 
as ever was contrived— manor in the wilds of Essex which 
is simply a double-dyed Inquisition of ” hextra power,” 

♦ ” The Black Gang.” By ” Sapper ” (H. C. McNeilc). 
78. 6d. (Uodder & Stoughton.) 
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crammed with cosznop>olitan villainy .and loaded weapons 
at full cock, and walled round with a barricade of electro- 
cution which tosses off its victims as a fountain scatters 
spray. The toss decides it, and ” B.D.D.” flings Phyllis 
over the deadly jx;ril. only to land her into a motor full 
of their persecutors who bring her back .and promptly 
hold on them both a tribunal of ileath. If ever Mr. and 
Mrs. Jhill-Dog seemed consigned to recumbent positions 
under the daisies, it was then, and yet they emerge by 
means ef the riMucdy named in the title. It is one of the 
most aiKkirioiis bits of invention one remembers in the 
annals of fiction, and we cry, like Oliver, for more. 

J. P. C. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S BEST.* 

I'here are still among ns a few people — a very few — who 
can tell stories from juTsonal experience of the coaching 
days, tlu* earliest years of ” the steam railway ” and the 
life of England as it was then lived. They .arc in the 
eighties aiul nineties, anti soon they will have passed on 
Mr. Wey man’s new book is tlu; story, we might say, of an 
.active .and alert great-grandfather who remembers every 
incidinU, who can give tlu; old scenes tlicir proper propor- 
tion anti whose niiiul remains iinconfuscd by the speeding 
iq), the ” efliciiMicy ” propaganda, the gcnenal freedom 
of tlu; twentieth ct'ntnry. 

It is. without anv reservation at all. a masterly work. 
” Ovangton s," the pivot n]>oii which most of the events 
re<;orded revolve, is oru; of the banks of a country town, 
Ovinglon himself being ;u-cessiblc to liis customers, an 
oracle tf> lx; consulted on all matters of finance. The note 
of the pt'riod is given l)y the ojx'iiing scene, where the 
“county” and ” tr.ide ” sliarjdy distinguished as never 
siiua; — meet in tlu; bank parlour to discuss the formation 
of “ The Valli'vs Steam RailroJid Company ” for the pur- 
pose of connecting tlu; woollen business of the Valleys with 
the town, ” and of jiroviding tlu* ])ublic witli a superior 
mode of transport,” The bunker puts the case : 

” 'flu; Stockton and Darlington Railway is i)n)ving what, can 
he done hy steam in tin* transport of the luuiviest goods. There 
a single engine dr.iws a load of fifty tons at iht; rate of six miles 
an hour, and has l)<*en kiunvn to convey a load ol passengers .at 
fifteen miles. Iliglu r speeils art; thonglit to be possi])le ” 

“ I’ll iu;ver Ixdieve it ’ ” \Vt>lley growled, anxious to a.ssert 
him.self. 

“ T:}ut not tlesirabh*,” Ovdngion continued blandly. 

'I'here was a ” boom ” in trade ; new enterprises were 
Ix'ing fk)al(*d on evtrry hand, and the b.anks were in it up 
to the lie' k. Reaction followed ; many banks closed 
tlieir doors, and (Jviiigton’s was only saved at the eh;vcnth 
hour by a very narrow margin — a matter of a few hundreds. 
The account of the run on tlie bank by its crowds of 
frightcrierl cli(;nls— -not an affair of a few hours, but of 
many days of lingering suspense - and the manner in which 
failure was averted, is far too fine to condense in a short 
review. Mr. Wey man's description of the scene, tlirough 
many pages, is so clear that it might be the relation of 
one who actually saw the harassed clerks at their work, 
the anxious banker in his room behind, tlu; tradesmen, 
ilustered, timid, hectoring, apologetic, all scared at one tiling 
- the po.ssibiJity of ]o.sing their money and investments. 

The whole scene is a triumph for Mr. Weyman. And 
with it all is tdosely woven one of the charming lovi; stories 
of days when f.athers were often tyrants and daughters 
trembled at the thought of speaking to a young man with- 
out correct introductions and mutual friends. 'I'Uo Squire, 
hard .as iron, proud of his birth, scorning the idea of 
“trade,” dependent- - after an accident —ujion others for 
his sight, yet with a very dee])Iy-set tenderness for his girl, 
is drawn to the life. It was he who saved the bank, in 
spite of his coiitem})t for the banker ; it was his daughter 
whom the banker’s son wooed and won, in spite of the plots 
of an enemy. He, as well as Ovington's, is chief in this 
story ; and some of the interviews between these irrccon- 
cilablcs are wonderfully vivid. 

* “ Ovington’s Bank.” By Stanley J. Weyman. 7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 5 
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'* Ovington's Bank ” is a valuable book as well as an 
extraordinarily good novel, because it is a detailed picture 
of days that are nearly obliterated in our thoughts by the 
hurried operations of modern times, when our travelling 
is nearer the speed of a hundred miles an hour than fifteen. 
It represents Mr. Wey man’s careful art at the highest 
level, wo think, yet IoucIumI by him. 

W. L. Rani)j;ll. 


SHEEP AND HORSES.* 

When one looks for llie confiict which shall bo the heart 
of the drama in Mr. Gibson's dramatic narrative of four 
generations who are born and agonise and die in and about 
the lonely cottage of Krindlesyko on the bleak Northum- 
brian fells, one finds that there are two. h'irst, there is the 
confiict between the fierce, material selfishness of blind 
Ezra Barrasford, whose brutality has driven five of his six 
.sons from their hated home, and the long biltc?r jmticnce of 
his wife Eliza. Ezra’s spirit is tempered with Eliza’s in 
their youngest son Jim, but he too at last goes out into the 
wilderness; and it is in Judith Kllershaw. who, though 
neither daughter nor wife of Krindlcsyke. yet bears Krindle- 
syke a child, that the home-keeping patience of Eliza is 
once more fully manifest. 

The second confiict, ami in the development the most 
essential, makes its ajjpearance with Hell Haggard. For 
Bell Haggard is a gipsy, with the scorn of her race for the 
folk who live in houses and sleej) night after unadventurous 
night in the samri^ bed. To lier, whose life has been lived 
among horses, these keepers of sheep arc as shee]>like as 
their silly charges. Be they wild or tame. Ezras or Elizas, 
the Barnisfords are all tamo to Hell. Y(?t she, too, gives 
a child to Krindlesyke, being the mother ol IVter's son, as 
is Judith of Jim’s daughter ; and for an hour, for fifteen 
years, Krindlesyke holds the daughter of the wandering 
race of F-gypt captive bt^tween its white walls. Rather, 
it is the spirit of Eliza who holds her, for she it was who, 
coming in with Peter, the despised father of lior boy, to 
steal ohl F^zra’s hoard, found not Ezra’s gold for Jim had 
taken that — Init Eliza dead upon her bed ; and her bold 
gipsy heart was craven in the presence of the power of the 
dead. 

“ I was the fir.sl. tu hjok on her dead face. 

The morn 1 came : if she’d Init lived a day - 
Just one day longer, she'd have let me go. 

No living woman could have held me here ; 

But she was dead ; and so. 1 had to stay — 

A lly, caught in the web of a dead spider." 

So she stays at Krindlesyke, "cook, slut, and butler” 
against her will, until her son Michael grows to manhood, 
finds and woos his cousin, Ruth EJlershaw, and brings her 
home, a lawdul wife, to the cottage of his fathers. Then 
Bell binds her orange handkerchief about her head, kilts 
her petticoats, and takes to the road om.e more. In the 
end she returns— -but it is not my business to re-tcll Mr. 
Gibson’s tale. Suffice it to say that, though in Michael 
and Ruth there is no trace of wildness, though they are 
pure F:iiza, pure Judith, yet in their children, children still 
when the stor>’ closes, the renewal of the old conflict is fore- 
shadowed . 

Nicholas : Grannie, wt- saw the circus ; 

And Ralph still says he wants tu be a herd, 

Like dad : but I can't bide the silly baas. 

When Tm a man I’ll be a circus-rider. 

And gallop, gallop I I’m dean daft on horses. 

{An owl hoots piercingly without.) 

Ralph : Oannie, what’s that ? 

JUDITH : Only an owl, son. 

Nicholas : Bo I 

F'earent of hoolets ! 

Ralph ; I thought it was a bo-lo. 

Nicholas : Bo-los or horncys or wirrakows can't scare me : 

And 1 like to hear the jinneyhoolcts scritching : 

It givr‘v tne such a queer, cold, creepy feeling. 

1 like try feel the shivers in my hair. 

When I’m a man Til ride the fells by moonlight, 

" Krindlesyke.” By Wilfrid Gibson, ds. (Macmillan.) 


Like the mosstroopers, when the owls are skirling. 
They iLsed to gallop on their galloways, 

The reivers, dad says . . . 

{The owl calls again, and is answered by its mate ; and then they 
seem to be flying round and round Krindlesyke, hooting shrilly.) 


RALi'ii ; 

Oh, there it is again ! 
Grannie, I’m freckened . . . 

jL'iiiTJi : 

It’s an cllcrish yelling : 

1 never heard ... 

RALru : 

What’.s in the other room ? 
1 want my dad and mammy. 

JCDlTll : 

You’re overtired. 
Come ! I’ll undress you. and tuck you into bed : 
And you'll sleep sound, iny lamb, as sound and snug 
.\s a yeanling in a maud-neuk. 

Nicholas : 

I’ll ride ! I’ll ride ! 


In this childish dialogue Judith must, have recognised an 
unwitting echo of a notable conversation between herself 
and Bell Haggard some six years earlier ; in which Judith 
in her racy vernacular had very fully expounded the 
antithc.sis between sheep and hor.scs, the fold and the open. 
It w’il! serve, too, to show the vivid quality and closely-knit 
texture of a poem which for drama and characterisation 
against a background, hinted rather than described, of 
harsh but beautiful nature, Mr. Gibson has never yet 
excelled. 

FkAvcis 13 icki.i:y. 


flovel IRotes. 


THE GRAY CHARTERIS. By Rf-hcn vSini|)son. ya. fid. 

(lloddcr cV: Stoughton.^ 

Mr. Simpson lias tak(Mi thti West African swamj) as Jiis 
province and with each journey his rtNidcrs likt* it l)cit( r. 
’’ 'I'he (rray Chart eris ” completes the trio begim by " The 
Ihlc of Benin ” and ” Swamp Breath.” 'J'hc characters 
of any one book arc not repealed in another, but leaders 
who have followed Mr. Simpson's work since his first 
siicce.ss are becoming familiar with the atmosjihere of 
his talcs, know a Sobo when they nic^et him, can almost 
speak jakri. 'I'lie Benin tract js fas<inating country 
(perhaps tl»c more romantic because distant) with its 
humid nights and moth-haunted mangrove jungle, wlienj 
llic Britisher is either a trader or a, Government official 
and the native cliicf is more than liis match in cunning. 
F\>r readers wlio are distrustful of a foreign setting in a 
story’^ it may Iw- said that Mr. Simpson’s books arc; not 
Wild W'est tales, with swamps instead of prairies. His 
people are men and women who wuuild interest us in any 
surroundings but who grow to their full stature in the 
atmosphere in which he places them. Charteris himself 
is a figure of romance. Mr. Simpson understands the 
value of a first imiiression and his introduction of his 
hero is masterly. 

THE WIND BLOWETH. By Doun Byrne. 6s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Essentially this is the story of a man’s quest for happi- 
ness. The man is a sailor of Antrim, his father a poet, 
his mother a Frenchwoman, himself a queer mixture, 
cosmopolitan, as it were, by birth and by years of world- 
travel in greslt sailing-ships of the mid-Victorian days. 
But the book is not a ” story ” in the ordinary sense of 
the word ; it is a prose poem, a pilgrimage, an epic of 
wandering, of love sought in many ways, in many climes, 
with the beauty and the irresistible call of a comer of 
Ireland haunting it as the theme of a fugue. The author 
has a magic touch of his own, a strange power to bring 
music from words, and nowhere is this more appealing 
than in his quite wonderful descriptions of places and, we 
must add, of the women whose lives for a while intersected 
that of Shane, the sailor and poet and lover. The story 
has at times the beauty and colour of a vivid painting, and 
the scenes are so varied — Ireland, Marseilles, Beirpt^ 
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Buenos Ayres, with many intervals of seafaring that full 
scoj)e is given for the author’s particular gift. We have 
read this book with full appreciation of its lack of coherence, 
its rapid changes, and have recognised the art bejiind it 
and felt more than a little thrilled by its uncanny** power. 

AND HAVE NOT LOVE, Hy Jliinnltuii J-yfe. 7s. od. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

It. is unfortunate that the ])lcasurc of reading a cleverly 
written novel must be diminishtMl wlien there is any hint 
of propaganda in it. Mr. Hamilton Fyfc, one feels, is “ \ip 
again.st several phases of life as it is lived in l■:ngland. 
and shows this dissatisfaction too dearly. Many others 
of us also share liis di.scontcnt ; there is reason enough for 
it , but articles and essays (whidi Mr. h'yfe. knows so well 
how to make ccjgent and powerful) are the natural lorni 
for its expre.s.sion. Our chief regr(‘t is that the introduc- 
tion of this strong propaganda element seriou.sly lessens 
not only the artistic ehect but the good ehtu t of a fine story. 
Ihe girl who goes to prison for six weeks rather than avoid 
thei disgrace by bringing in the name of her dead girl friend ; 
the prison chajdaiii ; Henry Hell, who did all the good he 
could fiom a sense of duty' and then wondered why people 
j)referred his brother Hick, w'ho nev<‘r dcdilx^rateiy did a 
good deed but was loved by everybody — these are real 
people, brilliantly and truly depicted by masterly strokes, 
forming fin essential group in a w(dl-c.onceived scheme. 
Henry’s hou.sehold is a triumphant proof of Mr. J’vfes 
gifts as novelist ; iiotliing could be better than the inces- 
sant clash of the totally ditierent teinpcrainents of the 
brothers, ^'et we have an impression that Mr. Fyfe 
hurried over the clo.sing chapter, .so sudden is tlic change 
from gofxl work to ])oor work in an ending which one is 
compelled to visualise as taking place on tlii! stage — one of 
those /Iclightfiil. sure “ curtains ” of the St. James’s, 
for instance, in (^‘orgt' .Mexander’s day, svheii every 
character j.tepped up and fitted in at exactly the correct 
moment too correctly /or real life. l’'i<'tion hen* is 
stranger than truth, 

THE VERY DEVIL* Hy 11. B. Young. 7s. 6d. (Page t\: t'o.) 

It is very' difficult to hit on a new idea nowadays, butw'i; 
think Mr. "N oiing has succeeded — at least, the theme of his 
book is new, to us, in the* matter of its handling. 
respectable barrister accidcnUilly niaterialises a sort of 
assistant Sata.n, wlio attaches himself to the l)arrister’s 
person much as a genie was reported to do in the (on- 
venient days of the Arabian Nights." Hut your genie 
was a gentleman, as a rule, and obtained the tilings his 
temporary master desired in a more or less legitimate 
manner. Abaddon, however, Mr. Hugh Lewis’s attendanl. 
had no .such scruples. Murder, burglary, forgery, and 
other like amusements were to him matters of course, and 
the unhappy Mr. Lewis found himself continually' jilunged 
into awkward situations brought about by the tlcvilisli 
ingenuity of hi.s associate. We would not venture to fpiestion 
Mr. Young’s knowledge of the jaiwers and predilections of 
the officials of the lower world, but we confe.ss tliat we luid 
not previously visualised a devil who used modern slang and 
was capable of getting what we can only adequately describe 
as blotto oil mundane alcohol. However, it is all very^ 
amusing, and poor Lewis's experiences and tlie exploits of 
Abaddon make excellent reading. There is some very 
sound sense, moreover, sandwiched between the lighter 
portions. It is a pity that the mi.stakes either uf the 
author or of the printer were not more carefully corrected 
before the work went to press. 

^|®^SELF# By Joyce Cubb. 7.S. Od. net. 

(Duckworth.) ^ ^ j / 

Jane Milling, while still a young child, loses her mother, 
and her training, with that of her brother, is entrusted to 
Aunt Mildred, who has the deplorable knack of making 
goodness unattractive." Jane is a sensitive, high-spirited, 
imaginative child, instinctively religious but with a refined 


and subtle .spiritu- 
ality which Aunt 
Mildred, who repre- 
sents " the deaden- 
ing mediocrity of 
Little Bethel," can- 
11 ot understand, 
jane's childish re- 
a c t ions to Iier 
repressive environ- 
ment arc vividly 
a n d convincingly 
descrilied, as also is 
llie character of the 
invalid, Christine 
H e a t h e r , whose 
robust hut tender 
sympathy saves the 
sitii.ition .'ind lay's the foimdalions of an abiding friendshij>. 
jane’s .siihseqiieiil; development — Jier youthful infatuation 
foi l>r. I.oeilhaiii ; her heroic sacrifice of a .scholarship for 
her lirotlier s sake ; liei ex})erienees in a fever hospital, where 
she meets iVrcy Harmon ; her adventures into journalism ; 
her gradual awakening to tin* fact that Dr. Leedham's love 
cannot satisly her dee|)e.st nature, and lier final cngtigcment 
to IhiTinon is s(‘1 forth with a sensitive but sure pen. It 
is an uneventful story, Imt Miss t'obb knows the romance 
of lilt* coiunion place, and her ])ages glow with delicate 
grace tind iinderslaiiding ainl humour. Jane is a thoroughly 
lovable charac ter, and her t n*ator is to be congratulated on 
a first novel of real distinc tion. 

THE VEHEMENT FLAME, by Margaret Deland. 7s. 6d. 
not. (John .Murray.) 

VN h(*n a. laddie* of nin(‘te(*n flings liimscdf int(.» marriage 
(witlu)ul even the tonnality' ()f an engagement) with a 
woman twice Ihs age- vveJ], he is married to trouble as 
sun' as th(‘ si>arks tly upward. And equally certain is it 
that a write*!' basing a story on such a union of incom- 
patibles as Maurice C nrtis and hJeanor is daring the gods. 
Of course then* was niisnnclerslanding. and that right 
earfy, iiuuli earlic*r than i‘vi.*n such untoward circuim- 
stance.s made inevitable. J:Jc*anor was foolisJi quite apart 
from the folly of ln*r c onsnrning jealousy— and yet, with 
subtle skill, .Margaret Deland keej)s this silly, jealous woman 
so truly human that our intcMest is licdcl to the end. Here 
is not jealousy on the grand scale* : just the plain talc of 
the leal of youth felt by a woman who was v'ery' ordinarv, 
very lonely and \(*ry' Iniman. The gloom of tlic story is 
relieved by the broad humanity and che(.*rful common sense 
of .Maurice’s foster-parents. AJtogetlier the book is a 
leinarkubh* a.( liit*v(*inent which is surc^ to win its way, 
and lliai on the recomniendatioii of readers. 

THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN* Hy Viceiitc Bla.sco Ihailez. 

7.S. 6d. net. (Fisher L'liwin.) 

Compared with the " Four IIorsi*m(Mi of tin' Apocalypse ’’ 
this is a rather disap})()inting book. A certain Russian 
prim:e of fabulous wealth and fantastic adventures in the 
ways of life appropriate to his race, liis rank, his riches, is 
iit his glorious villa in Monte Carlo wlien the' Holshcvik 
revolution finally strips him of all his properties. Having 
blit a " pittaniai " left he jiropo.sc^s to a few friimds, also in 
j)Ovcrty, to join with him and live in liis villa at Jiis cxpen.se, 
and eschew the sight and company of women. Of course 
the plan breaks down but with no definite plot or tale 
to be told. The beginning of tlie novel is tedious and not 
very captivating, nor are we much interested in any of the 
people of the story. After enduring them for a considerable 
space the reader differentiates one or two and does take a 
by no means absorbing interest in their doings and their 
fate, but it must be confes.sed that there is a sense of 
unreality or unimportance throughout. The love of the 
Prince for Alicia is certainly realistic— the love of a man 
who has had innumerable affairs, has bought his loves 
lavi.shly throughout his life, and finally has a violent 
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caprice for one woman more, a caprice wl^ich he of course 
declares is real love at last. The most interesting thing in 
the book is the love of Alicia for her illegitimate son, never 
acknowledged, but her absorbing care and idol, whose 
death in a German prison camp is the crowning distre.ss of 
her life. There are many clever, wise, cynical sa^nngs, and 
a strange plane of life and mind is presented to us with a 
certain vividness, but the book is not an attractive one. 
And the translation is decidedly American. 

CARNISS AND COMPANY. By Henry St. John Cooper* 

(Sampson Low.) 

There is a particularly poisonou.s villain in Mr. St. John 
Cooper's new novel who, posing as an anonymous bene- 
factor, sets a girl up in business in order to encompass 
her financial ruin and get her into his power. Beryl Carr 
longs to become an antique dealer, and an anonymou.s gift 
of twelve hundred pounds sends her off to Bond Street 
in search of likely jwemi.scs. Finding, however, that 
twelve hundred pounds will not carry one very far in the 
West End, she jumps at the offer of partnershi]) held out 
to her by Barry Furniss, a gay, facetious young man. 
po.s.sessing a thousand i)Ounds and a fiancik^ selected for 
him by his fond father. Barry’s qualifications for the 
post are l)e.st given in his own words : “Of amiable dis- 
position, capable of minding the shop and of attending 
to customers ; can sweep and polish ; clean and sober in 
habits ; unmarried at the moment, but at present walking 
out with a young lady with a view to matrimony. An 
answer will oblige.” 'flui two partners have a tlirilling 
time circumventing the aforementioned poisonous villain 
and distinguishing ” fakes ” from “ genuiiies " both in 
art and love, and the result is a thoroughly readable and 
engaging story, 

THE CORNISH PENNY. By Coulson T. Cade. 7s. fid. 

(Grant Richards.) 

An exotic and semi-tropical corner of Cornwall, and an 
exotic and quite incrediblt! corner of Clielsea, are the 
scenes in which this leisurely and strcingely fascinating 
story is set. The strangeness is not easy to explain. 
Robin, the i)rincipal character, is sufficiently well drawn 
to stand alone, without the introduction of mystery in the 
matter of his parentage ; and some of the other people of 
the book — notably the queer Aunt Cynthia and her oppon- 
ent, Godfrey Myall —lare equally convincing. But Dion, 
the film-picture voluptuary who lives in a secluded and 
luxurious Chelsea house surrounded by all the appurten- 
ances of the Orient, and who turns«iOut to be an evil-doer 
beneath his brilliant and plausible veneer, is out of j)lace 
in a romance of this kind. Therefore the latter half of 
the novel is unsatisfying, critically considered, though wc 
do not think this will make any dilTcrence to its appeal 
with the public for which it is intended. If only for the 
vivid impressions of Cornwall at its best, the book is worth 
reading ; but wc must warn those w’ho do not know the 
" Delectable Duchy ” that there are other aspects of the 
county. For example, it can rain there sometimes ; and 
not all of its inhabitants are engaged in cultivating beautiful 
gardens and beautiful sentiments ! 

PUPPETS. OF FATE. By Sehvyn Jepson. 7s. fid. 

(Hutchinson.) 

The title is not altogether a happy one, for the force 
which drives Paul Harper and Joyce Churchill on a scries 
of wild adventures is lcs.s fate than the definite will of 
their best friend who hopes, by putting them into unusual 
situations, to bring out forces which he believe.s to be 
latent in Paul's character. Paul is a dreamer anti Joyce 
is a girl of action and keen business instinct, and when 
Paul proposes she tells him that he is not the man whom 
she can love, but she wishes he were. An attempt to steal 
an important pateuft from Joseph Harper, Paul's father, 
who is a steel magnate, sets the ball of adventure rolling, 
for both Paul and Joyce are keenly interested in Joseph's 
schemes. Thenceforward events somewhat resemble the 
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life .several times, and on reaching Hie end of the story 
many will doubt whether one niiin could have survived all 
the battering wnich fell to the hero’s share. We are sure 
that Mr. Selwyii Jc])s()n enjoyi’d writing this story, and 
that readers. es})ecially if tliey are young, will enjoy 
reading it. 


Mr. Sidney Hastings Webb, 

whose successful hii I 'iroiis novel, “ DclmIIus " (Sampson 
l.ow) was revi< wed n last innnth's Bookman. 


Zbe Boohman’s liable. 

FRENCH ESSAYS AND PROFILES* By Stuart Henry, 
7.S. fid. net. (Dent.) 

Most of the papers in this voliinu^ arc of transatlantic 
origin. They are all the more interesting for that. 'I'he 
American view of F'rance is likely to be -at least in some 
respects — keener than the English. Mr. Stuart Henry's 
interest is certainly keen, and it is expressed in a series 
of papers covering very wide ground. He leads oil with 
a full-length study of Leconte dc Lisle, and follows with 
an excellent account of the Nodicr salon, the source and 
spring of much that gave the Romanticism of the thirties 
its peculiar character. TJie third paper breaks new 
ground, and discusses the great era of the French ballet, 
beginning with Taglioni who, with Elssler, Grisi and 
Cerrito, danced in the forties a pas de quatre that some of 
us can recall as the theme of ecstasy on the part of some 
very elderly gentlemen who appeared old enough to know 
better. Indeed, to persons young in the nineties, and 
familiar with w'hat were called *' ballets ” at the Alhambra 
and Empire and Covent Garden, it seemed easily possible 
to ovcrprai.se that kind of entertainment ; but then came 
the Russians — Pavlova, Karsavina and the matchless 
Nijinsky - -and we learned to be tolerant of the old boys 
who had raved about the pas de quatre. Some of us will 
rave about “ The Spectre of the Rose." Mr. Stuart Henry's 
paper contains just enough description of technique to 
add to our interest in his essay and in the art it praises. 
The latter half of tlie volume contains a set of shorter 
sketches — " kit-cats from life " we might call them, for 
Mr. Stuart Henry knew many of his subjects personally. 
Here for instance are the two Dumas — the father, a great 
big rollicking spendthrift ; the son, a careful, clever, witty 
Parisian. Here too are Loti, with liis well-invested 
capital of exotics, and Gyp with her superfine stock of 
Parisian frivolities. Sardou, Mistral, Lcmaitre and others 
contribute their peculiar features and help to make up a 
volume of real interest. The matter is slight— there is 
nothing decisive or authoritative anywhere, but it is very 
pleasant reading. French people, French art and French 
views of life are always worth discussing ; and Mr* Stuart 
Henry discusses them with a sense of their special 
flavour. 
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BROKEN SHADE. By John Hcbton. 5s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Although Mr. Helston has 

Dreamed of the great dawns that woke 
The marble from the mine 
Into the white Greek women ; 

Of groves — among the pine 
And ilex dark, the sea-fogs cloak. 

That drip Mgean brine " — 

the land which he knows most intimately lies far north 
of the isles of Greece. His .spiritual and, one fancies, his 
natal home is where the Cumbrian fells look over Solway 
and the Roman wall^ a country of bleak and misty uplands, 
of lonely valleys and moorland streams like; that wild 
Croglan w'atcr ” which is : 

*' Bonny from the peat and brown 
As the light on the harking otter 
In warm brackens lower down." 

He know.s and sings this country in all its moods, and the 
wayward music, the^ " broken shade " of his verse is an 
apt mirror of its changing beauties and eternal majesties. 
He peoples it. too, with the authentic folk of the fells and 
dales, and turns the llashlight of imagination on to their 
hard and simple lives. He is not at his best, however, 
in narrative, for though liis sense of the dramatic is strong, 
in the sustained deveiopincnt of theme he grows wilfully 
tortuous and elliptic.al. It is in the instantaneous revela- 
tion of essentials tliat he comes nearest to excellenc(‘. 
His gift, that is lo say, is lyrical ; and he has, v^ery iTitcnsely, 
that feeling of the mystical unity of man ami the earth 
without which nature poetry is ljut topography in mas- 
querade. Xor is that the only unity of which he is aware. 
The indissoluble bond of ]Kist and present is his recurrent 
preoccupation, and ttu; ultimate; onem;ss of tin; different 
modes of our apprehension finds beautiful and explicit 
expression in the poem spticifically called A Unity.'' 
The spirit wells in Mr. lleJston's ]K)etry, crystal-clear yet 
witJi a tang and a tincture of the ])eat, like the springs of 
his own north country. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING A WOMAN. By 

Grace Ellison. 2s. 6d. net. (Philpot.) 

One is inclined to think that Miss Ellison’s book, though 
ably writt(?n, lias l)(;eii written loo soon -but possibly if 
the writing of it had been deferred it might never have 
been w'ritten at all. Tin; author anticipates, rather than 
chronicles, the results of the advance of woman into public 
life : she ha.s not given liiiman nature time to adapt itself 
to the new order of things. What have women done in 
the House of Commons she wants to know ; though it 
is difficult to imagine the transformation she expects two 
women to bring about in something under four years. 
Enough that the embargo upon women has been broken 
down : evolution must be allowed to run its course, and 
the only effect such a treatise as this is likely to have is 
to spur women forward in the fight for liberty — ^tliat old 
tight of to-morrow against to-day, with to-morrow always 
on the winning side. What use for Mrs. Ellison to say 
women may not enter into competition with man ? If 
the contest is as unequal as she affirms there will be no 
competition and the feminine antagonist will sink to h(;r 
old levels ; but no amount of argument will persuade 
woman that she may not compete — ^no tiling but defeat 
and the inability to achieve ; the proof must be left to 
time. Most thinking women, and many thinking men, 
will resent the tone of this discourse, and, w^hile agreeing 
in certain particulars, will disagree with the main trend 
of it. They will nevertheless admit that much thought 
and ex^rience are behind the writing of it, and for this 
reason it deserves earnest consideration. 

THE KING* By Karl Rosner. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The author of this remarkable psychological study of the 
cx-German Emperor takes for his text or rather leitmotiv 
the example of Hamlet, although perhaps there was really 
more of Macbeth in the character of the Imperial War 
Lord than that of the melancholy Dane. We see a strange, 
vacillating war-like figure, at one moment flushed with 
victory and then the inevitable result-— spectral fears. 


doubts !i^d misgivings. William is not by any means 
the sttoiiig figure he was continually represented to his 
people, tn?t the pathetic puppet of a colossal play. We 
see him ben; in his stark reality during the decisive days 
of the summer of 1918, still frantically clinging to a pur- 
blind faith in his ** divine authority," a gambler watching 
the last throw of the dice, : Slowly ho begins to realise 
his real position, and the picture Rosner draws of the 
War Lord\s final despair and disillusion is a poignant one. 
As Viscount Haldane make.s clear in his introduction the 
ex- Kaiser was not merely " bluffed " by the war chiefs 
who led him and Germany on to disaster, he, like the 
Czar of Russia, was literally choked by the Byzantine 
atmosphere that clung to him and his throne. Miss Blake’s 
transliition is an excellent piece of work. 

SOCIETY SENSATIONS. By Charles Kingston. 12s. 6d. 

net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Mr. Charles Kingston’s books are easily compiled. 
Having decided on what causes cMehnls he will disinter 
and rc-exhibit, it only remains to consult the contemporary 
newspaper reports, and possibly some books of memoirs, 
and make a jirecis of the whole. 1'hat is not to say his 
books are dull and needless. Thi; frailties of humanity 
arc of unfailing interest — otherwise the writers of mcQioirs 
and published diaries would have but a poor market — 
and the annals of scandal gen(;rally present a moral to 
adorn the tale. In his latest book Mr. Kingston relates 
some famous cases of the nineteenth century. The most 
remarkable is the Mordaunt divorce case, which caused an 
amazing sensation in 1870, owing to the fact that the 
Prince of Wales (the late King Edward VII) was involved 
in it, aiicl appeared in court to deny that he had com- 
mitted adultery with Lady Mordaunt — a heautifnl girl in 
the early twenties, and oiu; of the eight daughters of Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffc. Lady Mordaunt had made a con- 
fe.ssion of guilt with several men in addition lo the Prince 
of Walt;s, and it was eventually deci<led that she was 
insane. Even more tragic perhaps was the case of Sir 
Charles Dilkc, which involved the min of the most able 
member of tlie Lil)(*ral Party. Herc\ again, the man was 
involved by the confe.ssion of the; alleged erring wife, Mrs. 
Crawford. The divorce case of Lord and Lady Colin 
Campbell involves the mention of many notiible people. 
Mr. Kingston is mainly concerned with matrimonial troubles, 
and his .sixteen cases include those of Edwin Forrest, the 
actor ; l.ord William l^nnox and Mary l^atoh, tlie actre.ss ; 
Lord Waterford and Mrs. Vivian ; Lord Euston ; and 
Lord Elgin, of " Marbles " fame. A cynic would describe 
this book as a warning against marriage and women in 
general. 

A FAMILY OF DECENT FOLK. By M. Mansfield. 15s. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

'l lie family in question is that of the Lanfredini of 
Florence. The first records of their doings seem to start 
with the twelfth century’, and in J225 they were established 
in Borgo San Jacopo. A tradition gave them Roman 
origin and the Orsini as their parent stock. In the four- 
teenth century they began to be prominent in the life of 
Florence, one of them being elected I’rior in 1309, and his 
brother appears as a partner in the great banking firm of 
Bardi, the Papal treasurers. The present liistorian thinks 
that the family moved about this time to the Via Santo 
Spirito, and that there is still a trace of the fourteenth 
century building in the Lanfredini Palace of to-day. This 
palace was really the starling point of the present volume. 
It has been overlooked in all that has been written about 
Florence, especially as it was recently an liotel — ^tho Palace 
Hotel Lung’ Amo Guiccrard ini— then a military hospital, 
then left vacant. Beautiful mural decorations passed 
unnoticed until chance brought them to the eye of the 
author who believed them to be the work of Pollaiuolo. 
Research put into his hands a complete dossier of Lan- 
fredini data from the earliest times to their extinction in 
1741. F’rom these were drawn the present records which 
show the family’s history interwoven with all the wonderful 
pageant of tho life of Florence tliroughout the great 
centuries. 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 

By a. Eaglefield Hull. 


I F spring be the poet's season, summer is certainly 
the composer’s most fruitful time. It is true 
that we have in music, Spring Songs in plenty — “ Friih- 
lingsmorgen," Au printemps,” " Fruhlingsrauschen.” 

" Im Fruhling," 
“ Fruhlingstrost,” 
and so on ; but 
altogether they 
are but a drop in 
the ocean of music 
which — tragic o r 
comic, pensive or 
ecstatic, consoling 
or exciting 
nearly all owes 
its conception to 
s u m m e r-t i m e. 
The great sym- 
phonies of Brahms, 
Beethoven, Elgar, 
Tschaikovsky, to 
mention four composers only, were all born in summer, 
and indeed, when composers cannot find summer 
enough in their own country, they fly southward, as 
did Wagner to Italy and Saint-Saens to Africa, to 
prolong their productive period. 

It might not then appear that there is much for us 
to consider under our seasonable title ; but, without 
any special research, there is quite enough music on 
the subject of Christmas to supply a dozen articles 
instead of one. 

Christmas is a homely as well as a universal subject, 
and there are certain composers who may be called 
home-lovers rather than nature-lovers. It is to them 
w’e must chiefly look for oiu* Christmas material. 
Bach was a home-lover ; Beethoven a nature 
lover ; Handel both. No greater lover of good 
cheer is to be found in the whole history of music 
than Handel. Did he not order dinner for six 
persons, and then tell the tardy servant that he 
himself was " de company " ! But this is to put 
the pagan view of Christmas first. 

One of our very greatest English composers was Henry 
Purcell, who was born fifty years before Handel came 
to England. Purcell died a young man of thirty-seven, 
and we have only his famous choral ode — A York- 
shire Feast Song ^to bear witness to his fine capa- 
bility of dealing with Yuletide joy. Besides, one must 
either love children or have the ability to become as 
a child, for the Christmas bells to call forth the music 
from within. How impossiUe this is to some people 
is evidenced by Edgar Allan Poe's heartless dictum — 
children are never too tender to be whipped ; like 
tough beef steaks, the more we whip them the more 
tender they become/' Rather must the composer 
stpprckich the Christinas theme through the channel of 
Schumann's beloved poet, Jean Paul Richter, who held 


that the smallest children are nearest God, as the 
smallest planets are nearest the sun. 

Handel had this childlike mind, or he could never 
liave written the Christmas music to the " Messiah." 
The eleven numbers (eight to eighteen) dealing with the 
Nativity are the very best of the oratorio ; for they 
demand natural, unsophisticated singing, and will not 
stand that hollow-sounding overload of emotion so 
frequently attempted by singers later on in the work. 
The effective plan of introducing the chorus " O thou 
that tellest good tidings ” by an alto solo, Handel 
derived from his English predecessor, Purcell. Indeed, 
his was a kind of elongation of Purcell's art. The 
figure in “ Behold darkness " is a frequent device for 
pathos with the Italian primitives. What are we to 
say about *' The people that walked in darkness '* ? 
If there be one grudge harboured against the tender 
Mozart, it is that half a century later he should have 
piled a load of diminished sevenths on to this expressive 
air, a load which not all the abuse of y)eople of taste 
will now induce conductors to remove. In the long 
chain of climaxes which is the chorus For unto 
us a child is born," Handel reigns supreme in choral 
work. 

The purely instrumental “ Pastoral Symphony " is 
nearly always spoilt by reading the word Lar ghetto too 
literally. Christmas weather in Palestine is summer, 
and so Handel picked up a folk-tune from a Calabrian 
shepherd's piping, and set it down here. The music 
should gently rock like a Sicilian boat-song, nothing 
more. Of the Brahmsian innerer Klang wliich people 
strive so unsuccessfully to put into it, Handel knew 
nothing. For this reason, the treble recitative and 
air, " There were shepherds,” comes best from a 
boy’s voice. The bowed figures in No. i6 are rarely 



sufficiently clipped ; they were well-known symbols for 
angels' wings in the Italian primitive music, which 
arose from the miracle and mystery plajrs. All the 
magical wonder of the chorus " Glory to God " is lost 
by the non-observance of Handel's direction— *‘Lon/afia 
(in the distance), an infinitely finer idea than the usual 
outburst on the first note. 1 never heard my ideal 
rendering of the Nativity Music from the " Messiah " 
till last Christmas. Then I witnessed a modem morality 
play in a small Hertfordshire town, and the Christmas 
numbers from Handel's " Messiah '' were performed 
behind the stage by a small band and chorus. Never 
before had the music conveyed so much of its unearthly 
beauty to me.* 

« “ The Coming of the ChUd." By G. C. KoUend. (Masddtt 
Bros., Bishop's Stortford.) 



Handel, 

from a picture In the posseailon ot 
Hla Majesty at Windsor. 
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How many people know that Badi wrote a “ Christ- 
mas Oratorio ” ? It contains some of his very finest 
music and some of his very poorest. It is a cyclic 
work in six separate parts, intended solely for church 
use. It consists of airs, recitatives and choruses, 
interspersed, with chorales for the congregation, and 
sacred madrigals for a select choir. When Bach was 
seeking the appointment of Church Composer to the 
Court of King Augustus of Saxony, he sought to in- 
gratiate himself with his royal patrons by writing 
some sei'ular cantatas. One was “ 'Ihe Choice of 
Hercules,” another a “ Musical Drama ” in honour 
of the queen. The “ Choice of Hercules ” was com- 
posed for the birthday of an electoral prince ; the 
" Dramma per Musica ” in honour of the birthday of 
the Queen of Saxony (December 8th, 1733). The 
inspiration of Bach must at all times have flowed 
quickly and freely, and he must have thought the 
splendid things which went into these pit'ces d’ occasion 
far too good to lose. So the finest numbers reappeared 
in the ” Christmas Oratorio.” The mtist notable 
transference is the exquisite slumber-song, “ Schlafe, 
mein Liebster." A thing so tender, Bach must have 
dreamed over the cot of one of his own children for 
it is a peasant’s cradle-song. Transferred to the 
" Christmas Oratorio," it becomes the song crooned 
by th<; Virgin over the Holy Child in the manger-bed, 
and as such it has become widely know’ii as one of 
the loveliest of jUl cradle-songs. 

Bach’s ” Christmas Oratorio ” supplies several of 
those many puzzling cases of borrowing and transferring 
of pieces, so common in the works of Handel, Bach 
and Beethoven ; cases so intriguing to the self-esteem 
of those critics who arc conscientious enough to build 
up for themselves a theory of musical {esthetics. Rather 
than readjust their theory, they prefer to shrug their 
shoulders at what they consider Bach’s and Handel’s 
regrettable deflections from the path of rectitude and 
conscientiousness. It never seems to strike them that 
any other way is ])ossible. A theory which pleases 
me mightily is that all the music whicli has ever been 
composed was already existent in the air, and that 
all the music that will be composed is already there 
also. A composer arrives with the senses tuned to 
hear some of this cosmic music, and he puts it down in 
notes. Another may have heard it also, or he may 
have heard it in connection with some otlier subject 
apparently entirely unrelated. He cannot help it. 
Down it goes on his paper, a little more of the elusive 
beauty of the universe captured, registered and pre- 
served for the sons of men. 

And so it happens that Bach’s ” Pastoral Symphony 
of the Shepherds ” is as little understood as Handel’s. 
'The motives of strings and flutes are those invariably 
used to represent angels’ wings, and if we slightly 
emphasise the contrast between these and the group 
of four oboes having a theme of their own, we at once 
perceive Bach’s idea of the shepherds— angels’ music 
descending and making descant with that of the shep- 
herds. Truly Bach’s sublime music has yet to come 
into its own lyngdom. 

We must pass on to Mendelssohn, who has, however, 
treated us rathe/ poorly as regard$ ^Qiristmas music. 
When staying in London with his friends, the Benickes, 


at Denmark Hill, in June, 1842, he wrote two little 
pieces for the piano, to which he added four others 
later on, sending them to the Benickes as a Christmas 
present. They hence acquired the title in England of 
“ Christmas Pieces,” but are not particularly distinctive 
and arc somewhat uneven in character. Far different 
are the ” Christmas Pieces ” of Niels Gade, the Nor- 
wegian composer. Ihcy have fine music.al material 
and are well suited to the fingers of juvenile pianists. 

One has to look far into Brahms’s music to find 
anything to our present purpose ; but in the ” Volks- 
kindcrlieder,” arranged for the children of Robert and 
Clara Sclmmann, we find such delightful songlcts as 
" 'The Little Sandman ” and the quaint “ Hunting 
Song ” in which the Angel of the Annunciation is 
represented as blowing his horn. Nor is Schumann 
much more musically responsive to the call of Christmas 
bells. Yet the " ('arnaval ” {Op. q), with its seventeenth 
century “ Grandfather’s Dance ” (a much favoured end- 
of-thc-party children’s tune), is full of Yuletide spirit. 
So too are the numbers marked ” Mit Humor ” in the 
" Davidbundlertanze ” (Op. 6). How charming too 
are the ” Cradle Song ” and the " Slumb(?r Song ” 
from the " Album Leaves ” for piano (Op. 124) ! It is 
not generally known that Berlioz’s only attempt at 
an oratorio was “ L’Enfance du Christ.” Very little is 
known about it, except that between the years 1840- 
1844 he wrote three parts of it — " The Song of Herod,” 
” llie Flight into Egypt ” and ” The Arrival at Sais.” 

Far better Christmas music is to be found in the 
” Christmas Songs ” by Peter Cornelius. He was the 
friend of Wagner and, like him, believed in writing his 
own words for his music. These si.K songs are pub- 
lished by .Schott, with an English translation. The 
first three are the best, the third having an old carol 
played organ-wise, whilst the voice is free. 

Liszt’s oratorio ” Christus ” is only known by the 
instrumental " Pastorale,” the ” Procession of the 
Eastern Kings,” and a Papal chorus, “ Tu es Petrus,” 
occasionally played on the organ. It was written when 
Liszt was living what he called a xne trifurquee, divided 
between Budapest, Weimar and Rome, with the Italian 
city as his head-quarters. The Hungarian government, 
in order to ensure Liszt’s presence in their capital for 
part of the year, created for him the presidency of an 
institution .which did not then exist, but afterwards 
became the Academy of Music. " Christus ” was 
-performed there in 1873, when the Magyars celebrated 
the master's jubilee with intensely patriotic demonstra- 
tions. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s " Ode on the Nativity,” to fifteenth 
century words by William Dunbar, is a good specimen of 
English choral art. Dunbar was a preaching Friar who 
afterwards entered the service of James IV of Scotland. 
'* He is at times as rich in fancy and colour as Spenser ; 
as shrewd and coarse as Chaucer ; as pious and devo- 
tional as Cowper ; and as wildly grotesque in satire as 
Bums.” lire " Ode ” of course is in the Cowperian 
vein. Parry has set it for soprano solo, chorus and 
orchestra, and Miss Dorothy Silk made a deep im- 
pression as soloist in it at the Leeds Festival in October. 

By far the most ambitious Christmas piece of late 
years is the ” Christmas Mystery ” by PhUip Wolfrum, 
of Heidelberg, published by Breitkopf in X899 wit^ 
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A CHILDREN’S 

OVERTURE 

By ROGER QUILTER 


PIANO ARRANGEMENTS 
Solo ... 3 6 

Duel ... 5 0 

This charming Overture has been played by hundreds of 
orchestras and bands during the summer to the great delight 
of every listener. You have probably licard it too and 
thought how jolly it was. You will get equal enjoyment in 
playing it on the piano. TJie piano arrangement is not 
easy, but anyone w'ho plays pieces of intermediate grade 
will enjoy it. It is founded upon tlio following Nursery 
Rhyme Tunes, some of whicli are well known, others 
being less familiar : — 

’’Girls and Boys, come out to play.” 

” Upon Paul's Steeple stands a tree.” 

’’Danie, get up and Bake your Pies.” 

”I saw Three Ships go Sailing by.” 

“ Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 

’’There was a Lady Loved a Swain.” 

’’Over the Hills and Far Away.” 

“ The Frog and the Crow.” 

“A Frog he would a-WooIng go.” 

“Baa, baa, Black Sheep.” 

’’ Here we go round the Mulberry Bush.” 
“Oranges and Lemons.” 

“ A CHILDREN'S OVEin UKE '* should be a feature at 
every Children’s Party or Entertainment during the 
coming winter. 


Obtainable from any Mu.sic Selliu or from 

WINTHROP KOCERS, Ud., IS, Bni». Sl, Uwin, W.l 


TO THE BUSY MUSIC TEACHER 

DON^T DELAY, 

but send to us at once for our Thematic Lists of Piano 
Music, which we send gratis and po.st free. 

Recognising the diflicnlties and uncertainties of ordering 
pianoforte pieces without an opportunity of .seeing them 
before doing so, we have j^repared a series of thematic lists 
containing more than 70 pieces, thus jiroviding a very 
varied selection from which a choice can be made. These 
lists we forward ])ost free on application. Please note that 
those TIIEMA'I'TC LISTS are admirably adapted for 
SIGHT-READINO TESTS. 

A FREE GUIDE TO PIANOFORTE TEACHERS 

Every teacher of the nanoforle knows the cUfticulty of (Trading the 
Pupil's work from the vlcmentary stages upwards, the tiiiu' it takes, and 
the perplexity involved in fincUiig the right piece at the right nioiiient. 
In order to obviate this difliculty, A. Hammonh A Co. liave specially 
prepared a list of books of 

(IRADED TBACHINQ PIECES 

which can be had free on application. This list is no ordinary cauilogiie, 
but comprehensive selection of over 1,^0 Numbers, cnrefiilly gradofl from 
the Very Easy ” through thirteen sections to " Moderately Difticult,” 
rendering it possible to select at a glauco a book suitable to the capacity 
of any pupil. 

DENIS DUPRe. COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 

Thousands of people throughout the Dritwh Kiiipire are daily enjoying 
the graceful and melodious pianoforte pieces by Denis Dupre, of which the 
Glob^ writes : " Graceful and tuneful, they have the virtues inherent in 
rhythndc strength and simplicity of design, and will be found decidedly 
useful for teaching purposes. The cover desijg^s are pleasing, and the pieces 
are printed with admirable clearness." 

Although these pieces hove gained the appreciation of discriiniiiaHng 
lovers of music to an extent which fully justiacs us in strongly recoramendliig 
them la order to give you an opportunity for forming your own opinion 
and enabling you to try before you buy," we have prepared a thematic list, 
which we forward post tree. PUasc send for one and try them over. We are 
^nfident you wUl Iske them. 

•• Moderately dlfRcult piano pieces, in nicely designed covets. The general 
characteristics ox these pieces are clearness of tormonic structure, melodious'* 
ness, and a marked directness of rbytlmi."—AfiM^a/ Neivs 

LONDON : 

A. HAMMOND & Co., 6, Kingly St., Regent St., W.l 



‘BA‘BY*S DIARY 

Illustrated in Colour by 

H. W illeheeJ^ Le Mair 

Designed to contain a record of all the ev'ents of the lir.st 
yeans ol Baby’s life, which are so full of interest, but which 
in after years are so dilhcult to recall. 

rjerimUly hound in Pink or Blue Cloth, lOf- net. 

Post free WIO. 


WILLEBEEK 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Illustrated in Colour 

nv 

H. Willebeek Le Mair 

PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 

** Since the days of Kate Cirecnaway I know of no one 
who has caught so well the spirit of childhood as Miss 
Willebeek Le Mair .” — Studio 

Three Nursery Song Books 

WITH MUSIC. 

Our Old Nursery Rhymes . . . . 7s. 6d. 
Little Songs of Long Ago . . 7s. 6d. 

Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes . . 6s. Od. 

Hard to imagine anything better .” — Times 


Two Nursery Rhyme Books 

Little People 5s. Od. 

The Children's Corner . . . . 5s, Od. 


Schumann's Piano Album of 
Children’s Pieces . . . . . . 4s. Od. 

Six Little Nursery Rhyme Books 

Each containing ten illuatrationa In colour. 

Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book . . 28. Od. 

Mother’s Little Rhyme Book . . 2s. Od. 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book . . 2s. Od. 

Nannie's Little Rhyme Book 28. Od. 

Daddy’s Little Rhyme Book . . 28. Od. 
Baby’s Little Rhyme Book . . . . 28. Od. 

Eleven Sets of Children’s Post Cards 

Each set of 12 cards. Is. 6d. 

Illuatrated catalogue aent gratia on application. 


AUGENER Ltd. 

18. Great MoiiborouRh St., Londo.. W.l 
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English words. Tliis is an oratorio which can be 
played on a stage, the characters taking their own 
solo parts, and the chorus, grouped behind, carrying on 
the narration. The work is genuinely conceived in the 
folk-song spirit, but thoroughly ** worked out ” {dnrch- 
komponirl, the Germans call it) after the manner of an 
oratorio or an opera. 

But for British people Wolfram’s “ diristmas 
Mystery " has been totally eclipsed by Rutland 
Boughton's choral drama, “ Bethlehem ” (published 
by Curwen & Sons). The libretto was adapted from 
the Coventry Nativity Play, and the work was first 
performed on December 28th, 1915. at Street. Somerset, 
during the Christmas Festival of the Glastonbury 
School. . The composer has caught up the spirit of 
the old words in the right folk-song key, by making 
considerable use of the mediaeval modes ; never, how- 
ever, in so remote a manner as to lose touch with modern 
audiences. The work is full of a strange yet simple 
beauty, and has something of that unexplainable thrill 
which the plays of Barrie always give us. War-time 
difficulties evidently stood in the way of productions of 
this work. It should now be performed more and more 
widely every year. It will be given at Bournemouth 
just before Christmas and also by the Streatham Phil- 
harmonic Society (with Miss Dorothy Silk in the part 
of the Virgin Mary) at Battersea on December 28th, 
29th and 30th, and at Streatham on January 5th and 
6th. I strongly advise all my readers not to miss any 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the work. 
So far as I know, it will only be done in its cantata 
form. This of course will be a loss, but this half-loaf 
will be much better than no bread at all, when it is 
made of such good material. 

And now as our hasty survey approaches more nearly 
to our own times, the supply of Christmas pieces becomes 
more numerous, but no better in quality, though smaller 
in scale. Grieg has a “ Christmas Song " in his “ Minia- 
tures." The song " Bethlehem " of Gounod hardly 
needs mention. In France, the famous " Nod " of 
Adolphe Adam outstrips it in popularity. There is a 
lovely Tyrolese Christmas s6ng, '* Peaceful Night," 
set as a charming little piano piece by Max Reger, 
under the title of a " Christmas Dream " (Augener). 


For pianists there are also the Reinecke pieces 
{Op. 46, 147) and the Tschaikovsky easy pieces 
for chUdren (Op. 37 . 39 > 40), a " Christmas Album " 
by Zilcher and the lovely little " Litany of Jesus " 
by Gabriel Grovlez, which has also been arranged as a 
song. 

Vaughan Williams has composed a "Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols " for baritone solo, chorus and orches- 
tia (Stainer & Bell), and the "Antiphon" (No. 5) 
of his " Mystical Songs " (published by the same firm) 
with its joyous peals of bells, xilakes a magnificent 
Christmas piece^for a singer with a medium range. 

. ‘ Gustav Holst's " Hymn of Jesus," performed at the 
Three Choirs Festival last year, is a land of mystical 


Christmas work. It is set in the most modern musical 
idiom to words translated from the apocryphal Acts 
of St. John. This short cantata is remarkable for the 
boldness of its conception, its extraordinary harmonic 
effects and its striking application of live beats in a 
bar to secure a kind of mystical spirit-dance. 

Among the modern British music there is an exquisite 
little movement, called " The Holy Boy " in John 
Ireland’s "Four Preludes" for piano (Rogers), which 
has also been arranged as a song. Arnold Bax’s lovely 
setting of a fifteenth century carol, "Of a Rose I sing 
a Song " (for a small but intelligent choir, with a harp, 
a cello and a double bass) is one of the most beautiful 
things in all music. He has also composed a setting, 
for unaccompanied doublc-rhoir, of a Balliol College 
MS. carol, beginning : 

Fair maiden, who is this bairn. 

That thou carried in thine arm " — 

with a delicious refrain, " Mater ora filium." 

I shall be told, however, that some of these composers 
hardly come under the title of Great Composers, but let 
them but continue to wax stronger and grow' in favour, 
and they will have amj)ly provtui their title before 
many more ('hristmas numbers of The Bookman have 
appeared. 

ENGLISH SONGS FROM PARIS. 

Bv Herman Klein. 

It must surely be a rare occurrence for a Paris firm 
of music publishers to bring out a group of English songs : 
rarer still, if not wholly unprecedented, when there are 
no fewer than twenty-six of them in the group, and not 
a single one is provided — or I should perhaps say burdened — 
with a French translation. At first glance it looked rather 
mysterious, this production epi gros of a large collection of 
vocal pieces in separate sheet-music form, by a composer 
who.se Anglo-Saxon name of Reginald C. Robbins is un- 
familiar on this side of the Channel. The key to the 
mystery was not, however, far to seek. A little inquiry 
quickly enabled an intcre-sted reviewer to learn enough for 
his purpose. Mr. Reginald Robbins, it appears, is not an 
Englishman, but an American (a vocalist proliably), who 
has resided for some time in Paris and who, whatever his 
gift for composition, can at least lay claim to a laudably 
fastidious taste in his choice of words for setting to music. 
Whether these songs represent a first attempt is not alto- 
gether clear. In some respects they 
seem to ; in others they display a 
certain facility of handling that points 
to experience. In either case it may be 
regarded as a favourable omen when a 
Paris firm with the repute of Maurice 
Senart (20 Rue du Dragon) accepts 
responsibility for such a venture. 

The whole of these twenty-six songs are written for bass 
or. baritone, the voice part being printed — as indeed it 
always should be when so designed — in the bass clef. 
The first thing that strikes one on looking down the list 
of titles, enumerated on every copy, is the selection of the 
poets who have furnished the musician with his texts. 
In addition to the Bible (l^alms) we perceive the dis- 
tinguished names (I quote them as they come) of Robert 
Bridges, Longfellow, R. L. Stevenson, Swinburne, Robert 
Drowning, Matthew Arnold, Laurence Binyon, Keats and 
Coleridge; not to mention Margaret L. Woods, Alice 
Meynell, Helen M. Seymour, David Morton, W. H. 
Davies and Christopher Smart. Such a formidable array 
is calculated to arouse curiosity, if not anxiety, at 
outset. It may be as much a source of danger as of strehS^ 
and inspiration ; for if the daring novice prove Uinj^ 
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insufficiently equipped to rise with fairly consistent success 
to the level of his theme, then is the non-success of his effort 
the more palpable and disastrous. 

It will be remembered that Sixtus Beckmesser of Nurem- 
berg thought his principal obstacle surmounted when 
he discovered (and appropriated) the newly-improvised 
poem of Walter von Stolzing, which he found lying upon 
Hans Sachs’s table. His feeling in the matter of song- 
writing was that the poet’s was by far the harder job of 
the two ; that so long as he could secure the verbal material 
to work upon the rest was easy. His particular gift was 
not of the poetic order ; but. when it came to setting lines 
of music, he i>os.sessed a nice little tunc of his own which 
he thought he could fit to anything under the sun, with 
the requisite variety of rhythm and treatment for making 
it appear in the guise of a separate and distinct creation. Iti 
a word, he had hit upon a " formula,” and with it, like the 
discoverer of a patent medicine or the old masters’ method 
of mixing colours, he expected to win fame and fortune. 

Mr. Reginald Robbins may not have followed absolutely 
in the footsteps of Beckmesser ; but his plan, consciously 
or unconsciously, is similar. He is le.ss rigid, less orthodox ; 
he has greater re.source. But unfortunately he paints all his 
poetry and ver.se with the same musical brush ; he maintains 
his family likeness to tlie verge of monotony. His method 
or formuia. apart from this, has some commendable features. 
It is agreeably free from complication or over-elaboration. 
He does not trouble about introductory preludes, but 
plunges forthwith in meclias res. The stranger the metre, 
the more difficult the scansion of tlu; line, the stronger the 
apjxjal of the verse seems to be. One can imagine Mr. 
Robbins declaiming his words, and then reproducing 
vocally the exact accent and stress of his declamation. 
He is not striving after a tunc or a bit of broad melody, 
being innocent of aught so commonplace. He is en- 
deavouring to follow the rhythm of the language in its 
pulsation rather than in its scn.se, and he accomplishes it 
by wandering vaguely up and down the scale, by repetititjns 
of the same notes, or by intervals that intrigue but do not 
interc.st. 

Take as an example No. i , a setting of Robert liriclgos’ 

A Passer By, ” 1'he voice begins by declaiming : 

” Whither, 6 splendid ship, thy white sails crowding. 
]..caning across the bosom of the urgent West,” 

uttered in triplets and repeateil quavers dowm the scales 
of C minor and E minor ; then threading its way up 
again, in and out, flirting with this key and that, meandering 
on for bar after bar, reaching no sort of climax, and .scarce 
pausing for the singer to take breath until twxj-thirds of 
the poem has been completed. Meanwhile what of the 
accompaniment ? It keeps up a rhythmical burden of 
its own, with a certain amount of harmonic colouring 
remotely suggesting the ” atmosphere ” of the poetry, 
supporting the voice, but not, it is to be feared, adding 
a very appreciable contribution to the beauty of the song 
as a whole. Each performs its solemn share of the allotted 
task ; neither voice nor pianoforte, liowevcr, penetrates 
deeply enough to get to the heart of the story. The result 
is therefore unsatisfying. 

This sample may be taken as more or less typical of the 
entire series. What Mr. Robbins’s music mainly lacks is 
not cleverness but imagination — a quality for which no 
amount of technical skill (were it even there to praise) 
or of conscientious endeavour can }>ossibly atone ; least of 
all, perhaps, in the delicate, complex art of song-writing. 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE IN THE 
WORLD OF SONG.* 

By May Byron. 

At what point do they merge into each other ? In 
what manner does the music that once was thought red- 

• ** Chaminade Soprano Album of Five Songs.” 38 . 6d. 
(Enoch.) — ** Vignettes.” Four Songs by Landon Ronald. 
3 Si 6d. (Enoch.)— ” A Lullaby.” Music by Arnold Bax. 
Lyric by Sheila MacCarthy, as. (Enoch.)—” Silence.” For 
Cboras and Orchestra. From a Poem by Walter De La Mare. 
Music by Eugene Goossens. xs. 6d. (Chester.) 


EDITIONS MAURICE SENART 

onMiTQ nv 

REGINALD C. ROBBINS 

For Bamm or Baritono for Contraito) 

A PaSHCr Ry. Robert Rridgew. J5/0 

NI|rbtlng:aleH. Robert Bridgon. 2/0 

My Lost Yoiiill. H. W. Longfellow. A B 2/0 

pHalm XVIII. B E? 2/0 

Psalm LXVIll. BM « 2/6 

In the HIglilandH. R. L. Stevenson. A^-l>? 2/0 

{ Ave Atquc^ Vale. Pmlogue. A. C. Swinhnrne. 

Ave Atqiie Yale. Epilogue. A. (". Swinburne. A- B / 

The WandererH. Robert Browning. A-B 2/6 

OenillH Ijoei. Margaret L. WocmIk. B? Bf» 2/0 

The Shepherdess. Aliee Meynell. A-B 2/0 

rThe Ijast Faun Wakes. '\ A B 

I The Last Faun Se4*kM. I Bi^-B 4 /O 

i The Laist Faun Thinks of Death. C B-]>!r 

y Helen M. Seymour: from “ Tlie Last Faun." ; 

A Shrine h.v the Sea. (ireek .Antliology, trans. 2/0 
Sir Rennell Rodd. B-.B 

The Forsakem Mi^rinan. Epilogue. Matthew 2/0 

Arnold. A5-('ff 

The Scholar Gypsy'. Epilogue. Matthew Arnold. (iJ-E 2/0 
Sohrahaiid Rustum. Epilogue. Matthew Arnold. CS-B 2/0 
Invoeat Ion to Youth. Lunrenee Binyon. A-B 2/0 

Ode on a Greelaii Frii. John Keatn. Ai^-E 2.i> 

Ode to a Nlg^htiiifrO'h^* Kt^uts. O F ;i /0 

N.yinph of the Downward Smile. JoImKealH. (’-Djv 2/0 
A Certain One wJio l>ted. David Moi*ton. Bf> Cj» 2/0 
The Dead Men Sinir- From “ 'J’he A neient Mariner.’- 2/0 
S. T. ( Joleridge. A- B 

Dreams of the Sea.. Wm. H. BavieK. Afj Djj 2/0 

Song to l>avld. ('hristoplier Smart. (J-E 3/0 

Ode to the West Wind. P. B. Shelley. OjJ-F 3/0 
La Bi^lle Dame sans Merel. John Keats. Gi-E 2/0 
Paris I 20, RUE DU DRAGON 
LaadoB 1 
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BoanatB from tha Portuguase, 

by EUzabetli Banytt Drowning. Photo 
Illustration} by Lersun. Imp. Kvo, 
doth gilt, uncut. Complete in card 
board case. 7/6, postage 6d. 

Book of Job. With Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. Sni. sq. 8vo. 
Hand-made paper, uncut, limp leather. 
As new. 3/-, postage 3d. 


Vlstaa, by Wm. Sharp. A very 
rimiarkablc work. Hand-made paper. 
Frontispiece after Blake. Cloth, uncut. 
As new. 7/6, postage 6d. 

La Morta d* Arthur, by Malory, 
36 Illustrations in full colour by Flint. 
2 vols., sm. cr. 4to. cloth gilt. Pub- 
lished by Medici Society, 63/- As new, 
a. ' 5 /'. postage i/-. 


A ny oj above on approval. Mention Offer 40. 

FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London 

That Book you wut ! Foylot have it, or will quicUy 
obtain it. Mention requiremento. Catalogue* free. 
Books purchased. 
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-HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT STORIES.- 

Post Free 2t. from 
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revolutionary become a somewh^ outworn convention, 
and the art that we regarded &A audaciously futurist 
become a commonplace of the present ? All my days 
I have watched these things taking place before my eyes 
and ears — yet for the life of me I cannot define exactly 
how they happened. Music is termed “ undated ; and 
some of the noblest music that we know, say the great 
Bach Mass, and the Ninth Symphony, convey no air of 
antiquity, being “not for an age, but for all time.** But it 
is only the lesser stars which pale their brightness before 
the appearance of new and greater ones, and which unques- 
tionably date themselves. "J'he jdancts roll upon their 
way undimmed. . . . 

Yet “ *tis we musicians know ’* how horrihly conservative 
we are, how jealous and tenacious of established reputa- 
tions. Intolerance is the badge of all our tribe, and you 
will find it exemplified right back through the centuries : 
from the cognoscenti who looked askance at John Sebastian, 
to the Parisian critics who turned down “ Faust ’* as being 
devoid of melody and destitute of merit. And I myself 
can remember how the heterodox name of Wagner might 
not be mentioned at the Ro^’al Academy of Music, save 
with bated breath sub rosa. 

The moral of all this is, that one should not only be 
tender towards tlie past, and discriminative in the present, 
but should “ greet the future with a cheer.’’ 

The name of Chaminade suggests (though happily the 
gifted lady is still among us) a period now seeming really 
distant — the period of her early popularity, some twenty- 
five years ago, when “ The Silver Ring “ was in everybody’s 
repertory. And the charm which exhales from these five 
songs of hers, is somewhat the charm of a faded flower, 
still sweet -of odours which, in Shelley’s phrase, “ live 
within the sense they quicken.” “ Madrigal ” is a dainty, 
delicate little song, full of grace and melody. (The words 
are characteristic of the late Clifton Bingham : for they 
contain — as customary with him — an allusion to rain, 
which does not occur in the original French.) Much the 
same remarks apply to “ Gems," delightfully pretty and 
tuneful : and to ” I would believe,” and to “ My Heart 
Smgs.” The French gaiety and spontaneity of these 
compositions are very inspiriting : and Mme. Chaminade’s 
foun^ of fluent melody, of singable quality, never fails her. 

“ Berceuse ” apx>eal.s to me less than these otliers ; but 
this is only personal predilection. The volume would be 
a welcome gift to any light soprano : for although the 
contents are not of the most modern, they are none the le.ss 
attractive for that. 

Sir Landon Ronald’s “ Vignqttes ” may be considered 
as favourable s])ecimcns of present-day song-writing — 
good sound stuff, well in sympathy with the words — the 
work of an exi>ert hand. “ Ask me not, Dear,” with its 
thoughtful setting of Laurence Binyon’s lines — *' O. 
Falmouth is a Fine Town,’’ a robust reficJCring of Henley's 
popular verses — ” When the Leaves are Fallen,^’ simple 
and effective — all are easily within the reach of amateur 
vocalists and 'accompanists — each" Avill affortl pleasure to 
the hearers. But far and away the best pf the ” Vignettes ’ ’ . 
is No. *4,^” The Kmshes,” where iau lyric by IJ'rancis Led- 
widge» ” the Irish Bunu,” is treated with* a blend of 
breadth and subtlety which result iu a very h^e song. 
The ^ponotonoiis nodding of the rushes, gradually 

accelerated as they yield up their secret the mysterious 

appearance ol the ” fairy girl put of Leinster ” — the burst 
of passionate ecstasy in whifch the whole thing culminates-^ 
these trhks reV'eal Sir Landon Ronald at his most 
admirable. ' 

The oompositiatis of Arnold Bax trend towards the 
ultra-modern and although "A Lullaby” has mozneats 
of romantic beauty, its . restless tonality is perturbing ^ 
One imagines that the coxxiposer has told himself. 

” Hundreds^nd hundreds Of lullabies have bfeea written — 
each of them, as. a nile.lexpoaent of childlilce simplicity and 
matern^ s^etiwss* Mihe shall not be a bit likd ady one of 
them/' Hence, the maternal feiettng is not cofispicuoiii : 
the simplicity is absent : . aUd the queer unfamilMr ^weet* 
ness which certain^ isl" in evidence, ia to 

■ U ' ' ' ■ ^ ' 


anybody who has ever loved a little child. I do not decry 
this cradle-song : but it is, in my opinion, remote from 
ordinary human experience. 

Bugdne Goossens’ ” Silence ” confronts us with the 
undeniably ultra-modem, at the point where it verges oii 
the futuristic : an art wliose theory is a^^parently to create 
an impression at all costs. I believe, myself, that this art 
has illimitable possibilities ; that, as yet awhile, we are 
hardly qualified to be recipient of it : that some day we 
shall look back from its heights ux^on our present-day and 
past-years music, as one might look back upon ” Thank 
you, x^mtty Cow ” and ” Twinkle, twinkle, little Star,^’ 
from Wordsworth’s ” Immortality ” ode, or from the 
” Grecian Urn ” of Keats. . . . But I don’t believe most 
of us can either understand or properly appraise it from 
our immediate standpoint. At any rate ” Silence ” can 
scarcely be criticised apart from its orchestration, for it is 
obvious that a pianoforte-and- vocal score can do it scant 
justice, in a case where orchestral colour is of vital import. 
It is descriptive, yet it is not ” programme music ” : it is 
inunensely clever, yet it runs counter to all one’s x>rc- 
conceived opinions. It undermines ancient prejudices, 
it opens out new vistas : and the old-fashioned person will 
agree with Sir George Henschel. ” What a golden age for 
the young comx>oscr — no form, no rules, no nothing ! ” 

” Lycidas,” Matthew Arnold wrot€f. ” is the touchstone 
of taste : the eighteenth century criticism could not make 
anything of it. The very form of the poem is a stumbling- 
block to the commoii'Sensc critic. . . . Indeed, so high is 
the poetic note here reacluid, that the common car fails to 
catch it.” We have in music no such ” touchstone of 
taste,” because music is an evolutionary art still in its 
infancy, and because our tastes, as I have already indicated, 
continually shift and vary from generation to generation. 
But it .strikes one as just possible that, in times to come, 
*■ Silence” might be regarded as, on its own lines, some 
.sort of similar touchstone. 


WITH HIS LUTE* 

Gkorgk Sampson. 

Are we getting back towards Mcrrie England ? There 
was once a time when common Englishmen ax^preciated 
good English XH>etry when they heard it. and enjoyed good 
English music when they heard it. Then elegant and 
superior persons, aided and abetted later on by certain 
C#crmans, robbed the common Englishman of his birth- 
right, made poetry an affair of (jardcii Suburbs and music 
a x)resorve for the better classes. But times are changing. 
Shakesi)eare, whose word-mii.sic is a wonder of the world, 
is coming back as a spoken thing, and the Shakespearean 
composers, founders of keyboard music and masters of 
the madrigal, are raxndly l^ing rediscovered. 

For this latter gift we are indebted very deeply to 
Dr. Fellowcs. Dr. R. K. Terry has been the apostle of 
, English sacred song ; Dr. Fellowcs has been the apostle 
of English secular song. To his volumes of the English 
madrigalists he has now begun to add volumes of the 
English Lutenists — those who wrote music to delightful 
Xioems and made accompaniments thereto on the lute. 
The presentation of the text is x>crfect. First we get the 
original form of each song, the melody or cantus-part 
being given, with the lute-tablature and barring beneath 
, it. T9 enable this to be read, Dr. Fellowcs has transcribed 
tiuite "literally the lute jiart into the terms of modem 
notation. Thus the original form of the song is given as 
completely and helxifuUy as possible. But we get more 
than -that. Each song is presented as well in a. modem 
. yersion, with the accomx>animent expanded for me piano 
and the bars placed in accordance with modeea '«Bage« 
Surely no editor of old music has ever been so 
^vhelpfinl as well as so scri^ulously scholarly 1 
, Tie two volumes we fiiavc received are Francis Pilking- 
Atenvf ^ First Book of Sengs or Airs” (1605) and John 
^ English School of Lutenist Song Writers.” Trani- 

ledbed* Soared and Edited from the Original Editions by 
jSdmim# Sorace Fellowes, M.A^/liusdPec. Two Ifarts. 68. 
iMitMeh- (Winthrop Ri>g«M.) ^ 
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Dowland's " Second Book of Airs ” (r6oo). Each volume 
is produced with creditable care, and the scries should 
attract not only the musician but the bookman. There 
is no poet whose references I0 music arc so affectionate and 
“ knowledgeable ’* as Shakespeare's ; and surely no lover 
of Shakespeare would willingly turn away from songs that 
he must have known and might have sung ! In themselves 


they arc exquisite examples of the right words fitted 
to the right notes. I'hey are lyric achievements of which 
Englishmen may justly be proud : 

*' It music and sweet poetry agree 

Well, here they are in concord sweet enough to have 
satisfied Shakespeare himself. 


tEbc 2>rama. 

THE UBIQUITOUS THEATRE.^ 


The glamour of Mr. Punch is not yet exhausted. This 
little play on him. by Kusscll 'riiorudike and Reginald 
Arkell, was produced by the (irand Guignol early in its 
career — not as a shocker, but as a sample of tliat grotesquery 
on which the theatre equally prided itself. Was there 

some thought of 
laughing over the 
lat(‘ «1 c c 1 i n c of 
c a r t h 1 y p o m p s 
and principalities ? 
Punch is invested 
with the Order of 
the Pig S 1 i c k : 

'J'hey think I 'm 
going to do tlie 
same as .Mr. Scara- 
moucli — lend il to 
a blind beggar, tlu 
silly “ You 

might d o m u c ii 
worse with it.” 
says the eternal 
\s' i f o - m o t !i c r . 

*' Pin going to. 
Pm going to do 
much worse with il. . . . Shan't co})y Mr. Scara- 
mouch. Tlie Big Stick means nothing, eh f PJl .show 
'em ! They’ve given me the power ; Pin going to use 
it. I'll show 'tun who’s master, . . . Mayor! J'll be 
Emperor!” Or was the allegory nearer home? “IPs 
my belief he doesn't like being laughed at.” the Showman 
says. ” He Avants to frighten u.s and he can't. And the 
monj they laugh, the more angry he get.s Self .satire 

w'as heard more than once from the Grand (iiiignol stage. 
But Mr. Punch is older than all ^bis. and it is better to 
accept tbe play as a restatement of that old simple allegory 
of the theatre, tlic Big Noise Ernst rated the ultimate 
triumph of human laughter over the Pistols iuid Bobadils 
of every country and age. Barrie .sounded the .same note 
fantastically in ” Peter Pan ” : " They force the Baby to 
be Hook I " fumes his indignant pirate. And tlu* exijuisite 
tenderness of Richard Middleton saw Guy P'awkes so : 

For 1 am but a tale of long ago- 

Thc brief remembrance of a brave mail's sliaiup, 

Which is become a little childish game 
That babies’ feet can dance in, all aglow. 

And so 1 pass . . 

This is the inner meaning of the Ihinch jiarable, the ” some- 
thing more than meets the eye ” to wliich the Showman 
refers. The street-puppet man has soniewliat criidified it ; 
now this Grand Guignol play restores it to its ancient idacc. 

Whether by coincidence or cunning design of the Eilitor, 
the same messenger brought me another play derived from 
the Pulcinella tradition — Goldoni's ” Liar,” produced at 
Mantua in 1750, now translated and illustrated by Grace 
and Claude Lovat E'raser, respectively. But ” The Liar ” 
follows the tradition at a pretty far distance. There arc 
some ghosts of the commedia dclV arte — Arlccchino, Jirig- 
hella, Pantalonc, 11 Dottorc — but they are no longer the 
life and soul of the plot : unless indeed we see in the 1 .iar 
tiimself Big-Stick’s successor, Lelio inherits Big-Slick’s 

• "The Tragedy of Mr. Punch/* js. 6d. (Duckworth.) - 
■ * tke liafV* 71. 6d. (Selwyn Blount.) — “The Chinese *• 

Th0a$fe/* (John Lane.) 


ephemeral power, but not the Big-Stick method. Call him 
Big- Noise, if you will, a hero of intellectual rather than 
physical tniciilence, whose pride leads no less inevitably 
to the same kind of fall — (ioldoiii i.s nothing if not moralist. 
The old tvpe has cvoIvtmI into a clash of wits, no longer 
of cmlgels. Molif^re is the dramati.st witli whom one 
makes instinctive comparison, and 1 had all but exhibited 
my ignoranct* by calling Goldoni an Italian Moliere — but 
look where m>' aluidginent comes I Mr. Gordon Craig, 
writing a ])ref;‘( e in that Iate-(-raigiiin style which never 
semns able to malo* u]> its mind Ixdween iinikin delicacy 
and sledge-hammer aphorism, warns me that this is ])rc- 
ci.sely what 1 must not do. J-or (ioldoni. mucli as he 
was devoted to tlio IJicatre, was never of it.” A \’enetian 
IVpys, one gathers : a respectable bourgeois little gentle- 
man, willi all the informed interest of the scholar-dilettante, 
none of the artist's tire, Mt . ( raig's tiny prefact; gives you 
the man, ch*ar and luinuin. So I will leave it at this - 
that if yon like Moliere's scamps and cliarlatans, you will 
like Goidoni. Me has the same easy wit, narrowing and 
d(‘epening his charaetors into types rather than rounding 
them into individuals ; he is more realistic in low life 
than high ; and his plot twists and turns about on the 
flimsiest ])iTtoxts. because he is always more concerned to 
entertain than to convince. In the laic illustrator of The 
Jieggar’s Opera ” he finds a ha]>})y interpreter, the scenic 
liead'jnect's lieing especially good. And the translation 
is above the average. 

Mv third book liikes me far tmough afield from lYancc, 
EnglaiKl and Italy. It is ” The Chinese Theatre,’’ a 
cosmopolitan volume written by Chn-Chia-Chien, translated 
hy James A. (iraliani, jircfaccd and illustrated by Alexandre 
Jacovlefl, and ininted in l*aris. If only they had bound it 
in AnuMieau cloth or even morocco ! But it is more 
gorgeous than that, a really magnificent book in a clear 
ivpe on heavy paper. I had no thought of comparison- 
hunting Avhen 1 look it up. >’et on the third jiage of the 
prefact^ 1 find cbmjxirison made between the Chinese tlieatre 
and what but our old friend, the commedia dell* artel 
Likv that Italian form, the writer tells us, Chinese folk- 
drama deals almost exclu.sively with conventional cliar- 
acters. It is akin to ' the antique theatre, the mystery 
jilavs, the commedia dell' arit\ to all forms of theatrical 
art which are not tJie expression of individual personality 
hut the* relloction of a race.” It has changed little from the 
fourteenth centui>’, and frfim the. seventeenth not at all. 
It has a highly complicated ritual, but the simplest morality 
- plain l)lack-aud-white without half-tones, right 
might, vice punislictl and virtue suitably rewarded ; Adelphi 
melodrama could go no further. are given several 

typical plots, their tliemes being patriotism or treachery, 
ingratitude, the sanctity of family life, or the struggles of 
poor students (generals and literary men seem to be favour- 
ite heroes). Actors, too, arc bound by the same rigid 
tradition, wliich thch' dare not break ; they act as Tybalt 
fenced, by the book of arithmetic, and a very intricate 
arithmetic, too. Author and artist show them at their 
craft— training from boyhood under an aged i>rofessor ; 
miming through their parts to the beat of music ; painting 
grotesque futuristic make-ups over their faces and scalps ; 
donning beai;ds in whose presence the puny vocabulary of 
beaverdom gdes instantly bankrupt. It is all quaint 
and ludierpus and yet strangely provocative", one feels 



Mr, Reginald Arkell, 

joint author with Mr. KiisscII TlKirndiKe ot 
“ The Tragedy ol Mr. Punch ” (1 luckwoith). 
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instinctively that this finished, delicate art is somewhere 
admirable, that it must have some quality of grace, force 
or dignity beyond what liere appears — *' more in it than 
meets the eye,** as the Showman would say. This acting 
must have style, or it would long ago have perished. And 
the book's great fault i.s that it nowhere quite manages to 
reveal what that style is. Sometimes the illustrations 
almost give it ; there arc some ceremonial combats, some 
posturing characters, that are very suggestive. But the 
lack of motion cheats us, even here. The whole thing 
remains a Chinese puzzle — a complete mechanism, infinitely 
ingenious and fascinating, to vrhich we have not the key. 
Maybe the film alone could reveal to us stay-at-hoine 
Westerners the Chinamen’s secret. 

Graham SriioN. 


GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS.* 

One kisses one’s mother’s housemaid, not one’s own. 
By the time the natural healthy man is of an age to keep 
a separate establishment, he has either outgrown illicit 
flirtation or has progressed to a more nicely calculated 
lasciviousness. John Builder does neither. His is an 
artificial strength of character, and in “ A Family Man '* 
it is mercilessly dissected. 'Fhc h'rench maid, his wife 
admits to him, ‘may prove too attractive — but not to the 
manservant. His own daughters have seen through him 
years ago ; ** Do you remember when you used to come 
into the nursery,” Maud stabs at him, ” because Jenny was 
pretty ? You think we didn’t notice that . . . and in the 
schoolroom — Miss Tipton.’* He has an eye for the little 
servant at Athene’s studio. And in due course he falls 
an easy if unwilling victim to (Camille : no more than a 
kiss, indeed, ” all over in two minutes, and I doing my 
utmost.” But ” the fact that you had to do your utmost 
is quite enough,” retorts his wife ; and the same damning 
fact is the key to the whole play. It is the old Shaw and 
Ibsen story of the ” strong ” man who lives by respecta- 
bility, not by righteousness. Builder lias no righteousness, 
only a code : liis code allows him tyranny in his owm home : 
it allows fits of passionate anger, and the browbeating of 
wife and daughters : it draws the line at actual infidelity, 
but by half-hearted hole-and-corner flirtation its letter 
remains unbroken ; and as it has no spirit to break, its 
strange honour is satisfied. Hear Mr.s. Knox on the same 
kind of morality in ” Fanny’s First Play ” : ” If you have 
that (righteousnes.s) in you, the spirit will set you free to 
do what you want and guide you to do right. But if you 
haven !t got it, then you’d best be respectable and stick 
to the ways that arc marked out for you ; for you've 
nothing else to keep you straight.” No more has Builder, 
When his machine-made respectability breaks down he 
will go to the devil -unless his wife saves him from that 
pilgrimage, returning Candida-like to meet his need. And 
yet the devil, one suspects, might have made a better man 
of John Builder than his wife is ever likely to do. He is 
a brand snatched untimely from quite promising coals, 
and one mistrusts his salvation. Singeing will hardly 
serve. 

Mr. Galsworthy -has a weakness for these pretty house- 
maids, Here is another one in " Windows,*’ kissing the 
young son of the house this time, instead of the father. 
But young Johnny March has nothing in common with 
Builder. He is an idealist and. we are told, a poet, though 
his plentiful lack, of humour makes his poetic future seem 
doubtfuL He has ** been through hell in the war ” (from 
" his Mess, ho doubt), and his half-baked chivalry is caught 
on the rebound by the half-baked sociology of Faith Bly, 
a young housemaid who has just done two years for in- 
fanticide. If only i^aith had been old Builder’s daughter I 
A few early hidings, followed by reaction from the patri- 
archal regime, ^ght then have made a woman of her as 
pf Athene Builder. But no living creature could react 
front Bly, most pulpy of philosophers. He is the central 
character in the play— a window-deaner^ . the futility of 

• ”Pldys.” ^By John Galsworthy, fifth Series. 7s. 
(Duckworth.) ; ' / ' ■ / v-. 


whose physical work is only equalled by that of his intel- 
lectual pretensions. *Aigel, 'Aikel, and this Antichrist 
Neesha, what came in with the war, have given him mental 
indigestion ; and it is quite evident (though Mr. Gals- 
worthy strangely neglects to make this point) that the 
paternal oracle is at least as responsible for Faith’s wrong- 
headedness as the prison experience to which she attributes 
it. The type is truly enough drawn ; one met it in bar- 
racks, piquant at first until its novelty wore off, alter 
that more devastatingly boring than the most brutal 
animalism the British army could show. Even Johnny 
gives him a wide berth : Johnny has been in the army ! 
At the Court Theatre Mr. Thesiger was magnificent ; one 
could have screamed with dismay at the sheer, moth- 
eaten. platitudinous boredom he achieved in the part. 
But for the fierce light of the stage such efforts are too 
subtle, and the part killed the play. Set a bore to catch 
a bore, and let a fellow-philosopher judge him : ” Here is 
but dullness ratified ” would not Holofcrnes say ? ” But 

for the elegancy, facility and golden cadence of dramatic 
poesy, caret ! *' 

” Loyalties ” completes the volume. I liave already 
written of it here, and as time i)ressed I had not intended 
even to reread it. But in a rash moment I turned a page 
or two — and good-bye to intentions. . . . They say 
reviewers grow callous to all book.s. Not to this kind ! 

THE SCANDAL. At the New Theatre. 

Bad plays, as every actor knows, often inspire good 
acting. This play is bad enough, but of the wrong order 
of badness. There is abundance of good acting in it ; 
Mr. Leslie Faber and Miss Kosina Filippi arc both excellent 
— Mr. Faber throughout the evening. Miss Filippi in a part 
all too short. Of Miss Thorndike herself it is less easy to 
speak. She is very good indeed on the lines laid down 
by her part, that of a neurotic, harassed wife, fighting odtis 
heroically on the verge of a nervotis breakdown. No 
English actress beats her at this game ; the question is 
whether the game is still worth her brilliant candle. At 
the Grand Guignol licr variations of it wx‘re infinite ; aud 
if she now seem to be over-acting the old role, the Grand 
Guignol will no lioubt be blamed. Unfairly, I think ; 
true, a Grand Guignol season at Coven t Ganlen might ruin 
any actress ; in the small auditorium of the Little, however, 
crude themes could still be presented with artistic restraint. 

I should be more inclined to diagnose overwork as her 
present trouble. Overwork may have either of two evil 
effects on the artist. If it be overstudy, it leads to under- 
acting ; the player is prepossessed with mere mnemonics 
and must needs leave the acting of a part to look after 
itself, with results patent to any student of repertory acting. 
Overwork in the sense of too many performances of well- 
studied parts has just the opposite effect ; tired physically 
and artificially strung up, the artist slips into the easier 
way which is to broaden and crudify effects towards 
melodr&ma ; that is to jilay everywhere for safety by a 
parade of emotions, and for simplicity by standardising 
the emotions themselves from part to part. Just now 
Miss Thorndike, I feel sure, is overworking herself in this 
second way. 1 saw ” The Scandal,” not on its first night, 
but after ” Medea ” had started and ” The Cenci ** had 
gone into fehearsal ; and there were times, especially in 
the opening scenes, when Charlotte F6riol was usurped 
by the Colchian princess of the preceding matinee, as the 
disturbing ghost of an old friendship is said to have haunted 
Brutus on Philippi field. Miss Thorndike's history is ohe 
of untiring work — a much grimmer apprenticeship than 
is suspected by most of her admirers. May as one of 
the most ardent, implore her not now to overdo it, nOr 
imperil the triumph which she has brought so deservedly 
within her grasp ? As I write, Miss Thorndike's futuse 
arrangements are still unsettled. Mr. Lang returns to the 
New Theatre at Christmas, but it is hoped to continue the 
present season elsewhere* Lady Macbf^h we have 
anticipated* Has no one whispered Cleopatra ? » yV ' 
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the new illustrated edition of " The Golden Age." 
Crtiwn 8vo. 6b. net 

HISTORY OF ART 

By FXIE FAURE. Translated from the French by 
Walter Pach. Illustrated. Demy 8v(). Vol. i, Ancient 
Art. £1 la. net. Vol. 2, Mediaval .Art, £1 5a. net 

THE CHINESE THEATRE 

By A. JACOVI.EFE and TCHOU-KIA-KIF.N. 

Royal 4to. lllusiraled in colour and black-and-white. 

£1 la. net 


TRAVEL AND BELLES - LETTRES 


ADVENTURES IN BOLIVIA 

By C. IT. I'ROHGERS. lllustr.atwl with sk«tchcs in 
colour by the .Author, and with photographs. With 
an Jntroductioii by R. JC Cunninghame (iKAHAM, 
Demy 8vu. 12a. 6d. net 

THE ADVENTURES OF A 
TROPICAL TRAMP 

By HARRY I.. FOSTER. Illustrated. Bciny 8vo. 

12 *. bi. net 

A TENDERFOOT IN COLORADO 

By R. B. TOWNSHENO. lUustratcd. Demy 8vo. 

12 a. 6d, net 

BYGONE DAYS IN INDIA 

By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of " Indian Jlirds. " 
etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15a, net 

MADRID 

By Mrs. STEUART EKSKINE. With numerous illus- 
trations in half-tone. Crown 8vo. 7b. 6d. net 

MORE AUTHORS AND I 

By C. LEWIS HIND. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. net 


POOR FOLK IN SPAIN 

By JAN AND CORA GORDON. With coloured frontis- 
piece and 46 illustrations in black-and-white by the 
Authors. Foolscap 4to. 12a. 6 d. net 

HADRIAN’S WALL 

By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. With 6 illustrations in 
colour, 8 in half-tone, maps and plans. Crown 8vo. 

8 b. 6 d. net 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER 

By HAMLLN GARLAND. Author of "A Son of the 
jMiddle Border." Crown 8vo. 7a. 6 d. net 

SONGS OF THE BIRDS 

By Professor W. G.ARSTANG. Illustrated by J. A. 
SiiEi'HF.RU. Crown 8vo. 6 a. net 

THE NEW BOSWELL 

By R. M. FREEMAN, Author of " Pepys’ Diary of the 
Great Warr.” 6 a. 6 d. net 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE'S NEW NOVEL 


THE TALE OF TRIONA 


ANATOLS FRANCE’S NEW BOOK 

THE BLOOM OF LIFE (La Vie en Fleur) 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by J. LkwisMav. 
In the Uniform Edition. Demy 8vo. 7.. 6 d. net 




SOME CONFESSIONS of an AVERAGE MAN 

By RICHARD KING, Author of " With Silent Friends," 

etc. 6 i. net 


7s. 6d. net 


LEACOCK'S NEW BOOK 

MY DISCOVEAY OF ENGLAND 

By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


5a. net 




CHRISTMAS AND THE YEAR ROUND 

6*. net 

HUMAN CONFESSIONS 6*. nmt 


SEND FOR JOHN LANE'a LIHT OF CHRIgTMAg HOOKS 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd., VIGO STREET, London, W.1 





CHAPMAN & HALL 

ANNOUNCE 

Fifth Large Impression of 

THE STIFF LIP 

By W. L. GEORGE. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 

“ The finest work Mr. George has yet produced. ”--AfancA«/«’ Guardian 
There is perhaiw no novelist of the younger school who luulerstaiids 
women as well as Mr. W. L. George ." — Daily leteRraph 
** A very strong book." — Sunday Times 

JUST PUBLISHED 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
ENGLAND 

By SIDNEY DARK, Associate Editor of " John o’ London ’.s 
Weekly.” Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 

It will bo remembered that the same .‘tiitliur and publishers were responsible 
last year for “ The Cliild's Hook of I'niiiee," which proved one of the most 
successful books of igai. The pr(!sent wnrk will l>e miitonii with its pre- 
decessor, richly illustrated, and will eiijdv an equal popularity. Mr. Dark 
has a genius for tliis form vl literatim’, a:u.l never fails to invest it with 
personality and charm. 

SPORTING PIE 

By F. B. WII.SON. Witli .i preface by A. J. WEimic and 
i6 illustrations. 15/« net 

A boOK of personal reminisreiirivs ol the erirket field and r.icqiiets court 
by a sportsman, a ni.'iii who nut only knows what he is writing about, but 
knows how to write as well. 

EEE^EEE 2 FINE NOVELS 

7/6 net 

THE CLOAK OF GOLD 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 

LTD. 

THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF CANADA 

By Denis Crane, Author of “ A VJearous Vagabond/' 
‘‘John Bulls Surplus Children/' etc. With over 50 
Illustrations. 7/6 net 

The book is full of practical advice on the careers that 
await an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion. 

FATHER THAMES 

By Walter Higgins. A book which appeals to the 
historical imagination and to that modern spirit which 
links up natural causes with human effects. 

Cloth. 7/6 net 

Also at 7a. ffd. net 

WHAT HAPPENED THEN ? By W. M. Letts, Author 
of ** Corporal’s Corner " (4th Edition) 

A BOOK OF DISCOVERY By John Masefield 
THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK By W. P. Pycraft 
LET ME EXPLAIN By Archibald Williams 

THE SLOWCOACH By E. V. Lucas 

THE RAILWAY CHILDREN By E. Nesbit 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR By Mary Macleod 
CHILOREN OF THE DAWN By E. F. Buckley 



** A delicate fantasy, a story of whimsical charm, steeped in pcHdic 
Byinboliwu ."— Journal 

“ A story of very delicate e.h.inn. . . . Mr. Tiinior is .T^romantic of grr.it 
gifts — a very rare uiul r.nlunt boon, mure e!>peri.illy in these days of literary 
iMrcdom unci di.sillusion ,’’ — Daily Telegraph 

THE BLOOD OF THE 
CONQUERORS 



" A novel of extraordinary depth and Ix-.irn. and of inuiiy mcrilM in detail. 
It lifts itself enonnously above tho geutTal."--H. L. M£.ncki!;n 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER 

By DOUGLAS COLDUING, Author of " Reputations.*’ 
With portraits and facsimiles. 7/6 net 

“All able and sympathetic treatment .” — Uvcrhool Courier 

WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOUJTION 

By W]NIFKS1> STEPHENS. 15/- JMt 

“ A book of outstanding merit”— HrfissA WnMy 


FATHER THAMES By Walter Higgins 
Book I. LONDON RIVER 
Book II. THE GREAT CITY WHICH THE 
RIVER MADE 

Book III. THE UPPER RIVER 

Cloth hoards, 2s. 6d. each net. Limp Cloth. 2s. each net. 
Library Edition, 3s. 6d. net 



FIVE MOST 
POPULAR ANNUALS 

CHATTERBOX 

55th year of issue 

Cloth, 7ss 6d. net. Boards, St. net. 

EVERYDAY 

50th year of issue 

Qoth, 7s. 6d. net. Boards, 5s. net. 

THE PRIZE 

59th year of issue 

Qodi,3s.net. Boards, 2e.6d.net. 

LEADING 

STRINGS 

The Baby's Annual 

32nd year of issue 

Qoth, 3s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

CHATTERBOX- 

NEWSBOX 

Board*, 2s. nat. 



11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 
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MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS : Z870 to Z9ao. 

Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

5 vols. 3s. net each. (Dent.) 

For some years past the essay in England has been 
^winning favour again, and there could be no more signi- 
ficant tribute to its increasing popularity than the publi- 
cation, in these five splendidly produced little volume.s. 


Mr. Rhys for this new service he has rendered to lovers oi 
English letters. He has not merely gone into the high- 
ways of the English essay — ^enabling us for ourselves tc 
see very clearly the changing character of that great 
highway from the time of Matthew Arnold, Emerson^ 
Walter Bagehot and Mark Pattison to the days of Mr. 
Middleton Murray and Mr. J. C. Squire — ^but he has also 
gathered some very welcome leaves from the le.ss frequented 



From The Conquest of Mexleo 

(CJfo/to S* Windus)> 


which it is a pleasure merely to handle, of a representative 
selection of English essays printed during the last fifty 
years. Mr. Ernest Rhys, as was only to be expected of 
so catholic apd discriminating a bookman, has done his 
work most sidmirably, and though no anthologist will ever 
satisfy everybody—*' every one in the end," as Mr. Rhys 
himself says, " must stand on his own guard, and become 
his own anthologist " — ^he would be a very querulous critic 
indeed who would not express unqualified gratitude to 


by-ways ; as that in the fourth volume for instanbe-^ 
to take only one of the books at random— ^e find, 
mingled with selections from Messrs, Hilaiie BeUoq, 
Chesterton and £. V. Lucas, pages from mch 
** occasional essayists as Mr. Henry M 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, to all lovers of thu esia^irt;*e 
indeed, these five volumes will b e a lif e-leag-treasui^^o^^^ 
and insfuration. ■ ■ ■ •WKti- ' ' V;-' 

It was Mr. Rhys's original inienti6Q, h^^ 
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a ooUectioii only of literary essays, but, as he proved, 
ho enlarged the scope of his anthology so as to include 
also many essays of the '* famUiar ” type, inspired more 
directiy from life ; and there wiU be few to regret his 
dedsicm. The appeal of the literary essay will always be 
unfailing; but life, after all, is more fascinating than 
Uteratum, and the essayists for whom we have the warmest 
affection must ever be those who write about expenence 


they themselves have been responsible for altering that 
taste, is a question into which we cannot enter here. We 
can only say that the shifting of the centre of gravity 
(this latter word might be used in more senses than one !) 
from the old quarterlies to the, monthly journals, and 
from the monthlies to the weeklies, and, to a great extent 
in our own day, from the weeklies to the dailies, is vividly 
reflected in this anthology. It can hardly be disputed 



The Mebtinq of Cortez and Montezuma. 


at first hand — ^who look into their own^hearts and tell us 
with a certain discreet shamelessness,*' about themselves. 
In seeing through the five volumes before us, the 
most obvious thing that must strike any reader, is the 
aactent to which ths character of the essay — both of 
literary and the ** familiar" type— has boon modified 
by the vast changes that the last half-century has seen in 
; periodical press. How far these changes have been 
< v^ttetated the changing taste of the public^ or how far 


that the revolution from the pretentious solemnity of the 
old Quarterly and Edinburgh to tae more succinct and 
sprightly style of to-day lias, on the whole, been a great 
gain to literature ; hut it is oi)en to question whether the 
pendulum has not swung too far in the other direction 
and whether the daily newspaper is not now doing some- 
thing towards menacing the natural growth of the essay. 

The true essayist should of course be independent of 
modern journalism. He should write only when and how 
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he likes, for spontaneity is the cardinal virtue of the essay. 
But that is a counsel of perfection, for the essayist has 
to live, and economic conditions increasingly demand of 
him that ho suit his work to the needs of some particular 
journal and that he compress it within the ever narrowing 
limits prescribed. 

The result is that 
many essayists are 
now giving to 
journalism what 
was meant for 
literature. Their 
essays, read singly 
in the morning 
newspaper, arc often 
amazingly compact 
of wit and wisdom, 
and may seem at 
first to have the 
quality o f litera- 
ture ; b u t w h e n 
they are bound 
together between 
covers their essen- 
tial poverty, when 
subjected to the 
severer test, is 
quickly apparent. 

The essayist, if he 
is to be worthy of 
himself, should have 
no thought, while he 
is actually writing, 
as to the journal in 
which (if any) his 
completed essay 
shall app)ear. But 
since there arc so 
few journals now 
open to '* personal ” 
essays of indepen- 
dent spirit, and 
since the material 
rewards of publish- 
ing essays in book 
form are — ^in spite 
of the increasing 
popularity of this 
kind of v o 1 u m c 
—negligible when 
compared with those offered to the succcsstul newspajKJr 
essayist, it is difficult to-day for the really spontaneous 
essay to tlirive. This, however, may be but a passing 
phase. The English cssjiy comes of a virile stock, and it 
will not readily succumb. Gilbert Thomas. 


wrote. This may be illustrated by one very simple in- 
stance. Montezuma, in Prescott, is always Emperor. 
Now the constitution of the Aztecs is still not perhaps 
quite understood ; but it was definitely not imperial. 
It was a semi-socialist league of free peoples, with a degree 

of command inter- 
ference which has 
possibly not been 
equalled. The real 
interest and merit 
of these volumes 
lie in;^ Mr. Keith 
Henderson's re- 
markable series of 
black - and - white 
drawings. It is 
rarely that an illus- 
trator finds work so 
suited to his genius. 
Whether he is 
portraying the 
meetings and the 
battles between 
the Aztecs and the 
Spaniards, or re- 
constmeting, from 
manuscripts, the 
Aztec gods and 
animals and 
ornaments, Mr. 
Henderson shows 
a decorative power, 
a breadth of know- 
ledge and a lively 
fancy (when it is 
needed) which make 
his work astonish- 
ingly fascinating. 
Without deserting 
his decorative 
manner he contrives 
to give human 
dignity and pathos 
to the figure of 
Montezuma in the 
different moments 
of his decline; 
wdiile there is a rare 
spirit and vigour 
in many of the 
battle pieces. The book and its illustrations are astonish- 
ingly well i)rinted, and our only further hope is that it may 
be a sufficient success for a subsequent edition to be issued, 
in which Mr.'vHcnderson might show, as he does in the 
very gay dust-cover, what he might do with Mexico in 
colour. 



THE CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO. 

a w. H. Prescott. 

istrated by K. Hen- 
derson. 2 VOlS. IZ 2 S. 

(Ghatto & Windus.) 

In his introduction to 
this magnificent edition of 
Prescott's “ Mexico," Mr. 

F. A. Joyce admits that, 
while the merits of the 
book are great, it is a work 
which the science of anthro- 
pology has^ largely made 
out of date. It is not 
that there are iffaccuracies in Prescott, or that his account 
of the events of the conquest and the personalities of the 
conquerors of the Mexicans needs much alteration ; but 
the whole attitude of the student has altered since Prescott 



tf&m Maud 


SIXE IDILLIA OF 
THEOCRITUS. 

Decorated with Woodcuts 
by Vivien Gribblb. With 
a Bibliographicid note by 
Stephen Gasblsb. 308. 
net. Twenty-five copies 
liand - coloured by the 
Artist. 638. (Duckworth.) 

Originally published by 
the Oxford University Press 
in 1588, there has till now 
been oxily one later editlcni 
of this translation of Sixe 
Idillia," and that was 
limited to a hundred copiaa 
issued by Mr, Daniel from his private press in x88$i. 
This is now very scarce, and the Oxford 
survives only in a unique copy in the Bodleian , 

This new edition, beautifully illustrated by Ifiis 


THBY WBSfa ORVINa and CALLlNa 
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Gribble, whose decorations sensitively interpret the feeling 
and>'8pirit of the Idillia, is limited to 380 copies, of which 
350 are for sale. 

BIAUD. 


of Watteau, of Boucher, of Gillot, Meissonicr, Oppenordt 
and Huquier. All these were masters, and the same spirit 
informs all their work, a Baroque exuberance moderated 
by grace, with the emphasis, shall wc say, on the grace. 
It is because this is so, and because artists and designers 


By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Illus- 
trated by Edmund 
J. Sullivan, ios. 
net. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Edmund J . 
Sullivan has illus- 
trated this beautiful 
edition of Maud 
in his bold, grim, 
sensitive style. No 
artist could better 
express the “ dark 
undercurrent woe ** 
that is never absent 
from this passionate 
poem. The croiik of 
the raven, the 
" shrieking rush of 
the wainscot mouse, 
the dark mind that 
" within me dwells." 
these 1 haunt t h e 
pictures as they 
haunt the poem. 
Not so appropriate, 
wc think, is Mr. 
Sullivan's conception 
of M a u d herself. 
Even if one makes 
every allowance for 
her style of dress and 
hair, her necessary 
tallness and stateli- 
ness, the Maud of the 
pictures still look.s 
twice the age allow'ecl 
her by t h c poet. 
And the tinting of 
some of the illustra- 
tions. delicately done 
as it is, tends rather 
to detract from the 
stark intensity which 
is the peculiar 
charm of this fine 
artist's work. His 



i*n)m Maud 
{Macmillan)^ 


Maud has a Garden op Roses. 


who have studied 
the history of their 
craft know that this 
is so, that the 
present really beau- 
tiful collection o f 
Kococo engravings 
will prove of 
inestimable value to 
decorative artists of 
our own times. One 
would have to spend 
lialf a lifetime in 
museums to study 
such a range of 
examples in the best 
Kococo style as are 
here exhibited. The 
two hundred folio 
1 a t e s , exquisitel y 
rcpiroducetl in collo- 
type and representa- 
tive of the work of 
between thirty and 
forty artists of the 
s e V e n t c en th and 
eighteenth centuries, 
conjure up for the 
obst?rver a har- 
monious world of 
forms which, for all 
4:hat they were bred, 
as wc see them here, 
in workshops and 
scaHolds, w'cre not 
born there, as Dr. 
I’eter Je.s.scn is at 
pains to indicate in 
his most interesting 
preface. “The 
master craftsmen, 
with their clear eye 
and sensitive hand, 
were but elaborating 
what master artists 
h a d suggested t o 
them. These artists 


admirers will treasure tliii volume, containing as it docs 
so many examples of his .work. 

ROCOCO. 

Selected by Dr. Pkter 
Jessen. 3s. (Bcnn 
Brothers.) 

Rococo art languishes 
under something of a 
cloud. No doubt that is 
because it has so much to 
answer for, not the least 
the florid Victorian 
atrocities with which our 
grandmothers surrounded 
themselves, those ornate 
hideosities of furniture and 
dUor which could after all 



were no longer men who luindled chisel or plane, hammer 
or weaving-shuttle ; they were Court architects, Court 
jjainters, Court designers, members of ^ Academies,* 
<?n joying world -wide reputations for leadership in painting 

and the liberal arts." So 
no one getting this hook 
into liis hands and feast- 
ing his eyes on these 
vivacious arabesques, 
hundreds of pages of 
them, can argue that 
Rococo at its best was not 
good art. At less than its 
best it may cease to bo art, 
of course, but of what 
style cannot that be said ? 

TALES OF 


only trace their genesis i^tom Maud 

from the audacious {Macmillan). 
shells and scrolls of 

Versailles and Fontainebleau. And when one seeks to 
allot the artistic responsibility for this particular inspira- 
tion, the names that rise up and silence .criticism are those 


Up in the hiqh Hall Garden. CHINATOWN. 

By Sax Rohmer. 78. 6 d. 
(Cassell.) 

The romantic possibilities of Limehouse will not be 
exhausted so long as Mr. Sax Rohmer chooses to go on 
writing books about the place. Such ciitnes as are enacted 
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daily within the Arabian Nights interiors, masked by the 
drab and characterless frontages of its depressing thorough- 
fares I There Chinese crooks of fabulous wealth beat lovely 
Eurasian damsels to death with steel whips or, meaning 
to be kind and fatherly, set on to them by mistake giant 
spiders whose real province is to bite the errant burglar 
(or detective) in the leg. Unfortunately Mr. Rohmer has 
not invented an antidote for the virus of this Cerberus, 
whose kind kennels in lacquered sarcophagi and battens 
on the young of the Harz Mountain Roller, acquired on 
wholesale contract from the bird-fanciers in Shad well. 
Sometimes Society ladies taxi down from the smarter 
night clubs in 
a dope - fostered 
spirit of adven- 
ture and hnd it 
a little difficult 
to get away 
again, but Mr. 

Rohmer is never 
u n g a 1 1 a n t or 
democratic 
enough to let his 
spider bite a real 
ladyship. Such 
are usually 
rescued by Kid 
Kerry, the Fly- 
weight of Brix- 
ton, son of the 
redoubtable 
Scotland Yard 
official with red 
whiskers and a 
penchant for 
chewing - gum. 

And the best 
story of all 
concerns a dis- 
tinguished orna- 
ment of the 
Army List who 
paid a bank clerk 
£150 to knock 
off his father-in- 
law's white hat 
in Bond Street 
and jump on it. 

THE 
CHILD 
HOOD OF 
CHRIST. 

By E. Cam- 

ICABRTS. 6 s. 

(s.rc:k.) 

As seen by 
the Primitive n k*. . 

^ . >> (Ilittitrtted by Jean de Dostcbftre) 

Masters. "There (Constabh). 

is/' ^says M. 

Cammaetts, " in our living-room, an old chest, con- 
taining some photographs of much older pictures brought 
back years ago from Italy. Around this chest we gather, 
every Sunday, my children, my wife and myself, each of 
ulS holding a different picture representing some episode 
' of the life of Christ. After reading the few verses which 
inspired the artists, we talk together, trying to imagine 
what Teally did happen, and how near or how far from 
the truth may be the various pictures." This volume 
embodies ^me;;; of the results of these talks, and the 
full-page illusteations, beautifully reproduced, include 
pictures frbm Giotto, Pisano, Bellini and Fra Angelico. 
ThevCammaerts children seem to have .preferred GiOtto 
(" Giotto's Christ really God, while Raphad's is 
merely ^^maxs''). The simple, reverential comments of 



the author will be helpful to the modern mother# 
who ought to welcome this most attractive book with 
outstretched hands. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN. 

By J. H. Gubbins, C.M.G. 2 is. (Seeley, Service.) 

The proper study of mankind is man, more so than 
ever at a time when history and geography are being 
made and revised day by day. Unfortunately we cannot 
learn these things from the newspaj^ers, and experienced 

diplomatists 
with the his- 
torical sense 
seem to be both 
rare and lazy. 
Would that 
there were more 
like Mr. Gubbins, 
who after many 
years of service 
in the Far East 
Embassies 
devotes his 
retirement 
to collecting the 
fruits of his 
exiHjriencc into 
the form of a 
serious contribu- 
tion to modern 
history. For the 
rise of Japan in 
a bare half- 
c e n t ii r y from 
something more 
backward than 
mediievalism to 
her p r c s'e n t 
almost impreg- 
nable position 
among the Great 
Powers is a 
portent of which 
the why and 
wherefore not 
only deserve but 
demand serious 
study. And Mr. 
Gubbins's book 
is really serious, 
neither light nor 
heavy, history 
written with an 
air. Gibbon up to 
date, rhythmic, 
d i g ni f i e d, 
humorous very 
occasionally, 
facetious never. 

His account of the " disturbance of public morals " threat- 
ened by the filial anxiety of two eightewith century yoaflii, 
a Shogun and an Emperor, and how it was averted (tin td. 
is unfortunately too long and involved to quote) ia an' ■ 
exceUent examide of Mr. Gubbins’s quality. Hta 
trationa are always illuminating. What more striking ' - 
demonstration of that which he describes as " ; 

personaUty ” shrouding everything Japans tiisn; 
designation of the Sovereign under such n title as 
when translated. "The Palace 
famihar " Mikado " should signify " 

And it is ratiier fun to know that the Dutdi 
sole immunity from the stringent antl-Eurqipeaa r- ■*"-**‘'**^ ■ 
of the old regime to the conViciion thrt Ckri** 
anathema to all HoUaodws. 


' Laev. IS rr poasiaLu thst vow 

ARK NAMRD OOlieTMRA P" 
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A GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By S. Gardner. i6s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Samuel Gardner's photographs of English Gothic 
buildings, originally placed in Harrow School Museum, and 
since given a wider distribution in other schools, are well 
known to many students of architecture — professional and 
amateur: He has had the happy idea of issuing repro- 
ductions of his photographs as the backbone of this book. 
The details of architecture can never be better illustrated 


English. Born in « 1866 in Naples. Croce is still in the 
maturity of his powers, and his influence on the aesthetic 
and philosophic thought of the world is increasing enor- 
mously from year to year. For he is one of the master- 
minds of the time, who acts on his epoch directly and even 
more potently by his many disciples who abound among 
the writers and literacy journalists in every country a1 
the present moment. Dr. Piccoli, who is a professor in 
the University of Pi.sa, and who, as a student, came under 
Croce’s influence, has written a careful and sound account 
of ('rocc’s life and the circumstances that moulded his 


for learners than when thus brought togetherjin a series thought, as well as an analysis of the main currents of 
of illustrations " his philosophic 


of such excep- 
tional beauty, 
continuity and 
range, and they 
form a magnifi- 
cent accompani- 
ment to any 
story of the con- 
tinuous develop- 
ment of English 
Gothic, in which, 
as a member of 
the older scohol, 
Mr. G a r d n e r 
includes the 
R o m a II c s ( j[ u c 
buildings. The 
book consists of 
a brief but very 
useful introduc- 
tion. in which the 
cliief features of 
all the changing 
styles are coin- 
])actly set out, 
a first-ratc glos- 
sary of terms, 
s^iecial notes on 
vaulting, tracery, 
plan and build- 
ers, and a series 
of one hundred 
and eighty de- 
lightful and 
inarv e 1 1 o u s 1 y 
w c 1 1 - c h o s c n 
pho tographs. 
Equipped with 
this book, a 
lover of English 
churches and 
cathedrals, and 
particularly 
cathedrals, ought 
to be able, with- 
out any other 
aid, to transform 



From Don Quixote ” This is he who overcame the 

(Illustrated by Jean de Bosschtoe) HUGE GOD BrOCADRUNO." 

(Constable), 


and £e s t h c t i c 
doctrines. His 
expo s i t i 6 n j of 
Croc; is intensely 
interesting, and 
forms a useful 
introduction to a 
writer whom we 
must all study 
if w'e wish to 
keep in touch 
with the mind of 
our own tfm’e, 

m 

as we studied 
Nictz.schc and 
Bergson in their 
day. 

BRISTOL: 

CITY, 

SUBURBS 

AND 

COUNTRY. 

SIDE. 

By Arthur S. 
Salmon. With 
Pen Drawings 
by F. G. Lewxn, 
R.W.A. (Bristoi 
Times and 
Mirror.) 

Tills is a book 
not to be passed 
over ; it is the 
delightful record 
by a literary 
man writing of 
a city that he 
loves, and before 
the reader has 
reached the end 
of the first chap- 
ter he too will 
be desirous of 
loving Bristol or. 


his original ignorance into a reasonably well-informed know- 
ledge of principles and details. Moreover, in these days of 
dear books, this is refreshingly cheap. If it has a defect, it 
is that Mr. Gardner, in common with most writers on 
English Gothic, fails sufficiently to emphasise the funda- 
mental differences of structure and detail between, on the 
one hand, the cathedral, monastic ancl collegiate churches, 
and, on the other, the ordinary parish churches. 

BENEDETTO CROCE : 

AN INTRODUCTION TO HIS 
PHILOSOPHY. 


at least, of testing his heart and taste by a visit. Bristol 
possesses many advantages which make for charm ; she 
has the river, the hills, the port, the shipping, still some 
mediaeval buildings, and — smoke. The one reward that 
smoke gives for all its evil influence is beauty. Artists 
have learned how greatly smoke beautifies, and a city 
without smoko would lose half its charm and all its mystery. 
Bristol has kept its charm and mystery. This volume is 
by no means a guide to Bristol in the Baedeker sense, but 
it turns one’s attention from street to lane, from lane to 
hill, from hill to Downs and again to stream, river, abbey, 
cathedral, bridge, in a manner that teaches the reader to 
learn the history and the ways of the place and its people. 


By*RAirPABKLO PiccoLx. Ss. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) Mr. Salmon is Bristol’s essayist, and his pea reveals the 


' Bemdrtto Croce has given Italy and the world no less infinite variety of her as city and country. The drawings 

than twenty-eight volumes, of which nine are available in by Mr, Lewin, too, form a valuable part of the book. 
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CANDIDE. 

Timnslated fram Voltaire. 

By Hbnry Morlby. With fifty illustrations by Alan 

Odlb. X28. 6d. net. (Routledge.) 

This snmp- 
tuous edition 
of a great 
classic is 
very wel- 
come. It is 
finely print- 
ed and well 
appointed 
generally, 
and for 
these days 
its price is 
remarkably '| 
moderate. ' 

T he intro- 
duction and 
transla t i o n 
are reprinted 
from Profes- 
s o r Henry 
M orley *s 
edition of 
over thirty 
years ago, 
and these are 
both things 
of approv^ 
competence 
and scholar- 
ship. There 
are livelier 
translations, 
no doubt; 
for Professor 
Morley had 
little of the 
nim b 1 e ness 
of wit and 
grace of style 
that should 
be part of 
the equip- 
ment of the 
ideal trans- 
lator of Vol- 

taire. Vtx- From Voltaire’s “ CandMe." 
haps it IS lUustimted by Alan Odie 

truer to say 

that an adequate translation of ** Candide ” is impos- 
sible. The wit and the style cannot survive the process, 
and we might as well expect to see 
an adequate rendering of the felici- 
ties of Horace, It is too much to 
expect that bur literature will ever 
achieve a second Sour de force 
to equ^ Urquhart’s Rabelais. 

The difficulty of translating this 
immortal satire is hardly greater 
than that of attempting to illus- 
trate it. Mr. Odle's clever draw- 
ings' are at least a very brilliant 
effort, and if they do not carry 
instant satisfaction and pleasure, 
it will, we think, be admitted 
on reflection that he has made an 
extraordinarily interesting attempt 
to represent in ^e terms of bis 
art the grotesque and inhuman Pfom The Abbey Clai 
side'of Voltaire’s satire. {Chapman &Dc 


VILLAS OP FLORENCE 
AND 

TUSCANY. 

By Harold Donaldson Ebbrlbin. 63s. (Lippinoott.) 
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From The Abbey Classics 
{Chapman & Doddi. 


The. debt 
modem cul- 
ture owes to 
the Renais- 
sance is still 
being added 
to, for Tus- 
can art is 
still alive, 
and remains 
a formative 
influence 
upon the 
aesthetics > of 
our time. 
Notably so 
is this the 
case in archi- 
tecture and 
the decora- 
tive arts. In 
Florence, as 
everybody 
knows, there 


beautiful 
houses to 
the square 
'mile than 
any other 
spot in the 
world can 
boast, and it 
is right that 
the '* show " 
villas ot 
the Tuscan 
capital 
should b e , 
and should 
remain, 
shrines of 
culture for 
the world's 
pilgrims. It 
has been Mr. 

Dr. PANOkoaa 8 urvb va the WoRLa Eb e r 1 e i n's 

province 

however to 

act less as a showman to the stately homes of historic 
families, the " show '* villas whose beauties are catalogued in 
every guide, tha n to give a complete 
pictorial representation of Tuscan 
domestic architecture of all types 
down even to the humblest, which, 
as he claims, preserve a more inti- 
mate character and afford an invalu- 
able index to the very heart of 
Tuscany. Mr. Eberldn's text runs 
to five chapters, the remaining 
pages of a sumptuous' imperial 
octavo volume including twb 
hundred full page and a number 
of half-page illustrations, udth 
short description of each property 
depicted. Handsomdy te 
in blue buckram, the^^^ 
a dignity of appearance 
Tail-ribob in every way worthy Of its 
(llirtlsTkmriX ject. 
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Tail-ribob 

(IfirtbiTxivsraX 
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HAMLET. 

Decorated by John Austbn. 253. 

(Sdwyn A Blount.) 

Mr. John Austen's illustrations to '* Hamlet " make no 
attempt, except in two very powerful drawings of Polonius 
and the King, at interpreting the play realistically or 


betrays, as do most modem black-and-white artists, the 
influence of Beardsley ; and he has something of the 
master's skill in massing his blacks. He has. however, a 
personality of his own. as he shows in the very dramatic 
pictures of Claudio and in the beautiful hall<>page drawing 
which opens Act V. We shall look for his future work 
with interest. His is the most promising work in this 



From Voltaire’s ’’Candide.'* 

lllu«iiHtfd by Alan Odle 
{Routledge), 

accurately. He has preferred to give us a Hamlet and 
an Ophelia which are decorativcly rather than imagina- 
tively true. His Hamlet, for instance, does not suffer 
from an excess of flesh, and his Ophelia does not look at 
all simple, but rather ridden with the unease which Beardsley 
borrowed, and in borrowing 
intensified, from Burne-Jones. 

The book is certainly one oi 
the handsomest of the season. 

It is extremely well printed, 
and Mr. Austen has evidently 
given great thought to the 
arrangement of his page and 
the proper adjustment of 
the text to the illustrations. 

Apart from his numerous 
full-paged pictures he has 
scattered all over the book 
little drawings, whose signifi- 
cance is not always apparent. 

This is. however, a small 
thing ; but wo doubt the 
wisdom of the large illustra- 
tion. generally rather gay and 
d^^te nudes, which he inserts 
between each act. and calls interludes." These drawings 
axe charming in themselves ; and they would be suitable 
to an edition of " A Midsummer Night's Dream." To 
they are merely inappropriate. Mr. Austen 



From The Abbey Classics 
{Chapman 6* Dodd). 


An Oreillon Reception. 

mode we b.ive seen since Mr. Harry Clarke’s admirable 
and terrible illustrations to Poe. 

AN AUSTIN DOBSON ANTHOLOGY 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

With a Foreword by 
Edmund Gdsse. 6s. 
(Dent.) 

Nothing could be better 
as an introduction to the 
work of Austin Dobson 
than this delightful anthology 
compiled by the poet’s 

youngest son. Austin 
Dobson’s prose and verse 
lend themselves readily to 
the purposes of the antho- 
logist, and the descriptive 
passages and vivid little 
character studies from his 

Head-piece Essays, inter- 

(NUrtin Trtvorex spersed with some thirty 

of his fragrant, daintily 
finished poems, are chosen with the nicest taste and 
judgment. It is a very charming selection from the 
miscellaneous books of one of the most charming of 
essayists and poets. 
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Illustrated. 7s. Od. (Weiner 


STORIES PROM 
THE RUSSIAN 
OPERAS. 

By Gladys Davidson. 

Laurie.) 

Miss Gladys Davidson tells these stories from the 
Russian Operas in a manner eminently suited to the 
subject. She has endeavoured, she says, " to present 

all the inci- 

dents*^of each 
libi*effo^ ex- 
actly as they 
occur in' the 
various acts 
and scenes, 
in the clear, 
readable 
form of a 


story. 

work 

serves 


short 
The 
thus 
the purpose 
of a textbook 
for opera- 
lovers, while 
providing at 
the same time 
a collection of 
dramatic tales 
of consider- 
able interest 
to the general 
reader." Her 
" Stories from 
the Operas " 
was warmly 
apprec*i a t e d 
and won her 
praise that 
t h is later 
book equally 
merits. The 
stories se- 
1 e c t e d are 
those best 
known in this 
country, 
**most of 
them having 
already been 
performed in 
Tendon o r 
elsewhere." 
A double page 
of notes on 
the operas 
will p r o V ^ 
extrem ely 
useful to 
students. 



Ff<m EngUih Decoration and Furniture 
during Later XVlllth Century 
(Baisford), 


CHELSEA 

PORCELAIN. 

By William King. (Benn Brothers.) 

All collectors of old china should make a point of getting 
this handsome, extraordinarily well produced volume; 
they will find in^it a wealth of viduable information, en- 
rjphed by many exquisite colour plates. Tbe author 
sketches briefly the history of porcelahi from its discovery 
by the Chinese " at some period during the first ntlllenniam 


of the Christian era/' to the removal of the Chdlsea factorjr 
to Derby in 1 784. *' The appreciation of old Chelsea porce- 
lain," he says, " has been continuous. It was treasured In 
the cabinets of Walpole at Strawberry Hill and Beckford 
at Fonthill quite as fondly, if less scientifically than in the 
collections of the present day." Of particular interest is 
the 1755 Sale Catalogue, quoted in full. Collectors will 
find this a most desirable book, both for the expert infor- 
mation it conveys, and the beauty of the reproductions 
of quaint, bizarre or lovely specimens of old pottery. 

Examples of 
these are given 
on two of our 
presentation 
plates. 


NEW 
TESTA- 
MENT 
ARCHEO- 
LOGY: 

DiscoTeries 
from the 
Mile to the 
Tiger. 

By 

J. Polite VAN, 
B.A..F.R.G.S. 

O.S. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

The Dean of 
C a n t c r b ury 
contributes 
foreword to 
this simply- 
wntten and 
useful l>ook. 
He explains 
that the main 
contention of 
hostile critics 
respecting the 
Testament has 
been that 
neither the 
Gospels or 
Epistles can 
be regarded as 
c ontemporary 
with the 
events and 
teachi ng 
which they 
relate. It adds 
immensely to 
the evidence 
against this 
supposition if 
it can be 
shown that 
the language 

of the New Testament strictly conforms with tbe language 
known to have been used at that particular time. This 
has been accomplished. Comparison has been made 
possible by a mass of discoveries in Egypt and FilestiiiiB, 
exhibiting private letters, bills and literary remains. Theie 
help us to realise that it is daily life that the Gosjpela 
illuminate. The author has chapters on " 
Materials," " Preparation of the World 4 or the Coming ^ 
Christ," " Sites and Scenes," all deeply intereetlng to 1 
Bible reader. We have learned much from iWs 
and desire earnestly to commend it to the 
the plain man and woman. 
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DESIGN IN MODERN 
INDUSTRY: 

The Yetr-Book of the Deeij^ and Induitriee 

Aeaodatioa, igaa. 

15s. (Benn Brothers.) 

The connotation of what Mr. Collins-Baker refers to as 
" the mystic letters D. 1 . A.*’ certainly ought to be better 
known. Hoping, 
then, that the publi- 
cation of tliis inter- 
esting and original 
year-lx)ok and guide 
will do something 
to supply this need 
for advertisement, 
let it be known that 
the Design and 
Industries Associa- 
tion w a s founded 
seven years ago by 
a handful of practi- 
cal entliusiasts with 
the principal aim 
and o b 3 e c t of 
combating ' the 
impractical in- 
riuenccs in British 
(1 e s i g n a 11 d i n - 
diistry.” This is 
not an impossible 
ideal, even in an age 
of machinery, and 
it is tlic; olfice of 
this extremely valu- 
able assembly of 
pictorial examples 
to prove that fine 
art and craftsman- 
ship are not in- 
compatible with the 
disappearance from 
the market of hand- 
m a d e as distinct 
from manufactured 
goods. 1 1 seems the 
D. I. A. agents go 
about London with 
their eyes open. 

Coming upon a cup 
or a teapot, a door- [jej; 
handle or a casserole, 
a District Railway 
carriage, a cheap 
motor-car, a pic- ^ 

torial advertise- 
ment, or a page of 
printed type, ^ that 

serene adjustment 
to actuality,'* their From English Decoration and Furniture 
eyes light up and 
theyaddthe 
treasure to their 

collection, which is intended to be a yearly object-lesson 
to the industrial world at large to go and do likewise. The 
idea is by no means restricted to furniture, pottery, fabrics 
and interior decoration, but can be applied equally well 
to such prosaic necessaries as kitchen equipment, metal- 
work, painting, signs and tablets, shop fronts, and such 
as aeroplane fuselages, uniforms and toys, 
admirable photographic examples are here 
<ghown« the various points and virtues of each being tersely 
siiittmartsed. 



THE BOWER 
BOOK. 

Edited by Letty and Ursula Little wood. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Daniel O’Connor.) 

Many and varied are the reasons given for anthologies, 
but we have yet to come across a more simple and direct 
one than that given in the preface of '* The Bower Book.** 
“ Wc have chosen just the poems that pleased us, and have 

not worried whether 
anyone else thinks 
differently,” write 
the editors. ” We 
have put in some 
by our father,” they 
add, ” just because 
he is our father.** 
Of course ” just the 
poems that pleased 
us ” are bound not 
to please every- 
body, but the range 
is wide, and every 
one is sure to find 
something to 
his taste. Who 
wouldn’t from 
among such names 
as Blake, Herrick, 
Browning, Tenny- 
son, Edward I«ear, 
Charles and Mary 
Lamb, King.sley. 
Leigh Hunt, Scott, 
Coleridge, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Words- 
worth and Shake- 
speare. The book 
is daintily illus- 
trated by Honor C. 
Appleton. 


THE 

OUTLINE 
OF 

SCIENCE. 

Edited by Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur 
Thomson. Vol. II. 
(Newnes.) 

This magnificent 
second volume of 
a work that has 
already established 
its reputation, 
adequately main- 

tains the quality 

20 . PORTMAN SQUARK ... ‘ « ..‘1 

(CtriM Z773. Robert Adam). previous 

volume. Science 
in its varied 
aspects is dealt with by eminent writers, well equipped 
to discourse on their subjects, and nearly every page 
contains an illustration. The value of such a book to the 
man in the street, who hungers after knowledge but is 
too bu.sily engaged on the common task of bread-earning 
to .spare time for exhaustive study, cannot be estimated ; 
he will find this ” Outline ’* elaborate and comprehensive. 
It supplies a very genuine want, and no more competent 
man could have been selected for the task of editing it 
than Professor Arthur J. Thomson. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
EASTERN BOOK. 


78. 6d. (Published 
Stoughton.) 


for St. Dunstan's by Hodder & 


Thi.s is the story told in words and in pictures of the 
Prince of Wales's recent tour 
through India and the Far East — a 
beautiful and intensely interesting 
souvenir of a very memorable 
event in the career of the most 
popular of princes. The paintings 
and photographs possess high 
artistic as well as historical value, 
while the letterpress gives a concise 
and graphic record of the voyages 
of the Renown and the places visited 
during the journey. A volume so 
handsomely produced and com- 
memorating such an occasion will 
prove a generally acceptable present 
this Christmas-tide both with youtig 




version of the " Till Eulenspiegel '' legend whose exploits 
are set in the Low Countries. Here, however, the gross 
German clown who enlivened the chapbook literature of 
the Middle Ages is a more Puck-like figure whose numerous 
escapades in the train of both Mars and Venus are merely 
the relatively slight incidents of a grim historical back- 
ground. Till's wit and bonhomie 
serve to brighten up the cruel 
chronicles of religious and 
political persecution when the 
crafty Philip of Spain rode 
rough-shod through Europe bring- 
ing blood and devastation in 
his train. We see his cruel eyes 
peering above the black cowls of 
the Inquisition and listen to the 
cry of the martyrs, de Coster's 
version has, in addition, the 
picaresque flavour of Don Quixote 


From Eurofiiean Armour 
and Arms 

{Bell 6* Sons). 


Pillow 

Sword. 

Probably Italian, 
x66o. 


From European Armour 
and Arms 

(Bell <&• Sons)* 


Th rh-Qu artbr 
Suit of Armour. 

Asnoclated with name nf 
Prince Rupert. From 
Hit Mejetty’e Colleotloa 
mt Windsor Castle. 



From European Armour Pillow 

andArms SwoRO. 

Probably French 
about x66o. 


{Bell 6* Sons). 


and old, and every copy you buy gives a little more help 
to the great work being done at St. Dunstan's for our 
blinded soldiers and sailors, all profits from the publication 
being devoted to that purpose. 

THE LEGEND 
OF EULENSPIEGEL. 

By Cbarlss Coster. Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 
^ a yols. 308. (Heineroann.) 

Scaramouche in all his motley and jingling bells fiits 
through tbe^ adventurous pages of Charles de Coster's 


and Gil Bias, The author, like Rabelais, is primarily a 
satirist whose shafts are directed at the abuse of royal 
prerogatives and the nameless cruelties of the Church. 
The pictures of the methods employed by the Inquisition 
are mordantly drawn. The author has a characteristic 
propensity to pull the legs of portly churchmen. Like all 
real literature Eulenspiegel is not merely a faithful mirror 
of the times, but a great piece of didactic writing. Mr^ 
Atkinson is to be congratulated on what miist J^ye been 
to him a labour of love, and as far as we can judg^- 
he has not only admirably conveyed the spbit ai^; 
atmosphere of the times, but given us a clear and lait^j^^^^ 
translation..' ' r 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 


Biy Arthur Wbigall. 
Butterworth.) 


Illustrated. X2S. 6d. (Thornton 


Akhnaton reigned over Egypt for seventeen years, more 
than twenty-three centuries ago, yet we know more of his 
life and mind and aim.s tlian wo do of many a mediaeval 
ruler's. Mr. Weigall actually saw and supervised the 
excavation work which ended in the discovery of his 
mummy in the tomb of Queen Tiy, his mother, in 1907, 
and in rgro published the first edition of this excellent 
book, now for some time out of print. Mr. Butterworth is 
_ much to be thanked 

for giving us this 
new revised edition 
of Mr. Weigall *s 
account of an idealist 
who had the noblest 
conceptions of deity 
and religion and who 
brouglit his country 
to adopt these pure 
conceptions. In- 
teresting indeed is 
the parallel between 
Akhnaton’s creed 
and that of the 
Hebrews long after 
the foundation of 
the Christian religion, 
delightful arc the 
pictures of the King 
as a gentle, loving 
husband and tender 
father, sad arc the 
pages that tell how 
he threw away the 
empire of Egypt 
through his noble 
refusal to draw the 
sword against his 
enemies. A wonder- 
ful story, one to reail 
a u d study a n d 
ponder over. 

A HISTORY 
OF ART. 

By H. B, C0TTEKILI-. 
Vol. I. £2 2 S. 
(Harrap.) 

Mr. CotteriH’s con- 
ception of his task in 
writing anew the 
history of art, though 
not encyclopa'dic, is 
certainly mon u- 
mcntal. There are 
to be two volumes 
only, but that to 
hand is no light 
quarto, and its suc- 
cejsor will be bulkier 
still, having to cover everything from Cinquecento art to 
the Vorticists. Mr. Cotterill's idea has been to confine 
himself to a limited number of examples in each period 
and what he believes to be of high artistic or historic 
worth, and to treat his material in such a way “ that 1 
should not need to mind being reprimanded for omissions 
by specialist experts. Here, then, we have over 400 pages 
of text and no fewer than 257 pages of illustrations which 
cover the field from the art of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Crete, Hellas, Tuscany and Rome, 
leiuUng up eventua% to the Romanesque, Norman and 



From The Life and 
Times of 
Akhnaton 

(Thornton Butterworth). 


Coffin op 
Yuaa. 
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Gothic forms. The attempt has not been made to maintain 
exact chronological sequence, there being in the present 
volume no survey of French or Spanish painting previous 
to 1500, as distinct from architecture. This however is 
promised later, as also an account of Oriental art considered 
as an inlluence on European painters of modern times. 


HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS XI. 


A Pen Portrait by His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet. 
Illustrated. (Daniel O'Connor.) 


On the election 
of Cardinal Achille 
Katti to succeed 
P ope Benedict 
XV, Cardinal 
Gasquet con- 
tributed to the 
Jieview of Revictvs 
Hie article which 
i.s here reprinted 
a 1 o n g with an 
article written in 
1889 by the Pope 
himself describing 


a. b c c n T 


Monte Rosa witli 
a friend, another 
Italian priest, the 
first time t li e 
Dufour peak liad 
been scaled by 
any Italian, and 
returning b y a 
route never before 
successfully a c - 
complished. For 
Moiisignor Ratti 
was one of the 
most expert and 
active Alpinists 
alive, and his hug(j 
physical strength 
and immense 
energy have 
always found 
delighted scope in 
conquering peaks 
and passes among 
the snows. This 
sketch is illus- 
trated with an 
excellent photo- 
graphic portrait 
and twenty-eight 
other appropriate 
pictures, and is 
interesting as a 
note on the career 
and personality 
of the director 
and authority 
over some three 

hundred millions of spiritual subjects throughout the world. 


From The Life and Times Akhnaton 
of Akhnaton (From a statuette ia 
(Thornton Butterworth). the Louvre). 



ILLUMINATION. 

By Sydney Farnsworth. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 

Any publication likely to further the revival of so fas- 
cinating a craft as that of illuminating deserves a welcome. 
Mr. Farnsworth, one of the foremost living exponents of 
the art, herein applies his great technical knowledge and 
infectious enthusiasm towards interesting the student 
preferably the young student, in the valuable possibilities 
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of illumination at the present day. making it his promise 
to fill in the gaps in so many standard works on the subject 
which appeal to-day to one of two publics, either the 
archasologist or the mere amateur. Based upon a series 
of articles in “ Design and Illustration " now rewritten and 



From Illumination Flbmish Initiai.s, 

(Hutchinson). lat* IStm ckntury. 


considerably enlarged, the practical value of the book 
is strengthened by additional chapters on the development 
of writing in the past, a most interesting series of ali)habets 
based on famous historical examples, the Book of Kells, 
the Book of Durrow, 
the Lindisfarnc 
Gospels, the Trajan 
Column inscription, etc. 

A brief but compre- 
hensive survey of 
the history of 
illumination is also 
included, w i t li notes 
of interest to the 
student on the colours 
and gilding methods 
of the mediaival 
craftsmen, and hints 
on the methods now 
in vogue, wliile the 
chapters on the 
applicatibn of lettering 
and decoration from 
the commercial 
standpoint have great 
practical value. The 
book contains an 
elaborate series of drawings and diagrams, and several 

coloured plates. 

MAZES Al^D LABYRINTHS 

By W. H. Mai^hews. iSs. (Longmans.) 

An^eriginal and enterprising work on an out-of-the-way 
but fascinating subject. Its genesis is interesting. Mr. 
Matthews naimt always have inclihed towards mazes as a 


hobby, how else are we to explain his having taken all 
the trouble to scratch one on the sand to amuse his child ? 
This prompted the usual sort of juvenile conundrum, and 
because he realised that Father, who made mazes first 
of all } " was a difficult question to answer, he was led 



From Illumination Flemish Initials. 

(Hutchinson). EARLY 14tm century. 


to embark upon a scheme of systematised research of 
which this book is the satisfactory fruit. Truly, as 
Mr. Matthews says, inquiry into the general topic of 
mazes brings one into contact with a much greater variety 

of s u b j c c t s than 
, might be expected. 
The early labyrinths 
of Crete and Kgypt 
are con.sidered first, 
and here one is led 
away into such 
fascinating b y-w ays 
as the recent dis- 
coveries and 
speculations of Sir 
Arthur Evans and 
his party in 
Knossos naturally 
invite us into. But 
there are other 
** ancient " laby- 
rinths to be ex- 
amined, whence 
one passes on to 
consider the laby- 
rinthine designs 
used ornamentally 
or symbolically in later classic art, and to observe that 
the lab3ninth idea was adopted and developed by the 
Christian Church in the Middle Ages, and served aa a 
medium of horticultural embellishment. On this 1^;, 
topic Mr. Matthews is able to speak a word in season 
the preservation of a dwindling order of native 
the turf-labyrinths of many rural parishes. 
iUuBtrations Mr. Matthews has assembleci^ of 
reproduce one, arc curious and iatereiting* / , 







From Mazes and Labyrinths 

(Longmans). 


LAilYRlNTH AT CHANTILLY. 



ART, POETRY ANIJ 
BELLES LETTRES 


British Artist scries. 
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LBLY AND KNELLER. 

By C. H. Collins-Baker. 6s. net. 

(Philip Allan.) 

Lely was a Dutchman and Kncller was a 
German, but in his introduction to this 
beautifully-produced little book, Mr. Kaincs 
Smith claims for them the right to be in- 
cluded in a series of " British Artists," not 
only because both of them lived the greater 
part of their lives in England, but because 
their influence upon the development of 
English art is so deep and so far-reaching, 
and also so valuable, that any consideration 

of painting in 
England which 
ilid not take 
them into 
account would 
be a waste of 
time. Mr. 

Collins-Baker 
sums up their 
influence thus : 

"It is true 
that Lely's art 
was 11 o t t li c 
kind t h a t 
founds a vital 
movement and 
j) r o ni o t e s a 
great r(?birth. 

Such things 
did not crop 
uj) towards the 
close of Iho 
se veil teen th 
century, that 
un regent* rate 
j) e r i o d of 
disillu sio ned 
apathy, fatigue 
n d sjhritual 
sloth. Hut 
Lely sustained 
the standard of 
craftsmanship 
and kept alive 
in Engla.nd the 

great qualities which Van Dyck had assembled 
and bequeathed . Stern draughtsmanship, line 
colour and a grave and noble use of paint 
formed Lely's bequest to Knellcr, He in 
turn, in his different method, kept the flag of 
craftsmanship flying and maintained the traclition ol fine 
work. W ithout his standard and example, art in England, 
from 1680 to 1750. must 
have dropped to a level 
from which recovery 
would have been very 
difficult. But with Kncller 
tliere, setting the pace and 
despite deplorable lapses, 
generally insisting on the 
probity of form and the 
true science of painting, 
his own disciples and 
foreigners, like Dahl, one 
and all achieved some sort 
of science and soundness 
and kept the flame alive." 

Mr. Collins-Baker's two Prom BngUih Church Fittings, Furniture 
brief biographies and and Accessories. Byj. c.Cox. 

criticisms are models of (Baisjord), 

crisp End succinct summary, and give the reader, moreover, 
glimpses of the England of the Restoration. 


The book contains nine excellent reproductions from 
paintings by Lely and Kneller. 

I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 





Blvthburqh. Suffolk I 
Alms Box. 

From English Church Fittings, 
Furniture and Accessories 

{Bats ford). 


Ufford. Suffolk : 
Font Cover. 

i'rom English Church 
Fittings, Furniture 
and Accessories 

{Bati>lord). 


Edited by 
(Chambers.) 


Rosaline Masson. 7s. 6 d. 



Miss Masson has earned the gratitude of 
all Stevenson-lovers for having initiated and 
carried through the quite admirable project 
which has materialised in tliis collection of 
impressions, something quite novel and 
unique in biographical literature. Nearly 
three hun- 
dred jjeople 
who knew 
K. L. S. 
more or less 
i ntimately 
have each 
contributed 
his or her 
quota, and 
though the 
r c s u 1 tan t 
sym posinin 
of reminis- 
c e n c c s 
11 a 1 11 rally 
contains a 
good many 
repetitions 
— j V e n a 
few contra- 
dictions — a 
h i t h e r t o 
n n t a})pe d 
source of 
vivid and 
I > e r s o 11 a 1 
infonnation 
c a n n o w 
bci d r a w n 
upon. Cer- 
tainly there 
are s o m e 
. u r })r ises. 

Many of Ins 

intimattjs " didn't much like ” K. J.. S. as a 
youth, some «)f them despised him and aie 
honest enough to admit it. On many he 
seems to have? made little or no impression, 
favourable or the revei-sc. Not Jill these 
vignettes show their subject in a light altogether attractive, 
but on the other hand many who met him i)crhaps once 

only in their lives and for 
but a fe%v minutes confess 
to having received an 
irnpre.ssioii memoniblc for 
pcrha})s half a century. 
There are interesting and 
quite iiJitural differences 
of opinion on matters of 
detail — physical char- 
acteri.stics or those of 
dress — but though one 
gets curiou.sly diverse 
descriptions of Stevenson's 
eyes and Stevenson’s shirt 
(the famous "black" 

Huttoft.Linoolnsmirk: flannel is sometimes 
14th century coffer. 

is no doubt but that eyes 
and shirt were something quite out of the ordinary run. 
R. L. S. it seems was accustomed and indifferent to 



Walsoken. Norfolk : 
Bench End. 

From English Church Fittings, 
Furniture and Accessories 

{lUitsJord). 
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inaccurate descrip- 
tions of himself, the 
only one to which he 
ever really objected 
being that of the 
American reporter 
who said “ Mr. 
Stevenson had a tall, 
willowy figure, sur- 
mounted by a classic 
head, from which 
came a hacking 
cough.” 

FIFTY 
PICTURES 
OF GOTHIC 
ALTARS. 

Selected and De- 
scribed by Percy 
Dearmer, M.A., 

D.D. 21s. (Mow- 
bray.) 

A wide knowledge 
and fine judgment of 
ecclesiastical art, to- 
gether with painstak- 
ing research among 
records of continental 
Church history of the 
Gothic period, -have 
gone to the making 
of Dr. Percy Dear- 
mer's valuable work, 
which, originally 
issued in 1910 as 
” Alcuin Club Collec- 
tion X ” is now made 
available to the 
general public after 
revision of the text. 

The fifty plates in- 
cluded. mciinly from 
manu.script sources, 
though a few early 
woodcuU are added 
both for the sake of com- 
parison and as indicative 
of the persistence of ancient 
forms right on into the Re- 
naissance peri o d , contain 
many magnificent examples 
of miniature painting, and 
others that, although of 
varying degrees of artistic 
merit, have been f o 11 n d 
suitable as illustrations of the 
compiler's subject. The 
object of the collection, which 
is intended to supplement an 
earlier volume picturing ex- 
clusively English altars 
(” Alcuin Club Collection 1 ”) 
is primarily to assist archi- 
tects and others concerned 
in the arrangement and 
decoration of churches. A 
concise description and ex- 
planation of the ornaments 
of the church and ornaments 
of the ministers depicted in 
each plate apjpears on the 
opposite page. The ex- 
ample that, we reproduce is 
typical.^ 


Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars 

(Mowbray). 


Mass for thr Dead. 
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THE SPIRIT 
OF ISLAM. 

By Sybd Amber Alx. 
309. (ChristopherB.) 

The publishers of 
the Right Hon. Syed 
Ameer Ali's admirable 
“Life of the Prophet” 
are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise in 
seizing upon such a 
moment as the present 
for the issue of a 
thoroughly revised 
edition of this com- 
prehensive and im- 
portant work, which 
now appears with 
added chapters on 
” The Apostolical Suc- 
cession ” and ” The 
Mystical and Ideal- 
istic Spirit in Islam.” 
There is a new intro- 
duction wherein the 
author surveys the 
evolution of Moham- 
medanism as one of 
the great religions of 
the world, reviewing 
its foundations, its 
aspirations a n d its 
ideals. Complaining 
that the real con- 
tribution of Islam to 
the uplift of humanity 
is either ignored or 
not appreciated, he 
exercises considerable 
forensic abilities in 
support of liis case. 
Forcible illustrations 
of his argument can 
be gleaned from the 
extremely interesting 
outline of the life and 
ministry of the Prophet, 
claimed to be largely based 
on the Strat-nr~RasiU of Ibn 
Hisham, whose death took 
place barely two hundred 
years after that of Moham- 
med himself, and the 
historical value of whose 
writings is therefore con- 
siderable. Notable among 
the enlightened theories of 
the Prophet Syed Ali places 
his strongly-expressed con- 
victions on divorce, on which 
his arguments have a topical 
value outside the all-round 
political interest of the 
treatiae as a whole. Speaking 
generally, Mohammed looked 
upon the custom of divorce 
with extreme disapproval, 
and r^arded its practice as 
calculated to undermine fhe 
foundations of society; le* 


nbtiting pleased God more 
than the oi 

slaves, nothing 
j>leaeed °Him tliim >^vorce. 



ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS 
OP THE 
MIDDLE 
AGES. 

By the Rev. 

E. L. Cutts. 15s. 

(Daniel O’Connor.) 

A new edition of 
this invaluable 
compendium of 
mediaeval Church 
lore is to be wel- 
comed. It is a solid 
work, plentifully 
illustrated with 
nearly two hundred 
cuts, many from 
contemporary M S . 
sources. Mr. Cutts 
is no d r y a .s d u s i 
comnicntator. and 
writes interestingly, 
as becomes an en- 
thu.siast. Dealing 
in turn with the 
monks, recluses, pil- 
grims, secular clergy, 
mi nstrels, knights 
a n d merchants of 
the Middle Ages, 
he collates a vast 
store of miscellan- 
eous data informed 
by scholarly com- 
ment. His matter 
(compri.sing the best 
part of six hundred 
closely printed 
pages) may be de- 
scribed as weighty, 
but his writing is 
far from being 
ponderous. Of 
particular interest 
is his account of 
the anchoresses or 
female reel uses 



From Scenes and Characters of 
the Middle Ages 

{Daniel O* Connor). 


Canterbury Piubrims. 

From an llluBtrsted MS. in the British Museum. 
By John Lydgste. i4tb century. 


which’ occur in 
many Briti’sh 
churches in various 
situations, at 
various heights, and 
have formed the 
subject of much 
di.se u.s.si on among 
ecclcsiologists. are 
likely to have been 
the windows of 
such anchor -holds. 
Turning to the ways 
and habits of those 
who dwelt in them, 
Mr. Cutts argues 
that from the pleni- 
tude of “ don’ts ** in 
which the " Ancren 
Riwlc” abounds, as 
to the wearing of 
jewellery, dining out 
with neighbours, 
breakfasting in the 
presence of male 
visitors, or occupy- 
ing themselves with 
.‘inch fancy or 
embroidery work as 
was not necessitated 
by the repair of 
church vestments, 
it is pretty evident 
1 h a 1 sinchoresses 
were in the habit 
of doing all these 
things when oppor- 
tunity offered. 

A LIFE 
OF OUR 
SAVIOUR 
FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

By W. K. L. Clarke. 

(S.RC.K.) 


of pre-Reformation 

times. The manual upon which these pious ladies framed 
their conduct was of course Bishop Richard Poore’s 
“ Ancren Riwle,” so frequently quoted by writers on 
mediaeval subjects, a twelfth-century work which is not 
merely a brief code of the regulations obligatory upon 
them, but is a book of paternal counsels which enters at 
great length 
and in minute j 
detail into the 
circunLStances 
of the re- 
ligious life. 

Mr. Cutts 
describes the 
f$clu$ofia in 
which they 
passed the 
greater part 
of their exis- 
tence, and is 
of opinion 
that some of 

the little “low A Life of Our Sariour For Little Children 

ride iirindows <S.P.C.X.) 


The lovely coloured plates and many black-and-white 
drawings render Mr. Clarke’s simply but effectively told 
story of Christ an admirable picture book for children. 
Little ones will be able to understand the New Testament 
ami the teachings of Our Lord from the plainly worded text, 
whilst the illustrations will help lo impress the wonderful tale 

on their minds. 
This “Life” 
will rank 
among favour- 
ite books in 
the nursery ; 
everything has* 
been done to 
make it attrac- 
tive, and the 
author is to be 
congratulated 
on a valuable 
addition to the 
religious works 
already p u b- 

« Tmb Shbphbrdb. i i s h e^d for 

young ereaders. 
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From Loch Lomond and the Trossachs 

[Blackie), 


Loch Lomond from Invkrsnaio. 


THE CHARM OF CHILDHOOD: 
MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


disgraced Queen Elizabeth at a State function, and 
Ciiyp’s " Twins might have been robed in a cut-to- 
ad vantage gown from the wardrobe of the wife of Jan 


With a Preface by 

Ch. Mokeau • Vauthier. 

3s. net. (Heincmann.) 

This slim volume is a 
picture - gallery - in - the-hand . 
Its theme is childhood, but 
its pages arc so varied in 
subject and treatment that 
there is no monotony to 
be feared in the long list 
of masterpieces. The early 
painters of the chib I con- 
tented themselves very 
greatly with representations 
of the Infant Christ in the 
arms of the Madonna, but 
there is no sacred picture 
in this collection, and to a 
large extent these are definite 
portraits. It i« often 
pathetic to see the child 
face of " the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries rising 
out from stifi frill, or rufHe 
or collar of wired lace. The 
young of those times had 
baby bodies, child leanings, 
it must be supposed, but 
those in authority oyer 
them seemed to have no 
idea of drcssiitg them except 
in grown-up " Nothing of 
a small size, "^e round- 
faced daughters of Cornelius 
de Vos would not — as 
far as dress ^went — have 


Prom the Charm of Childhood Pmtiiait op a Child. 

{HHnmmm). School of Van Dyok (fint half 

ofthoXVile«itiiiy)L 


Arnolfini. Relief and relea.se 
come with the later cen- 
turies, the whalebone w'as 
discarded, the starch dis- 
appeared, and freedom and 
naturalness of l)ody and 
expression gave the painters 
their chance of painting 
expression and spirit as 
well as colour and texture. 

A CHOICE OF 
THE BEST 
ENGLISH LYRICS. 

17th Century, x8th Century, 
xpth Century. 

3 Vols. Compiled by Kogsk 
In OPEN. Is. 6 d. each. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

In three very tastefully 
produced, handy pocket- 
volumes Mr. Roger Ingpen 
has collected some three 
hundred of the best English 
lyrics, beginning with 
Spenser and ending with 
Lionel Johnson. He has not 
kept to the beaten track, 
but has gone into the by- 
ways as well as into the 
highways of poetry and 
taken a fine thing wherev^ 
it was to be found. Xhd 
selections have been xnade ' 
with excellent judgment, mild 
are worthily housed in ll&Wf 
artistically designed little 
books. ■ 
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From The Scott Countiy 

{Ul(tckie). 

A GALLERY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEt 

3S. net. (HeincMnanii.) 

There is tme blemish or defect 
in this little collection of jjaint- 
ings ranging over six centuries 
— it has no index or e.ven list 
of the pictures included. (Jf 
these there arc fifty eight, and 
mostly of course ]iortraits, from 
Ambrogio de Predis's “ Beatrice 
d ' K s t e " to Winterhalter’s 
“ Ihinccss Vorontzoff.” 'I'hcy 
have been chosen by M. 

Moreau- Vauthier, who contri- 
butes a sx)arkling, witty, sound 
and provocative introduction 
three pages long, into which he 
packs a good deal of excellent 
generalising and one or two 
entertaining particular 
criticisms. The reproductions 
are excellent, and the fifty-eight 
really constitute an aristocracy 
of beauty and character in 
paint. 

THE SCOTT 
COUNTRY. 

By John Gbddib. Painted 
by E. W. Haslbhust, R.B.A, 

38. (Blackie.) 

** It is at Kelso Bridge, below 
the meeting of Tweed and 
Teviot, that we come fully 
within the circle of the magi- 
cian's charm, where every 
stream cuid wood and glen seems 
to take light and colour from the 2’rom A Galleiy of Beautiful 
tmagiiiation of Walter Scott." Women 

{Heinemann). 


So writes Mr. Oeddic in his enthusiastic account of a 

■" ’ ' ’ ’ ' n and fascinated many xnlgrims. 

We admire very much the 
softly-tinted view in golds and 
greens of that loveliest bridge, 
which haunts the nicmor>'^ of 
many an exile. Mr. Haslehust 
is ccpially successful with his 
picture of stalely .M>botsford 
set against blue hill distances, 
ami the sketch of noble 
'rraquciir House, with its 
shadowed lawn, is beautiful. 
Mr. (ieddie writes with all the 
recpiircd knowledge and dis- 
crimination, and speaks with 
d u e r t? V e r e ii c c t)f ' ‘ holy 
Mel ro.se.” 






Qiovanna Sornaouoni. 

Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494X 


SUNRISE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

By Julia Reeve Wood. 

(Selwyn & Blount.) 

A deep reverence for beauty 
and a lyrical sense that often 
breaks free from conventional 
metre, but never loses rhythm, 
<listingnish these twelve }K>ems 
of Mrs. Julia Keevc Wood. 
The jioem that gives title to the 
book is the longest in the col- 
lection and coritciins much that 
is beautiful in thought and 
utterance ; those that follow 
differ in style but maintain a 
high standard of workmanship. 
The artistic little volume would 
make a most acceptable gift 
for any friend with a taste for 
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MADAME DE LA PAYETTE. 

SA VIE ET SES CEUVRES. 

Par H. Ashton. 25s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Bluc-stockings 
are rather teiri* 
fying people, 
which probably 
explains the in- 
tense seriousness 
that M. Ashton 
has brought to 
his task of com- 
piling a memoir 
worthy of his 
illustrious sub- 
ject. His book 
seems to have 
had many ad- 
ventures in the 
making, for the 
fact is noted in 
his preface that 
the actual writ- 
ing was finished 
nearly ten years 
ago ; the proofs 
had already 
gone to press in 
Belgium at the 
outbreak of war, 
since when they 
appear to have 
led a kind of 
pillar - to - post J rom The A B C of CoUectlng 
existence among Old English China 

French a 11 d {Stanley Paul). 

English university centres, and to have been polished, 
up finally for the second time in so far away an outpost 
of learning as the University of British Columbia. Mr. 
Ashton’s " modest study ” is certainly comprehensive, 
revealing his heroine by turns as “ Enfant,” ” Jeune 
Fille,” ‘‘ Kpouse,” " Debutante,” ” Parisienne,” ” Dame 
d'Honneur,” “ Romancier.” M^re,” ” Psychologue,” 
** Diploma te,” ” Historien,” ” Epistoli<!irc,” ” J^crivain,” and 






MEMORIES OP THE MONTHS : 

SEVENTH SERIES. « 

\ 

By Sir Hbrbbrt Maxwell. Bart., F.R.S. iob. 6d.^Det. 

(Edward' 
Arnold.) 

This is the 
seventh volume 
— the first was 
published 
twenty - five 
years ago — of a 
series of ” mis- 
cellaneous ” of 
country life 
which w' i 1 1 be 
‘ familiar to 
naturalists and 
sportsmen. S i r 
Herbert Maxwell 
is not a bom 
essayist, and he 
is to be read 
rather for the 
interest of his 
matter than for 
the charm of his 
style, though he 
writes with the 
s t r aightforwanl 
vigour of the 
enthusiast. He 
is not a literary 
man's naturalist. 
Chblsba Piqurks op thb hiqkkbt like the late 
QUALITY, ov Roubiliac. ^V. H. Hudson. 

But he has a 

wonderful wealth of nature lore at his finger-tips and. 
whether he writes about the snowdroj) or bird migra- 
tion. or rabbits or salmon fishing or the licrbaceous 
border, or turns aside occasionally to dwell upon the 
more human aspects of country life, he cannot fail to 
fascinate all who share his own deep and catholic love 
of nature. He confesses to his fondness for ” blood- 
sports.” such as fox-hunting ; but he strikes a passionate 
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• From Antiques end Curios 
in our Homes 
t {Werner Laurie), 



Fobbiqn POTTKIIV* From Aivtiquis and Curios CiplinoBii SHoi; 

in . our Homes 

(Wermr Lamie), r ! 


” Philosophe.” There is also a careful bibliography and 
a number of appendices, one of which collates for or against 
the coupling Of Mile, de la Vergne's (maiden) name with 
that of the not vdry reputable prelate whom scandalous 
tongues have freqiA^tly linked her with. The CardinaTs 
own evidence is a plea of ” Not Guilty,” and, as M. Ashton 
" ^ints out. he was hardly the sort of man to deny such a 
connection, had it over really existed. 


humanitarian note at times as when, discussing sod y 
fishing, he denounces the ” horriblo dxcumstances 
massacre which goes on year af^ year under 
Great Britain and the United States.” Wi^lotiw 
vigorously expressing such personal opiniohs* 
facts of animal and bird life, flower and tw, 
never fails to be interesting and informing; Itio 
five good illustrations. 




ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 

Selected and Arranged by T. H. 

Enlarged Edition. 58. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

'* God rest you, Merry Gentlemen/' is the fitting beginning 
of an anthology of Christmas poems ; Mr. Darlow say.s, 


a ncn collection and varied. 


write.s : 


xi&c V cbugHtchiJ 


' But stay I What light is that doth stream 
And drop here in a gilded beam.? 

It is Thy star, run page, and bring 
Thy tributary Eastern king." 



From The A B C of English Salt-Glaze Stoneware Stafforoomirk Salt-( 

{Stanley Paul). Museum). 


indeed, that it is the most popular of old Engli.sh carols. 
But after that the volume is by no means a book of carols 
only. The names of the poets who wrote of Christmas 
arc surprisingly many, coining down the centuries. “ A 
Hymn on the Nativity of My Saviour,” by Ben Jonson, 


And Sarah Piatt writes : 

•' He will sec sweet stockings, cunning and new 
Warm in scarlet, and dainty in white — 
Stockings that never have crept in a shoe— 
Waiting his morning's enchanted light." 



From tbm A B C of CeUtctii 


CeUteting Old English China 
(Stanley Paul). 


follows the first carol, and Robert Southwell, Merrick, 
CrasbAw, Vaughan, Herbert, Jeremy Taylor, lead on to 
Isaac Watts, Keble, aod such diverse writers as Blake, 
Kiagitogr, Christina Rossetti, J. A. Ssrmonds, Swinburne, 
Coventry Patmore — and on to Georga, MacDonald. It is 


WOROBRTaR WHBKLpPATTKRN tkarot. 
Japan pattkrn tkapov. and other 
FINS Pisosa 

And lastly George MacDonald : 

" They sdl were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high ; 
Thou cam'st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry.** 

The book is ideal as a Christmas gift. 
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MY LIFE AND 
SOME LETTERS. 

By Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


MY MEMORIES 

(1878-19x8). 

By Ex-Kaisbr William II. 259. net. (Cassell.) 


Few actresses have ever ac.liieved such decisive fame 
in one night as Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell won 
by power of personality 
and talent thirty years 
ago in her jiresentation 
of P aula Tanqueray . 

She has maintained her 
proud position in the 
vanguard of the stage 
ever since ; and though 
she has neve r found 
another role quite so 
exactly adapted to lier 
peculiar gifts of tempera- 
ment, she has triumphed 
in unsuitable plays and 
suitable plays alike by 
the magic of her per- 
sonality and beauty. 

The record of such a life 
must obviously be of 
great interest ; and the 
result in this book is 
a human document of 
poignant interest. For 
behind all the ix>pular 
success and acclama- 
tion, there is much sad- 
ness and very little 
material gain in terms of 
money. As in the case 
of many other actresses, 

Mrs. Cxampbcll’s private 
life has been falsely con- 
strued . Ru mour pictures 
her as an exotic vampire 
type of w'oman with 
many lovers. The main 
facts of her life are that 
she was an unusual and 
acutely sensitive child, 

‘the daughter of an 
English father and an 
Italian mother : she was 
brought up in the prosaic- 
suburb of Dulwich ; at 
the age of seventeen she 
made a runaway mar- 
riage with a Sydenham 
boy of twenty, who 
proved a shiftless hus- 
band. He went to South 
Africa, leaving his wife 
and two young cliildren 
in iSngland. By sheer 
necessity,* Mrs. Campbell 
went on the stage, and 
led the hard life of an 
actress on tour in those 
days, at a salary of £2 a 
week. An engagement 
at the Adelphi Theatre led to the St. James's and fame in 
1893 as “ Paula* Tanqueray." It was followed by " Agnra 
Ebbsmith," the magnificent rendering of " Magda," arid 
many other sifccesses. Of all th» ead more she tells, 
and through her story she scatters delightful anecdotes of 
herself and her famous friends with a lavish hand. An 
altogether admirable book — one of the best and most 
interesting of all the stage memoirs we have read. 


Forty years of memories ! And when they are written 

down, at any rate in 
this form, what a 
picture do they give 
us of one whom the 
English publisher 
announces as the *' most 
dominating personality 
the world has known 
for 200 years." It may 
be wondered if the 
author of that phrase 
had read the book or 
had forgotten rudi- 
mentary history. For 
the book is a long 
explanation of just how 
little dominating was 
the Kaiser’s personality, 
how all lu.s deeds and 
acts were those into 
which he was forced or 
jockeyed by his coun- 
sellors and entourage. 
The reader will doubt- 
less ask himself whether, 
if there had been no 
war, no overthrow of 
(»erinany. no dismissal 
of th»i Emjx^ror, whether 
in that case the tone 
o f his reminiscences 
would not have licen 
remarkably different. 
The book can only 
properly be read in con- 
junction with the other 
volumes by German 
statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors, such as Falkeh- 
hayn, L u d e n d o r f f , 
I'irpitz, and the curious 
book issued by the 
Crown Prince to prove 
that Germany was not 
defeated by the Allies, 
and furthermore that 
if only his father and 
the Chancellor and 
General Head-quarters 
had followed his Crown- 
princely advice there 
would first of all have 
been no war, and then 
Germany would have 
won it ! The description 
of the Kaiser's auto- 
cratic dealings with his 
Cabinet and theo^eads 
of the State,< depart^ 
ments, as giyen by the 
Crown Prjnde, is very 
far from t^lying with the imperial exposition. The 
interest in the book lies completely in the identity 6( 
the author. In itself it is not a good book in any way. 
But it shows clearly what manner of man the greti|t 
hgureh^d of Germany really was, and is thus illuminatfag 
and instructive. It makes it the more sorrowful that M 
should have been allowed, even by his own peo^, to - 

the world so long, and his fall the less sorrowful* 
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ART, PQETRV AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


THE 

BRIC-A- 

BRAC 

COL- 

LECTOR. 


By H. W. 

L E w E R and 
M A C I V K K 
PeRCI VAL. 

7S. 6d. (Her- 
bert Jenkins.) 

The latest 
addition to 
the excellent 
** C o 1 1 e c - 
tors*" series, 
edited by H . 

W. Lewer, 

F.S.A. As 
the subjects 
of china, 
furniture, 
glass, earth- 
c n w a r c , 
s t a ni ]) s 
silver, Shef- 
fi e 1 d plate 
and pewter, 
medals, an<l 
lace an d 
embroid e r y 
have already 
been treated 
by experts, 
it iniglit be 
thought that 
little re- 
mained to be 
w r i t t e n 
about in the 
way of an- 
tiques avail- 
able to the 
ordinary 
collector. 

Messrs. 

Lewer and 
Percival, 

however, here introduce 
to our notice a multitude 
of " objects having a certain 
interest or value from their 
rarity, antiquity or the like . . . 
omaments which may be 
pretty or curious, but have 
no intrinsic claim as serious 
works of art** — (vfds "The 
Century Dictionary ** : *' Bric-^- 
Brac) not generally included 
under any of the above heads. 
How many, for instance, of 
the people who habitually 
quote lines about " the nice 
conduct of a clouded cane '* 
know what a " clouded cane " 
really was, or if such things 
are still extant. *' Samplers " 
we know, perhaps, but what 
may a ** Bellannihe *’ be ? 



iT««. t 






t'rom Hand-Woven Carpets, Oriental 
and European 

(Benn Bros,). 


A OHiNKaa Carpet. XVIII century. 



Messrs. 
Lewer and 
Percival can 
explain, and 
even produce 
photographs 
of authentic 
sped m ens 
w h i c h , 
“ w he n 
sound, are 
difficult to 
procure to- 
day, except 
the forgeries 
now on the 
market.** 
There are 
people, it 
seems, who 
make a 
dishonest 
living by 
fabricating 
bcllannines. 
It so Ends 
worse than 
coining, and 
not half so 
re m u n e r a- 
tive. 


THE 

SPORT 

OF 

FISH- 

ING. 

By John 
Mack EACH AN. 
i6 Illustra- 
tions, los. Gd. 
net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell 
contributes 
an introduc- 
very lively 
Mr. Mac- 


Prom The Bric-4-Brac Collector 
{H§rb»rt Jinkins). 


Gold and Enamelled 
Snuff-Box. 


tion to this 
volume by 
k e a c h a n , wdio unhappily 
died s 11 (1 d e n 1 y wh i 1 e his 
book was in the press. It is 
a tribute to the controversial 
interest of the many delightful 
chapters it contains that Sir 
Herbert cannot refrain from 
combating certain of the 
statements they include. 
Anglers are often booky folk 
— when the books arc about 
fishing, and here is a book 
they will enjoy. Much 
practical advice is enshrined 
in these pages, but they will 
delight anyone who loves 
running water and nature ; 
if he has ever cast a fly so 
‘ much the better. 
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From The CambrMge History 
of India 

{Cambridge University Press), 


Reliefs on the raiunos 
OF THE BARHUT StUFAp 


From The Cambridge History Reliefs on the railinss 

of India of the Barhut Stupa. 

{Cambrige University Press), 

Reviewed In last month's Bookman. 

and for that very reason his " tips ” will be useful to a 
larger proportion of his readers than is usually the case 
with travel. writers. The result is what the author frankly 
rail. *' an unconventional sort of book, with no sign of a 
plot, but containing information about the part of South 

America that one is most 
apt to visit.” 

IN A GRAIN OP 
SAND. 

By Yoi Masaini. 6t. 
(ColUns.) 

The writer, whom we.kaow; 
as author of charmingstadies 
over the sigiihtiim d 
Pawlowska '(now apjlar^; 
ently Madame Maraini)^ Ifr 
fully up ' ta her prsndOfN' 
standard in them ' 
studies of ItaBia' 

The bookfad wiudlish adl^^ 
aouANoi Nwtdiaa Spom 

Snui>s Box, 'Signor Anteoi#.. 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

By F. A. Sherwood. i8s. (Leonard Parsons.) 

Mr. Sherwood has chosen an unusual ^orm for a travel 
book, but it is probably quite well adapted for the use 
which he hopes his readers 
may make of it. Glimpses 
of South America" is 
frankly a hotebook, pictorial 
and descriptive, dozens 
upon dozens of photographs 
and hundreds of paragraphs 
in description of and com- 
ment upon the people and 
places he has seen in business 
tours ti^rough the South 
American continent, jotted 
down as opportdnity offered. 

It is about the highways 
and not the by<«ways of 
Latin- American travel that 71 m Bik«i-Brie Gotlselof 

he is naturally informative, (Het^eri Jenkfm)* 





QOU AND I 

Bnuff Box, 
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From Modem Decorative Art in England 

{BeUsJord^, 

SCOTLAND. 

By A. R. Hope Moncrikff. Painted by Sutton Palmer. 

New and Revised Edition. (A. & C. Black.) 

We arc very glad to welcome a new edition of this 
exceedingly attractive book. Mr. Hope Moncriefl gives us 
glimpses of Scottish history, national character, customs 
and literature, and his book 
has again and again been 
reprinted. It is as much Mr. 

Sutton Palmer's success as 
Moncrieff's, for the coloured 
plates are beautiful land- 
scapes indeed. Take " The 
Grampians from Boat of 
Garten, Inverness-shire *' — 
what an air of spacious peace 
there is about it ! “ The 

River Teith, with Lochs 
Achray and Vennacher, 

Perthshire/' may well bring 
tears to a wanderer's eyes. 

The book is written in a 
downright and amusing 
style, and weaves in personad 
recollections. Our author 
has no memory of seeing 
Ruskin at Perth ; “ but I 
well remember Millais, in the 
prime of manly beauty . . . 
several of the children he 
then painted so charmingly 
were playmates of mine.” 

One could linger long over 
these entertaining chapters, 
but space forbids. Mr. 

Moncrieff praises William 
Alexander's ” Life among my 
ain folk " and Sarah Tytler's 
” St. Mungo's City.” 


THE LIFE OP 
SIR ARTHUR 
PEARSON, Bt., G.B.E. 

By SiDNSY Dark. xos. 6d- 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is probable that only 
those who« having possessed 
sight, have become totally 
blind, can truly value the 
work originated and carried 

PSaxBon, at St. Dunstan's and elsewhere. His great object, 
whni he ceased to be able to see, was, as Mr. Dark happily 
puts it, *' to help the blind to eease to be pitiful, to 


- 










From Modem Decorative 
Art in Englaiid 
(Bsfr/ord). 

on by the late Sir Arthur 


Thk ** Wattbau ** Frieze. 

cease to be persons for whom their fellows were sorry ; to 
demonstrate that the loss could be minimised, and that 
the blind could be so educated that they would be able 
to fend for themselves, to arrange their own lives, and to 
hold their own in industrial and in social life." With what 
success he achieved this, and in so doing found his own 
intenf>e happiness, w^e all know ; and with this allusion 

to his splendid social triumph 
I will leave that part of the 
volume which gives its story, 
only adding that Mr. Dark 
makes of it an enthralling 
romance. Sir Arthur 
Pearson’s character is un- 
folded, step by step, by his 
biographer, who knew him 
personally for more than 
twenty years. He would have 
succeeded in any other sphere 
of life — we can hardly doubt 
that, so unresting was his 
nature; but the great surprise 
to some readers will be in the 
revelation of wliat appears at 
first to be a lack of concen- 
tration. Reading further, we 
feel that it is rather a swift 
change of concentration from 
one theme to another. He 
did nothing by halves ; from a 
non-smoker he became a very 
heavy smoker indeed. He 
was keen on golf, for a time ; 
he fancied bee-keeping, for a 
time. Succeeding in one 
thing, he turned immediately 
to another. Success came 
to him while he was young, 
by the strange route of 
winning a prolonged 
" general knowledge " com- 
petition in Tit-Bits, the 
prize being a situation in the 
office of that paper at a 
salary of ;£ioo a year. 
Very soon he was promoted. 
We need not here follow 
his career in detail. Mr. 
Dark has accomplished his 
task sympathetically, exceU 
lently . His book would be a 
memorial — if one were needed 
— to " the chief " ; to the editor, the inspirer and the friend. 
But the real memorial is the work done at St. Dunstan's.* 
This book will be treasured by all who read it, but more 
especially by those who knew the great leader, of the blind. 




The " Mandarin ” Waix*Pamn. 

DcNgorf bjr WUiim Tumt ud H«u. Wumc. 
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from The Rub&iy&t of Omar KhayyAm 

(John Lane), 


*'And whkn Thyself with shinins 
Foot shall pass.” 


KORIN. 

By Yone Noguctw. 

£i 106. (Elkin Mathews.) 

It is very fitting that the pen which essays 
the task of introducing to the English 
public a very distinguished Japanese artist 
should be that of a distinguished Japanese 
poet who has already his own circle of 
British admirers. Korin (most of us, we 
blush to admit it, have never previously 
heard of hifia)^ has been dead for over two 
hundred yearn, while Mr. Noguchi's poems 
are still being Yyritten. We hope that in 
•another century or so the poets of the day 
wid[ pay him the same sort of tribute that 
Hoitsu, Korin’s faithful follower, rendered to 



Yonb NoayoHL 

AntSor of •• Xorin ” 
iSMn MtUfuaifs). 


his master's memory, sending a large stone 
from Yedo to Kyoto for a monument and 
inviting five people a day to the tea ceremony 
for thirty days. As to Korin's secret as an 
artist, of which we have here many examples 
in wood blocks in colour and black, collo- 
types and small cuts, Mr. Noguchi declares 
it to have been " the secret of how delightful 
it is to leave a full and empty space in the 
picture, or how to cover up the space of the 
picture with the most delightful emptiness,” 
but herein Korin only ” noticed and gazed on 
the accidental gesture of Nature, and let her 
sing her own song in his art.” A book tll^ 
will be sure of a welcome from the grewiilg 
circle that is interested in the art of Japwi* , 
It is tastefully produced in the diaraeteriittc, 
Japanese style* , 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
& SUCCESSFUL FICTION 
(7/6 net) 




2nd targe edition now ready. 

MY LIFE and SOME LETTERS 

By Mn. PATRICK CAMPBELL 

In one large volume, Royal Bvo, cloth gilt, with 4K illustrations ott art paper, and photogravure frontispiece. 24m net. 

A Limited Edition of 100 copies specially priiiiPd %nd Ixnind, contaiiunR in addition to 41 other illustrations, 

8 photogravure plates. Each copy numwrea and signed by Ihf. Autlior (m-arly all subscribed for). £3 3a not. 

“ A fascinating, compicloly human iKMik." — 7 ’MiirA 



MAINLY EAST By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 

In one large volume, with many illustrations. 16 b. net. 

Mm. Alec Twrcdle has produced a fascinating illustrated book (from her own 
water-colour drawings) on Constantinople, Smyrna, The DardanoUrs. Syria, I’.'ilrs- 
tinc, Egypt, Soudan and India. It U full of personal narrative and aniustiiK ail- 
venturm. 


The FARINGTON DIARY 

In cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and other iUustrations. 21 •.each 
volume net. ^ I ready 


FIGARO: The Life of Beaumarchais 

By JOHN RIVERS 

In one large volume, with iti illustrations, 18 a.net. 

An Interesting account of one of the most fascinating hgures of the eighli rnlh 
century. The Knbject, a watchmaker who was aLso a wit, dramatLst, musician, 
gallant, financier, and friend of the daughters of the King of france, has received 
tribute Irfim Carlyle, Voltaire, and Waliwle. 


liy the Late Leader of the “ Young Turk " Party 

MEMORIES of a TURKISH 
STATESMAN, 1913-1919 

,, , , By DJEMAL PASHA 

.A iK)ok of exer]ition.il interest at the present time. In one large han ds o me voliinie 
ivilli maps, cloth gilt, 16 ». m t. • 

“ K very impcirtant Uiok.” .Saturday Review 

The LOOM of th^ LAW 

By J. A. R. CAIRNS 

In cloth gilt, 18 s. net. 

The ex|>rrirnr.cs and reflections of the well-known Metropolitan Magistrate. 

A most hiitnaii and humane book." — Morning Post 

IRISH SPORT of YESTERDAY 

By MAJOR A. W. LONG 

Deniy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations. 16 s. net. 

" A first-class eiitiTlainment, a litth piece of the real old Ireland, .set down most 
delight I 111 ! v - " — Sunday J imes 


kth large edition now rendy of the widely discussed book 


(ANONYMOUS) 


The POMP of POWER 


III one large handsome volume, 
cloth gilt, 18 /- net. 
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ETHEL M. DELL'S 

latest triumph 

CHARLES REX 


Miss licU has the itiimcnsely rare power of being 
able to tell a story in such a way that readers wish to 
go thniugli with it and end it ." — British IIVeA/y 


MCK NONPAREIL 

MARIAN BOWER 

Part Author of “ The Chinese Puwlr. ’’ and " The 
(treen Cord." 


CHANOe PARTNERS 

HOKACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

Author of " Qninnrys,” etc., etc. 

*' A delightluT and brilliant bit of comedy." — Truth 
A cliarmlng and witty story." — Weehly Dispatch 

MISS MAPP E. r. BENSON 

A new novel by the auth<jr of " Dodo," etc., etc. 

ALAS, THAT SPRINQ-^l 

ELINOR MORDAUNT 

Author of " The Little Soul,” " Laura Creie.liton." 

ANNE SEVERN AND THE 
F1ELDINQS MAY SINCLAIR 

" A triumph of colour and vitality." — The Times 
" One of tne very best of Miss Sinclair’s novels . . . 
brilliant writing and analysis."— IVecMy Dispatch 
*‘A finely emotional story in which a difficult 
subject hM been handled with consummate tact." 

Daily Chronicle 

THE OPTIMIST E. M. DELAFIELD 

Author oi " T«ialon/' “ Humbug," etc. 

THE aODDBSS THAT GREW UP 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

Author if " What Woimd Wfshca," etc. 

PETER'S PEOPLE CURTIS YORKE 

Author of " The Unknown Road," etc. 

SOWING SEEDS IN DANNY 

NELLIE L. MeCLUNO 

** Pearl Watson la as true to life, in her humble 
tunounffings, as ever Maggie TulUver was and even 
truer than the ' Marchioness ’ or Uttle Nell." 

Morning Pott 

THE BOX OP SPIKENARD 

ETHEL SOILEAU 

“A itoiy full of pathoi ud tanmui intemt.” 

ifanimf Anf 

SEVEN FOR A SECRET 

MARY WEBB {nie Mary Meredith) 
Author of " The Houae in Dormer Forest," etc. 

*« A story of mio beauty and power.*'— Oullooh 


THE JUPPE REBECCA WEST 

^th iMTge Kdiliwi] '* The lilcrari’ novel of the year." 

ANNETTE AND BENNETT 

GILBERT CANNAN 

Author of ** Scmbal," " Pugs and I\*acocks." 

HEARTBEAT STACY AUMONIER 

{2nd Edition.) Author of ‘•The Love -a -Duck," etc. 
" A very fascinating in>vcl.*'— -DaiVy Telegraph 

JOHN EDGAR'S ANOELS 

WINIFRED GRAHAM 

PUPPETS OF FATE 

SELWYN JEPSON 

Author of ** The Qualihed Adventurer.’* 

CAPTAIN BLOOD 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

^td EdUion 

A stirring romance of tin- Sjiunish Main, l-y the 
author of " ScaiaiiiiUiche " (Hth Kdition). 

" A finely stirring romance gemmed with thrilling 
episodes from cover to cover."- Westminster (icuette 

THE aAROOYLE 

Mrs. ARTHUR STALLARD 

Author of *' The Ford," etc. 

ANN MARY JULIAN 

Author ol ** Where Jasmines Bloom." 

CITY OF WONDER 

E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

MINUET AND FOXTROT 

AGNES V EOERTON CASTLE 


VANDBMARICS FOLLY 

"" herIebt quick 

“An pxadlont storv."* Irish Times 
“ The whole narralive ha.s a convincing air of truth. 
There are some attractive flcscripUons and many 
forcible touches of dry humor and quiet pathos." 

The Times 

CONJUGAL RiaUTS “ RITA " 


THE INHERITANCE OF JEAN 

TROUV6 NEVIL HBNSHAW 

*' A charming love idyll."' -.SVotoawn 

“This novel is iuterrstiog becAUse Mr. Nevil 
Hanshaw has chosen on unaccustomed setting. The 
author evidently loves the places and the people and 
he describes them with a sober sympathy which is 
particularly attractive. "—The Times 


THE MIRACLE 

eTtEIIPLE THURSTON 
THE KINGMAKERS 

BURTON E. STEVENSON 

Author of " LitUc Comrade " (544k Thousand). 


ROLF BENNETT ar 
KATHERINE HARRINGTON 

" A talc with a thrill In almost every chapter." 

-J'M Timm 

LOVE IN A PIT VILLAQE 

"7T ^ LADY MUIR MACKENZIE 

Author of “ Kale's Comedy of Team." 

"A story of unusual human interest." 

Daily drapkie 


SOLILOQUY STEPHEN McKENNA 

yd Edition 

Anllior of " Si:>uia," etc., etc. “ An inimeoselv 
clever novel. '-^Manchester Guardian ^ 

MANETTA'S marriage 

G. B. BUROIN 

(Mr. Burgin’s Cfith novel.) 

THE GREAT ROXHYTHE 

GEORGETTE HEYER 

Author oi " The Black Moth." 


JKVtlKAUti UABINS 

. ISABEL E. CLARKE 

Author of TrcsRider’s Sister," etc. 

THE LIFE OF ISOBEL ERNE 

PEGGY WEBLINO 

Author of "Gimedy Comer," etc. 

THE REVOLVING FATES 

ESSEX SMITH 

Author of " ShepherdJess Sheep." 

THE MANUSCRIPT OF YOUTH 

DIANA PATRICK 

Author of *' The Wider Way." 


(2fuf edition immediately eatled for) 

THE MIDDLE OP THE 
ROAD Sir PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of “ Venetian Lovers," etc, 

“ Sir Philip Gibbs has done nothing 
better than this novel. The War has 
inspired much fine fiction, but nothing 
better than ' The Middle of the Road.’ " 

—Sundajf Timet 




XdORRaoRR: fiCUTCHlMBON atiRd CO 
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ENGLISH 
CHURCH 
ARCHI- 
TECTURE 
OF 
THE 
MIDDLE 
AGES. 

By A. Free- 
man Smith. 

58. (Fishor 

Unwin.) 

As an intro- 
d action by 
which intending 
a r c h i t c cturad 
students may 
make their first 
acquai n t a n c e 
with the fascin- 
ating subject of 
eccles iastical 
archi t e c t u r e, 
this little hand- 
book is well 
designed. Ad- 
mittedly ele- 
mentary in 
character, i t s 
scope and treat- 
ment have been 
framed by an 
expert well 
qualified for this 
task, Mr. Smith 
having behind 

him - many years of teaching experience as Art Master 
and Instructor in all architectural subjects in the very 
up-to-date Birmingham Municipal Scliool of Arts. For 
the unlearned amateur whose interest in the examples 
of fine Gothic still abounding 
throughout the length and 
breadth of England has but 
just been aroused, and who may 
be desirous of understanding 
tlie origin and use of the more 
familiar forms which may come 
under his observation, no more 
helpful cicerone than Mr. Smitli 
can be found. We must add 
a word of praise for the twelve 
plates with which the author 
supplements his text. 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

WALNUT 

AND 

LACQUER 

FURNITURE. 



From Modern French Painters 
(John Lane), 


Marik Vaksiukf s Thk Danok. 



By R. W. SVMONDS. 
(Herbert Jenidns.) 


sjs. 


Ff<m Tramping with a Poet 
in the Rockies 

{MaemUlan). 


No lover of beautiful things 
can ignore the appeal oi old 

English iumituro' of the best periods. It is a hobby 
that runs away with money, but there are still bargains to 
be-* picked up by the connoisseur who has armed himself 
with the requisite knowledge. The activities of the faker, 
however, and thc^ crooked ways of a certaiA type of middle- 


man, may 
easily lead to 
disastrous and 
expensive mis- 
takes on the 
part of the 
credulous, and 
it is particularly 
against such 
dangers that 
Mr. Symonds's 
expert advice 
will be found 
useful. Other 
writers have 
written about 
old English 
furniture, and 
have often 
written well, 
Vmt not one of 
them has dealt 
really exhaus- 
tively with the 
differences be- 
tween the really 
authentic ex- 
ample of the 
many grada- 
tions of the 
"fake," from 
the crude copy 
to the ingenious 
restoration. The 
all-imp o r t a n t 
question of 
" cond ition " 
has furthermore 
been a closed 

book to most 

amateurs. It is precisely on these very material and 
practical aspects of collecting that Mr. Symonds principally 
enlarges, showing us. for instance, how a piece of eighteenth 
century walnut, which may be quite untouched by the 

hand of the restorer as regards 
its structure, may have suffered 
irreparable damage at the hand 
of the French polisher, so that 
the beauty of its " patina " 
has been destroyed for ever, 

and three parts of its value 

irrevocably subtracted. More 
valuable still, perhaps, are his 
elaborate technical explanations 
of the fashion in which copies. 
hone.st or fraudulent, are pro- 
duced, and the surprising lengths 
to which ingenuity is carried in 
the x>roduction of the spurious. 
But whether it be an artful 
crack in a piece of cross- 
moulding, the deceptive weather- 
ing of an "antique" lacquer 
cabinet, or the more cxmniaf; 
trick of painting over " old " 
gilding on a faked piece and ; 
nibbing ofi the paint on ^e . 
high lights, Mr. Symonds is 
ready with a talisman to d^. v . 
tect the fraud. The sistty-^^ > ^ 
illustrations included depictl^U :i C 
number of choice pieces that will be new to the cqUectl^;: 
public. More than one [recent case in the l4wr 
Bupf^ied ol^ect lessons of how easily the culkctcr 
misled by spurious imitations, and Mr. Sym^ds 
advice against these and a guide to the 


inPWSONfcD INTHt 
VfEVltSS WINOS 


iMRRieONKD IN THK 

ViawMiKK Winds. 
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PHILIP ALLAN S’ COMPANY 


Dmut Svo (9 X B}). with cUlht DrawinBi of Eton by J. D. M. HARVEY. 10/6 not 

PLAYING FIELDS. By eric PARKER, Author of ** Eton in the Eighties/’ etCo 

This admirable book, which has been eagerly awaited by a wide literary circle, is undoubtedly the 
finest story of English school life that has appf'an'd since “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Mr. Parker was for six years at Eton, and in this novel, dealing with our greatest public school, 
he adds to the reputation which he gained by his previous books “ Eton in the Eighties,” “ Promise 
of Arden,” ” Shooting Days,” etc. 


Demy Svo. 21/- net 

IRELAND IN 1921. By “LO.” (Major c. j. c. street, M.C.) 

(Uniform with “The Administration of Ireland, 1920.”) 

This lucid and impartial account of the state of Ireland during perhaps the most fateful year of 
her history forms a companion volume to “The Administration of Ireland, iq^o ” “ 1 . O.’s” 

previous work, which attracted so much attention both here and in America. In the present 
book ” I. O.” gives the ” inner history” of the negotiations betwiTii Dublin, Belfast and London. 

Demv 8vo. 12/6 net 

THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF IRELAND, their Rise 

and Progress. By C-pp*-*" H. B. C. pollard, late of the Staff of the Chief of Police, Ireland. 

A most interesting book on the mysterious Secret Societies of Ireland and their influence on her 
political and social development. Detailed accounts are given of the doings of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, from notes sc'crctly taken at actual meetings ; and the complete ritual of the 
Clan-na-Cael is here, for the first time, printed in full. 

“ Ca])tain Pollard . . . had exceptional op]iortunities for collecting information, and he has used 
some discretion in selecting matter which could have been obtained only in his official capacity . . . 
he has shown a great deal of industry and research.” Sir Basil Thomson, in T/ie Timft 

Demy Svo, with 60 Illu.trationi from PhotoBraphe. 12/6 net 

THE GOLDEN RIVER : Sport and Travel in Paraguay 

By J. W. HILLS, M.P., and lANTHE DUNBAR 

Hat-ing heard that there were golden salmon upwards of 40-n). weight to be caught in the upper 
reaches of the River Parana, the authors fitted out an expedition last October and made their way 
for many miles up that river in search of sport and adventure. The idiot ographs are really 
excellent ; among them may be mentioni'd a wonderful series depicting the hooking, playing, and 
landing of a monster dorado from a canoe. 

Demy Svo, with 32 paBet of Illuttratiooi from PhotoBraphi taken durioB the Revolution. 12 /6 net 

AN OUTLAW’S DIARY. By cecile tormay 

A vivid account, in the form of a personal diary, of the revolution in Hungary which began in 
November, igif). Since the memoirs of Madame Roland no more intimate account of a revolution 
has been penned. Miss Tormay was well acquainted with the late C*ount Stephen Tisza, and gives 
a detailed account of his as* assination. She lias known the notorious ( ouiit Michael Karolyi from 
his childhood and sketches him unsparingly. 

Uemy Svo, with four lllustrutionii from old Spurting PrioU. 12/6 ret 

RECORDS OF THE CHASE, b, “ceol” 

This classic of hunting in England is luiiform with our edition of Life of a hoxhound, by 
John Mills, published last autumn. A few copies have been printed on Fine Paper. Price one 
guinea each. 


Dcoiy 8vou 7/6 net 

BARRIE MARVELL: His Dreams and Adventures 

By CMAPI.FS VINCE, A-***-*- of “The Street of Focee,” " Woyforere in Arcedy,” etc. 

In this new book Mr. Vince describes the childhood of a solitary and imaginativ«> boy, telling of 
the games that he made for himself and the* way in which tfu- house and the garden where he 
played, and the books and pictures that he found, influenced him and sot him on the old puzzle 
of the difference between dream and reality. 


5y Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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EVERYDAY 

LIFE 

IN 

THE 

NEW STONE, 

BRONZE 

AND 

EARLY IRON 
AGES. 

By M. and C. H. B. 

Quenneu. 

5S- 

(Batsford.) 

Following up the 
success of their 
" Everyday Things in 
England,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Qiiennell now devote 
their clever pen and 
pencil to repicturing for 
us the lives and times 
of our ancestors of the 
later prehistoric age. 
Dealing in tunr with 
the races whom suc- 
cessive emigrations 
brought to our shores 
from the Neolithic 



From The House of Magic Frontispikoe 

By W H. ri«vio£ (by Wlllliiin NlchoUor). 

i/onathm Cape). 


Kivietved ehtivherc in this Number 


period ' onwi^s, l^y 
differentiate and pic* 
ture the various , ranial 
types, their iniplc- 
ments, their doriffug 
and their homes/ Sind 
an attempt is xns^ ^ 
reconstruct sonietbing 
of their psychc^y. 
We see them enga^^ 
in the arts of war arid 
peace and occupied in 
all sorts of homdy 
processes tliat the aver- 
age textbook passes 
over as beneath serious 
attention. The ,Gias- 
tonbury Lake -dweller 
picture makes ns a 
little envious of ances- 
tors who passed their 
time in tiic pleasant 
fashion most of us can 
only follow, even tem- 
porarily, by renting an 
expensive riparian 
bungalow, but to gaze 
upon the youth oper- 
ating upon his chin 
with a bronze safety 
razor is a little con- 
soling. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell add much to 
tlie educational value 
of their work by being 
able to make it as 
entertaining as it is 
instructive. 



W. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. In lO Volumes, Imp. 8vo. 

Now Ready. V^olume I. Clothe 20/ *• net. 


Tho sill >si‘qurnt volumes will 1 h* publishctl at intervals of about three months. 

The following udditinnal eminent writers may b'.* iiK'iitioricd auiong Ih ise. wh » have rontributed to this revised f‘dition 


Lord BIRKENHEAD 
8lr OLIVER J. LOOQE 
QEORQE BERNARD 8HAW 
Dr. E. J. DILLON 
Q K. CHESTERTON 
HENRY BRADLEY 
Professor L. W. LYDE 
Prof. HERBERT T. ANDREWS 
F. W. HEADLEY 


ANDREW LAND 
Sir JOHN SIMON 
Lord A8KWITH 
A. C. BENSON 
Sir E. W. BRABROOK 
Sir FRANK DYSON 
Prof H. CECIL WYLD 
Sir W. H. BRAQQ 
Professor A. HARDEN 


Professor JOHN ADAMS 
Prof. Sir JOHN MACPHEFtSON 
Professor E. H. PARKER 
EDWARD CLODD 
Admiral Sir R. TUPPER 
Sir H. W. BARLOW 
Dr. W. 8. BRUCE 
Protessor W. A. BONE 
Prof. A. BERRIFDALE KEITH 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature p 

I'.dittHi by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 3 Vols., Cloth. £3 net. 1 lalf-Morocco, £6 n(?t. 

A Hist<ir\- Critical and Hiographical of .Authors in the Kiiglish Ti)iif;(iii' frum the iliarlir st 
Times till the Present with speeimens uf tlitir VVrilings. with .V'<» 

i'ortraits ami I'aesimtles. 

T/iis stamiarU u'ork has furn htought up In date hv a thorough reiiimon of the later section of the 
third volume, in ichich u riters are iron- included u ho have loine to the front tn reeent vears. 





I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Edited by ROSAIJNE MASSON ^ 

I'eisoiial ri‘Coll..‘ctk>iis of Robert Louis Stt vensem, including contributions Iniiii 'riinmas ^ 
Hardy, O.M. ; Sir lames M. H.irrb-, nail.. O.M. ; ,Sii Saltii v (Hlvin; Kdmumi (lossr ; Sir 
(ji'aham Halfuor : William .Archer ; Lord I iiinedin : Lady (•iilhtie ; .sir R. Ft. Simi>si.>ii ; l.adv 
Jersey, etc. > .6i'it ^ 

An Important Contribution to Burns Literature 

THE REAL ROBERT BURNS £ 

By J. L. HUGHES, LL.D., Anther of Dickens at an Educator,** &c. 

Extract fnaa Autlutr's Futeteord. 

"To do sometiiiui^ to help all men and woiin n to ji juster iiiidrisUiuImi; of tin* real Robert 
Hunih is the .lim of the writer. Let us learn, and ever reinember. Ihiil 1 m- w.is u reverent vviiit i- ;W 
alNiut religion, a clear iiiti-rpretcr of Christ's tt-aclung ul deiiuicrucy and brotherhood, a proioiiml 9 
philosopher, ami the author of the purest love-songs ever written." 6 •> nd A 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH ^ 

By CHARLES REAPK ^ 

.A charming edition with Twenty Original Drawings in Colour and niimerou.^ Peu-nnd-lnic 
Sketehes liy (.iordoii llmwrie. 10/6 net 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ^ 

TaiUfully Bo ml. with attractive Colour Jacket! and charjiingiy Illustrated 

STIRRING DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA 

By ESCOTT LYNN 

This storv is iTowdi-d witli just the lyp*- of ailventun- laiys n-vej in, and in the reading ol 
il th«-y will mieoiiseiously alisorb inueh ol the l.iseinitiiig ami rjirtaiilie history of ‘‘The Ultl 
Doinliiion." 6 /- net 

THE BIG ROW AT RANGER’S By KENT CARR 

In this d<M'|ilv iiitere.sting story ol scImmtI life Kent Carr’s vivid descripliou of an i-xcitiiig 
football match will uppi-al strongly to followers of this tasi-iiiating and popular game. 5 /* net 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE FIFTH By elsie oxenham 

Elsie Oxenham is as successful as ever in bringing together a set of girls whose striking 
personalitira inunedi.itel) coniinaiid tin- sympathy and eager interest of her readers. 5 /» net 

ONLY PAT : A Nairobi Schoolgirl By may Baldwin 

May Haldwiii is writing from personal exjieriein*is ami her r»*eent sojourn in Nairobi niables 
her to present to her many girl admirers a fresh and engaging story. 5 /- m l 

GERRY GOES TO SCHOOL By eunorm. brent dyer 

A blight story, with vivacious descriptions of stirring incidents in the life of a particulaiiy 
interesting family of cliiUlren. net 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS for the Little Folks 

SPLASHME DOLL - ®**®*!F* ^*27 





PAINTING BOOKS 

each 1/- net. 


Quaintly attractive, and 
certain to amuse the 
cbUdrrn. 


KITTY 

BETTY 

DOLLY 

SUSIE 



Picture Story 
Books for Children 

BY 

DOLORES MoKENNA 

Daintily Illustrated in Colour 
by Ruth H. Bennett. 

each 1/6 net. 

The AdventurcB of 
Fluiryteil 

The Adventuroa of Wee 
Moiuo 

The Adventurea of the 
Bunny Boys 

The Adventures ol 
Hootle the Owl 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 




W. V R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 

38, Soho Sqaire, Londom W.l ; and 339, Hifh St, Eduburgh 
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CANADIAN 
FAIRY . 

TALES. 

By Cyrus Mac- 
millan. Illus- 
trated. i6s. 

(John Lane.) 

Don’t you love 
the look of a 
handsome book ? 

If you do, you 
will be pleased, 
reader, with the 
appearance of 

Canadian Fairy 
Tales.** It makes 
a most admirable 
sight on the shelf 
in its rich cover- 
ing of dark blue 
and gold, and 
inside is as good 
as outside, for we 
find admirable 
print and very 
clever sketches in 
colour and black- 
and-white by Miss 
Marcia Lane 
Foster. Some of 
the picturesof 
Red Indians are 
tn o s t engaging, 
and the sketches 
of various animals 
are equally de- 
lightful. We like 
very much the 
outline of the 
mole, facing page 
78. ("Then 
Raven asked the 
mole to try, but 
mole said, * Oh, 
no ; I am l>etter 
fitted for other 
work, my fur 
would all be 
singed.***) This 

illustrates one of the be.st stories — " How Raven Brought 
Fire to the Indians." We chose " Rabbit and the Grain 
Buyers*’ to read aloud, one rainy afternoon, when the 
leaves were falling, to an audience of a grown-ux) and 
child, and it was received with great pleasure. The tales 
have been drawn by Professor Macmillan from Canadian 
sailors, fishermen and lumljermcn. and are very ancient. 


THE OLD ENGLISH 
HERBALS. 

3y Elbanoub Sinclair Rohde* 

^is. (Longmans.) 

" The fairies have almost deserted 
us, but perhaps they will some day 
come back to our gardens, and teach 
j^s that there is something true, 
though beyond what we can know, 
in the old astrological lore of the 
close secret communion between stars 
and flowers,’* writes Miss Rohde in 
her careful and beautiful work on 
that curiously neglected branch of 
garden hterathre, the old English 
Herbafs. Of intense interest is the 
chapter treating of Anglo-Saxon 



From Canadian Fairy Tales 
{John Lane). 



Herba}B with ttudr 
hints dl ipiik 
diedicine of an 
even earlier age. 
It is pleasant; to 
read that the 
oldest Saxon 
book, dealing 
with the virtues 
of herbs— * the 
** Leech Book of 
Bald ** — is in good 
condition, the 
fabric unimpaired 
by time. It is all 
very fascinating. 
Readers who 
already possess 
Miss Rohde’s hrst 
book, ** A Garden 
of Herbs,'* will 
find here the 
same delicate 
perception for 
detail, and the 
same charming 
enthusiasm that 
attracted them 
there. We must 
make room for 
a quotation — * To 
make a bath for 
Melancholy . Take 
Mallowes. pelli- 
tory of the wall, 
of each three 
handfulls, Camo- 
mell flowers, 
Mellilot llowers. of 
each onehandfull; 
hollyhocks, two 
handfulls : Isop, 
one greate hand- 
ful) ; sene rick 
seede, one ounce; 
and boil them in 
nine gallons of 
Water till they 
come to three, 
then put in a 

quart of new milke and go into it blond warme, or .something 
warmer.** Can you imagine the mediaeval face, serious and 
believing, bent over the vellum, as this was inscribed ? We 
cannot close this inadequate review of a notable volume 
without a word of praise for the admirable and exhaustive 
bibliographies. The illustrations are exceedingly quaint. 
W’e lind the frontisinece in colour — ** Herbs being dug up 
' and made into niedednes under the 

direction of a sage ** — very engaging. 
It is from a twelfth century copy of 
the Herbarium of Apeleius, now in 
the Library of Eton College. 


THE WATER.BAB1BS. 


■Thk man oavk him 

PAIR OF MOOCASINB.'* 


From Tb* JMotf CUaiiet 
{ClupmoH £> Dodd}. 

. , 3 * 


Ml. ,_ 

0<«niATlnv«i)i 


By Charlbs Kuioslsv. lUOMcaMd 
by Harry G. Thbaxbr. id. net:: 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Forty^oight very 

pleasing colonr {date* by Eifiii|y 0 
Theaker fom the outstanmilf 
of this new e^tioiif Of Ope^i^^ 
ley’s chUdwn’s dai^ 
eiuidlsnt gift-tbobk f|; 
remarkable icfr 'Mx 


NISBETS’; 

BOOKS: 


■ 

■ 


4' 


.!! 

•I' 


TRAVEL AN1> BIOGRAPHY 

THE MARCHES OF WESSEX 

A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND 

By F. J. Harvey Darton . 

1 S/" net 8 lUiutrations 

"Any mnn who knows tho real Weetez will lore thie 
book.”— Mr. Nowmian Flower in the Sundajf Timts 

THE LIFE OF LORD MOULTON 

By the Hoiin H» Fleteher Moulton 


XMAS 

1922 


1 B/- net 


8 niutlrations 


A biography of groat human intorett, at wall at of 
hittorical value. 

NEW NOVELS 


RELIGIOUS 

CHRISTIANITY AND 
PROGRESS 

By the Rev^JS^^E^JFotdick 

Author ol “ TAc Meoningitf Prayer,*' etc. 

A feerlett end Marcbief Melyeie 
of the attitude to be adopted by 
Cbriitianity in face of tbe cballenfo 
of modern conditiene of tbougbt and 
pronresR. Dr. Foidieb'e boekc are 
well known to thoueande of readerc. 

Crown 8vo. 6/- HBt 

THE KING OF LOVE 

By the Rev. J. D. lonet, D.D. 

Dr. Jonet. the popular Bourne- 
meutb ^niater* needa no introduc- 
tion. Hia new book conaiata of medi- 
tationa on tbe Twenty-third Paalm. 

Crown 8vo. B/- not 

New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THE MASTER KEY 

By the £2J[iJ£;j£^^.S£urr 

Preiident~Eleci of the 
Free-Chureh Council. 

A atudy of the problema which 
beaet tbe world durinf tbia period of 
reconatructien. 

Crown 8vo, 6 - net 

New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. 


7/6 net each 

THE CUCKOO’S NEST 

By ^niitine_Jope^9n^ 

work of briek, tmart comedy. Mitt lope** 
Slade hat a pretty wit. Again and again the 
layt the right thing.'* -BlrmlnaAom Post 

"Rich entertainment.'*— Morn/ng Pojf 

"A book which every one with a delicate tente 
of humour should read.'* — Saturdsy Review 

THE BLACK SHADOW 

By Captain F. A. M, Webster 

"A capital tale of personal adventure, rich in 
the local colour of the Dark Continent.'*— 

Morning Post 

MY LADY’S BARGAIN 

By Elizabeth Hope 

" Thle novel is an alMorbiny one. It it one of 
tbe beet of tbe Commonwealth period that hat 
appeared for tome time.*’-j-A«//.«M Inieptndtnt 


ECONOMICS 

THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF CHINA 

By {oAua__Ban|_MAj|_Ph^ 


Tba intarnutionni rdutiona of 
Chinn nm nn naanntial factor in tbo 
paaea of tba world. Tbia ia tba firat 
aatandad raviaw of tba poaition 
writtan with complata authority. 


Demy 8vo. 


1 8/- net 


PUBLIC nNANCE 

By M. E. Robinson 

Director of Studies in Economics 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, 

A naw valuma in tba Cambridaa 
Economic Handbook Sariaa. Pubfic 
Financa ia lha quaation of tba day. 
Tbia raadabla valuma providaa 
aaactly what ia raquirad. 

Bhnot 
IF BRITAIN IS TO LIVE 

By 2S2£!S£!LiiSC£ 

Author of The Great lllunon," etc. 

It ia gauarally airaad that Mr. 
Angall’a prophaciaa bava tba knack 
of coming truo. Tbia makaa hia 
naw book of moro than ordinary 
i»o.rUK.. 


PRESENTS FOR TtOYS AND GIRLS 


6/- net 
GUIDE cni. v 

By Dorothen Moore 

Author of 

"The New Prefect, "etc 

niuBtrnted by 
G. W. Gm. 

THE 

REFORMATION OF 
DORMITORY FIVE 

By Ch[n^a^Chrandlw 
lUiMtrated by H. M. Crmte 



Striking 
Three Colour Jackets 
Attractive Illustrations 



4/- net 

THE NEW GIRL 
AT PEN-Y-GANT 

By DmodMsJjloore 

Dlmtnted by 

H. M. Croete 



5/- net 

THE PREFECTS’ 
PATROL 

By Harold Avery 

Author of 

“ Schoolboy Pluck," etc. 

Dluttrated by 
T.M.R.WhitweU 

THE 

GREENWAY 
HEATHENS 

By R. A. H. Goodyear 
Dluttrated by T. M. R. Wbitwell 

4/- net 


A FOURTH FORM 
REBEL 

By Chrigtine Cheundler 

Dlustrated by 

Ge W. Gogg 




22, BERNERS STREET. W.l 
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Ffom Chinese Furniture 
(Benn Bros,), 

CHINESE FURNITURE. 

With an Introduction by • 
Herbert Cescinsky. £2 los, 
(Benn Bros.) 

The growing vogue for chinoi- 
series in applied and decorative 
art renders the publication of 
such a work as Chinese Furni- 
ture a commendable piece of 
enterprise which will, we hope, 
repay the publishers for the 
care and expense lavished upon 
the production of so beautiful a 
work. As the compilers point 
out/ a really exhaustive manual 
on a technical subject upon 
which no single authoritative 
book has yet appeared in English 
ns out of the question for the 
time being, though it is hinted 
that researches on these lines 
are already afoot and may ulti- 
mately bear fruit in published 
form. Meanwhile the present 
series of suppb reproductions, 
the charactenstiGS and peculi- 
arities of each example briefly 
noted, will prove invaluable to 


IMPERIAL THRONE OP THE EMPEROR CHI'IEN LUNO. 

IN GARVED CINNABAR LACQUER. 

connoisseurs, especially if read in 



From Taken from Life Frame. 

by J. D. Bemlord, with uho t C E iia pki 
by E. O. HoppA 

[Collins). 


conjunction with the prefatory 
article on Chinese furniture by 
Mr. Herbert Cescinsky, a recog- 
nised authority. What he has 
to say about the aesthetics of 
Chinese lacquer work is extremely 
interesting, and the collector will 
value such practical tips as 
the reminder that so much of 
the so-called Chinese work in 
European collections is really 
Japanese, and that if it is 
apparent of any article that it 
was designed lor use by a race 
who squatted on the floor — 
whereas the Chinese mandarin 
invariably used a seat or stool 
— that article cannot be Chin^i^ 
however excellent its workmarP 
ship. It is also pleasiqg to learn/ 
after the cheap- jack methods ^ 
the British exponent of atfejg^ 
lacquer- work have bee^ meridr 
lessly slated, that the Weii could, 
occasionally priKluoe :a 
perfection almost 
that of 

beautiful repre^uetb^'^^^ 
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General Volumes 


Xmas 



Good Fiction 


MY MEMOIRS 
1878 : : 1918 

^KAISER WILUAM IL 

Written bv oui? who oner wore an Imperial 
crown, this book is a wonderful volume, 
intensely informative, dignified in style, 
crisp, concise and to the point in every par- 
ticular. Its contents shed an entirely new 
light on the motives and character of the 
most dominating personality the worhl has 
known for aoo years. 

25 - net 


Gift 

Books 


DECEMBER LOVE 

ROBERT mCRENS 

(AW in its ittk Thousard) 

Mr, Hichens has cliosen a great theme for 
his new novi'l — the amorous temperament 
ot an erstwhile society beauty now become 
" the nifist charming old woman in London.” 

" A ver\' remarkable and powerful study . . . 
this is probably the finest novel Mr. Hichens 
iias ever written in its truth to life, in its 
shri-r wiiiiiig, and in its subtlety. ... It is a 
tragic novel, Imt it is also beautilul." — 
!)a\l\i Mntl 

7,6 net ^ 

^ a 


A SHORT 
HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD 

H. G. WELLS 

Mr. Wells here tells the story of the human 
side of the wnrld's evcilnlion and the progress 
of eivili>Hitioii. The work, which i> a marvel 
of literarv expression, in no sense snpiilants 
his ” Om’line ol liiNtory," but rather serves 
as an exrellent iiilrodnction to that cele- 
brated work. Willi about 200 illustrations. 

15 - net 


PUNCH PICTURES 

By FRANK REYNOLDS 

With no Introduction by 
E. V. LUCAS 

A series of humorous pictures from Punch 
by Mr. Frank Revnolds. wliow* character 
sketches of ” types ’’ of “ iuiniy things ” sr< n 
in the streets - Ihe theatre anywhere — 
have been delighting the public inr nearly 
twenty years, Tim work will prove one of 
the ino.Ht popular gilt bcKiks of the .se.ison. 

10/6 not 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE TRAMP SHIP 

ARCHIBALD HURD 

In this companion volume to The Sea Traders 
aMt. Archibald Hurd unfolda for us a pictiirr of 
the expansion of the w'orld from the “river” 
stage of civilisation, through the “ sea ” 
stage and thence into the great oee.in civil isa- 
tion to shrink again as tiie advent of steam 
power brings the ends of the. eartli close 
together. 

7/6 n«t 


AT HOME WITH 
WILD NATURE 

RICRARO KEARTON, F.Z.S. 

pit new book deals with such varied and 

viaStS “ Voices of the 

History Superstitinns,” 
Air and their Dashing 
XVays, The Wild Life of a Surrey 

by a series of repiJj- 
ductioM of the Snest photographs over pro- 
duced by even a Kearton oamen. 

7/1 n«t 




FOR THE 


:: JUVENILES 


HEAUTIFUL HOOKS for HOYS & GIRLS 
that are a source of constant delight and 
pleasure the whc»lr year round. 

F.ach volume contains many excellent 
I’icturcs, Mates in (ioKnir, .Stories, W-rsc, 
and interesting Fiction. 

CHUMS YEARLY 
VOLUME Gilt. 12/- 

CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL 

Cloth Gill, C/6 : l’i.-tiirc Boarils, 5/- 

THE BRITISH BOYS’ 
ANNUAL Cloth Gilt. S/- 

THE BRITISH GIRLS’ 
ANNUAL Cloth Gilt. 6/- 

UTTLE FOLKS 

Cloth Gilt, 7/6; Paiier Hoards, 6/6 

BO-PEEP 

A Picture Book Annual for Little Folks 
Cloth, S/“ ; I’icUire Hoards, g/- 


TINY TOTS 


LILIAN 

ARNOLD BENNETT 

{\ow in its loth Thnusand) 

This new novel from the pen of the world- 
l.imoiis author of "The lYetly Lady" and 
ii score ol other well-known stories, is a 
study ol a girl’s character and career in the 
whirls and lures of Inisincss life.. The story 
of Lilian's crowded hour of life — her delight 
in Miitraiiinielled giving, her sorrow, her 
huinilialioii — makes a remarkably vivid 
n.irrative, n-ul and intense, and daringly 
luilli.mt in its coiieeption. 

6/- net 


QUEST 


A Picture. Book Annual for very Little 
Folks, ( loth, 3/6 ; Falser Boards, 2/6 


ROSITA FORBES 

Mrs. I 'tirbcs follows her remarkably successful 
iiovf I, •' Tin- lewd in the Lotu.s,” W’itlwi love 
siory s( t in the Midillc East, whicli reproduces 
with s|.liiK.lul realism the- atmosphere, the 
colour ami the charm ot the Orient. It has 
all the clrvemrss, freshness, and fascination 
of her lUTvious work, and is drawn by a 
i^ure hand trom prr)|r>uiiil e.xperieiice of the 
human heart. 

7/6 net 

j9 a 


THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

Mr. Chesterton here returns to the romantic 
method ol literary expression, and presents 
in Horne Fisher a figure W'ho deserves to 
liecomc as popular as " Father Brown," his 
pri'decessor in the art of solving riddles of 
crime. The book is full of genial, heartfelt 
optimism, a ready flow of wit, daring es- 
capades and advintures Iwwildering in their 
intric.'icirs. 

7/6 n«t 


SHEILA 

KAYE-SMITH 

Nt\D Uniform Edition 

“ It is a great tribute to Miss Kaye Smith's 
imaginaUve force that one instinctively oor- 
rdates her work with big, simple theme of 
world 1 itcrat ure Oftwriw 

THE TRAMPING 
METHODIST 

GREEN APPLE HARVEST 


SUSSEX GORSE 


Each 3/6 nat 
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From Three Tales {Chaiio Windtts), (Fiauben) HiRODiAS. 



text. The fifty-four collotype plates of which the 
series of folio-page illustrations consist are exquisite 
examples of book illustration, while a number of 
admirable half-tone blocks are also included. That 
reproduced herewith depicts the famous Ch’ien-lung 
throne, now at South Kensington, recently acquired 
for the nation through the munificence of a private 
donor. 

THE 

RENAISSANCE 
OF ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 

Part II : England. 

42s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Sir T. Graham Jackson’s second volume deals 
with England, and would in any case very well 
stand alone, but the exigencies of the war have led 
the author to make it even more self-contained 
than was originally intended. Profusely illustrated 
from photographs, plans and drawings (some in 
colour), it forms a critical and informative hand- 
book to most of the larger domestic buildings in 
this country, in which, from I-ayer Marney 
onwards, the new' ideas of the Italian Renaissance 
were grafted on to our native styles of domestic 
and monumental building. One says " grafted 
on,” for it is part of Sir T. G. Jackson’s place to 
insist upon the substantial survival — at all events 
until the coming of Inigo Jones — of the native 
Gothic base on which Renaissance details are 
imposed as a matter of ornament, and of the 
continuance, in smaller domestic buildings, of the 
unfettered Gothic spirit (to which he attributes 
the unique charms of the smaller English houses). 
The book has tw'o outstanding attractions for the 
informed, yet not professional, lover of old build- 
ings. It is much more a kindly yet critical survey 
of the whole spirit of the Renaissance than a 

technical descrip- 



tion of individual 
buildings, and 
the author stands 
free of certain 
conventions o f 
the Renaissance 
style which are 
still being stu- 
pidly followed 
by architects 
to-day as is 
evidenced more 
or less by ino.st 
recently erected 
buildings, official 
and private, in 
the classical 
style. It is a 
delight to read 
his condemnation 
of rustication 
carried through 
the columns by 
building them on 
the stones alter- 
nately round aiul 
square, a det^t^v 
able device.*' ; 
This is a 
that some 
architects 
profitably 




STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


FICTION 

• Crown 8vo. Pictorial Jtickots. 7/6 net. 

wwaTkaninE FLIRT : A Romanoa of “ The Betfar^e Opera ” 

jnAVAjna ««««> Chaklkh K. Pkaiick 

TRACKSD BY WIRELESS Wiixiam i.k Qukux 

THE SON WHO CAME BACK K. Evkuktt (Jkken 

THE TYRANT OF TYLECOURT K. EvEnivi T-GittEN 

PETALS IN THE WIND 

HAPPY CHANCE 

WHERE RAINBOWS REST 

OLADYS 

THE CHRYSALIS 
THE ATHEIST 
CHATTELS 
THE HEAR' 

A SINGULAR PEOPLE 


EulTIl Nkpean 
( <KCIL AoAIK 
Cecil Adaik 
J. MOHfiAN-DK 

Katk Horn 
J. A. T. Lloyd 
Hamilton Diicmmond 

THE HEART OF A SLAVE GIRL 

A NTIION Y A K M STKONf I 

Syj»ney a. Mosklky 


A DAUGHTER OF MARTHA , 

EtlZAIIKTH STIBLINO (LaI)V STIKLINO OF <«I.OIIAT) 

AMONGST THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE GHETTO 

6 /. not. Adolphus Uavmond ami Mi.ss A. Hunin 

FANTdMAS 3/6 net. P. Souvestiie ami M. Ai.i.aix 

A NEST OF SPIES 3/6 net. 

I’. SOUVEBTIIK ami M. .^LI.AIN 


2I» Net Series 

The “Joy of Life” Novell (Tliree-Colonr .Jackets) 

MONKS'LYONNESS Auaib 

THE CACTUS HEDGE Cbc'*' Adaib 

CANTACUTE TOWERS Adair 

THE «*TT.a OF LIFE Adaib 

THE MIST POOL Adaib 

QUADRILLE COURT Adaib 

FRANCESCA ^.'iscil Adaib 

Maid of THE MOONFLOWER (’kcil Adaib 

GABRIEL'S GARDEN C^koil Adaib 

UNDER THE INCENSE TREES Oxii, adaib 

A WIFE OUT OF EGYPT ('.lUtli Kdition) 

Nouma Loiuukb 

ON DESERT ALTARS (Oth Edition) Noilma Lokimrr 

THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT (Hliued) 

Nouma Tairimeu 

GWTNETH OF THE 'WELSH HILLS (lllmed) 

Kditii Nbpean 

GIFT-BOOKS 

STIRRING DEEDS IN THE GREAT WAR : Our Boyi 

HUtory of British Heroism. Ily CiiAS. E. I’kauce. Lar|{e 
Crown Svo. 6/- net. 

PIP, SQUEAK AND WILFRED: Their ‘‘Lnvly” 
AdvonturoB. l^y “Cnclk Dick. ’ Illustrated by A. J». 
IVVYNK. 2/- net. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE: A Story for OIrli. Hy May 
Wynne. Cnm-n 8vo. Illn^trated. 3/6 net. 

QUEEN'S MANOR SCHOOL : A Story for QlrU. By E. 

hVKRKTT-CuKKN. Crown Hvo. II hi si rated. 3/6 net. 

NIPPER A Co. : A Book for Boys. By May Wynne. 
Crown Kvo. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 

REGGY, QUEENIE AND BLOT. By Edith K. 

CuTHELi,. Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. 5 /-net. 


SOCIETY SENSATIONS liy ('llAUl.KS Kinoston. Demy Svc», 12/6 net. 

FROM SAWDUST TO WINDSOR CASTLE By “Whimsk ai. walker.” Demy svo. 

Xilustnitcd. 12/6 net. 

GREEN ROOM GOSSIP Ily AucHlliALD H.VhDON. Crown Svo. Clotli. 6/- net. 

SUCCESS By The lllKlit Hon. Lord Beaverdrook. Crown Hvo. 1/- net. (Kith Kditionl. 

DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS New and (.Iriginal IMaylets for llt.iiie ami IMatforin 

use. 2 /- liei. 

THE CONJURER’S VADE-MECUM l»y E. ORRIN (As.soe. inner Magic Circdo, St. George’s 

Hall, W.) DiagraniN and lIlustrationH. Royal 24nio. Cloth. 2/6 net. 

WHO TOLD YOU THAT ? a fnrtlier Colleition .of Before and After-Dinner Stories. Unnpiled by 
“ Quex ” of the Kvening News, Royal 24iiio. Cloth, 2/6 not. 

MORE SUNBEAMS: Jokes, Sbiries and Anecdotes for all mxnsions. Koyal •24mo. ClOtli, 2/6 not. 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA Vol. .xU, 11122 23. Uy a. N. M.vmiuis. Large crown «vo. Clotb, 42/- net. 


The ABC Series 

TUABC OFSHOLIBB BALT.OLAZB BTONBWAXB : From 
Dwight to Doulton. tiy J. P. BLACKER. Demy »v«i. IlluHtrated. 
15/- net. 

ABC OF INDIAN ART. Bj .1. V. ULACKKU. 

15/- net. 

ABC or JAPANBBB ART. By .1. K. BLACKKK. 1 lluBtiHtfcl. 

15/- net. 

TBB ABC ABOUT COLLBCTXNO. By HIB .1AM£» YOXALt. 
Illustrated. 15/- net. 

THB ABC or WAR lEBDALS AND DBCOBATION8. By W. 

AIUU8J'1'5 HTEWAUD. LMr^e Crown Bvii. llluhtraLed. 10/0 net. 

TBB ABO or BBBALDBY. By GUY CADOGAN ROTllERV. 
, - Large Crown 8vo. llhiRtrated 10/0 net. 

TBB ABO OUXDB TO BYTBOLOOY. By HELEN A. CLAKKK. 
Illustrated. 10/8 net. 

TBB ABO OUIDB TO IIU8X0. By D. GREGUltY MAHON. Ulus 
liatod. 10/0 net. 

Practical Hints Series 

Fesp. 8vo. Cloth. 8/W n.l. 

FKAOTIOAIi BllfTB ON ACTIMO FOS TKB CINSMA. Dy 

aqmbs flatt. 

MUOnOAl. HINTS ON TKAlNINa FOH THX STAON. Hy 

AONIB FLATT. 

PAAOnOAS. HINTS ON FIAT WHITIN G. By AONKl) FLATT. 
ontiBKA FLAYS; How te Write Themt How to SeU Them. 

Hiy BUSIACS BALK BALL. 


The Vade-Mecum S eries 

Royal -Jlaio. Cloth, 2/6 u«t ; Ivatlier, S/6 net. 

TBB POOLTBY . KBBPBB'B VADB - KBCITM. By EDWARD 
BROWN, F.L.S. 

TBB BBB-KBBPBB'S TADB-HZCUH. By HENRY UEAKY. TlilrJ 
Edition. 

TBB TYPIST’S VABBMBCOM. By HAttaARET 11. owp (the 

” World* ciauuplon Tyi.isl). »peel«l Cuaptera on SetliuE Dut I.. all llraiicliee 
by Mrs. Smitii Clough. 

TBB MNBB-S-OIJT VABB-MCUH. a INskot-wiiuf. What- mi 
ihfj MaiiiiYrs and Cimtoiiis Hocioiy r unclloiiU, eti.. By ALFRED 11. 
MILKH. 

tab IsAUOHTB a LOVER’S VADB-MBCUM. Good Stories, Eiduranis, 
.lokoN ami Khyiiieit. 

Ovmr 200,000 Coisles moM 

The Everyday S eries 

Kaoh volume gives i«t l|ie8 ; one for every day in the yt ar. 

Including February 2«th. In Crown Svo. 2/- iitl. 

mav -KWRYDAY CAKE BOOK. By G. V. Conlainim; original reilpes 
Mn^UiJd Ooorje, Mlaa Nonna Jeiirliuer. and othcris. .Second Kdltnm. 

TBE BVBBYDAY PUDDING BOOK. By F. K. Kourili Kdllioii. 

the BVBBYDAY SOUP BOOK. By G. P. hecond Kdlili ii. 


LONDON : 31, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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iVom Contemporary English Woodcuts 
(Duckworth) 


Hamrkm I Malta 

(Robert CIbbInge) 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
WOODCUTS. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, 

AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Selected and Introduced bv Campbell Dodgson 
(Duckuoith ) 

Recent years have seen a gital revival of intcnst m 
the art of the wood engraver, and the twent\ -seven plates 
Mr Campbell 
Dodgson has 
selected for 
inclusion i n 
this volume 
illustrate the 
remark able 
skill and 
vanet> of the 
work of the 
younger 
school of 
woodcut 
artists in this 
country 
They amply 
justify all Mr 
Dodgson says 
in his ^dmir- 
a b 1 e intro- 
ductory essay 
of the won- 
derful p r o - 
grass that has 
l)een made 
here in the 
technique of 
that art 
is a hand- 
some volume 

whose hmited edition of 500 copies for general sale will 
soon he exhausted among collectors and the growing circle 
that IS succumbing to the fasonatioo ot the ivoodcnl 


13\ H J and W P Wrighi ios fwl 
(1 r & E C Jdtk) 

‘ Ihere should be nothing stiff stilted and formal about 
Roses whether in the growing of them, the utihsation of 

them , or 
the writing 
about them 
IS a text to* 
which Messrs 
H J andW 
P right 
have ob- 
viously in- 
tended to live 
up through- 
out a volume 
wluch deals 
exhaustively 
with many 
other garden 
favourites 
than the rose 
Equal space 
18 in turn* 
devoted to 
bulbs, hardy 
herbaceous 
plants, 
rockery 
plants, greiO^ 
house, c,oii^ 
servatoryddd, 
hot-hoaso 

dow and room plants, carnations, dahlias, sweet 
annuals, etc. The attraction of the votnme M 
by a veiy Ititt range of ooleiir platsi* 





Chatto & Windus 

AUTUMN BOOKS 


De Luxe & Illustrated 

fF. H. Prescott ■ ■ 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With over 200 illustrations, decorations and maps 
by KEITH HENDERSON, and an introduction by T. A. JOYCE. Standard Library 
Edition. “ Too much praise cannot be given to the vivid and informative pictures of Mr. 
Henderson .” — Daily Chronicle, Cr. 4to. 2 vols 42s. net per set. 

Lady Strachey 

NURSERY LYRICS. A delightful book of children’s verse that will make a place for 
itself among the classics of the nursery. Illustrated by PHILIP HAGREEN. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

David Garnett 

LADY INTO FOX. An exquisite little gem of the storyteller’s art, rare, delicate and 
original. With 12 woodcuts by R. A. GARNETT Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

„ Poetry & the Drama 

Percy Bysshe Shelley — <■— , m 

THE DRAMATIC POEMS. Edited and arranged by C. H. HERFORD and printed 
in the E'LORENCE PRESS type. Small 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net. Full vellum, 2is. net. 

Arnold Bennett 

BODY AND SOUL. A comedy in 4 acts. Uniform with The Title, Judith, Sacred 
and Profane Love, etc. “ The Bennett who wrote it is the light-hearted, witty Bennett of 
* The Card ’ and ‘ Mr. Prohack.’ ” — John o' London's Weekly. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

,, , _ Translations from the French & Russian 

Marcel Proust ■ ' . . ' 

SWANN’S WAY. Translated by C. K. SCOTT AtONCRIEFF. “ This admirable 
version of a novel which has already gained for its author an unchallenged position in European 
literature.” — Observer. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Nikolay Goy^ol 

DEAD SOULS. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. The 
first title in a complete translation of ‘‘the Russian Dickens.” Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d net. 

Anton Tchehov 

LOVE AND OTHER STORIP:S. 'Franslatcd from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
GARNE'FT. Vol. XIII in the St. Martin’s Edition of Tchehov's Tales. ” No one has 
the right to be a casual reader of Tchehov .” — Times Lit. Sup. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 

„ „ ^ _ Fiction 

E. B. C. Jones . - — 

THE WEDGWOOD MEDALLION. A graceful and intimate story of ^mily life 
and love-afiairs in London and Cornwall. “ A typical piece of modern literature, finely 
conceived, highly wrought .” — Manchester Guardian Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gerard Hopkins 

AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. A talc of Chelsea and London artistic life. ‘‘ Con- 
tains no end of good talk and brilliant description .” — Glasgow Herald. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Melbourne Garahan 

SHIP AHOY 1 A rattling yarn of a three years’ voyage in a wind-jammer ‘‘ A book 
that every lover of the sea and ships will do well to read .” — Daily Chronicle. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Bret Harte 

THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, etc. } A WAIF OF THE PLAINS, etc. ; A 
FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. New Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 

7. M. B. w 

RUGBY FOOTBALL. A short simple pointed and practical handbook. Introduced 
by prominent players from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
2 P- 6d. net. ^ 

97 & 99, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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From Old Enf^ltsh Herbals 

(Longmans), 


Woodcut of Title Pack of Qrkta Hbrball. 

(See page .7^.) 


GREAT THOUGHTS OF THE 
GREAT BLIND. 

28 , 6d. (Greater T,ondon Fund for the Blind.) 

This is a serviceable and artistically produced wall 
calendar, decorated with a large colour-portrail of Milton 



by John Ilassall. Below it is a tear-off date record 
for each month, and above and below the dale square 
on each leaf are quotations of what has been written by 
blind men of various nations about blindness and the 
living issues with which all men are faced. The Calen- 
dar makes a special api)eal by reason of its quality 
and especially because all profit from it will be devoted 
to the noble work being carried on by the Greater 
I,ondon Fund for the Blind, whose Social Department has 
offices at 37, Bolsover Street, W.i . 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 

Bt ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 

With Frontispiece in Colours and 17 Plates in Blaclc-and^White. 4to. 218. net 

MAZES AND LABYRINTHS 

A Ctoneral Aoeount of Th«ir History and Davelopments 

By W. H. MATTHEWS. B.Sc. With 151 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net 

OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS (SECOND SERIES) 

By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net [Eleoenth Thousand. 

BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With Maps. 8vo. 12s 6d. net. [Eleventh Thousand 

GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 

BY ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net [Seventh Thousand 


Bv L E. SOMERVILLE «l) MARTIN ROSS I THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


SOME EXPERIEMCE6 OP AN IRISH R.M. 

6m. U«t. 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
R.Ma •..net. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE a., net. 

THE SILVER FOX t». net. 

IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY ae.net. 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS ae. net. 

MOUNT MUSIC CruKii 8vo. 08. net. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE a., net. 

AN IRISH COUSIN at. net. 

STRAY-AWAYS 8v<>. lat. net. 

AN ENTHUSIAST ay E. a. ••imnrHit. ae. a<i. net. 


BY BEATRICE CHASE 

THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW 

With 8 Illuitrsticiiig. 7m. net. 

THE DARTMOOR WINDOW AGAIN 

Witli ti llliiatrAtfuii 78. net. 

GOR8E BLOSSOMS FROM DARTMOOR 

Wllli 0 lllustrutionM. F'esp 8vo 2 *. 6(1. net. 


Edttod by ANDREW LANG 

K LILLY ILMISTRATBD IN BLACK- AND- W HITS. 

1 huBO Vulunies marked ^ liavu eoUmred pictures u well. Crown 8vo. 
5i<. net each. 

BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


GREEN FAIRY BOON 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. 


•VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
•ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 


'OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
BLUB POETRY BOOK. 


RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


RED FAIRY BOOK. 
VELLOBf FAIRY BOOK. 
GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
•CRIMSON FAIRY BOON. 
'BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 
•LILAO FAIRY BOOK. 
TRUE STORY BOOK. 


•ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
•STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

•BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

•RED ROMANOS BOOK. 
•BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 

•RED BOOK OF HBROKB. 
*BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 


“““"f I4!:i !!!!^“ L0HGIIAM8’ POCKET LIBRARY 


COMFLKTK KDITIUN. Ss. net {itr volume. 

VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 

CONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 

ALROY TANCRED 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 

ENDYMION 


BV SIR RIDER HAGGARD 


F cap 8vti. Ss. 0(1. net per Vuliime, Clcitli ; 6a. net, Uather. 


Altaui Qaalannaiii. at. oei. 
AHan’s WHR. at. uatj 
■aatrtca. at. net. 

Mack Haul and White Havt, 

and other Storiea. Ss. net 

Oteopalra. at. net. 

Ooteoal QuarHcli, V.e. at. n«t 
Dawn. at. net. 

Doctor Thame. 4i Sd. net. 
Brie Brighteyaa. 08 . net. 
Haarl of (ha World. at.n«t. 
dOOO Holla, at. net. 

Lyibolh S A Tale of the DtitohJ 
08 . net. 


MontecHiNa’a Daagbtar. 

Ss. net. 

Mr. Maoion'i Will. at. net. 
Nada (ha Uly. at. net. 
Poari-Maldan. A Tale <>f the 

Fall of JoruBaleni. Os. net. 
ShSa Sb. net. 

Stella FragollHi: a tiii« •>{ 

Three Uustiiilea. Ss. net. 
Ssrsilow : a Xale (If the UreHt 
Trek. 08 . net. 

Tha Mahatma and the Hare : 

A Dream Story. Ss. 6<l. net 

ThaPaopteorthaMIst. a>. net. 
The Witeh's Hoad, ai.net. 
With MMOHMW LANO 

Tha World’s Deilre. a., net. 


AN8TEY (F.) MORRIS (William) 

VooaaFopull. With lllustratloim The Life and Doath of JMon. A 
by . 1 . Hkknard Parthidok. Foam. 

•Jiid Series. Foama by tha Way. 

a X fha Dafanaa of duanavera and 

ARNOLD (Sir Edwin) | otiwr 

Th» Limit of tht woria. * ihywn of John I, nna A 

I KinE^a Laaaonn 

DE lA MARE (W.) ; • ^ni ^of tn. houm of tin 

tonRB af Childhood. ThoRootaof thoNountalnai 2 vol 8 . 

raAiinr /i a \ Tha ttory of tha QiIttaHns Plain. 

FROUDE (da A.) i Tha Wood bayond tha World, 

•hort Siudlaa on Qraat Bubjaota. i The Water of the Wondroue lalee. 
In 0 vuliiines. 2 voIb. 

The lunderlhE Flood. 2 voli. 

JEFFERIES (Rlohard) H«p..«ia y..r.jwArt. 

lANC (Andrew) ; 

5 i^;. 5 "oreturto oSS MEWMAM (cardinal) 

"oithSm. ^ Apaiogla Fro Vita iHa. 

Old I? iSS * Th. OhurM. .f th. P.th.r.. 

MACKAIKJeW.) 8TEVEM80M (R. I.) 

lalaat eplgrama from thaOraak ***"' ***^***" 

Anthology. 2 vols. Uroek 

Text ami EiiRlioh TranslAtiou. , «J^** 1 ** * Cardan Of Voroas. 

Tha Caylnga of OhrlaL Coibcted ! JJJ* 
and Arraniied from tlio Goapels. wrong Max. 

Tha lologuaa and Qaorgloa of yigvilAU 
Virgil. Traualated from the flETMAII (BLBlIlOy} 

Latin iiitu SiiKllah Frose. Tha Houaa of tha Wolf. 


ttONOMANO, QRCEN, AND 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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From Stories trom the Early World Crcesus on thb Funerai. Pvrk. 

(B^nn Bros.), 

STORIES FROM THE 
EARLY WORLD. 

By R. M. Fleming. 15s. (Benn Brothers.) 

There can be few folk-lorists of wider reading and scholar- 
ship than Miss Fleming, whose Ancient Tales from Many 
l^nds/' a collection especially concerned with stories of 
creation and legends illustrative of folk attitude towards 
permanent human problems, effectively paved the way for 
this later collection of stories bearing upon the develop- 
ment of human skill and civilisation generally. As before, 
the well-known anthropologist. Dr. Fleure, supplies a 
lucid explanation of the scojn; and objects of the author’s 
work, his appendix serving at the same time to draw 
together a few of the many points at which, as he iJoints 
out, the tales make contact with the general story of 
mankind.” Miss Fleming has cast her net widely, and there 


are but few ethnographical divisions of the 
world’s population concerning which die has 
not found some legend to suit her purpose. 
Children reading these tales will learn indirectly 
something of Japan’s relation with China« 
Ceylon’s with India, Britain’s with Scandinavia, 
Gaul, and so on. of Ireland’s with Scandinavia 
and Britain. The picture we reproduce indi- 
cates how suitably author and publishers have 
arranged the pictorial embellishment of this 
really fascinating book. 


ECHOES FROM THEOCRITUS. 

By E. C. Lefrov. 5s. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Edward Cracroft Lefroy came of a family 
that fled from Flanders to England in 1587 to 
escape religious persecution. On his father’s 
side he could claim kin.ship with Jane Austen 
(his grandmother's aunt), and on liis mother’s 
side with Sir John Franklin, He was born 
in Westminster on March 29th. 1855 ; was 
educated at Blackheath TVoprietary School 
(1866-1874), and Oxford (Keble College), where 
he became secretaiy’^ of the Union and a 
copious contributor to the Oxford and Cam- 




From Echoes from Theocritus 

{Selwyn Blount). 

bridge Undergraduates Journal ; studied 
Theology under Dr. Benson at Truro ; 
w^as curate successively of Old Lambeth 
Church, of St. German’s. Blackheath, and 
of St. John’s, Woolwich. He retired in 
1882 owing to chronic ill-health, and 
died at Blackheath from heart disease 
on September 19th, 1891. He lies in 
Charlton cemetery. Apart from the 
** Echoes.” a hundred of Lefroy ’s sonnets 
have been preserved, with perhaps a 
score of other lyrics, and readers familiar 
with his work know that his poet-soul 
was ” lodged in Hellas.” Tennyson, 
Browning, Christina Rossetti, all loved . 
and praised the sonnets, and Andnm 
Lang acclaimed him the drat sonnete^ 
on footbaU and cricket. This beauttfiid 
reprint of his ” Echoes from Thepcaitira a* ; 
ought quickly to become .scitroe. The - 
decoratiottfl by Jdhn Aueteh/a^e 4 e)i{||[^^ 
to the eye, and have spm^ 

of the glory that wui ^ 








CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
C. F. Clay, Manager 


The T^oets* Year. An Anthology. Compiled 

by ADA SHARPLEY. Crown 8vo. , , , 

An anthology giving a pcH?m. or a part of a poem, to cadi day of the 
vcar The wio of the compiler lias Ix^en not so much to ht each day 
wlhlto poem as to place those chosen in the season to which they seem 
naturally to belong and in such sequence as to form a harmonious whole. 


The ^^eggars Opera. its Predecessors 

and Successors. By FRANK KIDSON. With a portrait 

of Gay and 7 illustrations. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 

“ Mr Frank Kidson has succeeded in preparing a delightful volume, 
and those who hive The ISeRgar’s Opera will welcome all that In* has 
discovered of its liistory by careful research w’hidi has evidently been a 
labour of love. Its history Is revealed with a master touch and .succeetls 
ill impressing the reader with tlie atmosphere and times of The lieg-ar's 
Operut anil liclps to cstabli'ih the latter more than ever- if that were pos- 
sible -in the artections of the reader." The Court Journal. 


Stories of the Victorian IVriters. 

By Mrs HUGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO. 5a net. School edition, 3a 6d. 

The aim of this little volume is to induce those readers —whether young 
or old — who are not already familiar with the great Victorian!^ to seek at 
least a bowing acquaintance with them and their works. 

“A cliamiiiigly produced and well illustrated little book, pack«*d with 
interesting anecilotes."— 7 Vir Camhriiigi Review. 


Modern France. A Companion to French 
Studies. Edited by A. TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
35s net. 

This book is intended to be a companion volume to Medievat h ranee 
(2. is net), and Is similar in scope to its predecessor, though nearly twice 
as long. It contains contributions by twenty-two wTiters. 

Studies in the French ^Renaissance. 

By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

A collection of Studies on : — The University of Caen and the Renaissance ; 
The Prose Romances of Chiv.ilry ; Rabelais and Geographical Discovery* ; 
Rabelais and lieiiri II ; Uabel.iis and the Fifth Hook ; Humatiisin iiiider 
Frauds I ; A I'aris Bookseller —Cialliot Du Pre ; Dorat and The Pleiade ; 
" Follow Nature *' ; Montaigne's Ifitcrprelers ; Some Pamphlets ol the 
French Wani of Religion ; Note on Dorat. 

The Jacobites and the Union. Edited 

by C. SANFORD TERRY. Large Crown 8 vo. i os 6d net. 


The Forfy-Five. 

8s 6d net. 


By the same editor. Crown 8vo. 


In these two Ixioks, Dr Sanlord Terry has constructed out of contem- 
porary materials a full narrative of Jacobite effort at the four periods 
ol its activity— in 1708, 1713, 17x9, and 1743. “Only in the laiigiiagr 
and from the outlook of those who took }>art in it or watched its 
unfolding," he says, " is it possible to recover the romantic atmosphere 
Which irradiates the story. With no more than a connecting word here 
and there I have let the actors in it (ell its incidents in their own way, 
piecing their prose so that it reads as a coitseciitive narrative. 1 
venture to think it the fullest and most Vivid account of the events it 
records." 


Readings in English Social History 

from Contemporary Lnerature. Edited by R. B. 
MORGAN, M.Litt. Vol V. A.D. 1688-1837. With 12 
plktss. Crown 4to. 43. 

** Mr Morgan has (Inwo freely from all quarters . . . One lays the book 
down regretting that it is not three times as large as ft is. The iUustra- 
tiong are unuau^y g^ moat of them reproductioiis of eighteenth 

^^AmnSa'wtt^Eead ^^HtSe volome throiMh with attention 
caaiMy at te wea^choaaa Uuatmtloaa provided, wlU cectaiBiy build 
up In Ua i^d^a llveljr pletute of alxtowidi eenfeory Bnglaad. so vigoroos 
afike in tool and body/*— JVotoi amf QutrUi on Vol HI, 


English V zrse : Old and New. An 

Anthology. Edited by G. C. F. MEAD, M.A., and 
R. ('. CLIFT, B.A. Fciip 8vo. 6s net. School edition, 
4s 6d. 

An anthology -in which the oltl and the new are boldly associated on 
ati original plan - based on a conviction that then; is need for a collec- 
tion of poems ol direct appeal, drawn fnmi ancient as w'ell as modern 
sources. tween the covers of u singlir liook. 

y? T^epysian Qarland. Black-letter broad- 
side ballads of the ycais 1 595-1 f> 39 , chiefly from the 
collection of Samuel Pepys. JCdited by H. E. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D. With 26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. 
Royal « VO. 21s net. 

“ Here is a biH>k which ought to be of interest to all true Londoners 
and be acee]>table to an age which takes iU pleasure in the songs and 
.airs of The He^ars Opera. It is a selection of some of tlie best broadside 
UTllads, )>nblLsliccl between 1395 and 1639, which arc preserved in the 
Popvsiari I.ibrary at .Magdalene College, Cambridge .” — The Times. 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by sir 

ARTHUR QITTLLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER 
WILSON. The fifth volume, The Comedy of Errors, 
is now ready. Cloth. 6s net. Leather, io.s 6d net. 

” A new and vigorous rchandliug of a gn-at ciitical problem . . . 
executed witli thought, labour, and insight , . . opens up vast 
possibilities. The edition is a real contribution to scdiolarship. 1 1 is a voyage 
in the spirit of the Klizabethans over seas not yet clearly charted ; and 
solid land h iu sight on the horizon —a new settlement of the text of 
Shakespeare .” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


Madame de la Fayette, sa vie et ses 

Oeuvres. Par H. ASHTON, M.A. With a portrait in 
photogravure. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 

” We may well feel piide that this book, the finest and far the most 
learned study ol Mine de la Fayetlc that has appeared, should have 
U-en published by an Kiiglish press. ... M. Ashton has burrowed 
deeply into the letters and memoirs of the period, and show'Q her in 
her dealings with all the great figures ot the age .” — The Times. 


A Guide to English Qothic Architec- 
ture. Illustrated by numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs. By S.AMUEL GARDNER. With 180 photo- 
graphic plates and 56 figures in the text. Imperial 8vo. 
16s net, 

” Many books have been written to help Kiiglisliinen to appreciate their 
national art. Mi Ci.irdncr's is the best, because tor its .size and price It i.s 
the best illustrated ... A handy volume witli 236 illustrations, and 
h.in.Uv a word wasted ." — The Tunes. 


Cambridge T^lqin Texts. Additional 

volumes now ready ; — 

ENGLISH. Pott 8vo, is 3d each : — Bacon : The 
Advancement of Learning, Book I. Hooker : Preface 
to the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Montaigne : Five 
Essays, translated by John Florio. 

FRENCH. Pott 8vo, is 3d : — Moiitalerabert : De 
I’Avenir politique de TAngleterre. 

SPANISH. Pott 8vo, IS 6d each : — C'ervantes : Rinconeto 
y a Cortadillo. Lope de Vega : £1 Mejor Alcalde, £1 
Rey. Espronceda : El EstucUante de Salamanca. 

** In their well-dciigned coven, with their adininble print, the little 
books do credit to the great l*rcss which is tesponaiblc for them." 

Notm mtd Quarim, 

A Supplementary Hand-List of the 

Muhammadan Manuscripts in the libraries ol the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. By EDWARD G. 
BRO^^E, M.A., F.B.Ae Demy 8vo. 42s net. 
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THE BALLADS 
OF MARKO 
KRALJEVIC. 

Translated by D. H. 

Low. 158. (Cam- 
bridge University 

Press.) 

The only examples 
of Serbian folk-ballads 
hitherto available to 
English readers have 
been the extremely 
free though spirited 
renderings of Lord 
Lytton’s “ S c r b s k i 
Pesme/* only once 
republished since their 
Lssue some seventy 
years ago. Mr. D. H. 
Low has set himself a 
very different task, 
nothing less in short 
than the assembling 
of literal translations 
of all the best folk- 
ballads collected in 
the course of half a 
century's work by the 
indefatigable V 11 k 
Stefanovic Karadzic. 
Of these over thirty 
are included in the 
volume before us. 
They are concerned 
entirely with the more 
or less legendary ex- 
ploits of the Serbian 
Hercules, Marko 
Kraljevic, a four- 
teenth century 
princeling who was 
sometliing more than 
a myth, though most 
of l^s exploits have 
been obviously em- 
broidered by the 
ballad-writers in 
whose sole keeping 
the continuity of 



From The BaUads of Marko Kraljevl6 Marko and Sharatz. 

{Cambridge University Press). 


Serbian history re- 
mained for many a 
long year after the 
debacle of Kossovo, 
These extremely in- 
teresting ballads 
reveal Marko as an 
excessively robust and 
boisterous but by no 
means unattractive 
person, considering his 
times and environ- 
ment. Physically he 
dominates all with 
whom he comes into 
contact. His cloak is 
a shaggy wolf-pelt, at 
his saddle-bow hangs 
a macc weighing 
i 861 bs ; balanced on 
the other side by a 
well-filled wine-skin* 
partly to keep his 
saddle from slipping 
round, partly for more 
convivial purposes. A 
mighty drinker, he 
shares all his pota- 
tions with his valiant 
horse Sarac or Sharatz, 
a piebald beast of 
unheard-of .strength, 
ferocity and intelli- 
gence. H i .s b e - 
haviour at times 
strikes the impartial 
observer as toeing a 
little rough, but tho.so 
were rough times 
when (to quote Marko 
himself) " knights of 
worship ** overcome 
by thirst on their 
travels held it un- 
manly to grumble, 

' ' but rather they slay 
horse or falcon and 
stay their thirst with 
blood from the 
throat." 



i-Vo« WencMlmut HdUr aatf «• Vkm* of London N«w PMMt Yaiio. with WErwiiiOTiii 

in the Soronteonth Contiuy. By Arthur H. HUia 
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iMmHL CHRISTOPHERS iiniMiiiiii 



800ACJ' FOR CHRISTMAS 


A 


THE LHfE AND LETTERS 
OF EDWARD LEE HICKS 

10/6 net 

Dr* Hiekt Wiit Bishop of Liiiooln from 1910 to 
1919 1 before that he waa Rcotor of the tfreat 
Pariah of Salford and a Canon of Manehaatcr 
Cathedral. With hia eoeleaiaatioal work waa oom- 
bined that of a aoholar of European eminenoe and 
of an advanced and fearleaa politioian. Keadera of 
widely different elaaaea will welcome thia aooount 
of a many-sided life* 

I COMMON SENSE IN THE 
I NURSERY 

I 6/- Mt 

g A praotioal handbook on the management, feeding, 
== and training of young children from birth. Indis- 
B pensable to mothers of all classes. 


I 

u 

m 

I 



Whp not ShakRAfi^are ? 

THE 
COMPANION 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by the late Professor J. A. Green, 
M.A., of Sheffield University, and 
K. N. Bell, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

2/- net each 


H " Extraordinarily well produced and equipped and 
~ sold at an exhraordinarily low price."— BooAmon 



■ 


\ 


Six Votum^.f Now Ready 


J 


OF 


AS YOU LI Kl- IT THE MEKCHANT 

JTUJUS C/ESAK VENICE 

KlCMAKl) II A MIDSUMMER MKiHT'S 

HENRY V DREAM 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

" The * Cuiiipaiiinn Sluikospeare ' is an eminently 
sensible Shakes[)eari:, suitable for any school and for 
any home." — Mu. ('iiiouGi-: Sampson in the Daily ^ews 


VIATICUM i Or Travellers* Scrip, h'dited 
by J. H. FOWLER. "Eve" says. 

" Open it anywhere and you will hnd 
something true or beautifully and finely 
said." It is an excellent Gift -book. 

1/6 net. Quarter Bound, 2/6 net. 

TITANS AND GODS. By F. VICTOR 
BRANFORD^ " A first volume so 
memorable that it must mean the estab 
lishmcnt of a new poetic reputation," ^ 
Daily News 5/- net. 

Tha^^CaJinhate^^^ 

The SPIRit OF ISLAM 

BjJthe^_Rt^^Hon^^^jredJ\mecr_^^^ 

30/- net 

A new Edition of this euthoritetive work, with 
two new chapters end Introduotion surveying at 
length the evolution of Islem as a world-religion. 

“ Has gained recognition as a peculiarly use- 
ful aid to Western students of Mohammedan 
faith and philosophy ." — Observer 

■ M, ttmers Stmt, W.t 



ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
TO SHOW YOU THESE 
SUMPTUOUS GIFT-BOOKS 

]u$l l‘uhlhht;.t 

CHELSEA PORCELAIN 

IJy VyiLI.IA.M KINii, tin- Ivpiirtincnt of Ceramics, Victoria .iiid Albert Mufteiim. 
Tlii^. i-* tin; first sfrioiis worU in any tinRuage on the mo.st iniiMirtaiit o( English 
laiiiy. 

l*rinii'tl in Vi-rnncM- type. Dtnny 4 to. Art canv.Ts gilt, Iw vclled boards. With 
7 colour and 1 70 iiiill -iDni' illiistratioii.<i. S3 1 3s. 6 d. net. {OiUy a few copies remain). 

Also an Elision dc Luxe, limited l<) 75 luipius, iiurnbi^red and signed by the Author. 
£6 6 s. Od. (AH suhscnhcii.) 

.Alsit I.! copies on Japanese vellum and iM^imd in vellum. £12 12 a. Od. 
(AH Mth$rnbt‘i.) 

“ 'this hniiJsonie ami sumptuously illustraleJ volume, u'hich douJs with the mosl 
imfmriaid nmi faMiiinling of Early English porcelains, will appeal to all who are 
inteicstei in Hie t oilet linn or systematic study of iMh century china wares, whether they 
V of Europcjn orOneitiai provenance. The illustraliovs reach a high level of precision 
and exic/teme. It would he difficult to conceive a hetier reproduction." 

W.H. in The Manchissieh Guakpiam 


Just TuhhsheJ 

HAND-WOVEN CARPETS, 
ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 

lly A. 1*'. KENDRICK, Keeper of the Department of Textiles, \'ictorla and All»ert 
Miisenni. and f. IC C. T.ATTKRSALL. Itiief Synopsis of Contents; — Htsiortcal : 
Persia, India. Turkey, tin* C.aneasns, Eastern Asti, Tiirennian Tribes, China and 
t'liinese Turkestan, Sjiain, Poland, Einland, P'raiiif, I^ngland. Technical : Knotting 
and Weaving, (jroup charaeteristies of Early Cat pets, MatiTials, Dimensions and 
Shapes, t'olonr and IVveing, llesign, Purchase, Priers, Treatment, Carpets in the 
Market : tlvir (irouping and Ideiitiheatioii, lUbliogiaphy. 

In two volumes (one of le.xt and one of plates). l)emy 4to. Art canvas gilt, 
I■•(•velled iM-tanls. With U05 plates, ol whieli 10 are in edloiir. Edition strictly 
limited to r,ooo iiumiieied eopie.s. £5 5 s. Od. {Only a few sets remain.) 

Just I’uhlished 

CHINESE FURNITURE 

A series of ex.Tinples, with an introduction by HERBERT CESCIXSKV. l illy-lour 
collotype plates. 

Super ntyal .fto. (doth gilt. £2 10 s. Od. 

“ Admirably produced plates. . . . Their details are charming and ir/ined in a 
patient, iiytperturbablc intienuitv that makes one's fingers itch to touch them. The hook 
will hr highly prKcd hy collectors and connoisseurs." Sc’oisman 

“ Heatitiful and fasnnaling volume. For amateurs, collectors, artists amt designers, 
the hook IS riih in instruction, charm and suggestion ." — GLAsiiow Hekald 

" fieautiful and unsurpassed, in their incised lacquer decoration, marvellously in 
gemous ami endlessly painstaking in their carved ornament." — Manciiestfr CtUAKOiAN 
“ Kick in lessons for any craftsman studious of good taste and ategaiitr.”— S cots m an 

7 II*/ Published 

MASTERPIECES OF 
ORNAMENT; ROCOCO 

200 superb enllolvpe plates, reproducing Rococo engiavings, with an introduction 
hy i>R. PETER jESSli.N. Among those iiiclndei] are Moneher. Gillol, Tvi»»-n, Hop- 
IM'uliaiipl, Nilson, Chippendah', Oppenordt, Meissniiiei, ami Watteau. 

Super lovjil 4ln. E 3 ditiou limited to -’.so mimlK’ivd coj>ies, i>f which 235 are tor 
sde. £3 3 b. Od. net. 

*• Magmfuent collr lion In event in the world of architecture and decoration. . . 

The plates, heautifuliy reproduced, give a da.Jing impression of the liaroque at its 
zenith. . . . Maslerpie-e'^. . . . Itoth the colUctur and the publishers are to be con 
gratutatcii on producing so beautiful a bonk. In lettering, typography and paper it is 
worthy of what it illustrates, and our only te:\ret is that the edition should be limited 
to so small a number as two hundred and fifty copies ." — SeLciAjOK 

Keidv Immediately 

ANIMALS IN CHINESE ART 

,A series ot ^yi haml -printed plmlo.gravnre pl.ih s, n prodneinK spi cimenN in pottery. 
ImaiM-. stone, ele., galherefl together at the recent Exhilution at the Ceruusehi 
Mns< uni. Paris. .MosI of the ohjeels Im long to the pre-Ming peiiotl. 

12I ill. - KiJ ill. Cloth. Edition limited to 250 immlH'red copies ou hand made 
jiapcr. .Approximately £7 7 s. Od. 

Keadv early .\eit Year 

THE WARES OF THE 
MING DYNASTY 

Bv R. I- IlonSDN. Kieper of Ihi* Di’p.'iitmrnt of Ceramics and Ethnography, 
British Museum. 

Printed in Virmese type. Demy 4to. Art canvas gill, bevelleil boards. U'ith 
9 c ilotir aii.l 50 half-tone jd.ites. First impression limited to r.vx^ nnm'.X'i'e I 
copies. AppiMximalely £4 4s- Od. {Only a few copies of this impression lej.) 

.Alsi .an Edition de Luxe, priiiti^d on hand-made paper, iMiurid in pig-skin, and 
with .T special frontispiece. Limited to 250 copies, immbiTed and signed hy the 
Author. Approximately £7 7 b. Od. (.ill stdiscribed.) 

AU) 25 copies on Japane.se vellum ami Ixmnd in vellum. Approximately 
£12 12 b. Od. (All subscribed.) 

Detailed Prospectuses post free on application. 

To m'oid disappointment, copies of books rejuired should he ordered withoid delay, 

Lo.n’don : BENN BROTHERS, Limited 
8, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4 
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WILD 

LAKELAND. 

Painted by A. Heaton Cooper, 
Described by Mackenzie Mac* 
nRiDE. (A. & C. Black.) 
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hfbm M«w Testament Archeology 

{liohcrt Scott). 


dKRUEALKM. THE DOME OF THE ROOIC 



(Longmans^ 


LaDTriattn 

sons)* 


Maib at Hatfield House. Herts. 

MR hf (r. P. Gmm. 


b'or the picturing and the 
describing of Lakeland this 
volume has the good fortune 
to be created by two artists of 
enthusiasm and sympathetic 
understanding, artists who do 
not ask for a drought that 
they may travel its roads, its 
hills and fells in comfort. ‘'It 
IS no use denying that the 
Knghsh Lake District has the 
highest rainfall in our island." 
Mr. Macbride declares in his 
opening chapter. " But, \vhat 
then ? The rainfall of Lake- 
land is one of its greatest 
assets." There, at once, is the 
‘secret the fact, one should 
rather say- that must be 
accepted befoic one approaches 
l.akcland. Without the rain 
the great beauty, ceitamly the 
greatest c harm of the Lake 
Distiict, HOuld be gone. Mist, 
cloud, the (laz/lc of sunshine 
on raindrops dark shadows, 
(hanging outlines, varying 
lights, veiled and heightened 
colours- the rain makes these 
wonders. Jn the succ<'ssion of 
pi( lures heie picsentcd by 
Mr Heaton Coo])cr wo see all 
these wonders. This artist’s 
work rcveiils grandeur and 
sombreness, tendcrne.s.s and 
delicacy, wild nature and village 
simplicity, but to us those 
pictures which have depended 
most upon the rain 
- have the greatest 
appeal. " Gar- 
bum Pass," " A 
Load Before the 
Storm," " Stepping 
Stones. Far £as- 
dale" — and such. 
It is a beautiful 
revelation of a 
beautiful, many- 
sided land. And 
to Mr. Maebride’s 
"description," true 
praise must also 
be given. It is no 
" guide-book," but 
it guides. It in- 
forms without 
being for an instant 
dull, and it hcrids 
that quality whlcb 
all such booki 
should hold*-*-thie 
quality of inspiring 
the reader and 
making him deter- 
mine that all theee 
lovelinesiofl bt 
must see Trlih 
own eyes, ' 


■ -iiti ' pbETRV ARf "3 
BEtLES LETTRES^ t 


THE PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
FURNISHING 
THE SMALL HOUSE 
AND APARTMENT. 

by Edward Stratton 

Holloway. 30s. net. 

(Lippincott.) 

In these days, when every 
man is more or less his own 
landlord, takes a pride in his 
home and, in many cases, 
decorates it himself, this book 
will come as a boon. It is an 
exhaustive volume based on 
common sense. “ The reader is 
shown how to make the utmost 
use of the faculty he already 
possesses.” Diagrams and numer- 
ous illustrations — many in colour 

will help to formulate his 

ideas, and Mr. Holloway’s sug- 
gestions are always practical, 
while every style of furnishing 
is carefully considered and every 
class of householder catered for. 
He “treats of the furnisliing of 
premises from the most .simply 
and iTiexpenslvel3^ equipped cot- 
tage, bungalow, or flat, through 
the varying grades of home to 
the smart: {ipartment, or the 
house of fair dimensions.” by 
spending thirty sliillings on the 
book the purchaser will find he 
is economising on the cost of 
house decoration, as well as 
providing himself with an alTno.st 
endless .source of inspiration for 
making his dwelling a charming 
and comfortable place to live 


FROM 

FRIEND TO FRIEND 
KALENDAR. 


('ompiied and Edited by 
Joseph Shayi.or, is. 6d. 
(Faulkner.) 


Mr. Joseph Shay lor 's ” From 
Friend to Friend Kalendar” 
has long since taken its place 
as one of the daintiest and 
most welcome of Christmas 
annuals. The 1923 issue, strongly 
and tastefully bound, is just 
the size for the pocket, and 
contains just the postal and 
almanack information it is use* 
ful to cany there. In addition, 
it has spaces for apiH>intments 
and memoranda, and each page 
for notes is faced with a poem 
on some aspect of friendship. 
It is a charming substitute 
ior a Ghriatmas card, and one 
iltet remaizm all through 
:v!ih^-yaar.: . 



Fvom Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars The Miracle of 8t. Qilbs- 

(Mowbray), 



(Lippincott), 
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BIRDS 

IN 

FLIGHT. 

By W. P. 
Pycraft, 
F.Z.S. 15s. 
(Gay & 
Hancock.) 


Mr. Pycraft. 
in his preface 
to this hand- 
some volume, 
says: “There 
are hosts of 
people who 
have a genuine 
love of our 
native birds, 
without yearn- 
ing to possess 
their skins or 
desiring to ac- 
quire the repu- 
tation of being 
ornithologists. 

They would 
call them all 
by nameif they 
could, but 
seek, alas ! in 
vain, for some 
book wherein 
they will find 
some magic 
phrase, which 
will enable 
them to iden- 
tify every bird 
they meet by 
the wayside.” 

An attempt is 
made here to 
help such in- 
quirers. who 
glance with 
such keen curiosity at the 
retreating bird forms. TJie author 
writes with great vivacity about 
Wings, their sizes, shapes and 
relation to Flight. Hr discusses 
Modes of Flight, Courtship Flights, 
and the Wings of Nestling Birds. 
But it is to the absorbing couple 
of chapters on ” How to Tell 
Birds on the Wing ” that most 
\dll turn first. Splendid, accurate 
coloured plates, by Mr. Roland 
Greeiv 

HOMELY VERSES 
OF A 

HOME-LOVER. 

By Fay Inchfawn. (Ward, 

Lock.) 

Another book by one who has 
been aptly i^alled the ” Laureate 
of the Homc.^* Hundreds of 
women doing Aieir own house- 
jivork, unable to afford to procure 
servants, have found Miss 





From Birds in Flight 
(Gay 6* Hancock), 



I nchf awn 's 
verses go 
straight to 
their weary 
and rebellious 
hearts. Very 
well does Miss 
Inchfawn un- 
derstand the 
stormy mo- 
ments of revolt 
that come over 
the sensitive 
and artistic 
soul caught 
tightly in the 
mesh of drudg- 
ery. and she 
sings blithely : 

” Dear Soul — 
If it should 
seem to 
you a sin 
That wistful 
hands like 
yours must 
toil and spin : 
And if you deem 
it waste of 
time to use 
Life’s precious 
moment s 
cleaning 
knives and 
shoes ; 

Just tending 
babies ; mak- 
ing things go 
right ; 

And tidying up 
from morning 
until night- - 
Consider this, 
my Dear : 

It would be 
worse to waste 
Eternity 
Just simply 
learning how 
to Be. 

That would be 
foolish, when 
'tis clear 
Wo're meant to 
learn such 
things down 
here.” 

Miss Inchfawn’s work is a power- 
ful argument for the woman 
preacher. No man can get at the 
root of the matter altogether. We 
commend this book to the anxious 
housekeeper, who has lost any 
sense of true values in her per- 
l)etual rush. 


CHINA 

CLAY. 

By Truvor Blakxmors. 
Illustrated by F. M. McArthur. 
3a. 6 d. 

(Heffer.) 


Lapwinos. 


From Homely Verses of s 
Home-Lover 

(Ward, Loch), 


Little pictures of Chinese scenes 
and characters fashioned ih verses 
as charming and delicate sis any 0 
carvings in ivory; Xbe qni^ or 

CovM n i ft iiff’ fantasy, the |i^ 

Y interprated hi 

.tions, ' .-v 




From Ptoor Folk in Spain 
{John Lam), 


Qirl Singing a MAUAGusNiL 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE DOUGLAS 
FAMILY OF 
MORTON IN 
NITHSOALE. 

By Percy W. L. 

Adams. 42s. 

(The Sidney Press, 

Bedford.) 

Here is a family 
record extending to 
nearly a thousand 
pages, devoted to one 
l3ranch of the great 
Border House of 
Douglas. A n almost 
herculean task has 
been accomplished with 
what can only be 
described as unexam- 
pled industry and zeal. 

It is the richest 
genealogical feast one 
has had for many a 
day, though it must be 
confessed that, haggis- 
like, the volume con- 
tain s a deal of 
“confused feeding.’* 

Numerous families 
linked with the 
Douglases by descent 
and intermarriage come 
into the record. In his 
accumulation of 
material the compiler 
seems to have spared 
no exiiense, for his 

researches at the General Register House, and in other 
sources, must have been considerable and costly. The 
result is this fat, somewhat unwieldy quarto, printed in 
beautifully clear type, however, and enriched with such 
wealth of illustrations (there are a hundred and fifty-eight) 
as mu.st make it a proud volume for those who bear the 
Douglas name or boast the Douglas blood. How it has 
been po.s.siblc to [iroducc this work for a couple of guineas 
a copy is a 
marvel in these 
days of abnor- 
mal prices i n 
book produc- 
tion, and espec- 
ially in books 
that are limited, 
as this one is, to 
two hundred 
copies ! 

Amongst 
tho.se, families 
whose story has 
cut deep into 
the life of 
Southern Scot- 
land the Doug- 
lases occupy 
almost the 
premier place. 

Their name is 
associated with , 
every episode f.- 
cjuqted in' 
early- Scottish 



From Modern France 
(Cambridge University Press), 



From South Africiw BoiifM 
(Oxjfbri Vid;^MUy Pfm). 


history. They were 
statesmen, scholars, 
soldiers, and stout 
Border raiders besung 
in many a ballad during 
those rough, wild times 
when might was right, 
and the cleverest, 
adroitc.si caftle - lifter 
was a c c o u 11 1 e d the 
greatest hero. Even to 
their own countrymen 
the Douglas name was 
one of dread. They 
were not always so 
“ tender and true ’* as 
one of their poets would 
h a V e us believe. A 
D o u g 1 a s was often 
Regent of the Kingdom, 
and the history of the 
race was virtually the 
history of Scotland. 

Mr. Adams deals with 
t h e Mfirton b r a 11 c h 
descended f r o m t h e 
I-airds of Drumlanrig, 
and Avith the Fingland 
line begun by Arclii- 
liald, a scion of Morton, 
who died in 1718. In 
tlunr turn these pro- 
genitors built up 
innumerable families in 
Scotland and England, 
some of whose meml>ers 
have carried tin? name 
with honour to the 
remotest regions. Mr. 
A d a m s has m u c li 
to say about the 
English representatives, the Witham and the Salwarpe 
Douglases, in Essex and Worcestersliirc, through whose 
veins runs the blood of the ancient clan. t)f William van 
Mildert, Bishop of Durham, F'ounder of Durham University, 
and his wife Jane Douglas, he gives an interesting account. 
Mildert was the last Prince Bishop, keeping up great state 
and maintaining a pack of foxhounds which he probably 
never himself used. 

It is pleasant 
to recall that 
one of the most 
popular of 
Scottish love- 
songs owes 
its origin to 
William Doug- 
las of Fingland, 
w h o woo e d 
“ Bonnie Annie 
La.urie" of 
Maxwelton, and 
heard with sad 
chagrin her 
refusal o f h i s 
hand. It was 
then that he 
wrote the lines 
begi nning, 
" M ax welt(Hi*8 
braes are. bon- 
■ nie ’'r-lines 
yrh i c h L idy 
J6hn Septt 


Thk Chateau or Bloie. 


Thb Bcu Towbh; MmhhmTPI 
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remodelled and r e - 
juvenated, and sang 
into immortality when 
the Crimean War was 
raging. Mr. Adams has 
told the whole true 
story of the lyric once 
for all, and it is a 
valuable feature of the 
book. 

As a rule family 
histories are dry and 
uninviting. That can- 
not be said of the 
Morton history. It is 
literally packed with a 
mass of multifarious 
data — pedigree charts, 
a hundre<l and si.vty- 
seven pages of api)en- 
dices si lowing abstracts 
from six hundred and 
ninety-one docunicnts, 
and a host of illumi- 
nating notes — for all 
of which the f u t u r e 
investigator into this 
particular subject must 
1)0 profoundly grateful. 
An index extends to 
eighty doubhvcolumned 
pages. This is truly a 
meritorious piece of 
work, and having Ix^en 
done v<m amove, is a 
noble and notable 
c (.) n 1 r i b u t i o n t o 
genealogical and local 
literature. 

W. S. Ckockv. i r. 



from Knole & the Sackvilles Staircabs. 

(Heiuemann). 


picture of a town here 
which is very like a 
drawing by Marchand ; 
Mrs. Gordon, though 
she ha.s affinities with 
J o h 11 N a s h , has a 
livelier fancy and a 
quicker humour than 
her husliaiid’s ; while 
she can also produce a 
jiicturc full of solid 
quality and rich colour 
as in the frontispiece of 
a “ Spanish Courtyard.” 
'i'he text is extremely 
good rcafling, unpre- 
tentious, observant and 
free from both varieties 
o f Chauvinism — t h e 
kind which makes a 
traveller patronise a 
foreign country, and the 
kind which makes liiin 
despise his own. Mr. 
and IMrs. Gordon liv'^ed 
s i m p 1 y , met simple 
jK‘o])le and found, as all 
s(Misible travellers find, 
tint tlie simple people, 
all tlie world over, a.re 
kind and friendly. Mr. 
Lane hsis given the book 
a beautiful form ; and 
it is one of tlnr cheapest 
gift-books of the year. 


SOUTH 

AFRICAN 

HOUSES. 


POOR FOLK IN SPAIN. 

Hy Jan and Cora C'iOrdon. i2s. Od. (John l.ane.) 

How pleasant it is to meet a travel -book which is per 
sonal, both 
in text and 
i n illustra- 
tions ! Here 
is no jejune 
sight- seeing, 
e k c d out 
by stereo- 
typed photo- 
graphs ; but 
a record of 
en j oy merit 
and amuse- 
ment illus- 
trated by 
drawings 
which are 
now sombre, 
now gay, 
but always 
individual 
and full of 
vitality. Mr. 

Gordon 
rather 
favours the 
more modern 
school of 
d r aughts- 



By Do:<oTii:,.\ ’.• AiuBRinoF.. Illustrated. (Oxford Press.) 

Miss Dorothea Faiibridgc has written an extraordin- 
arily interesting and historically valuable book on 
famous houses in South Africa that have their places 

in South 
African 
history. She 
writes with 
full know- 
ledge of her 
subject and 
considerable 
i: harm of 
style. The 
t e n colour 
pictures by 
( iwelo Good- 
man (one of 
which is re- , 
produced 
among our 
presentation 
plates) are 
from beauti- 
f 11 1 and 
masterly 
studies in oil. 
The book is 
illustrated 
also with 
over 200 
collotype 
X>lates, ^If- 
t one s ', and 
drawings. 


SiTK OP THK HOUBR OP < 
A Hundrbd Ybarb Aoa 
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From Dqrburgh Abbey 8t. MARva Aibla i 

(Blackwood), Sir Waltkr 8cott*b 

RBSTINa-PLAOK. 


THE HISTORY 
OP THE 

MANSION HOUSE. 

By Sydney Perks, KS.A., F.S.I.' F.K.l.B.A. 35s. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

With scarcely a glance at the marvellous group 
of buildings situated at tliat existing comer known 
familiarly as “ the Bank," the crowds pass and re- 
pass all day long. It takes a book such as this to 
bring before us the real significance of London and 
to make us, next time business takes us that way. 
look upon the Mansion House, Walbrook and the 
district with^ a less casual mind. Mr. Perks is 
City Surveyor to tlie Corporation of London, and 
had for many years been planning a history of the 
Mansion iHouse ; he has had access to the records 
of the Guildhall and other ancient documents, and 
at last , has seen the reward of his persevering 
research' in the publication of this handsome volume. 
It is>a mine of infdrmation, and the plans of tlie 
locality given at the end, progressing a.s they do 
from very old maps showing the course of the 
" Walbropic to the modern ones where only the 
name of that loit London stream is left, are a 
most valuable^ feature. There are also many fine 
illustrations' of oldllime London, For the student 
Mr. Perks ' Iks .4>rovided a and to the 

litesature of the great ci^ ®^dded a very 

important contribution. ' 


WEST AFRICA. 

By Captain H. Osman Nbwland. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Evans Lewin, M.B.E. 21s. (Daniel O'Connor.) 

In this volume the late Captain Newland brought together 
an immense amount of accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion about West Africa as a whole, and the book is very 
properly described as a " handbook of practical informa- 
tion for the official, planter, miner, financier and trader." 
West Africa includes Senegal, French Guinea, Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, Ashanti, Togo- 
land, Dahomey. Nigeria, the C^ameroons, French Equa- 
torial Africa and Portuguese West Africa. The German 
possessions of Togoland and the Camcroons have passed 
to France and England who now, with Belgium in the 
Congo, arc paramount over all that enormous area which 
holds immense possibilities in developing trade and mineral 
and other produce. Captain Newland gives a clear account 
of the geography and the history of the territories con- 
cerned, describes their flora and fauna, the native popula- 
tion, narrates the steps being taken to develop the resources 
of the people and the soil. Chief among the products are 
the oil palm, the coco-palm, and cocoa, and it is clear that 
Avealth beyond the dreams of avarice is latent in West 
Africa. Excellent indications are given as to means of 
producing and increasing the best crops, sensible advice 
is offered on many subjects, and as the book is written in 
a clear, vivid, knowledgeable fashion, it conveys the impres- 
sion that it is as trustworthy in its facts as it is interesting 
in its presentation of them. A very commendable piece of 
work. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
IN SUSSEX. 

By Arthur Stanley Cooke. i6o Illustrations by 

Sussex artists. los. 6d. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

^ This is a rei.ssue after .some ten years of a very 
excellent description of villages and by-ways in 
Sussex, off the beaten track." Sii.sscx is a county 
with a-’ full liistory, reaching back far beyond 
Saxondom, and rich in memories displayed in 
dewpond and manor and cottage and church, 
and all that slowly accumulates from generation 
to generation, from century to century. Once 
Steyning was a sea port, and at tlie Conquest was 
bigger than Southampton or Hath ; and Sussex 
iron w’as forged and famous in the days when 
Rome held Britain. Mr. Cooke’s volume is a 
handy, chatty, informing one, the hundred and 
sixty illustrations arc exactly right, there is an 
excellent index, and if only there were a map of 
the county there would be no fault to find with 
a charming book. 




'Vv' 


“■v O' '"P'.Lij: 






WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME. 

By Kenneth L. Roberts. 12s. 6 d. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Recommended, and not without justice, by its 
publisher as an " unorthodox and stimulating book 
on a variety of subjects of the greatest ]mblic'. 
interest, Mr. Roberts’s book seems fated to meet 1 
with a very mixed reception on this side. Jjvelv 
and amusing as it is, it is in parts extremely | 
exaggerated. We are certainly with the author 
in deploring the di.sastrons results (for America) j 
that must come from a continued influx of niiscel- ^ 
lancous undesirables over which waves the star- 
spangled banner of liberty. Mr. Roberts is very ' 
downright in his conclusions, and ’ opines " that 
miscegenation hcis already gone far enough. “ 'flu* 
American nation." lie tlcclarcs, " was founded and 
developed by the Nordic race, but if a few more 
million members of the Alpine, Mediterranean and Semitic 
races arc inuired among us, the result must inevitably be 
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the Beaten Track in Sussex 

{Herbert Jenkins). 




SINQLKTON CHUnOH. 
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Bim^ Lmtm HottM 


a hybrid race of people as worthless and futile as the good- 
for-nolliing mongrels of Central America and South Kastern 

Europe." That 
:'7- seems sound 
■ - enough. But why 

•/•'•‘w v’. . . V .V is Mr. Roberts so 

'-V/ angry with us 
* lor cold-shoulder- 

ing Ih'ohibition ? 
Here he becomes 
both rude and 
rcckle.ss : " Beer 

has always been 
regarded by the 
English as being 
a liarmle.ss — nay. 
a healthful and 
almost essential 
part of their daily 
life, like soggy 
vcgetebles and 
damp b e d - 
sheets.*^ Well, 
well. " Drinking 
i n England 
reached a liigher 
stage of develop- 
mentcenturiesago . 
than it reached 
in America even 
during the hectic 

LooNiNtt AOiioet Modkiin Athbns period when 
moM THB Aofiofious. young ladies 
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removed and checked 
their corsets on arriving 
at dances, and were un- 
able to be their natural 
selves unless they had 
about a pint and a half 
of whisky under their 
girdles." We don't think 
English young ladie.s 
have conducted them- 
selves quite in the fashion 
liere so delicately de- 
scribed. “ Go to any 
of the countless quiet 
hotels in England to-day ; 
and in every dining-room 
you will find austere 
elderly ladies sucking up 
bottles of champagne 
wth their dinners." 
Honestly. Mr. Roberts, 
we fear you won't. 

THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF 
EDWARD LEE 
HICKS. 

(Bishop of Lincoln 

19ZO-Z919.) 

Edited by 

J. H. Fowi.kr. 

(Christophers.) 

A strong, intellectual 
and profoundly tolerant 
spirit shines through this 
record of Bishop Hicks's 
life, in which his per- 
sonal writings are freely 
quoted. Truly it was 
remarked of him, who 
was never afraid of 
advanced ideas, that 
even in death he was 
ahead of his generation. 

" He never grew old," 
says his wife, " because 
he was always interc.sted Ft 
more in the present and 
future than in the past. 

He cared for the pa.st only 
historically,*' His letter to 
his daughter Christina, dated 
January 23rd, 1908, should be 
read in full by all to whom 
the question of an after-life 
brings grave doubts ; he shows 
both sides of the argument in 
a clear and comprehensive 
manner that proves with what 
courage he examined the faith 
'‘ he up to teach. 


GYPSf^ING THROUGH 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

* By EuGBiifB Cunningham. • 
2 IS. ; 

This a the chronicle of a 
trip conceiv^^ in restlessness 
and executed in genpune <?njoy- 
meht. Mr. C^nni|j|fghnm and 
his^ friend the jiinotbgraphCr 
are shown to us in the 



From Past Times and Pastimes 

. {H odder Stoughton). 


Thb Earu of Dunravrn. K.P. 

From the painting bf Sir Arthur S. Cope, R. A. 
(Photo : The Autotype Fine Art Company). 


frontispiece, young, stal- 
wart men with keen, 
strong faces. They set 
out on their explorations 
through the picturesque 
banana republic 
of Central America, with 
high hearts, burning for 
adventure. They 
galloped through wilder- 
nesses of madrongs and 
oaks, splashed through 
rivers (disturbing alli- 
gators). sampled the 
hospitality of Costa 
Rica ; tried to get a cup 
of cofTee in Nicaragua 
and had trouble about 
it. " l*ersonally, in 
Nicaragua, where the 
natives look upon any 
w’hite man with almost 
fanatical hatred, I would 
rather have my Colt than 
a safe-conduct signed by 
all the presidents. . . , 
In my opinion, Nicaragua 
would be another Mexico 
were the marines with- 
drawn." It is an engag- 
ing narrative, told in 
bright, emphatic style. 
The writer, Jiowever, is 
not very optimistic as 
regards the native. 
" Always as we watched 
these people there rose 
in us a vast disgust at 
the depths of their sloth. 
Always came the thought, 

‘ What couldn't the white 
man’s industry and jier- 
severance do with these 
countries ! * " There is 
an interesting account 
of a meeting with Lee 
Christmas, Central 
America’s most noted 
soldier of fortune. 



FfOfR Bdwarcl tee Hicks 
{CkriUophtrs), 


CidiwAftP LsB Higkr, D.p. 


FROM 

CROW-SCARING 
TO WESTMINSTER. 

By Gborgr Edwards, M.P., 

O.B.E. 7s. 6d. (Labour 

Publishing Co.) 

This life-story of a dis- 
tinguished Labour leader, 
simply and tolerantly written, 
should be read by all who care 
to understand what are the 
aims of Labour — the evils it is 
out to remedy, and why it is 
so desperately determined to 
remedy them. There can be‘ 
few more poignant things in 
literature than the early chap- 
ters of this book. They should 
be read by every coniortoble 
person who is indignant tbftt 
the working classes are not 
contented with iheir Jot, To 
z;ead thexn has ! 
revieWer rather ashaneii^^o^ 
country, ahd^of 
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From Comparative History 

{Hutchinson). 

COMPARATIVE HISTORY. 

By the Hx-r-Mi'jOKOR or (Ijcrmany. Hs, Od (Hutchinson.) 

Only an clastic student of characterisation would allow 
the title of “ book ” to what is merely a tabulated list of 
occurrences and alleged occurrences, meagrely annotated, 
and intersiierscd haphazard with a number of i)hotographs 
which really supply the main interest to which lliis volume 
can lay claim. Such as it is, however, we must take it at 
its own profession to be the considered defence of the 
Ex-Emperor of Germany against the world’s indictment 
for Germany's responsibility as the principal instigator of 
the ( » r e a t 
War. If the 
author h a s 
f o u n d any 
comfort in its 
comx>ilation, 
no very u.se- 
f u 1 purpose 
can be served 
by grudging 
it to him. 

For other 
people, o n t? 
sample of 
its quality 
should suffice. 

Under .-1 ugust 
3rd, 8 p.m, 
we read : “ As 
there was no 
doubt about 
the Franco- 
is e 1 g i an 
agreements 
for the neu- 
trality of 
mobilisation, 

Germany ad- 
dresses an 
ultimatum 
to Bdgium 
to permit 
the march 


through’’ of 
Germantroops. 
The French 
violate the 
frontier in 
many places." 
For both these 
statements the 
authority i s 
Deutsche Doku- 
mente. So we 
should sup- 
pose. 

FIFTY 
YEARS A 
JOURNAL- 
IST. 

By Melvii.le 
Stone. 
I 2 s 6 d . 
(Heincma nn.) 

Mr. Melville 
Stone retired 
the other day 

from the con- 
trol of the 

great news 
agency he 
founded half a 
century ago, the Associated Press, and he is generally 
accorded the credit for having fingered more voluminous 
and nioincntous news than any man in his pro- 

fession, so far as the western hemisphere goes. Since 
his retirement he has put togetlier this racy and 
entertaining log of his experiences, from his first 

training on a Chicago paper down to the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. Those of us who helped to give 
him a feast of welcome .and tribute on his passing through 
London well remember the keenness of mind, the Hashing 
wit and humour and the dry irony he put into his speech 
of thanks — all qualities redolent of the pressman who is 
at home with all companies and conditions, but especially 



From The Life of Geoige, Fourth Bert of Aberdeen Thu Abmdbsn Cabinbt pobmbd in ISBa. 

(Hodi$r,^ Stoughton). 



The Three Emperors at Skiernivicb. 
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From The Lhota Nagas Younq M xrrikd Woman 

{Macmillan). op Okoko. 


among his own brethren of the pen. This book shows 
where and how he gained and developed those attributes, 
tells of famous men with whom he served, including 
writers like Eugene Field, George Adc and " Bill Nye.” 
But these are eclipsed by the potentates and sbitcsmcn 
Mr, Melville Stone encountered before the war or while 
it lasted. One reconciliation he records with an American 
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admiral had its repercussion in the fact that President 
Wilson "announced that he would never speak to me 
again, to which I replied that I would strive to exist never- 
theless." He has since existed to some purpose, as this 
book shows. Another good story is of a certain retort 
made to Diaz, the Italian generalissimo. To enhance 
France's idea of Italy's prowess he had declared the Aus- 
trians were absolute lions, veritable lions. A few days 
later Foch captured five thou.sand Austrians, and Diaz 
got this telegram from Clemcnceau ; " Mv dear Diaz, — 
We have taken as pri.soners 3,000 of your lions. What 
shall we do with them ? — Affectionately, ' The Tiger.* *’ 
Mr. Melville Stone holds that the first duty of a man in 
his position is to foresee a big thing and have a man on 
the spot to deal with it. He has written a sterling 
lx)ok, and one that enters permanently into the annals 
of the world’s press. 

THE INSURRECTION 
IN MESOPOTAMIA. 1920, 

By Lieut. -General Sir Aylmer L. Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 213 . net. (Blackwood.) 

The whole cpie.stion of Mesopotamia, why we went there 
and why Great Britain is still interested in that ancient 
and difficult territory, is one of great prominence just now. 



From The Insurrection in Arab Lkvibb. 

MesopotamiA 

(Blackwood), 


and this account of the very serious troubles there in 1920, 
excellently described by the officer in command of opr 
forces at the time, must needs attract no little attention 
''and study. Four thousand British and three thousand 
Indian troops were his whole effective force, a tiny weapon 
with which to reconquer and hold an area greater than the 
whole United Kingdom. From a careful study of General 
Haldane’s book the reader can derive much material 
which will help him to form his own judgment as to the 
British concern with Mesopotamia. It is by no means 
merely a matter of cost to the taxpayer. A great Empits 
has to shoulder many burdens and responsibilities anil 
pay the heavy cost, if it is to remain great. The qu^tiOqft 
is more whether honour or prestige or duty is^at stake, 
and then the cost must be met. General Haldane moteri 
a very interesting remark by His Highness the Aghh* 
on subject of British administration. Aocordlhg tO 
him the Pax Britannica ** which does not 'wink at UtWless** 
ness," if enforced among barbarous tribes wUl alwayi 
lead to trouble, while the French in Morooeo tojl^to ar 
good deal of lawlessness and get on suocessfiiHir, 
approved of " baksheesh among the tribes. A 
large number of most interestiiig photographs fttAtly 
the book to put its theme forwa:^ zealisticsJly* 


SURREY. 

Fainted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. U. Hope 

Moncribef. (A. & C. Black.) 

Perhaps no other English county can be so closely 
packed with scenes of manifold beauty, Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieif tells us, as the small home county, Surrey. It 
must surely have been difficult for Mr. Sutton Palmer 
to decide what views to paint as representative of a 
county whose glories are so diverse. The care with 
which he has made his .selection speaks of a close 
acquaintance with those wooded heights and verdant 
valleys that have turned Surrey into *' a play-ground, 
pleasuro-groiuid and garden-ground " for J-ondoners. 
No less full of colour are the word-pictures accompany- 
ing the paintings. Both from a literary and a^tisti(^ 
standpoint the book reaches the very high level attaine<l 
by previous volumes in the scries. 

THE ADVENTURES OF IMSHI. 

By John Prioleau. Illustrated. 21s. (Jarrolds.) 

*' Imshi *' was a gallant little two-.scater car in which 
Mr. Prioleau set forth in December, 1920, to look for 
the sun.” In which quest he dashed .south from London 
to Calais, thence to Orange. Avignon and the Riviera, 
moving swiftly or cautiously down the good or niuch- 
war-sufl'cring roads of h' ranee, a dash into Italy, then 
back through Monte Carlo to Marseilles. And so by 
steamboat to Morocco, and the real, real sun and all 
the wonders of an ancient land, with its memories great 
and mean, and the strange cities that for centuries 
hardly a European infidel foot might tread, now a 
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I rofn Siwa : the Oasis of The Town-Crier'b Daughter. 

Jupiter Ammon 

(John Lane). 



FmM flM AdvtntarM of tauHcd Thr LooKSMiTHt 8 hor 

-■ : ■ AT KAIRWAN. 


country of roads and motors and modernity side 
by side with the Middle Ages, the unchanged 
East and the little lamed tribal chiefs and their 
clans. Morocco is the gateway to Algeria, Tunis, 
('arthage, Tangier and the rest (it is amusing to 
read once more the old, foolish fairy tale of 
Kegulus at Carthage — fables die hard indeed), 
and then homewards via Spain, the l^yrenccs 
and up, hurrying to Perigueiix and Poitiers, 
and England once more. Mr. Prioleau gives a 
light, sparkling narrative, always centring on 
Ills gallant car and her powers and pos.sibilities. 
.so that his book, be.sides being excellent 
reading,. is a first-rate guide to other motorLsts 
who may wish to go a-touring in these and 
similar lands. 


THE IRISH TWINS. 

By Lucy FitzPerkins. [6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

It has been left to Miss Lucy FitzPerkins to 
add quite a new scries to the children's book 
shelves. She has. as it were, made a corner 
in twins — Eskimo twins, Cave twins, Scotch 
twins and in the book under review, The 
Irish Twins.” I'm afraid that the Ireland in 
which the Twins lived was an Ireland of very 
long ago — certainly not the Ireland of the last 
six years. One of the stories or sketches is 
entitled, ” Mr. MacQuean Pays the Rent.” To 
anybody who knows the Ireland of to-day 
that title would be sufficient evidence that the 
authoress is writing of long past yesterdays. 
And yet those yesterdays make very pleasant 
reading and her Irish twins are a delightful 
pair. The illustrations, which are by the 
authoress, deserve particular mention. 
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IN 

LOTUSLAND 

JAPAN. 

By 

MeRHKKT G. PoNTlNt:. 
i8s. (Dent.) 

A new and revised 
edition of Mr. H. (t. 
pouting ’s deli g h t f ii I 
hook on Japan is to he 
welcomed. The juithor, 
well known as a mem- 
ber of Captain Scott’s 
Antarctic Expedition, 
recalls in his Preface 
that the book’s first 
appearance synchron’- 
iscd with the departure 
of Captain Scott and 
his party from these 
shores, a fact which 
rather mili tated again st 
the careful revision of 
proofs, etc. Whatever 
errors and omissions 
crept in thus unavoid- 
ably have now been 
rectified, considerable 
additions made to the 
text, and a number of 
new p h o t og r a’ph i c 
plates added. It is 
indeed with the singu- 
lar beauty of its very 
numerous illustrations 
that the book chiefly 
scores in its improved 
form. Certainly they 
represent the high- 



From Wanderings in the Queensland Bush Pishkii Palls, Innispaiu 

(Allen S* Unwin) 


water mark of artistic 
photography, and it is 
not surprising to learn 
that the icsthetically 
wide-awake Japanese 
should have seized 
upon a number of them 
as copies. Not only 
photographers, but 
many artists and 
craftsmen working in 
various metals and 
textiles have borrowed 
without stint. Several 
of Mr. Ponting’s efforts 
in this wise have all the 
excellence of compo- 
sition and clarity of 
tletail of a good Jap- 
anese i>rint, and many 
of the flower photo- 
graphs^ -wistaria (be- 
neath which the flower- 
worshippers sit impro- 
vising poems which 
they tic to the floral 
wonders by wdiich they 
arc inspired), lotus, 
cherry- blossom , etc. — 
arc of .striking Vjeauty. 
There are also admir- 
able photographs of 
Fuji in many as|M;cts, 
and some extremely 
interesting and quite 
sensational snapshots 
of the little-known vol- 
canoes, Aso-San and 
A.sama-Yama, 
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THE 

GOLDEN 

RIVER. 

By J. W. Hills, 

M.P., and Ianthe 

Dukhar. ios. Od. 

(Philip Allan.) 

This is an uncon- 
ventional and wholly 
' deliglitf 111 record of 
Jport and travel in 
^Paraguay. Its authors 
arc not the usual 
restless type of globe- 
trotters with note- 
books, and the 
presence of at least 
one of them in such an 
out-of-the-way ci>rner 
as the upper waters 
of the Parana river 
was due to his having 
gone there for a par- 
ticular puniosc, and 
an admirably n o n - 
utilitarian one at that. 
If there is anything 
that Major Hills seems 
to be keen on it is 
fishing, and liere were 
virgin hunting- 
groiinds wliereon to 
set deliberately al>ont 
the conquest of that 
tropical rival of the 
salmon known vaguely 
throughout the river 
systems of the con- 
tinent as the dorado. 
He seems to be a 



thought hard to 
live up to. In 
making the intimate 
acquaintance of this 
golden fish of spirit 
and of sense, if we 
may be allowed to call 
him so after reading 
Major Hills's eulogy, 
the authors spent 
many happy and 
healthful weeks 
aboard the Lclia, a 
launch manned by a 
composite medley of 
1 - a t i n - A m c r i c a n 
swashbucklers whose 
idiosyncrasies added 
to the gaiety of their 
cmidoyers. The story 
ot this adventure is 
well illustrated by 
pliotograjihs, s o m c 
of the fishing snap- 
s h o t s arc a revela- 
t i o n as to what 
prizes await (the 
angler in these waters, 
and m u c h of the 
information gleaned 
not only about the 
dorado but other 
denizens of South 
Anujrican streams is 
jiresuinably new to 
science. Major Hills 
is an all-round 
naturalist, and in his 
remarks on birds 
pays an e 1 o c] u c n t 
tribute to the value, 
to the ornithologist 


gloriously sporting Prom The Golden River 
beast, anil in appear- (Philip Allan), 

a n c e a resplendent 

beauty, in no way belying a name that might be 


A CURVED STRETCH OF WATERFALLS. i H t h C S C latitudes, 

of the works ot 
a fine observer 
and beautiful writer." 'fhe late W. H. Hudson, of course. 
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THE WESTMINSTER HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND; 

By Ralph Tanner, M.A. 6s. (Sheldon Press.) 

'' Westminster boys arc the first to acclaim the Sovereign 
at Coronations. They have the privilege of attending the 
great functions in the Abbey and of listening to debates in 
the House of Parliament. The Abbey is their chapel. 
They are brought up under its shadow.'* Mr. Tanner 
reminds us thus, in the preface to his able, tersely- written 
history. Lucky are Westminster lads who can now po.ssess 
themselves of this record and who may grasp, while yet 
pupils, some of the mighty traditions of their school. We 
fancy that the book will be u.sed by others than those 
especially interested in Westminster. Its concise para- 
graphs and clear groupings and summaries will be valuable 
to all young students of history. The short list of books 
recommended for reading on tlie different periods is well 
chosen and, we are glad to notice, includes tales by 
Meniman and Henty, as well as by more ancient spirits. 

THE EMPIRE AT WAR 

By Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Vol. I. 15s. 
net. (Oxford University Press.) 

This work, to be completed in five volumes, was planned 
by tlie Council of the Royal Colonial Institution. “ to 
trabe the growth of Imperial co-operation in w'ar time 
prior to the late war, to give side by side a complete record 



From The Westminster History Triporium Windows. 

of England 
(S.P.C.if.). 



of the effort made in the late war by every 
unit of the Overseas Empire from the greatest to 
t!ie .smallest, and also to tell in what particular 
ways and to what extent the fortunes and the 
development of each part were affected by the 
war." Sir Charles Lucas is the general editor, 
and himself contributes this first volume wliich. 
brings the theme down to the outbreak of the 
late war, and is admirably lucid, concise and 
authoritative. Many illustrations and maps are 
included to make an excellent and standard 
work. 



UNDER THE 
BLACK ENSIGN. 

By R. S. C;WATKIK-\^ ILLIAMS. l6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Captain Gwatkin- Williams has a pen that is 
certainly lively, if perhaps a little too incessantly 
facetious to .suit all tastes. " He who would 
know the world of the sea as the author saw it, 
and learn of subjects so far apart and appar^tLy 
incongruous as tape-worms and torpedoes, let 
him turn these pages," and so forth. It should 
be explained that the " Black Ensign ” is intended 
to connote all the little ships " of the late War 
Navy, destroyers, tugs, trawlefs, and so forth, 
who though officially entitled to the White Ensign 
usually flaunted a banner " as black and thttev^ 
as their own grubby and instgniflcant piratic 
selves." Captain Williams's experiences embraced 
patrol work in the North Channel in 
wbsequently off the Murman coast in ccimiiiaiiid 
of the Intrepid, the mothership of all the min^ ; 
sweepers which kept clear the pass^es thre^j^ ' , 

which supplies and munitions 
;.t6- Russia during the most- 
■ ^war. There are several 
; submarine engagements, 

I'-, understood that the. author^, 

- : four years’ . continuous.^ .inaaitMhe.:j^^ 

/' V war . zone he ozily ^ Qncei^heard;;'a' '.^d^; 
anger, betokens^U- enjoyment 
O' of a "cushy " job. 
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tiFE 

CORNELIA 

CONNOLLY. 

■w . 

2X9. (Longmans.) 

i^obably one of the 
most remarkable per- 
sonalities among the 
religieuses of Victorian 
England. Cornelia 
Connolly attained a 
celebrity in the time 
of our grandfathers less 
due to her very unusual 
qualities of mind and 
character than to the 
regrettable chance 
which made her a 
principal in mu c h , 
unpleasant and even 
scandalous litigation. 
Few of this generation, 
even among British 
Catholics, renie m b e r 
the Connolly and St. 
r.eonard's cases, one of* 
which, at least, agitated 



From The Life of Cornelia Connolly The Convent Church. Mayfielo. 

{Longmans). 



Ofe 1^ Mbn of iMtt Onanl oo thb Saorid Hba«t 

. RMMAMrreN. 


tlie public of evc?ry denomination during the 
forties and fifti<?s of the last century. Told 
briefly, the story of Mother Connolly is that of 
a young American convert, a girl of singular 
beauty and intelligence, married to a IVotestant 
minister of much zeal and ability, who joins the 
Church of Rome, carries his wife along with 
him. bcconu^s a ctflibate priest and encourages 
hi.s wife to enter a convent ; changes his mind 
and reverts to Protestantism a few years later, 
;ind while still a priest and his wife not only a 
nun, but by this time the Mother Superior of a 
Convent, brings an action against her both in 
the ecclesiastical and lay courts for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights. He lost, though it 
seems only narrowly. Nor was this the only 
distress and anxiety in wliich a sensational 
lawsuit involved the Foundress of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. She appears to have 
preserved a wonderful courage and,, serenity 
through all her trials, however, and by the 
siicce.ss of her educational work and the influence 
of her character and example she will be long 
remembered and revered in hei? own adopted 
community, and the present biography, the work 
of a member of lier own society, to which Cardinal 
Gasquet contributes an eloquent and appreciative 
preface, is in the nature of a pious memorial. 
Tlie ijortraits of Mother Connolly here shown 
indicate that the reports of her singular physical 
attractions and distinction have not been 
exaggerated. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART. 

By Mauo Monahan. 21s. (Longmans.) 

A very remarkable book, long and full of letters y 
written by the distinguished, unconventional, 
deeply spiritual woman who became Mother- 
General of an institute of world-wide extent. 
She exercised a mother's sway in the things 
that count, over innumerable souls both within 
and beyond the direct influence of the Society 


6t 
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of the Sacred Heart. People of all shades of belief 
will find benefit from reading this record of a fine 
life. Mother Stuart's great work was to teach others 
to manage their own souls, and we have not too 
much literature on that subject. To some of us it 
seems the only thing worth writing about. “We 
should take our own soul,” once said the subject of 
this Memoir, “ as our first and favourite pupil : give 
it every advantage we can . . . make it stand on its 
feet, make it elastic, make it adaptable to circum- 
stance, free in its movements, that is to say not held 
down in a groove, and not holding to anything." 
Again, "Think glorious things of (*od and serve Him 
with a quiet mind." 'fhe life story of Janet Erskine 
Stuart is given in great detail. She died after the 


From The Ins and Outs of 
Mesopotamia 
(Philpoi). 


Najaf. 

Goldan Dome of the Shrine of All on the right. 


From Palestine and the World 

{Sampson Low), 


Christian Strbst. 
Jerusalem 
(NOW Jewish). 




F*hm hu Adveotum of lauU A Skntrv 00 Fm; 

(/orroUt). THR iMraNBTIIMMb 


(ireat War had only raged for a few months. 
We trust a small book of extracts from these 
letters will bo prepared by judicious hands. It 
would be widely used. 


PALESTINE 
AND THE 
WORLD. 

By Frank G. J anna way. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

(Sampson I.ow.) 

" To even simply give the names of those 
who come to our aid in the work would require 
space we cannot spare," writes Mr. Jannaway 
in his buoyant introduction to his third book 
on Palestine and the Jews. In this volume he 
interweaves facts of history, facts of geography, 
and facts from " the Sure Word of Prophecy," 

" which are never out of date." Now there are a 
very large number of people who are not Jews 
themselves who arc yet keenly interested in the 
question of the Jerusalem of To-morrow, and its 
connection with various verses in Holy Writ ; they 
will undoubtedly find much to attract them in 
this vivacious piece of writing. Mr. Jannaway 
has chapters on " Dr. John Thomas and Ezekiel's 
Programme," " The Passing of Turkey " 
(disappearance of Turkey foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse), and "Daniel's Question — ^How Ix)ng?" 
He says: " Whatever Lord Reading may say or 
thi^k, it is an absolute certainty that IsiaeVa Day 
is near at hand, when the Jew will not only . 
back in the Land, but when he will bo the .li^: 

^ nations and not. the tail.|-*i^'",> ■ > ’ 
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THE SUMMER CAMP : 

A PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK 
FOR SCOUTS. 

By A. D. Merriman, M.A. 2S. 6ci. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

This is a most important volume, and 
we rejoice to see that it is .so inexpensive. 
It is a perfect guide as to the Summer 



From Palestine and Jkru8albm*8 Main 

the World Street on Satur- 

{Sampson Low), day (the Citvs 
SunoayX 

Camp ; tells in great detail how to “ land 
it, lay it out and run it." 'Hie work is 
convenituitly divided into two j)ortions-^ 
the indoor and the outdoor w(>rk. The 



latter portion contains some instruction on 
linding one’s way about tlie country, l>y 
the aid of a map. Atlmir- 
able plans are given. 

Simple drawings, showing 
the best positions for larder, 
camp tire, store tent, 
marquee, incinerator, 
kitchen, are here. All the 
difficulties appear to be 
thought of. " Making a 
mattress on tho Camp 
Loom " is one of the 
interesting illustrations. 

Surveying and traversing 
are treated ; and there 
is also much a 1) o ii t 
bridge building. As to 
the site, the author points 
out that it is bc.st to try ! 
and imagine what the 
place wc are thinking of 
would look like in wet 
weather. ” And prefer- 
ably we should choose 
a spot which is not 
too far removed from a 
good road leading to the 
nearest village, in case 
we require to draw stores 
of or seek the aid of From « Abb. 

a medical man. lAmmi 


From Egypt Old and New 
{Allen S* Unwin), 




At the UNIVER8ITY MOEQUE 
OF Al-Azhar. Cairo 

(IN8ET. A 8TUDENT). 





Ffom From an AbbeYille Window 
(Arrowsmith). 


Abbeville Cemetery. 
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From Among the Head-hunters 
of Formosa 

{jFxsher Unwin), 


Yami TRiaa8paoPL.s op 
Botbl Tobooa. in front 
OF " Bachrlor Houbr.” 


With such words of wisdom, hummed to an 
^aboriginal chant lately picked up in a remote 
village, Mrs. McGovern was revolving her impres- 
sions of a Chinese Formosan family of which the 
three co-wives had very charmingly given her 
afternoon tea, thinking so hard, in fact, that she 
forgot to acknowledge the missionary’s greeting. 
Turning to apologise, she mentioned the matter 
of her visit, and quoted Kipling. " Disgusting 
heathen ! " was the retort, with a mild expostula- 
tion against confusing the writing of poetry 
with “ the heathen and their horrible ways," 
and a parting adjuration to be more careful about 
wearing the necessary sun-helmet. “ If one does 
not, something might happen to one — to one’s 
head, you know (significantly), and it would be 
a dreadful thing in a heathen country. , . 
Mrs. McGovern, however, insisted on continued 
fraternisation with the dreadful heathen, and the 
fruits of her inquiries provide a great deal of 
valuable and highly interesting information, 
including details of the practical working 
of a present-day matriarchate among the 
Formosans. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS 
OF FORMOSA. 

By Janet B. M. McGovern. 15s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mrs. McGovern is no globe-trotting woman writer, 
but an earnest student in the fascinating field of 
anthroj^ology. a great traveller certainly, but the 
sort of traveller who takes the trouble to learn the 
languages of the people she visits, or so much of 
the language as is ])racticable, to eschew the con- 
ventional manner of life of Europeans in such out- 
of-the-way spots as Formosa, and, generally speaking, 
to ferret out the information she wants for herself. 

That sort of thing of course carries its own penalties. 

You may be set down by the Japanese director of 
the school in which you teach, not only as odd, but 
even as ** immoral," while a quite well-intentioned 
laLdy. missionary (English) may conceive doubts of 
your sanity. 

There are fiine-and-sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, From With the Prince in the East Ooinq to A Tirbr Shoot 

And every single one of them is right." (Methuen), in Nrfmil. 
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I'rom The Sea Gypsies of Malaya The Floating Home of the Sea Gypsies. 

{Seeley, Service), 


THE SEA 
GYPSIES 
OF 

MALAYA. 

By W. G. 

White. 21s. 

(Seeley, Ser- 
vice.) 

Scattered up 
and down along 
the mazy Hur- 
me.so littoral in a 
profusion whose 
ni i n o r details 
have not yet 
found their way 
on to the cliarts, 
lie the thousand 
and one islets of 
the M c r g u i 
Archipelago. 

Jioiuc of a fugi- 
t i V c and de- 
pressed r a c e 
of iiiii phi Ilians, 
aiioul whom no 
Knropccin knew, 
or troubled to 
know, anytliiiig 
whatev(‘r ex- 
cept that they 
existed, but were expected shortly to follow the dodo and 
the groat aide. I'hat, at least, was the state of things 


like anybody tdse. Already they show signs of regeneration 
that may h^ad them anywIuTe, even to settling on the 
land and building tluunselves houses again after the fashion 
of their forefathers. It certainly seems essential, liow- 
ever, as Mr. White suggests, that the India Otiice should 
]ila('e the .Mawken on the " protected list " as regards 
opium. 



From The Insurrection in Assyrian Warriors. 

Mesopotamia 

{Blackwood), 


when Mr. W. G. White arrived to take up work as .mi 
Anglican missionary in Burma. What he heard of the 
Mawken, or so-called Sca-Gypsics of Malaya, seems to 
have intrigued him, so much so that he took the liist 
opportunity of making their acquaintance. That w:'n 
not easy, and involved much time, patience and hardiliood. 
the pursuit of an elusive quarry on its ow’u somewhat 
perilous element, leading a Crusoe existence in extremely 
uncomfortable exile, learning an entirely new language 
never till then systematically studied, and iiivtuiting a 
script for it. All these jobs Mr. White tackled in turn 
and successfully, ending by winning the confidence of tlic 
tribe completely, training some of its brighter spirits to 
become extremely useful, worthy, and sophisticated citizens, 
and generally improving the lot ot all the Mawken family 
beyond what might have been considered possible. Thanks 
to his efforts, the predatory Chinese and Malays iiavc 
been taught that the Mawken possess civil rights just 



From Won by Blood Erromanoan Women. 

{James Clarke), 
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WON BY 
BLOOD:- " * 

The Stoi7 ol Erro- 

manga, the Martyr 

Isle. 

By A. K. Lang. 

BRIDGE. 3s. 6d. 

(James Clarke.) 

This rather ghastly 
title should not prevent 
readers from going right 
through this little 
volume, for it is as 
grand a story as it is 
tragic. “From the 
beginning, the New 
Hebrides Mission has 
been steeped in prayer. 
Unexpectedly God has 
raised up helpers to 
provide the means to 
send out men after His 
own heart, willing to 
live and die in the con- 
quest of these savage 
islands." Mrs. Turner 
in her preface exclaims : 

" Think of the joy, the 
nnapeakablc joy o 1 
leading those painted 
savages to the feet of 
Jesus. There is no 
earthly joy to compare 
with it. It is worth 
living for ; it is worth 
d3ring for. " The talc of 
the gallant Gordon and 
his wife is given here, 
followed by an account 
of his brother, who was 
also murdered. But 
through death came 
victory, and the good 
badly wants funds. 

THE MAID 
OF 

FRANCE. 

By Andrew Lang. 7s. 

(Longmans.) 


A fourth and cheaper 
edition of what the late 
Professor Hume of Edin- 
burgh has characterised in 
the British Academy Pro- 
ceedings as “of all the 
books that came from 
Andrew Lang’s hand, :that 
which probably contains 
most of himself.” Certainly 
we remember the stir which 
his “ Life of Joan of Arc /* 
made on its appearance four- 
teen years ago. written, as 
we had imagined and as his 
widow now confirms. in a 
white heat of indignation/* 
Written, too,*- in t h r e e 
months, fbr that it bears 
,aU the marks of rese^cb: 
and care so typical of ibi : 
distinguished author. 



From Old Diplomacy and New 
(John Murray), 

work nourishes now. though it 


lir AifMaM IL&B. 


THE 

PRINCES 

OF 

WALES. 

By F. Maynard 
Bridge. 89. 6d. 
(Dean & Sons.) 

Mr. F. Maynard 
Bridge has compiled a 
very pleasant little 
anecdotal history in 
“ The Princesof Wales.” 
Since the time when 
Edward I, having wiped 
out the line of native 
W e 1 s li princes, con- 
solidated his authority 
in the recently con- 
quered territory by 
proclaiming his new 
born son Prince of 
Wales, altogether nine- 
teen princes have borne 
the title. Two of them 
are still with us. In 
nineteen chapters the 
author deals with each 
subject in turn. The 
whole book makes very 
pleasant reading, for 
Mr. Bridge has most 
distinctly the art of 
narrative. The chapter 
on the Prince Regent 
is particularly good, for 
he has portrayed that 
prince of buckram with 
a critical impartiality- • 
and after all George the 
Fourth, despite his 
follies and absurd 
posturings, had at the back of it all some of the great 
common sense that distinguishes the Royal family. The 

interest of the book is 
enhanced by its twenty 
illustrations, most of them 
reproduced from engravings, 
prints and photographs in 
the collection of Royal Por- 
traits in the Library at 
Windsor Castle. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Drawings by Edmond X. 
Kapp. Introductory com- 
ments by Laurence Binyon 
and W. H. Davies. 

I os. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

A second series of draw- 
ings by one of the cleverest of 
modern caricaturists. Among 
his subjects ate H. G. Wells, 
Sir Henry Wood, Qement 
Shorter (a back view), Rev*. 
R. J. CampboU, Dr. Oifiord 
and some score others. Mr. 
Kapp does not rely only 
on extravagMt exagg^Ation 
for his hutt^ ^ 
ag.ger.-ate.s '■ b,.rit 
sufficiently to 

8ie Almnnon Weer. 

Xsvlowsd 6lB«wh(*re In this Kuiiibsr« . ■ 


Roeaer Gascoioni ckoil. 
3rd Marquis of Salisrury. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL 


PHYLLIS- 
AND- A'® *’''**■ 

PHILOSOPHER. 

By E. H. La CON 

Watson. 5s. net. 

(Selwyn & Blount.) 

This little book, 
which is very tastefully 
produced and gives 
pleasure to the hand 
which holds it. contains 
seventeen chapters 
reprinted from the 
Manchester Guardian, 
the D a ily Chronicle, 

Punch , and other 
journals. They are 
neither “ essays nor 
“ sketches ’* nor “ short 
stories/' but a delightful 
medley of the three. 

'I'herc is perhaps 
more of the philosopher 
than of I^hyllis in Mr. 

Watson’s pages, but I 
he is a very light' 
hearted and wiii.some 
philosopher and, if 
J^hyllis enters but 
slightly into some of 
iiis little stories and 
dis([uisitions, she serves 
at least to give unity 
to the series, as well as 
to throw into humorous 
relief the d i fi e r e n c e 
between the man’s and 
the woman’s point of 
view. Mr. W atson s 
philosophisings do not 
penetrate very deeply, 
but then they do not Prom 
need to. His pen has 
the true companionable 
touch that invests the 
most commonplace things with 
glamour and romance. Phyllis 
buys a tortoise from an itinerant 
vendor, and one cold and dark 
night Phyllis’s husband is sent out 
after supixir to search for the 
pampered reptile in the garden. 
Around such trivial incidents Mr. 
Watson weaves a delicate web of 
fun, and whether he is writing '' Of 
Travel " or '' About Clubs." or 
" On the Management of Cooks," or 
" Of Excursions," his hand never 
loses its light touch or fails to 
scatter a few flowers of wisdom 
upon the reader's path. ' ‘ Phyllis^-- 
and a Philosopher" is indeed 
worthy of taking its place among 
the select company of bedside 
companions. It may interest Mr. 
Watson, by the way, to know that 
his book has fallen into the hands 
of a reviewer who, Uke himself, 
spwt hours of his boyhood on 
I^'CMter platform, watching the 
Nor^iom expresses steam out, and 
enyyiiig the passengers bound for 
ma^ places like Perth and Glasgow 
and Abi^een. 



Egypt Old and New 

(Alien Unwin), 


H. H. The Sultan of Eqypt, 
Prince Ahmed Fuad Pasha, 
Q.C.M.Q. 



From Mr. Uoyd George 

{Collins). 


Mil Llovd Omomm 

ATTHB AQB OF 


THE ^ROAD- 
MENDER 
COUNTRY. 

By LoRMA Leigh. 
Drawings by Dun- 
can Moul. 7s. 6d. 
(Homeland Associa- 
tion.) 

. W^c take it that the 
main purpose in issuing 
this book is to make it 
an album of pen-and- 
ink drawings of a part 
of Sussex which of late 
lias added new interest 
to itself. For it has 
been identified as the 
country to which early 
illness drove the gifted 
and high-minded girl 
w ho called herself 
"Michael Fairless," 
and who wrote several 
ethereal and delightful 
books, of which " The 
Roadmender " is far and 
away the best. More 
than one well-known 
admirer has likened 
" Michael Fairless " to 
K. L. Stevenson in just 
this attitude of patient 
and toiling heroism for 
the edification of others, 
even under the heavy 
liaiid of physical doom. 
All this being so, it 
was distinctly a service 
to add to our knowledge 
concerning this young 
Englishwoman cut off 
so untiinely o n the 
threshold of her powers. 
Moreover it satisfies our 
sense of appropriateness 
to find that of all the places she 
knew in southern England she 
chose to make her last home at 
Mock Bridge, a quaint and 
engaging old village equidistant 
from Ashurst. Cowfold, Poynings 
and Steyning. in the green and 
pleasant hinterland of Brighton 
and Shoreliam. 'J'here is little in 
the topographical information that 
was not given .some months ago 
in the series of articles contributed 
by Mr. A. H. Anderson to the 
Observer, and we understand that 
Mr. Anderson has embodied the 
results of his researches in a Viook 
that is to be published shortly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
W. H. HUDSON. 

By G. F. Wilson. i-|s. (Bookman*s 
Journal.) 

It was apparent even before Mr. 
Hudson died that early and rare 
editions of his works were being 
increasingly sought after by 
collectors, whose numbers and 
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rrom Lite and Letters ol Morse worn at the Coronation 


musician and an authority on ecclesiastical 
Russia, hymtiology and theology and church 
practice in general. But — and the conditional 
interpolation is important— his was the sunny, 
lively nature that no amount of learning can dull, 
and though this memoir contains many echoes 
of stiff controversies on points of doctrine, many 
argumentative letters, they are all energetic, 
racy, the work of a man to whom his theme was 
vital. In so brief a notice only a very small 
part of the contents of this fascinating life-story 
can be mentioned ; but we must particularly 
emphasise Mr. Birkbcck's travels in Russia and 
the inte^resting account of Rus.sian church 
music. Even the man with no music in his 
soul must appreciate such a delightful j)assage 
as that which describes the wonderful cathedral 
choir. 

THE LAST PART OF THE 
COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA, ASTROPHEL AND 
STELLA AND OTHER POEMS. 

V'ol. 11 of the ( onipletc Works of Sir Philip 

Sydnicy. Edited by Ai.hert Eeitilleuat. 12 s. Cut. 

(Cambridge University Press ) 

The contents of tins volume are adetiuatelv 
indicated in the title. As in the preceding 
volume, the text given is that of the earlier 
edition of each w'ork extant, with one ext:eptioii. 
that of the " Two TVistorels." Apart from the 
correction of a few' evident misprints, duly 
noted, the book is reproduced without any devia- 
tioii from the originals in the matter of spelling 
and punctuation. i.)oubtful poems are relegated 
to the Appendix. Students will be glad to possess 
an edition of Sydney so well and carefully edited. 


W. J. Birkbeck, M.A. of Kino Edward VII. 

(Lonf^mans). 

eagerness must have been very considerably augniented in 
recent monlhs, and this careful l)il)liograj)h\’ of his writing-; 
should nc)w be most timely. IMr. C). Wilson, the com 
piler, has alw^ays been a Hudson enthusiast and has per- 
formed his task conscieiitioLisiy and wtjII. Full collations, 
with notes, of all the first editions (l)ooks, j)ainphlets, 
and lecitlcts are Jiere), to say notliiiig of a list of 
contributions to periodicals, iircfaces to books, etc. 
Eight fac.similes and title jMges are rejjroduced and a 
biographical note a impended by the com j)! lei-. Kol the 
least interesting feature of this volume is its revelation 
of Hudson as the iJsciui on vinous author of a three-decker" 
novel published by Cliapman & Hall in the early nineties, 
when Fan : the story a young girl's life," appeared 
over the signature of " Henry Harford." Report indi- 
cates that pubjic knowledge of its actual authorship 
might have dune little to add to Hudson’s reputation, 
butr whether that is so or not there is bound to be a 
feverish hunt for this curiosity on the part of first edition 
maniacs. Quite probably the Bibliography itself will 
shortly be ben trovaio if come upon anywhere but on 
the .booksellers' most exliensive shelves. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

W. J. BIRKBECK. M.A, F.S.A. 

. « 

By His Wife. Preface by Viscount Halifax, ijs. 
(llongma^.) 

. The late W. J. Birkbeck was a scholar whose every 
recreation was scholarly — if we except a little shooting. 
He read Gijieek for his amusement, vns an accomplished 
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Remember these for Christmas 



T his is a quarter-size 
reproduction in mono- 
chrome of one of the 
pictures in four colours in 

Pierrot 

and 

Harlequin 

By PLUMEREAU 

which tells, in simple 
language (printed in bold 
type), the story of the 
jealousy of Harlequin. 

There is a large coloured 
picture to every opening in 
very vivid colouring, bold 
line, and amusing effect, 
rhis is a most original and 
amusing book to please 
small children. 

And the price is only 
2/6 net 


Picture Stories for Children 

By 1. EBERLE Large Crown Quarto, 5/»* net 

Six tales of rabbits and other animals, simply told, and illustrated 
throughout with drawing that take the place of words in the story. A gift 
for baby, or for the little ones who arc only just beginning with books. 


The Armfields* Animal BooR 

Eight Original Fables by CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD and 
Eight very fine Coloured Plates, mounted, by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Foolscap Quarto 8/6 net 


Prince&Rover 

of 

Cloverfield Farm 

Written and illustrated 
by 

Helen Fuller Orton. 
Printed in two colours. 
Large cr. 8vo. 5/- net. 

A set of simple stories 
about a horse and a 
watch-dog on a farm. 


THREE NAUGHTY CHILDREN 

By ORLO WILLIAMS. With Eighty-three Pictures in Colour by J. R. MONSELL. 

Crown Quarto, 7/6 net. 

The whole of this delightful children’s story is printed in two 
colours, and there are four extra plates in three colours. 
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MODERN TROUBADOURS. 

A Record of the Concerts at the Front. 

By Lena Asmwell. 5s. net. (Gyldendal.) 

The entertainments held at the front during the war 
are remembered by ex-service men with heartfelt gratitude. 
Few realise the good work done by the artists who went out , 
often at personal risk, and gave of their best to the fighting 
men. Miss Lena Ash well’s record will bring back to many 
those old days of battle and how welcome were the con- 
certs that lightened the stress of them. These concerts, 
the author tells us, were frequently given in the open, 
" punctuated by 9*2 guns, witli one or two aeroplanes 
coming over the platform, which was two empty packing- 
cases of unequal height. Whilst the aeroplanes were being 



happily shelled, the party carried on. The big guns were 
finng ditectly oyer the concert, so the party was literally 
performing under fire.” The writer is eminently suited 
to recount the experiences of the actors and actresses who 
visited the war zone from 1915 to the end of 1919, as she 
was the honorary organiser of the scheme, in which more 
than six hundred arti.sts took part. No library of war 
books will be complete without the addition of this very 
interesting record. 


ANIMAL CURIOSITIES. 

By W. S. Bkrridge, F.Z.S. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Here is a wholly delightful book, comparable with the 
marvellous mediaeval “ bestiaries ” on the one hand, and 
o \ the other with the twisted imaginings of those who have 
spent their ingenious brains in creating bad beasts for worse 
children, or in peopling a fantastic world with fantastic 
creatures. All Mr. Berridge's beasts are real everyday 
persons, and their w^ays, habits, looks and peculiarities 
give him scoi>e for many fascinating descriptions. One 



From Joseph Wright of Derby Th* Alohymibt. 

{Philip Allan). 


chapter touches on the voices of animals. The more than 
leonine roar of the gorilla, the octave singing mouse, the 
loud cry of the bell bird, the many hshes that are far 
from dumb, despite the proverb, and the “ howler " 
monkey, no bigger than a big cat, that has the hugest 
voice of all created things, except the thunder. Then 
nest building fishes, animals that change their colours, 
birds with queer beaks, crabs of all kinds, including one 
with legs that span eighteen feet 1 A chapter on animals 
that emit light — mainly marine animals and insects, no 
land vertebrates — including the piddock which, when 
embedded in honey, kept its luminous powers lor more 
than a year. The last chapter deals with animals wi^ 
special vocations or aptitudes, such as the dhole, wl^h 
hunts in packs in a peculiar way ; the bombardier beetle ; 
the archer fish, which is a deadly marksman and can bring 
down an insect six feet away with a dr«^ i>f water quirted 
from its mouth ; the many ants, burj^g b^es an^ 
like, weaver birds, ants that practise 
lorth. It is curious that this chapter is inooite^ 

** Animal Avocations," while tl^ixmg^ 
itself the correct word vocafion 
^photographs are weU^otmson. 



T. Fisher Unwin’s 



Gift»Books a ^ 


THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE 

By FRANCESCO NITTI, Former Premier of Italy, Author of 
** Peaceless Europe.'* Cloth. 

Signor Nitti's book is an attack on the Treaty of Versailles, and 
claims that Germany has had neither mercy or justice by it. 
Frankly outspoken, he states that the main obstacle to reconstruct 
ing Europe is France, while Great Britain, with America s moral 
support, 18 striving for fair play and a lasting peace. 

ADVENTURES: Social and Uterary 

By DOUGLAS AINSLIF. Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net 

This book differs from other memoirs in containing no names 
dragged in merely for their own sake ; all the celebrities liavc 
something to say and the non- celebrities all say something. 

WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT 

By His Honour Judge EDWAKI) PARKY. Cltith. 2 is. net 
Another volume of Judge Parry's brilliant and witty legal and 
literary essays. 

THE LADIES I 

A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty. By L. BAKUlhiG- 
TON. illustrated. Demy 8 vo, cloth. T2s.tHl.net 

The romantic adventures of history’s favourite heroines, whose 
fortunes and beauty remain a tradition to this day. 

A LADY’S MAID IN DOWNING STREET. 1877-1890 

By AUGUSTE SCHLUTl-B. With a Foreword by Sir Ba.sii. 
Thomson, and Illustrated. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS 

A Chronicle of Eminent I'riendships. Drawn chietly from the 
Diaries of Mrs. Jamf.s T. Fields.' By M, DlC WOLFE HOWE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. hd. net 

Lovers of Dickens will be especially interested in the hitherto 
unpublished details of his second visit to the United States. 

CARUSO AND THE ART OF SINGING 

By SAI.VATOUr. FlTITt) and BARNET J. BEYER. Will. 
10 Portraits and 5 Caricatures. Cloth. to.s. (id. net 

Caruso’s official coach and accompanist tells the story of how the 
great tenor became world-famous. 

DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH 
MASTERS: Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, 
Stendhal, George Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, 
Veriaine, Zda 

By JEAN CARRERE. 1.5s. lal 

The Author, has new and penetrating tilings to say about tlic 
modern French masters. 


I GYPSYING THROUGH CENTRAL AMERICA 

1 By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM, lllnstrated. 21s. net 

I Adventurous travel on horseback and afoot through the pictur- 
1 esque " banana republic ” of Central America. 

I AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA 

By JANET M. McCiOVERN. With a Foreword by Dr. Marett. 
Illustrated. ' 15s. not 

An account of a woman’s two adventurous years among the 
head-hunting aborigines of Formosa. 

SIX YEARS IN BOUVIA 

By A. V. L. GUISE. Illustrated. 21s. net 

A record of adventures and mi.SiMiveiitiircs in a remote inland 
' country. 

! LITHUANIA : Past and Preient 

i By E. J. HARKISOX, With a Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. i6s. net 

The story of the renaissance of one of the oldest races in Europe. 

PICTURESQUE SPAIN : Architecture! Landscape, 

; Life of the People 

■ By K. HEILSCHER. With over 300 full page IlliLstrations in 
I Photogravure. Size 12 J in. by c;J in. 

* Price 21s. net. (Second Impression) 

POLITICAL ENGLAND : A Chronicle of the 19th 

I Century* Told to Miss Margot Tennant by Sir ALGERNON 
! WEST. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

: THE TRAVELS OF TIADATHA 

; By OWJ'.N RiriTER. Author of " The Song of Tiadaiha." Cloth. 

^s. Od. net. (Second Impression) 
The post-war adventures of Tiadatha (Tired Arthur) will make 
many new’ friends. 

;EN(nJSH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
' MIDDLE AGES 

By A, FREEMAN SMITH, Architocl. Witli 12 Plates. Cloth. 

5s. net 

This is an cleinentary Iiundbook designed as an intrcHluction to 
the study of this fascinating subject for architectural students. 

THE BOOK OF MEALS 

Catering for the Houscw’ives of Moderate Means, with Menus of 
all Meals for a Year. Numerous Recipes and Fifty-tw'o additional 
Meniisof Dinners without Meat. By BEATRICE GUARRACINO. 

! Jllusiraied. Cloth. 6s. net 

; WESTMINSTER VERSES 

By JOHN SARGICAUNT. With a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. 
James Gow', an:! a Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth. los. 6d. net 
J’*.dition limited to 400 copies. 

; Tw’o new Novels by tlu'; Author of “ The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalj'pse," 


^-4kfODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY: A Study of 
Derdopmont rince Comte 

By Dr. ALEXANDER GUNN. With a Foreword by Henki 
Bergson. 21s. net 

a\n excellent introduction to the study of the mind of modern 
France and the great problems of human life. 


THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN 7.s. 6d. net 

THE MAYFLOWER 6s. net 

UNWIN’S FAIRY BOOKS 

Give the children real old-fashioned fairy books 
this Christmas. Each volume profusely illustrated. 


COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY 

By C. E. M. -JOAD, Author of "Common-Sense Ethics, ” etc. 
Cloth. 2 IS. net 

This work ^teiids the philosophy of Common Sense, with which 
Mr, Joad is identified, to the sphere of religion and metaphysics. 

POEMS AB OUT BIRDS 

From the Middle Ages to tlie Present Day. Chosen and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by H. J. MASSINGHAM, and a 
Preface by J. C. Squire. Cloth. los. 6d. net 

WHJD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 

By A WOODMAN. With an Introduction by H. J. Massingiiam. 
Second Impression. Cloth. 6.s. net 


TbJo Afetu Volumes 

THE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK ;s 6d. 

THE SWEDISH FAIRY BOOK 7s. 6d. 

Uniform wdth the English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish Fairy Books. 

E. NESBIT’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Each volume profusely illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

THE STORY OF THE TREASURE SEEKERS 
THE WOULD-BE-GOODS 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE 

Send to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin for a list of the other stories^by 
this popular writer. 


NOTE.--^The Christmas No. oj " M.A.B." (Mainly About Boohs) is just ready. In addUiun to the usual tnformalive 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER it contains specimen pages from new books by Joseph Conrad, Ohve Schreiner, 
LUbeH W. Service, and the author of “ The Four Horsemen ot the Apocalypse." Send to Mr. Fisher Unwin to-day for 
a Jm specimen eo^, or send One Shitting as a Year's Subscription, post free. 


t. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Addphi Terrace, W.C2 
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MY SPORTING 
MGMORIES. 

By Major-Gkneral 
Nigel Woodyatt. 
T 6 s . (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


Since General Wood- 
yatt IS already known 
to fame as the author 
of “ Under Ten Vice- 
roys” any enlargement 
upon the length of 
liis Indian experience 
becomes a work of 
supererogation. And 
as he has been a 
sportsman from hi.s 
subaltern days and 
even earlier he is pro- 
bably more competent 
to give the neophyte 
tips upon each and 
every diverse branch 
of shikar than any 
other man alive. Not 
that he has shot some- 
thing of everything 
that goes on four legs 
or on two anywhere 
in the peninsula ; he 
admits quite frankly 
that his first bison and 
Malayan bear liave yet 
to be bagged. These 
omissions are probably 
geographical accidents. 
Of tiger, rhinoceros, 
leopard, the many 
varieties of deer and 
antelope and the prac- 
t i c a 1 ly innumerable 
game birds of India has 
he taken mighty toll, 









‘ A i'l 




/ lum Amid Snowy Wastes Spitzbkrqkn Puffins on 

{Cassell). Anskr Island, Ick Fjord 


and he possesses the 
quality raxe among 
Niitirods of being able 
to make most of his 
anecdotes interesting to 
the layman. This is 
probably because he 
has the naturalist type 
of mind rather than 
the butcher’s, the only 
jarring passage in his 
book being his very 
mattcr-of-fact observa- 
tions on what seems 
the universal practice 
of torturing shikar 
elephants by maintain- 
ing a permanent sore on , 
the top of their heads 
that their mahouts may 
retain control of them 
in moments of crisis. 
One? feels that there 
ought to Ixi another 
way, and if there isn’t, 
then that elephants 
should not be used for 
shikar purposes, even 
for the entertainment 
of crowned heads. 

POLITICAL 

CHRISTIANITY. 

By A. Maude Kovdkx. 

;i.s. fxl. (Putnams.) 

A thoughtful, deeply 
earnest book, which wc 
commend to ixililicians 
of all parties. If they 
adoi)tecl its ideals they 
would revolutioni.se the 
House of Commons in 
the best way. 



From My Sportifl(g Memoriii 
(norberiJeHkins\. 


A WOUNORO TiMA I^AUUNO 


V 
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From Memoriali of St. James’s Street 
(Grant Richards). 

Recently rovlrwed in Tin; Uoukmak. 


8t. Jamk8*8 Conduit. 
ABOUT 1660. 


that pull, that unifying effect, upon all those 
dwelUngi|it^1jto^^tf^ttt| infl^ce. 
has gathered fiito the same cliantiefs from 1fehe 
uplands drained by its tributaries the principal 
life and commerce of the place, diverse com- 
munities and their characteristics being blended 
indissolubly in the course of long commerce and 
association. Mr. Williams is no Jefferies, and 
we sometimes have doubts about the soundness 
of his natural history, but as a student of and 
commentator upon human nature he is admir- 
able. His gallery of local types is extensive 
and peculiar, and himself no mean showman. 
“ Who now would have the strength of ' Old 
Jonathan ’ of Highworth, who laboured with 
the bricklayers at London and walked home, 
a distance of nearly eighty miles, and returned 
every week-end ? ” He well may ask. As to 
challenging us to produce a rival to Gabriel 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
UPPER THAMES. 

By Alfred Williams. 12 s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

The ground which has been methodically and 
minutely quartered by Mr. Alfred Williams in 
this pleasantly discursive guide includes parts of 
Berkshire and Gloucestershire together with his 
old happy hunting-grounds in Wiltshire, for. as 
he explains, the portions of these three counties 
in which Old Thames takes its rise and flows 
for the first twenty-five miles of its course repre- 
sent a distinct locality, with a common speech 
and folk-lore. “Round about the Upper Thames” 
is a first-rate guide-book to a district attractively 
free from railways and main roads and all that 
they imply, but it is also much more than that, its 
scope being broadly defined as "nature and life, 
speech, story, tradition, and humorous incident.” 
Through this attractively catholic range of topics the 
stream of Mr. Williams's commentary prattles and 
meanders like the very rivulet that is the thread 
upon which his discourse is strung. The river 
it is that through the ages has gone on exerting 



From Round About the Saint Sampson's Chunoh 

Upper Thames and Cross, Cricklads. 

(Duckworth). Photo by W. Denolt Mos», Clreooetter. 



. Memorise et Old ^idimond 
{John • 


Thb Old Qatiway, Riohmond PALAOBi 


Zillard, “who 
at the sing- 
ing contests 
held at the 
inn, could 
sing continu- 
o u .s 1 y for 
c i g h te e n 
hours,” he 
has similarly 
got us beat, 
though we 
seem to re- 
member read- 
ing tliat some- 
body else 
once swung a 
pair of Indian 
clubd for a 
similar p6> 
riod. or even 
longer, pro- 
bably ah 

equally sihte- 

uous >#4 

''a&d;eert^^ 
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To Cement a Friendship 

or adorn a Library 

The choice of a gift not only reflects the taste and discernment of the giver 
— it implies a fitting compliment — -a tribute of respect or of friendship to its 
recipient. 

Your Card of Good Wishes 
accompan3ring 

CHAMBERSS CYCLOPAEDIA 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

(IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES) 
will at once betoken a nice sense of discrimination on your part, and pay 
tribute of valued appreciation to its recipient. 


This work will live from Christmas to Christmas, and its enduring worth and 
delightful companionship will form a striking contrast to the many ephemeral gifts 
unthinkingly chosen and as soon forgotten. 


To assist you in deciding we have prepared a little booklet which describes in 
detail the contents, range and scope of this work, and we will be very pleased to 
send you this free of any charge or obligation if you will forward the attached 
coupon or send us your name and address on a post card. 


To whom should you 
present it ? 

To yourself in particular. 

To the most treasured among your legion 
friends. 

To your friend who is fond of good reading, 
especially clerical, literary, professional 
and student friends. 

To the home library and to your own or 
the favourite of your friend's growing 
children. 

In general to those of your friends who 
appreciate and enjoy the reading of 
good books. 


PLEASE TEAR OUT AND POST 
THIS FORM 

To the Waverley Book Co.| Ltd. (B X E Dept.), 

96, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 

LMease send me without charge or obligation your FREE 
llhi.strated Booklet containing all particulars of Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, also information of your 
Offer to send the Complete Work for a nominal first payment, 
the balance to be paid by a few small monthly payments, 
beginning thirty days after delivery. 


Address., 


Send this Form or a Post card. 
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MEMORIES 
OF OLD 
RICHMOND. 

I3y the VjscoU'ITess Cave. r6s. net. (John 
Murray.) 

There are no dry bones ** of history about 
Viscountess Ctive’s fascinating book ; she lives 
where “ Kings and Queens and their Court have 
lived," and for her the magic past is as real as 
to-day. and thronged with people as much alive 
as those that may be found any afternoon in the 
narrow, busy thoroughfares of Richmond. Her 
dexterous pen recreates the great personages who 
shed their splendour on the old Palace ; who sported 





From Young Boswell James Bosweu.. 

(Putnams). 

Kccently reviewed In Tiik Hjokman. 


on the Green, hunted in the Park —Henry VIII 
and hU wives, Elizabeth, the Stuarts — and her 
very interesting and enlivening record concludes 
with a chapter on the buildings now standing. 
True, the author has her prejudices— a sentimental 
regard for Anne of Cleves, a somewhat rabid 
dislike of Cromwell ; but her good humour never 
fhils. and her gaiety is delightfully fresh. She 
begs that her readers will not take her history 
too seriously, but she proves she can be serious 
without so much as approaching dullness, and 
tells the tale *oi Richmond Palace and its associ- 
ations in a man^r that makes history seem the 
vital, human thing it is. A plan of the Palace 
an& seiiveral drawings by Mr. George A. Brandram 
complete a valuable and entertaining work« 



From Difficulties 
(Duckworth). 


Seymour Hicks 

Prom a bust by Albert Toft. 
Keviewed In last month's Bookman. 
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MACMILLAN’S U8T 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM, 1914, Mons, the Retreat to the Seine, the 
Mame and the Aisne. Auguat-Octobor, 1914. Com- 
pile by Brigadier-General J. E. EDMONDS, C.B., 
C.M.G. With 8 Sketches of Operations. «vo. 


Alio "fftW-Zour Oetienl, Battle and Situation 
Mapa In separate case. 21s. net. 


REMINISCENCES 

By I,ady B.\TTERSEA. 

21a. Del. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 


ABRIDGED EDITION 

T HE golden bough : A STUDY IN (MAGIC AND 
RELIGION 

By Sir JAMES GEORGE ERAZER. F.R.S., E.B.A. 
Abridgixl Edition. With Erontispiece. 8v(i. 18s.net. 


A 


KIPLING ANTHOLOGY- PROSE 

By RUDVAKD Kl [’El.NG. E cnp Hvo. cloth, 6*. net. 

Leather, 7 §. 6d. net. 


SIXTEENTH TMOl’S.^ND 

THE CATHEDRAL 

Bylllir.ll Cinwn 8vo. 7fl.6d.net. 

THE ENCHANTED APRIL 

By the Autiior of “ Klizahctli and her (.i-rman 

Garden.” Crown Hvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

The Tiiiu'i, “ tiooK is lull of chiirm, ami imt lU \'oi.| of that 
slnrwtl wit whu.h this aiilli"i'’s ollifi hooks liav li-il u.s to cx|n it 
ol hii .” 

THE POOR MAN 

By STJid.LA iBCNSON. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

Thr “ *Tlji* J’oor Man ' is ii lieaiitiful little hot^k, well 

nnnrishpfl witli lilo and poetry.'* 

WHO WAS JANE ? 

A Story lor V(.ninpj IVoplc of all anitsi. By KVJ’dA'X 

SHAUi*. With Illustrations by Charles K. Brock. 

Crown 8 VO. 7ii. 6d« net. 

The ijuatdtan : - “ A n ally oxt i Hint tuir . . . Tin* hook stands 
hifih 111 till' ranks of this Miivjii's Kirt-lkiokH.*' 


A SCRAP BOOK 

By GJ'OKC.B SAINTSIU RY. Boyal ] ibino. 

7s. 6d. net. 


^V 1 T 1 I BLATKS l\ COl.OCR 

MAUD 

A Monodiaina. By ALFRh:i) LOIs’D T1';S.\ VSt 
With 8 fnlUpapc I’latcs in Cfilour. and numerous 
Illustrations in Black and Whito, by bd).Ml Nl) ). 
SULLIVAN. .Medium 8vo. 10». net. Lai'm* paper 
edition, limited to f)0(.i copies, each cf»|^y signed by 
the artist. Super royal 8vo. 30fl. net. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD 

liy J.\MI''S ST'I*'. I’lTlCNS. With Illuslratinns in (_ olonr 
and Black-and While l>y WTlkkiio Jo-nus. Svfi 

12fl. net. 

THE WATER-BABIES 

A Fairy Tale for a Land .Baby. Ry CI1.\RLFS 
1 \TNGSL 1 '-V. With ib lllustratifinsTl in ' Colour by 
Warwick Goiu.k. New Fdition. .Medium Svo. 

7fi. 6d. net. 

ENGUSH FAIRY TALES 

Retold by FLORA AXNIK STIlFL. With i<> Flates 
in Colour and other Illustrations in Black-ami W hite 
by Arthur Rackham. New IMition. Medium Svo. 

7ii» 6d. net. 


POEMS. By THOMAS SHARI*, ( rowirsvo. 6fl. net. 

This collfction contains, besides many new poems, 
those which appeared in a previous volume, ” A 
Score in Metre.'" 

LATER POEMS. By W. B. YEATS. Crown Svo. 

lOt. 6d. net. 

PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. Written for an Trisli 
Theatre, and generally with the help of a Friend. 
By W. B. YEATS. Crown Svo. 10». 6d. net. 

TOE INHERPRETERS. By A. £7 (George ^ W^ . R u.ssel 1 ) , 
author of “ The Candle of Vision," etc. Crown Svo. 

6». net. 

•** An imaginative discussion of the spiritual origins 
of political moods. 


Macmillan* $ New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post free on application. 

MACMILLAN ft CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.J 


S. P. C. K. 


GIFT-BOOKS 

THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST, AS 
SEEN BY THE PRIMITIVE MASTERS 

By Emii.f. Cammakkts. With Fourteen Full-Page 
Beproduetions of Famous Pictures. 6s. 

THE HREBRAND OF THE INDmS 

A Romance of St. J'rancis Xavier. By £• K- Seth- 
Smitu. 2s. 6d. 

THE FOREST SHRINE 

liy 3 *'. P. Goiuiii. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
Archtf WT:nn. 2s. 

(A story dealing with the dissolution of the monasteries.) 

A LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 

I*‘or little chihlren. With Twtilve Coloured and many 
Blac.k-:nid~vv'lnte lllustralions. 4s. 

{An attractive Gift-book.) 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

A THOUSAND MILES FROM A POST 

OFHCE orT'wenty Years' I.ife and Travel in the Hiid- 

son'.s H-ny Regions. 

By Mn‘ Right Rev. J. J.oi - jhou.se, late Bishop 
of Keewatni. Witli a Preface by the Archbishop 
or t'ANTKunuRY. With Twelve Illustrations and 
( )in“ Ma]>. <>s. 

BATH 

“THE STORY OF THE ENGUSH TOWNS" 

Bv CON.STANCE Sl'ENOlCK UHd EdITH THOMP.SON. 
W'ith Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 

ECCLESIASTES 

Remlcred into l*:nglish Ver.se, by F, Crawford Burkitt, 
D.D., F.B.A. Paper cover, Od. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND 

\'oi.UMF. II. 148*^ 1()88. By A. D. Cireenwood. 
With Sixteen Illustrations and Seven Maps. 7s. 6d. 

[In the press 

[The social and economic background of the Ueformation 
struggles receives special attention.) 

A SCHOOL EDITION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Vol. J. Compiled bv Dorotuv Batho (Archbishop’s 
Dijiloma in Theology) and A. LiiJAN Hyde, Divinity 
Mistresses at Roedean Scliool. 3.S. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PROHOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LONDON - S.P.C.K. H'»nse. Northumberland .\v.. W.C.2 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE KING OF THE SNAKES 

.\nd other Folk-Lore Stories from Uganda. By Mrs. 
fiicoKOK Baskt-.kvim.e. Pictorial Paper Cov'crs, is. 
With Four Illustrations. Cloth Boards. 2s. 

A YEAR OF ADVENTURE 

By Robert De Montjotf. Runoi.r 

The scene is laid in Ceylon during the Napoleonic 

W\ars. 3s. bd. 

TWO ON THE TRAIL 

}^y y.. COWPER 

A story of Canada Snows. 3s. 

WESTCOTE TOWERS 

By Mar.iorie C. Barnaru 
A School Story. 3s. 

THE PURPLE ROSE 

By Anne Forrester 

A Story of Italy in the Fifteenth Century, is. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 

S.P.C.K. HOUSE 

NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. LONDON. W.CJS 
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ii\.any y^ar during whi^qh these researches were 

ROMNEY. 

By B. L. K. Hknderson, D.Lit, 

With Keproductions. 5B. net. 

(Philip Allan.) 

This handy biograpliy is one of the volumes in the 
British Artists series, edited by S. C. Kaines Smith, 
who writes the Preface, and it is a model of what a 
short biography and art criticism should be. To 
begin with, the writer of it definitely cares for and 
sympathises with his subject ; and the care and the 
sympathy have given us a portrait of Romney which 
is alive, attractive and appealing. The chapter on 
Romney the boy and man is followed by others 
dealing with his training, his style, development, 
characteristics and inlhience. The reproductions arc 
most interesting, including as they do, two from 
private houses ; one, " Lady Hamilton as' Emma,’ ” 
from the collection of l-ord A. de Rothschild ; the 
other, “ Miss Casson," the infant musical genius who 
performed in public when but seven years old. This 
picture is here reproduced for the first time, and is 
a beautiful proof of Romney’s skill in child -[tainting, 
useful appendix is added, giving a list of Romney’s 
:tures available to the public, and the book, as a 
lole, is a pleasure to read, and a useful rcferenc-e-book 
■ the bookshelf. 


By Bronislaw Malinowski. 

(Routledge.) 

Theoretical training and practical experience 
have made Dr. Malinowski exactly the right sort 
of man to write a book about the practically 
unknown inhabitants of the New Guinea archi- 
pelagoes. Already well known among ethnologists 
as an authority upon tlie Australian aborigines, 
he has devoted the best part of the last decade 
to a study of the Trobriand Islanders and neigh- 
bouring groups, living as a native among the 
natives for many months together, conversing 
vritii them in their own language and deriving 
all his information from the surest sources. 
** observations and statements made to him 
directly by the natives in their own language 
without the intervention of an interpreter.” The 
ftaious author of ” The Golden Bough ” pays 
him prefatorial tribute, in which stres.s is laid 
on the fact that Dr. Malinowski’s method takes 
full account of the complexity of human nature, 
that he " sees man, so to say, in the round and 
not in the flat." The abiding impression left by 
hiS; book upon the reader is a sense of the 
immense influence wielded by magic over the 
whble life and thoug^it of such people as the 
Trobriand Islanders. Many of the supremely 
interesting rituals in vogue are recorded with 
scrupulous exactness, with comments upon their 
usage. It can be said without exaggeration 
that niagic, according to their ideas, governs 
human destinies ; thlat it supplies man with the 
power of mastering the forces of nature ; and 
that it is his weapon Ond armour against the 
many dangers which crowd in upon hhn on every 
side." The many photographic illustrations are 
well chosen add reproduced, and in every case 
illuminative of the text, A point of practical 
interest whi<di reflets added credit on the author 
is the fact, to which he casuiliy refers, that his 
total expenses, personal and otherwise, including 
the heavy JLtem ^ fares, hardly exeseeded /Z50 



From The Andamaii isiendere AM 

. ' (Ceiii6f^# /OMOiiTiilii'/friilM; 

itooentljr rt viewed In Tiw BCQiciiAifk 



From Argonauts ot the 
Western Pacific 

(Routledgi). 


A conpsB covaneo 
WITH valuables. 


ARGONAUTS 
OF THE 
WESTERN 
PACIFIC. 
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Harrap’s Books Beautiful 


I *' All Messrs. Hanrap’s 
books are 


The Fairy Tales of i i °f Mankind 


Perrault 


production.' 


With 12 Colour Plates and many Draw- • 
ings and Decorations in Line by Harry 
Clarke. With Introduction by Thomas Book in. Size 
II X Scinches. Price 15s. net. Also in Full Persian 
Levant Lcatlier. 25s. net. 

V^ovels f^eautiful 

Size 9x6 inches. Each vdth 16 Colour Illustrations. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; Velvet Persian, Yapp, X5s. net ; 
Antique Leather, xys. 6d. net. 

1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

By Alexandre Dumas. Revised Translation, 374 
pages. Illustrated by Rowland Wheelwright. 

2 . LORNA DOONE 

By R. D. Blackmore. 656 pages. Illustrated by 
William Sewem. and Rowland Wheelwright. 

3 . JANE EYRE 

By Charlotte Bronte. 484 pages. Illustrated by 
Monro S. Oru. 


4. DAVID COPPERFIELD 

By Charles Dickens. 8(jo pages. Illustrated by 
G. Dematn Hammond, R.l. 

n. IVANHOE 

By Sir Walter Scott. 512 pages. Illustrated by 
Rowland Wheelwright. 

6 . THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 

By Charles Reade. 704 pages. Illustrated by 
Evelyn Paul. 

Myths and Legends of China 

By E. T. C. Werner, Author of China of the Chinese.'’ 
With 32 Plates, in Colours and Gold, by Cliinese artists. 
Size 9f X 7 inches, 472 pages with Index, 25s. net. 

This important volume is the first work written in Enffli'^k Ciiinese 
Jiiytholoiey Mr. Werner has livetl in Chifia lor more than Ihirty years, 
and has liad the assistance of many Chinese seliolars. The illiisi rations 
arc fine examples of native art. 

A History of Art. Vol. / 

By H. B. Cotter ill, M.A., Author of " /Xncient 
Greece,” etc. Vol. 1 — From Earliest Times to the 
Renaissance. Size 9x6 inches. 448 pages. With 
250 Plates in Half-tone. 42s. net. 

The second volume, ennipletiiiK the work, is in aetivi* ])rrii.iratiou, and 
will lie published next year. 

Character T^roblems in 
Shakespeare’s *Plays 

A guide to the better understanding of the Dramati.st, 
by Levin L. SchCcking, Professor at the University 
of Breslau. Demy 8vo. 288 pages, xos. 6d. net. 

Tb« MaacfaMter Guardian »«>'« * Pmfewur Schiickiiig Las t roiiRbt 
to nix work a reimirkabJe wide knowledge of Eliaabclhan pliys and 
modern rrlijciani, and to this he has added a coinmoii'sciise judgment 
that makes his book a real refreshment for the mind after tl.r tedious 
UTangJing of the nicdeni ps) choloKical interpretin of Shakespeare." 

The Story of the British t^Qavy 

By Harold F. B. Wheeler, F.R.Hist.S., Author of 
" Tho Story of Napoleon,” etc. With 16 Plates 
in Colour by Ellis Silas. Demy 8vo, 320 page.s, 
xoa. 6d. net. 


The United States 


By Om late Prof. W. H. HuDgoM and Prof. Irwin S. 
GuE«K«y. With 33 Illustratioiw. 580 pages, with 
Inde*. lat. 6d. net. ^ y • 


„ #» By Hendrick van Loon, B.A., Ph.D. 

Witli more than 140 Illustrations in 
The LIbrarImn Line and 9 Plates in Colour. Size 

• 9i X bj inches, 512 pages. Cloth gilt, 

X 2 S. 6d. net. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION 

Tha English Rsvisw says : — “ This is a dcJiiithtfiil .ind admirable t^k. 
Not iiiirii- hirii-worKhip, no tiivsoinc n-'capiliihition of conventional 
lafidiiiiirks, but an original imlividiialist conception touched off with 
deep ufferitus such as his retiTeiir,n to Schumann’s song * The Two 
Greiiadieni,’ us judgment upon the iiKMiiing of NaiHilenn. It is on these 
lines that history will be rewritten." 

Tha Daily Mail “ br. van Loon has written a book which will 

be read." 

Tha Spactator says: " VVe strongly advise everybody, young and 
old, by i.iir means or ioul, to get hold of the book without delay." 

Tha Irish Tiinsi snys : — " Mr. Hendrick van Loon's * 2story of Man- 
kind ’ IS •rornetliing of a novelty iiinong books. The first thing one 
notes is its bigness and rhr.ipness. A liook of 518 pages of letterpress 
ill excellent large tyjK; with a great iiuriibrrof line illustrations iiia|)«, 
and n hitirod plates, in u haruls.miie, binding, nnd ail for xss. 6d., is a 
wiracu/um in llu-se times." 

A NEW BRIDGE BOOK 

The T^lay of Auction Hands 

By E. E. Denison. Printed in red and black. Crown 
8vo. 288 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

One huncln'd tiaiids, ilhislrated aiul aiialyscfl, with a discussion of 
certain teatures uf Anrtiou bidding and conventions. 


Leif and Thorkel 


The Life-Story of Twt) Norse Boys (.)nc Thousand Years 
Ago. By Genevra .Snedden. With many Full-page 
and Text lllu.slrations by M. Meredith Williams. 
Crown 8vo, 256 pages, 5s. net. 

Ths SchoolmsBtsr " The IxKik will gladden the hearts of the boys 

and girls who are fortun.'ite eiiough to inishcss it, for it dirtails in simple 
and unafifectiMl style tlu' adxentures of twt> Norse boys of long ago. 
I'lom ill's! to la.st there is not a dull ])aRn, and the simple and correct 
English deserves n special word of commendation." 

By the Author of ” The Corner of Harley Street.” 


Half-past bedtime 


By Dr. H. H. Bashford. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Size 8J x 5i inches. 224 pages, 5s. net. 

Ths Abordcon Frso Press : — " The geiierouN parent or uncle will be 
well repaid lor the rxi)enditurc of 5s. on this delightful lN:>ok for childreu. 
rerhaoH more than anything rise it rrseniblcs Kipling’s children’s boolcs 
.ind if it lacks a little ot their quaint originality, it makes up by its 
channing simplicitv .ind dirretnesw of style. Ilut it must not for a 
inomnil lx: supposed that the stories •'iri; conniionplacr. On the con- 
ir.iry, lliev arc piTinrated by the individuality of the writer, and each 
adventure is a clean -eiit picture lor the iiieiiini y.” 

By the Author of ” The LiMic.st One.” 

The House with the Twisting 
Passage 

By Marion St. John Wedp. With many Illustrations 
by Doris M. Palmer. Size 8J x 5i inches. 256 
pages, Ss. net. 

Th« Childrtn’s Nswspapsr siiys : — " It is a delight to find s story for 
girls that may Ix'! praist d warmly and without a doubt. This is such a 
book. Mrs. Webb has a most happy knowledge of the mind of a bright 
girl of iiiiie, and can write in such a way th.at a girl of that age or older 
will lx: fascinated by her bright and stirring fancies. 

'* We must admit wr have read this charming girls' story from cover to 
cover without skipping a paragr.iph, and wliat better can lie mid of any 
book, except that il is as sweet in spirit as it is interesting in character ?" 


Klipper-Klopper 


And other Vcr.ses for Children. By Marjorie Wilson. 
With Colour Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 64 pages, 2s. 6 d. 
net. 

This charming volume is uniloriii with " The Littlost One," and is 
worthy of this distinction. Jt is terlain to appeal to all lovers of child 
piKtry. 


dEORGE €. EARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 


-LONDON CALCUTTA SYDNEY 
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from The Peaks of Shala The Kiri Bridob. 

(Chapman Dodd). 


THE ADVENTURES OF I 
A TROPICAL TRAMP. 

By Harky L. Foster. 12s. 6d. 

(John Lane.) 

Tlie war seems to have left the 
world full of restless young men 
suffering from a new form of nos- 
talgia, whose victims are sick " of " 
and not “ for ” the homes of their 
fathers. It must be those *' free 
trips on the ('ontinent that are 
responsible for the proverl) about 
homely wits being so collectively 
taken to heart, or perhaps the truth 
of the matter is best expressed in 
that transatlantic ballad of the 
music-hall which plaintively, but 
pertinently, inquires, “ How ycr 
gonna keep him way down on thv 
farm, arter he’s seen J\iree ? ” ()n<‘ 
used to tell a pilgrim by his staff 
and scrip. Now, if you search 
him, yon will probably find that a 
fountain-pen and a notebook haw? 
taken their place?. One? gatliers 
that most tramps keex) diaries 
nowadays, even if they don’t j)uldish them. We arc 
glad Mr. H. L. Foster puldished his. He seems to have 
spent a most exhilarating year roaming over as much 
of South America as he could cover in the time. Ccrtfiinly 
he wasn’t idle, for the billets he contrived to snap up all 

over the place were? innumerable “ rccei>tionist ” in a 

shoe factory, clerk in a copper mine, dcscrijitivc reporter 
on a newspaper with .acting rank as war correspondent 



(unfortunately he missed the battle), attache at a real 
Embassy. He also acted on occiision as a kind of mission- 
ary’s sux)crcarg(), a squire of dames, and the assoiuate and 
boon companion of an engaging medley of beachcombers, 
bull -fighters, and whatnot. His j^owers of observation arc 
marked and his gift for quiet humour is of a brand that 
is not too aggressively American. \\v cordially recom- 
mend his original anti ver^^ diverting book. 

THE PEAKS OF 
SHALA. 

By Rose Wilder Lane. 12s. Od. (Chapnian A 
Dodd.) 

There is an unusual and quite fascinating quality 
in this account of the adventures of three Ameri- 
can women in the highlands of Albania, 'fhe writer 
modestly indicates that she would not have it 
c()nsider(?d too seriously. But all literature is 
worth considering seriously, and “ The Peaks of 
Shala " is certainly literature, after its somewhat 
odd fashion a little masterpiece, full .of atmos- 
plierc and a quaint, inconsequent charm. It 
should not be read, as its authof explains, to 
improve the mind, but with the random curiosity 
of those whose fancy inclines them to the strange 
and unexpected among things and people gene- 
rally. It is odd to read of a country that, though 
nominally Juiropean, is at least fourteen or fifteen 
centuries behind the times. " Will no one ever 
tell the truth about the Balkans ? ” It is Betsy 
Cleveland talking. “ * Inij^crvious to civilisation * ! 
They've been impervious to two thousand years of 
armed invasion. X)o you know that the Albanians 
are the oldest Aryan people in ICuropo ? Do yon 
know that they’ve held these mountains against 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Mon- 
gols, the Serbs, the Turks, and kept their own 
language and customs and laws since the begin- 
ning of history ? ” Frankly most of us didn't, 
nor had suspected that the Greeks got the names 
of their gods, their oracles, and lots of their 
mythology from the Albanians. But it seems the 
Oreads of this forgotten corner of the old world 
still wed sometimes with the sons of men. Mrs. 
Lane met a man whose brother married one. 
She was never lucky enough to see one of these 

'Vk l^gi tihin* 





Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE INSURRECTION 
IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1920 

3y Lieut. -General Sir AYLMER L. HALDANE, 
Q.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 21/- net. 

Author of '* How We Escaped from Pretoria,'* etc. 

“A modest but comprehensive record of a great achievement. It is a 
great story well told, and one that should be read by anyone to whom the 
Empire is more than a casual aggregation of Anglo-Saxons for a selfish iml.” 

— 6/«SRoie Herald 

Much that the public, which p.aid henvilv for the Mcsopot.'iriiwii advcnttirc, 
did not know or only half susp<‘.c.led is disclosetl in this absorbing I.m if ik, \%hich 
appeals alike to every iti(< lligent civilian as well as to the proh ssion.it suldii’i . 
It is copiously illustrated with excellent photographs, many of which were 
taken from aeroplanes. 

DRYBURGH ABBEY 

in the Light of itt Hiitorical and Ecclesiastical Setting 

By tho Rev. 1). G. MANUKI.. B.D. 21/- net 

OUT OF PRISON 

By SYDNEY C. GKIER. 7/6 not 

Author of ”The Stroup Hand. ' " The hlag of the Adventurer/’ 
etc. 

\apoIcon hafi ilisap|ieared into Ihi* welln- of mud and bloorl wliich 
Kiissia, and liuroi.ir was stirring uneasily, wondering whether tin: stroiiK haml 
which had luld b«*r in e.iptiviiy so h»iig was no more. Hut he relumed, 
dcspcralelv detcnuiiieil to make his power « vidi nt to thofo who had cloiihted 
it. No one was too iiiHignilicrUil to setM- his purpose. Thc" louiidling who 
might or migiit not be the lost heir to a dneliv, the rrinceNS who IukI relused 
lier elderly suitor, her iion-royal I', ver, her lilintl grandiiiotber all wen- 
drawn into the net of his schemes, and hniml release only with his tall. 

MURDER DISQUALIFIES 

By AT..\N GRAHAM. 7/6 net 

Author of " The Voyage Home,” " follow the fAitle Pictures.” 
“ Mr. Alan (.irahaiu alw.tys has a thrilling yarn to spin." — Glasfinw Herald 
"It is .1 story which provides the rea<h i’ with an eiijoy.-iblc holiday Irom 
the realities of life ." — Sevhmatt 

" Its fun i» hiLirious and rattling, ami runs to the practical joke, yet a 
certain ])awky seriousness salts its humour. I-ikc inaiiv of the hest of its 
kind, it finds an eneoiir.iging scene in Scotland, but anywhere and always it 
gives the e.hancc lor a diverting iiuhroglio." Mnrmug Voat 

THE TERROR BY NIGHT 

Hy GEORGE VV. GOUGH. 7/6 net 

Author oj ” The Yeotnun Adventurer.” 

" Episodes in the lih' of a mysterious ' geutlriiian ol llie road.’ wiio has 
his name and pliu.-e in society iii the age w'heii Walpole was .Miiiistei, wluii 
Johnson freipiented tJie T.omlon rofle/- houses, ami when higliwayim u inftsled 
the turnpike to Hath. The ‘ Terror ’ sets him.si It to redress the wrongs ami 
sliorlcoiuing-j of wicked people who keep wilhin the letl« r of the law." 

Scotsman 


ADDITIONS TO BLACKWOOD’S 
POPULAR 2s. SERIES. 

FOUR FIFTY MILES TO FREEDOM 

By Cfiptain M. A. B. JOHNSTON ami Captain 
K. D. YEARST-EY. 

"The sKiry U stranger than fiction.’*-- /iMUfyi-c AJiertiMi 

TALES OF THE R.LC. 

" It is a most wonderful book full of breathless adxcntures, ami should 
be ret. J by every linglishman who takes an inli-n st in Irish aflaiis." 

— .\evsagents' and liookseders' HevieiC’ 


** Whenever thinga happen someone is sure to be tlirre who can 
give well-dniwii pictures which seem as a mutter of course to get into 
Blackwood.’ " — Morning Post 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

SulMierilMrs both at homo and abroad can have **BIJkCK- 
WOOD'S XAOAZINX" ooat poat Aroo for 30o. yearly, or 
I8a. for alx moalba. 


WM. BLACKWOOD d SONS 

45, GBORGB STREET. EDINBURGH 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


BOOKS TO BE 
REMEMBERED 


RED DUSK 

AND THE MORROW. 

Adventures and Investigations in Red Russia 
By SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B.E.. Formerlu Chief of the 
British Secret Intelligence Service in Soviet Russia, 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, 15t. net 

story is fully as exciting as Mr. Buchan's ' Green Mantle.' 1 have never 
been so ihiillrd hy anytliiiiu written about Russia --'based on sound knowledge, 
acute yet iiimdly in its criticisms of persons and movements, not illiberal in 
its ideas, and heipfuliy constructive in its Ansi conclusions." — Daily Newt 

An Onlooker in France 

1917-1919 

By SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 

With % full-page pictures and portraits. 

Crown 4to. Bound Art Linen. 31s, 6d. net 

“ The most frank, iinrnnvrntional. humorous, tragic human book about tbo 
Great War ihbl lias hern written.” — Daily Express 

MESTROVIC 

7/1 specimens of the famous Serbian Sculptor’s work 
arc reproduced in 68 collotype plates in "IVAN 
MESTROVIC ”-A Monograph. 

Crown 4to. Cloth. 42s. net 


Works by 

PROF. SIR ARTHUR KEITH 

"Prof. Arthur Keith is the most learned of present-day anthropolo- 

t 'sis. He is also an exponent who has the rare and precious gift of 
tinging his sc ience down to the level of the street.''— ’Diiifg Mail 

The Antiquity of Man 

With 189 Illustrations. 4th Impression. 

Cloth. 12b. 6da net 

The Engines of the 
Human Body 

An Introduction to the Study of the Human Body, 

Illustrated with numerous figures in the text, 
and two plates. Cloth. 12b. 6d. net 

Edinburgh : A Historical Study 
By The Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Bart., F.R.S. 

With a coloured Frontispiece and G4 pages of 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12b. 6d. net 


London 

By SIR LAURENCE L. GOMME. F.S.A. 

With a number of Plates and other Illustrations. 
Large demy 8vo. * 10b. 6d. net 

The Life of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon 

By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15b. net 


Prehistoric Times: r.JgygSife 

and the Manners and Cuetome of Modem Savafts. 


By LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Seventh Edition, revised. Large demy 8vo, Cloth. 
With 3 Illustrations in colour and nearly 300 other 
Illustrations. 12b. 6d* net 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 

14. HENRIETrA ST., LONDON, W.C;2 
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THE WONDERLAND 
OF THE EASTERN 
CONGO. 

J3y T. Alexander Barns. 

3 IS. r>d. (Putnams.) 

We should assume that 
Mr. T. Alexander Barns is a 
singularly modest man, but 
if he writes any more books 
like The WoiKlerland of 
the Eastern Congo " he will 
find himself becoming a 
celebrity, a fact not so in- 
conveniencing to people of 
Mr. Barns’s opportunities. 
He can .always go back to 
Central Africa if he is shy of 
publicity, and look for a 
lost butterfly or a legendary 
Brontosaurus, and we gather 
that tills is exactly what he 
has done after seeing this 
perfectly amazing record of 
Ills last journey through the 
press. Mr. Barns’s job was 
to collect museum specimens 
ill the remoter parts of East 
Central Africa such as the 
Kivu region, and he certainly 
collected them ; a perfectly 
horrible gorilla of a rare sub- 
species whose grisly counten- 
ance and giant limbs provide 
a sufficiently tlirilling frontis- 
piece, a real okapi, to whose 
newly-slain corpse he was 
guided by a real pygmy, and 
hundreds of smaller deer, 
including innumcralile gorge- 
ous butterflies, many of them 



From The Strength of the Hills “Almost flawless 

(AUenson). beauty." 

(Fboto : W. A. Coll, Monmouth). 


new to science. Mr. Barns 
also brought back some 
superb photographs, of land- 
scapes, of animals and of 
plants, many of them repro- 
duced, and thousands of feet 
of cinematograph film which 
is naturally not here avail- 
able. He went home via the 
Congo, and thus traversed 
prae.tieally the whole of 
.\friea at its widest. He 
had (uiough adventures to 
hist th(^ average man several 
life-times, but has now gone 
to look for more. 

THROUGH THE 
SHADOWS WITH 
O. HENRY. 

By At.. Jicnnincs, 

llliisliated. I2S. Od. 

(Duckworth.) 

Til is extraordinary life- 
story of a man who met 
C). Ih'ury first in Texas, and 
afterwards in prison, throw.s 
new light on that shadowed, 
tragic i)eiiotl f)f (”). Henry’s 
career when he ^^as suffering 
shame and ininislitneni for a 
crime lie had not committccl. 
Apart from this, \\. Jennings 
is hi ni self no ordinary 
cluiructer, and his vividly 
realistic record makes as 
strange, as intensely human 
and inten'sting a .story as 
any that O. Henry has 
adapted from real life or 
invented. 



From llw WondMlMid of tha Bottm Congo Tmo Smow-Cappco Watuonoo op ths fluwnaeinb 
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ALL nUCES MET | 

The Royal Natural History 


105 /- 

147 /- 


7/6 


7/6 


I 5/- 

^ Each 

I 2/6 
I 1/6 

I 1 /- 

== Each 



Kditt‘(l by H. Lydokkt*r, b'.K.S. 

(■onlpktl^ ill Six Volumes, contiiiiiiiiR over 
.i.ooo ]);iges. Wiih very iiiinierous ('oloured 
JMiitus ;inil more than 2.000 Wood Kiigraviiigs. 
Ui.-issni-: NOW RKADY. super royal Svo. 

Style I. In Six Voliimos Cloth gilt, bevelled 

boards. Sold in sets 
on)\’. 

11 . .. ,. I bill - morocco, gilt 

lo]>. Sold in sets 
i»nJ y. 

I ni'. Kc^vai. Nati liAi. IhsroKY has an acknow- 
ledi!e<l p« '■•'•it ion a.s tlur lu'st g<;n«'r£d work on the 
siibjiMt. ('oiMprehensi vci in scoyie, accurate in 
detail, and lully and t rutbluily illu.st rated by the 
most lamous ^.loii layers j>f iLiiiiiial life in all its 
forms, M is known tlirouglu.uit the world as a 
irhrenci* work of the* highest value. 

“ ■ I he Koval Natural llistoi y ’ must be accepted 
;is the best po|nilar work (.»n the siibjt^ct tliat has 
becai puhlislii'd in I lie I-'.nglisli language.'' — Field 


BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES 

]ly 'I'. .N. CCm AHn, M.So., F.Z.S.. T-.K.S., M.H.O.P. 

Author of “ The Hinls of flu? llntish Isles ami then l'g|;s." etc. 
With a fronti.s|.)ie.( e 1 llustratieai by .AKCiintAU) Tiiout.ukn and 
miuierous lull pag<‘ I MioUigraphic I Iliistral ions <*specially jnodiieed 
for this work. Large ciowii Svo. cloth gilt, with speci;dl\ designed 
wrapjier in full colours. 

LESLIE BROOKE'S PICTURE BOOKS 

NEW VOLUME FOR 1922 

R.ing o* R.OSe9. VN illi b- f>dl p;ige ( <»Ioure(l I’lalesand o.| jiaj'e,. ol 
Original P»latk and W'hite T’ittures in the 'Text, llhistrating many 
of the most l‘<»|iulaT h'avMii rites among the Nursery Kliymes. Si/.t* 
lo liy S. with < 'ov(M' (le.signed by ( he Artist loth gilt . be\(*ll<-d hnawls. 

The ahorr is uni/otm in finer ond stt/h: U'ith thts Artist x fiupiilnr Vidnmv 

" The Oolden Goets Booh/’ 

LESLIE BROOKE’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

J''.aeh 1 11 usl,ral<*d w’ith 10 full-page Coloiinrd Plates and many Illus- 
trations in the, Text. Size 10 by ‘S. .Art paper boaiils, bevelled, 
cloth back 

A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. No. 1 
A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. No. 2 

These two I'uliimrs ore form:d rn.-n “ Rini O’ ROISB — .«c* above. 

By MARIAN JACK 

Brownie in Christmas Land. With nmuerous original 
Illustrations in Colour and Black-and White by the .Author. Si/e 
8 by (■)}, with coloureil inlay picture co vci . Art pa]>er boartls. 

By BEATRIX POTTER New Volume for 1922. 

Cecily Parsley's Nursery Rhymes. With numerous lllustra 
tioiLS in Colour. Si/e ^ by Art paper boards, flat hack. 

A new volume hy the author of " Peter Rahhit " is always a literary event in the. 
niirxrries of the hnglish-sfieahne world. 

LAWSON WOOD’S PICTURE BOOKS 

An cniirehf New Series oj Animal Piclure Baol^s for Children. 

The •• Noo-Zoo *' Tales, l -ach illu.stiat.ed throughout in t olour. 
Size, 8 by 7, limp lioards. with ]>ieiiiie cover. 

Thtj Woolly -C iTDPi-ii helps the hxst little girl. 

Granny Wdmpits, and how she cleans up for the l*iirty. 

The WiiiiiUM takes his son to the Noah’s .Ark /oo. 

The Cockaroostkr, and how he learns to be good. 

Uncle Floppi.e. lli.s Fi.shiiig Jixeursion. 

The Snork, and how he joined the Circus. 






ChClLY PAR.SLhY S 
NURSbRY RbYMhS 



Beatrix I^DTThR 



Our PubUcBtionB inciude — the inimitable works of Bdward Leart Randolph Caldecott, Kate (ireenaway, Walter 
Crane, L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson Wood, H. M. Brock, and others whose art and genius have 
brightened and refined the lives of children of all age.s. Booksellers throujfhoiH the world stock our Publicalions. 


m GHANOOS HOUSE. 1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. and NEW YORK m 
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MIDST VOLCANIC 
FIRES. 

By Maurice Frater. 

6s. (James Clarke.) 

Mr. Frater is a missionary 
of the John G. Paton Mis- 
sion Fund, and he {possesses 
the missionary spirit in 
overflowing fullness. No 
savage is too debased, no 
danger too great for him to 
face, and in this simple, 
straightforward record of 
his experiences in little- 
known islands of the New^ 
Hebrides there are many 
thrilling passages. ** Only 
a fringe of the islands has 
been touched by the magic 
wand of civilisatioii,” says 
the author, *' and tlie 
general aspect to-day is 
much the same as greeted 
the eye of Captain Cook 
in his great voyage of 
discovery in 1774.'* Apart 
from some terrible hours 
when death threatened the 
district through volcanic 
eruptions, the book relates 
the milder adventures oc- 
curring through conflict of 
ancient primitive ideas and 
customs with the white 
man's endeavour to bring 
about a change. A chapter 
is devoted to " The Hu- 
morous Side of Mission 



i'fom Midst Volcanic Fires Thk Author on Tour among 

(James Clarke), thk villaqks op Ambrim. 


Work," and some of tho 
stories there told are cer- 
tainly funny. With humour, 
and love for his dock, and 
unshakable faith, the good 
missionary tells his story ; 
and it will be read with 
interest by all, whether 
they be of the faith or not. 


REALMS OF 
GREEN. 

By Gekai.d Bull. 6s. 

(Simpkiii, Marshall.) 

Simple essays by a lover 
of the country. We have 
" Dawn,” ” A Coppice in 
Spring,” “ Along the Shore," 
” An Upland Lawn,” and 
others. At the great revival 
of spring song, the French 
window is cleared of cur- 
tains, so that it may com- 
mand an uninterrupted view 
of the wdiole garden, and 
Mr. Bull's field-glasses come 
out. He observes well. 
While reading his paper 
on ” Stiles ” we cordi^ly 
agreed with his view. 
” What gracious regions lie 
behind stiles,” he exclaims. 
” Birds love them, and near 
by is often a desirable 
puddle for their ^ bathing 
and mud-searching^.” 




New GYLDENDAL Boob 

Autumn Amwmuments 


MODERN TROUBADOURS 

By LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 

5/- net 

A Record or the Concert Parties at the Front. 

This book is of interest, not only in giving a somewhat 
new impression of the Great War, but as a record of a 
new departure which in time may lead to the position of 
the great arts in relation to national life being greatly 
changed. The human interest of the book is great, and 
the evidence of the power of well-directed emotion is 
remarkable. 

THE LONG JOURNEY, FIRE 
AND ICE 

By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 

7/6 net 

A story of adventure — the greatest adventure in the 
history of mankind — telling with vivid realism and 
much underlying humour how the white man became 
while and acquired the powers of self-reliance which 
made him master of the world. 

THE GARLAND 

By SIGRID UNDSET 

7/6 net 

A masterly historical novel of 14th century Norway. 
The story of Kristin's early betrothal and of the wild 
love romance that breaks it is told in ' The Garland ” 
in scenes of intense dramatic elket. 

DOWNSTREAM 

By SIGFRID SIWERTZ 

7/6 net 

One of the most absorbing novels produced in recent 
years. Sigfrid Siwertz has rapidly come to the Iront 
among Swedish novelists, and this, his most important 
work to date, has firmly established him in the first rank. 

DRY FISH AND WET: Tales 
from a Norwegian Seaport 

By ELIAS KIUEMMER 

7/6 net 

Klias Kracmmer has done for his own country what Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs has done for the J:^ast Coast of England. 
The English reader will feel at home among these near 
relations of his. 

ATHEISM IN PAGAN 
ANTIQUITY 

By Prof. A. B. DRACHMANN 

7/6 net 

DANISH COMMERCIAL 
READER 

With Elementary Grammar. 

By HELENE FENCER 

6 / - net 

Write for New and Complete List 

OYLDENDAL. 11, Hanover Sq., W.1 


A. M. PHILPOT 


SOME GIFT- BOOKS 

FOR POETRY LOYERS Second /mpreasian 

The HOME LIFE of SWINBURNE 

By CLARA WAITS DUNTON. Photogravure portrait of Swlnbumo 
ami 11 unique Illustrations. 

*• Ml'S. Watts-Diiuton, by writing this exquisitely tender and Intimate 
riToid of the daily life of Swiiiburno and Watts Duiiion at The Pines, 
has ]>lai'i*d in lirr debt all lovers of English poetry. She has made no 
Hlleinpt either .it critical evaluation or biography, but from her tx>ok 
•'merges wIi.Tt is (icrhapf. our best portrait of Swinburne as a man. And 
in her book is (iistilled the essence of a frieinlsliip memorable always 
for its touidiiiig and extraordinary beaiilv.”— AVw York Times 
Tnny Stv. ClfAK 15 *- 


FOR COSM UPOLl TA NS Secofid Impression 

IRISH AND OTHER MEMORIES 

By THE DUKE DE STACPOOI.K. Portrait and K Illustration.^. 

(hie ol the most successful autohiographies of the year, notable for the 
variety of subjects and interests it loiiehes on (1,000 well-known names 
ill the index) and for the breezy, witty style in whic.li it is written. A 
book tn take n|i at anv time and open at any page. 

iJemv Hvo. Cloth, 151. net 


SOMETHING QUITE NEW FOR CHILDREN Just out 

PO\JM (The Adventures of a Little Boy) 

By PAUL and VICTOR MARC.UERITTE. Six thrw colour illustra- 
tions and jacket by Katiili-En Coalk.s. 

A ItaiiKlalioii of the qiLiint and chariniiig story of Paul Margiieritte'fi 
ehililhoiid. Cmisulered the best French story ol u child. 

F'lap 4 / 0 . Cloth, 7S. td. net 

THE RUSSIAN GARLAND 

Edib'd by ROBERT STEELE. Six illustrations in colour by J. R. De 

KOSCIS/I: WSKJ 

This tasrinating collection of real fairy-tales h.TS been selected from 
popular ch.ip- books coiupib'il iu Moscow during the nineteenth century. 
4 / 0 . Cloth, js. tkl. net 


FOR I 7 .S 77 C>A’.S‘ TO PARTS Second Impression 

PARIS A LA CARTE 

Where the Frenchman Dines and How 

By SUMMERVILLE STORY, Author of “The Spirit of l»aris,’' etc. 

A book of great interest and value li> all who visit Paris or am interested 
iu In iu h I uir>iiie. In a s< lii s of sjiaikliug skfte.hes, the .iiithor describes 
the ditfereul t'estauiants, past uiid present, night and day, their speci- 
alities. habitues, eie., and there an* chapters describing tho pr(.‘paration 
and i>rigin of the best known French dishes, the a]>i ritif hour, the chief 
French wines, and everything roimectcd with the subject. 

Handy pocket sixe. Cloth, 45. 6d. net 


FOR THE NOl'EL READER Second Impression 

Voi. V of Lf.s Fi.r.uKs de France 

THE FOSTER MOTHER 

By ERNEST PliROCHON. 

It is not often that a work of genius is " everyone’s book,” but this 
siiuplv told story of country life is also an exquisite piece of writing 
which gained tln^ much coveteil Prix (.loiieourt, 19^0. 400,000 sold in 

France. 

“ A tragedy so )>oignnnt and so free from sentimental dilution is a 
truly liiu ac.lii<‘vein»'iil.”-- Times l.ilerary Supplement 
Sti[ienCii French yellow back. 6s. net 

Vol. VT of I.Es I-'letrs de France 

THE LAW OF THE MALE 

By riiRNIiTTB GIIXE. 

Is man by nature polyg.Tmous ? Opinions vary, but at a time when an 
Kqua) Moral Stamlard for the sexes is suggested in connection with 
liivorce Law Reform, this book h.TS a special i-lnini to attention. 

" Kan Jv have wc seen iiuire shrewdlv represented the dilTerent points 
of view Irom wliieh men and women look at love.” 

- I he Times Literary Supplement 
SlifJened French yellow hack. 6s. net 


RraJv December Fdition hmtled to 500 copies 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF SIR RICHARD 
FRANCIS BURTON 

By NDRMAN M. I'F.NZKR. M.A.. B.K.G.S.. F.G.S. 

34 unique llliistralious iticlude the 1 • ighfoii porlraif of Burton, photo- 
graphs of peraoiial relics, literarv and scientific ; privately printed itoms, 
iii.'iiiusciT]its. rare title pages, etc. 

Croivn 4/0. Full-bound buckram. {3 35. net. Write for prospectus 


Ready immediately 

THE INS AND OUTS OF 
MESOPOTAMIA 

By THOM.AS LYEl.L (late of the Civil Administration; Auistant 
Inrcctur of T.aim and Distiict Magistrate, Baghdad). 

A (rank criticism of our i»oIiry in Mesopotamia. Divided Into two 
parts. I : ** The Faith and Customs of Mesopotiiiiiia.” 2 : ” Political 
Situation and the Fiiliirfi.” The value of this liook lies in its political 
(leductLutis bring drawn from complete knowledge of the psychology 
and traditions of the people. 

Cloth. 7 s. 6 d. net 

A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd. 

69, Great Russett Street, fV.C.l 
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FROM THE 

DEEP OE THE SEA: 

An Epic of the Arctic. 

By Charlbs Edward Smith, M.U.C.S. ios. 6d. (A. & C. 

Black.) 


This is the diary of Dr. C. E. Smith, surgeon of the 
gallant whaler Diana, of Hull, kept on board during her 

icedocked year in Baffin’s Bay 



PROFU8OR Riohbt. 

Author of “ Thirty Years ol 
Psychical Research.” 

To be published soon by Messrs. 
Collins in Great Britain, and by 
The Macmillan Co. of America. 


in the winter of 1 866-67 ; and 
it is annotated and introduced 
by bis son. C. E. Smith Harris, 
a surgeon with the Cunard Line. 
Such intimate records of peril 
can never disappoint the reader. 
The ship was helpless, though 
having engines ; provisions ran 
short ; scurvy broke out ; and 
of the forty-eight men on 
board twelve died, the captain 
being the first. When ap- 
proaching summer at last set 
the Diana free on March 17th, 
there was still a coal-less, one 
would think almost hopeless, 
fortnight before they crept 
into the inlet of Ronas Voe, 


Shetland — with eight bodies lying on deck and two men 
d3ring in their berths. It is a magnificent tale of endurance. 
Dr. Smith was a true and gallant Quaker gentleman who 


saved many lives by his devotion and cheered every one 
by his example, whatever fears he committed to his diary ; 



of Lady Susan 

By Lady SiiBaii Towiilry. 
{Thornton Butterworth), 


“AmonKRt oihar things 1 am 
credited with having * wangled ' 
the recall of toe British 
Ambauador.” 


Reviewed In last month’s Bookman, 


and wc are grateful to his son for editing his work and 
adding one more to the historic rccortls of Arctic perils 
and human pluck. 


STORIES FROM THE 



EARLY WORLD. 

By T<. M. Fleming. 15s. (Bcnn Bros.) 

Encouraged by tht? welcome de.scrvedly 
accorded to her ' ' Ancient '1 ales from Many 
Lands/’ Miss Fleming has followed this 
up with a second, and in our view even 
a more admirable collection of folk-tales, 
to which that eminent anthropologist, 
J)r. Fleure of Aberystwyth, again con- 
tributes an cxf)lanatory appendix. In her 
last book of ancient talcs Miss Fleming 
concerned herself more particularly with 
stories of creation and such as illustrated 
folk attitudes towards permanent human 
problems, though bearing in occasional 
instances upon the development of human 
skill and civilisation generally. She now 
assembles a new collection which deals 
principally with these last-named topics, 
and her choice again reveals her extensive 
and one would imagine unmatched erudi- 
tion in this field, drawing her examples, 
as she does, from every repository of folk 
literature not only from China to Peru, 
but from Nyasaland to the Harz Mountains 
and Argyllshire to Ceylon. The illustra* 
tions are aptly chosen and, we may add, 
very beautifully reproduced. 

FATHER THAMES. 

By Walter Higgins. 

Three vols. 2s. 6d. each. (Wells Gardner.) 

An instructive and interesting handbook 
published in three volumes^ "London 
River," " The Great City which the River 
Made " and " The Upper River," , The 
type is large and clear and the text 
supplemented by numeronii line ifldfito 
tions. Even the end-papers are Converted 
to the purposes of pictodal TW 
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Silent Highways of the Jungle 

By G. M. Dyott. Illustrated, 25/- net 

Peru — The Andes — ^The Amazon 
'• He tells us quietly that the tropical forest was not 
made for man, but was designed, like the stars and like 
treaties of peace, with a cruel indifference to human 
needs.*' — Nation, *' The whole account of this sojourn 
is fascinating .*' — Spectator (Prospectus on application) 

The Peaks of Shala By k. w. Lane. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net. A vividly written account of a 
journey in Northern Albania. 

(Prospectus on application) 

The German Mind wy Johnson. 

A Study of German Idterature from 1870-1921. l*'nll 

bibliograx>hical notes and an index. to/o 7 tct 

“ A most enlightening volume."- 5 co/s»m«« 

(Prospectus on application) 

The Worshipful Company of 

Orocers By J. Aubrey Kees. Illustrated 

I'zICi net. A history of the Grocers* Company which is 
also ill part the history of London. 

The Romance of the Apothecaries' 
Garden at Chelsea ByF. d. Drewiu. 

1 Illustrated. 7/6 net (Prospectus on application) 

I he Hint He3.rt By Eden PhlUpotts. 

A Charming Fairy Fantasy. 6/- net 

FICTION 

Dobachi By John Ayscongh. 7/6 net 

The Dreamer By W. L. BUnnerhassett. 

A story of Rus.sia. A powerful, well written and 

most affecting .sto^3 ^" — Observer 7/6 net 

The Beginning of Wisdom 

By Stephen Beiiet. A novel of youth which look 
America by storm. 7/6 net. A ver^’^ fluent and rich 

gift of diction, which the author does not allow to drop 
into banality or extravagance ." — The Times 

Baxters 0’ th’ Moor By a. m. Aii<n. 

CiJ-net. A first novel of unn.siial merit. “The thing 
that pleases mo.st about the book i.s its sen.so of 
form . . . The book is Jar more than a hriUiant first 
novel : it gives the impression rather of being the founda- 
tion 0} a solid reputation,” — The 'Times 

Mr. Braddy’s Bottle By Kichnni 

Connell. A new humorist. 3/b nri 

THE ABBEY CLASSICS 

Sm. Cr, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt. Blue tops, with stout grey 
Wrappers and End-Papers. Head and Tail Pieces 
specially designed by Martin Travers. 3s. (ul. net. 

1. THE MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES MELVILLE, 

of HaUHill. Intro, by W, Mackay MachenrAe. 

2. Beck]ord*s VATHEK, Intro, by R. Brimley 

Johnson. 

3. Beckford^s EPISODES OF VATHEK. Intro. 

by Lewis Melville. 

4. Stevne*s A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Intro. 

by Francis Bickley. 

5. Cobbett's YEARNS RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 

Intro, by John Freeman, 

6. ApuMus* GOLDEN ASSE (Adlington's trans- 

lation). 

7. VoltaMs CANDIDE. Intro, by A. B. Walkley. 


CHAPMAN & DODD LTD. 

66 & 66a, Great Queen Street, W.C .2 



Sillllllillllllliiw 

I Lippincott's List! 

M M 

m VIIXAS OF FLORBNCK AKD TUSCAKIT 9 

^ By Haroid Donaldson Ebkrlein, Co-Author of "The Practical Book 
^ ot iVriod h'uniitiire/* etc. Colour frontispiece and a8o Illustrations a 
F5 ill lialf-tone. 400 4to, cloth. 63 s. net* S 

^ A volume .ippcaling to all lovers of the beautiful ns well as Architects, ^ 
g Dccorutiii's and l.andscape Gardeners. HH 

g THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTERIOR S 
m DECORATION g 

By Harold D. Ebuklrin, Abbot McClurr and Edward Stratton ^ 
^ Hollowav. 460 pages uf Text. 300 illustrations, including 7 Plates s 
= in Colour. 35.a. net. S 

■ The only criinprelirnsive lK)ok on the. subject. g 

S THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING S 
p THE SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT g 

^ By Edward Stratton Holloway. 198 Illustrations in Half*tonc, 9 in ^ 
=-z Colour. 7 Diagrams, 290 pages. Square ttvo, cloth. 30 a. net. S 

H A iMtok for the growing public who vrant homes and not merely houses. S 

g GODS, GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. The S 
^ Weird Legrends of the Far East g 

~ By DitRTiTA T.um. Beautifully Illustrated .and Decorated. 4to. ioo pages. ^ 

2 Ecgular I'Alitiun, 429. net. I.iinited Autograph Edition with 6 extra h 

■ Colour Plates, special binding and case, 105 a. net. S 

^ This foremost exponent of the Japanesque in art has given us a series S 
^ of wiuiderful pl.ates in lull colour and half-tone (designed especially for ^ 
^ this book ami not otherwise obtainable) of the charming or gnitesque = 

legends of japan. » 

3 COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE HOME AND § 

g MODEL INTERIORS g 

^ By H. W. Frohnr and A. E. and B. Jackson. 20 I’ull-page Colour ^ 
==^ Plates showing Actual Colour Schemes for Rooms, Wall papers, Rugs, ~ 
^ etc. 20 full page suggestive instructions for the use of these schemes. ^ 
SS 20 full-page illustrations of fully funiishcd rooms specially designed s 
as a guide to furnishing. 2l9. net. ^ 

* PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES g 

^ By Jamrs M. Barnes. Handsome Bvo. In Box. Over 300 Illustrations = 
== from Photographs. A Complete Book of Instruction for liegiiuiesx, a 
^ Experts ami Golfers of all Grades. 259 . net. ^ 


m RADIO FOR ALL g 

H By H. Gernsback (Editor of JHaJio Newit). 230 pages, 150 Illustrations. S 
= Crown 8vo. 99 . net. ~ 

== The book in the dearest manner covers both receiving and sending « 
== in the fielrlK of radio telegraphy and telephony, as well as various typeis ^5 
=== of equipment. Ihr instructions arc for beginners and experienced. » 

i TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP S 

By ). H. Emie DEL, M. A., Kditordn-Chief, Special Libraries. 7 s. 6 d.net. H 
!R The author, who has for many years been engaged in special and general = 
lihr.nry work, is thoroughly conversant with present library development. ^ 

9 HOW TO USE YOUR MIND p 

~ By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.T). 69 . net. S 

^ Explains : m 

M Ihivv take notes properly. S 

= Muw to memorise, readily. = 

=rz How 10 cDiicentrati* easily. S 

r": How to reason logically, and ^ 

^ Mow to express with facility. = 

1 JUVENILE I 

^ THE MOST WONDERFUL HOUSE IN THE g 
m WORLD g 

By Mary S. Havii.ano. 163 pages. Over 100 Illustrations. Tor ^ 
children eight to ten ycais old. 69 . 6d. uet. j 

1 THE PLAYHOUSE g 

^ By Mary S. Havilavd. 162 page.s. 98 ]llustialion.s. ‘ For children s 
li= nine to eleven years old. 49. 6d. U'-t. = 

These books are original, delightful, and altogether the best to Introduce S 
to young i»i-iiplc. The books arc written in the form of iutcresting talks = 
^ with Ruth ami Paul,'* two vivacious chatterboxes and question marks, m 
■ whose activities and (picstions and idi^as will hold the interest of any boy S 
or girl. ~ 

H THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUNTAIN S 

^ With Jan and the Story Folk People we Love = 

^ By Florence .Scott BKRNARn. 8 Coloured Illnstrations by Gertrude S 
H Kay, with specially desigued lining papers and title page. 2x8 pages. * 
S 8vo. IO 9 . 6d. net. ^3 

^ A story that will please and appeal to all children. ^ 

rs5 gag 

M Lists post free on application 5 


I J. B. Lrippincott Company 1 

I IS, John Street, Adelphl, London, W.C.2 | 
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book embodies an excellent idea. Perhaps it ought to 
be pointed out that the title of the first volume was only 
lately utilised by that admirable writer, Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson, for a book of his own. 


ACROSS AMERICA 
BY MOTOR-CYCLE. 


By C. K. Shepherd. 12s. Od. (Edward Arnold.) 


This is the brightly written and amusing record of a 
trip from New York to San Francisco by motor-cycle, 
first accomplished, a.s the author was informed, by himself, 
which leaves us wondering whether transatlantic speed 
merchants have or have not lost their dash. For it must 
be said that Mr. Shepherd is an Englishman. Astride a 
steed affectionately designated as '' .| cwt. Lizzie ” he 
covered alone the 5,000 miles of his route in just about 
three months, and what he does not know' about motor 
roads, good, indifferent, bad and indescribable, is not 


From Father Thames 
{Wells Gardner), 


SONNINO, 




„ Hifl^ 
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worth know’iiig. 
His itinerary lay 
through the Alle- 
ghanies, Cincinatti, 
Springfield, Kansas 
City, Pueblo, Santa 
F 6 , the Petrified 
Forest of Arizona, 
Flagstaff , theGrand 
Colorado Cafion, 
and thence by way 
of the Mohave 
Desert to Los 
Angeles and 
'F risco. Needless 
to say, on such a 
journey all kinds 
of adventures 
came his way, 
which he mostly 
appears to have 
taken in the right 
spirit— more often 
than not one of hn- 
niorottsresignnribn 
His job one that 

only. 

gquM - 



SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 

By William Shakespeare. With 115 decorations in 
line by John Austen. Demy 4to. 21s. net 
Also a Limited Edition of fifty copies for sale at £5 Ss. 

net. Printed on hand-made paper 
with an extra plate and specially 
bound. Each copy numbered and 
signed by the arti.st. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 

In this rdilloii of Hamht, Mr. John AiijtTBN 
h.is attciniiU^d a dccor;itive iiiU*rpreUtii>ti cil 
the story, namely, a Shakr^sprarraii produc 
tinn staged in hook fun ii. Special attention 
has been given to the chuice of type. 

FIRST PRESS’KOTICF,. 

“It is almost superfliiniis to say that the 
illiistrallon.s are very heautifully designed 
and drawn, and the wurk stands as one of 
the finest editions of Shakespeare thii has 
come from the press for many years,” 

^NoUingham Guardian 

TALES OF PASSED TIMES 

By Charles Perrault. With many decorations in 
colour by John Austkn. F'cap 410. J‘hiard.s. 5s.net 
AI.SO a limited ivditiuii de Luxe on line paper, signed by 
the artist. 10a. 6d. net 

Mr. Austen's decomtions for these old fairy stories have been inspired by 
the colour and form oi the Russian Ballet. 

SONGS FOR MUSIC AND LYRICAL POEMS 
TUNES OF A PENNY PIPER 

By ICi.iSANuK Faiukon, with decorations bv ]oiin 
Austkn, cacli !•. 6d. net. 

ADELPHI LYRICS 

A Choice of llic Best English Lyrics with decorated 
frontispieces and title pages. Boyal 32tno. Jiach 
li. net. Cloth 1». 6d. net 

I. SerentMatk CMtnry. III. Niaetcestli Centary. 

II. Eithtccath Cestary. IV. Poent for llie Young. 

THE CONDEMNED, and THE MERCY OF GOD 

Two I’ooins. By Hugh I ‘A. 1- ausset. Decorated 
by John Au.stkn. Demy 8vo, 69. net. Boards. 

THE WILD GARDEN. By James CtniiRir., 

With frontispiece. Demy lOmo. 2s.net 

THE HOME SERVICE 

A Household History, Bv Ascorr R. Hope Cr. 8vo 

61. net 



PHYLLIS AND A PHILOSOPHER 

By E. H. Lacon Watson. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 

written, wilh a constant ripple of humour 
that IS very aUraclivc .”— Telegraffh 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY 

By Sir Ihiir.ip Ginns. Popular Edition. Crown 8vi>, 
Cloth, gilt. 6s. net 


THE LIAR 

A Comedy. By Carlo Goldoni. Illustrated by C. 

Phaser. Traimlatcd by Grace Lovat Era.ser. 
With an Introduction by Gordon Craig. F'can Ato 
7i. 6d. net ' 

Limited Edition on Hand made Paper, out of print. 


THE DIVINE TRAGEDY 

By A. St. John Adcock. Cr. 8vo, Cloth. 58 . net 

Chrlit touched by the hands of several. If 

dom mSI we have made, tiow woul.i Christen - 

thSa^hi ® *'‘*^** Sincerity and c.Ie.,i faith sh.ndd dis.'irm 

those who may be inclined to resent eitiier theme or treatment." Observer 


EXIT HOMO 

By A. St. John AncocK. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 39. 6d. net 
A satirical poem of considerable audacity and vigour," 

— Aberdeen Free Press 


THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN 

^ Emile Guillaumin. Translated by Margaret 
’ *’a***i Limited Edition, Illustrated with Original 

Woodcuts, printed and coloured by hand, 12s. 6d. net. 


LOVE COURAGEOUS 

New Nwel hy Concordia Merrkl, Author of " Julia 

T 1 * “ Love-— and Diana.*' Picture 

Jacket. 78. 6d. net. 


Catalogue and Autumn List poet free on application, 

21. Torn Baildiags, Adelphi, W.C.2 


[Cecil Palmer s Newest Books] 

DICKENS 

Exact Facsimile of Original Edition 

A Christmas C^rol By charlrs 

Dickens. Coloured Illustrations by John 

Leech. Intnxluctioii by G. K. Chesterton and 
I'refacri by U. W. Matz. Fcap 8vo. 6/« net 

G. K. 

CHESTERTON 

The Ballad of St. Barbara and 
other Versee by g. k. chbstrrtoh, 

Dnny 8vo. 7/6 n<^t 

ROSTAND 

The Playt of Edmond Roetand 

2 vi»ls. Driiiv kvo. 42/« net per set. 

Trunslaled l)y 11 . D. Norman, and illustrated 
by Diana (iLinPEN. The volumes comprise 
the iullovviiig plays : "The Roniaiitirs," "The 
Samaritan Woman,'' "Cyrano ot Bergerac," 

" Chanticleer,” etc. 

AMERICA’S 

GREATEST 

POET 

THK COLLECTED POEMS OP 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 

With an iiitroLliuiiiMi liy John Dkinkwatur. 

Demy bvo. 21 - oct. boo pages. 

A vote, taken among the two huii .lred and sixty 
members of the Amri'ican Authors' Club to 
determine the book of tlie most enduring value 
to American lil>-rature published during 1921, 
went by a large majority to the " Collected 
IVicms " by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

GOLDONI 

Pour ComodlOS By carlo Goldomi. 

Edited, wilh introduction, by Clifford Bax. 
Demy Hvo. 25 - net. Limited to SOO copies, 
numbered and signiMl. The voluiiie CGiitains 
“Mine Ifostess,” "The Fan," "The Good 
Gill,” “ The Impressario fnnii .Smyrna." 

H. G. 
WELLS 

H. G. Wells: Personality, 
Character and Topography 

By 1 C Tiiim.sTON Hopkins, Author of ” Thomas 
Hardy’s Dorset.” Illustrated. Domv Hvo. 

12/6 net 

1 HOLIDAYS 

1 ABROAD 

On the Road to Holland uy chamur 

(1, Harper. Illustrated by the Author. 

I.Jeiny Hvo. 15 ■ net 

B. W. M4TZ 

Dickensian Inns and Taverns || 

By B. W, Ma'IZ, Author of " Inns and Taverns D 
of lirkw’ick." Illustrated. Demy Hvo. 1 

10 6 net Q 

HOW TO 
BECOME A 
JOURNALIST 

Journalism By Low VVakkxn, m.t.j, 

Wilh inlrmluction by Allan Pitt Robins. 
Illustrated. Demy Hvo. 21 • net 

A NEW 
HUMORIST 

A London Farrago : A Book of 
Wit and Humour 

By D. B. W. Lewis (Beachcomber). Crown Hvo. 

6 • net 

ASTROLOGY 

A Student’s Textbook of 

Astrology By Vivian l*:. Rohsun. Editor of 
" Modern Asti ology.” Illustrated. Crown Hvo. 

6 - net 

POEMS AND 
WOODCUTS 

Poems in Black and White 

Written ami illustrated with Avood blocks bv 

W. G. KAFFf. Crown 4 to. 7 6 net 

This volume I'ontaiiis the iN’st ot his W'ork as a 
port and artist. 

ROBERT 

STUART 

CHRISTIE 

NEW NOVELS 

Little David By Rum.Mi SruAHT Christie, 

Author of ” The House of the Beautiful iiupu ’’ 

LOUISE 

HBILGERS 

Love and Life bv louisk heu.gers. 

Author of " Babetli: Wonders Why," '* Vain 
Tales," etc. 

RONALD 

MACDONALD 

The Green Handkerchief 

By Ronald Macdonald, Author of "The 
.Sword of the King ” 

ELLIS 

ROBERTS 

The Other End 

By R Ellis Rodekts 

HARPER’S 

ROAD 

BOOKS 

The Highways of England 

By Charles G. Harper. Pitilusdy illustrated. 

7/6 net each ' 

VOI.UMF.S RF.ADV 

Th* Brighton Road. Tho Groat North Rond 
(Ist vol.\ Tho Croat North Rood t2ad woL). 

Tho Davor Rood 

London : 

CECIL PALMER, Oakley House. Bloomsbury St;, W.C.l 
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THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF 
THE AMAZON 

By F. W. Up dk Graff. 169. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

No one would take Mr. Up de Grafi's 
reminiscences of Amazonian explora- 
tion to be a quarter of a century old 
did we not have his own voucher for 
it, so vividly and freshly do they read. 
In any case this would not matter, tlie 
territories in which he spent seven 
somewhat hectic years having gone 
backward rather than forward so far 
as civilisation goes, though in point of 
fact the fluctuation either way has 
been so slight as to be negligible since 
the era of the con quistad ores, and for 
hundreds and probably thousands of 
years further l)ack still. Mr. de Graff 
was one of those boyish Americans 
who make such excellent pioneers, 
compact of simplicity and grit. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham writes very 
charmingly about the type in his 


PICTURE TALES 
FROM THE 
RUSSIAN. 

(Blackwell ; Oxford.) 

It is curious how folk-tales have a life of their own 
that triumphs over nationality and language. In these 
we are reminded of Grimm and Hans Andersen, and our 
own quaint stories handed down from antiquity, in which 
the wolf decoys his innocent prey, the cruel stepmother 
is vanquished, and humans and animals and inanimate 
objects converse as if it were quite the natural order of 
things. The Sparrow and the Blade of Grass/’ for 
example, is a Russian version of the Old Woman and the 
Crooked Sixpence. Snow and ice make a new background, 
and the wearing apparel shown in the pictures emphasises 
the variation ; otherwise we are back among old nursery 
favourites which have stood the test of time, and are sure 
to find a place in the heart of every imaginative youngster. 



From The Story of the Willow ” Tmi8 housk BKLONasD 
Pattern Plate to a mandarin.” 

(Alexander Moring). 


preface. Mr. de Graff certainly had some amazing adven- 
tures, but he relates them modestly and always with due 
restraint. 





From The Church ia UadcM 



{John Murrov). 
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Rider’s Publications. 


NOW READY 

THE HORSE IN MAGIC, MYSTERY & MYTH 

By M. Oldfield Howry. With four full-page Plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text. Crown 4 to, 
cloth, X5s. net. 

Few gift 4 »ook.s of thr neasun nan compare with thU voluine in charm 
ahd iriteroBt. The author has here brought together the facts and 
legends about one of the most widely di/Tiised of sacred and magical 
ayrnbols~~t}ie horse. 

NOW READY. Nt/w^ Enlarged and Revised Edition. 

TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC: Its Doctrine. 

Practice end Ritual. By Klipkas Lftvi. Translated, 
annotated and introduced by Arthur Edward VVattk. 
9 in. X 6 in., ornamental cloth, about 560pp.. with all 
the original plates and portrait, 25s. net. 

This authoritative and famous work by the founder of modem 
occtiltism is gciu^ally ri'garded uSt indispensable to the study of the 
theory and pmcMce of magic. The now edition will form u coinpleie 
summary of l.cvi's s)'stem of occult philosophy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF MAGIC, including a clear 

and precise Exposition of its Processes, Rites end 

Mysteries. By Eliphas L&vt. Translated, annotated 
and introduced by Akthtir Edward Waite, g in. x 
6 in., artistically bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt top. 
572pp. I with 20 plates, 21s. net. 

NOW READY 

THE MYSTERIES OF HYPNOSIS (Les Myat^rea 

de L'Hypnose). By Georges De Dubor. Translated 
by G. M. Hour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

A readable and comp^.•hcnsi^■e record of the latest resean-lies, ex- 
periments and conclusions of modem Continental authorities in regard 
to Hypnotism, Suggestion, Hypnosis, and Magnetism. 

NOW READY 

THE SEPHER YETZIRAH, or Book of Formation. 

Newly translated from the Original Hebrew and anno, 
tated by Taiiris." Royal 8vo, cloth, with diagrams 
and foUling plate, 7s. 6d. net. 

The work (»1 a Hebrew scholar who claims to have made several 
discovenes of importance in his study of the original text. 

A NEW ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF FREEMASONRY 

(Art Mugnu Latomorum) and of Cognate Inttituted 
Mytteriat, their Rites, Literature and History. By 

Arthur Edward Waite, P.M.. P.Z. With 16 fuli- 
page plates and many other illustrations, in two 
volumes. Royal 8vo, blue cloth gilt, 42s. net. 

"Two interesling and absorbing volumes, embod.ring the results of 
tlie at«ftt nsean.h, and representing uU that is known on the sut>- 
J*‘Cl. The Bookseller 

" A gn-at task grrally performed." - 7 'A<j Bookman 
NOW READY 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND FREEMASONRY 

By Dudley Wright. Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. net. 

This work covers a period extruding over two ci.nturics. It 
nraents the historical facts relating to the altitude of tin? Roman 
ipwarus Frucinasonry together with a full translation of thr 
ollicial Hulls, Allocutions, Encyclical Letters, ami Dren rs. 

WOMAN AND FREEMASONRY 

By Dudley Wright. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

To sUulonts of Rituals certain of ^fr, Wright's pages will pmve of 
great iiiU-rrst."- -Tht Tima a i a i 

New Volg. of the *Mystict and Occultist ! ' Series. 


Limp clalli. 21- net. 

RAYMimp LULLY, Illuminated Doctor, Alclicmist and 
Chnstian Mystic. By A. li. Waite. 

ST. FRANas OF ASSISI. " The Troubadour of God.” 

By liDiTK K. Harper. 

DR. JOHN DEE. Elizabethan Mystic and Astrologer. 
By G. M. Hort. 

JOANl^ BAPTISTA VAN HELMONT, Alchemist, Plty- 
sician Md Philosopher. By H, S. Kedgrove. B.Sc., 
aad I. M. L. Rbdgrove. 

LOUISXLAl^E DE SAINT**MARTIN, the French Mystic, 
am the story of Modern Martinism. By A. E. Waite. 


C« ulmr!ii» M Work «i Oeeidt Ptulimphy. 
WfttlMl Kmmwh. AWamattmtlM. P»»dkl.t y ud MyalieUm. 

WILLIAM RIDER A SON, LTD., 6. Patamoitor Row. 
LiMdAo, E.C.4 


Charlee Scribner’s Sons 

AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

By Ernest Peixotto. 

Mr. Peixotto takes us through Lisbon and Cltilra ; the battle abbeys of 
Alcob.ae.-i, Batalha, and Thoinar ; the " Eden.s ’’ of C'oimbra and Russaco; 
North I'l.irtug.il ; then through Spain, visiting Avila, Salamanca, and Segovia 
of Old Castile, some gardens of Southern Spain, Catalonia, ami Mallorca. Tho 
author’s drawings tor this volume an; of exceptional quality. 

Hvo. Illustrated. Cloth. x6s. net 

A DAUGHTER OF NAPOLEON 

Memoirs of i5mile de Pellapua. Comtesse de Brigode, 

PuiNCliSSE DK CuiMAY. 

With an Inlroiliietion by I’rinre.ss lUbesro, and a I*rrface by Frederic Masson, 
of the J-rfiich Amdeniy, the author of " Napoleon et les Femmes." 

('ro7t>n Svo. Iltustroieit. Cloth. lOS. 6d. net 

SIGNS OF SANITY : 

And the Principles of Mental Hygiene 

By Stewart Baton, M.13. 

This IkmiU is intended not lor the s('ienti(ie iii.in, but for the general reader. 
It is w'ritten as the result of Dr. J'alon’s coiivii tioii that, luitil man learns 
AK much about his own mei liariism ns aluuit the iii.achiiies he produces, civili- 
sation cannot (ransi end thr obstacles nt iliscase, insanity, crime, war, and the 
coiiiitle.vs otiicr evils wliich now leurd its progress, and which are due to 
imperiecily balanced nieiital and ]>hysicul iiiachincry. 

Crown Hvo. (’loth. 7s. bd. net 

THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 

By Aih.ustu.s Thomas. 

Tlie story of a great playwrigltt wlu) liegaii his career working on a railroad, 
told as hr wuulrl tell it in talking to Itieiids, with much incidental anecdote 
am] laughter ami his great gilt of qiii. k dr.'unalic characterisation. 

8i>o. Illustrated. Cloth. x6s. net 

THE TOCSIN OF REVOLT 

By Brander Matthews. 

This vtilnme ituJudi s I’rofrssor Mattlu-ws's recent writings on lively topics 
of prcsrnl-ilay literature .iiid social discussion. 

Crown Hvo. Cloth. ^ los. bd. net 

HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 

By William T.yon Phelps. 

Professor Pin Ips dcLic rlbes the Rible purelv as a masterpiece of literature 
and, as a delineation oi character, a belter levelation of men and women than 
Shakespeare ‘s plays. He <liscusses Adam, Eve, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. 
Joseph, Ruth, Sumiirl, Said, Davnl, .Solomon, Pdijah, Jezebel, Elisha, and 
many others — judging then rharactei-s by the .standards of the twentieth 
lenliiry. 

The. method i.s not theological, not devotional, not scientific ; rather it is 
to consider llie Mibic ns the greatest and most interesting book in the world, 
because it goes deepest into human nature. 

Crown Hvo. Cloth. xos. bd. net 

THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 

By the Bcv. Leighton Parks, D.D. 

The world crisis aj^jicar'S in Dr. T*arks’s book as the crisis of llie churches 
also. Their duty ami their opportunity are not only presented, but driven 
home in this protoitiul yet )>opiiIar cousidcratimi of the relation of the Cliurg)} 
til the times. Obviously, never before lias there been such a text from which 
to pre.ach ("liuivh unity as that funushrd by the present condition of the 
world, which it i.s thr uiireiiiilting business of thr Church to better. 

Crown Hvo. ( loth. 125 . bd. 


SORl liN li:irs MAGAZINE 

TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The DeceiulMT issue will contain the first instalment of a 
new, full length novel by 

EDITH WHARTON 

entitled 

"A Son at the Front" 

which w^ill run throuj.*lt ten numbers. 


TO HI RSCRIBKUS 

Comraeneing with the January issue, the Annual Subscription to Scribner's 
Magitwie will be 

Reduced tio ale* poet paaid. 

St*ecial Ofjer. 

All Ruhscribers whose orders are received prior to January 15th, 19*3, 
will receive a complimentary copy of the Christmas Nutiiber, containing the 
first instalment of Edith Wharton’s great new serial novel. 


ORDER FORM. 

To be posted before January iisl, 1023. 

1 enclose 2 is. lor which jilcasc send me, post free, Scribner's Magasine, 
Dcccmlier, 1922 ~ DiTcmbcT, 1923. inclusive (13 numbers). 


Name . . 
Address 


Oiarles Scribner’s Sons, 7, Beak Street 
LONDON, W.l 
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THROUGH 

SPAIN 

AND 

PORTUGAL. 

By 

Ernest Peixotto. 
Illustrations b y 
the author. 
(Scribners.) 


Mr. Peixotto is 
very well and very 
favourably known 
to all of us who love 
wide travelling and 
do it for the most 
part in an easy 
chair, magicked by 
just such clearly 
written and delight- 
fully illustrated 
books as are all of 
his making. He is 
always personal, 
and his descriptions 
are of his own 
movements and im- 
pressions, while they 
are handsomely 
corroborated by 
the really beautiful 
drawings that con- 
vey a real idea of the 
places or buildings 
concerned. First of 
all we land with the 
author at Lisbon, 
and ^ee what there 
is to see, and re- 
member the famous 
men of old days 
when Portugal led 
the world in explor- 
ing, and from her 
bold exploring won 
the trade and riches 
that had made 
Venice the queen 
of Europe. Then 
to Cintra and the 
palace where an 
English girl was 
queen, Philippa of 
Lancaster, and 
again to the grea.t 
abbeys, Alcoba§a, 
Batalha and 
; Thomar, then 
Coiihbra, then aai- 
tral and nprth 
Portugal, and so 
into Spain, leisurely 
wandering here and 
there, always 
finding bea»ity and 
interest, and re- 
cording them jvith 
jthe pencil of the 
aitist and the pen 
of the writer. 



From Through Spain and Portugal A Cornkr of the Peria, Avila. 

{Scribners), 



THE REAL 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

By Charles Dom- 

ville-Fife. Z2s.6d. 

(Routledge.) 

As a former 
'/ correspondent of 
I The Times and the 
/ writer of more than 
I one book dealing 
with the Latin- 
American republics, 
Mr. Domvillc-Fife is 
already well known 
as an authority on 
the continent. He 
explains, however, 
that it is his pro- 
vince in the present 
book to make good 
some of the short- 
comings of its pre- 
flecessors. Holding 
that he has dwelt 
too lovingly upon 
only one side of the 
South American 
picture, i.e. the 
hard and not always 
attractive money- 
making possibilities 
of the now highly 
comm e r c i a 1 i s e (1 
coast, w h i c h is 
really, he in- 
forms us, '* just a 
fringe of co.smo- 
politan civilisation 
around the littoral 
of an almost un- 
known continent, * ' 
what he now sets 
forth to analyse is 
the lure of adven- 
ture, the glamour 
that inspired the 
conqiiistadores, 
buccaneers, 
explorers and in- 
<iustrial pioneers, 
upon the basis of 
whose efforts the 
present prosperity 
of the continent has 
established itself. 
His method in doing 
so is sufficiently 
illustrated by his 
chapter headings, 

** The Republic of 
the Clouds,*' In 
the Land of Tropi- 
cal Forest," "The 
Galil ees of the 
Incas," . "Strange 
Nativeii of the 
Forest^^ 

The My of 
et;-©raa';;C^^ ; 

ahd to Over 

ili £ t y 

are;i^eil^^ ^ 
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THE TALE OF TRIONA. 

By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

To get the fullest enjoyment out of Air. W. J. Locke's 
novels lus readers must be prepared not infrequently to 
perform an act of faith, to give him some licence in the 
treatment of chanieter. From the days of Aiareus Ordeync 
onwards this born story-teller has claimed the right to 
introduce at least om? Quixote into each of his romances, 
preferably making him his hercj, and it is hard to see 
how his art coukl make 


"Alexis Triona,** otherwise John Briggs, cliild of grim 
Korth Country industrial folk who ran away early from 
home and became a chauffeur in Rus.sia and an A.B, 
torpedoeil during the war, shapes this ditary into a literary 
masterpiece and lets it be thought to record his own ad- 
ventures. He is taken up in society and has to lie, nor 
does his deceit stop with strangers. Knowing himself a 
fraud he yet (olxserve the " Lady of I^yons " motif) marries 
trustful and passionate Olivia in, so to speak, the dead 
man's clothes, and to her, too. he must tell lies, esixjcially 

when Ills ])ast peejis out 


progress at times were 
human nature in his 
])iiges never i)eriuilted 
extravagances of con- 
duct. In “ The Tale 
of Triona," his latest 
work and one of the 
best which has come 
from his pen, he pro- 
vides a change in certain 
respects, his Quixote 
this time taking quite a 
secondary place in the 
action, but even here he 
makes a large demand 
on his public’s powers 
of belief, though it is 
a tlemand the more 
readily granted because 
everything else, once 
that corner is turned, 
is the plainest sailing. 
His postulate does not 
concern his heroine \ 
there is no trouble about 
believing in or loving 
Olivia Gale. Tingling 
with youth and vitality, 
modem to her linger 
tips yet with none of 
the vices of nKjdeniity, 
slie is the most cliai in- 
ing girl Air. Locke has 
ever created. Xo, the 
difficulty arises when 
we meet the grand iin - 
poster she marries. On 
one side of him he is ;i 
ghoul, a robber of a 
dead man*.s thoughts, 
a masquerader trading 
on a dead man’s (*\- 
periences. Vet he has 
genius, more than 
enough to make his 
initial false step apjiear 
to be the act of a 
madman. 

Triona*.s own words 



bfom At the Sign of the *' For whom the anqels and 

Reine P^dauque the devils are fiqhtinq 

{John Lane). so furiously." 


and he lias to journey 
from iiomc to .silence 
relatives. At a recep- 
tion an old acquaintance 
of his addresses Olivia 
as Mrs. Brigg.s. Critics 
sjiring up who throw 
doubts on his veracity. 
( >nc night in his w^orry 
he surrenders to the 
lure of alcohol and liis 
wife, vainly striving to 
rouse liim from hi.s 
stupor, finds his identi- 
fication papers spread 
before; liim and jumps 
to the truth. 

That is a strong 
s i t n a 1 i o 11 admirably 
liandled, and indeed 
the whole history of 
'I'riona's inqxislurc and 
its cankering inllucnce 
i>n his marriod life is 
nitinaged with that per- 
suasiveness narrative 
and graces of 

style wi* liave l(‘arnt to 
ex})ei:t from so accom- 
plished a craftsman as 
Mr. Locke. 'JMie hard 
nut to crack is Triona 
himself, l^'or we are to 
suppose him a man of 
resource and courage 
with plenty of heroic 
adventures of his own 
so that he hatl no need 
to steal another’s. We 
are also to conceive him 
as an artist in letters, 
rich in imagination, 
whose gi fts would sooner 
or later have found out- 
let quite apart from the 
stimulus of any dead 
man’s diary. Nor, 
tliough he is assigned the 
histrionic temperament, 


to his wife, though half meant to defen l)est describe is there any serious moral kink imputed to him to explain 
the crime which helped him to fame : his lapse. I Jis is no ordinary vulgar instance of plagiari.sm 


" An unknown dead man just n kilometre away from a bleak 
expanse of waste covered with thousands of dead inon. Some 
one happens upon him ; searches liim for identification ; finds 
nothing of any use or interest save a little notolmok with leaves 
of the tliinnest paper next his skin. And he glances through 
the book and scjes at once that it is no ordinary diary of war 
. . . but something quite different. He puts it in his pocket. 
For all that the modern world is concerned, the dead man is as 
lost as any skeleton dug up in an ancient Egyptian graveyard. 
The living, man, when he has leisure, reads the closely -written 
manuscript book, finds it contains rough notes of wonderful 
experiences, t^ughts, imaginmgs. But all in a jumble, ill- 
expressed, chaotic. Suppose, now, the finder, a man with the 
story-teller's gift, weaves a wonderful, thrilling tale out of this 
material! Who is injured? Nobody. On the contrary, the 
world is the richer," 


or charlatanry. His case, in fact, is one of those in W’hich 
it is best to give Mr. Locke his h(*ad. You m;iy liavc your 
doubts alxmt Triona, but once you have allowed the 
pos.sibility of his sin, no other strain is put on your credulity. 
Out of it the novelist has fashioned one of the most moving 
and exciting of his talcs and, Triona apart, every character 
in the book is convincingly stippled in* Moreover this 
new book of Mr, Locke’s has a wider social survey than 
he usually covers ; he has extended his frontiers and moves 
with as sure a foot in provincial middle-class bome^ and 
the dancing sets of " faster ■* Loudon as in the ^feawing- 
rooms of Hampstead cranks or amid the go^ipe 
clubs. His range of types is correspohiUncdy varied ; 
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Frvm George Borrow, Lord of the Borrows House at Norwich 

Open Road, hy Thmsion lIopkInR 
( / arrolds ) . 


BEG O’ THE UPLAND. 

Hy Michael Lewis. Os. (Blackwell, Oxford.) 

* 

Mr. Lewis has achieved sonietliing rare and 
hij^hly coiimu.*iidable. He has created a con- 
vincing fairy. So many children's books are 
crowded with characterless, pink and-white bits 
of Jliilf, in whose existence no oiflinarily intelligent 
N'oungstcr can possibly Ijelieve. Now, Mr. Lewis's 
fairy is very difien’iil. He is diflicult to discover 
at tirst. hnt when he has be(*n discovered the 
reason for his usual invisibilily is so plausible 
that we wonder nobody has thought of it before. 
'I'lie ])ity is lliat having Jed ns brealhl(‘ss in the 
tiio k of the fair\ . the author only makes him 
tell stories. 'IJiat tin* stories are worth telling 
ami well worth reading is true, but we can't help 
liking best the ])aits (d the book when* Peter is 
h(»i; on the trail, or else actually talking to the 
<|neei littli* cieatnre In* has taken snch pains to 
Jind. All the same tlie idea is good, and Mr. 
J.ewis's .style: of writing hea.nl iful and full of 
colour. As for Mr. J^oy Meldriiin's ]>ictures, 
they are always delighlfid. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE 
REINE PEDAUQUE. 

J^y Anatom: I'kancj:, ihs. (John Lane.) 

It was in 1^03 that Anatole J'ranee, then ap- 
jaoaching the liftietli year of Jiis age, orciipied 
himself in the writing of “ l..'i hhdi.s.serie de la 
Keine i V:daii(jiit?.” PndonbtedJy the liigli-watcr 


W’ith l .ydia. and her night-chd) fritMids he is snrelv 
breaking fresli ground while his full length portrait 
of Olivia's maitl, Myra Slebbiiigs, as grim and 
piiritanii al and tart t«»ngued as she is hjyal, is 
one of tile ha.])])iest things in the m»v('l. Ihit 
Olivia herself it is wlio lends the tale its distinc- 
tion : what a ideasnre it is to see Mr. Jaicke 
tackling the young girl of to-day and ollering an 
e.xaniyde as fastidious as she is ardent a.iid self- 
reliant ! 

J'. (L Ih.TTAN^'. 


THE 

FIVE JARS. 

By M. K. James. 6s. (Edward Arnold.) 

Verisimilitude of atmosphere combined witli 
distinction of .style are the outstanding features of 
Dr. James’s writing, and those, who a])t)reciatc^ 
" creejiy " fiction with a literary tang to it will 
apprecialt. this w’orthy siiccesso to “ (Ihost Stories 
of an Antiquary." " More Ghost Stories,'* " A 
Ihin Gho.st," and so forth. It-; y>lot is original. 
The old gent’eman who here rehitcs his exyiericnces 
is lucky enough to get into conversation with a 
brook of the " babbling " variety and discovers 
through its agency a magical herb whose jiropcrties 
enable him further to discover a mysterious box 
containing live jars of ointment, complete with 
liints as to use. It would be spoiling sport to 
reveal what happens wdien these discoveries are 
put to the test, but it may be said that good anti 
evU fairies, owls, bats, and other beasties that go 
bump in the night all take a hand in the develop- 
ment of the story, which abounds in pleasing 
thrills that skirt the fringes of the horrible without 
actually crossing them; 



From The Five Jars Thi Pillars or Mist. 

{Edward Arnold). 
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mark of his genius, Mr. \V. 
J. Locke calls it the most 
characteristic example of 
that elusive point of view 
which makes for the magic 
of Anatole France." Its 
hero, the Abbe Coignard. 
whose aflinity with Sylvestre 
Bonnard and Doctor Tniblet 
peeps out at a Inindrcd 
points of this endian ting 
burlesque, is certainly an 
irresistible s c a p e g r a. c e . 
Superficial oliservation may 
dub him an unconscionable 
villain. He drinks, lirawls. 
puts our own Fepys into 
the shade as a philanderer, 
cheats and thieves with 
effrontery, yet some li o w 
keeps a heart of gold, and 
maintains a fountain of 
talk that in its blend 
of scholarship, philosophy 
and wit is nothing short of 
delicious. A word must be 
said for the felicity of Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson’s translation, 
and the publishers are to 
be congratulated on their 
choice of Mr. Frank C. Pape 
as an illustrator. His work 
has just the right touch of 
grotesqueness. and no more, 
and its delicate blend of 
grace and irony harmonises 
excellently with the spirit of 
the text. Never, so far as 
we have seen, has any book 
of Anatole France's been 
more fittingly and delightfully 
produced. 



From The Complete Works of Mr. Piokwion on the Iob. 

Charles Dickens 

{Gresham Publishing Co,% 


THE 

BRAGANZA 

NECKLACE. 

By Herbert Harrison. 

6s. (Sampson Low.) 

In the rcigii of George II 
Dr. John Swayne. who tells 
the tale, arrives in England, 
after five years' practice in 
tropic ports, to find his step- 
mother dead and his sister 
Nan painting fans for a living 
in London. His sweetheart, 
Ruth, wliose father has died 
in utter misery in a debtor's 
jail, lives as a menial under 
the roof of thc! wicked and 
miserly Sir Giles Baring in 
Canterbury. The Bragan/a 
necklace, a stolen Crown 
jewel, arrives in England at 
the .same time as Dr. Swayne, 
Sir Ciiles obtains it by trickery 
and, dying on the stage-coach 
journey to London, gives it 
to Ruth. Now all the char- 
acters ill the book, and they 
are many, become involved in 
the adventures of thtj neck- 
lace, and thc chief characters 
get entangled iii a net of 
murder, robbery and intrigue, 
and their struggles endure to 
the unexpecteil end. The 
characterisation is excellent, 
the story well told, exciting 
and full of colour, with some 
oddly vivid passages thrown 
in by tlie wav. 



Editor of «« More Starjr EMitiki;" ^ pM* t96. 


BELIEVE ME. 

B y Thomas Jay. 5.S. net. (Collins.) 

In thi.s collection of non.sensical trifics Mr. Thomas Jay 
ha.s something amusing to say on all the familiar butts of 
thcj music-hall comedian — the seaside landlady (" If the 
landlady is in the habit of melting the butter down and 
painting it on the bread with a camel-hair brush do not 
complain. A good plan is to buy her a bigger brush '’), 
the painless denti.st (" Faith is believing the dentist when 


he says it isn't going to 
hurt "), haggis, whiskers, 
Winston Churchill's hats, 
and so on. 

STIRRING DAYS 
IN OLD VIRGINIA. 

By Escott Lynn. 

Illustrated. 6s, net. 

(Chambers.) 

No story could be more 
romantic in itself than tliat 
chosen by Escott Lynn for 
the framework of this 
book. It tells of the early 
days of the colonisation of 
Virginia. The book is well 
illustrated and is on every 
ground a welcome addition 
to its kind. 



Aether of 
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ON TIPTOE. 

By Stewart Edward White. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Witli the height of ingenuity Mr. White has 
woven an exciting tale from the adventures 
of four or five pcoj^le stranded in a Californian 
redwood forest by the breakdown of a motor- 
car ; and with all hi.s ingenuity he manages 
to make the situation unforced and convincing. 
Financier father, delightful daughter, inimit- 
able chauffeur with a taste for melodrama, 
crafty private secretary : Scene i — The motor 
containing this party springs a leak. Young 
man with charming manners and an uncanny 
power of foretelling storms arrives opportunely 
in a little car with a new type of electric drivcj 
of his own invention. laickily he has a camping 
outfit and a week’s jHOvisions with him. 
Scene 2 — The fmancier, after tests of the 
m*arvellous new battery, apparently inex- 
haustible, which will revolutionise industry, 
desires to finance it. And further than this we 
will not go, lest good story be spoiled. 
Economy in material is not a bad criterion of 
a writer’s work, and Mr. White's gifts in this 
direction are unrivalled. His «diauffeur, 
Mr. Simmins, is a joy ; so arc the two dogs 
wliich in their way play important parts in this 
lively tale. Anti we must say a word of 
appreciation ft^r tlie author's philosophic 
digressions, 'which are sound and sincere. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 

By W. J. Locke, lllustralecl by Jean Dut.ac. 
lis. fid. (John Lane.) 

The appeal of Air. Locke’s best known 
ronumce appears to be perennial, and it may 
be taken that its choice as a subject for 
coloured illustrations on the present ambitious 
lines (there are here sixtetai full-i>agc pictures 
in colour from the brush of Mr. Jean ])ulac) 
sets the seal ujxm this remarkable popularity. 
Mr. Dulac's work lias a mildly fantastic 
character by no means out of sympathy with 
the si)irit of the text, but as works of art they 
have no great individuality. 



rvom The Complete Works of “ Copperfield. is it possible!* 

Charles Dickens 
[Gresham Publishing Co.). 



From The Beloved VsesiNmd 
{John Lsm#). 


WHO 

WAS JANE? 

By Evelyn SiiAur. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

Who was Jane ? ” the reader will ask a great 
many times as she becomes absorbed in the story of the 
little person who is the centre figure of the book. The little 
laickoo dro])ped without warning or reason into tlic nest 
of bright young thrushes, represented by an hospitable 
doctor’s family, is an arresting figure. Spending several 
yi?ars of her life in the shuns of London, the Cockney- 
iiianncred little girl comes as a great shock to many of the 
friends surronnding the doctor's habitation. Not so, 
how'ever, to the young Chalfonts, who are a unicpie family 
ami always have been allowed great liberty in the matter 
of using their own discretion. Each little inmate of tlie 
household is carefully portreayed, and one feels in reading 
the book that all the children have distinct characters of 
their own. Their development has been guided and not 
coerced, and for that reason the book has an unusual 
interest. Perhaps some day Miss Sharp will let us have 
a further glimpse of Jane's development, together with, 
that of her very good friends, the Chalfonts. 
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from The Old Country 
(Dent) 


Dr JOHNSON'S House in 
Inner Temple Lane 


SIMPLE SCHEMES 
FOR DECORATION 


permanent form and makes an ideal little gilt-book, 
containing some of the bnghtest gems of English hterature 
from Blake to Rupert Brooke There are sixteen coloured 
plates and many other illustrations 

THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH. 

By G K Chesterton 7s 6d (Cassell ) 

In the final story about Home Fisher, that gentleman 
remarks, more in despair than in dismay 'I he Ihimc 
Minister is my father’s friend The Foicign Minister 
manied my sistei The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
my first cousin ” That is how Mi Fisher comes to know 
so much too much - so much in excess is his knowledge 
that it nearly alA^ays jiaralyscs lus activities , but his 
biain IS active, and he is a very successful follower of the 
methods of Fathci Bro>\n Mr Chesterton’s method as 
a teller of mastery stones is well known He bnngs more 
]>hilosophy and more gtneial knowledge of men to bear 
on his jiroblcms than do most authors of detective stones , 
and in this volume he c onibines his interest in the psvrholog\ 
of cnnie ^ith his old passion foi clean politics, and his old 
suspicions that you cannot hive clean politics so long ds 
Hang IS Hack’s brother in law , and each of them owe 
money to Aaionsson The stones can be enjoyed by a 
reader who does not like politics , but he will miss a good 
deal And they cannot be enjoyed to the full by anyone 
who docs not appreciate Mi Chesterton’s remarkable 
power foi making ordinaiy things just a little cieepy 
He can gi\e a twist to a stick of toffee or a plain chem- 
wood canc which will make cither seem the sceptre of 
some damned soul T here are four stories which do not 
concern Mi Fisher, and of these the best is the one about 
the strange Abbot who lues fiom his gun at any hour, 
in order to guard the ticasiiie of the Hundred Slones, 
the sacred diamonds whirh still disrippear from then 
inac( essible stronghold In this talc Mr C hcsteiton equals 
the best of his old work, and in the character of Father 
Stephen has given us a remarkable '* ratsoniteur ” of the 
peculiar Chesterton pattern It is because Mr Clieste ton 
never writes a detective story which is nothing but a 
detective story, but always illustiates it with his sanity, 
01 uses it to force some view of his on our attention, that 
his detective stones are such excellent reading 


By John Gloag 7s 6d (Duckworth ) 

" It IS the day of the tfinatciir dccoratoi 
says Mr.* Gloag, "and the exact, (onventional 
and too often dull treatnunts jirovidcd by 
professionals will he roplacal by mdividualisin 
an decoration ” His book is full of helpful 
suggestions of which the amateur (Ik orator will 
be glad to avail himself 'J he history of domestic 
architecture is touched upon, tlu imi)oi lance 
of line emphasised, and v.inous itens, such as 
panellmg, windows, hre-placcs, overmantels etc, 
studied m detail All who arc contemplating 
having the decorators m should pause and read 
this work first , m all probability Huy will take 
courage from the author's counsel and use their 
own judgment instead of relying on the doubtful 
taste of somebody who is paid to do the job 
They will assuredly be more satisfied with the 
rjfsult if they do 

THE OLD COUNTRY; 

A Bo^ of tlie Love mod Pnuw of England. 

Edited hy E^xst Rhys 49 dd (Dent ) 

This antbolo|pr of extracts and poems in praise 
and love Of England was first issued m 1917 for 
'thetcomfort of honotesiek sons and ^ughters who 
were i»oving in foreign lands tho vitahty of their 
patnotij^m. It is now reissued m a more 



BOOKJ' ARE THE •BEST PRESENTS AND THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

THE HOUSE OF JARROLD 
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JSL iTew selections su^^ested to Oi££ Givex*s 

A GIFT-BOOK \VJSL.U <H T OF THU 01tl>INAUA 

THE ADVENTURES OF IMSHI 


A TWO-SEATER IN 



SEARCH OF THE SUN 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. With Maps and Illustrations from Photofi;raphs by the Authoi. 

4to Crimson cloth gill, 21/- net 

Ihnlif Mttti Riys It |in»iiiiseN tn t ike a p] im am tin <Iism sot ti i\el boside r»<iiiou s ‘ llihlt iii Spam oi '^1e\«nsoiis 
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Are Men more faithful than IVomen ? 

HI \l) 

WOMANS WAYS AND WILES. 

A book of truth about women 

|{\ \i 1 Ki I) I m ]< ( lowii S\o (loth 2/6 n( t 

•BRILLIANT * CYNICAL • AMUSING • 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

AND THE PARENT 

H\ Ih H C'l K 111 ON Mil 1 I I M A Ml) 1 dm) urgh 
mid l^iMi I diloi 1 iiiK t loii (I N(ive DiNtaHo Hon 
Diicdot 1 iMHtot k ( Imi( toi iuiiilionil Nvr\u (''asp** 

( lowii H\o ( loth ;^iit 6/« net 


THE LESS FAMIUAR KIPUNG & KIPUNGANA I GEO. BORROW : Lord of the Open Road 


H> (r 1 Monkshood ( \ntlio( oi Ku«h aid Kipling in 
Attompt at AppiCK m( ion , Woman and tin W li ' ) 

\ new an I enlarged tdition (ontaiiiing an cntnilv m w 
c li i]»t( r itid addition il ilUisti ilions Lurgi pajM i editi hi 
Deiiiv S\o (^iiai ter Imi k tain gilt httned 7 6n t 

A Iniok Piery Kiphii^itt must in< Indi in Ins Idnan 


H\ It I III itsTfiN IIoi KINS llliistiated Deniv 8\o 
( gilt 12 6 net 

1 Ins IS i 1 k) uitiliillv pioduced ])opu1ai1> writtnii guide to 
tliL LiK h ml h 1 liiiid ot (ii o Horiow It is n hook wliiiti ^\|I1 
hi applet 1 it h 1 hy all lours oi Honow storks V liottei 
inescmt toi n Hoi row < nthiiMiHt ( ould not i liosen 



AN OLD FAVOURITE WITH Y<>UN<. \NI) OLD 

BLACK BEAUTY 

ANNA SKWELL*8 ever populai Htory ol the ups and 
nowi^ of a liorne « life Bafea over ten million copiPR 

Cecil Aldin Bdltlon. full of beautiful 1 olumed putuips 
C^wn Cloth gilt, 10/6 not Other 1 ditions nt 8/ net, 
8 /e net. 8/6 net, 8 /- net, and 1/6 net 

SEND FOR JARROLDS* FULL LIST 01 

AUTUMN ANNOVNCEMENIS v ^ r* 


The Beautiful Bunnykin Books 
MRS BUNNYKIN*B BUSY DAY 
THB TALE OF THE TRAIL OF A SNAIL 
THE PRINCESS WHO FORGOT 
TONY TWIDDLER : HIS TALE 
THB SAUCY SQUIRREL 
THB ADVENTURES OF DOLLY DINGLE 
UZZ, FUZZ. AND BUZZ 
THE SECRET OF THB FLOWERS 
BULGY BILLY 

All voUiiiuB I (iiiUin many i ilourcd and other pi tun** 
r^l rxe Ideal li K)kH for tlio bairns Prlct 2/6 uet lach 
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From The Complete Opera Book 
(Putnams). 


Emma Eames 
AS AioA. 


MYSTERY AT GENEVA. 

By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. (c:ollins.) 

Here wc have a niaslcrpiecc in the earliest (and best) 
Chestertonian manner, as brilliant as 'Fhe Najxjlcon of 
Netting Hill " and ever so much funnier, a jeu tVesprU 
v^hich leaves us all deeper in Miss Macaulay’s debt while 
still hankering for the more solid satisfaction of a worthy 
successor to “ Divngcrous Ages ” and Potterism.” But 
taking it for what it is, an imjnshly Inirnorons extravaganza. 
Mystery at Geneva ” could not be bettered. Our only 
fear is that, though there is nothing cruel or rancorous 


about the ridicule in which Miss Macaulay so deftly envelops 
the League of Nations and Messieurs les D61^gu6s, neither 
the League nor its personnel will contnvc to live it down, 
Miss Macaulay’s arrows being so extremely sharp and 
extremely well aimed She has managed, moreover, to 
impart a real flavour of verisimilitude to the fantasy, and 
none of her readers but will detest the nasty (but eminently 
successful) Mr. Wilbraham, and sympathise with the nice 
(but eminently futile) Mr. Beechtree. There arc some 
delightful caricatures among the v<anishing delegates (few 
of them wear a very opaque disguise), and the unfunniest 
portion of the book is certainly not the note in which Miss 
Macaulay gravely sets forth that what she has written is 
“ simply a straightforward mystery story, devoid of irony, 
moral or meaning.” 




MIM How Macaulay, 

Xbthoc of ^Biyitery At Geneva** (Collins). 


RO 8 ITA FORBK8, 

^ Author of “ Quest " (Cstsell). 

quest. (Photo : pictorial Ageney> 

By Rosita Fokuhs. 7s. Od. (Cassell.) 

A modern romance of Near Eastern travel by an already 
well-known author. Descriptive writing, love interest, 
exciting adventure anrl topical politics discreetly blended, 
Permutations and combinations in wdiich ** Anne, three 
men and some Arabs ” are the leading protagonists. Not 
surprisingly, tw'o of the men are ultimately eliminated. 
The descriptions include a notably realistic record of the 

interior of a Turkish bath. 

I 

iEXPERIENCE. 

I By Catherink Coitun. 7s. (id. (Collins.) 

Miss Cotton is a new recruit to the ranks of w^omen 
novelists who assuredly deserves a welcome. She has 
morc^ than the average of humour, a bright and sunny 
philosophic viewpoint, and a pretty trick of sentiment, 
which altogether make a very acceptable blend. Perhaps 
she is not very good at men, and the ” certain rutWess- 
ncss ” wJiich marks her heroine’s soldier husband is tyjpIcaL 
of more than one of his brotlicrs-in-arms, and St%geBts 
invidious comparisons. The book may shotk, mildly,, one 
or two old-fashioned people, but most of us wfll prefer hot 
to be thought old-fashioned, and ivill tes^fy, re||^y« ;t4;it8 
charm. . 'r' 
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A BOOK OF 
ESCAPES AND 
HURRIED 
JOURNEYS. 

By John Buchan. 

Illustrated. 5s. net. 

(Nelson.) 

“ In this book/’ says 
Mr. Buchan, “ we are 
’ concerned with only a 
little plot of a groat 
province, the efforts of 
men to cover a certain 
space within a certain 
limited time under an 
urgent compulsion . 
which strains to the 
uttermost body and 
spirit.” Here we find 
the key to the some, 
what curious title under 
which Mr. Buchan 
retells a number of 
thrilling stories drawn 
from history and from 
recent times. Wo have 
the escape of Charles 
after Worcester, that of 
Prince Charles Edward, 
the great march of 
Montrose, and the four- 
thousand-mile flight of 
Lieutenants Parer and 
McIntosh, ” the mid- 
summer tragedy of 
Marie Antoinette,” and 
” the winter comedy of 
Princes.s Clementine . ’ * 
The attractiveness of 
the subject is greatly 
enhanced by the liter- 
ary quality of the 



I'Tom A Book of Escapes 

(Nelson). 


** She followed Chatbaudoux 

OUT INTO THE NIGHT.” 


book'; for what chiefly 
makes it noteworthy id 
that it is written with 
an historical accuracy 
and a distinction of 
style that are seldom 
to be found in books of 
this nature. The union 
of exciting incident, 
sound history and good 
writing make it a very 
valuable and attractive 
gift-book for boys and 
girls. 

THE STONE 
AXE OF 
BURKAMUKK. 

By Mary Grant 

Bruce. 4s. (Ward, 

Lock.) 

"Year by year,” 
wTites the aaithor of 
this curiously engross- 
ing collection of stories, 
“ the old black tribes 
(of Australia) are dying 
out, and many of their 
legends and beliefs are 
dying with them.” Her 
book is an effort to 
preserve some of these 
legends and beliefs, 
ami to give a glimpse 
into tJuj world the 
black men knew, with 
its fierce dangers, its 
mystic forces, its ele- 
mental knowledge that 
attributed to magic all 
that it did uot under- 
stand. ■' The Stone 





Fifm tnm Switserliud to the 
MedltorranMit on Foot 
{Weintr Laurit). JtaMatly nvtamd la Tat Booiuui>. 


J|h« Tophf the 


9THORN. 



From Crusoe 

(ffotwn Hayts). 
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JOHN LONG’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I 

Crown 8vo* Cloth. 321) pages. Best Paper. 7s. net. Jackets in 3 colours 


THE. SINS YE DO By Emmeline Morrison 

Author of " Good Grain ” (the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent John Long Prize Competition for the Best First Novel) dad of 
" The Measure of Youth." 

THE JUDAS WAY By Charles Whitton 

This is one of the Novels accepted for publication from among the select few which were closely in the running with" Good Grain" 
by Emmeline Morrison, the Prize- Winning Novel in the recent John Long Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. The 

publishers consider that in Mr. Charles Whitton they have discovered a new writer capable of producing tales on exceptionally 
original lines— a rarity nowadays. 

THE CHINESE BUNGALOW By Marion Osmond 

Marion Clsmond is the aulhor of " The Owl and the Moon,” one of the Novels closely in the running with " Good Grain," by Emmeline 
Morrison, the Prize- Winning Novel in the recent John Long Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. 

THE WILD FLAME By Winifred Duke 

Winifred Duke is the author of " The House of Ogilvy,” one of the Novels closely in the riiiiiiing with " Good Grain," by Emmeline 
Morrison, the Prize- Winning Novel in the rc«;^ent John I.ong j(5oo Prize Competition for the Best First .Novel. 

THE WAY OF THINGS By Maud I. Nisbet 

Maud I. Nisbet is the author of " Many Altars," one of the Novels closely in the running with " Good Grain," By Emmeline Morrison, 
the Prize-Winning Novel in the rerent John l.ong £yiO Prize Competition for the Best P*ir.st Novel. 

MEN FOR PIECES By Viola Bankes 

Viola Bankes i.s the author of ” Shadow-Show," one of the Novels closely in the running with " Good Grain," by Emmeline Morrison, 
the Prize- Winning Novel in the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. 

EVELYN By Alice and Claude Askew 

The sad and untimely end of thc.se authors is fre.sh in the public memory. It lends a pathetic interest to this novel as being their last. 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS By Edgar Waluce 

John o' London's Weekly, in recently eulogising the work of Mr. Edgar Wallace, made this statement : — " Edgar Wallace has as much 
invention in his brain as would set up twenty competent lictioiiists.” 

THE RED MOON By J. B. Harris-Burland 

As an author of inimitiiblc mystery navels, Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland is unsurpassed, and he has probably done nothing finer than 
his late.st achievement, " The Red Moon.” 

BEATING THE FAVOURITE ~ By Nat Gould 

The Westminster Gazette, 7th August, 1922, says : ” The most successful writer of ‘ best .sellers.' " 

MARY OF MANY LOVES ^ By Amy J. Baker 

Author of " Moonflower," " The Painted Lily," " When the Ice Melts," etc. 

DRAPED IDOLS By Lilian Arnold 

Author of " Also Joan," " The Storm Dog." " The Sometlung Better," etc. 

MURIEL WINS THROUGH By Guy Thorne 

Author of " When It W'as Dark," " A Lost Cause," " Rescuing Rupert," etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE ~ By Violet Tweedale 

Author of " Hypocrites and Sinners," " WTngatc’s Wife." " The Passing Storm," etc. 

IF RICHES INCREASE By Victor L. Whitechurch 

Author of " The Canon in Re.sidencc," " I.eft in Charge," " Three Summers," etc. 

THE MISTAKE By G. G. Chatterton 

Author of Hobson's Choice," " The Human Starling." " Why ? " etc. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF STANE STREET; 

ByCAPTAtN W. A GRANT, late 13th Hussars. With folding map and four diagrams. Demy Svo. Cloth. S» Mr. Hilaire 

BMloc’a '* The Steie Street." which with the R man road connecting Chichester and London, ranks as a stsn^d work and 

tesetbook. Captaia W. A Grant considers th.t Mr. Belloc's conclusions are not warranted ana m a tempered criticism he dUpntes bit 
nethodt Mid oonfute* hm arg^uments and deductions. 

JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 

• 1 ^' John Letig'u fuU Liit of Current Atmotmeemenia ia now ready and a copy will be forwarded to readera of 

the "Bookfnan” on application. 
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Axe of Burkamukk," the 
first story in the book, 
tells of the giant animal 
Kiiperee, who after death 
avenged his own destnic- 
tion by turning the two 
tribesmen who had slain 
him into a ‘possum and 
a native cat. “Waung, 
the Crow,"' " The Emu 
who would Dance," and 
the ten other tales — all 
written excellently and 
with subtle liumour™ will 
delight boys and girls 
because of their strange- 
ness and the thrilling 
interest that has kept 
them alive from genera- 
tion to generation. 


THE STORIES 
OF THE MONTHS 
AND DAYS. 

By Reginald C. 

CouzENS. Os. (Blackic.) 

" The Stories of the 
Months and Days " is a 
book that has for long 
been waiting to be writ- 
ten. Mr. Couzens is 
fortunate in that he has 
the knowledge and liter- 
ary skill which are likely 
to make his work a classic 
in its subject. He has 
spaced out his matter 
well, never overburdening 
his pages with legend, 
while at the same time 
packing into them much 
curious information. 
Passages of poetry from 
English literature come in 
to illustrate the stories 
and in turn to be illumi- 
nated by them. Among 
other items of interest 
with \krhich the book 
renews our acquaintance 
are the explanations of 
the terms " dog-days," 
"Yule-tide” and the 
Anglo-Saxon " hlaf- 
msBSse " which survives 
in the word " Lammas." 
Mr. Couzens has suc- 
ceeded in giving much 
useful and everyday infor- 
mation in the way in 
which it is most likely to 
be remennbered. 


THE TRAIL 
OF THE ELK. 

By H. Fonhus. 68. 
(Jonathan Cajgp.) 

' This Strang^/ attrac- 
live\. story of life in the 
Norwegian wild is the 



From Jack and I in Lotus Land Onb-colour Reproduction 

ijiodder 6- Stoughton), OF COLOUR Wrapper. 



Ouiidte’s'StOfV The Laxton CHOia 
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ivork of a Scandinavian 
writer of eminence, well 
ione into English by a 
translator whose name 
[certainly deserves to be 
m the title page. There 
ire only three real charac- 
ters in the story, and two 
3f them are animals, 
3aupa (the Lynx), hunter 
ind hermit ; Bjonn, his 
log, and Rauten, the elk, 
fi mysterious beast about 
whom hangs a strange 
atmosphere of the super- 
latural. Not* that the 
luthor’s writing is dclibcr- 
itely creepy. It is. on 
the contrary, perfectly 
straight forward and 
naturalistic : it is just that 
Rauten is no ordinary elk. 
There are indeed half- 
liints in the story that he 
may be a reincarnation 
nf a half-witted old 
treasure seeker, the Rd 
Valley Swede, whose 
:leath (iaupa witnesses 
shortly before the advent 
of Rauten in the valley, 
but these are dismissed as 
superstitions even while 
it is admitted that the old 
Swede has been overheard 
in his ramblings to vow 
that he will return to the 
valley after death " in the 
shape of a beast." Year 
after year Gaup)a con- 
tinues his stubborn 
pursuit of the elk, and tlie 
long but still unsuccessful 
chase, which costs him 
the life of his only friend 
Bjonn, is told in really 
epic fashion. 

ROBIN. 

By Frances Hodgson 

Burnett. 7s. 6d. 

(Hcincxnann.) 

Another war story, you 
say, as you watch the 
tragedy of Sarajevo cas^^^? 
ing its shadow on 
first page of thftv love- 
romance of Muir 

and Robin, so only 

in so far ^8 the battle- 
field of Flanders provides 
the one event which altera 
the whole course of the 
heroine's life — 'the coming 
ofthe WarOfiicd tdegxam . 
which announces Donal's 
death. Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has told, very 
charnmgly and tenderly^ ; 
an unuittal Story^ 
she has found Im way 
through ^ ha^blcad^ 
Robin's , personaiity 
much 8k& 



From MOWBRAYS* list 


AN IMPORTANT RE-ISSUE 

FIFTY PICTURES 
OF GOTHIC ALTARS 

Selected and described by the Rev. PERCY 
DEARMER, D.D.. Professor of Ecclesiastical Art, 
King's College, London. 21s. 

Originally issued in lyio as Alcuin Club Collection X, 
this volume is now published by agreement with the 
Alcuin Club after revision of the text by Dr. Dearmer. 

“ This fine colltTliuii of platc.s. ... Its value to Liturgical students 
is as great as vvvT."''~Th0 Times Literary Supplement, October 12/A, 1922 

Illustrated Prospectus post free upon application 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON MYSTICISM 

ENGUSH MYSTICS 

By GERALDINE E. HODGSON. Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 
Air important study of the special character by which 
English mysticism is distinguished, while always 
preserving the e.sscntial features of all genuine 
mysticism. 

“ A book of unilonti exrrlloncc, bul specially iiitcTi stiiig hi its treat- 
ment of Anglo-Sa.\oii ami Early KiiRlisii devotional litcmture."— 
“ Artifex ” in Manchester fiuaniuin 

FIRST HAND REUGION 

Suggettiom towards the practice of Christian Mysticism 

By the Right Rev. ARTHIIR CHANDLER. D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Bloemfontein. 2s. 6d. 

*' bishop Chandler is one of the few indeed, |H'rhaps, the only living 
English writer — who can make Mysticism rational and allruclivc to 
the average good Christian, without licing shallow or degrading liis 
subject."' Challenfie 


QUESTIONING CHRIST 

By .VNTIIONY C. DEANE. M.A.. Vicar of All Saints*. 
Ennismorc Gardens, and Hon. Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, as bd. 

A series of striking addresses by a well-known preacher, 
on (piestions addre.ssed to Christ tluring His earthly 
ministry ; showing how the.se questions and the 
replies they drew froni Him hnw. a vital interest 
for the Christian lo-dny. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

By the Rev. MAURICE E. BELL. M A. New and 
Revised Edition. 3s. Od. 

The author deals with the theory and practice of 
Cluirch Music in the light of his own experience as 
chorister, organist, choirinaster, and parisli priest. 
The text of the original edition, which was warmly 
welcomed, ha.s been thoroughly revised. 

MVOliONAL THOUCilTS 
ON THE PSALMS 

By the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH. D.D.. Canon of 
Ely. 3s. Simple Meditations on 80 of the I’salms. 

GOD IN^HRIST 

Extracts from some recent works of I lie Right Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L. Arranged under 
the following heads : The Creed ; The Ciiurch ; The 
Bible ; Prayer ; The Moral Law. Boards, is. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

“ This little anthology may be wunnly wflconu.'il,"— 


Books by Yen. E. E. Holmes, B.D., Archdeacon of 
London 

JOYFUL THROUGH HOPE 

Addresses given at St. Paul's Cathedral. With 
Gravure Frontispiece. “ Hope,” by Sir E. Bukne- 
JONES. Cloth, 5S. 

" Dohind the winning picliiresqupness of the styk tin* Archilr.icon 
g^t* home tome very solid trachiiig. . . . I^obably the best work 
which the Atchdoacon has yet published ." — Church Times 

AND MARY SINGS MAGNIHCAT : 

A Christmas Thought. With Six Hllustrations in 
Colour from Drawings by Lilian JJ.lPococK. New 
Impression. 2 s. 6d. 


5«h( for "MOWBRAYS' BOOK LIST for Xmas. 1922." 


A. R. MOWBRAY d Co., Ltd. 

88i Margaret Street, Oxford Clroue, London, W. 1 
•• High Stroot, Oxford 


Young Boswell 

By Professor CHAUNCEY B. TINKER. 

T-argc 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 15 h. ii«t. 

A very important cuntributiun to Johnsonian literature — 
containing many hitherto unpublished letters from Boswell 
to Rous.st!au and others which throw a light on a period in 
the life of tlie great biographer about which up to now 
comparatively little has been known. 

** Youth is thf: lime of expansion, and Hoswrll was .-ilways young. . . . 
Anybody who makes us know it, or him better, is sure lieforeh.iiid of 
oiii e;j«er gratitude ; and no one has earned more of it of lati? than 
Mr. Tinker will e.un by this book, ni.ignifieeiitly printed and illus- 
trated, and full of curious lore and of true insight into the genius of 
Jjosvvell.’ - 7 Literary Supplement 

The Complete Opera Book 

\iy GUSTAV KOBBE. New Engli.sh Edition. Ulus- 
trated with portraits in Costumes and Scenes from 
Operas. Cloth. 25.S. licit. 

Most of the leading singers of to day are here repre- 
sented, and the plots of no less than 187 Operas are 
given. 

Political Christianity 

By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Cloth. ;t«. «cl. net. 
This hf)()k is not ” political ” in the narrow sense of 
the word but in the broad sense. It is concerned with 
the application of the Christian jJiinciples to our 
]>roblems as citizens. 

Prayer as a Force 

By A. MAUDE ROVDEN. Cloth, tin. «d. net. 
riie ))oinl of view this book suggests is that prayer is as 
living a force in the world as any of the great forces 
revealed to us by Natural Science. 

Rulers of Men 

By ]i. W. SxWT, Author of “ Devil Drives,” etc. 
Cloth. 7 s. G< 1 , 

A novel which contains more than a mere love-story. 
It is written with a purpose — that purpose being to 
show the dangers of Home Rule in India and the benefits 
of British govern intuit. 

The Complete Auction Bridge Player 

By ELOKENCE TRVVTN, author of ” Master Auction,” 
etc. New Edition, Revised and brought up to date. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7 s. Bll. IH^t. 

“ It K SiifB to th.Tt anyone who roads und digests all the book 
contain:} could [day .^notion .'inj vvh»Tc willi anyone." 

— (icnileiS'oman 

Plays of Near and Far 

By LORD DUNS.ANV. Crown 8vo, Cloth. T-imited 
to 500 signed and iiumbenxl ct)pies, lOs. IRl. net. 
Crown 8vo. Paj)er, ^{s. tid. Iit‘t. 

1 The Ck>mpromise of the King 

2 The Flight of the Queen 

3 Cheeso 

4 A Good Bargain 

5 Fame and the Poet 

f- If Shakespeare Lived To-day 

The Orissers 

By L. H. MYERS. Cloth. 7 s. Od. net. 

This first novel by the son of the author of ” Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death ” presents 
a p.sychological study of the different members of a 
remarkable family. It has been described as an 
example of the epic rather than the romantic. 

{Shortly) 

3,6^ Miles after Gorillas 

The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo 

By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, E.K.G.S., F.Z.S., E.E.S. 
With an Introduction by Sir Harrv Johnston, 
G.C.M.G. Super Royal. 108 Illustrations. Cloth. 

:31n. (Id. net. 

" .4s this inagiiLlic4;ut record clearly shows, lie aud Mrs. Jlams, 
liis chief assistaut and intrepid travelling coiimanion, have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the Congo wild(Tiics.so.s. . , . Many 
aUuriiig de»riiplion.% arc given of the .scenery of the lowlands 
and of the GrcMt Congo b'orrst, fur the author is uot only a keen 
scientist, but also the ma.stcr of a lucid and picturesque style." 

— Morning Post 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 
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Mrs. Charlotte Mansfield 

Author of “Thfi (irt^cn Ghost " 

(Robert HoUien). 

THE GREEN 
GHOST. 

By Charlotte Mansfield, F.K.G.S 
7s- 6d. (liolden.) 

Quite a good, melodramatic tale, witli a l>ackground of 
an ancient castle. A young duke, impoverished by 
taxation and the times, lets the place to some wealthy 
commoners whoso brilliant and unscrupulous daughter 
would like to marry Flintshire. So crafty is this Kachacl 
Hodge that, when circumstances make it necessary for a 
lovely young relation of theirs to be staying with them at 
the week of the great ball, she makes sure that fairylike 
Avril should not be present at the show. To this ball 
comes the gallant Duke. Bored and exhausted by the 
vulgar scene, he retires to his room and then wanders about, 
only to discover Avril in green, with a green ring flashing 
on her hand, dancing alone. The situation develops well; 
there is a witch ; there is treachery. Boldly written and 
full of exciting scenes. 


TYLER OF BARNET. 

By Bernard Gilbert. 

7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Mr. Gilbert here introduces us to Volume III of the now 
famous “ Old England series, a worthy and solid piece 
of work in no whit behind its forerunners in merit. Its 
arrangement betrays the amusing idiosyncrasies which wo 
have learnt to expect— the long-winded preface, the map, 
the list of characters and their pedigrees, running to a 
dozen octavo pages — but the author has nevertheless been 
ijnpellcd by his own writer’s sense of the fitness of things 
to depart a little from his ideal of simultaneous presenta- 
tion ** of all the characters in lus cast, and his story is con- 
cerned mainly with the members of two families. The 
explanation that this is due to the fact that the two farmers, 
Herbert Challands and Watson 'Pyler, are drawn at con- 



OVatts), 

Recenily reviewed In Thk Bookman. 

siderable length because 
they represent two out- 
standing classes and not 
because they are more 
important or interesting, 
than any of the other in- 
habitants, strikes one as 
a little weak and uncon- 
vincing. In any case one* 
feels that in this way the 
story gains considerably 
in interest and grip, 
which is what mostly 
concerns the reader, wbo> 
wiU feel that Mr. Gilbert 
is a writer to be followed. 
We doubt if any novelist 
of rural life hae exhibit 
ted a profonniler know- 
ledge of his subject 
since, to all practical ; 
purp06es,Mr. Hardy laid 
down his pen* Mjt. Gil- * 
bert has not yet deve* 
loped hiscreative gifts to 
their highest capidity/ " 
but he is sloping -walh 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS Christmas, 1922 

Mmmara. METHUEN will thmir full Umt of Chrlrntma* Books to any applloant 


THE BEST GIFTS OF ALL 

A KIPUNO ANTHOLOOY-VBRSB „ . 

Selected from the Poetry of Kudyard Kipling;. 2n(l Edition. 

6b. net. Leather 78. 6d. net 

TBB POBMS of RUDYA&B SZP1.ZNG 

THE YEARS BETWEEN (»Sth ThouMod) 

BARRACK.ROOM BALLADS (22Sth ThouMnd) 

THE SEVEN SEAS (161«t Thousand) 

THE FIVE NATIONS (I29th Thousand) 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIFB (102nd Thousand) 

Bound in l»uc1cram 7s. 6d. net, limp lambslciii 78. 6d. net. 
and cloth 6b. nob each volume. 

The Service Editiooa In 10 volniiioss 8b. net each 

aiFTS FROM E. V. LUCAS 

OBNEVRA’S MONEY (A New Novell 7s. 6d. net 

OIVING AND RECEIVING (New Essays) Bs. net 

YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE (Humorous 
Commentaries). llluHtratod by (iKOROK Mouiiow. Ss. net 

Ask for his companionable books 

6b. net 

The Phentom Journal Cloud and Silver 

and other Eiiaaya Good Company 

Her Infinite Variety Old Lampa for New 

L«oiterer*E Harvcut Fireside and Sunshine 

The Second Post Character and Comedy 

The Friendly Town One Day and Another 

The Gentlest Art (6b. 6d. net) A Boswell of Baghdad 
*Twixt Eagle and Dove The Open Road (6b. 6d. net) 




A aiFT FROM MAETERLINCK 


THE GREAT SECRET Translalod by Ukunaim) Miall. 

7b. 6d. net 

TWO CHARMING GIFTS 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of 
Englifh Lyrics. Selected by A. Mf.tiujkn. With an 
Introduction by lloiiKUT Lynd. 6b. net, leather 7 b. 6d. net 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 

Chosen hy A. Mktiiukn, With an Intniduction by 
Roiikrt LvnD. 10th Edition. 30th Thousand. 

6s. net, leather 78. 6d. net 

A GIFT OF REMINISCENCE 

YESTERDAY AND TO>DAY 

By Ralph Nkvill. Illustrated. 18 b. net 

A NEW GIFT FOR RELATIVISTS 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY 

By Albert Kinstein. 5b. net 

{Many other book* on this subject are published by 
Messrs, Methuen) 

WETS OF COMFORT AND HOPE 

A DIARY rOR THE TBANKFUL-HEARTED 

Edited by Mary Hodgkin. n«t 

A UTTLB BOOK Or LIFB AND DEATH 

2lBt Edition, Edited by EuzABKm Watkkuousk. 

2s. 0d. net 

DAILY BTRENOTB FOR DAILY NEEDS 

By. Mary W. Tilbston. 2Sth Edition. 9s. 6d. net 


GIFTS OF LAUGHTER 

MORE DRAWINGS By II. M. Bateman. 10b. 6d. not 

DRAWN AT A VENTURE 

By “ Kouoasse.” 10b. 6d. net 

CHARACTERS : A Book of Drawings 

By (iKOiitsE JlKLCiiKU. 7 b. 6d. not 

‘‘TINKER TAILOR ...” A Child's Guide to the 

ProfeBsions. By A. I*. IIekbeut. Illimtrated by (lEoiUjiK 
. 8b. 6d. net 

FLASHLIGHTS : A Book of Smiles 

By Thomas .Jay. 28. 6d. net 

A a I FT FOR MUSIC LOVERS 

THE HEART OF MUSIC : The Story of the Violin 

By Anna A. (’ha pin. 1 %. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR SPORTSMEN 

THE ART OF CRICKET 

I ly W . W . A I{ MSTItONO . Ill UHt rated. 68. not 

THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 

By NV. T. 'l’ii,i)KN. lIluMtrated. 6b. net 

HOW TO BOX By Norman Clahk. IlluHtratod. 

7b. 6d. net 

Books by R. S. SURTEES 

With Coloured illustrations, 7b. 6de net each 

Plain or Ringlets ? Hillingdon Hall 

Handley Cross Ask Mamma 

Mr. Facey Romf<»rd*s Hounds Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour 

Hawbuck Grange (69. not) Jorrocks's Jaunts and 

Jollities (68. net) 

GIFTS FROM MARIE CORELLI 

THE SECRET POVTER : A Romance of the Time 

6b. net 

Thelma* God's Good Man* Holy Orders* 

The Master-Christian* The Life Everlasting* 

The Love of Long Ago 68. 6d. net each 

Vendetta* Barabbas, Wormwood 8b. net each 

Boy* A Romance of Two Worlds* 

Ardath* The Mighty Atom. The Sorrows 

of Satan* The Soul of Lilith, Innocent 7 b. 6d. net each 

Temporal Power* Cameos 6b. net each 

GIFTS OF GOOD FICTION 

MR. PROHACK 

By AUNOI.H Brnnktt. 8th ICdition. 7 b. 6d. net 

THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 

By (^Eoittiu A. Birmingham 7b. 6d. net 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 

THE RAINBOW CAT. and Other Sloriet 

By Bosk Kyi.kman. Sb. 6d. net 

ROSE FYLEMAN’S FAIRY POEMS 

The Fairy Flute* F'airies and Chimneys, 

The Fairy Green 8b. 6d. net each 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 

By Kennkth (tRahamk. 

Iltusiratcd by Nancy Barnh.\i;t. 10b. 6d. net 

A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST 

By MarklDkarmkk. Illustrated in Colour. 6b. net 

PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

By S. Lylk (Cummins. Illustrjited by (i. L. Stampa. 
H vola 1b. 6d. net each volume 

Vd. I. Bluebeard* Haroun al-Raschid 
** n. St. George and the Dragon* The Sleeping Beauty 
„ Ul. Goldilocks and the Three Bears* and three other 
Plays 
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From Memories of the Months The Brownie of the Tyne. 

{Edward Arnold), 


BAXTERS O’ TH’ MOOR. 

By A. M. Allen. 6s. net. (Chapman A Dodd.) 

Here is a vigorous and deeply etched talc of a family 
in the north of England, self made, or made by John 
Baxter himself, who started life as an errand boy and 
in time became creator and master of an important bleach- 
ing works, and by dint of his own will and force, something 
of a personality. The central figure of the story is his 



From Float and Fly x An 'AnUmlbiy maaTBn ANb SoHOiAR. 
P'C^fior), ^ 


daughter Annie, something finer than her coarse, over- 
bearing, hard drinking, hard living father, whose marriage 
to a better bred but far from sterling trade rival brought 
no luck. There is unquestionable power in the character- 
isation, every one touched in even slightly stands out like 
granite, the story itself is not by any means so important as 
the people. The interplay of character is really excellent. 

LITTLE DAVID. 

By Robert Stuart Christie. 7s. 6d. net. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 

“ The House of Beautiful Hope,” Mr. Robert Stuart 
Christie’s first novel, achieved a notable success that it is 
safe to prophesy ” l.ittle David ” will repeat. It is the 
kind of novel to make a name for itself, full of vivacity, 
glowing with romance, and fragrant with pleasing and 



From The Prefects’ Patrol " Here's somethins may 

{Nisbet), INTEREST YOU. Rattle i" 


wholesome sentiment. The author’s whimsical, confiden- 
tial mode of telling his story gives the reader a personal 
interest in the fate of John Henry MiUman and the hapless 
Little David he befriends in Soho. When Little David 
implores John Henry to rescue him from the Dainty 
Brute, John Henry finds it the most natural thing in the 
world to comply. He is that kind of man. And when 
Little David asks to be taken to Tipping Horley, John 
Henry quite willingly takes him there. Little David gives 
him the slip^at Tipping Horley, but comes back again 
later on, though John Henry doesn't learn at once that 
l^ittle David's, real name is Mabel. Many thin^ happen 
before that bewildering truth is revealed. It is a story 
that plays subtly on the emotions, leavihg an amaaing 
tenderness in the heart for John Henry with his 
that^was apt to make you " take a more kindly vibw 
the rest of his person." " Little David " stakes ao ' 

note in light fiction, and is very refreshing. jv : 
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BALE’S 

CHRISTMAS LIST 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR AMERICAN VISITORS 

Included in the Trip 

A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written 
and Illustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER. 
Demy 4to. With many Illustrations in black- 
and-white and three coloun’d Plates. Limited 
Edition. Sis. 6 d. net 

"Mr. Cleaver is an artist whose immense technical skill, 
vivacity and fertility of idea arc shown to j^reat advantage 
in this book .”-- Literary Supplement 

Barotseland 

Eight Year, among the Barotse 

By D. W. STI l\’ KK, l:i1e Native ( onimissioner Northern 
Rliodesia. With an Introductory ('hajder liy Sir 
Harry Jolinston, Ci.C.M.Ci., K.C.IL, at one linn*. 
IT.M. (‘oniniissionrr, etc., for Ntirthern Khodesi.i. 
Demy VO. ( loth. With js Illustrations and a 
21b. net. I'ostaf^e inland 9d, [J list Rc ail y 

Our Centenarian Grand- 
father, 1790-1890 

By A. G. ].ntAr)I.KV 

From the MS. Aiitoliiof^o'aphy of the Kev. B. Bhilpot. 
Fellow of ('h. ( rill . Carnlv, Vicar-Cieneial and Arch- 
deacon of tin J. of Man. Kector of (beat (-re.ssiuRham. 
etc., etc. Witli a Breface by .Margaret L. W'oods anti 
contributions hy l-ady Biiclienougli and Mrs. Ftdieit 
Noel. Demy Hvo. Clotli. With six full-iuige I Jack' 
and-white jdates and two miniatures in colour. 

12b. 6d. net 

Princess Joy of Everywhere 

and the Fairies 

By 1 ,ri.Y HAI.I,. A Fairy Story for ChiUlrioi, with six 
full page black aml-wliite plates by Mope Wtrstoii. 
Crown 4 to. Clotli. 3B.6d.net 


FICTION 

(Town 8vo. (Toth, 7b. 6d. «njt. 

RHODA HEMSTED, WIDOW 

By Mrs. iNKVII.LI': t'l.'BIT'l' Ih'ow Kendy 

AN ODD MAN’S MARRYING 

By 0.\F0J<1) .SO.MICK.SET 

AFTERCa.OW 

By EDITH TIIOMStlV 

THE EYES OF THE VILLA(a: 

By ANKE TlvKlIUNlC 

THE ROMANCE OF RACHEL 

By Mrs. H. K. V. ('CIMVN' 

STORM BIRDS 

By DOROTHY EWF.NS 

POOLS OF THE PAST 

By CHARLF.S PROCTER 

THE GREATER PUNISHMENT 

By STEPHEN CHALMICHS 

OLD nCHITlNG DAYS 

By E. R.^PUNSHON 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 

(Established X790) 

S3-9I9 Great Titohfield Streetf • London* W*! 


ISr' APPLETON BOOKS 


ON THE GORILLA TRAIL 

M. H. BRADLEY 

The well-know'ii novelist tells us what she saw and heard 
in darke.st .Africa in her search for the haunts and homes 
of the great gorilla. 16 b. 

FROM BERLIN TO 
BAGDAD AND BABYLON 

H. A. ZAHM 

A travel book on a timely and interesting subject. A 
perfect mine of Literary, Historical, Geographical and 
i^eligiou.s information. 16 b. 

MY LIFE EMMA CALV^ 

'J'htt celebrated operatic singer here gives the story of 
lier own life, and tells of the greatest incidents in her 
remarkahle career. J' ully Illustrated. ISs. 

JUDGING HUMAN 
CHARACTER 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH 

An entirely new work describing the latest experimental 
sLtentilic methods of judging men. 7b. 6d. 


FXCTIOJJ v/e 

The Glimpses of the Moon 

EDITH WHARTON 

The Van Roon j. c. snaith 

Fair Harbour Joseph c. Lincoln 
At Sight of Gold c. lombardi 

The Cat’s Paw NATALIE S. LINCOLN 
Riders Up gerald beaumont 

The Amazing Inheritance 

FRANCES R. STERRETT 


JUVEUILES e- 

Three Sioux Scouts 

ELMER R. GREGOR 

Scouting with Mad Anthony 

E. T. TOMLINSON 

Coxswain of the Eight 

RALPH H. BARBOUR 

Renfrew ofthe RoyalMounteo 

L. Y. ERSKINE 

Cedric the Forester 

BERNARD MARSHALL 

The Boy Scouts* Year Book 

.\ splendid assortment of tales of true atlventure and 
articles 011 sport and how to make the things that arc 
of such interest to tlie boy .scout. lOs. 6d. 


Uncle Remus ; songs and his 

sayings JOEL C. HARRIS 

Gift-book edition, 21s. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Leaves of Grass walt whitman 

Gilt top. 12b. 6d* 

Susan Lenox : her fall «nd rise 

DAVID graham PHILLIPS 


Two volumes. 18 b. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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From Chemistry of To-day An Alchemist's Laboratory. 

(Seeley t Sevuice). 


THE BOOKMAN 
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CHEMISTRY OF 
TO-DAY. 

By P. G. Bull. With 150 

illustrations and diagrams. 

8 s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 

This book aims at unfolding 
the mysteries of chemistry 
lucidly explained in a popular 
and interesting manner free 
from all technicalities and 
formulae." The nature of the 
subjects and the scope of the 
survey make the complete 
fulfilment of the ambition 
impossible, but the author has 
done wonders. He i.s even 
better than his promise ; for in 
this kind of i>opular exposition 
nothing is more futile and 
wearisome than the avoidance 
of all technicalities. The 
thousand and one failures to 
give a popular account of 
Einstein’s theory point this 
moral. Mr. Bull, after a brief 
historical sketch of the evolu- 
tion of chemistry from 
alchemy, gives an admirably 
condensed account of the chief 
chemical elements and combinations, and devotes about 
half his volume to the fascinating sul)ject of recent 
discoveries and applications. He deals with the jdace of 
chemistry in war and in commerce and in agriculture and 
in medicine. It is a book of absorbing interest and may 
be cordially recommended as a valuable reference-book 
for the geneml reader who would keep abreast with the 
times. The book is splendidly illustrated, 

TEN TALES. 

By M. Horace Smith, ss. 6d. (Humphrey Milford.) 

Cast your thoughts back, and you will find that the 
story-books which enchained and held you in your youth 
wore, probably, not the best known, not the accepted 
favourites. It was ^)erhaps .some very ordinary looking 


little book by an unheard-of wTiter that went straight to 
your heart and gained your eternal affection. (The present 
writer gloried in a w'ork called " The Children's Picnic," 
never famous, anti long since forgotten.) Well, here we 
have a " likely " book. Modest in appiuirance. and all too 
brief, but wTitten with a most refreshing candour and 
simplicity. It is just ten stories for little boy.s and girls ; 
but they are " different " ; they do not follow the accepted 
model of the day, and they have great charm. " The 
Captive Thrush " is a gem. Arthur and Katherine think 
it so cruel to keep birds in cages, and they buy, at a London 
store, a poor imprisoned thrush, just for the joy of freeing 
it. It was a long time before the poor dea^ would venture 
through the open cage door ; but, at last, " with a whirr 
of wings, it took a long flight into the distant green wood.s." 
" Ten Tales " will be iniich loved. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE AUTOBIOG^PHY OP MARGOT ASQUITH 

With Numerous Dlustrations and Important Documents and Letters in fascimile 

T he first volume of Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography was the book of its year. This second volume more 
than equals it in interest, in the daring candour of its revelations, the flashing realism of its character sketches, 
and in its witty, revealing comments on the afiairs of the last twenty-five years. 

Volume n 25/" net 


‘INDISCRETIONS’ OF LADY SUSAN 

By LADY SUSAN TOWNLEV 

T he first things necessary in such a book as this arc that the writer should have had exceptional opportunities 
of knowing important or interesting people, and, that she should have a good deal to tell about them that is 
new or not generally known. These requirements are am^ply fulfilled by this brilliant volume, in which Lady 
Susan Townley chronicles her recollections of three Continents during the past quarter of a century. She has much 
to tell that is of permanent interest and historical value. Affording an intimate and illuminating glimpse of the 
Diplomatic Service from within, her book will be one of the sensations of the season. 

Illustrated in collotype, halMone and line 21/- 


net 


TEX: 

A Chapter in the life of Alexander Teixeira de Mattoi 

By STEPHEN McKENNA 

• A Iwiiik full of (.harm and interest .' — Westminster Gasette 

' Mr. McKenna iii.iv n-st rontcnl. He, too, has shown soniethiiiR of his friend’s 
tkill in the difficult business of traiLslating into cold luirit the churiii of a man who 
must have bei'n n delight to know.’ — Evennif; Standard 

* A model of what sneh memoirs ought to be .’ — The Bookman 


With Portrait 


10 6 net 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN AND 
HIS WIFE 

}iy A. M. W. STIKLTNG 

‘ The biogra;)hy is lull ot (;h.arin.' ' -/W/ Mall an.J Gtohe 

* Of all the biographical volumes, beginning with “ Coke of Norfolk," which 
Mrs. Stirling h.is Ix stowed upon the reading public, this » the most delightful. It 
will be read Irom luiver to covi r by all who Jove, humanity and art and humanity 
in art.‘~ Birmingham Tost 


Dluttrated 


25 *. net 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE FAIRIES UP-TO-DATE 

By EDWARD and JOSICPH ANTHONY 
Illustrations in colour by JEAN DE BGSSC'HERE 

An ideal Christinas h(K)k, beautilul to look at, r-ntcTtaiiiing to read. 

niuitrated 12 6 net 


THE FLAME FLOWER 

' By PHYLLIS SAUNDERS 

A story such as all children love, of a little Princess who 
found a way to happiness through many strange adventures. 

Dlueirntioni in Colour nnd Line 


6. -> net 


ANIMAL CURIOSITIES 

By W. S. BF.RRIDGE. F.Z.S. 

' Unstinted praise, can be given to the nuuierLUi.s jihotographs illustraliiig this 
little book .' — Times 

' A treat in store for the man in the stn-et .’ — Sunday Times 


niuitrnted 


1 , 6 net 


MARVELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 

nimtrated with 4S Photograph* from Life 

By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 

* lUintrated by 45 striking photographs from life, all reproduced in the finest 
atylr, and the story of the various wonderful features ol animal li/o is us attractively 
wntien as it is entertaining in its iiifurination .' — Scotsman 


llliittrnted 


7/6 net 


REBECCA-JVof a Moral Tale 

Rhyme* by C. H. D. GIGLIOLI Mcturcs by I. GIGLTOLI 


A wbitiwicnl story for children, told in crisp and catchy rhyme. 


Clodi 


2/S not 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 

TEBE HOUSE ABOVE THE TR^ 

THEintLE HOUSE IN THE FAIRY WOOD •/. oot 


THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRARY 

Profusely Ulustrnted in Colour nnd Line 
6 *> net per VoL 

THE CAR L EWAL D BOOKS 

Traiishitcd by Alexaxdicr Teixeira de Mattos 

6. THE POND 

Carl Ewald's expert knowledge, discovers a woild of comedy awl tragedy 
in what seems a mere common (dace, placid pond. All the birds, hshes, 
itiseids nnd Ihnvets are wonderUilly individualised. Their diffening 
iialnreoi and (iinctioiis an: revealed not in fonual descriptions, but in 
lively dialogue cir dramatic action. 

1. t\vo-t.1‘:gs. 

2. THE OLD WILLOW TREE anp other Stories. 

THE W. 11. KO F. BEL BOO K S 

7. THE PAGEANT OF THE FLOWERS 

This is a book ol pcMinani-nt interest that should become one ol the 
most ]i(>pnl.'ir cLissies in home and school lihrarics for children. It is 
told hintply. iinaginativelv. with the daiiitiest fancy and a quaint 
huiiioui, and the flowers arc the little people of tlie .story. 

5. THE BUTTEliFLlES' DAY. 

THE NETTA SYRETT BOOKS 


8. MAGIC LONDON 


3 - 

d- 


Miss Netta Syrett’s story of London for children is at once good histury 
and a most delightful fairy talc. 

TOBY AND THE ODD BEASTS. 

RACIIEI- AND THE SFVKX WONDERS. 


PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 

By Capt. GWATKIN-WILLIAMS, C.M.G., R.N. 

With an Introduction by the Duke of Westminster 

* The story of Hits romance is one of the most romantic and fascinating episodes 
of the War.' - J I mes 


New niuBtreted Edition 


S '- net 


sSmd M ComptM List of ''BCAUTirUL BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 
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From Curiosities of the Animal World The Chimmnzeb-s top notb- 

{Thornton UuHerworth). 


OH, SHOOT! 

By Rex Beach. 15s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Rex Beach set out deliberately to look for exciting 
adventures in those corners of his own Wild West where 
he could l>est count on finding them, and his lively account 
of his adventures makes it clear that he suffered no dis- 
appointment, and that he enjoyed himself uproariously in 
the process. When tired of tracking the Alaskan grizzly 
bear he turned his attention to the elusive cougar of 
Colorado, plentifully reversing his own dictum that the 
biography of the average big-game lumter is a bitter 
hard-luck story, for he bags splendid trophies of each. 
Alaskan Ixjars it seems are no ordinary grizzlies, their 
habit according to Mr. Beach is " chromatic,’' and tlnue 
are to be found black, white, grey, blue and brown bears, 
and the comlunations thereof, cnf)ugh to match any 


kind of furniture or shade of carpet. 
It was indeed his own. intention to 
bring back a mahogany brown 
skin, shading to orange, for the 
living-room, and a large pelt not 
too deeply tinged in ox-heart red 
to match the dining-room rug, 
while his companion's was a bear 
mg of a Frcnch-grey or moss-green 
tint only. Having acquired bear- 
skins presumably of tlie requisite 
shade Mr. Beach and his friend 
turned south and transferred their 
attentions to the cowardly cougar 
or mountain lion of Colorado, and 
with lariat-whirling cowboys as 
auxiliaries accomplished a kind of 
circus performance which involved 
the capture, alive and unharmed, 
of a full-grown lioness, and its 
transport over several miles of 
])eaks and precipices. They had 
hoped to induce their captive to 
pose for a series of faked nature 
films, but the cougar got back on 
them unkindly in the night by 
dying, jiu-ssibly of spite, l)ut more 
jirobably of indigestion, the contest 
having taken place presumably too 


soon after 
the cougar's 
breakfast. 
There a r i: 
likewise 
i n t e resting 
stories of the 
parly ’s en- 
counter with 
the 1 i 1 1 1 1 ? 
known S a n 
Bias Indians, 
whose blood, 
so the legend 
goes, has 
never been 
crossed with 




From Woodland Craitures. 


Pin 


Youno Rabbit Ubtbninb. 


that of any other race. 
Finally, there arc four 
score and more of the 
author’s entirely admir- 
able photographs. 

THE BOY'S BOOK 
OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES. 

By F KAN CIS A. Collins. 

8s. 6d. 

(Leonard Parsons.) 

This is a wonderful 
book. We can imagine a 
keen boy with hardly any 
knowledge sitting down to 
read it. He will rise from 
the first chapter with a 
new and eager interest in 
life. For Mr. Collins 
explains in cteardst, inbst 
encouraging^lan^ge hOiy 
" profiting from the mis- 
Ukes dt fw 

years, any boy csii 
a modf 1 aeropli^he 
is certain' to 
aecoont of itself,- 


. ■ .f- 
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GREAT BOOKS for BOYS 

BY THE BEST AUTHORS 


TREASURE OF KINGS 6/- net 

By MAJOB CHARLES GILSON 

Boififf tha story off the Discovery of the **Blg Piab, *' or the Quest 
of the Oroot r Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

WHEN NICHOLSON KEPT THE BORDER 6/- net 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. A Tale of the Mutiny Days. 

riORo (December) Is the Centenary Year of John Nicholson, ** the 
saviour of India at the time of the Mutiny."] 

THE REALM OF THE WIZARD KING 5/- net 

Another new story by MAJOR CHARLES GILSON 
The story of a strange quest for prehistoric monsters In (^ngo 
swamps. (The Boy*M Library, No. Sh.) 

THE SHADOW ON THE SCHOOL 3/. net 

A acw atorr by FRANK ELIAS 

NATURE’S CURIOSITY SHOP 6/- net 

By RICHARD KERR, F.O.S., F.R.A.8. 

There are some strange and wonderful things In this book, and they 
are pictured In many beautiful coloured plates, as well as drawings 
In black-and-white. 

MY FIVE-SHILUNG CAMERA 6 - net 

By S. N. SEDGWICK. M.A. 

HOW I MADE AND U5ED IT AND ITS ADVENTURES. 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, Including the Making of 
the Camera, etc. Containing a large number of Illustrations. 

THE MICROSCOPE— A Practieel Handbook 5/- net 

LEWIS WRIGHT'S popular handbook entirely revised and largely 
re- written and Illustrated by Aubrey H. Drew, D.Sc.. P.R.M.S., of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

BIRDLAND FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 7/6 net 

By CAPTAIN OLIVER O. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 
Consisting of Captain Pike's two delightful books, ** BIrdland's 
Little People " and * * Blrdland Stoiles." 


** One of the heat of nil Boyt* Gift-hooka." 

THE BOY*S OWN ANNUAL 13/- net 

768 pages. 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and i.ooo other 
Pictures. 

EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS 6/- net 

288 pages of Storie.s and Topical Articles. Illustrated with 
Coloured and other Pictures. 

THE SCHOOL BOY*S ANNUAL 3/6 pet 

Edited by A, L. HAYDON, Editor o£ the "Boy's Own 
Paper." In Coloured Picture Cover Size ii x Scinches. 

LIFE STORIES OF WHALES, SHARKS, ate. 3/- net 

By FRANK T. BULLEN. 

A book that is read with wonder and Interest. The drawings by 
Then. Carreras have an equal fascination. 

UFE STORIES OF SOME DEEP SEA FISH 3/- net 

By FRANK T. BULLEN. 

This is a companion volume to the above, end possesses en equal 
attraction. 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY— Brititk Mammab 3/- net 

By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. F.L.S.. M.B.wr.U. 

A .splendid Nature Hook taken from a larger work by the same 
author Pictures and letterpress are of high quality. 

BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES 3/- net 

By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 

A charming volume lor Nature lovers, and as useful as attractive. 

BOY’S OWN “HOW TO MAKE” BOOKS 

I, Canoea, Dinghies, and Sailing Paata 1/6 ant 

t. Model Aeroplanes, Airships, and Kites 1/6 net 


“ BOY’S OWN PAPER.” OFFICE, 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


J. W. ARROWSMITH 1 

BRISTOL 

Ltd. 

KING OF THE CASTLE 

By Kehle Howard 7/6 net 

This is the first long novel Mr. Kcblc Howard has 
done for some considerable time, and he himself says 
he has enjoyed the writing of it more than any ^of 
hia other recent books. Serial publication in The 
Queen will be concluded and the book publi.shed 
in the latter part of November. Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. publish the book in U.S.A. 

[November] 

DEAR CHARITY 

By Conatance F. Goddard S'- net 

** MIfs Goddard gives us aotae thing \'ory much worth reading. Her heroine, 
Pippa. is a charity girl, brought up in a home ; her hero a young null hand ; 
sad toe two, brought together by a double tragedy, work out their reward 
after a time of trial and diatreas. There U a clarity about the author's style, 
a reitcalnL a ainoerlty. and these attributes combine to make the story 
noteworthy.^*— gvmifig Nrw$ 

FROM AN ABBEVILLE 
WINDOW 

Bn MargutriU Fedden S/- net 

Foieword by Lt.-Gen. Sir A, KEOGH. Illustrated. 

attractive accounta of life in a town immediately behind 
' the war that wo have teen."'— Gtesgow Evening Times 

Im FSddea a keen eye for the humorous side of a grim experience, 

and the book makee intereetiog reading."— IVMlam Morning News 

BOXING 

By /oc^ Gaydwih and B, /• Evan» 2/-» net 

i^oreword by Lord Lonadale. Drawings by Pisani. 

ha wMlMble jppoal to a 

PIED PIPER’S STREET 

AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By V, H, Friedlaender {Author of “ Mainspring ’*) 

5/- net 

These essays bring the smell of the open air and the 
country side, and echoes of childhood's days. They 
arc written with grace of technique and inspiration 
of thought, and will fully sustain Miss Friedlaender's 
growing reputation. [November] 

SECRET RICHES 

By G. Duncan Grey, LL.D. 2/6 net 

A little book of miscellaneous essays which have 
mostly appeared in Chambers's Journal. 

Old Treasure Revalued is a valuable contribution to 
contemporary literary criticism. [November] 

OLD LONDON TOWN 

Illustrated and described by Will Owen S/w net 

[Third Impression) 

Sc. delightful little book is still in demand, 

and it will make an excellent gift-book 
rnV in the coming Christmas season. 

" Ono of the most delightful little boola about the capital 
that wo have ever been given. There is a quality ia Mr. 

Ha Owen's work which is most agreeable ; it ia not merely 
that his diaughtmansbip is first class. . . . His works are 
instinct with humour, and even his buildings are filled 
with the life of the great city. A delightful little book."— 

PeU MaU and Ghbe 
'• Full of the enchantment of London . . • ought to 
the imaginative citlaen wandeii^ in search of the 
^ ^ * thousand beauties and associations of quaint haunts and 

quiet by-ways which otherwise would remain unexplored.’’— 5afurdAy Rmriem 
" As charming as it is original. ... All who love art, and all who love 
London should haste to possess this fascinating little book."— BooA Peat 

iBBUTOL: ARROWSMITH. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. | 
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From Gothic Architecture 
(Cambridge University Press), 


CANTBRBUfiy Cathedral, 
Central Tower. 


THE TREE OF THE GARDEN. 

By Edward Booth. 78. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. Booth's new novel is not easy to 
read. In the first place it is long, running 
to nearly five hundred pages. Secondly it 
is very leisurely ; for the author takes his 
time in expounding his theme and in 
developing his drama. Thirdly the dialogue 
is couched in such a particular variety of the 
Yorkshire dialect that the present reviewer, 
who has lived twenty years in the county 
of the broad acres, found it sometimes very 
difficult to make out. The hero's mother 
again, who first molly-coddles her boy in 
order to keep him from a knowledge of the 
world and from going astray as his father 
had strayed and who, reversing this policy, 
subsequently boards him out on a farm in 
order that he may grow up a strong and 
healthy lad, is surely portrayed as rather 
too simple and symmetrical in her mag- 
nanimity when, in the final pages of the 
book, she is made to condone her son's 
lapse from virtue as readily as she had 
pardoned her husband's. Those readers, 
however, who can overlook these longueurs 
and surmount these obstacles, will discover 
to their delight that " The Tree of the 
Garden " is the finest contribution to the 
tragedy of young love which has been made 
to Knglish fiction since Benjamin Swift 
published his earlier novels, and since 
Compton Mackenzie brought out “Carnival." 
But readers who relish a fine original style, a 
beautiful and pregnant prose, and scenes of 
poignant passion in wliich heart speaks to 
heart not in tht^ false idiom of melodrama 
but in the pure accents of nature, have here 
a rare treat in store for them. The last 
thirty pages of the book, in wffiich Thurs- 
day tells Guy her story, attain heights of 
romantic and lyrical realism at which one is 
fairly carried away by the sheer truth, beauty 
and nobility of the language. Thursday 
indeed is an unforgettable creation, and the 
author w'ho has succeeded in imagining her, 
own sister as she is to Clarissa, to Manon 
and to Tess, steps by that very deed into the 
front rank of present-day English novelists. 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION. 

By Thomas Stoddart. 

Edited by Sutherland Maxwell. Hart, 

15s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

A new edition of a popular sporting classic, a 
standard work on fish and fisliing in the rivers and 
lochs of Scotland, with an introduction by Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell which contains a great deal of in- 
teresting detail regarding Thomas Tod Stoddart 
and his family. Some of these seem to have been 
as - qilber fish as any to be encountered in the 
actual waterway'; of the Border, notably the 
spinster aunt who cut all the seals and initial 
lettm froth the family title-deeds under the 
impression that she was bewitched through their 
^ ajgency, eventually passing to the destruction by 
fire of the whole parchments. Anglers will be 
aware tba^ Stoddart has little or nothing to 
say of any fish of less exalted rank than the 
salmonidae^^nd in this volume coarse fishers will 
find little to iiitj^t, though there is the record of 
,an e^ormoiis jpjKe of seventy-two pounds caught 
Jin .the New Galloway loch by a gamdeeeper 
in the service of the Kenmui^ family* wUh a to^ 
and fly. 



■ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD - 

BARTIEET (M.), CariUont. With a prefatory 
Note by Edmond Goase, CJB. 2b. 6d. net 

NOGUCHI (YONE), Korin. 30s. net 

The Bcoond book of his Japanese Artist " series. 


Nocuchi’s study is tastefully produced and diarmlngly 
illustcited.**r"^Aa Timts 


* Mr. Noguchi handles our language with effects of startling 
beauty.**— 'ITaifmtnstar GaxetU 

ICf0fhig6e SOs. net 

Selected Poenia. 12s. 6d. net 

Through the Torii. 


6s. net 
4s. net 
5s. net 

Ss. net 


SIMS (ALAN). " WeU Shone Moone.” 
TOMLINSON (A. E.), Candour : Poenas. 

A strikingly outspoken first volume of verse. 

BINYON (LAURENCE), The Secret. 

The Four Years. With a Portrait after an 
engraving by William Strang. 

BOYD (HALBERT), Men and Marvels. Ss. net 

CASSON (STANLEY), Rupert Brooke and Skyros. 

Ss. net 

Lyrics. 

5s. net 

2s. 6cl. net 
2s. 6(1. net 

3s. 6(1. and 
2s. 6d. net 

DE BOSSCHtRE GEAN), 12 Occupations. 

Is. 6<1. net 

DOWSON (ERNEST), Dilemmas— Stories and 
Studies in Sentiment. 3s. 6d. net 


CORKERY (DANIEL), I Bhreasail : 

DAVIES (W. H.), New Poems. 

Foliage. 

DAVRIL (CYNTHIA), Poems. 


FOXS^H (C). Rovings. 

Smith. 

Ships and Folks. 

Songs and Chanties. 
Small Craft. 

Wings of the Morning. 


Illustrated by Phil 
6s. net 
6s. net 
6s. net 
3s. net 
4s. 6d. net 


JOHNSON (UONEL), Reviews by. Edited by 
Roberf Shafer. 6s. net 

Post Liminium ! Essays and Critical 
Papers. 7s. 6d. net 

Poetical Works. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net 

MASEFIELD GOHN), 

Salt Water Ballads. 6s. net 

A Mainsail Haul. 6s. net 

Ballads and Poems. 6s. net 

MOORMAN (PROFESSOR), Tales, Plays and 
Songs of the Yorkshire Ridings. Collected 
Edition. SS’ *>et 

PALMER (H. E.), Two Minstrels. 3s. and 2s. net 
Two Fishers. 2s. net 

Two Feomon. 2s. 6d. net 

POUND (EZRA), Umbra. 8s. net 

Li^a. With Portrait. 6s. net 

SYMONS (ARTHUR), Bandolairo : a Study. 

ISs. net 

VAU(»AN (CANON JOHN), The Music of Wild 
flnware. 88.6d.net 

second-hand books 

of first editions of modem authors 
wdl be sent on applicaUon. 

w. — 


DELIGHTFUL XMAS PRESENTS 


For Parents and Teachers 

Nature All the Year Round 

By d. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., U..D. 

(ProTtuor of Nitorol HMonrs Aboriotn Unlvonlty) 

With 52 Illustrations specially drawn for this work by 
Alice M. Davidson, and coloured Frontispiece. 

Crown 4to. 12/6 net. Cloth Boards. Po.stage 1/n extra 
IV hat the Press says : — 

T#ia Sjoaetator S.'iys : — “ Professor Thomson is a learncil 
naturalist, who is also a' most engaging writer. .. . Nothing could 
be belter of itc kind. The facts' are accurately stated, and the 
style is simple and clear. The illustrations by Miss Alice M. 
Davidson arc drawn with unusual care. . . . Professor Thomson has 
rare skill in dc.soription and in theex|H)sition of scientific principles." 

ThB T/mes say.s : — " The distinguished Aberdeen I’rofessor has 
A singular f.'iciilty fur popularising Natural History." 
r#ie GtamQOVS M^raM says : — " Such ‘ talks,’ intended to 
give guidance and suggestions to te.achcrs of ' Nature Study,’ are 
J^roicKsor Thomson's speciality.” 

Youngr England 

For B oys Voi. 49 

An Up-to-date, entertain- 
ing, excellently illustrated 

Aaaual for Eaglitk-ipeak- 

iag Boyt all the world 
over. 

Splendid Serial Story 

AFTER SEDGNOOR FIGET 

A tale of the Monmouth 
Kel)ellioii. Uy Arthur Brvam. 
Graphic Illustrations by Savilc 
Lumlry. 

‘i'he V’olume is also rich in Short 
Storim "f r:xo.’ptional merit and 
tuisccll ineous articles on a great 
variety ot subjects. 

A valuablo teriet of 
articloB on FOOTBALL 
and CRICKET it con- 
tributod by firtt^clntt 
•xpertB in ibote gnmoBe 

atonts ot rronowr luna iniovos, uy -‘A- H. Hellikr ; Tho SorwA-Fith 
and its Huntors ; Leopards and Thair Ways i Ooo of Ocoon*ii Grootost 
Mystarias, by Patrick Vaux ; Whan Mountains Braoh and Fall i Man 
tba Cahoot ! i A Rough Cruiaa in Smooth Wotars, by GKorrKP.v 1 rout ; 
Outwitting o Pirata, by William Helluir ; How 1 Raorad my Pat 
AUigotor, by A. E. Hodge. F.Z.S. 

The romantic life stori< s of Granfall of Lobrodor» Sir Eruost SbacklatoUp 
etc.'; Tho English Home of tba Woshingtons (' Uust rated ) ; Conodo'a 
Horvast and how it is Storad i Among tho Tigar Moths t Now ZaoloBd 
Wood CrowB (a curiosity ot bird life) : Saving tho Baonty Spots of 
England t Coral and Coral Fishing ; etc., etc. 

With Title-page design, si^cially drawn by Savii.r Lumlev, and 

COLOURED PLATE, "THEN SHE SPRANG I" 

The plate depicts a lioness pursuing a motorist on an African ro.id (a true 
inoideiit). Painted by Captain Alkrel> I'earse. 

384 pages, cloth extra, bevelled hoards, 7/6 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS. 16. Ptlgrim Street, London, E.C 4 


For Little Folks 

The Child’s Own 
Magazine 

One of the Most 
Attractive Annuals 
for Little Children 

Charming Serial Story ; 

'kittle Lady Gnbridle/’ 

by E. I.AWRBNCB Ford, with illus- 
trations by W. li. Handforth. 

Shorter Storlei of School Life and the I*lav-rooin ; Ontiloor AmusementM 
and Indoor Hobbies : Charming Fairy Tales, Traveller*' Tales ; Sunday 
Evening Talks; Children’s Letters to the Editor; l^rize Competitions; 
Picture Puxzles. 

Beautiful Coloured Plate, "Tho Goldon Horvast Tima," painted by 
Kathleen W. Coales. 

Annual Volume ; Paper boards, 2 /" wet. 

Cloth boards, 2/6 net. 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
S7 and 59. LUDOATE HILL. LONDON, E.C.4 
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From Forest Dwellers 

{Jonathan Cape), 


"Who Qobs Thbmp*' 


AT HOME WITH WILD NATURE. 

By Richard Kxarton, F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Mr. Kearton, in a vigorous preface to his absolutely 
charming book, declares that he thinks children are 
much crueller than they were a decade or two ago. He 
earnestly begs the Education Department to issue 
instructions to every schoolmaster and schoolmi8tre.s.s 
in the land to give a weekly lesson on birds in the spring 
and to warn their pupils of the harm they do by 
destroymg birds' nests, eggs or young. He would also 
close every natural history museum in the country 
during Ap^, May and June, and send all the attendants 
out to protect wild birds. He believes that unless 
something is done quickly, most of our rare birds will 
^ve to be deleted from the list of British breeders, 
ilie chapters in this attractive volume are entitled 
" Voices of the Night," " Strange Accidents to Wild 
Birds,"’ '* Robbers of the Air,” " Strange Natural 
History Superstitions," " Mentality of Wild Birds and 
BeastiM," "O’er Fell and Dale," "Wild life on a 
Smrey Moor,” and " Curious Notes from My Diary.” 
The mahy photographs taken by the author and his 
« brother Gheny are first-dass. 

ATOMIC FORM : 

With SiN|^ Rsteenoe to the Configuration 
of the Csihon Atom. 

By Enw^ab 3s. (Longoutits.) 

« Mo^e than twenty years ago, the autiior informs us in 
hB preface, he was led to tfaeconsiditiatlon of the Theory 
oi Atomic Fori^. ;His stpdtes ware infemipted by the 
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==SIDGWICk 

ANTHOLnf.lF-«i 

POEMS OF TO-DAY 

Compilad by th« 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 

POEMS OF TO-DAY: First Series 

I6Itt-I70th Thttusand 

POEMS OF TO-DAY : Second Series 

Sht'^th Thousand 

Each volume: 

In stiff paper covers, 2s« net 
In cloth, with Biographical Notes on the 
Authors, 3s. 6(1. net 

For Younger Readers 

THE DAFFODIL 
POETRY BOOK 

Compiled by ETHEL L. FOWLER, B.A. 

Now issued in TWO PARTS, Is. net each. ^ 
Also COMPLETE in duxeen, 2s. 6d. net ; in 
cloth extra, with picture panel, 3s. 6d. net 

FIFTH IMPRESSION ^ 0 . 

20th 24th Thousand 


Qeneral w 

J. C. STOBART’S STANDARD WORKS: 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE : ^ 

and TqE GRANDEUR THAT 
WAS ROME 

Two uniform and sumptuous volumes, each with 
over 200 Illustrations. 21s. net each 

THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEA-SHORE 

By F. W. FLATTELY, Lecturer in Zoology, 
University of Durham, and C. L. WALTON, M.Sc. 
With an Introduction by Professor J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON. M.A., LL.D, 

With Illustrations in the text and sixteen half-tone 
Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi, 336. Price 16 s. net 

Q^SHIFS AND THEUl STORY 

By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, late Lieutenant- 
Commander, R.N.V.R., Author of '* Sailing Ships 
and their Story," etc. A full account from 
authentic sources of the part played by decoy 
strips in combating the submarine menace. Illus- 
trated with diagrams of engagements, etc., and fifty 
half-tones. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net 

UTTLE PUYS OF ST. FRANGS 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With a Preface 
by. H. GRANVILLE- BARKER. This U a 
'Dramatic Cycle from the Life and Legend of 
’ Assisi," eighteen one-act plays in 

three groiqps of six, each with a scene-design by 
the Author. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. net 

tHt CUOKXrS SECRET 

I^BS&AR CHANCE. lUMtnted. SmaU demy 
. 78. Od. net 


JACKSON. Ltd. 

Poems and Plays by 

John Drinkwater 

PRELUDES 1921-1922 

A new volume of longer Poems. 2nd Impression. 

Ss. Sd. net 

MARY STUART Revised Edition 

Boards, 8s. Sd. net ; Wrappers, 8s. Sd. net 

SELECTED POEMS 

A selection from all Mr. Drinkwater's lyrical works 
published to date. 

Uniform with" Selected Poems by Rupert Brooke." 
8s. 6d. not ; Leather, 6s. net. 2nd Impression 

POEMS 

SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES 

5th Impression. Ss. Sd. net 

OLTON POOLS h Impression. Ss. Sd. net 
POEMS, 1908-14 th Impression. Ss. net 
TIDES 3rd Impression. 8s. Sd. net 

LOYALTIES rd Impression. Ss. 6d. net 

SEEDS OF TIME rd Impression. 3 s. Sd. net 

PLAYS 

y PAWNS and COPHETUA 

J 5th Impression. ,8. 6d. net 

▼ ABRAHAM LINCOLN i6th Impression 

Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net ; Boards. 8s. Sd. net 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

^ Impression. Ss. Sd. net 


WORKS OF 



RUPERT BROOKE 


TJ55?***”* ^ Novel by 

lit M. art. FHYLUS BENTLEY 


SELECTED POEMS with Portrait. 

Cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; Leather. 6s. net 

1914 AND OTHER POEMS Portrait. 8s. 6d. net 
POEMS (1911) • d.„et 

THE OLD VICARAGE, GRANTCHESt R 

Is. net 

Uniform Edition. Buckram. 128. 6d. net 
COLLECTED POEMS With Afemoir and Portrait 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA 

JOHN WEBSTER AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAM A 

JOHN MASEFIELD 
THE EVERLASTING MERCY 20th impression 
THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET 

Crown 8vo. Bs. net each. 5th Im pression 

PRUNELLA, or Love in a Dutch 

Garden, a Play in three Acts, by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN and H. GRANVILLE - BARKER 
Deapied Cover. F*cap 4to. Cloth, 68. net; Theatre 
Edition. Wrapper, as. ed, net. 1 2th Impression 

EDUCATIONAL 

Stdgwick & Jackson Ltd. will be glad 
to send a special List of Educatinn^ l 
Books post'free to any applicant. 


Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
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THE HOUSE IN MOUNT STREET. 

By John db Courcy. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 

Written in a somewhat stilted and tortuous style. 
" John Monckton stood and looked after her till she disap- 
peared, a bright, golden strand in the warp and woof of 
the loom.” ” The autumn mornings in the Park are 
delightful, and all at once her cye.s flashed one of their 
rare, brilliant smiles : ‘ What a pity it is one can’t shed 
their leaves for good like the trees do,* she said.” “ * There 
seemed to be an autumnal odour in the room this 
afternoon,' remarked Lady Gwendoline presently. Mrs. 
Randalls gazed, bewildered. ' Oh, I mean an atmosphere 
of moral decay.* ” We deal with the complicated love 
affairs of a very unnatural young woman. The book will 
please the old-fasliioned. 



From Golf from Thb Authorb. 

Two Sides dovOB and Roobr 

(Longmans). 4 Wkthkrkd. 


THE LADY 
QUESTION. 

By George Robey, os. in^t. (Na.sh & Grtiyson.) 

Mr. Robey is indeetl well known as a humorist 
of great spirit and the very first water. But Jis he 
himself is completely aware that his real forte i.s 
pathos — pathos borderuig on tragedy,” he accord- 
ingly set himself to deliver his real soul in a novel, 
since he is not, to his great grief, allowed to be 
pathetic on the stage he nightly adorns. The talc 
bore the title *' The Lady in Question,” and the 
most "callous reader must thrill with sympathy over 
Mr.^:Robey's account of her story, of his discussions 
with Mrs. Robey over the manuscript, and of the 
manuscript's adventures among publishers. Besides 
”.The Lady in Question,” the volume contains 
, something under a score of other stories, letting us 
into many secrets of Mr. Robey's domestic and 
private life. How, for instance, he went to the 
Derby in a borrowed barrow behind a bemrowed 
moke, hou^ he dispensed with the chinmey sweep 
and took the |db on himself, hour, subs^uently 
he conducted spring-cleaning, how he became a 
,/*4ye-hard” and with what dire results, and so 
The book is full of uncannily ounning f^izasing, 
excellent fooling, the best of fun. 


THE MIND OF A WOMAN. 

By Mrs. Philip Champion dk Crespigny. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Edward Arnold.) 

Remains there aught to be said on the claims of woman 
to rank equally with man ? Perhaps not. But so long as 
there are men and women, so long will the relative merits 
and demerits of each be a live subject for debate, and in 
” The Mind of Woman ” Mrs. dc Crespigny has provided 
a splendid storehouse of historical and psychological data 
for the student of feminism. She traces not only the path, 
but the hedges and obstacles in the path, of woman’s 
evolution down the centuries, and she stresses woman’s 
peculiar qualities and their value in the conduct of public 
aflairs. This is a provocative but fair-minded book, and 
it presents the case for woman without exaggeration or 
bitterness. 


rfom aponuig rra 
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CONSTABLE- BOOKS 


The History of 

Don 

Quixote 

Based on Shelton’s Trans- 
lation of 1620. With an 
Essay by J. B. Trend 

218. net 



• ROSINANTE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 

JEAN DE 

bossch£re 

25 Illustrations in colour 
or on coloured paper ; 
6 1 in black - and - white. 

21s. net 


Art and Illustrated Books 


JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK 

By Ypi T. Ozaki. With a tloulili^-cohnirrd iIlii<;tratioii by Take Sat<», 
and olluT black-aud- white illustrations. 7^*- 6d. m t 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

A Handbook for Ain.atcurs and Collectors. By H. SciPto Reitmnoi m. 
With 72 iull-papc collotyiK; phites. 36 ^ net 

GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 

Bv A. DK Behuktk y Morf.t, lately JJirrrtnr of the lT.ido, Mii«.ouiii, 
Madrid. Ti'anslaled by Si lwvn Brinton, M.A. With 5K lull pa^e 
cnllotypc plates. Demy 4to. 52 *^- 6d- pet 

A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 

By A. M Hind, Pnifessor of Vine Art in the University 01 Oxlord, 
Eronlispiece and many illustrations in the text. * 

A new, revised and ('iilarK«'<l edition of a sUiidurd book, ioiifj; out ot 
print. 

Travel and T opo^raphy 

THE HEART OF ARABIA Us net 

By H. St. B. Philhy. With many illustrations and maps. 1 vols. 

Timea lAterary Supplement : “ The wliole Ixiok is a wonderful record^ 
of exploits, eniwiUMl. with astonishing success. . . . The Founder»’ 
M««lnl of the Koynl Googrnphionl Society wns never better 
deeerved. Mr. Philhy seems to jiossess t'vcry qualihcatiiin for an 
.Arabiiin explorer, from the disceniiiig eye to the equable temper, from 
sympathy to high courage. lUs literary style, t<Kj, is just right fi»r the 
description of such an epic journey.” 

THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD : 
AtRarotic, 1910 1913 

Being ttu account of Scott's I..ast Expedition from its dep.^rture from 
England in tqxo to its return to New Z(*aland in iqrb and eontuining 
the Diaries of the Polar Party and others. By Apsli v Cherry 
( iARRARti. 2 vols. Many illustrations in colour and black-and-white 

$3.s. net 


Biography^ Memoirs and History 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG'S COMMAND (1915-1918) 

By G. A . B. Dewar, assisted by Lt.-Coi.. j. IT. Boraston, 
C.B. 2 vt.»ls. 42 s. net 

KATHARINE TYNAN*S REMINISCENCES 

Till Wandi-kinu Years. Being a third volume of memories by the. 
author of ** The Middle Ye.irs ” and ” The Years of the Shadow.” ISs. net 

PIETRO ARETINOt THE SCOURGE OF 
PRINCES (1492.1556) 

A bio(!raiiliif.il sliidy by Edwahii IIi’TTOn, Aiitlior o( “ Ciuvanni 
itiH'i'.'inrin/* rtc. 12S' uet 

THE SECOND EMPIRE 

Hy Piiii-ip Gurdalla. jrI Imp. l|s. nel 

Belles-Lettres and Miscellaneous 

WESTERN MYSTICISM 

The Teaching of S.S. Augustine, Gregory and Bernard on Contemplation 
and the Contemplative Life. Neglected Chapters in the Histor>' of 
Keligion. Ifv Dom Cuthrert Buii.er, late Ablx>t of Downside. 
JXiny 8vo. ' IBs. net 

LAUGHTER FROM A CLOUD 

By Sir Walter Raleigh, M.A., Lite Professor of Literature in the 
Univei-sity of Oxford. Edited by Dr. John Sampson, D.Litt., 
Libniriai) ot the University of LiveriRJol. P'cap 4to. Illustrated 

About 21 s- net 

MAN : A FABLE 

By Adelaide E. Phillpotts. Pott 4to. Stiff picture-boards •$. net 
A little parable of human vanity, told as a fabh^ with all the chann 
and distinrtinn that would be exiiected from the daughter of a 
famous novelist. 


^DOWN - ADOWN - DERRY 

WALTER DE LA MARE 

1 Illustrated with 3 plates in 

f-j f, colour and many others in 
black-and-white by 

DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


GALLOPING SHOES 

HtjNTING AND POLO POEMS. By WEL H. OGILVIE 
8 illustxatioiis in colour by LIONEL EDWARDS* 148. net 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2 Bi 
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From A Pepyaian Garland 
{Canibfidg$ University Press), 


A Jacobkan Ratoatohkil 


HERALDRY AND FLORAL FORM 
AS USED IN DECORATION. 


A PEPYSIAN 
GARLAND. 

Edited by Hydbr £. Rollins. 

Illustrated with Woodcuts, szs. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

The old ballad-wziter was tiie forerunner of the 
journalist. When there were few or no newspapers 
and the majority of people could not read, he put 
the news of the day. or some story of current 
interest, into his easygoing metres and rhymes, 
and they were sold in sheets, illustrated with 
woodcuts, or sung about the streets for the benefit 
of the illiterate in particular and everybody in 
general, including the singer, who collected whaii he 
could. Deaths of kings, murders, hangings, behead- 
ings. the ducking of a scold, a man struck dumb 
for lying — all the news and light gossip that is 
material now for the journalist served the purposes 
of his forerunner. Pepys delighted in these ballads 
and left a very large collection of them, and from 
his collection Mr. Rollins has selected seventy- 
three. adding another seven to them from other 
famous libraries. These black-letter broadsides, 
dating from 1595 to 1639, are invaluable for the 
sidelights they throw on the common life of the 
period and, by virtue of their themes and the lusty 
heartiness and vivid realism with which they are handled, 
are alive with interest. 


By Herbsrt Cole. 
los. 6d. (Dent.) 

Provides beautiful and 
suggestive material for 
designers and decorators 
of all sorts. Heraldry, 
both civic and private, is 
still widely used in decora- 
tion, and the examples 
given are from the best 
periods. All those engaged 
in art and craft work will 
do well to have a look at 
this book. They will wish 
to get it for themselves 
and to weave some of 
these graceful outlines into 
their work. The pictures 
are many, of course, and 
are very carefully done. 
How lovely is the " Bowl 
of Damascus Ware,” page 
192 : the ” Cast Lead 
Pipe (English, 1600) and 
hosts ^ others I These 
named are from the section 
entitled " Ploral Form.” 
To many the coats of 
arms will be even more 
deiight^l. Mr. Cole is all 
enthusiasm. Heraldiy 1 ” 
he begins — 'Mlie word is 
like the sound of a 
trumpet 1 ” He then prO" 
cee^ to hope that the 
Ipecimens in the illustia- 
tions will lead readM to 
^ve deeper into the fasdn** 
ating sub}ect| The most 
admirable years ^ of her- 
aldry — ^between HI 

afid Henry Vtl — m 
ttmted. The designs are 
free^ deKtemts/ix»|tiiaite. 



Brentano’s Ltd. 

2 , Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT 6/- net 

This story by Guy de Maupassant will be published 
for the first time in English. Also a limited edition 
of 150 copies on hand-made paper at 10/6 net. 

(December) 

CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 7/6 net 

The further adventures of Casanova and his return 
to Venice. Also a limited edition of 250 copies on 
hand-made paper at 15 /- net. 

THE DOOM TRAIL 

ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH 7/6 net 

A great historical story of the time when America was 
still young. No white men returned from ** THE 
DOOM TRAIL." 

MEMORIES OF A 
SHIPWRECKED WORLD 14/. 

Being the Memoirs of COUNTESS KLEINMICHEL. 
With fifteen Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

An extremely interesting autobiography by a Russian 
gentlewoman for many years a favourite at the Imperial 
Court. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE 

ANDRlS TRIDON 9/- 

Everything that Psychoanalysis has laid bare about 
love, its mystery, its morality, its sensual, spiritual 
and creative significance. 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 

LEONID ANDREYEV 6/- 

A drama oi power and beauty ; the tragedy of a man 
of higlf* intellectual achievement driven by circum- 
stances to play the part of a circus clown, his agony 
hidden behind a grinning mask. Andreyev's master- 
piece. 

NAPOLEON THE FIRST 

WALTER GEER 30 /- 

An intimate biography. Illustrated. 

The daily life visualised of one of the greatest and 
strongest men of history. With historical accuracy 
is shown the real Napoleon. 

CHINESE PAINTERS 

RAPHAEL PETRUCCl 10/6 

With a biographical note by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Illustrated with 25 reproductions of Chinese paintings. 

THE WISDOM OF THE HINDUS 

Edited by RRIAN BROWN 10/6 

tThe wisdom of the Vedic hymps. the Brahmanas. 
the UpmnidiadB. the Maha Bharata and Ramaymana, 
atm iStmvBd Gita, the Vedanta and Yoga Philo- 
■ophies, The Wisdom of many Sages of India. 

Far arm^ita lirt sand to 

fRENTANO’S LTD. 

a, P|(»TaMoutR St., Kingsway, W.C.3 


BOOKS THAT CHARM 

PUBLISHED BY 

GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

BIRDS IN FUGHT 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S.. etc. 

Size lo in. by in. Artistic Cloth, coloured wrapper, 15 /" 

12 Coloured Plates 7J in. by 5 in. mounted on tinted board, 

8 Black-and- White Plates 7J in. by 5 in. and 9 lino Illus- 
trations by ROLAND GREEN. F.Z.S. 

The text of tliis volume is by tliat eminent writer W. P. Pycraft, of tho 
Natural History Mum^uiii, and it will interest everyone and help them 
to rectifi^iiisc flying birds. 

The illustrations arc drawn by Roland Grern, whose wonderful drawinRsin 
“ BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW " received such unusual praise from 
l*re.s.s, nookselleiN, and Public. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY 

BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW. 

BENEFICIAL AND MISCHIEVOUS 

By Canon THEODORE WOOD. 

Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN. F.Z.S. 

8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 
185 Text Illustrations. 10 in. by 7J in. Cloth, with 
attractive three-coloured wrapper. 10/6 

Puhliihers* Circular. — " How Gay & Hancock can pulilish this book at 
los. fid. we do not undei-stand.” 

Ladies* Field.- All bird- lovers are indebted to Canon Wood for this book. 
Not only is tlic reading matter of grreal interest, but the illustrations — 
especially the coloured ones — arc more than delightful.” 

Bupkmafi. - - As for tin* l»ook iUelf, with its very fine coloured plates and 
black and white Ulustratious by Roland Green, one can hardly sfi^ak too 
highly of the care which has eviclrntly been taken over its production, and 
its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in these expensive days.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 

THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 

By WILLIAM ROBB. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 208. Cloth Gilt, 5 /- net 

Church Times.--^** We congratulaie Mr. Robb on having chosen a title for his 
book w'hich accurately describes its contents . . . delightful as ike booh is.** 
Glasgow Herald. — “ Mr. Robb’s admirable little book becomes a manual 
of method that parents even mure than teachers would do well to read.” 

Schoolmaster. — ” An exception to the ruck of books on education, and in 
every respect is praiseworthy.” 


DEUQHTFUL S TORIES FOR CHILDREN 

TRAILS TO WONDERLAND 

By ISA I.. WRIGHT. 

Attractive Coloured Wrapper and Frontispiece. 

With 4 Illustrations in colour by Gxoffrky Squire. 

Crown 8 VO. Art Bo.ards. 3/6 net. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S POEMS 

AUTHORISED EDITIONS 

POEMS. 432 pages, 8 in. by 5} in. Portrait. Cloth 
Gilt, 4/6. A Presentation Volume. 

MORE POEMS. 464 pages, 8 in. by 5} in. Portrait. 
Cloth Gilt, 4/6. A Presentation Volume. 

In Leather Bindings from 7/6 to 15/-. 
UNIFORM EDITION. Complete Poems. 16 Vols.. 

6| in. by 4^ in. Cloth, 2 /- each. 

SELECTION, too Poems. 128 pages, Oin. by 4 in. 
Cloth Gilt. 2 /-. 

**• Also in Velvet Yap. 3/6 
GEMS.- Faith, Hope, Love, Cheer. Four Volumes. 
100 pages. Portrait. Tastefully produced. 

Japanese Vellum, 9d, each, or Leather, 1 /6 each. 

*** Illustrated List Post Free. 


POPULAR BOOKS BY 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

TIMOTHY’S QUEST 

Twenty third Reprint. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, with coloured wrapper, 3/6 
Times. — '* Told with a rare combination of feeling and humour.” 

Punch . — ” In the arid life of a book-reviewer there is someUtnes found the 
oasis of opportunity to recommend a book worth reading. My Baronite has 
by chance come upon such an one in ' Timothy's Quest.' .the booh is 
an almost perfect idyll.** 

REBECCA OF 8 UNNYBROOK FARM 

Cbth, coloured wrapper, 3/6 net. 

PENELOPE'S EXPERIENCES in SCOTLAND 

With 56 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

Ctoth. coloured wrapper, 3/6 net. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL \ a/- net 
THE STORY OF PATSY / 

With 4 Illustrations in colour and Picture Cover. 


JUST PUBUSHED 6 /- net 

BETTY FROM THE QUAKER CITY 

By Mrs. ADA PITFIELD, 

author of ** The Bachelors of Wescombe,” ” A Breath of Scandal/’ '* Mneeu 
of the Sandhills,” ** The SUenoe of Gray's Inn.” 

LONDON: 

OAY B HANCOCK, Ltd., H Henrlctto St., Covant Oardta 
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From Hockey 
(Allen 6* Unwin). 


Enoland V. Ireland at Beonenham. 
March 12th. 1921. 

Bennett, EiiKlend’e left back, falls In an effort 
to take Fresland, Ireland’s Inside riitht. 


Still a young man. he has retired 
from international hockey, biit not 
before playing in over fifty inter- 
national matches spread over a 
consecutive period (less the war, 
when Mr. Shoveller was doing some- 
thing else) of twenty-one years, and 
against Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Belgium, shot 
something like one hundred goals for 
Old England. All of wliich indicates 
at least that Mr. Shoveller knows 
what he is writing about in a book 
that is his final gift to the hockey 
world. Here he deals with every 
technicality of the game, and discusses 
among other miscellaneous questions 
the oft-disputed problem of the ideal 
English team, in wliich. with becom- 
ing modesty, he forgets to include 
his own name. 


STONECROP. 

By CAcile Tormay. 

Illustrated. 

6s. net. (Philip Allan.) 

There is no doubt that tliis remark- 
able novel will enhance its author’s 
reputation. It has already been 
translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. The style is strong and 
supple, and proves an admirable 
medium for the writer's vivid pictorial 
power. The plot, in the usual sense 
of the term, is of the simplest kind. 
It is the brief life history and tragedy 
of a Croatian peasant girl, a beautiful 
“ child of nature," who burns out 


HOCKEY. 

By S. H. 

Shoveller. 

6s. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 

It is some- 
thing after all 
to be or to 
have been the 
finest hockey 
player the 
game has ever 
produced, and 
no one who 
has followed 
the progress of 
this best of all 
purely amateur 
paatimes dur- 
ing the last 
quarter of a 
century can 
withhold that 
titie from Mr. 

S. H. Shoveller 
who, as his 
editor remarks, 

" will go dcgvn 
to posterity ^ 
^ the proto- 7 
type of hockey' 
players; a 
name to con- 
jure 



From An ; 
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A SabctioD from JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S 
< Autumn Lirt 

midst VOLCANIC FIRES. 

Toon Among the Volouito lalAiidg of the Hew Hobridei. By 
MAURICE VRATER, MiBBlunAry of the John O. Faton Mlmloii 
Fatid. lArge Crown 8vo, cloth boardi, with Elglit JlluBtratloiie on 
Art PaMT. 6s« not 

llluRtrated with inarvellotiB photograph! ... an extra- 
ordinarily vivid piece of writing."— /Ynawsia/ Mcwh 

AT nr A n Q Oir ir a R nPH StudlcB in C>lil Tentn- 

/111# 1 AIVO i/r IL/LlVin. nieutHumaiilRm. By 

HtTBEHT L. H1MPS()^, M.A., Author of “The Intention of His 
Houl." Crown 8vo. cloth boardf*. 6s. nat 

“ The buoyttiicy and vigour of IiIb style, with IiIb robust and 
positive rellginiiB thinking, should make this book os pn])iilar 
as it is strong and healthy."— HaraUi 

OOD-OUR CONTEMPORARY. 

8ernions for the 'rimes. By .1. II. JOWEl’T, B.D., Author of “.Vly 
Daily Meditation for tlic cirebng Year," ** Things that Matter Most," 

“ 1 he Passion for 8<<uls," etc. Crown -svo, cloth hoards. 6s. net 
“ Dr. Juwett huM a devotional spirit and a tendtruess of appeal 
which gives a witisomcness to everything that he writes." 

Met/iodMt Tim^H 
Studies in the Minor 
Pntphets. By W. K. 
OKf^llAHD, D.D., Author of ".Sermons on <lod, Christ and Man," 
“Advent .Sermons," etc. Crown Svo, cloth boards. 6a. net 

“It Isa thoughtful production and it eniphu-ises the suggcHtion 
that In the works of the Min<ir Prophets tiicru is a uiessage to 
the world to-day."- .Wflst Aiyjlinn Dailff Timen 

THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN 

-THOlTfiHTT w. S. UBQIJHART, M.A., 

* A • Professor of Pliilosophy In the Heuttish 

Churches College, Calcutta: Fellow of the University of Calcullit ; 
Author of “Pa'itheism and the Value of Life," et<'. Crown kv(». 
cloth hfianls. 6a. net 

“ We would very strongly r(H;oiiitiiend this hook for tlmsc 
Interested In the subjeet." - Courier 

OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE. 

Aiilbor of “Discerning the Times," “ The Persistent W'ord of God," 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boaifls. 6a.net, 

“Dr. Hutton la an outstanding and understanding exp> slt<3r ' 
who bos knowledge of God and niM. '—JI/et/mdMf Tiim& 

THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 

1923 ^ ^***^“^ Hjiokforthe Nursery. Four (.'oloiired Plates on 

* Art Paper, and printed in i-ulour throughout. Coloured 

Paper boards, vurnlslied. 5a. nat 

' It is the sort of book which will l»e regarded as an ideal 
present for the five-year olds."— Kvunittfi JfeieM 


ORACLES OF GOD. 


James Qarke & Co., Ltd., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, and of all Booksellers. 


AUTHORS 

WISHING TO 

Publish Their Own Bodo 


SHOULD CONSULT 


The Editor of the literary Year Book 


The Year Book Press, with its own organisation for 
the distribution and selling of a few good saleable 
books, with an inestimable influence in the English 
speaking and publishing worlds, has a peculiarly 
attractive proposition for authors who wish to secure 
adequate reward for their labour instead of a niggardly 
royalty, thus providing a means for a good return on 
the minimum outlay. Only sound '* books handled. 

Special Department for asBistance of all kindi 
to Authors and Writers at Moderate Terms. 

For full particulars write to the Editor : 

Literary Year Book 

67, DALE STREET. LIVERPOOL 

Mark your Letter ** Prea ■ ** end enolooe 
m Btemped eddreeaed envelope. 


ROBERT HAYEy PUBLICATIOHS 

AN ^ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. Illustrated. 

Entitled 

THE 

ROSEBERY SERIES 

1 . ROBINSON CRUSOE 

2. GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

3. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

4. QUEECHY. E. Wetherell 

\ PICTORIAL JACKETS IN COLOURS / 
\ B}i Leading Artuts / 

\ ROim HtyES ITO., / 

a/e\“t.sr/2/e 

Nat \ |.#.A / Net 


London School of Journalism 

B'ounded under the direct patronage of late 
LORD NORTllCLTFFli 

Personally conducted by Mr. Max Pemberton 
Patrons 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVFKBKOOK 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL 
The Rt. Hon. the T.ORD DALZIEI- 
Sir GEORGE SUTTON. Bt. 

Sir WM. ROBERTSON XICOLT., C.H. 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. M.A., Litt.D. 

Sir CHARLES STAKMER 

Sir ERNEST HODDER-WH.LIAMS, C.V.O. 

CECIL HARMSWORTII, Esq., M.F. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 

The Courses (which include Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, and Short Story Writing) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented, when desirable, by 
personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
novelists. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise 
would-be students as to the particular course of study 
in which they should engage, and will be helped in his 
judgment if the applicant can forward some manuscript 
upon which an opinion can be based. 

Particulars of the School's Courses of Instruction 
will be forwarded post free upon application to 

THE secretary’s OFFICE 

The London School of Journalism 

110, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.U.! 

Tetephone, 4574 Mmem 
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^ taiaght her to love, and broke her 
I heart. There is the breath of the 
mountains sweeping over this little 
story. It is a tragedy of primitive 
forces handled with real epic power. 


RUGBY 

FOOTBALL. 



By D. R. Gent. 

6s. (Alien & Unwin.) 

Mr. D. R. Gent, the famous English 
half, has written an admirable book 
on how to play Rugby football. He 
would not pretend, 1 think, that the 
great game can be learned from the 
printed page, any more than that a 
soldier can be made into a Napoleon 
by the study of handbooks on tactics ; 
but what can be learned by such 
means is to be found in the pages of 
" Rugby Football,” the new volume 
of the British Sports Library. Forty 
years ago Rugby football was still 
being played in some parts of the 
country with tw^enty players or more 
aside — it was one long glorious scrum- 
mage, but exceedingly dull from the 
spectacular point of view. Since then, 
however, the introduction of four 
three-quarters by Wales in the nine- 
ties, and the subsequent improvements 
that wc have introduced as the result 
of visits of colonial teams, has made 


Ffom Rugby Football A " 

{AiUn Unwin), 

her short stormy life, a prey to elemental passions. 
The dramatis personae are like the creatures of some 
wild fairy 
tale, but such 
is the author’s 
skill that they 
are invested 
with a very 
real person- 
ality and are 
so presented 
as to carry 
conviction of 
their reality. 

Such are 
YeUa herself; 
her hapless 
mother, Gia- 
dnta, driven 
from the vil- 
lage in an 
outburst of 
Pharisaic prud- 
ery; the vilUge 
loui DaVorin ; 
tfa^ railway- 
mim, Peter 
B<^g, . whom 
YdUa maniet % 
before 8h4 
knows the 
meaning bf r 

love;/.' and' his ; - ' ■ ■■■.v 

aseis^t.' An- 


A TueSLC FOR POSSRS8ION. 


within its pages 
past. 


Rugby the great game it is to-day. 
The book is largely a textbook, and 
the old Rugby enthusiast will be 
rather disappointed not to hud 
reminiscences of the giants of the 






Messrs. BELL'S 
GIFT-BOOKS 


Saintsburp on Lottor-Writinp 


A Letter Book. Selected, vdth an Introduction on 
the History and Art of I-etter-wrinng, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Fourth impression. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

'* No lover of letters in any sense of the word could fail of delight in 
reading this book ." — Times 

** The most scholarly of small books on a notoriously enchanting 
subject .” — Punch 


AntiC|U6S l Genuine and Spurious. By FREDERICK 
UTCHFIELD. Medium Hvo. Second impression. 
Numerous Illustrations. 25s. net. 

" H<! wTitrs oi» porcelain, furniture, enaniels, and bronirs,” says the 
Connoisseur, ” always with a lucidity that confirms his high reputation 
as an expert, and with the cfaanii of a practised writer.” 

The How - to Series for Collectors and 

Connoisscur.s. Post 8vo. Illustrated. 

How to Colleet Old Furniture. By FREDERICK 
LITCHFIET-D. 6 th ediiton. 8s. 6d. net. 

How. ta Look at Pieturct By SIR ROBERT WITT, 
C.B.E., F.S.A. Revised and enlarged edition, 7s. 6d. net. 
How to Identify Persian Rugs. By C. J. DELABERE 
MAY. 6s. net. 

How to Idrntify Old China. By Mr.s. WILI.OUGHBY 
HODGSON. Twelfth Thousand. 8s. 6d. net. 

Favourites Cbiid ro n*s Classi cs 

I The Queen’s Treasures Series, smaii 

Crown 8vo. Each with 8 colour plates. 4s. net each. 

” (lolden books within and witlnuit.''— 

The Iwenty-thmc volumes in this well-known series include Stories hv 
Mra. Ewing, Mrs. Molcswortli, Mrs. Gaskell, Louisa M. Alcntt, George 
Kliot, Charlotte M. Yongc, Frances M. Peurd, and l^wis Carroll. A 
full pros|)ectus will be sent on request. 

The Peter Pan Picture Book. f)Oth Thousand. 

6 s. net. 

The Story of Peter Pan. 7 7/ A Thousand. 3s. net. 

The Story of Peter Pan for Little People. 

jGth Thousand, as. net. 

In these three books Sir J. M. Barrie's ever-popular pby is retold for 
chiklren by DANIEL O'CONNOK. Each contains delightful colour 
plates and bUck-and -white illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

The Story of Santa Claus for Little People. 

By MARGARET I. COLE. With numerous Illustra- 
tioOvS (t6 in colour) by Alice B, Woodward. 2s. net. 1 


S BooAj bp R. W. TRINE 
In Tune with the Infinite. Popular Edition I 

with Portrait, as. 6d. net. Also Library Edition, 5s. net. 
This famous book has been translated into 20 different 
languages, and over 840,000 copies have now been sold. 

Latest volume 

My Philosophy and My Religion. 

4s. 6d. net. 

A simple, concise statement of Mr. Trine’s sunny, yet 
essentially practical, philosophy. 

iVrite for full list of Mr, Trine's Works 

^ CHESS HOOKS 

“ Mnv«. Bdl htfd a foremost place as publishen of Chess Books.” I 

Netv Statesman 

Amamp iMr pablicataons are BOOKS by t 
Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals. 10 s. 6d. net. I 
Ludeer. Chess Strategy. 7s. 6d. net. I 

Zbpskp-Borovsky. The Middle Game in Chess. I 
los. 6d, net. ^ 

I>gaihd List, with specimen pages, post free. 

An tdpat Gift 

Webster's New 
lateniational Dictionary 

liaipua eneyclopa^ dictionary which epitomises 
from A to Z. No gift could be more 
Its iniliie is permanent, the intdlectual enter- 
, tauii|keiit; to be derived from it inexhaustible. 

% MN iOastralioos. 

WiMraM Prospeeius post' free. 


6E0R8EALLENftUIIWIN,LTii. 


Woodland Creatures 

By FRANCES PITT. Illustrated. 


\2%. 6d. 


*' Kxrellont wild life .studios with enchanting photographs .” — Star 
“Those who love the woodland and its inhabitants will read this 
book with delight, from cover to cover .” — Country Life 


Billy Baraicoat: * 5S:. 1^053. 

Bv CrHF.Vri.LF. MACDONALD, M.D. Illustrated by 
FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. Sa. 6d. 

“ Dr. MaeDonuld is one of tlur most charming writers of children's 
books. Like his ialher, he has the art of knowing just the right mixture 
of iaiicy, romance, and reality .” — Birmingham Gazette 

The Children’s Life of the Bee 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Selected and 
arranged by ALFRED SUTRO and H. WILLIAMS. 
Illustrated iyx colour by E. J. DETMOLD. 8s. 6d. 

" A inece of bc.'iutiful literuture, as eiich.Tiiting as a fairy talc.” 

Counfry Life 

A Book of Marionettes 

By HELEN H. JOSEPH. Illustrated, 24s. 

“ Enjoyment is infectious, and even those of us who arc fondest 
of the m.'iriouetlcs are made fonder still by her stories and jolly 
pictures .” — Timca 


•BRITISH SPORTS LIURdKY 

Rugby Football 

By D. R. GENT. 6s. 

” The scheme of his book i.s cxcolleiit ; in discussing the different 
positions he begins by regarding each player as au Individual whose 
first object is to gain possession of the ball, and goes on to deal with 
him us a unit in a team .” — Times 


Hockey 


By S. H. SHOVELLER. 
Frontispiece, 


With Diagram and 

6s. 


The author is universally conceded to be one of the greatest, if not 
actually the. greatest, hockey player Great Britain has ever produced. 


The Nineteen Hundreds 

By REGINALD AUBERON. 12 i. 6d. 

” A very amusing I>ook. Mis stories will raise many laughs, although 
the humour at times Is caustic. Reginald Auberon is the pseudonym 
of a well-known and witty writer, who has taken the opportunity to 
get home some shrewd thrusts.”— -/oAn O'Loniion’s Weekly 

Reminiscences of an Indian 
Cavalry Officer 


By Coi.. j. S. E. WESTERN, C.B.E. 


10.. 6d. 


** A quiet, friendly, misensational book, but one that will give pleasure 
to a very large public .” — Country Life 

Secret Sects of Syria and the 
Lebanon 


By BERNARD H. SPRINGETT. 


12.. 64. 


** It should captivate the masonic student and seeker after know- 
ledge ,” — Evening Standard 

The First Friend 

An Anthology of the Friendship of Man and Dog 
drawn from the Literature of all Ages, 1400 B.C.- 
A.D. 1922. Compiled by LUCY MENZIES. 5 b. 


Essays and Plays 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
ALFRED SUTRO and ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. Pocket edition, Cloth, 5 b. each, 
Leather 7s. each. 


I 40, Mosepni St^ London, W.C.1 


i.j 
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MORE 

STORY RECITALS. 

Selected and Edited 

by A. B. Harley. 

53. (Oliver & Boyd.) 

Mr. A. B. Harley has an 
advantage over most com- 
pilers of books of recitations 
in that he is himself a 
teacher of elocution and a 
successful and popular 
reciter. The fact that his 
earlier volumes. " Story 
Recitals ** and “ Five- 
Minute Recitations/' arc 
advertised as. each in its 
tenth thousand is a more 
eloquent recommendation 
than any criticism could be. 
It seems to justify his claim 
in the preface that many 
years of experience as a 
public reciter have given 
him an insight into the 
psychology of audiences ; 
he knows what is sure to 
appeal to them when the 
reciter presents it. This new 
selection includes pathetic 
and humorous, domestic and 
dramatic poems by Kipling. 
Robert Service. John Oxen- 
ham. A. B. Paterson, liur- 
nand. Eugene Field, and 
other well-known writers, 
but not the least of its 
merits is that Mr. Harley 
has not feared to trust his 
own judgment and include 



From The Marches of Wessex Thk Maypole at Burton 

(Nisbei). Bradbtook. 

Dealgn of a picture by Albert Rutberston, 
Id the poasmalon of M. H. Salaman, Eaq. 


MYrHS 

AND 

LEGENDS 

OF 

CHINA. 

By E. T. C. Wernbr. 

25s. (Harrap.) 

What glimmerings of 
science had the old men oi 
the East who first told these 
ancient legends ? Here and 
there an idea coincides 
strangely with modem West- 
ern theories, and all the 
tales have a weird fascina- 
tion bequeathed them by 
antiquity. The author has 
taken such pains in his com- 
pilation and has delved so 
deeply into his subject, that 
while the ordinary reader 
will find his book more than 
commonly interesting, no 
student on matters relating 
to China should miss the 
opportunity of reading it. 
Mr. Werner analyses closely 
the possible origins of the 
race and discusses the 
sociology of the Chinese. 
Their religion, superstitions, 
language, intellectual 
pow'ers, etc., arc dealt with 
under separate headings 
before he enters into a very 
thorough investigation of 
the mythology and legends. 
There are thirty-two 
coloured illustrations by 
Chinese artists. 




LEONARD PARSONS’ 

AUTUMN BOOKS 


AND HAVE NOT LOVE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 7/6 

Mr. Fylc is a inan of the modem world, but he is also a detached ! 
and aipiling observer. To miss reading hiin is to miss au uncommon and 
stimulating experience. 

Jtf 

EVE OF SABA 

By LESTER RALPH 7/6 

Another rattling yam of the West- Indies by the author of “ G«^oghan‘s Kid." 


LAND OF MOONSHINE 


By MARY L RENDERED 


The scene of her new novel is laid in uii English villagr, whose people are 
amu^ngly sketched by one who kuows country life well. 


CONSTANCY 

By NORA KENT 7 6 

Nora Kent's new hfuik is basi-d on Ihf^ eternal struggle between two world- 
forces “~the Nature ol the Ik-ast and the spark of the Divine in Mankind. 


THE LAND QF THE LIVING 

By CALCOTT READING 

A jiowerful first novel of life in llie wilds of Ciinib<‘rl.ind. 


THE BIRTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 

By HENRY BAERLEIN 

Two Volumes, with Map. 42, - 

The only complete history of the Yugo-Slavii. 

jr 

SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 

By FRANK RUTTER 6 - 

In this book Mr. Rutter, the. Art Crilh- to the Sundav Tinm, surveys the 
actual state of e»inl«'iuporary Jlritish p.’niiting, and treats in detail of the 
work of rf*|)res<’utative urtisis of the d.<y. 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

By F. /J! SHERWOOD Illustrated. 18 - j 

IVople and places are presenteil to tin- leader in brief, bhlliant I 
characterisations, interspersed with nunieiMus photographs. j 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES 

By FRANCIS A. COLLINS 

Illustrated, 8 6 

This excelloQt gift-lKH»k for iKiys covers all the ph.is('s of young i»eopIc’s 
interest in the art and science of the aeroplnne. 


AUTHORSHIP 

By "A Well-known Author." 6;- 

An invaluable guide to literary technique, written by a well-kiKiwn author 
who ImowB the art of authorship, and how to imiiarl this knowledge. 


THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN 
By W.F. ALDER Illustrated. 8/6 

Tlie author*! experiences among the cannibals of New Guinea make a 
fa ecinating . v^unte which is illustrated with some very remarkable photo- 

gitpb!. 

jr 

UNDER THE AGROCERAUNIAN 
MOUNTAINS 

By HEfiRY BAERLEIN 6/- 

Bied^ wcMtly tnvtUcd In Sonthen AlUnb, or, as some call it, 
Northem BpinWt attd his experiences form a most intere.stiug work. 


Ditomldirii) SUtmI, Londoii, W.C 


Mr. Murray’s New Books 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE 

By the Dowager COUNTESS OF JERSEY, C.B.E. 
Lady Jersey’s reminiscences give most interesting 
recollections of countless famous people of the age. 
With Illustrations. i8s. net 

THE RT. HON. SR ALGERNON WEST 

The Private Diaries of. Edited by HORACE G. 
liUTClllNSON. “ All inexhaustible treasure, both 
comedy and tragedy, on the grand scale."-— 
Chronicle With Portrait. i8s. net 

MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 

By the VISCOUNTESS CAVE. " Great names come 
and go in the pageant of history which makes up the 
story of Viscountess Cave's excellent book." — Daily 
Chronicle Illustrated. i6s. net 

OLD DRLOMACY AND NEW 

By A. L. KENNEDY. " Wo think his book is in- 
dispensable, being a thoroughly competent treatise 
on a subject which cannot pos.sibly be ignored by any 
intelligent citizen. -Morninfi Post i8s. net 

BEUEF IN CHRIST 

By CHARLES GORE. D.D. This is the second 
volume in Dr. (iore's " Reconstruction of Belief " 
series. The first volume, " Belief in God," has now 
reached its eighth impression. 7s. Od. net 

WHERE THE TWAIN MEET 

By MARY GAUNT, Author of " Alone in West .\frica,*‘ 
etc. The stf)ry of Jamaica, Britain's first tropical 
colony, a d its development over 200 years. With 
lllustratiOiH. 15s. net 

CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 

Collected Edition. " A verse-book full of keen zest 
in action, of humour and high spirits,"- - A/orwiw/f 
Ptnt. 7s. 6d. net 

THE REED OF PAN 

By A. C. BENSON. This volume consists of about 
140 epigrams from the tireek Anthology translated 
into English lyric verse. 7s. 6d. net 

WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 

An Administrative Adventure, iSq^ to ig2i. By 
Dame ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, D.B.E.. M.A., 
formerly His Majesty’s Principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories, Home Office. With a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. the Viscount Cave, G.(\M.G. 7s. 6d. net 

POEMS 1920-1921 

By K. W. MONSAKR.XT. Studies in human 
sentiment, suggesting the inevitable growth of content 
t)ut of a simple regard of tlie realities of life and the 
living. 3s. fid. net. 

AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF STANLEY J. WEYMAN 

This h'dition has been reprinted by Mr. Murray in 
21 volumes, and includes " The Great House." On 
Thin I*aper. Arranged chronologically. With an 
Introduction in the First Volume by Mr. Weyman. 
(•lotli, 3s. fid. net : I.eather, 3s. net. 

Write Jor complete List of Titles, post free on request. 

New Autumn Novels, 7/6 net each 

OVINGTON’S BANK 

STANLEY . 1 . WKYMAN'S Nfw Novel for 1922. A vivid tab* of 
adventure and love triuinphuut over social barriers. 

THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP 

liv BENNET COI’ELESTONE, Author of “The Lost Naval Papers," 
"The Last of the Grenvilles," etc. 

D. E. Q. 

By LORD GORELL, Author of " Out of the Blue," " In the Night, ’’ etc. 

HORNETS NEST 

By ANDREW SOUTAR, Author of " The Road to Ruiuanrc," etc. 

THE REAUY ROMANTIC AGE 

By L. ALLKN MARKER, Author of *' Miu Hsperauce and Mr, 
Wycherly," "The Bridge Across," etc. 

TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY 

By VIOLET JACOB, Author of " Irresolute Catherine, " etc. 

FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER 

By R. W. MACKENNA, M.D., Author of "The Adventure of 
Death," “ The Adventure of Life," etc. 

THE WOUNDED NAME 

By D. K. BROSTER, Author of “Sir Isuiiibras at the Ford," etc. 

THE FLEDGLINGS 

A first novel by MARGARET BURKE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St.. I^ondon, W.l 
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Pfom Pyrotechnics 
{Daniel O’Connor), 


Firbwork oibrlay in thk Qrbbn Park to obi.bbrats 
THB PBAOB of AIX-LA-CHAFBI.1.B. 1740--BHOWINO 
Nbwham Firb Brioadb. 


discovery of gunpowder, 
and the chances are that 
it happened the other 
way about. Not un- 
naturally we must look 
to the East, the cradle of 
all inventive genius, for 
^the first discoveries in 
pyrotechny. The thing 
came about in the seiirch 
for a short cut to the 
production of fire, the 
most important item in 
early social life. Iron 
P3nites would be struck 
on a flint, particles of 
iron would fall on the 
tinder, and when this 
caught fire would corus- 
cate ; more experiments 
would follow, and you 
have Chinese fire, the 
first known manufisc- 
tured firework Mr. 
Brobk carries the 
de^lopment of the art 
down to the stage where 
* we can watch ^ J^ttle 
of Jutland in progress, 
all in firoworks, on a 
stage oov^tgag: several 
acres. The %0ooiid half ; 
oi his book ^ i^ted 
to the technical nde, the 
evolution of rpekets, 
sheBs, minea lances and^^ 



t.egendt ef ChfaMi 
(Mmap)- 


elaborately described. 
The illustrations are 
many and varied. 

WHERE THE 
ROADS CROSS. 

By Silas K. Hocxino. 

3s. 6d. (Sampson 

Low.) 

Quite a competent 
tale in Mr. Silas 
Hocking's characteristic 
manner. To begin with 
we have Peter Hindle, 
a railway porter (who has 
not risen to kc a booking 
clerk). He is a speaker 
on tite local socialistic 
and communistic plat- 
forms, and is engaged to 
Betty, a domesticswvant 
of Uttusnal attainments. 
Betty •• dipj into” 
poet^ andj<|d)ilosophy; 
and only geifily catni ior 
the Petw wbo^vfinMchiiM 
that every one .owt^big a 
little capiiM 

. it' :-:.britti ; ;; others. ; ; ' v 
snddeidy. ' inii^ditS;'' i;; 

'teiveei: .",11*’ 
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BUCKIE’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS 



H. MORTIMER BATTEN 

ROMANCES OF THE 
WILD. 

Stories of the Beasts and 
Birds of Forest, Prairie 
and River. Illustrated by 
Warwick Reynolds. 
Price I os. 6d. net. 

H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 

THE STORY OF 
ISRAEL AND lUDAH, 
from the Call of 
Abraham to the death 
of Nehemiah. FuUy 
illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

DONALD A. MACKENZIE 

ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN. Fully illustrated. 
Price I os. 6d. net. 

PERCY F. WESTERMAN 

THE WIRELESS OFFICER. An Up-to-date Story of 

the Merchant Service. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

SEA scours UP-CHANNEL Illustrated. 3s. net. 

HARRY COLLINGWOOD 

THE STRANGE ADViNTURES OF ERIC 

BLACKBURN. Illustrated by C. M. Paddy, R.O.I. 
6s. net. 

ARTHUR O. COOKE 

STEPHEN GOES TO SEA : A Tale of Ocean and 
Jungle. Illustrated by Leo Bates. 3s. net. 

DAVID L. SMITH 

THE REASEDALE SCHOOL MYSTERY: a story of 

a Secret Society. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 3s. net. 
ANGELA BRAZIL 

A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. lUustrated by VV. 
Smithson Broadhead. 6s. net. 

MONTTRESS MERLE. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON 

UNCLE TOM’S SCRAPE : The Story of a Lively Pair. 

Illustrated by R. H. Brock. 3s. net. 

MAY WYNNE 

CHl^TMAS AT HOLFORD : a story of Exciting 
Holidays. Illustrated by Thomas Somerfield. 4s. net. 
DOROTHY RUSSELL 

THE HIDDEN HOUSE : a story of My.stery and 
Friendship. Illustrated by E. Verpilleux. 4s. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 

A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story- 
teller for boys at ttie popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. 
With coloured frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, 
and dainty wrapper. 

MANY NEW VOLUMES. 


Illustrated by W. 


R. C. COUZENS 

THE STORIES OF THE 
MONTHS AND DAYS. 

The Legendary and ! 

Mythical Lore of the Year. 

With illustrations from 
well-known paintings. 6s. 
net. 

A. A. H. GOODYEAR 

THE FOUR SCHOOLS. 

Illustrated by T. M. R. 

Whitwell. 6s. net. 

JIM BUSHMAN 

IN THE MUSGRAVE 
RANGES : a story of 

the Australian Desert. Illustrated> by Fred Lsist. 
68. net. 

RICHARD BIRD 

THE BOYS OF DYALL*S HOUSE : A Tale of a 

Stormy Term. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. net. 
THOMPSON CROSS 

FOOTPLATE LUCK : Stories of Railway 
Adventure at Home and Abroad, illustrated by K. 

S. Hodgson. 3s. net. 

I.ADY MIDDLETON 

THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS, illustrated by M. v. 

Whkelhouse. 6s. net. 


Illustrated by M. V. 


BESSIE MARCHANT 

HAR^T GOES A-ROAMING : A Tale of a Brave 

Girl in Canada. llluHtrated by Leo Bates. 5s. net. 

THE WHITE WITCH OF ROSEL : a» Exciting 

Tale of the Channel Island.s. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 6s. net. 

Mrs. E. E. COWPER 

THE BRUSHWOOD HUT : A New Forest Story. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 4s. net. 

AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON 

THE TWINS, PAPA, AND PARKER r The story of 

a Happy Holiday. Illustrated by " Jaxon.’’ 5s. net. 
EVELYN SMITH 

BINKIE OF m. B. Illustrated by H. Coi ler. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


NICKY OF THE LOWER FOURTE 

3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


THE NEW BRERETON UBRARY 

Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of Lieut.- 
Colonel Brercton's stories of scouting, adventure and war. 
Illustrated in black-and-white, and with new and striking 
wrappers painted by Warwick Reynolds. 4s. net each. 


MANY NEW VOLUMES. 



THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


BLACKIE’S 

CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

19th Year of Issue. Lavishly 
illustrated. 3s. net. 

BLACKIE’S BOYS’ 
ANNUAL. 

Sehool — ^S^rl — ^AdTRiiture 
— mbhiei. 

1st Year of Issue. Liberally 
illustrated in colour and in 
black-and-white. 38. net. 


BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ 
ANNUAL 

Sdiool-*GamM~Adv«itiir. 
*— Handicraft. 

1st Year of Issue. Copiously 
illustrated. 3s, net. 

BLACKIE’S 

UTTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 

4th Year of Issue. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. Fully illustrated. 


, Pimamm mmna pomt iatmmt Umt of pui^ioaiianm 

BLiAOillE iO SON, LTD.. \50, Old Bailey, London, 

GLASGOW WnO' BOMBAY 





CHILDREN’S 
B O O K S 


MERRY MOMENTS ANNUAL. 

Illustrated. 5U (Newnes.) 

. The names of the clever folk who have contributed to 
this annual are not revealed to us, but they have worked 
nobly and have served up, in this jolly Christmas volume. 


explaining what is to come, are helpful too. You know 
what you are in for, before you begin. Also, the person 
who planned this book knew very well that when all is 
said and done, scarlet is the Christmas colour, so he 
wisely put this “ Merry Moments ** into a brave red 
cover. 



Ff<m Merry Moments Annual 
(Newnes). 

a splendid set of fairy and adventure stories j» ** The Pink 
S9k Procky the Story of a Simply Scrumptious Surprise," 
is lovely, and so is The Stream of a Thousand Smiles." 
And thero are heaps of pictures and riddles. (What key 
in music is disliked by idle soldiers? — sharp Major I 
1f|9iat is always hot in cold weather ? — ^Mustard. What 
to aimys behind time P-r-The back of a watch.) The little 
bits, which do so well for the elder ones to read 
tp the toddlers, are not forgotten ; there are many 
among tlM 1^^ ttories. the sub-titles, 


To Fairyland. 

LADY INTO FOX. 

By David Garnett. With wood -engravings by R. A. 
Garnett. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Here we have an odciity, but a very charming one, a 
literary masterpiece in little by a real artist. The romance 
which Dr. David Garnett unfolds with a limpid and old- 
world gravity of style which is wholly distinctive and like 
nothing we have ever read before turns upon a miracle, of 
which a blameless young lady of the Du Maurier " bustle " 
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IfrwN Hm Sirediih Fairy Book 
(F^Aar Vnmin)^ 


”A aHiiiNa APORNaD with aold 

AND maeioua ATOiira apkarkd.” 


period is the unfortunate victim . Metamorphosed before the 
eyes of her distracted husband into a little red vixen, she is 
lit first half beast, half 
human, and Mr. Telrick, 
who is nothing if not 
a devout and constant 
* Jover, makes shift to put 
up vdth an unprecedented 
sif^ation ah'(l continue to 
behava towards the 
changding as his lawful 
wedded wife. But daily 
does ex-Mrs. Telrick shed 
from her the remaining 
tatters of her humanity, 
tearsofi tbeUttledj^ 
jadeet without wlfioh 
has jMen modest to 

show hkrsdl to her hue- ' 

handintfe^^^ 


memoiy of its human mate, and 
hunting season brings Ihe cruel/but ii^ 
end, it is in her husband's ani^ that die m 
it. Mrs. Garnett’s woodcuid provide an entirely 
adequate complement to the text, and U^t is 
high praise. 


THE SWEDISH 
FAIRY BOOK. 

Edited by Clara Strobbe. Translated by 
Frederick H. Martens. Illustrated by George 
W. Hood. r6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is claimed for this collection of twenty-eight 
folk' tales from Scandinavian sources that the fact 
of their having been literally translated has given 
them that simple naiveit which their traditional 
rendering demands, and that they ought therefore 
to appeal to young American readers. Young 
America it is assumed taking kindly to ” that 
which is straightforward and sincere, in the realms 
of fairy-tale as in life itself. But what about Mutt 
and J cil ? Not being experts in the psychology of 
Buster Brown we cannot theorise, and as " The 
Swedish Fairy Book is now being offered to 
English children, it is what they think that 
matters. Simplicity in itself is excellent, but the 
right sort of simplicity is the most diflicult art of 
all, and we hardly think Mr. Martens has mastered 
it yet. Jolly in themselves, these stories of 
children and animals, princes and princesses, trolls 
and werewolves, are unexceptionable in their out- 
lines, but we cannot detect even in those of later 
origin — ** Lasse my Thrall and others wbich 
the translator indicates — that they leave his 
hands coloured with the rich and ornate stylistic 
garb of mediaeval chivalric poesy which he 
claims for them. Frankly, they strike us as being 
s a little bald and fiat, while though the appended 
notes may be edifying and instructive they are 
■ARK^ not amusing. Young England'no longer takes 
kindly to the sententious and stuck-up ” in its 
literature. So far as they go, Mr, Wood’s coloured 
illustrations are all right. 




■ ■ .IIW ' i ,Si 
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CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 



given by ' the fourth form to their 
adored mistress. But on the whole the 
standard is good, and every girl should 
find something to her taste here, as the 
tastes of both romantic and unromantic 
are studied. 

JUST A JOLLY GIRL. 

By E. L. Havbrfibld. 6s. net. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

Stella West had never been to school, 
and it seemed at first as if Maze Court 
was not going to come up to her happy 
expectations. She was so shy and timid, 
so unused to associating with girls of her 
own age. and lively Kitty O'Hagan was 
such a tease, so bubbling over with 
harmless fun at other people's expense, 
that it looked as if poor Stella was in 
for a bad time. Stella met Kitty's 
practical jokes with a staidness the other 
girls couldn’t understand ; but, although 
she knew Kitty was making her a butt, 
she bore no grudge and in the end her 
loyalty compelled Kitty’s admiration, and 
she became, as her guardian had hoped 
she would. " just a jolly girl.” Before 
she won that title, however, a number of 
things happened. Maze Court was a house 
of great antiquity, and the atmosphere of 
mystery surrounding it piques the reader's 
curiosity from the first. Why did old 
” Methuselah ” insist on keeping the fires 
out of the shrubbery ? Who was it 
caused such havoc in the house at night, 
disarranging furniture and pictures ? 
Kitty was suspected, and the evidence 


From Poum 
(Philpot). 


POUM. 


- It was orbat fur seino a ooo.** looked black against her, but whether she 


By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Translated by 
Bbrbngbre Drillien. 73. 6d. not. (Philpot.) 

This translation from the French presents an excellent 
study of child life ; it is autobiographical. So that ” while 
the child reader can be assured that Poum was a real little 
boy who thought and felt and did all the things recorded, 
grown-ups may interest themselves in a revelation of the 
early pliases of an imaginative, highly-strung temperament 
that later gave to France some of its finest modern litera- 
ture." This we learn from the introduction to the book, 
which also goes on to tell us how the book ” came into being 

as the result of mutual recollections by the two brothers . . . 

tha result of various * Do you remembers ? ' ” Poum is a 
quaint little character, and all child lovers will delight in 
hiihi In a series of vividly told incidents Poum lives for 
iiB/9Ad we get many a chuckle out of lus droll little ways. 


EVBHY QIRL^S ANNUAL. 

Sdbooli Adventure and Sport— No. x. 

; (^IJoited Frees Ltd.) 

tateft fw our girls — twenty-five or so, with a 
6& such things as needlework, country 
Jg a biright blue eovor, bearing a fine picture 
" Rose of Roaring Ranch " 
In "The Doings of Daffy" 
Kbwud. slnnin talent in the way of 
^ and well put 

^ ai|,un4]w. who is a popular 

Ivt^'Xiifber i' we^'^'i^'&ISIn^day present' 



i'rom AOesie Fioeles 
(Butm 6 > OalM). 
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'* Why. IT'S DBARB8T I 

From Goldilocks and the Three Bears 

i Methuen). 


From Old Time and the Boy 
{A Henson), 




Qrkat Ground Sloth. 


was the real culprit or not, and how all this excitement 
helped to develop Stella’s character, girls must read 
for themselves. It would be unfair oven to hint at 
the conclusion of a mystery so baffling and well- 
sustained. 



jywn OnOaitw 


THE EWING 
BOOK. 

Edited by £. M. 

Allbopp. 2s. 6d. 

.(Bell.) 

The introduction 
to this book states 
that the import- 
ance has long been 
realised of providing 
older children with 
selections from stan- 
dard prose writers 
and of training 
them to appreciate 
the difference be- 
tween good and bad 
literature.” The ob- 
ject of this series, of 
which ” The Ewing 
Book ” is the first, is 
to provide a selection 
of scenes from great 
novelists, adding a 
biographical intro- 
duction, notes, and 
exercises in oral and 
written work. It is 
an interesting experi- 
ment and one that 
certainly deserves to 
be successful. The 
extracts from Mrs. 

Ewing's works arc carefully chosen, and should tempt boys 
and girls to read all Mrs. Ewnng's t>ooks for themselves. 

PEGGY THE PILOT. 

By Lilian Turner. 4s. 6d. (Ward. Lock.) 

Peggy is a little hidy with a very decided mincj of her 
own, and the story of her career, her conflicts with Aunt 
Keziah, and incidentally the affairs of her relatives in 
general, is very racily told. The aunt, Miss Keziah Shaw, 
is rather a fearsome person, who wears '^our little fore- 
head curls without which she would not have dreamed of 
facing the workaday world,” and a cap ** that made her stern 
old face look quite ten times as stern and hard and cold as 
Nature and Time had already made it " ; she loves to catch 
other people doing wrong, and discovers to her surprise that 

Peggy cannot be 
” sat upon ” satis- 
factorily at all. 
She believed that 
a girl should 
” make herself 
useful,” and acted 
upon her convic- 
tion. As for 
Peggy—" Peggy's 
great, "■ said ooe of 
her friends. 

" There’t only 
one thing wrong 
about old Peg, 
and that is she is a 
girl ; she ought, to 
hhve been a hoy," 
So wi^ theae 
hihtB you will see 
that PS|^ is a 
'ftrsbnaga^:-vi» .be;; 
. read 

’ ‘i^r.tO/'lbibr'^r'fiiveh - 

■'•S'iWi.: 


^ Mmim TO AHo nio M AUi wiMiwam* 
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HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 

5t. net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

It is an enviable thing to be a boy ! — so 
one is disposed to think at Christmas time 
when such books as Herbert Strang’s 
Annual " make their appearance. To many 
lucky youngsters “ Herbert Strang ” is an 
integral part of Christmas ; they have a 
whole shelf full of him — fifteen volumes — 
and pore over the stories and articles and 
pictures to their hearts' content. You 
cannot imagine any intelligent boy failing 
to derive happiness from the wonderful 
contents in this year’s magnificent annual. 
The marvel is that the standard never 
falls off, that you may always be sure of 
getting first-class stuff by first-class writers ; 
and illustrations, photographic or in colour 
or black-and-white, that leave no room for 
criticism. To say more is scarcely necessary ; 
the annual’s splendid record speaks for 
itself. 

THE FLAME SLOWER. 

By Phyllis Saunders. 

Illustrated by Hilda T. Miller. 6s. 

(Thornton Butter worth.) 

At regular intervals we hear the lament 
that fairy stories are out of date, old- 
fashioned, no use to the young folks of 
to-day ; and at equally regular intervals we 
find kind, clever authors and benevolent 




I'Yom The Flame Flower 

( Thornton li utter worth ) . 


' In LKB8 THAN A MOMBNT THK PRINCK8B 
WA8 UP ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS." 


From Htrbsrt Strsi^i^B Aamial 
(Oir/or4 irii4vir««fy 


•WE BBT OFF. BUPPORTINE 
HIM ON EITHER SIDE." 


publishers and artists of the most delicate imagination 
providing books of fairy stories that are absolutely 
irresistible. This book is one of them ; it will make man^^ 
a child happy even to look through the charming pictures, 
both in colour and in dainty black-and-wliitc line 
drawings. Of course there is a princess ; of course there 
is magic, and lots of trouble, and a real happy ending. 
So all the laws of the authentic fairy tale, laid dow'ii 
from the beginning of the Fairy Era (which dates bjick 
so far that nobody knows who the tTst Fairy Queen 
was), are fulfilled, and anybody who dares to say that 
there are too many fairy stories, or that they are not as 
good as they used to be, shall surely be deprived of the 
pleasure of reading this one — which deprivation will be 
the severest possible penalty for such heresy. 

THE CITY OF WISHES. 

By }. A. Bbntuam. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Yon could liardly call ** The City of Wishes " a fairy- 
tale ; the author, indeed, suggests that the Land of Nodd, 
to which Ethel and John were spirited away, is merely 
another planet. But it is a talc where magic happens 
and wishes come true. The author, while playing round a 
quaint idea, employs language too difficult for^ the 
ordinary child to understand with ease. But the plot 
gets very thrilling at times and doubtless many girls and 
boys will skip the hard words and enjoy the stoiy in spile 
of them. 
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From Down adown Derry 
{Constable), 


“ WOKK THK OLD KlNO 
OP CUMOBRLAND” 


Reviewed elsewhere in (Ids Number. 

THE GOLDFISH BOWL. 

By Phyllis Austin. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Prefaced in the most winning way by Barry l*ain. 

I keep my liking for the fairy tale," he confesses. 
** I am inclined to think Ihiit. if once yon get a 
love of fantasy it never leaves you. ' To those, 
old and young, who are, like Mr. I*ain, fantasy lovers 
for life, we advise an exhaustive reading of the gay 
pages of ** The Goldfish Bowl *' and a leisurely study 
of Mr. Charles Robinson’s delicate and dainty 
illustrations. Tim and Peggy wake one night and 
notice that their gold-fish bowl has become Huge. 
Well, they dived into it, of course, down under the 
Wonderful Sea. Queens, Bogies, Witches and Eels 
float through their sunny hours. 

LEIF AND THORKEL. 

. By Gbnbvro Sneddzn. 58. (Harrap.) 

Besides beiiig an interestixig tale that children will 
enje^ for its own sake, wd possessing exceptioi^ 
artiirtic value because of Mr. Meredith Williams's 
beautiful Uiostsations, 'VLeif and Thorkel " gives a 
true g^paO into the lives of two little Norse boys 
of Umg ago^ author is vesry acepmte in matters 
of detail, aadi.ll^e up the ntoaif to 1^ as. it was 
.lived in Norway nine hundred years ago. The 


educational merit of the story may be gathered 
from the extensive bibliography at the end of 
the book, but history is so deftly woven with 
narrative that boys and girls, in following the 
adventures of Leif and Thorkel, will assimilate 
knowledge without being aware of it. 

OUNDLE’S STORY. 

By Canon Smalley Law. 4s. 6d. 

(Sheldon Press.) 

The Vicar of Oundle deserves as much fame as 
the Vicar of Bray, though for extremely different 
reasons. He has hit upon a very attractive 
method of presenting local history which might 
with advantage be copied by others who have 
exceptional facilities for unearthing records of 
past years. Into the old accounts, the old 
customs, he brings life and paints little word- 
pictures of the days gone by, in a manner which 
reflects great credit upon his studies ; ho may well 
claim, as he docs in his preface, " to have spent 
much time in research and to have elucidated a 
few points." The story of the foundation of the 
.famous School is brought out carefully from 
ancient records ; it dates' from the sixteenth 
century. Pupils came from far and wide and, 
from the first, it was something much more than 
merely a local school. This compact little history 
is brought down to the present day — beginning 
about the eighth century — and ends with a list 
of Oundle men who gave their lives in the war. 

PRINCE AND ROVER OF 
CLOVERFIELD FARM. 

Written and Illustrated by Helen Fuller Owen. 
5s. (Duckworth.) 

Here is a secret that all good parents know — 
it's not really necessary to provide sensational 
reading for little children. They like just as 
much what grown-ups would call a peaceful, 
monotonous talc about everyday things, flowers 
and farms and horses. Well, Mts^ Orton, clever 
artist and narrator as she is, enjoys full posses- 
sion of the secret that so few authors and 
publishers know. Her simple, very simple tale 
of Prince the horse, and Rover the shepherd's dog, 
of their wisdom and their funny adventures, will, we doubt 
not, have an enduring sale. 
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WINNING HIS NAMa 

By Hbrbbrt Strang. 69. (Humphrey Milford.) 

All the ingredients of a successful boy’s book are here, 
and they are manipulsited by a skilful and accustomed 
hand. Mr. Strang, emerging undaunted from the labours 
that have given nigh half a hundred ri^mances to a grateful 
public, is still full of zest and invention. He has created 
a dashing hero (whose parentage is mysterious), a poor, 
ill-treated, hunted negro servant : a supercilious baronet, 
who is a formidable foe. The boy, Adam, helps the negro 
to fly, and later on is appropriately rewarded by the 
negro’s championship. The tale is set in the stirring 
days of the Stuarts, and the colour of the period is utilised 
to much advantage in these picturesque pages. And at 
the end, in the splendid way of such tales, the nameless 
vagrant turns out to be in truth and fact. Sir Giles 
Armitagc. 11 is Black Sol who brings forth the evidence 
within a casket. It may l>e objected that the notion of 
the youth tramping up to London to seek his fortune is 
overworked. But it carries an eternal charm for the 
young mind which absorbs it ; for the young reader who 
himself will soon be setting forth on the slippery path to 
adventure, failure or fortune. 



From Tunes of a Penny Piper “ Bubbles." 

(Selwyn 6- Blount) » 

Ri^cently mvlcwed Iti Tub Bookman. 

NURSERY RHYMES 

Edited by Samubl J. Looker. 7R. 6d. net. (Daniel 
O'Connor.) 

When next 3^00 And yourscslf in the company of a dozen 
or so grown*nps it would probably surprise you, if you 
inquired/ to “Bpd how few of them would be able to recite 
tbo old nursery rhyme of '* Oranges and Lemon.s " 
correctly. We all think we know the old nursery rhymes, 
but scarcely any of us do, and if we are wise we will buy 
this Christmas for our young friends a copy of the ” Nursery 
Rhymes book edited by Samuel J. Looker, and illustrated 
iO charmingly by Maud Tiudal Atkinson, and before giving 



From Winning His Name >99^, Pep vs sano to 

(Oxford Univenitv Press). us His own song, 

"Beauty Retire."* 


it away we will refresh our own memories. Turning to 
" Oranges and I.tjnions,'’ in this book, wc may find that in 
our youth we were sadly misdirected, for who remembers : 

** Brickbats and tiles 
Says the bells of St. Giles . . . 

Pancakes and fritters 

Say.s the bells of St. Peter's . . . 

*' Two sticks and an apple 
Says the bells of Whitechapel. ..." 

Certainly w^e don’t. There are several other strangers in 
this version. Strangers to some of us, at any rate. A 
word of prai.se must be said for the very striking cover 
chosen for the book. It should attract children immensely. 



From Nurmry Rhymei 
^ {Th$ PoHry Bookshop), 
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attractive — the charmiag non- 
sense that he writes or the 
delightful pictures he has re- 
produced. Children all over the 
world will love this book with 
its story of the quaint doctor 
who gave up looking after 
human beings to devote himself 
to animals. 

SING-SONG 
STORIES. 

By Agnrs Grozier Herbert. 
SON. (Humphrey Milford.) 

" There was once a Princess 
who had been ill and was getting 
better ; and she could not sleep 
o’ nights. . . . One evening an 
old crone came to the Palace. 
She said lier name was ' Dear- 
Old-Thing.’ . . . Dear-Old-Thing 
asked to see the Queen, and she 
said to her, ' Dear Queen, what 
the Priiicesk your daughter needs 
is not medicine, luit a sing-song 
story. I will tell the child a story 
that will send her to sleep.’ ** 
That is how the " Sing-Song 
Stories ” start ; and for twelve 
nights the old crone, comes and 
Ccich night tells a story. And 
whether it is the story of the 
J.ost Dream, or The* Clock That 
Couldn’t Tock, or of Iloppity- 
Hop Lending His Saucepan, or 
I'he Friday-Parthing, it is always 
something quaint, which takes 
the fancy, that the old crone has 
to tell. The illustrations in the 
book are delicious ; they are 
by Anne Anderson and Alan 
Wright ; full of cfliaracter. with 
a pleasing line and dainty 
finish, they are just right for 
From The Magic Egg “She danced with joy all round *• Sing-Song Stories.” 

(A. 6* C. Black). THE LITTLE HOUSE.** 

MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL 
FOR BABY. 

4s. (Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Milford, of the 0 .\ford University Press, ouglit to 
come second only to Santa Claus in the affections of those 
happy children who receive ” Mrs. Strang's Annual for 
Baby,” which he has put out at the moderate price of 
four shillings. Well coloured and well drawn picture.s, 
simple stories told in simple words (and printed in good, 
clear type) make a book that is a joy for the little one.s. 

And Babjf^ can turn over the leaves with his chubby fingers 
without fear of hurting them, for they are untearable — a 
delightful Christmas present. 

DR. DOLITTLE. 

By Hugh Lofting. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Since the days of Thackeray there has alw'ays been a 
’great deal to be said for the author who is also his own 
illustrator. Especially is this true of children’s books, 
where another artist might have difficulty in catching the 
freakish imagination of the author. Tenniel, it is true, 
illustrated Alice in Wonderland/' but only with Lewis 
Carroll sitting ov|r him and making him draw and redraw 
until the derired ^ect was secured. In *' Dr. Dolittle,” 
by Hugh Lofting, it is difficult to decide which is the more 
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BARBARA IN PIXIE-LAND. 

By Harry £. Chapman. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Mr. Harry Chapman's heroine really is a heroine. It 
is stated explicitly that she did not like getting up in the 
morning, but when anyone asked her alx>ut it, she said : 
“ I must get up some time, .so 1 might just as well do it 
at once," and she did nearly everything else in the same 
way, whether she liked it or not, so that every one who 
heard of this trait in her character said : "How splendid 
in one so young 1 She must have a very fine will." On 
the other hand wc are informed that if anyone else, was 
going to do anything for Barbara and did not do it at once, 
she wanted very quickly to know' why, very often to the 
great annoyance of the person wdio was going to do it, 
who would then say what a pity it w'^as Barbara was not 
taught more patience and self-control. All that seems to 
indicate that Barbara had plenty of character, which is 
just what a little girl Gulliver ought to have, for Barbara 
wa.s fated to have all kinds of odd adventures with Bixies, 
whom she picked up in her hands, and wdth giants, who 
picked her up in their hands, and to be able to behave 
properly, which was what Barbara did. in bcwdlderingly 
.sudden changes of ^environment like that i.s a great test 
of character. There are .some jolly jneture.s of Barbara 
and her friends, little and big, some in colour and some 
in black-and-white. 'I'he.se are by Miss Gladys M. Kees. 


THE FLINT HEART: 

A Fairy Story. 

By Kden PuiLLPOTTS. Os. (Chapniaii tV Dodd.) 

Grown-ups wlio were children in iqio and read " The 
Flint Heart " will remember how thoroughly they enjoyed 
it, and the new' and revised edition that apjiears this year 



From Moonshine and Clover Beoan risimq with 

{Jonathan Cape), a wobblinq motion 

INTO THB AIR. 


will be w'arnily welcomed 
as a gift- book by the 
youngsters of to-day. 
For good fai^y stories are 
really scarce . The f ou iid - 
atioii of the tale is laid in 
the Stone Age wdien the 
flint heart was sought as a 
charm by the ambitious 
P h u 1 1 1* hut t , w li o 
straightway grew liard 
and unscrupulous, gain- 
ing power but losing love. 
The same unpleasant re- 
sults followed the posses- 
sion of the heart in every 
ca.se. When I’hutt Phutt 
died the ch a r m was 
buried with him and lay 
undisturbed for 5,000 
years. Until one day a 
Dartmoor farmer dug up 
the stone heart and 
put it tin his pocket. 
Terrible times followed 
for the Jago faxnily till 
Charles and Unity 
sought aid of the fairies 
and had many thrilling 
adventures. There is 
nothing *gruesome or 
eerie in "The Flint 
Heart " ; it is as fresh 
and invigorating as Dart- 
moor air, about which 



GUIDE GILLY, 
ADVENTURER. 

By Dorothea Moore. 

(Ni.shet.) 

Not many Girl Guides 
tiavc the opportunity of 
testing courage and will- 
power and mental 
capacity as Gilly has ; 
and how many would 
come through the test 
with flying colours? 
Accompanying a journal- 
ist friend to a fictitious 
country where she has 
selected a school for 
herself, this self-reliant 
little girl soon becomes 
involved in political in- 
trigue. Her training as 
a Guide has taught her 
presence of mind and 
promptness of action — 
two qualities that help 
her through a dangerous 
situation, and enable her, 
not only to save the life 
of her friend, but also the 
life of the young queen 
of the country. It is a 
thrilling tale, full of 


Mr. PhUlpotts tells us a Bsrbsrs in Pixidand aavs hbr a most fisrcb action, with not a tedious 

Mliiet. (/ofMiAan C « pt ). AND ANanv look. line. 
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Ffom The British Girl's Annual 
(Cassell), 


** Father says I must not believe in any 

FORM OF PSYOHIO PHENOMENA.” 


the book we hear her history. 
Although she has been iii 
Australia all her school days 
— and Miss Pyke, be it 
noted, is a writer first of all 
for Australian youth — she 
had spent her early child- 
hood in England. Her 
mother had married again 
after Sheila’s father died, 
and tells Sheila the full 
story of that marriage as 
she herself lies dying. She 
finds that her second 
husband gets into debt and 
believes him to have been 
guilty of a forgery, therefore 
has cast him off utterly. 
Later, when ho has left her 
for ever, she finds out that 
he was innocent. She has 
never discovered his where- 
abouts. but wishes a certain 
amount of her money to go 
to him after her death, 
should hh be found. Sheila, 
though there is no will, 
loyally respects the 
mother’s wish; is tricked 
and deceived, but does her 
best. Very brightly done. 
Lightly too ; there are no 
boring pages. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL 
FOR GIRLS. 

6s. (Religious Tract Society.) 

What a perfectly splendid time the girls of to-day 
have, was the thought of the reviewer of this book, 
whose own school days ended twenty years ago. There 
was no talk of cricket matches in the girls* schools 
then, and such an exciting story as **The Second In 
Command,*' by Christine Chaun^er, would only have 
been written for boys. The girls would 
not have understood that a girl who 
was good at games was the heroine of 
her chums, nor indeed anything about 
such technical terms as “ overs " and 
■’wides” and ‘’no balls." There are 
several other thrilling stories very much 
to the modern girl's taste. Articles 
really helpful to senior girls thinking 
of a ciireer are contributed by expert 
advisers ; " Why Not Art as a 

Career ? *' by Hilda Cowham-Lander, 
the black-and-white artist ; " For Girls 
Who Want to be Nurses," an interview 
with the former matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
"Girls' Games in Many Lands" describes pla^mo 
from the equator to the pole, and Mrs. Rosita Forbes 
tells her story of exploration in unknown Africa. 
Certainly the girl who receives this Annual as a Christ- 
mas gift should have no difficulty in saying it is just 
what she wanted. 


gHEILA AT HAPPY HILLS. 

By Lilian M. Pykb. 48. (Ward* Lock.) 

This is an Australian story and meets the want of a 
class of reader perhaps rather difficult to cater for — the 
girl in her early teejss. SheOa Chester is a charming yonng 
heroine, with a real desire to do the right tiling, Ei^y in 




From A Collection 
of Nursery 
Rhymes. 

Embellished by 
Lovac Fraier 

(Poetry Bookshop), 
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(llarrap). 


THE ROMANCE OF COAL. 

By Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 

6s. (Seeley, Service.) 

It might seem at first sight a little 
difhcult to impart a flavour oi 
** romance " to a popular handbook 
crammed full of general information on 
the subject of coal. But Mr. Charles 
R. Gibson shows that 
the task is not im* 
possi ble . After all. one 
only has to consider 
that a lump of kitchen 
coal and the 
Koh-i-Noor dia- 
mond are prac- 
tically identical Dkooration av 

matter, and that Lovat Frazer. 

the same sub- Front Nursery Rhjrmes 
stance, with the Poetry Bookshop), 

merest flavour- 
ing of one or two other ingredients and 
the breath of some indefinable essence 
puffed into it, may spring to life either 
as a hippopotamus or a star of the 
Russian ballet. But these are romantic 
aspects of the coal question with which 



RIP VAN 
WINKLE. 

By Washington Irving. Pictures 
and Decorations by N. C. Wyeth. 
7S. 6d. (Harrap.) 

The fine art plates in this new edition 
of an old favourite that will never grow 
old, are each worthy of framing. They 
are perfect little gems of colour. No 
less beautifully executed are the smaller 
black-and-white drawings scattered 
through the book. This “ Rip Van 
Winkle ** wduld make a thoroughly 
entertaining and artistic gift for young 
or old. 

BROWN DE 
BRACKEN. 

By Flora Forster. Illustrated by 
Gabriel Pxppet. 35. 6d. (Blackwell, 
Oidord.) 

Down along ” in bonnie Devon and 
Cornwall there are still a few lonely 
places left where the pixies live — and 
let us be thankful for it. The West 
Country is the scene of these adventures 
in pixie-land, or brownie-land, and very 
prettily they are told. The ideal 
method of treating this book would be 
to read it aloud at bedtime when a 
story is (Remanded — the danger being 
that bedtime would be postponed until 
it was quite finished. Magic spells, 
'joQy, comic or wizard-like little people 
of the woods and bracken (and one 
thrilling appearance of an intelligent 
lobstBT) are calculated to make sleepy 
^es open wide and hushed listeners ask 
for more. The illustrations are clever 
and full of life. Both author and artist 
are happily in the posseasion of exactly 
the right vein of fantasy whidi makes 
a fairy story appeal to the heart and 
gfieOtipn of its teader»— >or hearers. 
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THE 

CHINESE 
FAIRY BOOK. 

Edited by Dr. W. Wilhelm. Translated by 

Frederick H. Martens. Illustrated by Georgs 

W. Wood. 7s. 6d. (Unwin.) 

One of a capital series of tales from all lands. 
We have read some of the others, but this is 
our favourite volume. The ancient legends of 
a land so ancient are full of extraordinary 
charm. They glow with colour ; they are 
embroidered with silver and golden fancies, 
and constantly yield a moral meaning. It is 
delightful to have the 
short explanatory notes 
printed at the end of 
every story. The book 
is split up into sections 
“ Nursery Fairy Tales ” 

(with the enchanting 
history of the Panther), 

“ Legends of the Gods ” 

(easily the most interest- 
ing of all, as Chinese 
myth is perfectly fas- 
cinating), “ Saints and 
Magicians " (with re- 

fercnccs to I'aoisin and {The Poetry Bookahop). 
Buddhism) , ‘ ' Nature 

and Animal Tales ' (in wliich princesses and 
dragons, fishes and scholars play their parts), 
** Ghost Stories," " Historic Legends " and 
" Literary Fairy Tales." We advi.se new readers 
to turn first to the narrative entitled " How 
Three Heroes Came by their Deaths because 
of Two Peaches." tndy surprising and character- 
istic. The coloured pictures are excellent ; we 
should have liked more of them. 



From The Chinese Fairy Book " Thc Crows comc plying 
{Fisher Unwin). and form A bridge.- 

everybody is familiar. Mr. Chbson furnishes innumerable 
fresh ones in what he rightly describes as a general 
survey of a very large subject. The earlier chapters, 
in wliich he describes the formation of coal and the 
conditions under which the carboni- 
ferous deposits' would come into being, 
could hardly have been made more 
interesting, while the accompanying 
diagrams arc simple, clear and most 
graphic. From these he pas.ses on to 
survey the industrial uses of coal, thc 
various inventions wliich have enabled 
modern humanity to benefit from it, 
thc actual processes of mining, chem- 
istry, by-products, and so forth, not 
forgetting to discu.ss the hyjiothetical 
exhaustion of world supplies, in a 
ciiapter that is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic, but which indicates how 
desirable it is that we should en- 
courage research work and continue 
to practise economy. It is amusing 
to learn that Sir Humpliry Davy 
poked fun at the pioneers of gas- 
lighting and wanted to know if 
From Storief the dome of St. PauFs would be 

. y*7. v suitable for storage, while Sir 

(BlackwM). ^ 

of lighting London with " smoke," but was quick 
to see bis error and instal the new system at 
Abbotsford. 




Prom lOm Romance of Coal A IWwMftt tii Vm« 

[SwUy. Servieo). OAnBdMif'ailov.a' 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


STORIES FOR MARY 

By Lxttxcb Fxshbr. 7s. 6d. (BlackweU» Oxford.) 

A holiday atmosphere blows tlirough the pages of this 
book, wafting salt breezes and the scent of new-mown 
hay. Some of the stories deal with Mary’s adventures 






animal pictures that are so dear to the 
little kiddies. ** Pussy’s Tea Party ” 
shows a nice little tabby cat, sitting 
between two dolls. “ Sambo and tlie 
Gentle Giraffe,” showing a piccaninny 
embracing a long neck, is nice ; a bear 
carrying a candle and poker to 
look for a mouse burglar is even 
nicer. There a re some easy 
verses, and one of them, a riddle, 
liegins : 

” T’ni sometimes quite long, and 
I'm generally thin ; 

^ lin never stuck np, but I’m 

fM .'ilways stuck in." 

I J) Country folk wanting a gift-book 
9|(& for three, four, live and six years 
old, can send for this with 
confidence. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


ICmbellished by Lovat Prasek. 
2s. 6d. (poetry Bookshop.) 


/ 



h'rom Stories 
for Mary 

(Blackwell), 


Our old friend, " Nurse Lovcchild’s Legacy,” 
in other words " a mighty tine collection of the 
most noble, memorable and veracious Nursery 
Kliymes.” Mr. Lovat Fraser's " embelli.shmenls,” 
of which wc reproduce examples, could not be 
bettered. Boasting these, and now reissued in 
a very charming format on which the Poetry 
Bookshop is to be congratulated, this little book 
seems in these days singularly cheap at half 


From Once Upon a Time 

(Daniel O'Connor), 


Bluebeard. 


at the seaside* ; others with Mary’s adventures in the (>hl in 

country. All are told in a simple, straightforward inannor volume;, 

which children 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 

By Charles Perrault. 

Translated bj* William Canton. 

Tlhi.stratf?d in Colour by Helen Sinclair. 

Os. (Daniel O’Connor.) 

Eight of the old fairy tales that never grow 
a most clianniiig and beaut ifully illustrated 


w'ill love, and 
evidently b y 
one who knows 
the things that 
interest a child 
and can enter 
into the joys 
and sorrows of 
a little girl. 
T li e pictures 
by Chas. T. 
Nightingale 
are very 
effective. 


THE 

ROSEBUD 

ANNUAL. 

(James 

Clarke.) 

Ina brilliant 
blue covet; 
shiny and sug- 
gestive of dark 
green ' boughs 
and ct^ndle- 
light. We 
find hcK the 



From The Rosebud Annual Thu Mmio SNownaixs. 

(/oMM CUurkt). 
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MAN : A FABLE. 

By ADBLAIDB EdBN PHIlLBOTTfc. 

68. net. (Constable.) 

This fable of Man tells how he, a giant 
in stature and twenty years old, left 
his first home and his everyday work 
for his parents, and went out into^the 
world to be great. He has many 
ambitions, and one by one they fail 
him, and inch by inch he grows smaller 
till, living through experience after 
experience, he shrinks to the size of 
an orange pip. But the end of Man in 
the fable is not extinction. It is all 
I it should be. There are touches of 
modernity in Miss Phillpotts's narra- 
tive. and also touches of humour. Also 
it is a treat to read a fable on such 
paper as this, and the type is worthy 
to be mentioned too. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE 
ONES’ ANNUAL. 

3s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 

We showe<i a pile of Christmas 
books, all gay in their lovely bindings, 
to a little girl called Rosemary, and 
asked her to choose out the one she 
liked best. After a close scrutiny she 
put her hands on “ Blackie’s Little 
Ones' Annual" "Why thi.s one, 
dear ? " " Such gorgeous big print," 

was the answer, " and there’s that 
picture of the Bunnykins kitchen at 
the end of the Rabbit hole ; and you 
see I've always longed to know w'hat 
the end of the Bunny passage came 
into ! " We certainly find the book, 
from our grown-up standpoint, excel- 
lent. Pretty, jolly stories, crowds of 
pictures, and Miss Jessie Pope and 
Miss A. G. Herbertson working happily 
pi unison with the most famous 
illustrators of children's tales. 


Ffom Casiell's Children's Annual 
(CoMslO. 

THE JAPANESE 
FAIRY BOOK. 

Rendered into English by Yei Theodora 
OzAKi. New Edition with a Frontispiece 
by Take Sato. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

A. very moderately priced book as 
prices go nowadays. Bound in grey, with 
scarlet lettering, nicely printed and full 
of most characteristic Japanese drawings. 
From a perusal of the stories the child 
is bound V to receive an important impres- 
sion of Japan : "" . . the plum and cherry 
trees were seen in full bloom, the nightin- 
gales samg in the pink avenues." ... "On 
her third birthday her first obi (broad 
brocade sash) of scarlet and gold was tied 
mund her small waist, a sign that she 
had crossed the ^threshdd of girlhood and 
left infancy behind." Some of the stories 
arp ezc^»edingly good, such as , " The 
Bwboo Cutter and the Moon Child," also 
" The Old Man Who Made Withered Trees 
to Flower," dnd all will be firesh to the 
small Britisher. ^ There are plenty of 
them, which is very satisfactory. 



From The Japanese Fairy Book (Constable). 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


BILLY BARNICOAT: 

A FAIRY ROMANCE FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD. 

Written by Greville Macdonald. Illustrated by Francis 
D. Bedford. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Greville Macdonald has inherited much of his father's 
gift as a story-teller. His " Billy Barnicoat " is a boy 



I^'rom The Cloud Dream of the Nine The Palace Maios-in- 

{Daniel O’Connor), waiting. 


From My Favourite Nursery Wee Willie 

Rhymes Winkie. 

{Daniel O’Connor). 

among' ^Westerners on Korean literature. As ex- 
plained by Miss Robertson Scott in her introduction, 
the story of the devotion of tlie pious and admirable 
Yang to no fewer than eiglit lovely ladies, and their 
devotion to him and to each other, is more than a 
naive tale of the relations of the sexes under a social 
code so far removed from our own as to be almost 
incredible, being furtliennorc “ a record of emotions, 
aspirations and ideas, which enables us to look into 
the innermost chain V^ers of the Chinese soul." Even 
in its purely literary aspect the story is delightful. 
Yang, a Ihuldhist, encounters eight charming fairies 
on a bridge. Playfully they w'ill not allow him to 
pass. A little harmless persiflage ensues, and a pretty 
passage or so of flirtation, not unminglcd with magic, 
and the maidens vanish. Even such innocent dalli- 
ance, however, is unbecoming in one of Yang’s habit. 



whom the author of " David Elginbrod " would have 
loved, a child full of fancies and sweetness. He was a 
waif, cast up by the sea, adopted by kindly poor Cornish 
folks. Here's his de.schption of his first sight of a mer- 
maid : "At last, however, he came wide awake, yet saw 
nothing — only dim, moony light that barely showed uj) 
the darkness. He wriggled free of the embracing arms, 
and then beheld, lying over his legs, a big tail, with scales 
as soft and dry as feathers, and all the colours of a greeny- 
blue labbat-shell (car-shell) ; while above him was a kind 
face, but sweeter and sadder than any he’d ever seen. 
And her hair was as blue as mussels. . . . And I saw her 
comb, too ; pearly as a moon it was* stuck on top of her 
plait. ..." The pictures to this long and elaborate 
fantasy of a little lord in disguise, are remarkably fine. 

• 

THE CLOUD DREAM 
OF THE NINE. 

By Kim Man-Choong. Translated by James S. Gale. 

15s. (Daniel O'Connor.) 

It seems that we are indebted to a Presbyterian 
missionary fo# the first translation into English of " the 
most moving romance of polygamy ever written." That 
may 90und a little odd, but when one investigates one 
perceives that the thing is perfectly natural and right, 
the romance being a Korean classic of the seventeenth 
century and the translator the greatest living authority 



From BiUy Barnicoat Billy and Canolinb 

{AlUn 6* Unwin). tmb Storms. 
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From Flights in Fairyland 

(SavilU). 

and a penance is laid upon him. Boni again, he meets his 
eight charmers in various disguises and, not to put too hne 
a point upon it, marries the lot, a by no means unpleasant 
method of working out his salvation. Scholars and the 
general public alike will revel in this bright, moving and 
extremely original romance, which is most suitably illus- 
trated by sixteen charming Japanese drawings. 

FLIl^HTS IN FAIRYLAND. 

By the Staff and Pupils of Lothian School for Girls, 
Harrogate. Illustrated. Paper, 4s. 6d. ; half cloth, Os. 
net. (Saville.) 

It is to be regretted that no indication is given of the 
' age of the young folk, ** aged nine to fifteen " who were 
the authors of these thirty-nine prose fancies and nine 
poems.'' They are pupils of the Lothian girls' school 
at Harrogatf ; two of the mistresses have also con- 
tributed. It is always interesting to see the imaginative 
working of the juvenile mind, and the Persse books are 
classics in their way. The present volumuis interesting, 


but there is practically 
only one mould in which 
all the sketches are cast ; 
they are imitative, the 
vocabulary is excellent, 
but it is all good 
commonplace phrasing, 
except in Miss Mor- 
wenna Lyne's account 
of " why Black Cats 
liave a few White 
Hairs,*’ when the Im- 
perial Dyers and 
Cleaners '* rolled the 
feline babe from side to 
side.’* But the plan of 
making children devise 
and write is beyond 
words to be com- 
incmded. 

SCHOOLGIRL 
CHUMS. 

By Kathlyn Rhodes. 
•ss. (Nelson.) 

It was quite a good 
idea to give the story 
of a seagull in a cage 
liert*. It comes in 
freshly and takes the 
interest of the reader. 
Sporting Miss Loy, the 
youthful head mistress 
of St. Hilda’s, wasn’t 
really annoyed when 
sporting little Cynthia, 
the new pupil, went 
down on the beach early 
one morning and re- 
leased it from its work 
as model for the draw- 
ing class. An artless, 
a n i m a t^e d record ; 
which girl readers will 
gobble up very quickly, 
though it is of a re- 
spectable length. 

THE KAYLES OF 
BUSHY LODGE. 

By Vbra G. Dwyer. 
Princcbb 8ilverbl0880M*8 Choicb. With IlluBtrations. 

6s. net. (Humphrey 
Milford.) 

This story of Australian girls in the suburbs of an Au.s- 
tralian town is of very general interest because, to a great 
extent, it is a story that might have happened anywhere. 
At the same time its surroundings and ita outlook give it 
a freshness for English readers which adds much to its 
charm. It is a book for a child-girl, or for a girl in her 
teens, or for one in her twenties- and a pretty love story 
threads its way through. 






CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 



From The Pageant of Tail-pi aci 

the Flowers 
(Thornton Butterworik), 


THREE NAUGHTY CHILDREN. 

By Orlo Williams. (Duckworth.) 

All good children, and naughty ones as well, will like 
this story about the three naughty children of King Piccolo 
the twenty-fifth and Queen Harpsichordia, who reigned 
over the kingdom of Trombonia. All sorts of magical 
and fairy things happen to the three children when they 
arc sent away to travel for a year, because tliey have been 
so naughty. Their fatlier says tliey are to go “ all three 
together, and nobody with you. I don’t mind where you 
go, or what you do, and you need not write any letters 
home. I shall know better than you think what is going 
on. You will get sonic idea what the world is like, and 
learn that what seems just funny at home may seem some- 
thing quite different away.” Among other things their 
father gives them a magic picnic basket in which they can 
find whatever food they ask for — only they must all agree 
on asking for the same kind of food ; if they disagree tliey 
find nothing but dry bread when they open the basket. 
Of course this lu^cessitates patching up quarrels and 


THE PAGEANT OF 
THE FLOWERS. 

By W. II. Kokuki.. 6s. 

(Thornton Iluttcrworth.) 

Above th(^ common, with its 
sparkling fancies. The idea is 
that the Father of the blowers 
is calling each to do its duty on 
the earth. ” The North Wind 
isn’t quite done with yet,” said 
the Spirit of the bloom. . . . 
“ 'Those who follow the daffodil 
must be prepared to suffer 
some of the blows he bore. 
Who will go up now ? ” . .A 
lane was made in the crowd of 
flowers. Down tliis lane came 
three little blossiims, the daisy 
first, followed the buttercup 
and the dandelion. Those were 
sent to gladden not only the 
country, but the town. ” You. 
Buttercup, fellow-w'orker of the 
Daisy, your polished petals shall 
glow like little flames to lirighten 
poverty.” It is a charming 
book, and will especially be 
loved by the dreamy little girl. 
And from its pages many facts 
can be learned about many, 
many flowers ; Silverweed, Char- 
lock, White Campion. 

THE PURPLE ROSE. 

By Anne Forrester. 2s. 

(The Sheldon Press.) 

We are assured by a school- 
mistress, who ought to know, 
that most girls pass through a 
period in which the historical 
book is prime favourite. Noth- 
ing else will do. To them, this 
very ambitious and not very 
convincing tale of Assisi in 
ancient times m*ay appeal. The 
young heroine goes to pluck a 
purple xose, and is kidnapped 
and carried of! by a Perugian, 
apd passes through many 
adventures. 



From Father Tuck’s Annual 
(Raphael Tuck), 


* Good mornino. prbtty fairies.* 






rrom The Swiss Family Robinson Cover Desk 

(Jioberl Hayes), 

agreeing whenever they are hungry on their travels. So 
entertaining arc the adventures of the children that the 
reader is quite sorry when they come to an end. The 
book is delightfully illustrated, in a style that is quaint 
and individual, by J. K. Monsell. 

PEGGY’S FIRST TERM. 

By May Wynnk. (Ward, Lock.) 

This is a jolly, high-spirited story of a Canadian girl's 
first term in an English school, l^cggy, the girl from 
Canada, finds that her “ prairie upbringing ” makes school 
rules and regulations very difhcult 

for her to keep. Some of her 

schoolmates do not under .stand 
her frank outlook on hfe, her 
free and easy manners and un- 
embarrassed conduct, and with 
them Peggy docs not make much 
headway ; certain of the mis- 
trcisscs look askance at her wild 
ways ; but a little band of tlie 
girls arc her sLiunch friends and 
stick up for her through thick 
and thin. And then comes a 
great opportunity for Peggy to 
show the stuff is made of ; 

Peggy rises gdilantly to the 
occasion, almost losing her life 
in the effort, and her pluck makes 
her the heroine of the school. 

Incidentally Peggy's act of bravery 
brings to ^ a conclusion an old 
family quarrel between her mother 
and her gran^atbCT. Uie atory ^ 

is packed with exciting incidents. (Du^wofih), 


From Peggy *8 First Term 
(lyard, LocA). 


' Psoav's BYES BLAZED." 


(VucAwofiA), 


*0H« I DO WANT TO OBT 09tF 
WHINED Boh. 




The 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

Editors : E. Capps, Ph.D,, Litt.D. ; T. E. Page, J.itt.D . ; W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 

A Shelf of Classics 

The Loch Classical Library is one of the greatest enterprises in the wliole history of publishing. 
Its founder’s aim was to put within the reach of the ICnglish^speaking world a good translation 
of every author worth reprinting from H(»mer to tlu; Fall of the Roman Empire. That aim 
is being steadily pursued. On<^ llundred and twenty-five volumes have already appeared. 

^ Those who know Greek and Latin will lind that the Loeb editions, in which the ablest 
scholars of England and America have co-operalcKl, give t.(;xts which are critically of tlie 
best and liave been revised in the light of the latest knowledge. Text and translation face 
each other page by page. 

^ Those who do not know the ancient languages, or wlio have half forgotten what tliey 
once knew, will find that all the treasures of Greece and Rome are liere within their reach. 
The most famous and the most obscure of the old poets and historians are now accessible, 
in English. The J.oeb translations liave not that stiff and frigid air which so often repels 
readers in such works. They are easy and natural, as simphi to read as they are accurate. 
Thucydides, in the Loeb version, may be read as easily as Macaulay, Ptdronius as though 
he were Sterne or Thackeray. 

Readers who are curious about the less explored ])arts of our ancient inheritance should 
write for the complete list. A new 56-page illustrated catalogue is in preparation and Will 
be sent post fr(‘e to anyone who wislies to know more of the J.ibrary. The short selection 
given below includes merely a few typical volumes. Every work in this list is recognised 
as one of the great books of the world ; and the little collection would make a perfect 
present to any reading man or woman. 


P()h:TRY 

Horace, Odes and Epodes. Translated 

byC, K. lU'imctt. i s'ol. A lucid version of tlic inostr.*)in- 
pauiiiiuiblc mid niuMl olton quoted of all the Latin poets. 

Catullus, Tibullus unci the Pervigilium 
Veneris. Trunslated bj' F. W. 

Cornish, , 1 . 1 ’. Postgale and . 1 , W. Mar.kail. i vol. No 
sinf;l«' voiniiu' could coiil.'iin iiioro inlensr and p.issioiKitc 
verse than is hero t'aliiered together, f'iitiillus is 
iii.idei|uat<‘ly compared with Hiinia and Heine. The 
in a thing of iiniqiie beauty. 

Virgil. Translated by H. K. Faircloiigli. 

2 voK, The complete \voi'k!% of «»iio of the gitratest of 
poets. 

Homer : the Odyssey. Translated by 

* A. T. Murray. 2 vols. The greatest of all stories of 
wandering advenlures, and in ihe opinion of many the. 
grandest of all iipics. 

Euripides. Translated into verse by 

.A. S. Way. 4 vols. Mr. Wav'.*; ca'^y ainl miise.ular 
Verse follows closely tin* metres of the origiii.il. Of 
the great classic tragedians Kuripidcs is conspicuous 
for his hold upon the modern stage. 

HISTORY 

Herodotus. 'J'ranslatcd by A. L). (iodley. 

4 vols. (T ready.) Mr. fiodh y first known as a mastcriv 
writer of light verse, was just the traiiNlutor for the vivitl 
and whimsical " l-atlicr of llistorv," vvlio.se book, full of 
genuine facts as it is, is unequalled as a magaziiie of 
odd stories. 


REI.KilON A PHILOSOPHY 
Marcus .iurelius. Translated by C. R. 

I failles. I vol. The “ inedilations " of the noblest 
of Kiiipeioi's have been a consolation and a refresh 
ment to lltonsands of readers for many centuries. 
In this, tin; latest and iM-st of many liiiglish Mans 
iations, every beautiful accent ut tin: original prosic 
is reflected. 

St. Augustine: The ( onfessions. Trans- 
lated bv V\'. Watts, 2 Vols. Here the editors have 
lepriiited, u’ltli some necessary correction.^, the trans* 
latioii of rn^i, which could not be surpassetl. The 
f ‘on/if.vsio/is ol the liisliop of Hippo in ed no ile.scriptiou. 
They are iiiiiversally recognised to stand for lire, 
t>.ithos, arul nithlcss candour, at the. head ol all 
autobiographical literature. 

The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by 

Kirsopj> Lake. 2 vols. Nr.\t to the New Te&laiaent, 
thi'.se are tlie e:irli(>st and the most inqiortant of 
ail ('.hnsMaii rlornnieiits. Hut (heir interest is not 
merely theological. They supplement the pictures 
given in the Epistles ot lilo in the infant Cliiirch, 
and contain many vivid pas.sages of whit li the finest 
is that vvhicli tlcscribes the inartynloin of Polyciarp, 
Hishop ol Smvrna. 

FICTION 

Petrouius. Translated by Michael Hesel- 

time. Tlic Satyrieon is the greatest ancient novel that 
sui'vives, a btvok crowdecl with scenes from e.oinmoii 
life, satire .and witticism, sense and .scainlal. No other 
book tlmjws so much light on the voi’icd society, 
the I'lTinemeiit and squalor of the Empire. 


^ The volumes, well bound and jirinted the ideal form in which to read the Greeks and 
Romans '' — are published in clotli at ten shillings each, and in leather at twelve and six- 
pence each. They must be read if we would understand our own civilisation : the ancients 
laid the foundations of all our thoughts — pliilosophic, political, artistic, and scientific. 


We shall never be independent of 
our Loth."* 

The Times Literary Supplement 

“ The delightful, never to be enough 
appreciated Jjteb Classical Library.” 

Edmund Gosse 


WM. HEINEMANN 



" The l^eh Classical Library precisely 
weets ihe need of the unlearned traveller. 
Who will now ever go to Rome wilhoiU a 
volume or tic>o of the Loeb Latin Library ^ 
or to the isles of Greece without his Loeb 
Odyssey ? *’ — Sir Edward Cook in More 
Literaiy Recreations 


20 & 21, Bedford St., W.C. 2 


The Infant Hercules, from V^. 
5 of ” The Gre^ Anthology,” 
translated by W. R. Palon. 
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From Picture Rhymes (Basil Blackwell). 


OcaiQN FOM CuVBrt^t-RlftZI. 


THE 

WONDER 
BOOK 
OF WON- 
DERS. 

Edited by 

Harry 

Golding. Os. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

To a certain 
type of child 
this book will 
give es})ecial 
joy. Some kid- 
dies are more 
on the spot ** 
than others 
and ask more 
practical ques- 
tions. To them 
** The Wonder 
Book of Won- 
ders** will be 
a guide and 
an enlightener. 
It is made up 
of short papers 
on different 
countries, with 
splendid pic- 
tures. Articles 
on stars and 
monkeys, bees 
and red rocks. 
To the parent 
of a butterfly- 
catcher or a 
porer - over- 
maps, we cheer- 
fully commend 
it. Father and 
mother, too, 
can learn much 
from its pages. 
We found the 
account of the 
White Liner 



Majestic quite 
thrilling, and 
were interested 
in the wonder- 
ful precautions 
taken against 
fire. 



From The Wonder Book of Wonders (Ward, Lock). A River of Loqs. British Columbia. 


THE 

BIG ROW 
AT 

RANGERS. 

By Kent 

Carr. 5s. 

(Chambers.) 

There have 
been many 
school stories 
dealing with 
the mysterious 
dis ap pe arance 
of an examina- 
tion paper from 
a ;master*s 
room. Here it 
is again ; but 
Mr. Carr has 
such a fresh, 
agreeable way 
of writing that 
it is not stale. 

• His hoy people 
- “the keen and 
wary Lynx; 
modest, well- 
bred Ware, and 
the others, are 
clearly and 
firmly drawn ; 
their talk is 
real school talk 
and there is 
a good, manly 
air blowing 
through the 
book. 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



Fish " 

How Hetty’s toes hurt ! 


Reduced Illustration from 

THE CLOCK 
AND THE COCKATOO 

By RUTH HOLMES Pictures by "FISH” 

Price 716 net 

<1 These lively stories should cheer up the dullest nursery 
day- They arc not fairy tale.s. but stories of real children 
in real life. 

<11 “ h"ish's fascinating illustrations (reproduced in two 
colours throughout) are something new in pictures for 
children. 


PICTURE TALES 


FROM THE RUSSIAN 

By VALERY GARRICK and NEVILL 
FORBES 


Wkh nearly 40CJ Illustrations. 184 pages 

Price 6 - net 

Q ** For pure charm they rival the best of Grinun ." — The Uookman 


STORIES FOR MARY 

By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
Illustrated by C. T. NIGHTINGALE 

Price 716 net 

<1 A delightful holiday book for children, of which the 
scene is laid “ Somewhere on the Devonshire Coa.st.’* 


PICTURE RHYMES 

By ROY MELDRUM 

Price 3i9 the Set of Four 

Four brightly-coloured sheets for hanging on the nursery 
wall, each illustrating a Nursery Rhyme with strikingly 
decorative effect and humour of detail. 


FIFTY NEW POEMS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Price 2/6 net 

Poems by KATHARINE TYNAN, ELEANOR l-'AK JEON, 
ROBERT GRAVES, EDITH SITWELL, and many others 

Q “ Delightful."— riM MemtHg Pori 
9 "Charmiu .*' — Ths Daily Chronicle 

q *' As variea u they era charniing. ... A welcome addition to every 
miriery bookabelf."— riw Wuim Morning News 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 


NO LIBRARY 

NO HOUSEHOLD 


IS COmPLETE WITHOUT 

THE STAMDARD DHSKEMS 


n. 

Editkm 

comprifes 



Dickeus 

Entire 

Writings 


E very educated man or woman must know Dickens’s 
w irks well ; nut the novels and stories only, but all 
his writings of every kind. His characters are standard 
types, constantly referred lo^ and many of their sayings have 
passed into familiar speech. Dickens has added permanently 
to the literary currency of the world. 

He is beyond all challenge the most popular of the great 
Victorian novelists. He has become a national institution, 
and his hold on English speaking folk becomes stronger with 
every passing year. 

A complete set of the works of Dickens, worthily produced, 
is an essential part of any adequate library. The Standard 
Dickens now issued by the Gresham Publishing Company, 
Ltd., is such an edition. It is complete, containing not only 
the novels, but 

ALL THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF EVERT KIND} 

and it is worthy, being well edited, well printed, well illus- 
trated, and strongly bound in cloth, In comparison with 
other editions, the Standard is undoubtedly the best value 
on the market. 

The characteristic features of The Standard Dickens may 
be set forth as follows : — 

1. It contains, bc.sides the novels and stories, other writings 
such as A Child's History of England, American Notes, 
Pictures from Italy, and articles contributed to periodicals, 
especially Household Words and All the Year Round. 

Further, all the prefaces written by Dickens for the various 
editions of his books are here printed. They shed valuable 
light on the plans and execution of the stories and on the 
author's intentions. 

2. To each volume is prefixed an INTRODUCTORY 
NOTE, giving, concisely, the particulars of the original pre- 
paration and publication of the work or works. 

3. An account of the ESSENTIAL DICKENS - LAND 
(Kent) is provided by the pen of A. Nicklin. 

4. The standard CRITICAL STUDY OF DICKENS, by 
GEORGE GISSTNG, has been secured by the publishers and 
added to the Standard Edition as a twentieth volume. 
Gissing's great work is now only to be had in connection with 
the Standard edition of Dickens. 

5. A complete DICTIONARY OF CHARACTERS, 
PLACES, etc., has been specially prepared for the Standard 
edition, and will prove of inestimable value. The references 
are made not merely to the chapters of the works, but to the 
actual pages of the Standard Edition. 

6. The edition is illustrated by some of the most Distin- 
guished Artists, each volume having a frontispiece in colour, 
as well as other illustrations. In the twentieth volume there 
is a most interesting collection of views of places associated 
with the life and works of Dickens. 


To secure this work on approval put this coupon 
In the post or send a post card. 

To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., Ltd.. 

66, Chandot Stml, Strand. London, W.C.2. 

Pleasr aentl ino V >lum«s 1 and 2 ot ilie '^STANDARD EDITION 
OF DICKENS.'* If my appmviil I will «h .sum 

of 15/^, uii iecft.pt of which yon will for want the reinaininit 18 volumes 
and 1 agree to remit ten monihly paynirnts of ip/- each, making up 
jC’6 15/-, the total cost of the work; or, thr W‘t Mmount ot j(,'h 
the net cash price of the entire work. Othcrwiac I may return 
Voluinns 1 and 2 within seven days from the receipt thsreot without 
any obligation. 

Name 


Address. 


Bookman, Xmas 
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THE 
CLOCK 
AND THE 
COCKA- 
TOO. 

By Kutii 

Holmes. 

Illustrated 

by " Fjsh.” 

7s. 6d. 

(Blackwell, 

Oxford.) 

We are not 
surprised to 
licar^ that 
when "Fish’s” 
illustrations to 
these charm- 
ing stories and 
verses "were 
submitted to a 
child of three, 
they were 
'* rapturously 
r e cei ved 
E ve rybod y 
knows the 
quaint decor- 
ative human 
creatures 
“Fish's ’'pen 
cil evolves, 
and these, 
reproduced in 
two colours, 
ace just th3 
sort of thing 
to tickle any 
kiddy’s fancy. 
So too are 
Miss Ruth 
Holmes’s 
lively tales in 
prose and 
rhyme. Miss 
Holmes has a 
gay humour 
that matches 
the pictures, 
and the book, 
produced in 
that new art 



From Grimm’s Fairy Tales The Qoldkn Qoosb 

IlluBtratod by Anne Anderson 
{Colling), 


an exceHent 
opportunity, 
of which he 
makes good 
use, of display- 
in g variety 
of incident 
and character. 
The scene for 
the most part 
is Harley, the 
school wliich 
Mr. Cleaver 
has already 
made familiar 
to a wide cir- 
cle of juvenile 
admirers, and 
his stories all 
go to show the 
tremendous 
influence o f 
school tra- 
dition on the 
successive 
gc nerations 
of its boys. 
Cricket, foot- 
ball, boxing, 
running, gym- 
nastics, arc all 
drawn upon 
for these 
eleven thril- 
ling stories, in 
every one of 
which the 
heroes c o n - 
tend not for 
personal glory, 
but for the 
honour of 
Harley. Mr. 
Cleaver knows 
his business 
thoroughly, 
and his des- 
criptions have 
the vivacity of 
a first-hand 
report. But 
the character- 
isation is not 
inferior to the 



From The Clock.ibnd 
Cockatoo ^ 

’ (OasU Blackm$Ui. 


style for which Mr. Blackwell is 
famous, is sure to please even 
the most exacting young critic 
who comes into possession of it. 

THE 
HARLEY 
FIRST XV. 

By Hylton Cleaver. 

Illustrated. 69.net. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

A collection of short school 
stories is something of a 
novelty, and there is much to 
be said in its favour. For it is 
the commonest fault of books 
for boys that they are extended 
unduly beyond the capacity of 
the plot. The eleven stories in 
this volume give Mr. Cleaver 


incident. Many types of schoolboy are excellently 
portrayed, bad as well as good, and Mr, Cleaver is wisely 
content to let the moral reveal itself without unnecessary 
comment. The artist has chosen well from the wealth of 
exciting episodes inviting his attention. 

THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS. 

By Lady Middleton. (Blackie.) 

It is a difficult feat to strike a new note in fiction for 
the younger generation, but Lady Middleton has evolved 
an idea that, in the first instance, claims attention because 
of its daring originality, and in the second holds the interest 
with its clever character-drawing and natural humour. 
For a quite ordinary little London girl to discover she is 
a *' time-traveller *’ and can go back into the past, and 
mix with children who lived in Australia over forty years 
ago, is a theme that will appeal to all imaginative ^Is 
and boys. Certainly it is a story of uncommon charm, 
and one that will be thoroughly appreciated by young 
folks of a fanciful turn of mind. The pictures 
M. V. Wheelhouse are in pleasant harmony with it ^ 
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BOOKS ARE 
AL^IOST HUMAN 

in their cheering, sympathetic fellowship, and 
they, like you, are better for good housing. 

To keep yo„r book, in the MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sec.ion.1 BOOKCASL^^ON 

Bookcase is to ensure that they are always in perfect order and fully Complete 3 Section Stack, from 

protected from dust and damp. Jg — X 1 ■■ 

The MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sectional Bookcase is designed and ill 

built by British cabinet makers-a piece of furniture you will be proud to see in your home, and that harmonises 
with .ny fu,ni.hing .chemc. It h., nothin* of "the office look." yet i, the n,o.t effic.ent end econom.cl. 
With the MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sectional Bookcase your library is always complete though never 
finished, you only pay for the exact amount of shelf-space you need. 


CHAIRS & BOOKCASES 

- When you have selected your volume, there is no better place to enjoy it than in the 

MINTY OXFORD VARSITY CHAIR. 

The long, low seat takes the weight of the whole body, making it c®sy 
chieve complete mental detachment. Every muscle is at rest, every physical 
consideration forgotten. I here is no creaking to annoy, no 
possibility of cramp to call you back to earth. If you want 
to enjoy the closest touch with your author, or 
plan some writing of your own, then the chair 
of all chairs for you is the ** MINTY. 

THE IDEAL 
LOUNGE CHAIR 




Made in five sizes to suit 
persons of different heights. 

Carriage paid on Chairs 
in England and Wales. 

Write Jot Cptalogue of the Minty Oxford I'arrity 
Chain and Sectional Bookaun Pott Free on requett 
urith full particulan. 


MINTY (Dept. B), 44, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 

London Showrooms: 36, Southampton Street, STRAND, W.C. 
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THROUGH 
THE 
CLOUD 
MOUN- 
TAIN. 

By Florence 

Scott Bern ■ 

ARU. los. 6d. 

(Lippi ncott.) 

A very pret- 
tily bound fairy 
book for 
children. Miss 
Bernard ha.s 
had the happy 
thought of 
making her 
hero meet, 
through the 
Cloud Moun- p 
tain, all the old 
nursery favour- 
ites. Alice in 
Wonderland 
plays a great 
part, Humpty 
Dumpty ** falls 
again,** Mary 
and her lamb, 
the Man and 
his Seven Wives 
from St. Ives, 

Cock Robin 
and the friends 
who assisted at 
his funeral, and 
the Pussy Cat 
who had been 
to London, 
were among 
those who 
attended the 
great Animal 
Fair, and 
Simple Simon 
was selling Pies 
there ! There 
is a most ex- 
citing chapter 
called “In Prom Through the Cloud Mountain 
Bluebeard's iLippincott ) . 

Tower.** The 

healing of the little lame Prince will be thoroughly 
appreciated. A happy book, brimming over with hajjpy 
little adventures. 


f . 1-" ■ 




u 




' Hello. Mr. Qulliver,** returned Alici 

SHOUTINQ AS LOUD AS SHE COULD. 


a success is a 
foregone con- 
clusion. “ The 
Children’s £n- 
cyclopaE;dia " of 
former years 
brought keen 
happiness to 
many a child — 
now, alas I child 
no longer, and 
won for itself a 
reputation it 
will pass on to 
its successor. 
The editor truly 
remarks that 
parents and 
teachers will 
welcome its 
reappearance as 
eagerly as the 
cliildren them- 
selves, knowing 
that to learn 
with interest is 
to learn easily. 
There could 
no pleasanter 
method of 
gaining know- 
ledge on every 
subject under 
the sun than 
by means of the 
simx)ly written, 
ccnicisc articles, 
lavishly illu-s- 
trated, that will 
appear in eacli 
fortnightly 
part of this 
p u blication . 
On e must 
add a word of 
special x^raise 
for the sim- 
X^licity and 
clearness with 
which the 
pictures are 
explained. 


MRi. 

(fiM & Sans). 


HARMSWORTH’S 

CHILDREN’S 

ENCYCLOPiCDIA. 

Vol. I, No. I. 

Edited by Arthur Mee. 

IS. 3d. (Amalgamated 

Press.) 

“ * The Children *s Encyclo- 
psedia * is the first book that 
has ever tried to tell the 
whole sum of human know- 
ledge so that a child can 
understand." Thus writes 
Mr. Arthur Mee in a foreword. 
That the undertaking will be 


■1,1 




.. »-i 

t.'.V 


From Children's Bn^cloptdia' 
(A malgamaud Prsss ) . 




Oevm omiiN. 
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■ SOB^ TITLES from 

BATSFORD’S LIST 

of qtecial interest and attraction 


A HISTORY or EVSRYBAY TBXNOS IN 
ENGLAND, 1066-1798 

An illustrated account of the English People in their everyday life 
of their surroundings, their U'longings, their occupations and amusements. 
• By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNRLL. In 2 parts, price 8/6 net 
each, or in one volume, price 16/6 net. 

Pftrt 1— From the Conqaest to 1198 

With 90 Illustrations and 3 Plates in Colour. Price S/d net. 

Part 2-Froin the Year 1600 to 1700 

With III Illustrations and 4 Plates in Colour. Price 8/(i net. 

A remarkable book that presents history in its true. p<!rspective. It is 
written In a style tlint resembles the talk of an interesting man to an 
interested boy, with pictures and plans full of illuminating detail. The 
result is a book that provides a background before which the cardboard 
figures of conventional history come alive and. like all good history, 
adds interest to the present ; a nire gift far a boy, nr for a man with a 
lx)y’s sest for knowing " how things worked." 

THE PIKST VOLUME OF THE " EVERYDAY LIVE ** SERIES. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. JJ. B. Ohfnnkli.. ConUiin- 
128 pages, with 70 illustrations and a Coloured Vroiitispicce. 
Price 5/> net. 

In this Vfiliimc the authors have presented the oldest and longest |wriod 
of man's development as a connected story, lull of hninan iiiterrst. 
We see the animats which tiian hunted and fought ; the family life of 
the cave mouth, and can trace the ste.'idy progress in the making of 
flint ICKils and the improvriiient of living, The authors indicate the 
reJationshiti between the Old Stone Age and nifwlern primitive races, 
anil enable us to realise tlie way the old peoples lived and wamleivd, 
struggled, or vanished. 

THE SECOND VOLUME Ol- THE “EVERYDAY LIVE” SERIES. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, 

BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES. Written and Illustrated 
by MAR JORIE and C. H. B. gUENNELL. Containing 136 pages, 
with 00 illustrations and 2 coloured plates. Price 5/* net. 

In this vohitnr the stor>' is shifted to about six thousand yi-ars ago Jirul 
becomes intensely varie»l .and more fascinating than aiiv romance. Th**. 
authors trace simply yet vividly, the steps of man’s endeavour. In »m un- 
known pioneers, who set going some great farlors of human achievement. 
The racial types are sliown, with implements, weapons, and vessels ; 
their homes are rec.(inslrucle«l before our eyes, and we grasi) something 
of their hopes and lielirfs from the evidences of ten-moiiu's. Recent 
diacoverics havi? enabled the authors to vlsuali7.e with much vividness 
the very details of the equipment and pnicesses liv which the early smiths 
wrestled with their material, ami to trac«- ll»e coming ot two other great 
iactors — the magic of the wraving art, ami the hrsi ii«e ot the wheel. 

THE STORY OF JESUS 

Shown Jn a Serins ol J’irtures for all Lover:-; of the Gospel History. 
Selected and Anangeil I»v ETHEL NATH.ALIE D.ANA, ('.ontaining 
40 large-si*ed n»prodnrlions of Paintings by L'la Angeli«'o, Giotto, 
Duccio, (fhirland.iio, and other famous Italian artists, lienutitiiUy printeil 
in colours and gold. With an Introduction, jtiographieal Notes, 
Scriptural Extracts, etc. 4to. Cloth gilt. ITice net. 

A HISifORY OF ARCHITECTURE on the Com- 

paratlvs Method. E'or the Student, (Talisman, and Amateur. fJv Sir 
BANISTER FLETCHER, J’.R.I.B.A., Arcliitn l. Sixth Edition. Com- 
pletely Rewritten and gie.atly Enl.irged, containing nearly i.ooo pages, 
with about 3,500 Illuslralion’s. Large Nvo, cloth gilt. £2 2s. net. 

ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE 

(1760*1820). By M. jOURDAIN, containing 272 pages, with over 350 
illustrations from special I’liotograjihs and Drawings, together with 
8 collotype plates. Folio, cloth gilt. I'riee /J3 3s. net. 

MICHEL ANGELO-HIB SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 

A scries of 100 plates reproduced from large-.scale Photographs. I’riee. 
3s. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF DRESS (Life Expresied in 

Olothet). By I*. ALVAH PARSONS. Illiistmted by over 150 plates 
of Costume during eight centuries. Price. 30s. 

DRAWING. DESIGN, AND CRAFTWORK 

For Teqchei's, Students and Designers. By FREDK. J. (U.AS.S. Coii- 
tainiiig 224 pages, with over 1,750 illustrations on 214 Plates, from 
Dravrings by Author. Price ua. net. 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUS- 
TRATORS. By ALLEN W. SEABY, Art Master, University College, 
Reading. With 70 illustrations, mostly full page Plates, from drawings 
by Old and Modem Artists. r*rlcc 12s. net. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.l.B.A. With 122 finely printed rcpniduc- 
tioDS, chiefly full-page, of selected Pencil l^rawings of Lniid and Sea- 
BCAMS, Finre Studies, Book Illustrations, r)eroralive Studies, etc., by 
Old and Modem Artists. Price 12s. bd. net. 

THE OHILDREN’S MUNCHAUSEN 

Retold by JOHN MARTIN. Illustrated by <5ori>on Ro.ss. A simplified 
veision of the Baton's marvellous adventures. 2oi:> pages, with 8 iull- 
pafP colound plates. 4to, cloth gilt. Price X2S. 6d. net. 

nA¥.M COTTONTAIL: His Adventures In Search 

of tho Ontton Plant Narrated and Illustrated by HARRISON 
CADY. With numerous Ulustiations in black and orange. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Pride 6s. fid. net. 

lUw^rtM proaptctus€§ of urtmin of the above works are available and will he 
emU piott free on applieatton, together with a complete Catalogue of all Messrs, 
Bedoforia pubUcoHona, 

a ' ■ - ,. 

R. T. BATBFORD. Ltd- PnblUhnn. 94* High Holbom. Londoo 


LAURIE^S LIST 

STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN 

OPERAS By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Uniform with 
" Stories from the Operas." Illustrated. 7/6 net 

Presents all the incidents of each libretto exactly as they occur in the 
various acts and scenes, in the clear readable form of a short story. 

AN'HQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR 

HOMES By G. M. VALLOIS. Three-coloured 
Frontispiece and Ci Illustrations. 18/- net 

A non -technical lH>ok explaining Old Furniture, Old China, Tea Caddies, 
Work-lK)xcs, Candlesticks, Drinking-glasses, Old Silver and Pewter and other 
household treasiirrts. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

A Short History by JOHN G. NICOLAY. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. (jQO pages. 21 /- net 

L'ENTENTE CORDIALE DES BEbES 

A Selection of English Nursery Rimes done into 
French. For English and French Homes. 

By Mine. GUTCIl. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated 
2/6 net 

MYSTERIOUS INDIA 

Jiy KOKERT CHAUVELOT. With Illustrations in 
colour. Demy Kvo. Cloth. 16/- net 

BEYOND SHANGHAI 

By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. 8 Illustrations in colour 
from paintings by the author 16/- net 

** I made a solemn compact with myself to see .is much as 1 could of the 
Chinese people in their humblest and most intimate surroundings, to live 
alone with them, .ind to c.'it their food.” 

Please send for new catalogue. 

T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 

30, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


H. K* Allenson’s Books & Booklets 


PORTRAITS OF MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

By Rev. Tkos. H. Miller 6 s. net 

THESTRENCTH OF THE HILLS 

Nature Studies in the West Country 

By Wtlliah Stanford. Fourleen Illustrations 

6 !*. net 

BEN cot 0 By Rorf.rt Drymer 6s. net 

Life Story of a convertnl Boxer. Highly coininended 
by Dean Jnge, Sir Donald Maclean, clr. 

ROUrH Dl MONOS AMONG THE IADS 

By Robert Drvmcr 5s. net 

Daily Chronicle. — " This bundle of miracles." 

80U WESTERS ; Stories of Devon and Cornwall 

By Nicholas Oliver 3s. 6d. net 

THOSE DREAnFUL CHOIR BOVS 

By K. W. Lf.achman. (Heviously entitled “ Divert- 
ing Stories of Clerical Life,") 3 b. 6 d. net 

The Guardian. ” Uproariously funny." 

THE LUCK OF " THE COLD MOIDORE " 

By Donald Maci.ran 3 s. 6 d. net 

JSco/sMan. — ** An enthralling tale." 

THE MOUSE THAT STOPPED THE TRAIN and other 
Stories and Parables told to the Children. 

By J. Ernfst Parsons. 3s. 6 d. net 

Schoolmistress. — " Teachers and others will find them 
most suggestive and useful." 

“ PERFECT LITTLE GEMS.” 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS Fables for Young and Old 

By L. £. Riciiarps. Handsome cloth. 5s. net 
Talrty-first edition. 

The Bishop of Lonoon says : " I was very mticli 
struck with a beautiful stoiy in a book called ' The 
Golden Windows.* 1 should like (o leave this as tny 
last pictiirn on your minds." 

CHARMING STORY FOR CHILDREN 

OLD TIME AND THE BOY: or Prehistoric 

Wonderland By Lady Ukay. With Seven full- 
page Illustrations. 5s. net 


THE RANCTUARV SKRIKS 
I’liiih li lull Li>;it.1ii*r uii net, 

Practica of tho ProMnoo 
of God 

By Br. Lawrence 

Droom of Gorontluo 
By Carpinal Newman 
Tho GoMon Alphabot of 
SL Bonavontura 
SL Paul 

B> F. W. 11. Myers 
ThoChanood Cross 
By Mrs. IIoiiart 

Hampden 
Tho Still Hour 
Hy Austin riiFirs 
BIshopAndrowol'Privato 
Dovotlono 

HEART & LIFE BOOKLETS 
Kraii. rvo, i>n|NT, Id. iiel. 
rhii h. 1^. imI, I «t. 

Practioo ofthoPNMneo 
Of God 

By Hr. Lawrence 
Tho Spiritual Maximo of 
Brothor Lawroneo 
Droam of Gorontluo 
By Cardinal Newman 
Rollolon In Common Llfo 
John Caikd, D.D.,LL.D. 
Chrlotmai Evo 
Robert Browning 
Evorlaitlnp Lovo i^ms 
by Dora Green well 
Llfo with God Bishop 
Phillips-Brooks, D.D. 
Tho Slnnor'o Friond 
J. Vine Hall 
Suporoontuol Llfo 
Jacob Borhme 
Maximo of tho Saints 
Archbishop Fenflon 
Christian Myoticlim 
Eleanor C. Ciregory 
Tha Mystory cf Pain 
fly James Hinton 
Whatio Worth Whilo? 
A. Robertson Drown 
Short Mothod of Prayor 
Madame Guvon 
Fabar’i Hymns 


Piemmm write at AT A I Ofwl TIT 16 paaea. 

oao# for our new EJ Ca, po,t free 

London iH. R ALLEMSOd, Ltd., Racquet lonrt, Fleet Street. E.C. 
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THE CAPTAIN 
OF THE FIFTH. 

By Elsie J. Oxicnham. 

5s. (Chambers.) 

Here as in former 
tales Miss Oxen ham 
gains tremendously by 
her knowledge of 
Switzerland. We again 
meet the twin schools 
near the Platz ; where 
so many parents are 
ocxiipied in trying to 
regain their h c a 1 1 h. 
Miss Oxenhain brings 
in foreigners ; which 
lends her narrative an 
added interest. Some 
of the schoolgirls sleep 
in an annexe near a 
waterfall where one 
could lean from the 
window and fish ! A 
capital, unhackneyed 
story. 


THE LAUGHING 
ELF. 

By 

Ronald Macdonald. 

6s. (Blackwell, Oxford.) 

The advent of 
laughter ip u s t have 
marked an exioch in 
civilisation. Mr. 
Macdonald's account of 



J'rom The Captain of the Fifth 

{Chambers). 



the first laugh may not 
be accurate, but it is 
certainly whimsical, 
and his series of stories 
showing the magic 
effects it produced on 
the lives of certain 
humans, are both 
touching and amusing. 
'I'he book will appeal 
to boys and girls who 
have a taste for the 
fantastic, and these 
will also enjoy the 
quaint, original draw- 
ings of Mr. Roy 
Meld rum. 


THE PEEK-A- 
BOOS GO 
SHOPPING. 

By Chloe Pheston. 

69. (Humphrey Milford.) 

There h a v e b c c n 
many, many Peek-a- 
]3oo books ; but still 
tlie children ask for 
more. This is the story 
of how Archibald and 
Amelia had five pounds 
given to them, and 
went oil to spend it 
very early in the morn- 
ing, before mother and 
father awoke. T* h e y 
had terrific adventures : 
lireakfast at a coffee- 
stall : then a visit to 
a t o y-s h o j), \v here 
Archibald was soon 
shown lots and lots of 
engines, of all sizes and 
shapes and jjrices. till he got (juilc bewildered 
by them all. Be sure he chose a nice one I 
Then Amelia got a doll, called Mary Anne, 
with real eyelashes ; and then they bought stx 
balloons, and a big box of scarlet crackers. 
And so on, and so on — with many excitements 
over each purchase. The big fat outlines of 
the Pcck-a-Boos, and the delightful colouring 
of the pictures will appeal to tinies. But 
Miss Preston might have given a little moral 
at the end, to make the small reader feel 
virtuous. 


Shb strode across. 

EYES ON THE PLANK." 


HER 


From The Pageant of the Flowers 
iTkortUon BulUrworth). 


The Boraqb. . laughing Elf 

i [Basil Blackwell). 


' Saw him stirp asainst 
THE LINE OF SKY." — 



The BEST BOOKS for PRESENTS 


THE FINEST XMAS BOOK FOR 
BOYS & GIRLS EVER PUBLISHED 


Merry Moments 

1922 ANNUAL 



Packed from 
beginning to 
end with full 
page colour 
pictures, 
drawings, 
sketches and 
thoroughly 
entertaining 
and amusing 
reading for 
every boy and 
girl. 


5 /- net 

Hy post 5/6 


BETTER THAN 
"A BAD 
BOY*S 
DIARY.” 

RICHMAL 
CROMPTON’S 

JUST WILLIAM 

A loader says ; “1 love 
William tlio unwashed and 
iinbriislied, who loves no 
one wliosfi hand is against 
every man. William the 
uiinioral, seltisli, greedy, 
vain — Ves, 1 love him, and 
so will every one who reads 
this most amusing book.” 

2/6 net : by post 2/9 




ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS, or at the post free rates 
from the Publishers to any address in the worid. 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd.. 8>11. Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


THE LAST £100,000! 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, as President of King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, asks YOU to 
help to give I 18 Hospitals throughout Greater London a clear start for 1923. 

j^400,000 is secure ; J^lOOpOOO is still wanted. 

THIS GIFT FORM MAY BE USED 

To the Treasurers and Trustees,* 

Hospitals of London Combined Appeal, 

19, Berkeley Street, W.l 

Gentlemen, 

I welcome the opportunity to respond to the appeal of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and enclose £ : : 

per 

Signature 

Title (if any) or whether Esquire, Mrs. or Miss 

Addrtes (in Full) 


Date. • 1922 

Notes by post should be registered and insured. Cheques should be drawn “Hospitals of London Combined 
. Appeal ” and crossed. 


, * The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir J. J. Baddeley), the Governor of the Bank of England 

[Mr, M. C. Norman, D.S.O.), the Chairman of the London^ Regional Committee of the British Hospitals Association 
[viscount Hambleden), and the Treasurer of King Edward's Hospital Fund for London (Lord Revelstoke). 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK 
OF ENGLAND. 

By Sidney Dark. ios. 6d. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

It is a well-worn saying that there is no royal road to 
learning, but at the same time there are many paths — 
some pleasant, others hard, rough and uninteresting. For 
that sensitive, delicate, impressionable little human, the 
child, no way can be too carefully chosen. It is so very 
important that during the early stages no subject, which 
later in life may be of great service, should be presented to 
the dawning intelligence in a manner calculated to arouse 
distaste, if not actual aversion. At the same time every 
one with any practical experience in the training of children 
knows full well that some effort, however small, is necessary 
on the part of the little one in order to assimilate the facts 
carefully prepared for him. In " The Child’s Book of 
England ** Mr. Dark has ciircfully and entertainingly pre- 
pared as neat a little array of historical facts, linked 
together in a judicious and interesting miTimcr, as anyone 
would wish to find in a child's book. The child is told the 
story of people who lived in this land of ours and is made 
intensely to realise that they were in many points like as 
we are, yet with different surroundings, different customs, 
different habits. It is the kind of history the child can 
understand. He knows, so far as he is concerned, that 
his own grandma’s stock of stories is unlimited, and his 
cry is always for more. Mr. Dark is here rendering a 
service to grandma and iiarents too in providing a stock 
of stories dating further back than even grandma from 
experience can remember. 



Ffim The Sundowner 


Sluocd n God 

ran Hie Tense.** 



From The Child's Book of England 

(Chapman 6* Hall), 


The Ancient Britons 

(Hippulyte Coutan), 


THE SUNDOWNER. 

By B. P. Robin. 2 .s. (S.P.C.K.) 

Our only grouse agaiiLst tliis book is that it is too short 
and that it is not very well bound. The picture, in our 
copy, of “A Pioneer llomc in North Queensland ” came 
loose, even as we turned the pages, and wc were sorry, as 
** The Sundowner ” is going to have a permanent place 
on our shelves. It is written by one of the romantic 
Bush Brotherhood, Brother Robin, who wanders through 
the vast solitudes of this amazing country ministering the 
things divine to the large-hearted, happy-go-lucky people 
of the bush, and their dear, keen children. Brother Robin 
has evidently a delightful and literary personality ; he's a 
thorough man, plucky, absolutely out to share every 
hardship with the settler ; wholly dedicated to his task ; 
a visitor at primitive camps, and homes so distant that the 
bushman calls them " west of sundown/’ 



Rohinicm Cnisoe *'TBU»4iDAGroiliCV 

(S0lwyn & Blount), 
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A List from 

Heffer’s of Cambridge 

For Boohtcwrs 

Sketches from a Library 
Window 

By BASIL ANBERTON, M. A., City Librarian, Nfwcastle- 
on-Tyne, D«iny 8vo, cloth, xm. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 

“ His work has no dull paragraphs."' — 

A. C. Bunson in Weekly Westminater (iatette 

For Classical sc holars 

A Child’s Garden of Verses 

By R. L. STEVEN.SON. Translated into Latin with 
the Etiglhh text facing by T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7t,. bd. net. I’Ostage yd. 

A New Study of Dante and his times 

Dante : the man and the Poet 

By MARY BRAOFORli WHITING, llhislrated by 
Signor ASCANIO TKALDI. A popular life of the 
great iwet for the general public. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
ys. 6d. net. Postage ttd. 

Dramat ic Episodes of Egyptian Histor y 

And in the Tomb were found 

By TERENCE GRAY, author of " H.ttshepsut." Illus- 
trated. Dramatic studies of vital persf»nalities. Demy Hvn. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. ne4. Postage od. 

Recently published 

Six Plays 

By FLORENCE Hl-NRIKTTA DARWIN, with an 
liilrodiiction by CECIL SHARP. Chuniiinp plays basnl 
on well-known folk songs, suitable lor p.-iiish jilayrrs. 

Cr. 8 VO, cloth, qs. net. Postage . Aho sold separatciv. 

19. (id. net each. Postage 3d. 

A Christmas Mystery 

A series of Bethlehem Tableaux, arnmgefl for parish 
tilaycrs by S. G. CARPENTER and E H. WELSbOUD. 

4tu, sewed. is. net. J'oslagcjd. 

Cambridge Revisited 

By ARTHUR B, GRAY, with numerous illustrations. 
F'eap^bj, cloth. Reduced Price, 7s. 6d. net. Postage yd. 

String Figures 

By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A. and Edition. An 
ainuHeiiient tor evcryljody. Illustrated. Cr. Hvo, Lioards. 
as. Od. net. ’ I'oslagc ^d. 

The Spirit of our Laws 

By H. COHEN, of the Inner Temple, and Edithni. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 9s. iirt, J’ostagc 8d. 

One Clear Call 

By F. R. BARRY, M.A., Prim ipal of Knutsford. A call 
to a new Christo -con live niovciiiout. P'cap Hvf», sewed. 

9d. net. Posliigc ad. 

Auto-Suggestion and Religion 

By H. C. CARTER, M.A. An estimate of the bearing 
of M. Coue’s work on religion. Crown 8vo, stowed, 
xs. net, PosMge ail. 

An Introduction to 
Forecasting Weather 

By P. RAYMOND ZEALLEY, F.R.Met.Soc. Cr. 8vo. 
tewed. 9d. net. PosUige ad. 

Books by Rav. Prof. A. H. MeNEILE. P.P. 
Self-training in Prayer as. Od. net 

Self-training in Meditation 

A new Edition with two additional chapters. Ocl. net 

“After this Manner pray ye " as.’ od. net 
He led Captivity Captive t as. 6d. net 

AU F'cap 8vo, cloth. Postage 3d. 

W. HEFFElt tt SONS LTD. 
, 4, Petto Curs’. Cambridge 

and from ail Bookssllsrs 


f= CHARMING—^ 
GIFT’BOOKS 


REALMS OF GREEN 

By GERALD BULL. Cr. 8vo, 6/- net 

A Book of the Open Air 

What the Press says 

^TT “ There are one or two high masters of tin- art, luit Mr. Bull shows 
that ho, too, has thi; gilt. His sketches arc never thin or feeble." 

— Times Literary Supplement 
" One rail dip haphazard into these delightful cs$a>'s with no danger 
of drawing a blank."— .SVofsman 

'* The width of his observations is quite ustnumling . . . .nil nature 
lovers will thoroughly enjoy his sketches."- • Tree Press 

“ Each of the thirty chapli'.rs is a little gem, and it is a book which 
country lovers will be able to take Up .it odd halt liours . .. they 
will read it over and over again."— -Court Journal 

OMAR KHAYYAM 
AND HIS AGE 

By otto ROTHFELl), I.C.S. 8 vo, 15 /- net 

The work of Omar KhayyAm has been so iiuuh the subject of studv 
rerent years .lud wj niurh is written on It, th.it one might well 
question whelhr-r there is much scope left l‘*r a further brxik on the 
subjeel. 'Ihe Antlior has spent imich nf his life, in the K.ist and 
among Mussulmans ; he is a gri'at Persian Scholar ; has 
iepcat«-dly held ap)>i>iiitrn(‘uts as Exaiiiiner in Persian to the 
(.•tivcrnmeiit of India, reads and speaks Persi.in familiarly and lias 
ill many other ways the right to the claim of an aiittiority on the 
subject. 

The CHARM of OXFORD 

Dt'scribcd by J. WELLS. M.A.. Warden of Wad ham 
CollcRo, aiui Illustrated with 27 pencil drawings 
by W. G. HLACKALL. Second edition. 21 /- net 

" In h tleri>ress and illustration it is saturated with the atmosphere 
of the. city of splre.s and towers.’’— -ru// Mall (lazeUe 

ROMANCES OF OLD 
JAPAN 

By Madame YI.TK10 OZAKI. With i 6 full-page 
coloured illustrations reproduced from water-colour 
jiaintings and i(> full-page half-tone illustrations, 
executed specially for this book by well-known 
Japanese artists. Second edition. Cr. 410, 30 /« net 

Seldom has the real spirit of Japan been so unmistakably 
materialised. Both the text and (he ill us (rations succeed in wi>aving 
a picture that lor its fidelity to actualities, and its atmosphere of 
fantastic iiiiugcry, is unsurxiassed in any existing look oi Eastern 
life and custoiin.. 

FREEMASONRY AND 
THE ANCIENT GODS 

By Bro. J. S. M. ward, B.A.. F.R.Econ.S., 
F.S.S., etc., with an introduction by Sir JOHN A. 
COCKBURN. Demy 8vo, cloth. Profusely 
illustrated. 30 /> net 

*' 'Freemasonry and the Ancient Ciods ’ is a pleasure to read and a 
prize to ]iossrss. It will, doubtless, find a place as a work of 
rcfert'iicc in all libraries of repute, and few Masonic students will 
c;ire to be without a copy ." — Masonic Record 

KIPLING’S SUSSEX 

By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 8vo. J 2 / 6 net 

The. author wanders far afield in the Sussex which lias served as 
a background for so many of Kipling's songs and stories, and 
dcscrilics these old-world placfs with vivacity and a wealth of 
anecdote and comment. 

WONDERS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE 

By W. S. BKRRIDGE, F.Z.S. New edition with 
over 100 photographs by the Author. 5 /* net 

" A treasure of great value." — Aberdeen Tree Press 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

OT A CHARACTER STUDY. By R. THURSTON 
HOPKINS. Third edition, rc-writton. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net 

TO BE HAD OF AU. BOOKSELLERS 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON. KENT k Co., Lid. 
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THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD. 

By Ruoyaro Kipling. 

The Juat-So Painting Books for Children. 

3s. 6d. (Hodder A Stoughton.) 

It was a noble and brilliant idea — to print some of 
Rudyard Kipling's " Just-So Stories" separately. This 
in itself is a blessing, but when, in addition, there are 


PICTURE STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN. 

By Irmengarde Eberle. 58. (Duckworth.) 

It is hard to come by fresh ideas nowadays ; especially 
ideas for pleasing and usefully educating children, who 
are already so much considered and thought over. But 



From The Elephant’s Child 

Rudyard Kipling . Painting Book 
(Hodder <S* Stoughton). 


The Elephant'8 Child in Trouble. 

(Uoo'colour Reproduction). 


pictures to paint thrown in, the thing is more attractive 
than ever. Only Dolly and Dilys, when you paint these 
drawings of the Elephant, and colour the beauteous outline 
of the Bi-coloured Python . Rock-Snake, you must do it 
slowly. You are sure to want to keep the book for reading, 
you see ; it's so light to hold, so nice for days when you 
have to stay in bed, p)crhaps with a cold. And then you 
can admire your own illiihtralions very, very much (if 

they’re very beautifully 
done). We do not know 
who (lid the pictures. 
They are not the author's, 
but catch the spirit of 
his .style quite, fairly. 

We can imagine what 
pleasure this gift will 
give in nurseries that 
have hitherto grown up 
with no knowledge of 
Kipling. "The Elephant’s 
Child " is certainly cr^.ine 
de la crime. But where 
all are so good there is 
no need to talk of which is 
best. Children will enjoy 
each cf them and revel in 
the pictures. There could 
be no happier introduction 
to Kipling's wonderful 
stories for young readers. 
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here is a distinctly new creation ! Miss Eberle tells a 
simple nursery talc, and instead of writing down all 
the words, here and there puts in a little picture so 
small that it gets quite comfortably into the printed 
line. Take the opening paragraph to the story called 
" Clever Mr. Seed." Ordinarily, it would read ; ** This 
is Mr. Seed. All winter he did not have any arms 
or legs, because be did 
not need them. He is 
a very little fellow. 

And he lives in a tiny 
house, way under the 
ground. Last year he 
was 'part of a sun- 
flower." In Miss 
Eberlc's text, there's a 
drawing of Mr. Seed ; 
arms, legs, house and 
sunflower are pictures. 

The child can pursue 
his joyous way through 
these pages guessing all 
the words to put to 
the pictures, and we 
are certain the book 
will help him to 
remember what he reads 
and be what school- 
boys would call “ a a Maral Atohabat 
howling success." {A. 6> C. SlMk), 



From A Narsl Alphabet 

{A. &•€. Black). 




The DEAF 

can Join in 
this Christmas 

'T'HINK for one moment whet Christ mae 
* ^ would mean for you if no sound of 

groecing, no kiddies' laughter, no note of 
aong or merriment could reach your ears. 
What a mockery the spirit of Christmas 
must be for the Deaf I 

Remembering this, can you think of any gift 

more welcome to a deaf friend than the gift 

of hearing? It is within your power to give 
it, and in giving earn a lifelong gratitude. 

: aOK von ^ The"ACOUSTlQUE"-tl.eNEWwayto 

• Aon run hearing— will positively enable the deal to 

: New Wav '■ hear, whatever the cause, extent or duration 

■ , U I affliction. Made in distinct types, 

: to llOAPlng unc is suited to the requirements of each 

* T R II T H ’ B ” individual case. NerOe end middle ear 

I (eatorrh) rases tpecially fitted, end the special 

: tribute to the ; NON^HEAD ATTACHMENT renders it 
' ** AGOIIBTIOUE '' ** inconspicuous for men as for women. 

Uaed and recomniei ded by 

AUKISTS, SCIENTISTS. AND SOCIETV 

Indlwldual Demonitralidni and tatti per- 

tonally, or Attlngi by pott from partlealan 

NO C:ONSi:i/rv\TIVK l‘*KK 

NOTE^We are pleated in he able to 
annoimee the completion of the very latest type 
-/Ac AVJ.r •^ACOUSTIQUE ''-which we 
have contrived to have ready for Xmat. 



9S, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.l 

TMiono: MAYl-AIR 1380 

102, UNION STREET, QLA8QOW. SI, KINO STREET, MANCHESTER 

The GeutiiM Guaranfrt^d **ACOUSTfQVE'' is ohiainahle 
only iroM its Ori^uuittif aiui at the ahore addresses 



Build a House for your Books 

KON-TAYN-AL 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

As your library grows, add to your bookcase at less than 
2 Q%a a Mfiotlon* Kach section packs dat till needed. 

The stack phown here has 4 sections. They may be bought 
separately as follows : — Top Sections igs. Od. each, will 
accomm^ate books of average size (10 in. high). Bottom 
•Section s^s. 6d., for big volumes. Top 17s. 6d. Base i8s. 6d. 

Or you can purchase the whole with four sections u.s shown for 

£5 19s. IN SOLID OAK (any shade) 

The Kon-Tayn-Al is a genuinely handsome bookcase that 
lor price cohipiires favourably with anything on the market. 

10 days free trial without obligation 
Money refunded If not satisfied 

S$nd for tliustrated Folder 

KON-TAYN- AL, •;?: 

(Trade inquiriee invited) LONDON, W. i 

\mmemmemttmmemmemmmtmmmmmym^^ 

tfir 


BOOKS -i 

WE HAVE A 

SPLENDID STOCK 
OF BOOKS 

FOR BOYS and GIRLS 

^ !K 

THOUSANDS 
OF VOLUMES 

FOR 

PRIZES and 
PRESENTS 

BY ALL THE 
BEST WRITERS 


Send for <‘THE LONDON GUIDE 
TO UTERATURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE.” Post free on application. 


J. W. BUTCHER, 

2 and 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


ASK FOR 

>*The New Way 
to Heaping” 
“TRUTH’S” 
tribute to the 
“ AG0U8TJQUE.” 
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From Mrs. Strang's Annual Tail-piecb. 

for Children 


THE MAGIC 
FISH-BONE. 

By Charles Dickens. (Warne.) 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford, the book has a 
good old-fashioned look about it. Its long shapo, 
its green and gold colouring on white, its picture 
of the King looking at Princess Alicia ■ — all are 
pleasant. And the story itself (from " Holiday 
Romances ”) is enchanting. Do you remember ? All 
about that magic fish-bone which the Fairy Grand- 
marina presented to Alicia ; " Tell the Princess Alicia, 

with my love, that the fish-bone is a magic present, 
which can only be used once, but that it will bring 
her that once, whatever she wishes for, provided 
she wishes for it at the right time." And so on. As we 


(Oxjord University Press). 

MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 

6s. (Humphrey Milford.) 

Altogether delightful. Crowds of stories and verses, 
and a liberal allowance of piclure.s. The coloured illus- 
trations are particularly successful, notably one called 
" The Nest," showing a stork of ample proportions 
standing on a roof beside its mate. Natalie Joan 
contributes .some good things to the volume, her tale 
of " Uncle Fitzgerald " is quite jolly. Much care has 
been taken by Mrs. Strang over her book, and we have 
no criticisms. We quote from a set of dainty verses 
about a London child, staying in the country : 

" Then pillowing my tumbled head, 

This joyous tliought I took to bud — 

* To-morrow and to-morrow still 

The stars will shine, the wind will blow', 

No long, grey streets with lights aglow. 

No ugly houses all a- row, 

No footsteps echoitig to and fro — 

But flowers, and trees, and hill and dell, 

And hollow's where the fairies dwell," 



From Rip Van Winkle ** They all stared at him," 

(Harrap), 



From The Magic Fith-Bone The Sborst amut the 

{Frederick Warne). Maeio Pish-Bohe. 


proceed we are more and more 
struck with the felicity and the 
strange, charming colour of the 
pictures. " The Secret " is quite 
distinguished. 

DIMSIE MOVES 
UP AGAIN. 

By Dorita Fairlie Bruce. 

(>s. (Humphrey Milford.) 

For schoolgirls in tlieir teens. 
Dimsie was one of the most 
popular girls at the Jane Willard 
iMiundation, and had a way of 
coming through the most appalling 
scrapes with drums beating and 
flags flying. There is a very 
pretty picture of her, by the way, 
in a yellow jumper, on the cover. 
Miss Bruce dedicates her story 
to the " Old Girls of Clarence 
House, Roehampton," and her 
verses lead one to believe that 
her own school days were lived 
not so very long ago. At any 
rate, she can pre&ent the type of 
the everyday schoolroom flapper 
very successfully, and describe a 
group of nice natural girls, with 
tlie absurdities, the erases and the 
more serious faults of all audi 
groups. 




Seeley, Service ^ C8- 

^ r*jutidc*l 17^5 


THE SEA GYPSIES OF MALAYA 

W. O. WQITJC, y.B.G.H, Illiutntlonii and Uap. 31/-iict 

THE HILL TRIBES OF FIJI 

A. fi. BR£lVliTBR, F.K.A.I. IlluatrotlonB and Maps. 21/- nut 

THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN 

J. U. OUBBINH, M.A. Illuntrated. 21/- net 

FORE AND AFT CRAFT & THEIR STORY 

F. KEBr.R eilAU KUTilN. 

New Edition. IM) llluBtratloiiB. 12/6 net 

THINGS SEEN ON THE ITALIAN LAKES 

, MR8. L0N8DAI<R KAdG. ProfiiHely llluolrated. A/6 net 

Them sro 13 01 bar Vok. in iho Thinii Seen Hsrist 


SCiENCE OF 70-04 ir SEMES. 8/6 net em h 

CHEMISTRY OF TO-DAY V. (S. JtULL. l\I.A.G».xoii) 

Thors ore oloTon other Volumeii on Gcoloiy, Electricity. 
Aitrononiy, Seientifle Ideas, Botany, Phototfraphy, etc., ail 
written by experts. 


NEW ART LIBRARY 


**Tha admirable New Art Library." CuHnoiHwar 


WATER COLOUR 
OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY 
MODELLING 
DRAWING 

ANATOMY OF TREES 
PERSPECTIVE 


A. w. Rich. 
S. J. Holomon. 
SIR Ai.rKRi> I'ltief. 
Aliikkt Tokt. 
IT A MOLD Sl'KKIl. 
KhX ViCAT GoiiK. 
Ukx VIOAT (’i»LK. 


10/6 net 
10/6 net 
l.S/- net 
15/- net 
10/6 net 
15/- net 
18/- net 


ROMANCE LIBRARY,^ Neyv VoL 

ROMANCE OF COAL 


Soi 


CirAUtKS It. GUJSDN, FJt.S.K. 6 /- wet 

■c of the other 35 Volumes in this Scries arc : 


ILtOTRPlITV C. R. GIBSON. K.K.S.E. 
INIEOT LIFE K .SKi.ors 

PLANT LIFE Phok. HroTT Kli.iot. 

M.A.. R.Se. 

0HEMI8TRY Piiov. I'lin.ii'. K.u.s. 


MIOROSGOPE A. Kat.aN 1 >. M.A* 
QEOLOQY K. H. Gi<i:\v. M.A- 

AATRONOMY 11 . M AoniKUKoN.M.A. 
PIRACY E. KKIIIiK i'ilATTKRTON 


AN ANTHOLOGY. 

THE PILGRlM^S V/AY a Tjttle Seriimf (;o(>d ('onnsel 

for Travellers. Hy Slii A. 'I'. dujI.I.KU l’oiioll, iTofi-fisor of Kiifriish 
Literature at rainliridne I nlverHity. rioth. 3 /ft net. Leather,' 5 /. net 

**Tha vary flower of a cultivated irian'e reading,"- ( moi/r// life 


THE POETRY BOOKSHOP 
ANNOUNCES : 

READY 

Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth 
Century, 1900-1922. Selected with a 
Foreword, by W. H. DAVIES. 5s. net 
A New Edition (Crown 8vo) of Nursery 
Rhymes. (Nurse Lovechild’s l.egacy), 
embellished by C. l.OVAT FRASER. 

2s. 6d. net 

To-morrow. By MARY MORISON 
WEBSTER. 2s. 6d. net 

IMMEDIATELY 

GeorgianPoetry,1920-1922.(VoI.5.) Edited 
byE. M. Crimson Paper Boards. 6s.net 
Eight NewRhymeSheets(Two, First Series; 
Six, Second Series.) Particulars on appli- 
cation. (Ready about the 20th November.) 

SHORTL Y 

The Lyrical Poems of Michael Field. 

A SELECTION. 5s.net 

Black and White. By H>AROLD 
ABBOTT. 2s. 6d. net 

THE CH^AOOK (A Monthly Miscellany). 
Published on the ist of each month. 
« Price I s. Full particulars and a Specimen 
Copy on application. 

88^ Dsvonshlre 8t, Th.elwlds Rd., lomion, W.C.i 


MAKE IT A BOOK 
THIS TIME 

For SWEET SEVENTEEN 
and oVer 

We recommend this charming romance from the 
gifted authors, ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 

□ 

□ □ 

A good story 
well told is 
always a wel- 
come gift to 
those who like 
to settle down 
liy the cosy 
lireside with a 
book. 

Price* 2/6 net, 

□ □ 

□ 

In making a gift to a friend one must be quite 
surci that not only is the story oru* that can lay 
claim to be included in the wliolesome lictioa class, 
but the binding, paptT and jirinting must be good 
in every way, for one has to consider that the 
book which lias phrased the reader will find a 
resting-jilace in the bookcase. 

^ a 

For HIM OF ALL AGES 

We recomnuuid this sjilendid African adventure 
story, by that versatile and much-travelled writcT, 
F. A. M. WEBSTER. 

THE CURSE OF THE LION 

is about tl’C workings of a mysterious curse laid on by an 
uncanny witch-doctor of the African wilds. The Jove of 
a snake for its mate and of a man for a woman who was 
sacrificed to sat- 
isfy a jealous 
hubliand's unjust 
suspicions. T h o 
manner in which 
13 r u c e L o g a n 
a n d li i s 0 o m- 
radcs contrive to 
hold t h e o cl d 
c o r n e r s of tlie 
IJiitish K m i> i r e 
together with 
very thin .string 
are matters 
wliicli make the 
pages of tins 
book alive with 
pathos, patience, 
love and forti- 
tude of very 
human men and 
women, such as 
the author of 
'^The Black 
Shadow*' has 
himself consorted with at the uttermost cuds of the earth. 

On sale at all Bookstalls and Booksellers everywhere. If 
any difficulty, send P.O. for 2 /o for each book, to Chief 
Clerk, United Press. Ltd., Salisbury Square, I-ondon, E.C.4. 

■ — 

i6t 
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Storlf R in rhyme by C. H. D. GtffUrjIi. FACES TILL THEY SHONE. ' 

{Thornton Butterworth), 

ARNOT: A KNIGHT OF AFRICA. 

By Ernest Baker. 3s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 

The sub- title of this book supplies a remarkably full 

and accurate indi- 
ct a t i o n of its 
contents. It is 
described as '‘a 
.stirrinj? account of 
the life of an in- 
trepid explorer, a 
zealous missionary, 
and a knight-errant 
in the best sen.se of 
the term.” Fred- 
erick Stanley Arnot 
was born in Glas- 
gow in 1838. When 
a child of six his 
]:arents removed to 
Hamilton w h e r e 
the boy was 
brought into con- 
tact with the great 
I-ivingstonc and 
his family. It was 
Livingstone’s home 
letters, part of 
which were read to 
him, that hred tlu^ 
l;oy's imagination, 
and induced him. 
while yet in hjs 
teens, to resolve to 
follow in the track 
of the great cx- 
p 1 o r c r. Leaving 
this country when 
he w^as only twenty- 
three, Arnot’s 
whole life was spent 
in Africa, with the 
exception of some 
journeys in quest 
of health, for his 
w’ork was pursued 
in the face of in- 
creasing ill-hc^lth 
caused by the hard- 
ships and rough 
living he endured. 


He died in harness just on the eve of the Great War. Mr, 
Baker has already written the authoritative Life of 
Arnot.’* Here he has retold the story for boys and girls, 
emphasising the adventurous and picturesque side of 
Arnot’s work. It makes an excellent story worthy to be 
mentioned along with the records of the two great 
Scottish pioneers, Livingstone and Mungo Park. The 
book is fully and capitally illustrated. 



JProm A Fourth Form Popped her, feet foremost. 

Rebel INTO THE CANVAS TUBE.*' 

{Nishei), 


A FOURTH FORM REBEL. 

By Christine Cuaundler. 4s. (Nisbet.) 

If you want to be sure of pleasing a little girl friend buy 
her a Chri.stine Chaiindler book. It's always a safe invest- 
ment. Pickle in ” A Fourth Form Rebel ” entirely lives 
up to her name ; from the moment she enters St. Ethel- 
dreda's School she becomes an outlaw ; she won’t conform 
to rules ; she w'on’t be ” bossed.” Her defiance of a 
monitress and of the head girl lands her into trouble, and 
on her very first night she has to be put to bed by force ! 
From such a bad beginning she goes on to be more out- 
rageously naughty than ever — to the awe and wonder of 
the rest of the Fourth Form. But one thing she is never 
guilty of — she won’t tell a lie. When the entire school 
suspects her of lying her proud spirit is crushed and she 
runs away. However, something happens to make her 
go back, and something happens— something full of 
danger and excitement — that restores her to favout: an4 ; 
clears her reputation. Furthermore the that 
school can be a jolly place if. one adapts oneself to ihi 
customs, though, as her friend Peggy h^ys t *' ^; 
you'll be a Pickle to the end of . the chapter.*^ V 





I M. DENT & Sons Ltd. ■^SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Utniiit **y* • " Then U a magic ia Mr. Hudson'! st)de and In bis exquisite seusibUity which awakens In bis reader a thousand sleeping memories." 

THE LAST W U IJf TlSciSlV . A in RICHMOND PARK 

BOOK BY ▼▼ • XX vJ JLr V-r • Bv a field naturalist. Demy 8vo. 16/- net 

A book of reflections, suggestions and conclusions on many matters, half physical, half spiritual, the product of a lifelong intimaey, now to all appearance 
ended, with a n i m al life oi all kinds. The text of the discourse is, in the author’s own words, “The mind in beast aud bird, as in man, is the main thing.'' 


AUSTIN DOBSON. An Anthology of Prose and Wrse. ! MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS, 1870-1920 

**d I’OUSON. With a Foreword by EDMUND GOSSE (g Vols.) Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 3/. net per volume 

“the ediSir h™^1hered a bouquet out oi one ol the most cJrefily* ! 

IM L0TU6 LAND I “An admirable little series. ... An astonishingly rich treasury of the 

f 4 a 1^ i best literature of our generation.'' — Daily ChronicU 

JAFAIN. ByHERBERTG.PONTING. Author of “ The Great White - ^ - - — 

South.*' Witli 8 llbistrationH in colour and Ho in Biack-and- White. 18/- net THK OOLDBM BOOK OF 

“ I sincer^ recoluineml tliis btH.>k to anyone who has an idea to visit MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, 1870-1920 

^ ' Introduction bv LORD DUNSANY, and dedicated by permission to 

THE OLD COUNTRY. a nook ol l^ivc and PraiM of La“«“‘'- >'» 'THOMAS CALDWElL ei6 pp 

''“T* rl ™vnre » dohnitc period of hall a century, and the erdi* lltou 

Wality ami lovITof ^ ^**'^*^ ''viilteii about the Alfred Noyes, John Drinkwatcr, J. E. Meeker, Rupert Brooke. 

GARDEN COLOlJRT 'co.imbdng: SPRING SIR HENR'Y NEWBOLT’S An EoKlwh Anthology 

Ivarle, SUMMER by E. V. B., AUTUMN by Rose Kingsley, WINTER and Impression. a ^ 

by Hon. Vlcary Gibbs. With Notes and 48 Coloured Plates by Margaret The author has compiled a new ANNOTATED INDEX conUiiiing 

Waterficld. l''cap 4to. 18^- net critical and appreciative notes on the Autbora and their Works. 2/- net 

** The charm of the l)ook is the entire absence of professionalism . Though TMa Morning Post.---" It is iiulred no excessive claim that * shining pieces 

the book is bv many hands, it owes its charm as well as its unity to Miss have gone by hundreds into this mosaic.' It is an inexhaustible delight 

Waterfield. In the art of suggestivriiess it would be difliciilt to surpass to turn these leaves at random. ... In these thousand pages there is 

the selective skill provwi in the subject of her pictures.’’- - ^ Outlook store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.'' 


KINGS’ TREASURIES of wortd Litereture. 

89 VoU. 1/6 and 1/9 net each 

“ It is imjiossiblu to overpraise this serirs of ‘ Kings’ TreaMiries,' wluther as pocket volumes for fathers or a.s school books for boys they are perfect'* — 

SOME NEM' VOt.VMES GtOKOS Saumkin ia the Duffy JV«w 

JUNIOR MODERN WETRY. With Portrait of J. E. I-i.rcKFii. i,i pp, i roRT AMITY. Uy A. T. Ouillisk-Coucii. With s Poctmit ol Geaeiul 
MODERN PROSE. F.dited by Guv N. Pocock, M. A., Editor of JUodttn Wolfe, ajsb j>p. 


(S Vuls.) Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 3/. net per volume 

A unique collection of modem Essays arranged so as to show the gradual 
change made from the long and leisurely Victorian essay in the Quartsrly 
Rtview to the rapid and more succinct essay as written by the new short 
flight men of our owu time. 

“ All admirable little series. ... An astonishingly rich treasury of the 
best literature of our generation .’’ — Daily CHronicU 

THB OOLDBM BOOK OP 

MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, 1870-1920 

Introduction by LORD DUNSANY, and dedicated by permission to 
the Poet Laureate. Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL. 4x6 pp. 
Cloth. 7'6 net 

This vnliimo rovers a definite period of hall a century, and the colloctioa 
(if poems is fully representative. Among the obvious and indispensable 
names are R. L. Stevenson, T. E. Brown, Austin Dobson, Himry Ncvirbolt, 
Alfred Noyes, John Drinkwatcr, J. E. Meeker, Rupert Brooke. 

sIr llENRY~ NEWBOLT’S An Engl^^^ 

and Impression. 10 6 net 

The author has compiled a new ANNOTATED INDEX containing 
critical and appreciative notes on the Autbora and their Works. 2/- net 
The Alorninf Post.---" It is indeed no excessive claim that * shining pieces 
have gone by hundreds into this mosaic.' It is an inexhaustible delight 
to turn these leaves at random. ... In these thousand pages there is 
store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.’’ 


Poeity. With I'ortiait of (i. K. Chesterton. 256 pp. 

THE OLD POST and Other Nature Stories. ByCAni. Kwai.d. 
from the Danish by Praf. it. C. Moore Smith. 128 pp. 


PI EASE WR I . E F 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY. With Frontisrier^^ of Moncsbv Michael Aogclo. 256pp. 
TALES OF TRAVEL. Selected aud Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A., D.Utt 


AU^ UhfJV 


With a Portrait ol the late Sir Elracst Shacklctou. 


/ iSr AW CATALOGUE 




The next best thing to the 
Old Masters thej'^ reproduce 

A Medici Print framed in an artistic 
“ period” frame is the ideal gift. There 
are nearly 270 prints from which 
to choose, and they may be seen at 
The Society’s Galleries. Those who 
cannot call are invittid to send lor a 
Free Summary Catalogue and " A Note 
on Framing,” which gives helpful 
advice on framing problems. 

MEDICI CHRISTMAS 
CARDS & CALENDARS 

“A positive delight to the eye.” 

Daily News 

Prices 3d. to 5/- Write for List. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S 
'7, GRAFTON STREET, W.i, & 



Beautiful Books for Christmas 

Jt 

The Idyls of Thtocritus, Bion 
and Moschus 

Rendered into English Prose by Andrew 
Lang, and illustrated in colour collotype 
after drawings by W. Russell Flint. 
A New Riccardi Press Quarto. Two 
Volumes. Michalet Grey Boards ,^8 1 8 6 
net; Bound in Vellum (,i$ 15 6. 

Also 1 2 copies printed on V ellum (10 
of which are for sale). Price f,\ 0 . 

The Riccardi Press Books 

‘‘ Taste that is faultless in print, paper, 
binding, illustration. ... It would be 
impossible to desire any books more 
admirable .” — Saturday Review 

Aniopgst recent Kiccardi Books may be men- 
tioned : " The Shropshire Lad.” by A. K. 
Housman. Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. 
Indian Stories of F. W. Bain 

The Riccardi Press Books are'issued under 
^ three headings and a detailed Prospectus 
with Specimen Page and Illustration will 
be sent on request. 


GALLERIES ARE AT 
63, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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THE WHITE 
FEATHER. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

With coloured frontispiece. 

2 s. 6d. (A. & C. Black.) 

This is a new edition of a 
story that has found favour 
for ten years or more, and in' 
this very attractive and cheap 
form anotlicr lease of life may 
confidently be predicted for it. 

MEG OF THE 
BROWNIES. 

By MARGARF.T Stuart Lane. 

Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I., and Mary 
Strange Reeve. 2 s. 6d. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

We believe this to be one of 
the very best books for girls 
publish^ this Christmas-time. 

It is written with commend- 
able literary skill, by some- 
body who knows all the outs 
and ins of the Girl Guide 
movement. Meg Lind on is a 
charming little heroine, almost 

ten ; but, when our story opens, only a second-class Brownie in the end all comes right, and the gruff gardcncr-papa has 

(as she had a bad memory and at first couldn't remember this conversation with downright, trustworthy little Meg : 

messages very well). She is dreadfully sorry for another ** And those uniform things,” he said awkwardly. You 
little girl, called Ellen, who simply longs to join the x>ack, might, some time, give me a list of what Ellen will want.” 

but cannot, as her father has such a prejudice again.st Guides ” Not — not for the Brownies?” faltered Meg. "She 

and Brownies. Meg is as kind as she can be to Ellen, and might as well try. We'll see l\ow it works.” 



Ffom The Weejum Mr. Wrmum aivss thr Waitrr a Frrnoh Pbnny. 

{Ff§d§fy^ W^am§\. 



From Picture Tales from the Russian " Presently a cock came ALONa** 

(Basil Blackwell). 
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A Selection of Acceptable Gifts iiiiiiiiiii*s& 

DUIT YnCt h M A 9 ** V 


PHILIPS 
NEW ERA LIBRARY 

Edit9d by ERNEST YOVNG, B. Jc. 

Attractive little Klft-boqks which help to i;lvc a wider 
view of life and Ur problems. Prepared to satisfy the 
general desire for knowledge of a little of each of the 
“things that count "—Literature, Nature, Kconnniics, and 
so forth. 

Each volume ebout 250 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s« 6d. net 

Book lend Wealth and Work 

W. H. King, B.A. George W. Gough. M.A. 

England in Her Days of Country-aide 

Peace K ambles 

Eleanor Doorly, M.A. W. S. Furneaux 

Ciateways of 'rhe New Era In 

Commerce Education 

J. Fairgriiwe, M.A., and £. Young, B.Sc. 

E. Young, D.Sc. 

The Romance of Building Allen S. Walker 


A 20th Century Macaulay ? ' 

A SHORT 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 

By RAMSAY MUIR. M.A. 

Vol. I-THE ISLANDS AND THE FIRST EMPIRE 
(to 1763) 

Medium octavo, 82>| pages, with Chronological Index 
Cloth boards. 15b • net 

** Deserves to be welcomed, read and assimilated by the general public 
throughout the British Commonwealth."-- 7 'A« Observer 

Vol. II-THE MODERN COMMONWEALTH 

Medium octava 824 pages, with complete Index 
Cloth boards, 15b. net 


= A new Volume of permanent utility 

I THE BUSINESS 
m MAN’S GEOGRAPHY 

^ By E. G. R. TAYLOR. B.Sc., F.K.G.S. 

An entirely new Compendium of General and Post- 
* War conditions iu respect of World Products and World 

; Markets. Giving a *sucdnct account of the position as 

regards industry and commerce in every part of the gloln;. 

The only work of its kind. No oAoc or home 
library is eompleic without il. 


High Class Presentation Atlases 

Philips* New Handy General 
Atlas and Gazetreer 

SECOND ami REl'lSED EDITION 
200 pages of Maps. luO.uOO References 

New Boiuidaries, also it)2i Census Returns of Great 
Britain auJ U.S.A. Size x6 by 11 in. 

Cloth 83 13b. 6d. uet. Uali bound, £5 5 s. net 

Philips* “Record" Atlas 

New Edition showing the new Boundaries 

with Index consisting of over 30.000 References. Of 
convenient size (lof by 7 ins.) fur the Bookshelf, 
Handsomely l)ound in cloth bo.irds, lOs* 6d. net 

Philips' New Popular Atlas 


Aicaium 


With 32 coloured and 135 black-and-white maps. 
Medium octavo, 512 pages, cloth boards 


25b. net 


Revised Kdition, illustrating the New Boundaries and 
Territorial Changes. With Gazetteer Index.* Size it 
by 13 inches. Cloth boards. 6 b> net 

Write for llluatratcd Ll«t of Ailaaes for gifis— from 
2s. to 12 guineas 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 



Editors 

Don’t 

Care 


how, where, or why matter submitted to them is wrong. They are not concerned in putting it 
right. They are only concerned in getting what they want. But the new writer can, by the 
1*.C.C System, begin with all the practical hints, tips, and advice that he might otherwise fail to 
diseover in a life-time. 

The P.C.C. System is based on the co-ordinated expi^rience not of one writer, but of many 
writers who have made good. 

The P.C.C. taUs you how to put your work inio saleable form - and sc'l il. The 
P C.C. editorial revision of your writing and systematic training will shew you 
the shortest cut to success for the lowest possible fee in the lea.si possible time. 


Tho P.C.C. toucheg you how to send ; The right MS. at the right ti.ne to the light people. There is a prodigious 
demand for articles and stories —never ending, ever growing, never satisfied. 


Send short specimen MS. with 106 Kcadlng Fee to Hditor-in-Chief, Practical CoriHRpondpnce Collefje, Ltd.. 57. BHnmrs Street, Oxford 
Street, W.i. The Reading Fee will be returned il yon ate not absolutely satisfied with the value of the Report on your .VIS. 


Scholarship Couriet of Postal Training at holf-fect reterved 
for “Bookman” readers whose MSS. shew nniiBuol promise. 



so OKS KKVIEWETi OR J‘DFEKTISE‘D 
IN THIS OK ANY OTHEK. JOURNAL 

CAN BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANT OF THE i.ooo BRANCHES OF 

W. H. SMITH & SON 

Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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.1BXT6* 


T| MAGIC LONDON. 

) ^ By Nbtta Syrett. 65. net. (Thornton Bntterworth.) 

^ Every child who has not seen London will hunger to 

|||| sec it aher reading this delightful book. Little Londoners 
themselves will look at it with new eyes ; will borrow 
some of the magic that Betty’s Godmother showed her 
how to use. Betty didn’t like I.ondon when she first 
came to live in it, but that was because she didn't know 
Ti it -and how few people who live in the heart of its wonder 
^ and romance do know it ! Five magic journeys back into 
JH the past Betty and her Godmother made. They saw 
H London as it was in the time of the Romans, London in the 
Middle Ages, the London of Sliakespeare, of Pepys, of 
Doctor Johnson. The glamour of the past is over the 
whole book. There is tremendous scope in the theme, 
^ and treated by an imaginative writer such as Miss Nctta 
^ Syrett it makes uncommonly fascinating reading. Miss 
^ Helen Jacobs’s coloured pictures, all beautifully done, never 
fail to catch the spirit of the period they illustrate. 


ihe RhiNoceiLOs-f 





90 YEARS' REFUTATION 


For Him— For Her 


For YOU ! 



A Blick Typewriter 
the best Gift 
of All 

B OMETHING seasonable — something 
really useful — something which will 
show that you have a lively appreciation 
for the needs of the recipient : why not a 
Typewriter ? You might exhaust the whole 
category of possible presents for a dear friend 
or relative and still not hit upon a more 
happy suggestion than a Ulick. Open the 
lid of its handsome Travelling Case, slip in a 
sheet of paper, with carbon copies as required, 
and it is ready at any minute of the daj' to 
put your thoughts upon paper. 

Witl^a Blick, the tedium of writing becomes 
relieved of its monotony. There is nothing 
a heavy, expensive mar.hine will do that a 
Blick will not do — and do as quickly. 
Anyone can learn to operate it in an hour, and 
it can be carried and used anywhere. Full 
and complete 3 Years* Guarantee is included 
with every machine. 

Before making up your list of presents for 
Xmas or the Kew Year, write for Booklet 80 
giving full particulars. 

THE BLICK TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 

9 & 10, Cheapsidc, London, E.C.a 

@ §# 

icK 

UNIVERSAL 


» YEA«8’ OUA»ANTXE~| '* 



Vitible Writing t 90 Glinr. 
noten 1 Strong Manifolder 1 
Gomplcto in Hnndtomc 
It TittTeUing Gnie it 



VA y 

the master 



IN 17 LEAD! 

DNE for/ 

^ Christmas 
^efeon^ Box for Writer, 

Artist, or Student 

A Box containing a dozen Dixon’s 
Eldorado ” Pencils, makes a practical 
Christmas Gift, and would be greatly 
appreciated by writers, artists, students, 
or anyone who uses a lead pencil for any 
purpose. Dixon’s Eldorado is famous for 
Quality and Economy — it WTites smoothly, 
does not readily snap, and is always true 
to grade. 

Made in 17 leads — one for every need 
or preference, 6d. each, 4/6 per dozen, 

48/- per gross. Of Stationers, etc. 
Interesting Booklet free on request. 

1. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che^leK Comer, Kingsway, London, W.C2 


SCHEMES THAT ATTRACT 


THE 

London & Manchester 
Assurance Company,^* 

OFFERS in the Ordinary Branch 

SEVEUl UNIQUE POLICIES 

which the Public need especially, 

which the Agents sell readily, 

which the Gompany writes generously, and 

which give lasting satisfaction to all concerned. 


E.g. 


The ‘'DOUBLE BENEFIT ^'u fiPr iiiihviduiiltt. 

Tha ** VICTORY** U for marrlod 


The premtuius, wlilch sro limited in number, and 
■urprlsinflv l«ivr, nan he paid ni mthly, quarterly, 

. . linlf-yearly, yearly, or in one lump huiii. . . 

The Company has a particularly atroni valuation basis, 
and has an ezcellent reputation for prompt settlements. 

For full lufomuition apply to Chief OtHue ; 

50, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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I'fom The Armheld's Animal Book An Eagle who lived 

{pUChwOfth), Koviowed elsewhere in this Number ALL BY HIMSELF. 


Seven ** Nothing original in that. We're always 
slaying Seven I " The chapter describing Clarence's 
first effort at football, and the ludicrous way in 
which he tried to get a goal, will buck up the 
timid, and convulse the experienced. Clarence is a 
true Briton (after discipline), and is being quite 
decent to a shy new-comer when we leave him. 


A 

LITTLE 

RHODESIAN. 


By 

Margaret Batchelor. 

3s. (Humphrey Milford.) 

Quite a nice little story 
about G wend a. a small 
girl, who leads a lonely 
life in a gold-mining region 
in Rhodesia. She is sent 
away to Cape Town for a _ 
visit and has a good many 
adventures there. J his is 

a book for a little person of ten to twelve. Miss 
Batchelor has a clear and simple style, easily un- 
derstandable, and makes the most of small incidents 
such as the accidental smashing of a tea-cup. It 
has always been Gwenda’s daydream to have a 
little friend of hers in England to play with, and the 
book ends brightly with the coming of this Elizabeth 
to Cape Town. ** Nothing nicer could possibly have 
happened," exclaims Gwenda. I really think I am 
the happiest child in South Africa." 



TOPSY-TURVY 

ACADEMY. 

By R. A. H. GooDYEAtt. Illustrated by Percy 
Tarrant, 5s. net. (Harrap.) 

If you know a boy with a riotous sense of fun, 
who glories in practical jokes and appreciates the 
smart retort, buy him this book. His chuckles will 
reward you. Full of the irresponsibility of boyhood, 
" Topsy-Turvy Academy " deals with a group of mis- 
chievous lads, with their pranks, their sports, their 
comic dialogue, all of which will make a direct appeal 
to the average schoolboy and win his unstinted 
approval. The American brothers who arrive at the 
Academy are a choice pair— Asper talkative and self- 
confident, Marcus stolid and silent. No less likeable are 
" Romeo " and " Juliet," and 
the others who soon drift into 
the plot and take their share 
in the general jiierrimeiit. The 
pictures of Mr. Percy Tarrant's 
work help to make the book 
an altogether wonderful five- 
shillings- worth. 

DORMITORY 8. 

By Warren Bell. 

2S. 6 d. (A. & C. Black.) 

Amazingly good value for 
lalf a crown. Well bound and well printed. It will 
uit best, perhaps, boys of the preparatory school age. 
t Is a simple, cheery account of the adventures ol 
ather a soft youth at rather a hard school. Poor 
lear Clarence (who afterwards turns out to be quite 
Bood fellow) is bullied and teased till he makes a 
liih for Uberty. The Twins— two merry young 
chooUmates.' see that he doesn’t catch to tmn. 
30VS who are abqut to embark on the great adventure 
)f Mhod Ufe wifl thrill to the dashing narrative of 
Itjrmitory life, the tugs of war, the soap races, tlie 
attacks on other " dorms.” “ We’re gomg to slay 



From Nursery Rhymes 
[The Poetry BoohshopY 



From The House witn the 
Twisting Passage 

By Mirioo St. John Webb. (HafVOp), 
170 


" HE TOOK IT NOUOHLY. AMO J 
TOWARDS THB OOOlt? 

Reeenay reytowoilla TKsilSoosj^ 



BOOK PRINTERS 


BUTLER & TANNER 

FROME 

I 


BOOK BINDERS 
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Ffom Curiosities of the Animal World 
CThornton Butterworth), 


An Arctic Fox in 
Winter Drbse. 


BLACK! E’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 

5S. net. (Blackie.) 

1 he girl who does not find something to her liking 
in this attractive volume will indeed be hard to please. 
1 here is a delightful story by Angela Brazil ; articles 
on Amateur Theatricals, Camping for Girls, Hockey 
for Girls, Girls of Other Days, Gardening for Girls, 
a Plum-Picking Holiday, Home-made Sweets, Pretty 
Things to Wear, and many another interesting subject. 
There is a play in one act, by Alice Parry Gunn. 
And of course there are stories and verses, and 
illustrations galore. On the wliole the verses arc 
a little colourless and disappointing. The artists 
include Gordon Browne. R.I., and C. E. Brock. 

US. 

By Cecil Aldin. (Kuinplirey Milford.) 

One of the well-known, very welcome Aldin picture- 
books. It has a pale bulf cover and an adorable back 
view of a little girl in a yellow knitted cape and hat, 
holding a tiny dog on a lead. Mr. Aldin has done 
some really charming drawings for this book ; they 


THE POND. 

By Carl Hwalu. Trjinslated from the Danish by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated by Warwick 
Kbynolds. 6s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

To Mr. Thornton Butterworth '.s Royal Road Library 
has just been added " The Pond,’* by Carl Ewald. It is 


would make a beautiful frieze for the nursery, set in line. 
The story of a little maid’s adventures with her dog — 
how she dressed it up and put it in the pram, will 
certainly please, though we feel that such pictures as 
these should be enshrined in a more important literary 
setting. Clever, clever — ^the word is on one’s lips all the 
time when one studies the illustrations. 


a nature-study told in the form of a 


story, and is at once educative and 
interesting. There are four beautiful 
coloured plates and fifty drawings in line. 
Ewald 's observant eyes have seen beneath 
the surface of a placid pond the same 
mixture of comedy and tragedy which 
we find in human life. It is not every 
scientist who can cloliie his knowledge 
in words that are comprehensible and 
entertaining to the childish mind, but 
Ewald has this power in an extraordinary 
degree. Well bound and printed, this 
is an ideal book to give a child who has 
reached the inquiring age. 

JENNIFER, J. 

By Ethel Turner. 4s. (Ward, Lock.) 

All young fellows of the age of ton and 
upwards to seventeen should r- ad this 
jolly book ; and we shall not be at all 
surprised if authors (and other people) oi 
twice and three times those years enjoy 
it. The production of that immortal 
paper, The Pea-Nut, is enough to make 
an anchorite chuckle. " Don't have 
advertisements/* says the wise young 
editor, *' and then you can say anything." 
But, to be comme it fatU the Pea-Nut had 
to have everything cotrect, and here are 
some of its special home-made advertise- 
ments : ** Lost, on Monday morning, 

^ between Porridge and Eggs, A Temper. — 
Apply Marta, the Martyr/* " Lost : My 
Wits. Positively no use to anyone but 
the owner/' Jennifer was responsible for 
these ; what more need be said by way of 
introducing such a brilliant member of 
the staff ? But there are many other 
people in this story just as interesting. 
The author has ^ven us a perfectly 
delightful tale, with genuine, irresistible 
humour. 



/•>Gm The Pond The P.kb appeared AWONd THE liBBMi; 

(TkoftUan BiUtermnh\» ■ ■. 
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From A Book of Nimble Beasts ** She came out pull charqs.' 

{Nash & Grayson). 


contains such questions as: (i) ** Who was exhausted 
by family cares ? ** [A ns. ** The old woman who lived 
in a shoe (2) " Who disliked insects ? ** (3) “ Who 

wore a superfluity of jewellery ? ** and so on ; one of 
the most difficult being, Who showed religious in- 
tolerance ? ” The book is cleverly illustrated by W. 
Smithson Broadhead. In spite of the long list of 
school tales that Miss Brazil has to her name, there 
is no lack of freshness in this her latest story ; it is a 
worthy successor, and we hope a predecessor, to many 
another Angela linizil school story. 


A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS 

By Douglas English. 6s. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

When one compares the books of one's own child- 
hood with those issued to-day, one is able to appre- 
ciate the wonderful work done by the camera. In 
" A Book of Nimble Beasts," Mr. Douglas English 
brings to the aid of his letterpress on " bunny rabbit, 
squirrel, toad and those sort of creatures " two 
hundred illustrations of iihotographs of living animals. 
As the Cheap Jacks are wont to say of their goods, 
tliese amazing pictures are aloiie worth the money. 
No child looking at them could fail to be inspired by a 
love of nature. The charm of the book is further 
enhanced by the delightful manner in which the 
author deals with his several subjects. " I would lead 
them," he says of his readers. " (with hushed voices 
and quiet fetd) into God's Under-World ; a world of 
queer small In'qq'x^nings ; of s))arkling eyes and vanish- 
ing tails ; a whispering, rustling world." I think he 
will find that he has accomplished his object. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 

By Angela Brazil. 6s. net. (Blackic.) 

The average schoolgirl will need no urging to read 
Miss Angela Brazil's latest story of school life, for 
Miss Brazil is firmly established in the schoolgirl 
heart. Her name on the cover of a book is a 
guarantee of a rattling good story. Miss Brazil can 
invest the most casual adventure with tiomondous 
interest ; not that the adventures that take (>lacc in 
"The School In The South" are all casual; far from 
it. Irene Beverley, the heroine of the story, is sent 
to a school in Naples, that is kept by English ladies 
for British and American girt*. So wc get a whole- 
some English school atmosidicre in a fresh setting. 
Irene quickly becomes a favourite in the school and 
is duly elected a member of a secret society — “ a 
secret sisterhood," cxjdaineu the 1 'resident ; "just 
the same as a fraternity is a broth eriiood. Wc call 
ourselves ‘ Tlie Camellia Buds,' and we're members 
of the Transition who have banded ourselves together 
for the purposes of mutual protection." But the 
Society soon find there is other work for them to 
do instead of " mutual x>roteciion." One of their 
members discovers certain abuses going on in the 
school — the bullying of some of the junior girls by 
seniors — so the " Camellia Buds " turn themselves 
into a company of Fairy Godmothers, Ltd., each 
adopting one or two of the junior girls and avenging 
their wrongs. Besides the adventures that hapyjen 
inside the school, there are various adventures which 
happen outside, and one advantage of the school 
' being placed in Naples is that Miss Brazil can make 
the girls go on excursions to view Vesuvius, and can 
.send them on a visit to Pompeii. There is no 
lack of variety in the book. Besides the incidents 
already mentioned, and a mystery which surrounds 
one of the girls, there will be found particulars of 
a game in Cliapter XIV which will prove new to 
hiost readers. It is called " Nursery Rhymes " and 



From Bird Haunts and Nature Memories ThM Twin* 

{JPfBdevickWarm). 
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l oliinr plates. 144 pp. 
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u TABLE, liy DoHts AsiiLKY. Illustratcil by Arthur A. 
Dixon, rs fiill-papc colour plates. 144 pp. 
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Davie, and utbers. 9 full-page colour platcs. 144 pp. 
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Payne. 12 full-page colour plates. 144 PP* 

THE WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. Abridged Hdition. Illus- 
trated by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 12 full-page colour plates. 144 pp. 
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Attwkll. 22 full-page colour platcs. 144 PP* 
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From Princess J07 of Eyerywhere " Hb oradually sank down and down." 

Sons, 6 * Ddnielsson), 


out to find her little daughter, Joy. 
Once discovered, the three live for a 
time in the Castle of Happiness. ** To 
all who enter the Castle of Happiness, 
comes Content; for the Spirit of 
Content is twin brother to the Spirit of 
Happiness.’* No doubt the writer 
enjoyed putting down her gentle 
parables, and no doubt invalids and 
fairy worshippers will enjoy reading 
thi.s amiable tale. 


-THE LITTLE 
GREY HOUSE. 

By Marion Ames Taggart. With 

Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Nelson.) 

There is much in this bright American 
story for girls that reminds us of that 
cla.ssic of the girl’s library, " Little 
Women.” Most girls will know the 
“Jo” of that story, the girl who 
wanted to be a boy. In “ The Little 
Grey House ” Roberta is the “ son ” 
of the family — “ niy son, Rob,” her 
father called her — and she came nearer 
to his heart and brain than either of 
her sisters, dear though tliey both were. 
'I'here was much love and friendliness 
in the little home, but there was f- 
poverty, too, for daily needs absorbed * 
the small income, while the clever ^ 
father laboured at the work of his ^ 
invention, a machine which w'a.‘5 to lift 
tliem all out of poverty for ever. We 
will not reveal the story farther ; it 
holds fun and it holds .sadness ; but 
it ends with triumph for Roberta, and 
the machine of so many hopes and 
vicissitude.s becomes a htlle gold mine 
to the Grey family. The illustrations 
arc lively and appropriately homely,” 
while the face and figur^^ of Aunt 
Azraclla is another of the triumphs of 
the book. 


PRINCESS 
JOY OF 
EVERY- 
WHERE 
AND THE 
FAIRIES. 

By Lily Hall. 

38. 6d. 

(Bale, Sons 4.^ 

Danielsson.) 

After finishing 
' Princess Joy of 
Eveiywhcre,” wc 
carefully con- 
lidered just to 
ivhat dlass it 
vould appeal. It's 
in ” Allegory of 
wife, with Fairy 
interludes,” and is 
dl very wistful . 
ind dreamy, 
Ilustrated rather 
lelicateiy and 
>eau tjfully^by 
iope Weston. 
lear of Faith aod^ 
wOve. ; Faith sets 
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her sister, Rose Sey- 
mour, is head of the 
school. Rose is a 
general favourite 
with the younger 
girls, but between 
Lesley Crawford, one 
of the prefects, 
and Form iii. B there 
has been a passage 
of arms which 
has resulted in 
Tir. B’s being sent to 
Coventry. B i n k i e is 
a joyous, merry soul 
and longs to act as 
peacemaker between 
the older girls and 
her friend, Susan 
Crashaw, the ring- 
leadcr of 1 n . I Vs revolt. 
On t h e d a y of the 
school garden-party a 
chan c (* comes to 
III. B to recover its 
good n a m e . Some 
of the best bits 


From Blackie’s Girls’ Annual 
(BlackU), 

BINKIE of III. b. 

By Evelyn Smith. 3 fi. 6d. (Blackie.) 

Binkie goes to St. II(*len’s during the last term that 


Removing a Lawn. 


in the book are 
about school games 


and sports, tennis 
and swimming, and re.^ders of eleven to thirteen wh0: 
arc in Binkie's form at school will love to read of heir 


adventures. 
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From Blackie's Boys' Annual 
IJJlackio). 


COLLEQK Tent with fly-sheet. 


volume. We opened the 
book at an essay on 
" Boxing for Youths/' 
by Mr. Fred Shaw, who 
knows what he is writing 
about. He begins by 
saying that : “ It is 

advisable, and of great 
importance, that boys, 
when sparring, should 
be taught to hit each 
other only on the 
shoulders and chest." 
He thinks youngsters 
may with advantage 
begin sparring at ten. 
Follows a capital analy- 
sis of boxing, with valu- 
able diagrams^ showing 
the correct ' position of 
the feet. Such a host 
of stories are here ! 
" The Honour of the 
Game : AiCricket Tale," 
by Hylton Cleaver, is 
fine Feading, and " The 
Haunted’ House, ’ ' by 
J. S. Elder, is beauti- 



BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 

5s. (Blackie.) 

Two footballers, Rugby player.s, drawn on a brilliant 
green background, make an excellent cover for this fine 


fully creepy. (‘^ People are .known to come out, but 
nobody is ever seen to go in . . .") Altogether a good 
live shillingsworth. Neil Munro’s poem, on the young 
Macleod going to school is interesting. The^ volume Ls 
excellently illustrated throughout. 
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J^'rom Kathleen’s Adventure 
(Oxjord University Press). 


' Hc'8 thkrb all right.* 
SAID ALBKRT. 


Ffom The Hsrle7 Pint XV 
{Qxjard University Press). 


* AT THG OlimOAL MOMBNT 
HB DUG. BD.**. 


KATHLEEN’S ADVENTURE. 

By Brenda Girvin. (Humphrey Milford.) 

The chief thing that strikes one about Miss Brenda 
Girvin*s book is the personality of the writer. ^What a 
splendid chum and confidante she must bo for school- 
girls to have 1 We don't wonder the Tripp twins, to whom . 
the book is dec^cated, go and tell her all about their 
cracks." She seems to understand girls so thoroughly, 
to read their very thevghts, to sympathise with their every 
feeling. Kathleen and Isa and the other girls involved 
in the ** adventure " are the most natural yofing folk you 
could meet anywhere ; they think and talk, as the author 
writes, in a fashion quite free from affectation. That, is 
the charm of Miss Girvin's writing — she is just herself all 
the time. The cleverness of the story lies in the fact 
that much turns on a little. Isa, on the way to Kath- 
leen's picnic, is given in trust by an^ old invalid lady^ a 
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mysterious envelope. Oh, the trouble that envelope 
causes ! It is hidden in a most ingenious place, stolen, 
recovered, and stolen again. It almost ruins the friend- 
ship between Isa and Kathleen ; does indeed ruin it 
for a time ; it casts a shadow of suspicion on poor Kath- 
leen and makes her the most unpopular girl in the school. 
What was in the envelope ? Was it recovered a second 
time ? Docs Kathleen clear herself ? These questions are 
answered as the mystery unravels, and a hrst-rate mystery 
it is -something quite unique, something girls will heartily 
enjoy. 


- "\ 


From Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Robert Hayes) 


Cover Design 










From Treasure of Kings 
(ie.r.5.). 


'Lie there ano roti« 

HE SHOUTED. 


From The Wirdeis Officer 

(Blackie). 


The Lascars bundled the 
BODIES INTO the LIFEBOAT 


THE WIRELESS OFFICER. 

By Percy F. Western an. 6s. (Dlaclde.) 

Here's another volume by Mr. Westerman. We begin 
weHl. Our hero, Peter, although a promising and energetic 
wireless oflicer, has been out of work for a bit. At last a 
job comes along. The West Barbicon, mater. I fancy 
she's one of the Blue Crescent Line. If so, it's East Africa 
and possibly India this trip." Then we are introduced to 
a wily German. " The English fondly imagine," says he, 
" that now the war is over, there is no need for our admir- 
able secret service. As you know, that organisation still 
exists most healthily ; oiily instead of being the Imperial, 
it is now the German Commercial Secret Service/* The 
German desired to get a big order for steel work, which 
was given to a British firm, of which Petbr’s father was 
director ; and the cargo went on Peter's ship. Jilr. Wester- 
man makes the most of the situation. On the ship, sails 
the German spy, disguised as one William Porter, out to 
prevent the cargo from ever arriving. Good material, 
capably used : a book that boys will like yeiy mudh 
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WATCHED BY 
WILD ANIMALS. 

By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 

A deer was left out all night in the 
wolf country. *' How did you pro- 
tect it ? *' some one asked the hunter. 

“ By simply rubbing my hands over 
it,” he answered. ” A mature wolf 
will not eat or touch anything that 
has human scent upon it.” This is 
one of the many interesting little 
stories told by Mr. Mills in his at- 
tractive book which, with its largo 
print and beautiful iUustrations, will 
capture the attention of many 
readers this Christmas time. Mr. 

Mills has come to the conclusion that 
when man goes out to spy upon wild 
animals he is watched more than he 
watches. ” As I sat on a log, 
watching two black bears, a faint 
crack of a stick caused me to look 
behind. A flock of mountain sheep 
were watching me. ... A little 
farther away, a wild cat sat on a 
log, also watching me. I'here were 
probably other watchers that I did 
not see.” Every lover of nature will 
inwardly assent to this proposition 

and all will pursue eagerly these delightful records of the 
beaver, the skunk and the black bear comedian, as seen 
and known by our author. 



Ffom Every Girls* 
Annual 

(United Press, Ltd.), 


'Suddenly Marjorie 
LEAPT TO HER FEET. 

Her very attitule 

A WARNING.*' 


the: DARLING 
BOOK. 

ByMiLLiCENT SowEKBY and 
Natalie Joan. 3s. 6d. (Humphrey 
Milford.) 

A dainty picture-book, printed on 
smoothest jiaper and containing 
simple poems, each explained by a 
gay picture. Miss Sowerby paints 
lovely fat babies, very green grass, 
very graceful country scenes. Here 
is one of the verses illustrated : 

“ Kobin and Neddy ate ofl lor a ride, 
W ith pretty maid Mary to walk at 
the side. 

Neddy the donkey is longing to go. 
And he’ll gallop and trot until 
Bobiii cries ' W'lioa I ' ” 

THE VELVETEEN 
RABBIT. 

By Margery Williams. 

W ith Illustrations by William 
Nicholson. 7s. Od. (IJeinemann.) 

This is the story of the V elveteen 
Kabbit and how' he became a real 
rabbit. And anything that Miss 
Williams docs not tell you in words, 
Mr. Nicholson tells you in pictures, 
such splendid pictures, not only 
proving that he really knows V^clvctcen 

Wc 


coloured, but 
Babbits and ^^kiii Horses, and all those real tilings, 
envy the child who gets this book. 








CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS. 


DREAM DAYS. 

liy Kenneth Grahamb. Gs. not. (John Lane.) 

There is no book about children like “ The Golden Age/' 
unless it is Kenneth Grahame’s present volume, which 
is chiefly divided between their adventurous happenings 
in daily life and sundry exploits in worlds which they have 
s’li aped to 
their own 
imagining. 

An illustra- 
tion of the 
for in‘e r is 
called " The 
Magic King 
— in reality a 
first visit to a 
circus. W e 

are back Jin 
our own 
childhood, 
amidst the 
o 1 d delight 
and,^ dazzle- 
in e n t. A 
certain "Saga 
of the j^Scas " 
is the crown- 
ing instance 
of the second : 
it is an ecstasy 
of pirate 
hunting. 

T h e re is. 
however, a n 
extra which 
belongs to 
neither class, 
a story told 
by a grown- 
up concerning 
" The Reluct- 
ant Dragon, i’ 
no other than 
that of the 
Seven Cham- 
pions myth 
and 1 . 

George of 
England. But 
a change and 
a new spirit 
has come 
over all ; the 
dragon is 
really the 
desiv able 
a cq u aint 
an c e, wliile 
the champion 
earns li i s 
laurels by 
coming 4o a 
good under- 

, standing wdth the endian ting beast. One expects that 
'* Dream Days will appeal as strongly to all between 
nine and ninety as did — and indeed doe% — " The Golden 
Age.** The illustrations — coloured and otherwise — by Lois 
Lenaki are to the manner born of the stories. 

H^RIET GOES A-ROAMING. 

'^ByBsssw March ANT. 5». (Blackic.) 

Harriet went a-roaming because she had grit, and go, 
and she saw that her family would never flourish unless 
she worked. You see, she had a ^y, genteel mother, 


who .si)ent her daughter's wages on black / ' d urn pic w ** 
for the drawing-room floor, rather than in gellingj the 
necessities. Harriet fairly seizes the chance of going out 
to Canada as travelling companion to a friend. She 
finds herself in a wild part of Alberta, and begins to' have 
many adventures. Slic is without money, and takes the 
post of cook in a poor little restaurant. ‘ ' The puddings 

might be a 
trifle stodgy, 
and the po- 
tatoes were, 
some of them, 
ratlier wa- 
tery, but the 
men were too 
hungry to be 
c r i t i c a 1/* 
Harriet finds 
the poor 
shack where 
she has to 
live, a trial ; 
but her high 
spirit keeps 
her lively. A 
young man 
a p p e a; r s. 
called Dick 
Holdsworth, 
and wo have 
a love story 
and a mis- 
understand- 
ing. " A wcll- 
k n i t tale, 
with a cheer- 
ful ending. 

ROGER 
THE 
BOLD. 

By Lieut- 
enant-Col- 
onel F. S. 
Brereton. 
Illustrated. 

.|S. 

(Blackie.) 
The' very 
title of Lieut- 
enant-Colonel 
F. S. Brere- 
ton s book. 

" Roger the 
Bold," is 
enough to 
send a thrill 
o f anticipa- 
tion down the 
spine of the 
boy who finds 
it in his stock- 
ing on Christ- 
mas morning. 
Roger is just 

the sort of fellow we like to read about, and the tale of his 
adventures in the coiuiucst of Mexico makes a fine story. 
Mr. Stanley L. Wood has done some of those spirited 
iUu.strations that he is so good at, and has caught the 
atmosphere admirably. Colon al Brereton is of course no 
novice ; " Tom Stapleton " is a beloved character, and The 
Dragon of Pekin '* is another fiivourite. Roger's deeds of 
derring-do make us long to move back the hands of the dock 
and the wheels of Time’s chariot so that we, too, may sally 
forth across the seas to the land of treasure. The book should 
be an acceptable gift for a manly boy ; its three hundred and 
eighty pages are packed with the right sort of adventure. 



I rom The Wonder Book Annual “ Dipping their spoons into 

{Ward, Loch), the apple jelly." 
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From Pierrot and Harlequin {Duckworth). Haulcquin was Jkamua. 


THE WONDER 
BOOK. 

6s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Brimful of good things 
again, Tho Wonder Book " 
enters triumphantly into its 
nineteenth year. Boys and 
girls will find everything to 
their taste among the varied 
stories and verses and charm- 
ing pictures that make up 
this superb annual. Certainly 
the contributors know just 
what kiddies like, and neither 
trouble nor expense has 
been spared in seeing they 
get it. A fine procession of 
names of writers and artists 
appears in the list of con- 
tents ; old friends and new 
friends, all of whom achieve 
the high level '* The Wonder 
Book demands. 


MRS. STRANG’S 
ANNUAL 
FOR -GIRLS. 

5a. (Huniplirey Milford.) 

Many a happy hour is in 
store for the girl who is given 
" Mrs. Strang's Annual" 
this Christmas. The mere 
handling of the book and 
turning over of its 160 broad 
pages is a pleasure which is 
not exhausted in the first 
hour of possession. If you 
are interested in lawn-tennis 
you will enjoy Vernon 
Rcndairs practicSl hints for 
improving your strokes, while 
J ean Sterling Mackinlay 's 
paper “On the Art of 
^ Singing Ballads '* contains 
some valuable information 
foi- the girl who has a pretty 
voice. In " A Ride to King 
Khama’s Capitiil *’ Rosita 
Forbes gives a picturesque 
account of a journey she 
took along the arid /^rican 
plains to the encampment al 
a KaiHr chief. Bessie 
Marchant contributes a story, 
" British B r e n d^ , " and 
Winifred Darch a tale that all 
Girl Guides will love. These 
are only one or two ndjtaes in 
a galaxy of talent that Huikes 
an annual of umistitd liierit. 
We like the stot^ieB, we like 
the arrangemeitt, we like the 
illustrations and the general 
get-up of the book. 

Strang's Annual " witt Judd 
its own with any rlvalt tn 
the field. v ^ 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


ROMANCES 
OF THE WILD. 

By H. Mortimer 

Batten, F.Z.S. 

los. 6d. net. 

(Blackie.) 

This attractively- 
got-up book lives up 
to*the lure of its title. 

It contains seventeen 
ro]mances of wild 
animal life as 
thrilling and moving 
and realistic as any 
human tale. And we 
have the author’s 
assurance that the 
stories are true to 
the lives of the 

animals with which they deal. A typical tale is The Wc have seized some of them, and questioned their. 

Waif of Prairie Hollows,” in \vhich a little lame jackal, only to lind that they have never heard of the new lamps 

who has been foster-moilicred by a fox-terrier, puts u]) a for old ; or of the roc's egg ! This .sad stale of things will 

no doubt be greatly remedied 
by the j) u 1) 1 i c a t i o n of this 
clearly printed, well illustrated 
volume. There is a neat 
little introduction explaining 
about S c h c h e r a z a d e . Im- 
mediately we received this book, 
we put it into the hands of an 
eight-year-old, remembering the 
enchantment that descended on 
us long ago. The charm still 
works : t h e exclamation o f 
delight is iitltTed again. We 
heard it from our reader by 
the fireside ! 

BLACKIE’S 
CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL. 

5S. (Blackie.) 

Ciuitc sure to be greeted with 
sliOuts of joy from the nursery 
paity that j.s fortunate enough 
to secure it. A gay cover, a 
large-sized book, print and paper 
and pictures all of the best. 
Miss Honor Aiipleton, who by 
now is a famous illustrator, has 
done a good many coloured 
tremendous fight with a great timber wolf in order to save sketches. ” The Day Hefore the Christmas Holidays 

the trapped fox-terrier from destruction. The book is is .so good that it iniglit easily be framed, and sold in 

lavishly illustrated by Mr, Warwick Reynolds. hundreds. A little girl in a pink sports coal sits at her 

ALADDIN : 

And Other Arabian 

Nights^Tales. 

48. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

We must say tliat wc arc very 
glad tp see these attractive 
stories issued as a pleasant 
picture book, and including 
*'Sindbad th« Sailor/' "The 
Little Hunchback," "The 
Mercb&nt’s Story/' and others. 

For the truth is that the small 
people of to-day are not being 
brought up on "Aladdin." 
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From Blackie’s Little One’s Annual Picturks. 

(Blackie), 
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school d esk, dreamiug 
of crackers and Christ- 
mas trees and games 
and home the lesson 
book is untouched. 
Stories are Jiere by the 
dozen, and useful 
articles too. "A 
Matchbo.'c Village,*' 
with its explanatory 
pictures, will set the 
kiddies to work, perhaps 
on one of these rather 
dreary days when the 
rain falls, the cough and 
cold arc bad enough for 
one to stay indoors, 
and everything is stale ; 
till a fresh idea comes 
prancing along. 


MAYA: 

THE 

ADVENTURES 
OF A 
LITTLE 
BEE. 


lly Waldemar 
Bonsels. 

Translated by 
Remfry-Kidd. 

With Illustrations by 
L. R. BRIGHTWEI.L, 
F.Z.S. 

7s. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


When Maya» t]he baby 
bee, slipped out of her 
cell into life, there was 
a small rebellion taking 
place in the hive. A 
large number of the 
younger bees were for- 
saking their queen. It 
was not that they were 
actually disIo3ral to her, 
but they found the bee-* 
city too smatl their 
activities, and they^ 
agreed to found a^aeiw 
realm. Mayah^ 
though not fointaig in 
the rebellio0,t found iba 
sunny, scented Woind so 
delightful a 
wlien once sJbdJ^^^ad 
(lown out 

determined JUot;^ tq^o 
back tp ; w 
wrhole bodlt 
account of, her 
cnees 
. .tasects,,. 

' uof^^ ttiattt she & 
at ia^t cauglit by th«^ 



From Maya 
{Hutchinson). 


'Conrad to the rescue." 







dreaded bee-enemy, a 
hornet. While in the 
hornet prison she over- 
hears the queen hornet 
making a plan to attack 
Maya-s native bee-city 
and annihilate it. The 
end of the story shows 
Mcya, escaped and 
rcpexitant, whirling on 
rapid vSigs to warn 
and save her people, 
<and the adventures end 
in forgiv^ess and peace. 
The chronicle of Maya's 
dangers a n d delights 
incidentally reveals 
many interesting facts 
concerning not only 
bee-life, but insect-life 
generally. T h e illus- 
trations arc a noticeable 
feature of tlie book, 
very clever ;ancl 
delicate, showing a 
genuine understanding 
of the insect-world. 


BUTTERCUPS 

AND 

DAISIES 

STORY-BOOK. 

3s. 6d. 

(Ward, Lock.) 


T w 0 little children 
gathering flowers are 
on the cover. We can 
imagine them come 
alive, and one each 
.side of mother, 
listening to some of 
the simple tiles herein. 
Note how nicely some 
of the stories begin; 
" One day, just before 
the Christmas holidays. 
Dr. Mbuser, the Head 
Master of the Cats 
Company'.^ School for 
Kittens, took one of 
his favourite b 00 k s, 
and went to a sunny 
part of the playground 
for a quiet read." 
And alk>; "Did you 
wer hear of Baby 
I feel 

sure- ' yob inust have 
was tho 
beatitifttl baby 
.■:vr ot'l d. His 
iaptto said BO, and 
Wb 

■JJJihdt'. we "hayjg'^^BIpto^ 
enpt^ to sbiw^ iii 
n d 



LEIGHTON, SON & HODGE 

====== LIMITED =— 

16^ NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 

WHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS 

ESTABLISHED 1767 


THE CENTENARY 

OF THE INTRODUCTION OF CLOTH FOR BOOK- 
BINDING PURPOSES BY ARCHIBALD LEIGHTON 



#;■ 


In 'the year 1822» ARCHIBALD LEIGHTON, Bookbinder, ton of the founder of 
Leigiitbn, Son & Hodge, introduced « cloth specially prepared for binding books. 
IRtherto had only bi^n the alternatives nf a leathw binding, which was too 
inqtwasive la ba caOed popnlar, or paper which was too weak to be really practical. 
The ^seovei^ oi Ais stroi|g cheap binding material proved mi enormous boon to 
'1^ iraAe^^ a to tlw reading public, and has undoubtedly had an influence on the 
yartij^ wait ^ bi^s the last hundred years. 
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Getting Better Acquainted with America — and her Liter atwre 


THE BOOKMAN 


(Ameriom) 

Edited hy JOHN FARRAR 


THE BQDKMAN appreciates the privilege of offering miie readers of this maga- 
zine an opportunity to become better acquainted with, the new currents in Ameri- 
can literature. As the only purely critical and literary journal published in the 
United States, THE BOOKMAN occupies a unique position. To Americans it gives 
beyond any other magazine in the United States the literary news of England. To 
Englishmen it offers an informed and interesting survey of the World of books in 
the United States. Today as never before England and America are alive to a deep- 
rain^, intellectual sympathy, and it is fitting that each know the thought of the other 
as expressed in the best books on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Special Features 


The Literary Spdtlight, a daring review of American 
literary personalities, by one who knows them well 
both critically and socially. The author will preserve 
anonymity and will speak so frankly that the series 
promises to be a literary sensation. 

Short stories by such authors as William McFee, 
Sherwood Anderson, Mary Austin, Johan Bojer, 
Elisabeth Sanxay Holding. 


Uui^ Walpole 



Professof 

Einstdn 


Austiij 


There will be each month a study, with a pen por- 
trait of some American author, publisher or editor. 

The regular departments of THE BOOKMAN are 
actual features in themselves: The Gctssip Shop, in- 
timate doeticbes an<^ fugitive notes of authors over 
the ent^ ^countr:^; Tj^i^ketch Book, a group of 
short light essays; The^ookshelf, reviews of the 
most important books, by well-known critics; Brief 
Reviews by a staff of careful writers; The Editor 
Recommends — , a survey of the editor’s own reactibn 
to the books he is reading ; Foreign Notes and Com- 
ment, letters from various- countries (gi literary 
topics, the contributing editor’s delightful ram- 
blings. ^ 
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